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SCRIPTURE    HEROmBS. 
DEBORAH  AND   HANNAH:  A  CONTRAST. 


I  ACH  was  Ood's  heroine.     To  one  the  world 
That  coreted  distinction  would  concede — 
To  her  who  sent  her  heroes  forth  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  sacred  banner  she  iinf  arled ; 

TOL.    IX. 


And  who,  the  victory  won,  her  peeon  hurled 
Forth  o'er  the  fallen,*  while  the  other  sat 
And  chastely  sang  her  meek  Magm£Loat,t 
•  Judges  T.  t  ISam.  ii." 

421 
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THE  QUIVER 


As  Messianic  dreams  bar  bosom  wbirled 
Witb  bopes  maternal.     Even  so,  'tis  now 
In  titled  ones  wbo  sway  tbe  regal  rod. 
And  sit  on  eartb  vicegerents  of  bigb  God, 
Tbat  men  read  queenliness :  but  Heaven  knows  bow 


To  blend  tbe  twain  beneatb  one  stately  brow. 
To  join  witb  eartbly  majesty  its  own. 
And  place  maternal  virtues  on  tbe  throne. 

Forming  a  crown  wbereat  both  men  and  angela 
bow.  Maubics  Dayies. 


EXTRACTS    FROM   AN"    EXPOSITOR'S  NOTEBOOK.— I. 

BY  THE  BBY.   SAMUEL  COX,   NOTTINGHAM,  AUTHOR  OP   "  A  DAT  WITH  CHRIST,*'  ETC.   ETC. 
THE  ELEGY  ON  SHALLUM, 


*'  Weep  je  not  for  the  dead, 
Noitber  bemoan  him : 

But  weep  ye  aore  for  him  that  goeth  away : 
For  he  shall  return  no  more. 
Nor  nee  his  natiye  4M)imtry,"— Jer.  xxii.  10. 


HIS  exquisite  little  elegy,  wbicb  was 
sung  for  many  years  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  bas  a  music  and  a  pathos 
which  even  the  least  instructed  and 
least  thoughtful  reader  can  hardly 
&il  to  recognise.  Quite  apart  from  their  meaning, 
the  mere  words  have  a  charm.  They  sound  like  a 
song.  The  very  tone  and  rhythm  of  them  might 
well  move  a  sensitive  heart  to  pensive  reflection. 
Musical  in  themselves,  they  readily  ally  them- 
selves with  music;  and,  indeed,  there  is  one  of 
Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words,*'  to  which 
they  go  as  naturally  as  though  he  had  had  these 
words  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  tho  song.* 

And  yet  I  can  remember  tbe  time  when  I  used 
to  look  at  them  with  a  kind  of  despair,  feeling  a 
beauty  in  them  for  which  I  could  not  account, 
conscious  of  a  meaning  in  them,  and  a  sadness, 
that  I  could  not  fathom.  WTw  was  "  the  dead"  man 
for  wboLi  no  lament  was  to  be  sung  ?  Of  whom 
did  the  prophet  speak  as  "  him  that  goeth  away  ?  " 
and  where  did  be  go?  and  what  was  tbe  tragic 
fate  that  overtook  him  ?  and  what  was  there  in  him 
and  in  his  fate  that  a  whole  nation  should  lament 
and  bemoan  him  P 

To  some  who  read  this  paper,  perhaps,  these 
questions  may  still  be  as  perplexing  as  they  once 
were  to  me.  You  too  may  feel  the  beauty  of  this 
most  musical  and  pathetic  elegy ;  but  your  enjoy- 
ment of  it  may  be  marred  by  your  partial  or  entire 
ignorance  of  the  historical  facts  which  it  so  melo- 
diously laments.  Of  these,  then,  let  me  give  you 
what  account  and  explanation  I  can. 

From  the  time  of  Solomon  downwards,  the 
Hebrew  State  was  divided  into  two  great  political 
parties,  one  of  which  stood  faithful  to  Jehovah  and 
looked  to  Him  for  succour,  while  the  other  fell 
away  to  the  service  of  heathen  gods,  and  sought  to 
ally  themselves  now  with  Assyria  and  now  with 
Egypt.  On  tho  whole,  the  pagan  party  prevailed. 
More  than  once,  indeed,  the  downward  course  of 
•  "  Lieder  »hne  Worte/'  Book  V.,  No.  3. 


the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  was  arrested ;  as»  for 
example,  by  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah : 
but  these  feeble  barriers  were  soon  swept  away  by 
tbe  swelling  tide  of  idolatrous  vices  and  corrup- 
tions. During  the  long  reign  of  Maniasseh,  the 
grandfather  of  Josiah,  the  very  Temple  itself  was 
desecrated  with  the  statues,  altars,  and  licentious 
ritual  of  heathen  gods;  foreign  alliances  were 
courted,  foreign  exactions  submitted  to;  and  in 
the  very  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  leading  states* 
men  of  Judah  might  be  seen  clothed  some  in 
the  Assyrian  and  some  in  the  Egyptian  garb, 
ostentatiously  parading,  by  their  **  foreign  apparel,** 
their  leanings  to  this  alliance  or  to  that.* 

But  though  the  great  bulk  of  tbe  people  wero 
vicious  and  corrupt,  and  most  of  their  statesmen 
still  more  corrupt,  there  remained  a  faithful 
"remnant"  which  listened  to  tbe  voice  of  tbe 
prophets,  held  fast  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah, 
and  struggled  against  the  growing  corruptibn  of 
the  nation  at  large.  Hated  and  oppressed,  driven 
to  hide  themselves  in  holes  and  comers  during 
the  long  tyranny  of  Manasseh,  they  came  forth, 
and  held  up  their  heads  with  joy,  when  tbe  pious 
Josiah  ascended  the  throne.  Josiah  proved  him- 
self a  sincere  patriot,  zealous  for  tbe  honom*  of 
"  the  God  of  the  Hebrews."  Led  by  him,  the 
people  cleansed  the  Temple  of  its  pollutions,  de- 
stroyed the  high  places  on  which  sacrifices  had 
been  offered  to  idols,  and  the  groves  which  had 
been  profaned  with  their  dissolute  rites.  Once 
more  a  pure  offering  was  made  in  a  pure  Tiemple ; 
foreign  alliances  were  discarded;  tbe  national 
patriotism  was  evoked;  the  law  of  Moses  was 
sternly  enforced;  and  Jehovah  'returned  and 
dwelt  among  His  people.  The  provinces,  torn  from 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  neighbouring  foes,  were 
reconquered ;  commerce  flowed  in  wider  channels 
than  before;  for  a  time  the  people  tasted  the 
sweets  of  security,  abundance,  peace:  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  a  new  day  of  .hope  were  dawning 
on  the  land. 

fs  But  the  evil  was  too  deep-seated  for  cure.    It 
could  only  be  checked  and  delayed.    From  the 
first  the  prophets  had  foreseen  that  the  reform 
•  Zeph.  i  8. 
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woald  be  bufc  partial,  the  respite  but  brief.  For 
more  than  thirty  years,  indeed,  Josiah  waxed 
stron^r  and  stronger;  but  even  during  these 
years  of  reform  many  signs  of  adverse  change 
were  visible.  The  barbarians  swept  down  from 
the  Scythian  wilds  and  overran  the  East.  The 
mighty  empire  of  Assyria  was  crippled  and  dis- 
membered ;  its  vassals  and  its  enemies  rose  up 
a^inst  it.  Above  all,  Egypt,  which  had  suffered 
and  lost  much  by  the  Assyrian  supremacy,  be- 
stirred itself.  Rejoicing  for  the  time  in  a  sin- 
gularly able  and  energetic  dynasty  of  kings,  Egypt 
conquered  and  annexed  many  of  the  Assyrian 
territories ;  and,  at  last,  advanced  toward  Nineveh 
itself.  On  his  way  thither,  Pharaoh-Necho,  the 
Egyptian  despot,  seized  some  fortified  cities  in  the 
north  of  Palestine.  Josiah  felt  himself  menaced 
and  endangered.  He  mai*ched  boldly  against  the 
Egyptian  forces,  encountered  them  on  the  broad 
plain  of  Gralilee,  on  which  the  fate  of  Palestine  has 
so  often  been  decided,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  field,  from  which  he  was  carried  half  dead. 
He  expired  of  his  wounds ;  and,  with  him,  the 
last  hope  of  Israel  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  As 
man,  as  king,  as  "the  hope  of  Israel,''  Josiah 
lived  long  in  the  afi^ctions  of  his  people,  who  never 
saw  his  like  again.  The  day  of  his  death  was 
commemorated  for  many  years ;  and  on  this  day 
the  singing-men  and  singing-women-  of  Israel 
publicly  chanted  elegies  composed  in  his  honour 
hy  Jeremiah  and  other  of  the  prophets. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  no  less  than 
three  references,  in  three  different  books  of 
Scripture,  to  this  annual  lamentation  and  to  the 
elegies  which  were  sung  at  it.  In  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,*  we  are  told  that  ^*  Jeremiah  lamented 
for  Josiah ;  and  all  the  singing-men  and  singing- 
women  speak  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to 
this  day,  and  have  made  them  an  ordinance  in 
Israel."  In  the  Book  of  Lamentations,t  one  of 
these  elegies  is  recorded, — ^a  very  sweet  and 
pathetic  verse :  **  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  was  taken  in  their  pits,  of 
whom  we  had  said.  Under  his  shadow  we  shall  live 
among  the  heathen."  And  it  is  these  elegies  which 
Jeremiah,  in  the  verse  before  us,  now  bids  the 
people  sing  no  more.  They  are  no  more  to  "  weep 
for  the  dead''  king ;  they  are  no  longer  '*  to  bemoan 
him'*  lovely  as  he  was  in  life,  and  heroic  in  death. 
A  new  and  deeper  tragedy  demands  their  tears. 

That  we  may  see  what  this  more  recent  and 
moving  tragedy  was,  we  mast  complete  our  story 
of  that  troubled  time.  After  his  victory  over 
Josiah  in  Galilee,  then,  the  King  of  Egypt,  instead 
of  advancing  against  Jerusalem,   turned  north- 

*  S  Chron.  rxxv.  25. 

t  lAa.  iv.  20.  Whether  this  he  the  elegy  of  Josiah  is,  however, 
dcmhtfoL  Many  hold  it  to  be  that  of  Zedekiah.  In  any  case 
it  is  worth  quoting  as  a  specimen  of  the  elegies  which  the 
ancMat  Hebrews  niig  year  by  year. 


ward,  and  conquered  Damascus,  Hamath,  and  other 
Syrian  towns.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  thus 
obtained  a  brief  breathing-space;  there  was  on 
interval  in  which  her  statesmen  might  decide  on 
the  course  they  would  take.  As  I  have  said,  there 
were  two  political  parties  in  the  city,  the  one 
heathen,  the  other  Hebrew.  Each  was  now  headed 
by  a  son  of  Josiah.  Eliakim,  the  elder  son,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  heathen  party ;  Shallum,  a  younger 
son,  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  stood 
faithful  to  the  laws  and  traditions  of  Israel.  At 
first,  while  the  memory  of  Josiah  was  still  fresh, 
and  his  servants  held  the  reins  of  power,  they  had 
no  great  difficulty  in  placing  Shallum,  although 
he  was  a  younger  son,  on  the  throne  of  his  father* 
Dissolute  and  oppressive,  a  doer  of  evil,  Shallum 
was  nevertheless  lavish  and  ambitious,  qualities 
which  commonly  win  popular  liking  and  applause. 
Moreover,  unworthy  as  he  was  of  the  honour,  he 
was  the  head  and  leader  of  the  national,  the 
patriotic,  party,  and  was  not  himself,  I  think, 
without  patriotism,  though  he  is  denounced  as  an 
evil-doer  and  oppressor.  Eaised  to  the  throne  by 
the  national  party,  Shallum  naturally  set  himself 
strongly  against  making  terms  with  Egypt ;  "  liis 
voice  was  all  for  war.'*  By  some  unexplained 
stratagem,  however,  he  was  enticed  into  visitinj* 
the  Egyptian  camp  in  Syria.  Here  ho  was 
treacherously  seized,  thrown  into  chains,  and  sent 
a  prisoner  into  Egypt.  And  so,  after  a  reign  of 
only  three  months,  he  disappears  from  history  in 
the  darkness  of  an  Egyptian  dungeon,  in  which, 
"  bound  in  misery  and  iron,"  he  sadly  wore  away 
his  life. 

In  the  prophet's  conception,  this  was  a  far  worse 
fate  than  death,  a  fate  worthy  of  a  far  more 
passionate  lamentation.  And,  therefore,  ho  bids 
the  people  cease  their  lamentations  for  Josiah,  and 
sing  an  elegy  for  Shallum,  his  son.  "Weep  ye  not 
for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him :  but  weep  ye 
sore  for  Mm  that  goeth  away  :  for  ho  shall  return 
no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country."  And  he 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  his  command,  and  a 
sufficient  reason :  *  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  touching 
Shallum  the  son  of  Josiah  King  of  Judah,  who 
reigned  instead  of  Josiah  his  father,  wlio  went  forth 
out  of  this  place ;  He  shall  not  return  hither  any 
more:  hut  he  shall  die  in  the  place  whither  they 
liave  led  him  captive^  and  shall  see  this  land  no 
more." 

The  brief  reign  of  Shallum  was  the  last  gleam 
of  hope  that  lit  up  the  sky  of  Israel.  When  lie 
was  carried  away  captive,  the  heathen  party 
regained  its  ascendency  in  Jerusalem,  and  made 
their  leader,  Eliakim,  King.  Eliakim,  a  luxurious 
and  godless  prince,  an  utterly  base  and  unworthy 
son  of  the  good  Josiah,  willingly  became  the  vassal 
and  tributary  of  Egypt.  And  from  that  time  on- 
ward, till  the  sacred  land  was  swept  clean  from  its 
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sinful  inhabitants,  cloud  darkened  on  cloud,  until 
the  final  storm,  the  doom-storm,  came;  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  the  floods  arose,  and  the  house  of 
Israel,  that  seemed  to  be  founded  on  a  rock,  fell 
with  a  crash  that  reverberates  incur  hearts  to  this 
day.  Till  the  storm  came,  Shallum  ling^ered  in 
the  affections  and  songs  of  the  people.  They  loved 
him  for  his  father's  sake,  and  for  the  patriotic 
hopes  he  had  quickened,  and  which  he  had  time 
neither  to  fulfil  nor  to  disappoint.  They  took  the 
counsel  of  the  prophet  concerning  him,  and  made 
elegies  in  his  honour,  and  sang  them  year  by  year. 
^Ezekiel  {sax,  1—4)  records  one  of  them,  which  has  a 
quaint  and  alien  sound  to  our  Western  ears,  but  in 
which  the  Oriented  races  would  still  find  much  to 
delight  them. 

*'  0  a  very  lioness  is  thy  mother  I 
She  orouched  amonif  lions. 
Among  young  lions  she  nourished  her  whelps : 

And  she  brought  up  one  of  her  whelps ; 
It  beoame  a  young  lion,  and  learned  to  tear  the  ptej. 

It  devoured  men. 
But  the  nations  heard  of  him  t 

He  was  taken  in  their  pit. 
And  they  brought  him  in  chains  into  the  land  of  Egypt." 

A  young  lion  of  royal  strain,  caught  untimely,  and 
chained,  and  carried  away  captive — this  was  how 
the  people  of  Jsrael  conceived  of  Shallum;  this 
was  the  form  in  which  they  bewailed  him  in  their 
annual  elegies.  And,  even  to  us,  few  figures  are 
more  pat-hetic  than  that  of  the  last  real  King  of 
Israel  languishing  in  an  Egyptian  dungeon,  and 
perishing  perchance  on  the  very  spot  in  which  his 
great  ancestor,  Joseph,  had  slept  and  dreamed.  If 
we  read  Jeremiah's  words  as  though  they  were 
written  on  the  dungeon  wall  of  that  poor  dis- 
crowned king,  or  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  touched  and  moved  by  their 
pathos : 

"  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead. 

Neither  bemoan  him : 

But  weep  ye  sore  for  him  that  goeth  Kwxy  : 

For  he  shall  return  no  more. 

Nor  see  his  native  country." 

"What  a  tenderness  there  is  in  the  words  I  and 
what  an  ardent  undying  patriotism ! 

But  is  there  nothing  more?  Is  there  no 
••  present  truth,"  no  eternal  truth,  in  these  words  ? 
BO  lesson,  no  consolation  for  us?  Surely  there  is, 
and  it  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  the  words.  Do 
not  we  weep  for  our  dead  ?  We  need,  then,  to  hear 
the  injunction,  "  "Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither 
bemoan  them."  Are  not  those  whom  we  love 
sometimes  carried  away  by  divers  lusts,  and  bound 
by  them, — carried  away  by  them  as  into  "afar 
country,"  where  only  too  surely  they  "come  to 
want?"  And  do  we  always  lament  their  sins  as 
much  as  we  should  lament  their  death,  and  more  P 
If  not,  we  too  need  to  lay  to  heart  the  injunction, 
**Weep  ye  for  ihem,  rather  than  for  the  dead,  for  [ 


them  who  *  go  away,*  a\ray  from  God,  away  from 
virtue,  away  from  peace,  into  that  land  of  darkness 
from  which  it  is  so  hard  to  return." 

"We  none  of  us  believe  that  death  is  the  greatest 
of  evils.  "We  know  that  it  is  not  an  evil  at  all,  but 
a  blessing,  for  the  good ;  not  a  loss,  but  a  "  great 
gain."  "We  know,  we  believe  that,  of  all  the  evils 
that  can  befall  a  man,  the  very  worst  is  that  he 
himself  should  do  and  become  evil,  that  he  shoidd 
forget  0od,  that  he  should  refuse  to  let  God  reign 
over  him;  that  his  life  should  be  ruled  by  no 
Divine  law,  but  be  driven  hither  and  thither  of 
divers  lusts,  by  uncontrolled  passions  which,  law- 
lessly indulged,  degrade  and  imbrute  him.  And 
yet  who  would  infer  our  creed  from  our  conduct  ? 
"Who  would  infer  that  we  dread  sin  more  than 
death,  and  lament  it  far  more  bitterly  ?  "When  a 
close  friend  dies,  how  we  weep  and  mourn,  long 
refusing  to  be  comforted ;  how  we  break  from  our 
accustomed  round  of  thought  and  labour ;  to  what 
trouble  and  expense  we  willingly  put  ourselves : 
what  sacrifices  would  we  not  gladly  make  could 
we  thereby  avert  the  fatal  stroke,  or  bring  back 
the  beloved  dead  to  life  ! 

You  would  almost  laugh  at  me  if  I  were  to  ask, 
Do  you  weep  and  lament  with  equal  passion  when 
a  friend — ^a  chQd  or  parent,  a  husband  or  wife — 
falls  into  sin  ?  Does  that  come  upon  you  with  a 
shock  which  drives  you  from  your  usual  round  of 
thought  and  duty  ?  Are  you  willing  to  go  to  any 
cost,  to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  recover 
your  friend  from  the  fatal  effects  of  his  guilt?  Do 
you  mourn  for  him  as  for  one  dead?  And  yet, 
must  I  not  ask  these  questions  of  you,  ask  them 
seriously,  urgently?  Should  there  even  be  any 
need  or  room  to  ask  them  ?  If  sin  is  more  terrible 
to  you  than  death,  how  is  it  that  you  are  not  more 
terrified  by  it  ?  how  is  it  that  you  are  not  more 
zealous  to  avert  it,  to  save  men  from  it,  to  do  your 
part  towards  stamping  it  out  of  the  world  ? 

Call  men  to  a  crusade  against  death,  in  which 
there  was  even  the  faintest  hope  of  victory,  and 
who  would  not  join  it?  But  call  them  to  a  cru- 
sade against  sin,  in  which  there  is  not  only  the 
hope,  but  the  assurance,  of  ultimate  victory,  and  of 
victory  over  death  as  well  as  over  sin ;  and  who 
offers  himself  for  this  war  ?  Do  you  ?  do  I  ?  I 
think  we  may  begin  to  have  some  hope  of  ourselves 
when  we  find  that  we  really  fear  sin  more  than 
death,  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  others,  and 
are  more  hurt  to  see  them  do  a  wrong  action  than 
to  see  them  expire,  and  are  even  more  prone  to 
weep  and  lament  over  the  guilty  than  over  the 
dead. 

Some  of  you,  since  men  die  daily^  have  no  doubt 
recently  wept  for  your  dead,  and  bemoaned  them, 
although  you  know  that  they  have  passed  through 
death  into  life  everlasting.  Ah  I  weep  no  more — 
at  least  for  them.     They  are  happy  now;   why 
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shoiild  their  happiness  bring  you  tears  ?  If  faith 
were  perfect  in  us,  if  love  were  perfect,  we  should 
not  weep  for  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  to 
die  in  the  Lord  is  to  Ivoe  in  the  Lord.  Sorrow  for 
the  pious  dead  is  selfish  sorrow,  and  shows  that 
we  are  thinking  more  of  ourselves  than  of  them, 
more  of  our  loss  than  of  their  gain,  more  of  the 
winter  of  our  loneliness  and  discontent  than  of  the 
summer  of  their  joy.  If  you  would  weep  unselfish 
tears,  the  tears  of  love,  weep  not  for  those  who 
have  gone  away  from  you  to  be  with  God ;  but 
weep  ye  sore  for  those  who  have  gone  away  from 
God,  though  they  are  still  with  you.  Weep  for 
the  sinful,  for  the  lost,  who  wander  through  the 
"far  country,"  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none; 
seeking  food>  and  finding  none.  Weep  for  the 
weak,  guilty  souls  who  have  sold  themselves  into 
the  captivity  of  evil,  who  have  been  conquered  and 
bound  by  some  lust  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  mind, 
who  loathe  their  bonds,  but  cannot  brealcthem; 
who  sigh  for  deliverance,  but  sadly  forbode  that 
they  shall "  return  no  more,  nor  see  their  native 
country ;"  yea,  weep  for  these.  For,  if  you  weep 
for  them,  you  will  soon  give  them  more  than  tears. 
You  will  carry  them  the  tidings  of  salvation.  You 
will  teU  them  of  Him  who  came  to  "  bring  out  the 
prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  from  the  house  of  bondage."    You  your- 


selves  will  labour  to  help  and  redeem  them, 
seeking  by  your  kindness  to  persuade  them  of  His 
kindness,  by  your  mercy  to  convince  them  of  His 
mercy.  And  in  these  works  of  lore  and  compassion 
you  will  find  a  sovereign  cordial  for  your  personal 
sorrows  and  griefs.  Weep  for  the  sinful,  and  you 
will  no  longer  idly  bemoan  the  dead.  Seek  out  the 
lost,  and  you  will  no  longer  bewail  your  loss.  Let 
love  inspire  and  rule  you,  and  all  the  selfishness 
will  pass  out  of  your  grief,  and,  with  the  selfishness, 
all  the  pain :  you  will  enter  into  the  sacred  and 
abiding  peace  of  God,  who,  heccmae  He  loves  all 
men,  has  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die. 

Time  is  but  as  the  veil  in  the  Temple,  which 
hides  "the  Holy  of  Holies  *'  from  us.  For  many  of 
us  the  veil  is  already  luminous,  or  half-luminous; 
we  can  discern  on  it  the  shadows  of  those  who 
walk  within  it,  in  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God. 
Why  should  we  mourn  for  tJiem,  or  for  the  friends 
who  are  called  to  join  them  ?  Soon  we  too  shall 
pass  within  the  veil,  and  be  transfigured  by  the 
Divine  glory.  Meantime,  let  us  labour,  as  we 
wait,  till  our  change  comes,  seeking  to  draw  others 
into  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  in  which  for 
the  present  and  till  we  reach  "the  holiest  of  all'* 
we  are  content  to  worship ;  and  so  lose  all  the  pain 
of  waiting,  and  of  parting,  in  the  duties  and  hopes 
and  joys  of  a  Divine  service. 


THE    IDIOT    OF    DIXMUYDE. 

BT  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 


CHAPTEE  L 
[jTEB  KAPELL,  a  right  worthy  and 
respected  citizen  of  Dizmuyde,in  Flan- 
ders, was  reading  from  a  large  open 
Bible  placed  on  an  oak  table  l|^efore 
him,  in  an  upper  room  of  lus  house^  in 
that  ancient  town.  The  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  which  found  their  way  through 
the  richly-carved  framework  of  a  bay  window 
fell  on  the  head  of  a  fair  young  girl«  seated  on  a  high- 
back  chair,  placed  just  within  its  recess.  Her  light 
auburn  locks,  secured  round  her  forehead  by  a  golden 
band,  hung  in  rich  cuils  over  her  neck  and  shoulders. 
Her  large  blue  eyes  were  fixed  with  intense  interest 
on  the  reader,  as  if  she  were  drinking  in  every 
word  he  uttered.  It  was  evident  from  the  form  of 
her  features  and  the  expression  of  her  countenanoe 
that  she  was  Walter  Eapell's  daughter.  She  wa& 
and  his  only  child.  Her  mother,  whom  he  loved 
with  the  fondest  affection,  had  been  taken  from 
him  at  her  birth,  and  he  regarded  the  infant  she 
had  left  behind  ad  hia  richest  treasure.  She  re- 
turned his  affection  with  the  most  devoted  and  filial 
love. 

"What  blessed  words  are  these,  my  daughter!'* 


said  Walter  Kapell,  lookiug  up  for  an  instant  and 
gazing  on  his  child.  "'By  one  offering  He  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.'"  He 
continued  reading.  '^  Now  where  remission  of  these 
is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin.  Having 
therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the  new  and  living  way, 
which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us,  and  having  a 
High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let  us  draw  near 
with  a  ti*ue  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith.  Let  us 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without 
wavering ;  for  Ho  is  faithful  that  promised." 

Walter  Kapell,  placing  his  hand  on  the  book  to 
mark  the  passage,  observed,  "  How  different  is  this 
to  the  teaching  of  the  priests  of  Eome,  who  would 
fain  make  us  believe  that  unless  through  their 
mediation,  and  by  fasts  and  penances,  we  should  not 
venture  to  approach  that  loving  God,  who  gave  us 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  showing  how  He 
welcomes  sinners  returning  direct  to  Him. 

"  See,  too,  how  He  values  simple  faith,  as  we  are 
taught  in  the  following  chapter ;  how  He  has  ever 
supported  those  who  adhere  to  Him,  often  through 
trials  of  cruel  mockery,  and  scourgings,  of  bonds  and 
imprisonment;  how  they  were  stoned,  sawn  asunder^, 
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tempted,  elain  with  the  sword,  wandered  abont  in 
eheepskins  and  goatskins,  being  destitute,  afflicted, 
tormented." 

"Truly,  dear  father,  we  have  great  need  at  the 
present  day  of  the  encouragement  which  the  Lord 
in  His  love  has  given  us,'*  observed  the  young  girl. 
"  How  terrible  are  the  .persecutions  to  which  the 
lovers  of  His  Holy  Word  are  subjected  in  all 
directions,  by  that  fearful  man,  Peter  Titelmann,  and 
his  companions.  May  he,  through  God's  mercy,  be 
prevented  from  coming  to  this  town  !"' 

"Amen,  my  daughter,"  said  her  father;  "yet 
should  he  come  we  must  be  prepared,  and  let  us  pray 
for  grace  that  we  may  adhere  to  the  truth  without 
wavering,  as  did  they  of  whom  we  have  been 
reading.'* 

While  they  were  speaking,  cries  and  shouts  were 
heard  at  the  further  end  of  the  street.  As  the 
sounds  drew  nearer,  the  shrill  voices  of  boys  could 
be  distinguished.  An  expression  of  alarm  passed 
across  the  eountenance  of  the  young  girl. 
^.  "  What  is  it,  Marie  ?"  asked  her  father. 

She  opened  the  lattice  and  looked  out.  "Not 
what  my  foolish  fancy  had  supposed,"  she  answered. 
"I  see  but  a  mob* of  youths  and  boys.  They  are 
shouting  and  jeering  after  that  poor  idiot  lad,  Hans 
Kopperzoon.  See  I  he  stops  and  waves  his  club  to 
drive  them  back.  They  fly  before  him,  and  when 
he  stops  they  again  begin  jeering  and  shouting,  and 
trying  to  excite  him  to  fury,  and  amusing  them- 
selves with  the  strange  movements  he  makes  when  in 
a  rage.  Now  he  moves  on  again,  and  they  follow, 
pressing  on  him  as  before.  They  are  seizing  stones. 
He  has  overtaken  one,  and  seems  about  to  strike 
him,  but  withholds  his  weapon,  and  merely  drives 
him  back  with  his  hand,  as  if  with  contempt.  They 
seem  not  to  appreciate  the  poor  idiot's  forbear- 
ance. Oh,  cruel !  a  stone  thrown  from  a  distance 
has  struck  him !  Others  follow  the  example  of  the 
first  coward;  and  now  whole  showers  are  falling 
round  him." 

''That  must  not  be!"  exclaimed  Walter  Kapell; 
••  I  must  save  the  poor  youth,  idiot  though  he  be,  at 
all  risks;"  and  he  hurried  from  the  room.  Marie 
followed  him  down-stairs. 

•  "Oh,  father!  let  me  accompany  you,  as  surely, 
brutal  as  they  may  be,  they  will  not  dare  to  throw 
stones  at  a  girl,  though  they  may  not  respect  even 
you." 

The  citizen,  not  hearing  her,  took  his  hat  from  a 
peg  on  the  wall  in  the  entrance  passage,  and  hurried 
into  the  street. 

Marie,  thinking  of  her  father's  danger,  and  re- 
gardless of  herself,  without  stopping  even  to  throw 
a  hood  over  her  head,  followed  him.  The  poor  idiot, 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  blows  he  was  receiving  from 
the  stones  while  slowly  retreating,  turned  round 
every  now  and  then  to  face  his  opponents,  whirling 
round  his  club  with  which  he  warded  off  some  of  the 


missiles.  Still  it  was  evident  from  the  number  of  his 
savage  foes  increasing  every  instant,  and  pressing 
closer  and  closer  round  him,  that  he  would  ultimately 
be  overcome,  and  that  any  momenta  stone  larger 
than  the  rest  striking  him  on  the  head  might  prove 
fatal. 

Walter  Kapell,  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposing  himself,  rushed  up  to  the  side  of  the 
idiot,  shouting  to  the  mob,  among  whom  a  number 
of  savage-looking  men  had  mixed. 

"Stand  back,  Inad,  cruel  people  !  What  harm  has 
this  poor  youth  done  ?  Do  you  wish  to  kill  him  by 
thus  casting  stones  at  his  head  ?" 

"  He  is  a  sorcerer  and  wizard:  he  deserves  death!" 
cried  out  several  voices  from  among  the  crowd.  "  He 
has  bewitched  the  children  and  the  cows :  there  is  no 
knowing  what  mischief  he  has  done.*' 

"Because  he  has  done  none,"  answered  Walter 
Kapell.  "He  is  perfectly  harmless,  I  tell  you,  and 
wishes  not  to  injure  man,  woman,  or  child,  or  cattle 
either.  But  take  yourselves  to  your  homes,  and  let 
him  go  in  peace." 

Poor  Hans,  hearing  a  friendly  voice,  cast  a  grateful 
glance  toward  Herr  Kapell,  and  ran  behind  him. 

"Beware  what  you  are  about,  Walter  Kapell," 
cried  a  man  from  the  crowd.  "  If  you  take  to  pro- 
tecting wizards  and  sorcerers,  you  will  have  enoagh 
to  do  to  look  after  yourself.  Stone  them  both  to- 
gether," continued  the  same  person,  one  of  those 
who  had  lately  arrived  on  the  scene. 

The  first  assailants  of  ihe  idiot,  only  requiring 
encouragement,  again  began  to  cast  stones,  but  at 
that  moment  Marie,  seeing  the  danger  of  hex 
father,  hastened  up,  and  threw  herself  before  him. 
On  seeing  this,  once  more  the  idiot  began  to  whirl 
round  his  dub,  and  warded  off  several  of  the  mis- 
siles, which  might  otherwise  have  struck  the  fair 
girl. 

"Oh,  people!  are  you  human  beings  or  savage 
beasts?*'  exclaimed  the  citizen,  endeavouring  to  shield 
his  daughter. 

"  Shame !  *'  cried  several  from  the  crowd.  *'  There 
is  a  young  girl  there ;  we  must  not  hurt  her." 

"She  IB,  perchance,  in  league  with  the  wizard," 
cried  out  the  same  savage  who  had  before  spoken. 
"Treat  them  aUaUke!" 

Some  of  those  in  front,  however,  struck  by  tho 
beauty  of  Marie,  now  turned  round  to  stop  the 
rest,  and  allowed  time  for  Walter  Kapell  to  with- 
draw her,  as  well  as  the  idiot,  within  the  shelter 
of  their  house,  the  door  of  which  had  been  l^t  open. 
So  suddenly  had  the  whole  affair  occurred  that  the 
servants,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  back  part  of 
the  premises,  had  not  been  aware  of  what  was  taking 
place.  Happily  Marie  had  escaped  without  a  blow, 
while  Walter  Kapell  himself  had  suffered  but  slightly, 
though  the  poor  idiot  was  bruised  all  over,  and  his 
face  cut  by  the  stones  which  had  struck  him. 

While  Herr  Kapell  led  Hans  into  a  back  room. 


THE  IDIOT  OF  DIXMUYDE. 


where  bis  hurts  might  be  attended  to  by  his  old 
housekeeper,  Marie's  faithful  nurse,  Marie  ran  up- 
stairs to  bring  certain  salves  and  bandages  from  the 
closet  in  which  those  things^  with  many  others,  were 
stored.  As  she  passed  the  sitting-room,  glancing  in, 
she  saw,  to  her  astonishment,  two  persons  who  were 
standing  over  the  Bible  in  which  her  father  had  been 
reading,  and  while  one  was  examining  its  contents, 
the  other  was  apparently  engaged  in  making  notes 
in  a  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Her  step  was 
light ;  their  backs  were  turned  toward  her.  Trem- 
bling with  alarm,  she  hastened  on  to  obtain  the 
articles  wanted  for  the  poor  idiot,  intending  to  tell 
ber  father  what  she  had  seen  on  her  return.  She 
was  some  time  searching  for  the  things,  and  when 
she  again  passed  the  room  the  strangers  had  disap- 
I>eared.  She  hurried  down-staire,  and  as  she  reached 
the  passage  she  saw  two  figures  at  the  street  door. 
They  opened  it  noiselessly,  as  if  accustomed  to  such 
a  proceeding,  and  passed  out,  closing  it  again  in  a 
like  cautious  way  behind  them.  Poor  Marie's  heart 
trembled,  sure  that  they  had  come  for  no  good  pur- 
pose. She  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which 
these  who  ventured  to  read  the  Bible  were  exposed ; 
it  had  long  been  a  prohibited  book  in  the  dominions 
of  the  crael  and  bigoted  Emperor,  Charles  V.  He 
had  some  years  before  appointed  Francis  van  der 
Hulst  to  be  Inquisitor  Genersd  for  the  Netherlands — 
a  man  called  by  Erasmus,  in  his  sarcastic  vein,  "  a 
wonderful  enemy  to  learning/*  He  had  characterised 
the  coadjutor  of  the  former—Nicholas  of  Egmond — a 
CaxmeHte  monk,  as  "  a  >  madman  armed  with  a 
sword." 

These  two  fearful  men  had  received  full  powers  to 
cite,  arrest,  imprison,  and  torture  heretics,  without 
observing  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  and  cause  their 
aentences  to  be  executed  without  appeal.  They  were 
ordered,  however,  to  take  the  advice  of  the  President 
of  the  Grrand  Council  of  Mechlin,  Laurens  by  name, 
a  cruel  and  ignorant  man,  who  hated  learning  with 
a  more  than  deadly  hatred,  and  who,  consequently, 
might  certainly  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  severest 
joilgments  which  the  Inquisitor  might  fulminate. 
Satisfied  with  the  zeal  and  energy  of  these  worthies 
in  their  endeavour  to  root  out  heresy,  the  Pope  of 
Borne  had  gladly  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  the 
Emperor.  Thus  the  Papal  Inquisition  had  been 
established  in  the  Provinces.  Though  these  men 
were  ultimately  removed,  the  infamous  Van  der  Hulst 
being  degraded  for  forging  a  document,  and  other 
styles  of  roguery,  they  were  succeeded  by  others 
equally  bloodthirsty  and  unscrupulous,  who  employed 
various  ofBcials  of  the  same  character,  among  whom 
Peter  Titelmann  was  pre-eminent  for  his  outrageous 
cruelty.  Philip  had  now  succeeded  the  Emperor 
Charles,  as  King  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
had  exhibited  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  Soman 
Catholic  Church,  and  his  love  for  his  sultjects,  by  con- 
finning  and  renewing  all  the  acts  of  his  father.  Pass- 


ing  through  tbe  most  thriving  portion  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Titelmann  executed  his  diabolical  functions 
with  a  swiftness,  precision,  and  even  jocularity,  which 
hardly  seemed  human.  Contemporary  chronicles  de- 
scribe him  as  like  some  grotesque  yet  terrible  goblin, 
careering  through  the  country  by  night  or  day,  alone 
on  horseback,  smiting  the  trembling  peasants  on  the 
head  with  a  great  club,  spreading  dismay  far  and 
wide,  dragging  suspected  persons  from  their  fire-sides 
or  their  bods,  and  thrusting  them  into  dungeons, 
arresting,  torturing,  strangling,  burning,  with  hardly 
the  shadow  of  warrant,  information,  or  process.  Such 
was  Peter  Titelmann,  who  had  already  visited  B<»ne 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  but  had  not  as  yet  made 
his  appearance  at  Dixmuyde.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  place  hoped  fondly  that  he  would  refrain  from 
paying  them  a  visit,  which  would  not  fail  to  be  um- 
weloome  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Poor  little  Marie  had  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
about  that  terrible  personage,  and  thoughts  of  his 
fearful  character  had  intruded  themselves  into  her 
mind  even  while  she  was  listening  to  the  words  of 
Sacred  Writ  which  her  father  had  been  reading.  She 
could  not  fail  therefore  to  connect  the  visit  of  the 
mysterious  strangers  who  had  intruded  themselves 
into  the  house,  and  so  stealthily  ag^n  hurried  out, 
with  the  proceedings  of  Titelmann.  She  closed  the 
door  with  bolt  and  bar  behind  them,  and  then,  with 
the  salves  and  bandages  which  she  had  obtained, 
her  limbs  trembling  and  her  cheek  pallid  with  fear, 
entered  the  chamber  to  which  the  poor  idiot  had 
been  conveyed.  She  there  found  her  father  and  her  old 
nurse  engaged  in  bathing  the  head  and  limbs  of  the 
unfortimate  Hans.  They  had  taken  off  his  coat  tiiat 
they  might  the  better  examine  the  hurts  he  had 
received  on  his  arms  and  shoulders. 

"That  is  a  dear  good  girl,"  exclaimed 'the  nurse, 
as  she  turned  over  the  articles  which  Marie  bad 
brought;  "  you  have  forgotten  nothing  that  we  re- 
quire. Please  hand  me  that  pot  of  salve,  it  is  the 
very  thing  for  these  sort  of  ix^uries ;  and  now  those 
bandages.  We  will  make  you  more  easy,  poor 
Hans.    There,  do  not  groan  so." 

The  agitated  tone,  however,  of  Marie's  voice  as  she 
spoke  to  Margaret  attracted  at  length  her  father's 
attention.  The  poor  idiot's  hurts  having  been  dressed, 
Walter  Eapell  asked  lus  daughter  if  anything  further 
had  happened  to  alarm  her.  She  then  .told  him  of 
the  persons  she  had  seen  in  the  atting-room.  The 
information  naturally  made  him  very  anxious.  **  But 
are  you  sure  you  really  saw  any  one?"  he  asked. 
"  Were  they  not,  perchance,  creatures  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  your  alarm  might  have  conjured  up  ? 
Surely  no  one  would  have  ventured  thus  to  intrude 
into  our  house,  unless  they  had  come  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stealing  ?  Did  you  not  see  them  oanying 
anything  away  P  "   ' 

Marie  assured  her  father  that  she  could  hot 
mifitake  the  evidence  of  her  senses. 
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*'  We  will  soon  ascertain  the  truth,  then,"  he  said. 
"  Margaret,  do  you  watch  over  the  poor  lad,  while 
we  go  and  examine  the  room." 

He  and  his  daughter  hastened  up-stairs.  Nothing 
had  been  taken,  that  they  could  discover ;  but  the 
pages  of  the  Bible  had  been  turned  over,  for  Eapell 
remembered  well  the  part  he  had  left  open.  ''  I  am 
afraid  you  are  right,  my  daughter/'  he  said ;  **  but 
whether  the  men  you  saw  were  spies  or  intended  to 
rob  us,  but  were  disturbed  by  your  coming,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  whatever  may  happen.  We  are  in 
God*8  hands,  my  daughter.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
know  we  are  watched  over  by  One  who  cares  for 
us." 

"  Yes,  my  father ;  but  might  it  not  be  safer  for 
you  to  conceal  yourself,  or  seek  safety  in  flight  ? 
We  have  heard  how  those  are  treated  who  venture 
to  read  God's  Word;  and  the  men  I  saw  may  be 
spies  sent  by  the  fearful  Inquisitor.  Perchance  he 
himself  may  soon  follow,  and  then  what  will  happen 
we  know  not." 

"  I  know  very  well  what  may  happen,"  said  Walter 


Eapell,  looking  upward ;  "  but  I  will  not  endeavour 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  doing  what  is  right  in 
God's  sight.  He  tells  us  to  search  the  Scriptures^ 
and  to  commit  our  ways  unto  Him :  we  have  been 
doing  so." 

"You  are  right,  my  dear  father,  I  know,"  said 
Marie  ;  "but  yet  I  should  be  happier  if  I  knew  that 
you  were  beyond  the  reach  of  that  terrible  Peter 
Titelmann.  Many  have  fled  from  the  country  to 
escape  his  cruelty.  I  would  thankfully  accompany 
you,  even  if  I  knew  that  we  were  never  again  to  see 
©ur  dear  home." 

*'  The  scene  you  have  just  gone  through,  my  child, 
has  agitated  you,  and  made  you  more  alarmed  than 
the  case  demands,"  said  Eapell.  "  Sit  down ;  I  will 
again  read  some  of  this  blessed  book,  and  we  shall 
assuredly  find  comfort  and  consolation  in  it."  Marie 
resumed  the  seat  she  had  quitted  when  they  went 
to  the  rescue  of  the  poor  idiot,  and  endeavoured  to 
calm  her  mind  as  she  listened  to  the  words  which 
fell  from  her  father's  lips. 

{To  be  contiHued.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PHILIP. 

OOL!" 

"At    forty    man    suspects 
himself  a  fool,"  says  Young, 
the  sentention&     Philip  Ten- 
terden  suspected    it   a  little 
earlier,  it  seemed,  for  he  mut- 
tered the  objectionable  word, 
evidently  casting  it  in  his  own 
he  passed  the    mirror   on  the 
If,  and  greeted  his  gloomy  re- 
sre.     Then  he  flung  himself  into 
lair,  and  from  thence  surveyed 
te    prospeat    with    determined 
resignation. 
'    It  certainly  was  not  an  inviting  one.     A  newly- 
kindled  fire  sputtered  in  the  grate,  and  the  room, 
already  full  of  November  fog,  was  fast  filling  with 
the  acrid  smoke  of  burning  wood.  "  Fool ! "  muttered 
Philip;  but  for  what  ? — for  living  the  life  of  a  bache- 
lor in  London  lodgings,  or  for  feeling  desperately 
depressed  and  miserable  on  that  particular  occasion, 
when  there   was  nothing   more   than  usual  in  the 
circumstances,  except  that  the  fire  refused  to  burn 
up  and  the  not  very  neat-handed  Phillis,  Mary,  had 
re-lit  it  so  awkwardly  that  half  of  the  smoke  found 
its  way  into  the  room  instead  of  up  the  chimney. 
She    had   also  disappeared,   leaving  behind  her   a 
stalactite-looking  candle,  the  light  of  which  made  fog 
and  smoke  and  darkness  visible. 


Presently,  however,  the  damsel  reappeared,  carry- 
ing a  regulator  lamp — a  very  ill-regulated  lamp  jt 
was,  for  Mary  generally  contrived  to  make  it  smoke 
and  smell  abominably  at  some  period  of  the  evening, 
besides  which,  it  showed  itself  capable  of  a  variety 
of  caprices  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary 
intelligence.  On  the  present  occasion  it  simply  went 
out  as  soon  as  it  was  set  upon  the  table,  and  Mary — 
who,  by  the  aid  of  a  vivid  imagination,  could  always 
account  for  its  vagaries — stated  apologetically  that 
it  had  had  too  much  "ile,"  adding  privately  what 
sounded  very  much  like  "drat  it,"  as  she  lifted  the 
glass  globe  and  chimney,  and  applied  a  lighted  match 
to  the  wick.  When  she  had  set  the  lamp  agoing,  she 
went  down  upon  her  knees  and  poked  the  fire  with 
her  fingers,  and  blew  it  with  her  breath.  And  not  a 
word  of  remonstrance  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  figure 
in  the  chair — not  a  word,  for  he  knew  that  the 
slightest  miu:mur  would  bring  down  upon  him  a 
shower  of  fibs. 

Mary  was  an  Irish  girl,  clean  and  active  and  clever 
enough,  but  awkward  at  little  things,  as  if  her  fingers 
had  an  inherited  incapacity  for  dealing  with  them,  an 
incapacity  which  extended  to  her  tongue  with  regard 
to  facts  big  and  little.  Several  times  in  his  despair 
Philip  had  summoned  the  landlady,  but  on  her  appear- 
ance his  accusations  had  assumed  the  mildest  form — 
indeed,  they  had  sounded  to  the  poor  woman,  unused 
to  so  much  courtesy,  like  commendation  itself.  She  la- 
boured under  a  distressing  breathlessness,  which  made 
her  eyes  brighten  and  dilute,  and  which  gave  her,  as 
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she  leaned  heavily  against  the  table  with  one  hand, 
and  held  the  other  before  her  lips  in  a  depre- 
cating manner,  the  look  of  a  creature  hunted  and 
at  bay.  Philip  was  glad  to  see  as  little  of  her  as 
possible. 

Mary,  having  coaxed  the  fire  into  burning,  pro- 
ceeded  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  evening 
She  covered  one  half  of  the  table  with  a  cloth — ^a 
plan  which  strictly  defined  the  isolation  of  the  meaL 
maker — ^and  set  thereon  the  materials  for  a  non- 
descript meal — tea  and  a  mutton  chop.  Philip 
Tenterden  had  given  up  dining.  In  this  fashion  he 
breakfasted  and  in  this  fashion  he  supped,  eating 
besides  a  comfortless  midday  meal  in  a  city  dining, 
room. 

He  ate  his  chop  and  drank  his  tea  slowly  and  in 
silence.  It  seemed  indeed  a  very  silent  house,  in 
o&e  of  those  ''no  thoroughfare"  roads,  where  the 
gr£kS8  grows  along  the  edges  of  the  pavement  and 
by  the  sides  of  the  railings.  When  the  things  had 
been  removed,  he  went  to  a  side-table  and  took  up 
a  book,  one  he  had  taken  from  a  lending-library,  and 
sat  reading  for  a  time.  At  length  he  tlirew  it  down  in 
disgust — it  might  have  been  with  his  own  mood,  but 
the  unfortunate  author  came  in  for  a  share  of  it. 
He  wished  that  he  had  brought  work  with  him — a 
thing  which  he  often  did — ^but  as  he  had  not,  he 
tossed  back  his  hair  from  his  forehead  and  sat  reso- 
lutely looking  into  the  ^e,  daring  to  do  nothing. 
Yes,  daring!  for  it  was  not  a  pleasant  airy  day- 
dream that  came  to  take  possession  of  the  mind 
of  Philip  Tenterden;  it  was  a  troop  of  dadc,  sad, 
bitter,  perhaps  well-nigh  maddening  thoughts,  to 
which,  with  a  scornful  smile  lengthening  his  lopg, 
dose  lips,  he  said,  "  Come  on." 

Philip  Tenterden  is  dark,  but  certainly  not  strik- 
ingly handsome,  he  is  too  long-nosed  and  lantern- 
jawed  for  that ;  but  he  has  a  fine  graceful  head  and 
beautiful  eyes.  The  lines  of  his  face  are  neither 
weak  nor  sensual.  A  man  who  would  enjoy  keenly 
and  suffer  keenly ;  he  sees  and  fights  with  the 
shadows  about  him,  pursues  them,  entreats  them, 
and  does  not  succeed  in  dispelling  them  with  the 
light  of  conunon  day,  or  its  artificial  substitutes,  as 
most  of  us  do.  And  distrust  has  come  to  be  the 
Attitude  of  his  soul ;  perhaps  his  profession  fosters  it, 
for  he  is  junior  partner  in  a  firm  of  City  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Austin,  Tabor,  and  Tenterden^  and  he  sees 
a  good  deal  of  naked  human  nature  on  one  side. or 
the  other.  And  he  never  g^ves  over  suffering  because 
of  this :  eveiy  new  instance  of  falsehood,  treachery, 
overreaching,  and  wrong  which  comes  before  him 
gives  him  a  new  pang.  He  would  fain  reverence 
humanity,  and  to  him  its  wholesale  insincerities  and 
degradations  are  continimlly  revealed  in  their  darkest 
colours.  Once  on  a  time,  with  a  youthful  passion  of 
pity,  he  had  gone  down  among  the  poor — the  outcast 
poor  of  London — and  he  had  found  himself  fiounder- 
ing  in  a  perfect  quagmire  of  imposture  and  deceit. 


"  Charity  is  an  impossibility,"  he  had  said  to  himself » 
turning  back  into  the  beaten  tracks  of  respectabilitj; 
and  adding,  ''  all  men  are  liars." 

But  was  there  no  insincerity  in  Philip  Tenterden's 
own  life  ?  It  seemed  to  some  who  knew  him  that 
there  must  be,  for  his  conduct  and  principles  were 
not  always  reconcilable,  at  least  from  without.  He 
was  rich — that  is  to  say,  rich  for  his  position,  having 
an  income  of  nearly  J£1,000  a  year,  and  yet  he  was 
not  liberal — in  fact,  never  gave  at  all  toward  any 
purpose,  however  laudable,  even  when  he  had  been 
betrayed  into  speaking  of  it  with  enthusiasm.  Was 
he  a  miser  ?  It  seemed  so  to  some  who  knew  that  he 
lived  in  humdrum  lodgings  at  a  guinea  a  week, 
dressed  with  ertreme  plainness,  and  never  entered  a 
place  of  amusement.  "  Why  do  you  live  in  that  out- 
of-the-way  place,  Tenterden  ? "  said  his  senior,  Mr. 
Tabor.  "  I  wish  you  would  come  up  beside  us  again 
and  be  a  little  more  accessible." 

But  Philip  Tenterden  shook  his  head  and  said  he 
had  got  accustomed  to  his  solitude  and  had  given  up 
going  out  in  the  evening. 

It  was  strange,  so  many  things  men  think  good 
were  open  to  him ;  society,  local  public  business,  the 
claims  of  which  he  had  been  wont  to  advocate  and 
from  which  he  had  hurriedly  withdrawn,  and  last 
(not  least)  maiTiogc.  And  he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
any  of  them. 

"  Depend  upon  it  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,"  said 
Mrs.  Tabor  in  confidence  to  her  husband. 

"  I  thought  at  one  time,''  said  Mr.  Tabor,  speaking 
with  his  usual  deliberation,  as  if  he  always  weighed 
his  words,  which  was  the  case — "  I  thought  at  one 
time  he  was  getting  fond  of  our  little  Lucy." 

"You  discouraged  him  rather,  I  think,"  said  his 
wife,  with  the  slightest  ring  of*  dissatisfaction  in  her 
tone.  Philip  had  always  been  an  immense  favourite 
of  Mrs.  Tabor's. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  did  particularly,"  said  Mi-. 
Tabor.  "  There  was  no  advance  on  his  part  enough 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  discouraging  manner,  and  Lucy 
was  but  a  child.  Tou  know  it  is  two  yesuca  nearly 
since  he  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  have  seen 
little  enough  of  him  since  then.  Lucy  is  only  nine- 
teen, and  we  don't  want  to  lose  the  little  one  yet, 
do  we?" 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Tabor,  warmly;  "but  there's 
nobody  I  would  like  so  much  to  see  her  many  as 
Philip." 

Mrs.  Tabor  was  anything  but  deliberate — a  rash, 
warm-hearted  woman.  Kot  that  her  husband's  de- 
liberateness  was  the  result  of  want  of  heart.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Tabor  was  kind  and  liberal;  it  was  the 
result  of  an  overwhelming  conscientiousness  acting 
upon  a  naturally  slow  and  cautious  temperament. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  gone  so  far  as  that,"  re- 
marked her  husband,  rather  wistfully;  "at  least  in 
serious  intention." 

"I  don't  know  about  serious  intention,"  she  an- 
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8irered«  laogiim^.  "  He  was  fond  of  her  when  she 
was  ten  years  <M,  and  he  was  twenty.  They  wore 
the  best  of  friends  up  to  two  years  ago,  and  I  think 
she  misses  him." 

"Has  she  said  anything  to  moke  you  think  so?" 
said  Mr.  Tabor,  anxiously. 

"No,  she  says  nothing — a  far  worse  sign  in  a  girl 
like  Lucy." 

"  Well,  yOa  know  best,  mamma,"  he  answered* 
smiling  tenderly;  ''but  I  think  the  child  does  not 
look  unhappy." 

"Oh!  thank  God,  no,"  said  the  mother,  earnestly. 
These  two  had  known  sorrow  in  their  youth,  and 
their  one  desire  was  to  shield  their  daughter  from  it, 
though  indeed  it  had  not  been  bad  for  either  of  them; 
it  had  not  been  to  either  of  them  the  sorrow  that 
worketh  death.  Not  death  to  the  body,  it  seldom  does 
that;  but  to  the  soul,  with  its  hopes  and  loves  and 
aspirations.  They  had  laid  their  trouble  clean  away 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  made  their  little  world 
as  bright  and  gay  as  they  could  make  it  for  their 
laughing,  dancing  child. 

'« That  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Tabor, "  for  of  late  I  h«7e 
noiaccd  some  things  I  do  not  quite  approve  of  in 
Philip." 

" Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Tabor.  " He  used  to  be  the 
best  young  man^ou  ever  had  in  the  office;  before  he 
was  taken  into  partnership  you  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  business  abilities.*' 

"And  so  I  have  still,"  replied  her  husband;  "he 
transacts  erery  piece  of  business  entrusted  to  him 
with  ability  and  zeal,  throws  his  whole  heart  and- 
soul  into  it.  It  is  not  that.  I  have  noticed  a  certain 
graspingness,  which  is  unnatural  in  youth,  and  a 
jMzsimoniousness  which  is  unfitting  and  unnecessary. 
I  would  not  like  to  give  our  little  one  into  the 
Iceeping  of  a  miserly  man.  I  like  a  liberal  spirit, 
even  if  it  errs  on  the  side  of  liberality.'* 

And  Mrs.  Tabor  once  more  jumped  to  her  own 
conclusion,  and  repeated,  "Depend  upon  it  he  is 
going  to  get  married,  and  is  saving  up  for  it.  You 
can  have  nothing  to  say  against  that,  my  dear/' 


CHAPTEE   11. 

liZMOSUBS. 

Fmiizp  Tkttbbdsk's  mode  of  living  did  not  allow  of 
much  variety  of  occupation.  When  he  had  looked 
for  some  time  into  the  fire,  he  went  and  looked  out  at 
the  window,  to  see  whether  ther^  remained  for  him 
the  possibility  of  the  only  alternative  to  his  lonely 
sitting,  a  long  lonely  walk.  At  first,  of  course,  he 
saw  the  refiection  of  the  room,  with  its  lamp  and  fire 
blurred  with  fog.  But  he  got  behind  the  Venetian, 
and  as  he  watched  the  street  lamp  glimmer  feebly 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  he  decided  that  the 
night  was  ntt  very  bad,  and  that  he  migbt  ven- 
ture out.  He  heard  just  then  the  eight  xO*clock 
post  enter  the  road.    Eat-tat  after  rat-tat  sounded 


nearer  and  nearer,  but  awoke  no  expectation  in  his 

mind.    He  had  no  letters  that  did  not  go  to  the  City. 

So  he  neither  stirred  nor  changed  his  attitude,  even 

when  the  x)08tman  knocked  at  his  own  door.     He  was 

standing  there  when  Mary  entered  with  two  notes  on 

a  little  black  tray.     He  advanced  to  take  them,  and 

noted  a  mark  on  each,  suspiciously  like  that  called 

I  "Peter's  thumb,"   but  he    saw  nothing   more    till 

I  the  girl  had   withdrawn.     Then  he  looked   at   the 

I  letters,  and  as  he  did  so  a  smile  dawned  on  his  face, 

I  making  it  tenderer  and  more  beautiful  than   one 

might  have  fancied.      The  letter  held  uppermost, 

j  the  letter  smiled  upon  so  tenderly,  was  addressed  in 

I  a  pretty  hand  he  knew.    He  opened  it,  and  it  was 

I  written  in  the  same,  but  not  in  the  writer's  name.    It 

I  was  a  formal  invitation  to  a  party  on  the  28th  of  the 

I  month,  purporting  to  come  from  the  writer's  mamma. 

It  was  quite  extraordinary  the  amount  of  attention 

I  those  four  and  a  half  lines  seemed  to  require.    He 

knitted  his  brows  and  bit  his  lipd  over  them,  took 

:  several  turns  up  and  down,  stood  irresolute,  sat  down 

;  and  got  up  again,  and  appeared  as  if  he  could  not 

'  dismiss  them. 

At  length  he  sat  down  once  more,  wrote  an  accept- 
ance, which  was  informal,  and  ran : — 

'*  Dear  Mbs.  Tabob,— Though  I  have  given  up  party  going  for 
Borne  time,  I  mean  to  allow  myself  the  pleaaoxe  of  being  present 
on  the  S8tlL— Toazs,  always  sinoeielj 

**  Pbilxp  Tbstbbdxv." 

But  when  he  had  so  written  he  laid  the  note  aside, 
as  if  quite  uncertain  whether  he  should  send  it  or  no, 
while  his  face  relapsed  into  the  deepest  gloom.  He 
took  up  the  other  with  a  look  of  supreme  disgust. 
It  was  addressed  in  a  particularly  scrawling  hand, 
and  written  in  the  same ;  but  it  had  also  the  merit  of 
being  brief.    It  ran: — 

"  DBAS  Phil,— I  want  to  see  you  immediately  about  aometiiing 
that  has  happened.  Please  oome  to-night  if  you  can.— Yours 
affectionately,  "  Faihit  Loybjot.'* 

Over  this  Philip  hesitated  not  at  all.  He  deter, 
mined  at  once  to  answer  the  summons,  perhaps  fox 
the  very  reason  that  it  would  dispose  of  a  disagree- 
able duty,  though  he  had  a  certain  relish  for  such, 
and  in  five  minutes  more  he  was  abroad. 

He  caught  a  train  at  the  suburban  station,  about 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  his  lodgings,  and  by  dint  of 
expertness  reached  the  other  side  of  London  in  little 
more  than  an  hour.  Having  arrived  at  the  outekirt 
— that  is  to  say,  the  last  row  of  buildings  tbat  had 
infringed  on  the  open  fields — ^he  had  also  arrived  at 
his  destination;  but  for  full. five  minutes  he  paused, 
looking  up  at  the  closely  shuttered  and  curtained 
windows  before  him,  through  which  not  even  a  ray  of 
light  escaped  to  cheer  him,  with  tidings  of  warmth 
and  light  within. 

The  row  consisted  of  a  block  of  three  villas,  dis- 
tinguished— or  rather  quite  the  reverse  of  distin- 
guished—by the  title  of  "Park  Villas,"  looking 
out  on  the  pleasant  fields  which  stretch  upwards 
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to  Hampfitead  Heatlu  They  had  been  built  and 
inhabited  by  families  connected  together  by  the 
ties  of  business  and  friendship,  who  had  migrated 
thither  in  a  body  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fins- 
bury  Square. 

Mr.  Austin,  who  took  possession  of  No.  1,  was  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Austin  and  Tabor,  solicitors.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  bachelor.  His  partner,  Mr.  Tabor, 
brought  with  him  a  wife  and  daughter,  a  little  maid 
of  some  nine  summers,  to  No.  2;  while  Mr.  Tenterden, 
Philip's  father,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  both  partners, 
occupied  No.  3,  with  his  sons  Francis  and  Philip, 
and  his  orphan  ward,  Fanny  Lovejoy. 

As  Philip  glanced  up  at  the  houses  the  thought  in 
his  mind  was  not  of  the  changes  wrought  within  and 
arouiid  them  by  the  tide  of  human  vicissitude;  it  was 
of  sunny  slips  of  garden  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  when 
he  sat  upon  the  wall,  a  long-limbed  lad,  and  teased 
and  petted  and  pelted  with  flowers  a  laughing  girl, 
whose  every  secret  he  knew,  whose  every  happiness 
he  shared.  Winters  must  have  alternated  with  sum- 
mer even  in  that  favoured  Ic-cality,  but  they  were  blot- 
ted out  of  remembrance,  only  the  '*  sunny  memories  " 
lived  and  clung  about  the  home  of  Philip's  youth.* 

At  length  he  knocked  at  No.  3.  A  great  brass 
plat«  was  on  the  door  bearing  upon  it  the  name  of 
LovcQoy,  a  fanqy  of  Fanny's  when  she  came  to  live 
there  all  by  herself.  A  tidy  housemaid  admitted  him, 
rather  astonished  at  his  late  appearance ;  but  looking 
a  welcome  when  she  saw  who  it  was,  and  ushering 
him  at  once  into  the  presence  of  her  mistress. 

Fanny  rose  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  and 
advanced  to  meet  him,  took  his  hand  in  her  plump 
fingers  and  led  him  to  a  chair,  while  a  big  light- 
coloured  cat  caught  the  baU  from  which  she  had  been 
knitting,  and  played  with  it,  lazily  lying  on  his  side  on 
'the  hearth-rug. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to-night,  very ; 
but  I  hardly  expected  you.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
hurry.  I  didn't  say  there  was,  did  I,  Phil  ?  I  forget 
exactly  what  I  said." 

'*What  has  happened?"  he  asked,  releasing  his 
hand.  "  I  see  Puck  is  all  right,"  looking  down  at  the 
cat.  "  Has  one  of  the  servants  been  robbing  you  P 
or  is  it  a  case  of  virtue  in  distress  you  want  to  see 
me  about  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no— that  is,  yes.  The  servants  are  the 
best  OTcatures  in  the  world.     Thanlt  you." 

This  last  was  for  the  return  of  the  ball,  which 
Philip  had  picked  up,  and  disentangled  from  the 
feet  of  the  stool,  just  as  Miss  Lovejoy  had  upset  a 
basketful  of  diamond-shaped  patches  of  knitting  in 
search  of  it. 

*'  Thank  you,"  she  repeated,  as  he  picked  up  the 
pieces.  "  This  is  the  fifty-fourth  diamond  of  my 
fourth  quilt.  I  can't  see  now  to  read  at  night ;  and 
I  like  to  sit  and  think." 

"That's  more  than  I  do,"  said  Philip,  "Your 
thoughts  must  be  pleasant  ones." 


"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  I 
was  thinking  before  you  came  in  how  many  people  I 
have  known,  all  dead  now.  There  was  father  and 
mother  and  the  little  ones,  you  know,  before  I  came 
to  live  with  you.  Then  there  was  Uncle  Joshua  and 
your  fkther  and  mother,  and  Dr.  Darle  and  his  wif^ 
and  our  old  neighbours  the  Finches,  and  the  Bev, 
Mr.  What-was-l^is-name,  the  young  curate,  who  went 
to  Torquay  with  his  sister." 

"  Quite  enough !  Fanny,  stop,"  exclaimed  Philip, 
when  she  had  got  so  far ;  "I  can't  bear  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know." 

Fanny  was  accustomed  to  Philip's  impatience  with 
her  speeches,  and  she  placidly  paused  in  her  cheerful 
enumeration. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  he  had  known 
her  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  Philip  felt  a 
movement  of  pathetic  interest  in  Fanny  Lov^oy, 
sitting  there  with  that  group  of  old  familiar  faces 
looking  at  her  out  of  the  shadows  and  peopling  her 
solitude, 

It  was  greater  than  his  own,  and  growing  greater 
as  sh^  advanced  on  her  journey,  and  one  after 
another  old  friends  dropped  oC  She  was  at  the 
age,  too,  when  all  the  ties  of  later  life  auce  forming; 
when  the  little  ones  are  g^rowing  up  who  will  lend 
us  their  arms  to  lean  upon  when  our  steps  begin  to 
be  feeble,  who  will  dese  our  eyes  in  the  last  dark- 
ness, and  lean  over  the  verge  of  our  graves  i  but  she 
had  no  link  to  the  new  generation  and  no  attraction 
for  the  old ;  no  light  nor  heat  of  intellect  or  energy 
to  draw  a  little  circle  round  her  out  of  the  ad- 
vancing darkness. 

Fanny  had  been  the  oldest  daughter  in  a  sickly 
family,  a  family  in  which  disease  and  death  had 
been  ever  present  in  their  saddest  forms.     Neither, 
it  might  be,  had  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  father; 
but  sin  there  must  have  been  somewhere  against 
those    laws    written    on    the    tissues    of    fiesh    as 
clearly  as  on  tables  of  stone,  to  have  introduced 
those  fearful  visitations  of  malformation,  sickliness, 
and  idiotcy  which  had  alEUcted  the  Lov^'oy  family. 
The   unhappy  parents,  stiniggling  with  their  own 
infirmities,  had  laid  down  child  after  child,  with 
aching  hearts,  acknowledging  that  it  was  better  so ; 
that  death  was  better  than  the  life  which  they  had 
transmitted;    and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  Fanny 
lived  and  throve  and  grew  fat  and  merry,  an  alto- 
gether inconsequent  little  person,  never  considered 
very  wise,  though  her  only  unwisdom  lay  in  her 
immense   imperturbability,   and  in  her   being    fat 
when    it  was  expected    that   she  should  be  lean> 
and  cheerful  when  all  around  her  were  depressed. 
Good  nature  was   scrawled   in   every  lineament  of 
her  fat   face,   a  good  nature   which  had  been  set 
down    to    stupidity,    an     opinion   justified    by    a 
curious  incoherence  and  inconsequence  of   ^P®^^' 
qualities  which  did  not  come  out  in  act  or  deed. 
She  was  not,  as  a  girl,  either  Ul-formed  or  ugly ; 
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but  she  was  niiiiSTially  fat,  and  persistently  untidy. 
Her  strings  irere  always  untied  and  lier  buttons 
unfastened,  and  she  lost  things  endlessly.  And 
now,  before  middle  age,  she  was  left  entirely  alone, 
and  entirely  independent,  a  woman  who  trusted 
eTerybody  who  came  near  her.  She  was  bound  to 
do  something  foolish,  in  the  opinion  of  the  one  or 
two  people  who  had  any  interest  in  her  still,  and 
they  watched  accordingly;  but  her  confiding  trust 
bad  hitherto  been  completely  justified. 

A  friendless  orphan  at  seyenteen,  she  had  been 
left  to  the  care  of  Philip's  father,  who  was  her 
sole  guardian;  and  for  fifteen  years  of  her  life 
she  had  remained  in  his  house  as  a  daughter.  She 
had  three  hundred  a  year  at  her  own  disposal ; 
and,  after  paying  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  her  board 
and  tlukt  of  the  servant  who  waited  on  her,  she  spent 
the  remainder  in  her  own  slipshod  fashion,  giving 
away  a  large  proportion  of  it  in  easy  charity. 
But  she  had  been  very  free  and  very  happy  in  the 
Tenterden  household,  having  apparently  no  ambition 
and  no  desires  beyond  it. 

Five  years  after  the  removal  to  Park  Villas,  Mrs. 
Tenterden  died,  a  quiet,  colourless  woman — ^per- 
haps because  her  lot  was  quiet  and  colourless— but 
one  who  ruled  her  house  like  an  embodied  equity. 
Mr.  Tenterden,  a  singularly  reserved  man,  exhibited 
a  strange  mixture  of  sorrow  and  of  what  appeared 
relief  from  restraint  when  she  died.  His  sons 
believed  that  he  acted  under  excitement,  for  he  was 
demonstrative  where  he  had  been  hitherto  shy> 
and  voluble  where  he  had  been  silent.  Philip,  the 
youngest  son,  had  remained  under  his  father's 
roof.  Articled  at  seventeen  to  Messrs.  Austin  and 
Tabor,  he  had  remained  after  his  five  years'  proba- 
tion on  the  footing  of  a  future  partner,  an  honour 
which  he  obtained  after  other  five  years  of  servitude. 


FraAcis,  the  eldest  son,  was  settled  in  the  North  of 
England  as  an  engineer. 

The  long-established  routine  of  the  widower's 
household  went  on  as  before,  under  the  gpiidance  of 
Fanny  Lovejoy;  but  Mr.  'Tenterden  himself  was 
failing  rapidly,  becoming  a  tremulous,  sleepless, 
sickly  man.  One  day  he  astonished  Philip  by  saying 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him  settled  in  life 
before  he  gave  up  entirely. 

"I  am  not  an  unsettled  character,"  Philip  had 
said,  with  truth;  "  and  I  bave  no  immediate  wish  to 
marry,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

Philip  laid  stress  on  the  word  "  immediate."  Ho 
did  wish  to  marry  some  time,  of  course.  Then 
what  was  he  waiting  for?  Was  it  for  the  lady? 
Her  he  had  chosen  long  ago,  and  she  had  kept 
the  door  of  .his  heart  against  all  comers;  but 
only  the  other  day  his  little  Lucy  had  been  a  child, 
and  he  had  held  back  from  wooing  her  with  scru- 
pulous delicacy,  for  younger  and  tenderer  than  she 
seemed  either  to  father  or  mother,  she  seemed  to 
him. 

Imagine  Philip's  feelings,  therefore,  when  his 
father  said,  with  a  ghastly  attempt  to  appear 
jocular,  and  an  ill-concealed  anxiety  beneath  the 
surface,  "  Tou  and  Fanny  might  make  a  match  of 
it." 

"  What  can  have  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head  ?"  replied  the  indignant  Philip ;  "  an  imbecile 
old  woman  !"  Fanny  was  not  do  many  years  older 
than  himself.  * 

The  joke  was  never  repeated  in  the  face  of  Philip's 
unmitigated  amazement  and  disgust;  but  many  a 
time  did  the  young  man  look  at  the  unconscious 
Fanny  with  curious  eyes,  wondering  how  such  an 
idea  could  ever  have  entered  into  his  father's 
mind.  {To  he  continued.) 
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Chapters  to  he  read — Parts  of  Rwth  i. — iv. 

[NTKOBUCTION.  Tell  the  children 
when  Euth  lived— viz.,  in  time  of 
Judges.  Ask  what  nation  we  have 
history  of  in  earlier  books  of  Bible, 
and  why  they  think  this  story  of  one 
girl  is  told :  Ruth  iv.  22  shows  she  was  an  ances- 
trees  of  David,  and  so  of  Christ. 

I,  BiTTH  IS  MoAB.  Bead  i.  1—11,  and  question 
upon  it,  BO  that  the  circumstances  may  be  fully 
understood.  Remind  of  the  famine  in  Canaan  in 
Abraham's  and  Joseph's  time  (Gen.  xii.  10;  xlii.  1). 
iictore  Naomi's  desolate  condition,  having  lost  hus- 
band and  two  sons  in  a  strange  land.    De^th  at  all 


times  sad,  still  worse  among  strangers.  Ask  questions 
upon  the  well-known  story  of  Orpah's  return  home, 
and  Ruth's  cleaving  to  her  mother-in-law.  See  what 
ifc  shows  on  the  part  of  Ruth.  (1)  Her  deep  love.  Often 
daughters-in-law  do  not  care  for,  or  behave  properly 
to,  mothers-in-law  :  here  there  was  deep  regard  and 
affection,  showing  proper  feeling  and  behaviour  on 
both  sides ;  a  happy  picture  of  family  love.  (2)  Her 
unselfishness.  As  far  as  was  likely,  Moab  would  be  a 
better  home  for  her  than  Judiea,  because  she  would 
b?  among  her  own  friends,  instead  of  strangers ;  but 
this  was  not  thought  of  in  comparison  with  her 
duty  and  affection  towards  Naomi  (see  i.  16 — 18). 
True  love  is  always  unselfish. 
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n.  BuTH  IN  Bethlehek.  (Bead  i.  19 — 22). 
Pictore  out  the  arriral  at  the  little  village ;  the  stir 
and  excitement;  old  friends  crowding  around;  the 
news  spreading ;  Naomi's  sorrowful  remark  that  she 
should  be  called  Marah  (or  bitter).  Befer  to  Ezod. 
TV.  28  :  Marah,  where  the  waters  were  bitter.  See 
how  Naomi  traces  all  her  troubles  to  Gkxl's  provi- 
dence; so  St.  Paul  tells  us  how  Qsd  afflicts  His 
children  (Heb.  xii.  6,  7),  and  Christ  tells  us  the  same 
(Matt.  z.  87>  88).  Now  notice  Buth's  conduct  (read 
chap.  ii.).  (1)  She  mhis  submistwe.  Though  a  widow 
and  full  grqwn,  she  did  nothing  without  conjsidting 
Naomi.  Like  Christ,  who  for  thirty  years  remained 
at  Nazareth,  subject  to  His  earthly  parents  (Luke  ii. 
51).  (2)  She  ioas  industrioue.  She  went  and  gleaned 
in  the  fields  in  order  to  maintain  herself  and  Naomi. 
So  St.  Paul  would  not  be  chargeable  to  his  converts, 
but  worked  night  and  day  (I  Thess.  ii.  9).  She  was 
not  slothful  in  business.  (8)  She  toae  modest.  See 
her  proper  request  to  the  servant,  told  by  him  to  his 
maater  (ii.  7) ;  her  respectful  manner  of  speaking  to 
Boaz  when  questioned  by  him  (ii.  10,  18),  not  pre- 
suming upon  his  kindness,  not  pert,  but  gentle  of 
speech  and  respectful  in  manner.  What  an  example 
to  young  servants  1  and  to  all  in  inferior  positions. 
The  more  modest  and  retiring,  the  more  Christ-like 
they  become. 

Turn  now  from  Buth  to  look  at  Boaz  as  the  model 
of  a  good  master.  (1)  He  feared  God,  remembering 
Ids  Master  in  heaven  (Bph.  vi.  9).  Notice  his 
salutation  to  the  reapers  (ii  4).  (2)  He  looked  afler 
his  servarUs,  No  true  kindness  to  leave  servants 
alone.  See  picture  of  a  good  mistress  among  her 
maidens  (Prov.  zxzi.  27).  (8)  He  was  kind,  letting 
Buth  stay  with  his  servants  and  share  their  meal; 
and  directing  the  reapers  to  let  fall  some  handf uls 
for  her.  How  contrary  to  those  reproached  for  op- 
pressing the  fatherlesa  and  widow  (Isa.  L  23).  His 
was  true  religion,  as  described  by  St.  James  (i.  27). 

III.  Burn  HABBiED.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
read  the  third  chapter;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  tell 


the  children  of  Naomi's  advice  to  Buth  to  take  the 
opportuniiy,  while  Boaz  was  asleep  on  a  pile  of  corn, 
to  lie  down  at  his  feet,  and  place  his  cloak  over  her, 
thus  claiming  his  help  and  protection  to  a  relative. 
Then  explain  that  Boaz  was  a  kinsman,  but  not  the 
nearest  kinsman,  of  Blimelech,  Naomi's  husband. 
Befer  to  Deut.  zzv.  5 — 10  for  the  law  of  inheritance, 
explaining  that  Elimelech's  property  descending  to 
bis  son  Mahlon,  the  nearest  kinsman  ought  to  marry 
Buth,  but,  as  he  failed  to  do  so,  Boaz,  the  next  of 
kin,  bought  his  right  and  married  her  (road  iv. 
9 — 11),  thus  keeping  God's  appointed  law  for  pre- 
serving property  in  a  family,  doing  a  kindness  to  a 
poor  kinswoman,  and  bringing  down  blessing  upon 
himself. 

Pbacttical  lessons.  (1)  How  God  is  the  defeMe  of 
His  people,  Naomi,  without  any  doubt,  returned  to 
her  own  people,  and  Buth  with  her  took  Naomi's 
God  for  her  Gk>d,  and  their  confidence  was  not  mis* 
placed.  One  of  God^s  titles  is  the  "Father  of  the 
fatherless  and  Judge  of  widows"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  5).  (2)  ^ 
How  God  overrules  aU  for  good.  Buth  returned  with 
Naomi,  poor  and  destitute,  to  end  by  marrying  a 
rich  man,  the  ancestor  of  the  Saviour.  So  Joseph's 
being  sent  to  Egypt  caused  him  to  become  his 
brethren's  saviour.  (3)  TTie  happiness  of  a  Ood-fsaannff 
family.  A  beautiful  picture — ^Boaz,  the  reapers,  the 
gleaners,  all  living  together  in  peace  and  love,  and 
receiving  blessing  from  the  Lord.  An  example  for 
us  to  go  and  live  likewise. 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  How  did  Buth  express  her  wish  to  stay  with 
Naomi? 
<    2.  What  points  in  her  character  did  she  show  ? 

3.  What  do  you  notioe  of  her  character  while  in 
the  fields  of  Boaz  ? 

4.  Describe  the  character  of  Boaz. 

5.  Give  texts  speaking  of  the  duties  of  masters 
and  servants. 

6.  What  general  lessons  may  we  learn  ? 


IN  THE  WIND  AND  THE  RAIN. 


||QE  was  washing  potatoes.  Now  there 
are  a  great  many  dilFerent  ways  of  wash- 
ing potatoes,  for  nearly  every  one  eats 
them  and  likes  them.  In  civilised 
London,  when  we  speak  of  washing 
potatoes,  our  thoughts  directly  travel  to  a  scullery 
away  down-stairs  under  the  ground,  a  poky,  miser- 
able, horrid  place,  and  a  cook  in  a  big  apron,  and 
a  dreadfully  serious,  cross  face,  standing  hacking 
away  with  a  knife  and  saying,  "  Bother  the  potatoes  ! 
what  a  time  they  take  to  prepare,  and  how  bad  they 
get  to  be  sure  I " 


But  we  are  going  to  talk  about  another  and  a 
Very  different  way  of  preparing  the  potrftoes.  Of 
all  the  extraordinary  cottages  you  ever  saw,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  you  never  saw  one  like  this,  which 
I  am  going  to  teli  you  about.  It  was  perched  on  a 
very  steep  hill,  with  the  ground  about  it  so  sloping 
that  on  one  side  you  stood  on  a  level  with  the  i-oof, 
and  this  roof  was  covered  with  tall  grasses  and 
pretty  large  leaved  weeds,  which  grew  thickly  round 
two  odd  little  stumpy  chimneys;  and  the  doorway 
was  quite  crooked,  and  if  you  had  entered  there,  you 
would  have  thought  you  had  made  a  xnistak^  for 
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there  was  only  a  cow-stable  to  be  seen ;  but  tHrongh 
the  stable,  further  on,  was  a  door  which  led  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  house. 

The  house  stood  dose  by  a  copse  of  birch-trees, 
and  all  amongst  heather  and  bluebells,  and  passing 
the  house  was  a  splashing,  busy  little  stream;  and 
now  I  am  coming  to  the  potatoes,  for  a  little  girl  be- 
longing to  this  most  rustic,  picturesque  cottage  had 
dipped  a  tin  can  into  a  pool  of  the  bum,  and  was 
standing  beside  a  rock  washing  the  potatoes.  She 
was  not  beautiful,  not  the  least  bit  beautiful — ^in  fact, 
she  was  an  ugly  little  girl,  and  when  you  hear  how 
she  was  dressed,  you  will  say  that  she  must  have  been 
ridiculously  ugly.  She  had  a  little  cotton  jacket  of  a 
particularly  flaring  pattern,  and*  a  short  homespun 
petticoatj'  and  tied  before  her  was  a  long  thick  apron, 
which  came  oyer  so  far  below  her  petticoat,  and  more 
than  touched  the  ground — clearly  somebody  else's 
apron,  and  never  made  for  so  small  a  person;  no 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  no  hat,  but  thick  red  hair,  a 
turn-up  nose,  and  ever  such  a  big  mouth.  Of  course, 
she  had  some  redeeming  points,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  mention  these  as  well  as  the  less  pleasing  ones. 
The  big  mouth  seemed  to  be  made  for  laughing,  and 
the  merry  mischievous  eyes  looked  as  if  they  had 
determined  to  be  happy  and  bright  in  spite  of  any- 
thing* that  might  h^pen,  and  the  well-made  limbs 
were  evidently  fashioned  for  work  and  activity.  So  im- 
possible was  it  for  this  small  lady  to  keep  stUl,  that 
even  as  she  vigorously  washed  the  potatoes  she  was 
singing  with  much  emphasis  a  Scotch  reel,  and  the 
bare  feet  were  marking  time  like  a  couple  of  capital 
india-rubber  balls. 

Two  small  boys  in  old  tartan  kilts,  and  with  a  full 
share  of  bare  legs,  were  close  by  on  the  ground, 
apparently  desirous  of  strangling  one  another;  an 
unwound  fishing-line  was.  coiled  about  them,  and 
feet  and  heads  alike  became  entangled  in  it. 

'"Sandy  and  Tammy,"  cried  the  potato  washer, 
pausing  in  all  her  occupations,  "  are  you  going  on 
with  rolling  up  the  line  ?  Do  you  know  what  father 
will  say  in  five  minutes  if  it  is  not  done  ?" 

Sandy  and  Tammy  were  both  too  eager  to  heed 
her,  and  she  returned  to  all  her  occupations,  for  a 
time,  until  a  howl  from  one  of  the  wearers  of  kilts 
made  her  look  round  again.  The  dispute  had  by  no 
means  come  to  an  end,  so  taking  up  a  bad  potato, 
she  threw  it  with  some  strength  and  perfect  dis- 
interestedness at  both  combatants.  But  it  hit  Sandy 
on  the  ear,  and  attributing  this  to  some  fresh  attack 
on  Tammy's  part,  he  seemed  to  redouble  his  efforts  at 
strangling  him.  At  this  Maggie  (the  potato  washer) 
gathered  up  her  apron  and  rushed  to  the  rescue. 

*'  Leave  off,  you  a-eatures;"  but  she  spoke  in  such 
brood.  Scotch  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
translate  it  into  the  English  language.  "  I  declare, 
7aa  are  for  all  the  world  like  a  couple  of  otters  out 
of  the  bum  yonder.  ^Are  you  wanting  to  eat  one 
another  entirely  ?    Look  at  the  line,  getting  tangled 


together.  If  you  do  not  sort  it  at  once  you  will  not 
get  a  potato  to-day,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
you.  Now,  will  you  leave  off,  you  savages?"  And 
Maggie  clutched  so  vigorously  at  Sandy's  Bob  Boy 
tartan  kilt  in  her  endeavours  to  force  them  to  dis- 
continue their  argument,  that  it  was  only  a  wonder 
that  the  one  large  hook  which  kept  his  garment 
about  him,  held  yet  firmly  in  its  place. 

All  at  once  a  strongly-made  man,  in  rough  blue 
jersey  and  oil-skin  cap,  made  his  appearance  round 
the  wall  of  the  house,  and  quicker  than  words  can 
teU  Maggie  returned  to  the  potatoes,  and  Sandy 
and  Tammy  to  the  disentangling  of  the  fishing- 
line. 

The  potatoes  were  soon  finished  after  this,  and 
putting  them  in  a  large  black  pot,  with  some  fresh 
water  from  th,e  bum,  Maggie  carried  them  into  the 
house,  if  the  queer  little  erection  coi)ld  be  dignified 
by  such  a  title,  for  it  had  more  resemblance  to  a 
heap  of  stones  than  anything  else. 

Inside  the  kitchen  Maggie  found  her  father,  the 
sailor  in  the  blue  jersey  whose  coming  had  lately  sent 
Sandy  and  Tammy  about  their  business  in  such  quick 
time;  he  was  sitting  in  an  old  wooden  arm-chair. 
Now  this  arm-chair  was  a  sacred  institution  in  the 
house ;  it  was  very  solidly  made,  and  on  its  wooden 
seat  lay  a  particularly  thin  cushion,  with  a  very 
much  worn-out  cover;  but  this  was  the  father's 
chair,  and  not  even  Sandy  the  adventurous  or  Tammy 
the  daring  ever  ventured  to  climb  into  the  seat 
of  it. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen,  almost  hidden  in 
the  wall,  was  a  bed,  and  on  it  a  little  bundle  covered 
over  with  a  shawl;  this  was  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  the  baby  of  a  year  old. 

And  now  we  have  seen  all  the  family.  Look  round 
as  we  may,  there  is  not  one  more  to  be  found — no 
mother  to  take  care  of  that  little  sleeping  bundle  on 
the  bed,  and  no  other  to  take  care  of  the  house  and 
look  after  the  noisy  boys  but  little  Maggie,  the  merry 
little  ugly  girl  with  the  red  hair. 

"Maggie,  lass,"  said  her  father,  "put  plenty  of 
potatoes  on,  for  Peter  Morrison  is  coming  by-and- 
by  to  get  his  dinner  with  us,  for  we've  been  busy 
putting  the  nets  down." 

"I  will  put  some  more  on,  father."  And  then 
more  potato  cleaning  look  place,  and  when  Maggio 
was  putting  these  in  the  black  pot,  her  father 
said  again,  "Maggie,  lass,  we  shall  have  to  bring 
in  the  nets  to-night,  about  one  o'clock,  and  it  will 
be  very  dark,  for  there  is  no  moon,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  wind,  and  maybe  rain  by  then,  and 
I  shall  put  the  light  on  the  rocks  before  the  black 
cove  before  we  start,  and  some  of  them  will  give 
it  a  look  at  ten  o'clock,  before  they  go  home  to 
their  beds  ;  but  if  wind  and  rain  came  on,  something 
might  happen  to  the  light,  and  it  would  be  better  if 
some  one  were  to  give  a  look  to  it,  maybe  about 
half -past  twelve  or  one,  and  there  is  no  other  body 
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could  do   it  better   than  yourself,   you  are  canny 
enough  if  you  can  keep  awake/' 

"  I  will  be  down,  father,  in  case  it  rains ;  but  if 
there  is   no   wind  and  rain  I  suppose  I   need  not 

go. 

"  It  will  be  right  enough  if  it  should  keep  fine." 
'  Her  father  watched  Maggie  as  she  hopped  about 
tiie  place,  tidying  up  the  kitchen,  dancing  with  the 
baby,  who  seemed  to  be  nearly  as  big  as  herself, 
managing  the  unruly  boys  in  a  way*  that  at  least 
seemed  to  be  efficacious,  and  busily  preparing  the 
dinner.  It  certainly  was  amusing  to  watch  her 
movements,  which  were  so  strangely  active,  for  the 
bare  feet  never  lost  their  resemblance  to  india-rubber 
balls,  which  every  time  they  touched  the  gi-ound 
bounded  off  again. 

Peter  Morrison,  faithful  to  the  dinner  hour,  ap- 
peared just  at  the  moment  when  Maggie  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  pot-atoes  were  cooked  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  when  shd  had  drained  them  in  the  most 
knowing  way,  Maggie  placed  them  in  triumph  on  the 
table. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  father  of  the 
household  and  Peter  Miorrison  walked  up  the  hill  on 
which  the  house  stood,  to  have  a  look  round  on  sea 
and  sky,  to  judge,  if  possible,  of  coming  weather. 
Closely '  behind  they  were  followed  by  Sandy  and 
Tammy,  who  were  admiring  the  wisdom  of  their 
elders,  and  imitating  their  movements,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  weather-wise  in  their  own  particularly 
small  way. 

Down  under  the  shelter  of  the  hill,  outside  the 
cottage  amongst  the  heather  and  bluebells,  Maggie 
was  singing  reels  and  strathspeys  to  the  baby,  train- 
ing his  young  ears  to  decidedly  Scotch  music, 
occasionally  varying  the  entertainment  by  a  most 
energetic  dance. 

Maggie  was  just  thinking  to  herself  that  it  was 
time  to  be  infusing  the  tea,  when  she  saw  approach- 
ing in  the  distance,  up  the  steep  hill-path  to  the  cot- 
tage, three  gaily-dressed  ladies.  Now  Maggie  had 
a  great  regard  for  appearances,  so  she  hastily  un- 
tied her  huge  apron  and  tucked  it  into  the  heather, 
tried  to  push  the  obstinate  red  hair  behind  her  ears, 
and  then  picked  up  the  baby  and  carried  him  down 
to  the  cottage  door,  where  she  stood  leaning  against 
the  doerway,  for  she  was  not  going  to  lose  the  enter- 
tainment of  seeing  three  ladies  in  three  gorgeous 
costiunes,  for  small  Maggie  was  already  woman 
enough  to  appreciate  dress  and  colour. 

With  a  dignified  air  of  indifference  she  watched 
them  approach ;  then  her  heart  began  to  beat,  for 
they  were  clearly  coming  to  the  house.  Now  the 
houjse  was  so  much  out  of  the  general  route  that 
visitors  were  few  and  far  between.  However,  she 
pretended  to  be  wholly  unoonaciouB  of  their  approach 
until  one  of  the  three  ladies  spoke  to  her. 


"  I  wanted  to  ask,"  she  said,  "  whether  you  have 
seen  such  a  thing  as  a  small  leather  bag  anywhere 
about  the  road  in  the  village  ?"  # 

"  Is  it  me,  ma'am,  that  you  are  talking  to  ?"  in- 
quired Maggie — a  somewhat  superfluous  question, 
seeing  that  the  only  other  person  present  was  the 
baby  in  her  arms.     "  No,  ma'am,  I  did  not  see  it.'' 

"Oh,  well,  in  case  you  hear  anything  of  it,  it 
belongs  to  me,  and  I  will  leave  this  description  of  it 
with  you,  and  you  can  tell  any  one  of  it  that  you  see. 
Can  you  read  ?" 

"  Book  writing,  and  I  ^ve  seen  pen  writing  that 
I  I  could  read,"  said  Maggie,  doubtfully,  and  looking 
at  the  piece  of  writing  which  the  stranger  handed 
to  her.  She  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  very  decidedly,  "But  I  could  not  read  your 
writing." 

"I  will  read  it  to  you.  '  Lost,  a  small  leather  bag, 
containing  a  purse  with  a  good  deal  of  silver  and 
some  geld  in  it,  a  watch  and  chain,  also  several 
letters  and  a  pocket-handkerchief.  Whoever  will 
bring  this  to  Miss  Murkinthwaite,  at  the  post-offioe, 
will  receive  ten  shillings  reward.' " 

"  Ma  guidness  me !"  was  all  Maggie's  answer. 

"  Can  any  one  in  this  house  read  ?"  continued  the 
lady. 

"  Bead !  my  father  reads  just  beautifully ;  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  step  ben  the  room  and  see  the 
chair  he  sits  in  when  he  reads  all  the  newspapers  P " 

The  lady  declined  this  offer,  and  leaving  the 
paper,  joined  her  friends  and  descended  the  hiU. 
When  she  was  out  of  sight,  Maggie  placed  the  baby 
on  the  ground  and  spelt  over  the  bit  of  writing,  re- 
calling the  words  from  memory,  and  fancying  which 
they  must  be ;  she  found,  however,  that  tliere  was 
great  difficulty  in  this  performance,  and  she  settled 
things  comfortably  in  her  mind  by  saying  to  herself 
that  half  the  words  were  misspelt 
( To  be  concluded). 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

1.  Show  that  the  Lamentations  referred  to  in  2 
Chron.  xxxv.  25  are  not  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
now  in  our  possession. 

2.  Our  Lord  on  one  occasion  mentioned  the  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  contained  statements 
respecting  Himself.  On  what  occasion,  and  what 
parts  ef  Scripture  did  He  refer  to  ? 

3.  Quote  the  verse  from  which  we  learn  that 
Moses  was  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  prophets  that 
appeared  in  Israel. 

4.  During  whose  reigns  did  the  Syrians  and 
Edomites  respectively  suffer  a  defeat  in  the  "  Valley 
of  Salt,"  and  what  was  the  amount  of  their  slain  P 

6.  Quote  the  verse  in  which  the  first  Syrian 
invasion  of  Judah  is  recorded. 
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HARVEST    HOME    IN    OLD   TIMEa 


EBE,  where  the  graceful  sqnirrels  spring, 
And  shake  the  mast's  ripe  kernels  down, 
I  watched  the  dragon-fly's  smooth  wing 
Beit  on  the  bindweed's  creamy  crown, 
VOL.   IX. 


In  happy  days  of  hoop  and  swing. 
Then  the  last  wagon  from  the  field 
Bore  its  last  load  along  the  lane. 
And  song  and  laugh  and  shout  were  pealed 
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Like  joy-bells  o'er  the  piled-up  grain. 
Infections  peals  of  careless  mirth 
That  echoed  in  the  sky's  bine  dome, 
Bang  ont  above  the  fruitful  earth — 
The  children's  shouts  of  "  Harvest  Home  V^ 
I  loved  to  see  the  ribbons  stream 
About  the  jocund  harvest-sire, 
Who  rode  the  leader  of  the  team. 
And  led  the  chorus  of  the  choir : 
It  crowned  my  very  heart's  desire. 
When,  gathered  in  the  large  old  hall. 
What  time  the  gloaming  shadows  fall. 
The  group  to  "  supper  "  would  retire. 
The  long  low  English  board  was  spread 
With  rare  roast  beef,  the  yeoman's  pride. 
And  toast  and  tankard  side  by  side. 
That  all  the  reapers  might  be  fed. 
Eight  glad  was  I,  right  merry-hearted. 


Before  the  revellers  departed. 

To  mingle  in  their  rustic  games. 

Old  pastimes  with  quaint  country  names 

Some  twenty  can  I  now  recaU* 

But  none  so  well  as  "  snapdragon," 

With  horse's  head,  and  milk-white  pall 

To  drape  the  actor  of  the  fun,   , 

Who  made  the  monster  chase  us  all, 

A  shrieking  band,  from  wall  to  wall. 

How  swiftly  would  my  childish  cheek 

Besigii  its  faintest  tinge  of  red. 

And  how  mine  eyes  their  fear  would  speak 

Whilst  gazing  on  "  that  awful  head  !" 

Such  scenes — ^like  glamour  wrought  by  elves. 

As  grandames  say,  in  fairy  rings — 

Seem  brighter  than  their  native  selves. 

If  Memory  mirrors  them,  and  brings 

Before  us  Youth's  Aurora-wings. 

Jaiyb  Dixon* 


THE    VISION    OF    THE    INVISIBLE   ONE. 

BY  THE  REV.  T.  M.  MOERIS,  IPSWICH. 
"  For  lie  endured,  as  Beeing  Hixn  who  is  inyisible/'— Heb.  zi.  27. 


PAET  I. 

'AN  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  power- 
fully influenced  by  man;  and  con- 
scious or  unconscious  personal 
influence  is,  perhaps,  the  mightiest 
force  which  operates  in  this  world,  whether  for 
good  or  eviL  The  common  sentiment  of  men  in 
reference  to  this  matter  has  crystallised  into  a 
proverb  familiar  to  us  all — "Example  is  more 
powerful  than  precept ; "  and  the  practical  wisdom 
of  these  words,  which  we  thoughtlessly  copied  in 
childhood,  we  are  more  and  more  perfectly  learn- 
ing by  the  progressive  experience  of  life.  We 
all  feel  it  to  be  much  better  to  be  shown  how 
to  do  a  thing,  than  to  be  told  how;  better  to 
witness  an  example  than  to  listen  to  a  precept. 
It  is  very  well  to  be  told  that  we  ought  to 
pursue  a  certain  course,  wherein  by  the  use  of 
specified  means  we  may  hope  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  the  way,  and  attain  at  last  to  the 
object  which  looms  encouragingly  through  the 
distance.  But  how  much  more  good  do  we  get  by 
perusing  the  life  of  some  man  who  has  actually 
prosecuted  that  way,  surmounted  those  obstacles, 
and  attained  that  eventual  reward.  We  feel  much 
mofe  inclined  to  set  out  in  such  a  course  after 
reading  the  memoir,  than  after  reading  a  mere 
hand-book  for  travellers,  describing  and  giving 
directions  for  the  same  route.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  We  feel  in  the  one  case  what  we  totally 
lack  in  the  other,  the  contagion  of  personal 
influence  and  example. 
^  Now  we  might  expect  that  God,  who  has  created 


us  so  susceptible  to  personal  influence,  and  so 
capable  of  exerting  it ;  and  who,  mor*eover,  has  bo 
ordered  human  society  that  no  man  can  live  to 
himself,  would,  in  any  revelation  which  He  might 
vouchsafe  to  man  make  large  use  of  tbis  principle ; 
and  what  we  might  so  naturally  expect  we  do 
actually  find. 

The  Bible  is  to  a  large  extent  biographieaJ, 
made  up  of  personal  narrative.  The  great  men  of 
the  Bible  are  imperfect  incarnations  of  the  truths 
and  principles  of  the  Bible.  In  them  we  see  im- 
perfectly set  forth  some  of  that  goodness,  beauty, 
and  truth,  the  full  and  perfect  manifestation  of 
which  we  meet  with  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  while 
we  are  specially  to  look  upon  the  life  of  Christ  as 
the  model  and  example  of  ours,  and  with  reverent 
steps  are  to  follow  where  He  has  led,  we  are  also 
to  be  followers,  imitators  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises. 

We  cannot  doubt  this  in  the  presence  of  the 
chapter  whence  the  words  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  are  taken.  The  design  of  the  author  of 
this  Epistle,  in  this  place,  is  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  his  readers  the  importance  and  prevail- 
ing efficiency  of  that  principle  of  faith,  which  is 
described  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  as 
**  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.'*  This  design  he  seeks  to 
accomplish  by  summoning  a  cloud  of  illustrious 
witnesses,  who  are  gathered  from  all  the  ages, 
and  who  bear  significant  and  concurrent  testimony 
to  the  practical  power  of  faith. 

It  is  as  though  he  said,  Do  you  want  to  know 
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what  faith  is — how  faith  operates — what  it  will 
enable  men  to  accomplish  and  endure  P    Do  you 
doubt  whether  faith  can  sublime  and  sustain  your  , 
lives  ? — whether  in  possession  and  exercise  of  it 


of  a  cruel  edict,  which  devoted  to  death  all  the 
male  children  of  the  Hebrews.  By  a  seeming 
accident  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  educated  in  all  the  wis- 


you  can  conquer  ?     See  what  foith  did  for  these    dom  of  the  period,  in  the  court  of  the  oppressors 


men  of  old  time,  "  who  through  faith  '* — otherwise 
they  were  no  stronger  or  better  than  you — "  who 
through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  right- 
eousness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths 
of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  «to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens."  These  and  other  marvels, 
they  wrought  through  faitV. 

These  men  were  living  in  different  ages,  under 
different  circumstances,  had  various  characters; 
each  had  his  own  views,  purposes,  course  in  life ; 
in  many  respects  they  differed  as  widely  as  men 
could  differ,  but,  different  as  they  were,  they  all 
agreed  in  this:  they  had  a  perception  of  the 
unseen — a  firm  and  earnest  &ith  in  the  Invisible 
One.  Of  them  all,  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
achieved  what  they  did ;  they  endured  what  they 
did,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  There  is  a 
key,  an  explaining  principle,  to  the  life  of  every 
man.  The  feature  which  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished the  Old  Testament  worthies  to  whom, 
to  whose  doings  and  sufferings,  we  have  referenoo 
in  this  chapter,  was  their  vision  of  the  Invisible 
One ;  that  vision  which  can  be  only  enjoyed  by 
them  who  have  the  faith,  the  operation  of  which  is 
here  celebrated,  and  which  is  itself  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen. 

This,  then,  is  our  subject:  "The  Vision  of  the 
Invisible  One  \*  in  considering  which,  two  things 
are  to  be  noticed : — 

I.  That  this  was  the  influential  and  sustaining 
principle  in  the  life  of  Moses. 

n.  That  this  should  be  the  influential  and 
sustaining  principle  in  our  lives. 

I.  Let  us  notice  that  this  vision  of  the  Invisible 
One  was  the  influential  and  sustaining  principle  in 
the  life  of  Moses.  This  fact  could  not  be  more 
distinctly  affirmed  than  it  is  by  these  words  :  ''  He 
endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  Para- 
doxical as  the  statement  may  at  first  appear,  it 
presents  us  with  the  explaining  principle  of 
Moses'  life;  believe  that  in  everything  he  was 
influenced  by  this  vision  of  the  Invisible  One,  and 
his  life,  wonderful  still,  appears  intelHgible  and 
harmonious.  Exclude  all  reference  to  this,  and  it 
is  dark,  enigmatic,  inexplicable.  Whatever  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  we  may  adopt,  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  life  of  Moses  as  distinguished  by 
features  of  unusual  and  even  singular  interest 
in  its  commencement,  continuance,  and  close. 
By  the  strong  faith  and  skilful  device  of  his 
mother  he  was  saved  in  infjancy  from  the  operation 


of  his  nation,'  that  he  might  afterwards  be  the 
better  able  to  rescue  and  avenge  them. 

Entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  he,  through 
his  family,  retained  his  connection  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  people,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  was  led  at  last  to  openly  espouse  their 
cause;  and  so,  ''when  he  was  come  to  years, 
he  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season;  esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt : 
for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  the 
reward." 

He  then  forsotfk  Egypt,  and  went  into  the  desert 
of  Midian,  where  he  lived  a  retired  pastoral  life 
for  many  years,  and  was,  like  not  a  few  of  God's 
most  distinguished  servants,  trained  in  solitude 
for  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  public  life. 
History  tells  us  how,  at  the  appointed  time,  Moses 
became  the  instrument  of  delivering  Israel  from 
the  house  of  bondage,  and  was  associated  wiiSh 
their  wonderful  exodus  from  Eg^pt,  and  their  not 
less  wonderful  wanderings  in  the  desert,  until  at 
last  he  died,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  within 
sight  of  that  promised  land,  to  the  borders  of 
which  he  had  led  the  wandering  host  of  Israelt 
but  into  which  he  was  not  suffered  to  enter 
himself. 

In  whatever  way  we  regard  this  Ufe  of  Moses* 
it  must  be  accounted  as  one  which  we  cannot 
reasonably  explain  by  reference  to  the  principles 
which  ordinarily  actuate  men. 

If  a  man  do  what  men  naturally  shrink  from 
doing — ^if  he  abstain  from  that  which  they  are 
naturally  inclined  to,  we  must  account  for  this 
exceptional  action  and  abstinence  by  reference  to 
some  other  principle  or  principles  than  those 
which  ordinarily  operate. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  to  the  life  of  Moses.  If 
we  take  the  principles  and  motives  which  ordi- 
darily  dominate  in  the  world,  we  feel  at  once 
convinced  that  they  would  have  led  Moses  to  live 
a  life  entirely  different  from  that  which  he  did  live. 
They  certainly  would  not  have  led  him  to  refuse 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  to 
choose  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God 
rather  than  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season; 
or  to  esteem  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.  Influenced  by  the 
principles  which  commonly  actuate  men,  he  would 
have  chosen  what  he  refused,  and  have  dung  to 
what  he  forsook. 

What*  then,  was  it  which  supported  him  under 
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his  difBcaltieSy— which  enabled  him  to  close  his  ejes 
to  the  fair  prospect  of  worldly  advantage,— to  be 
strong  in  the  presence  of  danger, — ^to  bear  the 
marmurings  of  the  people  whom  he  so  fiuthfiiUy 


served,  and  in  every  respect  so  honestly,  fearlessly, 
and  adequately  to  discharge  his  duties  P  We  have 
the  whole  thing  explained  in.  these  words :  "  H& 
endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.^ 


THE    IDIOT    OF    DIXMUYDE. 


BT  W,  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 


CHAPTES  IL 
[JHE  morning  wore  on.  Walter  Kapell 
went  oat  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
MunioipaL  Council ;  and  Marie  occupied 
herself  in  her  usual  household  duties, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  good  Mar- 
g^aret,  her  nurse.  Her  cheek  was  paler  than  usual, 
and  whenever  a  Imock  was  heard  she  could  not  help 
trembling  till  she  had  ascertained  who  had  come 
to  the  door.  When  the  hour  of  dinner  approached* 
she  amdouely  looked  for  the  arrival  of  her  father. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  longer  than  usuaL  She 
frequently  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  up  the 
street  in  the  direction  she  expected  him  to  come; 
still  he  did  not  appear.  Often  and  often  she  gazed 
up  at  the  round  face  of  the  clock  in  the  hall, 
thinking,  though  hitherto  a  true  and  faithful  in- 
dicator of  time,  that  it  had  suddenly  taken  to  follow 
the  evU  ways  of  the  world,  and  was  speaking  falsely. 
"  It  must  surely  be  going  slow,"  she  romaried  to 
Margaret.  Still  the  dock  went  on,  tick,  tick,  tick, 
in  its  accustomed  manner,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
accusations  brought  against  its  veracity. 

''No  better  timekeeper  exists  in  the  place,  my  dear 
child,"  answered  the  old  nurse ;  ''  I  have  never  known 
it  to  lose  a  minute  in  a  week.  Your  honoured  father 
win  come  in  good  time,  though  perchance  business  of 
impertance  may  have  detained  him  at  the  Ootmcil. 
Herr  Brakelstoap  is  probably  addressing  the  meeting, 
and  he  is  a  long*winded  orator,  as  we  all  know." 

Still  Marie  was  not  reassured.  She  would  have  put 
on  her  hood,  and  run  up  towards  the  Town  Hall, 
but,  anxious  as  she  was  to  meet  her  father,  she 
dreaded  going  out,  lest  she  should  encounter  the 
rude  mob  who  had  attacked  poor  Hans ;  and  she  had 
another  reason,  which  perhaps  she  scarcely  liked  to 
acknowledge  to  herself.  She  went  to  the  window, 
however,  more  frequently  than  before.  Now  she 
looked  up  the  street;  now  in  the  other  direction. 
Perhaps  her  father  might  have  gone  round  on  some 
other  business  after  leaving  the  Council.  Suddenly, 
as  she  was  looking  out,  the  colour  rose  to  her  cheek 
and  mounted  to  her  brow.  A  young  and  certainly 
not  ill-lo<^ing  cavalier  might  have  been  seen  walking 
at  a  rapid  rate,  with  the  scabbard  of  his  sword  held 
in  his  hand,  to  prevent  it  striking  his  legs,  the 
plume  of  his  hat  waving  in  the  wind,  while  his  eyes 
were  turned  up  towards  the  window  from  which 
she  was  gazing.     Her  maiden  modesty  induced  her 


to  draw  back  slightly;  but  she  did  not  altogether 
retire,  still  being  able  to  Watch  the  cavalier  as  ho 
approached.  He  had  seen  her,  and  raised  his  hand  to 
his  lips,  ascertaining,  as  he  thought,  that  no  one  was 
observing  him,  and  then  quickly  crossed  the  street 
to  the  side  on  which  the  house  stood.    In  another 
instant  a  knock  was  heard.     Little  Marie's  heart 
fluttered  considerably.     She  sat  herself    down    to 
try  and  compose  her  spirits,  but  directly  afterwards 
she  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  room.     Voices  were 
heard  below.    The  deep,  low  tones  of  a  man's  voice 
reached  her  ears,  as  if  eagerly  speaking ;  while  ever 
and  anon  Dame  Margaret's  shriller  voice  came  up 
the  stairs.    Now  she  thought  she  would  run  down, 
for  she  was  sure  if  her  father  was  at  home  the 
visitor  would  be  admitted;  then  she  stopped.   Sorely 
Margaret  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  turn  him 
away.  He  seemed  very  unwilling  to  go,  at  aU  events, 
if  such  was  her  purpose.     Now  the  visitor's  voice 
grew  a  little  louder  and  bolder  than  at  first.   Marie's 
heart  fluttered  more  and  more.     She  made  a  few 
steps  along  the  passage;  then  she  heard  the  door 
closed.     "Has  he  really  gone?"  she  thought.     "If 
he  has,  he  may  meet  my  father,  who  will  assuredly 
bring  him  back."    But  Dame  Marg^aret  was  not  so 
hard-hearted  as  Marie  had  feared.    Footsteps  were 
heard  in  the  passage;  then  they  came  up-stairs. 
She  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  old  nurse,  never  very 
agile  in  her  movements,  as  she  reached  the  end  of 
the  passage.   *  Marie  ran  back  and  sat  herself  down 
in  what  she  believed  a  thoroughly  dignified  and 
composed  attitude ;  not  that  she  did  otherwise  than 
that  which  was  perfectly  natural  to  her.     She  had 
taken  her  knitting  in  hand,  but  had  scarcely  once 
drawn  the  thread  tight  when  Marg^et  appeared  at 
the  door,  her  portly  person  concealing  the  figure, 
though  not  the  face,  of  the  young  gentleman  who 
followed  closely  behind  her.     "Herr  Gellert  would 
come  in,  he  would  take  no  denial ;  and  I  hope  your 
honoured  father  wiU  not  blame  me   for  admitting 
him,"  said  Margaret,  not  aware  apparently  that  the 
guest  was  not  only  within  hearing,  but  dose  behind 
her. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Herr  Gellert,"  said  Marie, 
rising  and  extending  her  hand ;  "  and  I  trust  my 
father  will  soon  be  ^t  home  to  assist  me  in  enter- 
taining him." 

"Oh !  you  are  there,"  exdaimed  Margaret,  turning 
round  and  discovering  the  visitor;  "I  thought  you 
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bad  Tttmained  below  till  I  could  annoanoe  you  to  my 
young  lady.  Seally,  Heir  Gellert«  you  seem  deter- 
ndned  to  tal:e  tbe  bonse  by  Btonn." 

"Pardon  me,  good  Margaret;  I  thongbt  yon  bad 
invited  me  to  follow  yon,  or  I  sbonld  not  bave 
ventured  to  act  so  disrespectfully  towards  your 
young  mistress.  I  pray  you,  will  you  pardon  me  ?" 
be  added,  looking  into  Marie's  face. 

Marie  did  not  appear  very  angry  or  annoyed,  but, 
on  tbe  contrary,  smiled  as  be  took  ber  band,  and 
begged  bim  to  tal:e  a  seat,  expressing*  a  bope  tbat 
ber  fatber  would  soon  arrire.  "  I  bave  been  looking 
for  bim  for  an  bour  or  more,"  sbe  said ;  "  wbat  can 
baye  delayed  bim  X  know  not.  Can  you  coi\jeeture, 
Herr  Qelkrt?  I  bave  been  made  very  nervous,  I 
must  own;  and  perbaps  my  fears  bave  caused  tbe 
danger  I  apprebend  to  appear  greater  tban  it  is." 
She  tben  told  bim  of  tbe  events  of  tbe  morning, 
and  of  tbe  mysterieus  persons  wbo  bad  made  tbeir 
way  into  tbe  bouse,  and  escaped  before  any  one 
could  interrogate  tbem. 

Tbe  young  gentleman  looked  very  grave  as  sbe 
spoke,  and  did  not  reply  immediately.  He  was 
evidently  anxious,  however,  not  to  alarm  ber,  and 
seemed  to  be  considering  wbat  object  could  bave 
induced  the  strangers  to  come  to  the  house.  Mean- 
time, while  the  young  couple  were  speaking.  Dame 
Maigaret  stood  near  tiie  door  in  a  respectful  attitude, 
evidently  thinking  that,  for  the  sake  of  propriety, 
she  should  not  leave  them  till  the  arrival  of  Herr 
KapelL  Their  conversation,  it  must  be  owned,  did 
not  flow  quite  so  freely  as  it  might  bave  done  under 
other  circumstances.  The  young  man  seemed  occa- 
sionally lost  in  thought ;  and  even  when  Marie  was 
speaking,  be  did  not  appear  altogether  to  under- 
stand ber,  though  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  counte- 
nance with  a  respectful  And  admiring  glance.  His 
mind  was  evidently  occupied  with  some  matter  of 
importance.  He  seemed  at  length  aware  of  his 
behaviour,  and  arousing  himself,  fold  her  that 
since  they  bad  last  met  he  had  spent  most  of  bis 
time  at  Antwerp,  except  a  few  weeks,  which  had 
been  occupied  in  paying  visits  to  several  towns  of 
Holland,  to  which  he  had  been  sent  on  business  by 
his  father,  who  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  last- 
mentioned  city.  "He  was  well  satisfied  with  th^ 
way  I  conducted  matters,"  he  added  in  a  significant 
tone,  "though  formerly  I  must  confess  having  had 
no  great  fancy  for  mercantile  pursuits;  I  was  less 
attentive  to  them  than  duty  demanded." 

Marie  looked  down  on  the  ground  as  he  spoke* 
"Antwerp,  I  bave  beard,  is  a  very  gay  city.  How 
different  it  must  be  to  our  quiet  little  town  of  Dix* 
xnuyde,*'  she  observed. 

"Yes,  in  truth,"  said  the  young  man.  "People 
manage  to  mix  pleasure  with  business  in  due  propor- 
tion. We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  vie  with  ^y  of 
our  neighbours  in  the  magnificence  of  our  spectacles. 
I  wish  tbat  yen  could  bave  been  present  at  our  last 


pageant,  when  tbe  companies  of  Bhetoricians  i 
bled  from  all  the  chief  cities  of  Flanders,  to  compete 
for  the  '  Land-JeweL*  Truly  the  companies,  in  their 
gorgeous  apparel,  made  a  brave  i^pearanoe,  though 
I  am  proud  to  say  those  of  the  Painters  and  tbe 
Marigold  of  our  own  city  won  general  admiration. 
The  first  appeared  arrayed  in  garments  of  purple 
satin  and  velvet,  forty  horsemen  heading  them,  all 
armed  with  swords  and  spears,  and  habited  in 
short  cloaks  richly  embroidered  with  silver  and  lined 
with  satin,  and  doublets  and  hose  of  white  satin, 
white  boots,  and  purple  hats  with  white  feathers  in 
them.  The  two  leaders  were  accompanied  by  six 
footmen  dressed  in  purple,  four  heralds,  the  same 
number  of  banner-carriers,  and  six  trumpeters,  be- 
sides forty  footmen  in  coats  of  purple  taffeta,  with 
boee  and  doublets  of  white  satin.  But  when  I  praise 
the  magnificence  of  our  companies,  I  must  own  tbat 
those  of  the  other  cities  surpassed  them  in  point  of 
nimibers,  the  variety  and  richness  of  their  dresses, 
and  the  devices  they  carried.  That  of  Brussels^ 
for  instance,  was  accompanied  by  upwards  of  twenty 
chariots,  full  of  men  magnificently  dressed,  and  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  horsemen,  besides  pageants  borne 
on  men's  shoulders,  in  which  sat  a  number  of  young 
children,  dressed  in  doth  of  gold  and  silver  and  satin 
of  all  colours,  preceded  by  a  wonderful  array  of  trum- 
peters, heralds,  footmen,  standard-bearers,  and  men 
in  rich  suits  of  armour/' 

"  Do  you  seek  to  turn  my  brain  with  these  descrip- 
tions P"  asked  Marie,  looking  up.  "  Tou  know  we  see 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  scenes  you  describe, 
in  this  place.  I  have  never  moved  many  leagues 
from  it." 

'*  Oh  no— no ! "  answered  Gellert,  "  I  merely  seek 
to  interest  you,  for  I  fear  that  you  take  too  gloomy  a 
view  of  matters ;  and  I  would  divert  your  thoughts 
from  .the  circumstances  which  seem  so  greatly  to 
alarm  you." 

"Thanks,  Herr  Gellert,"  said  Marie.  "But,  not- 
withstanding what  you  have  described,  I  cannot  help 
being  anxious  about  my  father ;  and  I  must  ask  you 
to  go  in  search  of  him,  and  bring  me  tidings  of  the 
cause  of  his  long  delay  from  home." 

"I  will  gladly  obey  you,"  said  the  young  man; 
"  and  I  hope  to  return  very  shortly  in  his  company. 
As  I  passed  through  the  streets,  I  saw  no  cause  to* 
suppose  that  anything  was  wrong."  He  rose,  and, 
pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips,  an  act  which  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times  allowed,  he  retired  from  the  room, 
accompanied  down-stairs  by  Margaret,  who— -cautious 
duenna  that  she  was— had  not  quitted  her  post  at  the 
door. 

While  tbe  young  man  hastened  to  tbe  court-house, 
looking  eagerly  ahead  in  the  hope  of  espying  Walter 
Eapell,  Margaret  returned  to  the  room  where  she 
had  left  her  patient.  Poor  Hans  was  sitting  up, 
staring  round  him  with  an  astonished  and  curious 
look.    "  Where  am  I P    What  kind  witch  has  brought 
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me  into  this  palace?"  he  exclaimed.  "She  must 
have  xniBtaken  me  for  some  one  else.  No  one  cares 
for  poor  Hans." 

"  Set  yonr  mind  at  rest  about  that,  friend  Kopper- 
zoon,"  said  Margaret.  '*My  honoured  master  and 
his  young  daughter  are  the  witches  who  brought 
you  here;  and  their  kind  hearts  make  them  caxe 
for  you,  and  make  them  willing  to  serve  you  as  best 
they  can." 

"Bless  them  for  it!  bless  them!"  exclaimed  the 
poor  idiot,  still  gazing  wonderingly  rotmd  him.  **  If 
they  will  let  me,  I  will  work  and  toil  for  them  to  the 
end  of  my  days." 

"A  very  right  spirit,"  said  Margaret,  approvingly; 
"though,  to  be  sure,  Hans,  I  am  afraid  that  your 
work  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  much  value." 

"Let  them  try  me;  they  little  know  what  won- 
derful things  I  can  do.  They  are  the  first  people 
who  have  ever  done  a  kind  act  to  poor  Hans,  and  I 
would  serve  them  with  my  best  strength  and  bloods 
if  needs  be." 

"While  he  was  speaking,  the  door  slowly  opened, 
and  Marie  looked  in.  Hans  caught  sight  of  her 
countenance.  "I  knew  it  must  have  been  a  fairy 
who  brought  me  here,  and  there  she  is.  I  see  her ! 
I  see  her !"  he  exclaimed. 

Marie,  on  hearing  this,  very  naturally  slipped  out 
of  the  room  ag^ain  before  Marg^aret  had  discovered 
her;  and  Hans  persisted,  in  spite  of  all  she  oould 
say,  that  the  very  fairy  who  had  dene  him  so  kind  an 
act  had  just  appeared  to  him.  He  went  rambling  on 
for  some  time,  talking  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  till  Margaret,  thinking  he 


must  be  hungry,  brought  him  some  food.  He  ate  it 
ravenously.  He  seemed  to  appreciate  any  act  of 
kindness,  and  expressed  himself  in  return  in  a  per- 
fectly sane  manner.  A  slight  remark,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  present  a  new  idea  to  his  unstable  mind, 
which  went  wandering  away  into  the  strange  regions 
of  an  exuberant  and  unregulated  fancy.  Thus  he 
went  on  talking  and  muttering,  till  he  once  more  fell 
ajsleep,  his  countenance  exhibiting  a  placid  look, 
strangely  different  from  the  expression  it  wore  when 
he  was  awake,  and  excited  by  any  cause. 

Many  doubted  whether  Hans  Kopperzoon  was 
reaUy  an  idiot  He  had  often  been  known  to  act, 
not  only  sanely,  but  with  much  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion. Some  asserted  that  he  was  more  knave  than 
fool;  but  as  he  had  never  acted  a  knavish  part, 
those  people  must  have  been  wrong  in  their  conjec- 
tures. Possibly  he  might  have  had  his  sane  and 
insane  moments;  but  even  during  the  latter,  he 
always  exhibited  a  wish  to  act  rightly  and  to  serve 
those  who  trusted  him.  He  was  eccentric,  however, 
both  in  his  dress  and  manners ;  of  that  there  was  no 
doubt;  though  possibly  his  eccentricity  might  have 
been  assumed,  for  purposes  which  he  thought  fit  to 
keep  to  himself.  All  that  people  knew  of  him  was  that 
he  had  appeared  suddenly  at  Bixmuyde ;  but  no  one 
could  tell  who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came,  or  where 
he  had  his  abode ;  for  that  he  kept  as  profoundly 
secret  as  other  matters  relating  to  himself.  Even 
his  name  was  given  to  him  by  others,  though  willingly 
adopted,  and  in  time  he  came  to  be  known  as  Hans 
Kopperzoon,  the  idiot  of  Dixmuyde. 
( To  be  oonUniied.) 


SCEIPTURE    LESSONS,    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Skcond  Sehiks.    No.  2.  Jonah,  the  Prophet. 


Chapters  to  be  read — Jonah  %.,  Hi.,  iv, 
INTRODUCTION.— As  this  sulgect  wiU 
probably  be  altogether  new  to  most  of 
the  children,  the  lesson  should  be  pre- 
faced by  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
Jonah  lived  about  800  b.c.,  in  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  King  of  IsraeL  A  reference  to  2 
Kings  xiv.  25,  will  show  that  he  prophesied  to  Israel. 
Question  as  to  the  duties  of  prophets  from  past 
lessons,  and  refer  to  Noah,  to  show  that  they  were 
frequently  sent  to  warn  of  approaching  danger. 

I.  Jonah's  first  mission.  (Read  Jonah  i.)  (1) 
The  message.  God's  voice  in  some  way  directed  him  to 
go  to  Nineveh  (Note  A).  For  the  message,  see  chap, 
iii.  4.  A  definite  time  of  forty  days  mentioned.  So 
to  the  people  before  the  flood  120  years  (Gen.  vL  3). 
The  reason  for  its  destruction  being  its  wickedness. 
So  our  Lord  tells  ns  we  must  repent  or  perish  (Luke 
xiii.  8).    (2)  The  flight.    Caused  by  fear  for  hia  own 


safety  in  giving  such  a  message.  Refer  to  Elijah 
threatened  by  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xix.  2).  (3)  The 
storm.  The  story  of  this  having  been  read  and  ques- 
tioned upon,  draw  out  the  following  points,  (a)  T?ie 
sea  is  under  Qod^s  control.  Most  children  have  seen 
the  sea  in  a  storm ;  describe  its  power  and  irresistible 
violence.  Made  by  God  (Gen.  L  10),  aroused  by 
God,  calmed  by  God  (Ps.  cvii.  25—29).  So  here  the 
storm,  the  movements  of  the  great  fish  (Note  B),  the 
calm,  all  alike  directly  controlled  by  God.  How  this 
shows  His  almighty  power.  Tell  the  story  of 
Canute  rebuking  his  courtiers,  and  remind  of  Christ 
stiUing  the  tempest.  (&)  TJie  effect  of  witnessing  God*s 
works.  The  sailors,  in  fear,  worshipped  their  false 
gods,  yet  convinced  by  Jonah's  words,  they  did  what 
he  told  them,  after  first  "praying  God  not  to  condemn 
them;  and  when  the  calm  came  "offered  a  sacri- 
fice, and  made  vows."  So  did  Naaman  when  healed 
(2  Kings  V.  17)«  and  the  sailora  when  Christ  stilled 
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the  tempest  (Matt.  riv.  33).  (4)  The  fi$h*s  heUy, 
Ask  what  Jonah  could  do^  and  notice  his  prayer.  In 
his  trouble  he  sought  God,  and  was  heard  (ii.  2,  4) ; 
and  promises  tows  when  delivered  {yer,  9).  This 
confession  and  thanksgiying  are  elements  in  all  true 
prayer.  See  Hannah's  prayer  (1  Sam.  ii.  1—8); 
Mary's  (Luke  ii.  47,  48).  His  being  here  a  typ«  of 
Christ  in  the  grave  (Matt.  zu.  40). 

PBAcncAL  LBssoNS.  (l)  The  dcmger  of  yielding  to 
fear  of  man.  It  brought  Jonah  into  all  this  trouble. 
So  Peter,  afraid  of  servant's  ridicule,  thrice  denied 
Christ  Christ  gave  solemn  warning  to  such  (Matt- 
viiL  38).  This  a  frequent  snare  to  young  boys  at 
sohool»  servants  in  kitchen,  afraid  of  ridicule  if 
pray  or  read  Bible,  &o.  Must  pray  for  grace  to 
eoj^esB  Christ  before  men,  and  so  be  owned  by  Him 
hereafter.  (2)  The  imposmbiUiy  qf  hiding  from  God, 
Adam  and  Eve  tried  to  in  the  garden,  but  in  vain. 
(See  Pb..  cxzzix.  1 — ^10.)  Therefore  moat  live  and 
act  always  remembering  how  God  sees  us. 

II.  JoNAJo's  SECOND  MiBsxoN.  (Bead  chap,  iii.) 
(1)  Jonah  in  ihe  diy.  Describe  the  great  city,  re-* 
qmzmg  three  days  to  journey  through  it;  the 
strange  prophet  calling  aloud ;  the  news  spreading ; 
groups  gathering  to  hear  the  news  cried  aloud ;  the 
story  readiing  the  king;  the  alarm;  the  king  leaving 
his  thnme,  proclaiming  a  fast;  the  public  confes- 
sion and  prayer ;  all  the  nation  stirred  as  one  man  • 
the  prayer  heard,  and  judgment  delayed.  The 
children  will  remember  the  united  prayer  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  recovery,  and  see  what  a  solemn 
sight  a  whole  nation  praying  is;  how  the  angels 
rejoice  (Luke  xv.  7),  and  God  pardons.  (2)  Jonah  in 
^oUiude,  (Bead  chap,  iv.)  Ask  why  Jonah  should 
be  angry.  Probably  because  the  sparing  of  the  city 
seemed  to  discredit  his  testimony  as  a  prophet. 
Kotice  Gkxl's  reasoning  with  him,  and  by  the  figure 
of  the  gourd  (Note  C)  showing  him  himself.  Jonah 
wished  the  gourd  to  be  saved,  because  it  affected  his 


comfort ;  but  wished  the  city  to  be  destroyed,  rather 
than  destroy  his  reputation  as  a  prophet.  Show  the 
children  how  frequent  this  feeling  is ;  it  arises  from 
intense  selfishness.  Jonah  had  himself  been  spared, 
yet  wished  the  city,  with  all  old  and  young  (iv.  11), 
to  be  destroyed.  This  seHfishnua  Mb  besetting  sin. 
Contrast  St.  Paul  in  his  preaching  and  work ;  never 
thinking  of  self,  but  only  how  to  win  sinners  to 
God  (1  Thess.  ii.  9,  10).  See  also  example  of  Christ 
— ^made  Himself  of  no  reputation  (Phil.  ii.  7  ;  Xsa. 
liii.  3),  and  died  that  we  might  live. 

Practical  lessons.  (1)  Do  Ood's  bidding  without 
caring  for  results — as  Abraham  when  told  to  kill  his 
son.  (2)  Beware  of  ee^hness.  Love  others,  and  thou 
wUt  wish  for  thenr  and  do  for  them  all  possible 
good. 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  When  did  Jonah  live,  and  to  whom  did  he 
prophesy  ? 

2.  Where  is  he  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament^ 
and  how  ? 

3.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  his  flight  and 
punishment  ? 

4.  Describe  the  success  of  his  second  mission. 

6.  What  was  his  besetting  sin,  and  how  was  it  seen? 
6.  Give  examples  of  unselfishness  in  working  for 
God. 

Note  A. —Nineveh.  Originally  a  colony  from  Babel  (Gen . 

X.  11) ;  a  city  of  immense  siae,  seeing  there  were  120,000 

i  children.     After  this  escape  Nahum  predicted  its  fall,  as 

;  did  also  Zechariah  (ii.  18),  and  Isaiah  (xiv.  24).    It  was 

i  taken  by  Kabopolassar,  of  Babylon,  in  B.o.  625,  which  lad 

to  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  kiogdom. 

Note  B.— The  fish.  Probably  a  shark,  which  has  a 
large  gullet,  whereas  the  whale  has  a  small  one.  Whales, 
too,  are  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Note  C— The  oockd.  The  word  thus  rendered  only 
occurs  here.  Probably  the  Rieinut  communis,  or  castor-oil 
plant.  The  stems  are  erect  and  the  ieaves  are  broad, 
throwing  an  ample  shade,  especially  when  young. 
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|ALL — ^f all,  leaves ! 
Why  should  you  lingering  stay? 
All  the  golden  sheaves 
Have  i>assed  from  the  fields  away ; 

Stubble  alone  is  seen 
Where  rose  the  golden  grain ; 
Why  should  you  still  remain 

When  gone  is  the  Summer's  green  ? 
Where  is  the  rose,  her  queen  ? 

Hark  !  how  the  low  wind  grieves 
For  the  lily  no  longer  seen ! 
FaU— fall,  leaves!' 


Fall — ^fall,  leaves  ! 
Pale  is  the  once  gold  aun  ; 

Sadly  the  dull  sky  grieves 
For  the  glory  whose  race  is  run ; 

Why  rfiould  the  swallow  stay  ? 
Songless  are  bush  and  bough ; 
Where  is  the  lark's  thrill  now. 

Now  the  gold  of  the  air  is  grey ! 
Brown  is  the  once  green  year; 

Moaning,  the  sad  air  grieves ; 
All— all  is  pallid  and  sere ; 

Fall— f aU,  leaves !         W.  C.  BimnnT. 
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FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 


BY  ISA  C&AI6-KN0X,  AUTHOR  OP  "  ESTJZEB  WEST,      "  TWO  YEABS,      ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTEE  ni. 

UNCLB  .  VAUBNTXNX. 

or  three  months  elapeed, 
jid  one  e7ening  Philip  was 
ailed  in  from  a  little  party 
t  Mr.  Tabor's,  to  find  the 
rhole  house  in  oonfosion, 
ne  servant  haying   been 
;  for  him,  and  one  for  the 
rest  doctor,  while  Fanny 
elplessly  over  his  father's 
the  old  man  was,  to  all 
ing.    He  had  a  long  ill- 
es,  or  rather  a  long  dying ; 
^ered  for  months,  Fanny 
waicnea  over  nim  with  tiie  greatest  de- 
votion.     He  recovered  oonscioasness,  but  not  the 
power  of  speech,  or  even  of  motion;    so  that  you 
could  but  dimly  guess  at  his  meaning  by  the  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes. 

Both  his  sons  were  present  at  his  death-bed;  but 
it  was  Fanny  to  whom  he  looked  for  everything — 
literally  looked,  for  she  watched  his  eyes,  and  knew 
when  he  wanted  anything.  She  had  raised  him  on 
the  pillow,  with  Philip's  help,  and  he  was  actually 
making  an  elFort  to  speak,  an  effort  which  became 
painful  to  witness  as  it  increased  in  intensity.  He 
was  evidently  expiring;  but  again  and  again  he 
roused  himself,  trying  to  articulate,  while  one  and 
another  bent  over  him  with  words  of  soothing. 

"It  is  nothing  he  wants,"  said  Fanny.  "It  is 
something  he  has  to  say.  It  is  you  he  seeks,  both 
of  you,  not  me;"  and  she  stood  back,  that  his  sons 
might  draw  nearer. 

The  long-pleading,  fast-fading  gaze  wandered  from 
one  face  to  the  other.  Francis  remained  mute ;  but 
Philip  stooped  and  said  in  dear  tones,  "Do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  anything.  We  will  try  and 
find  out  what  you  would  wish  to  have  done,  and  do 
it."  There  was  no  sign  that  the  words  had  pene- 
trated the  dying  ear ;  but  his  eyes  rested  on  Philip 
a  few  moments  longer,  and  then  closed  for  ever. 

Before  the  funeral  the  brothers  had  begun  to  look 
into  their  father's  affairs,  and  to  find  that  they  were 
^n  a  very  disordered  condition';  but  on  the  eve  of 
that  event  there  was  a  quarrel,  and  Francis  washed 
his  hands  of  them  altogether.  On  the  day  after  he 
went  away,  and  all  correspondence  between  the 
brothers  ceased. 

Philip  Tenterden  then  prepared  to  leave  his 
father's  house,  which,  however,  Fanny  Lovejoy  took 
over,  furniture  and  all.  She  was  rather  hurt  that 
Philip  should  go  away,  and  that  he  should  be  so 


very  particular  as  to  a  valuation  of  the  things.  She 
liked  round  numbers,  especially  with  cyphers  to 
them ;  and  her  affairs  were  to  be  managed  by 
Philip,  as  they  had  been  managed  by  his  father,  so 
what  could  it  matter  that  everything  should  be  so 
rigidly  set  down  to  the  last  sixpence  before  Fanny 
commenced  housekeeping  on  her  own  account. 

"Tell  me  what  has  happened,"  said  Philip,  rathe^ 
abruptly,  breaking  the  pause. 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  Fanny,  with  another  little  laugh, 
provoking  beyond  everything  to'  her  fistener,  who 
would  have  given  her  a  certificate  of  Imuu^  on  the 
spot,  and  with  a  dear  oonsdenoe.  "He  has  turned 
up  at  last ;  I  knew  he  would." 

"  Who  has  turned  up  at  last  ?"  said  Philip. 

"  Uncle  Valentine.  Papa  had  a  younger  brother 
than  Joshua,  you  know,  one  who  went  away  and 
married  beneath  him,  and  was  never  heard  of." 

"  Well,  have  you  seen  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  last  Monday ;  that's,  let  me  see,  two  days 
ago.  I  was  going  out,  but  I  didn't  go,  when  he 
came  to  the  door,  and  asked  for  Miss  Lov^'oy— asked 
if  she  lived  here.  The  servant  said  '  Yes,'  but  didn't 
ask  him  in.  She  asked  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said 
he  wanted  to  see  me.  And  she  said  he  couldn^t,  for 
she  thought  he  was  a  man  selling  pencils  or  pens  or 
something,  for  he  looked  rather  shabby.  But  I  was 
listening  in  my  bonnet  and  doak,  and  I  heard  him 
say  that  he  was  father's  own  brother,  and  I  ran 
down-stairs  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  asked  him  to 
come  in." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  is  not  an  impostor  ?"  said 
Philip. 

"I  knew  he  was  Uncle  Valentine,"  said  Fanny, 
"the  moment  I  heard  his  voice;  so  I  had  him  in 
and  fetched  him  a  glass  of  wine,  for  he  was  all  of  a 
tremble." 

"How  did  you  know  him?"  asked  Philip,  inter- 
rupting her. 

"By  his  voice;  it  was  so  like  papa's,"  replied 
Fanny. 

"  But  that  is  not  enough.  Did  he  show  any  know- 
ledge of  the  family  ?"  asked  Philip. 

"  I  told  him  papa  and  Unde  Joshua  and  all  the 
others  were  dead,  and  that  I  was  left  all  by  myself ; 
and  he  told  me  that  he  and  his  family  had  4X)me 
down  in  the  world,  and  were  in  'great  need  of  help 
just  at  present." 

"  I  thought  that  would  be  the  case,"  said  Philip, 
in  a  hard  tone  :  "  and  of  what  does  his  family 
consist  P" 

"  Oh,  he  has  a  wife  and  four  chiidreB^  nearly  gro?ni 
up ;  the  rest  are  dead,  like  ours." 
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«'He  wanted  money,  of  course  ?"  said  Philip,  quite 
prepared  to  find  that  she  had  given  all  that  she 
possessed  at  ohe  moment  to  a  rank  impostor. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Fanny;  "but  I  didn't 
like  to  give  him  a  little  and  send  him  away  like  a 
beggar.  A  little  would  not  do  him  any  ^ood.  He 
wants  .enough  to  set  him  on  his  feet,  he  says." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Philip,  who  was  now  compelled 
to  admit  that  it  must  have  been  Uncle  Valentine  of 
whom  he  had  heard. 

1    "And  I  thought  I  would  like  you  to  advise  me 
what  I  ought  to  do,"  she  added. 

"As  far  as  I  ever  heard,"  said  Philip,  "your  unde 
broke  off  all  connection  with  his  family  of  his  own 
accord;  and  he  has  sought  you  out  now  only  for 
what  he  may  get." 

"  I  wish  Unde  Joshua  had  been  alive,"  said  Fanny. 
In  his  lifetime,  the  bachelor  unde  had  been  habitual 
referee  on  all  occasions  of  di£iculty. 

"Or  your  father,"  she  added.  "Perhaps,  after 
all,  I  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them." 

Philip  was  silent  for  a  little.  There  was  a  conflict 
going  on  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  became  for  a 
moment  oblivious  of  his  listener,  whose  round  dark 
«ycs  were  fixed  patiently  and  wistfully  on  his  face. 

"No,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that,"  he  answered, 
after  a  time.  "  These  people,  if  they  are  what  they 
profess  to  be,  are  your  nearest  relations.  The  chil- 
dren can  have  no  blame  in  the  natter,  and  they  are 
your  first  cousins.  I  think  you  ought  to  see  them, 
and  form  your  own  opinion,  and  help  them  as  far 
as  you  can  without  injury  to  yourself,  for  that, 
remember,  would  also  injure  your  power  of  helping 
them  hereafter.  Give  them  what  you  can  spare  out 
of  your  income,  but  do  not  pledge  yourself  to  any- 
thing like  setting  them  on  their  feetb  If  people  can't 
get  on  their  own  feet,"  he  conduded  with  severity, 
*'  if  s  likely  they  won't  be  able  to  stand  on  them." 

"  3^0,  no ;  I'll  take  care,'*  said  Fanny,  joyfully, 
having  received  the  sanction  which  she  had  desired. 
*'I11  take  care.  You  may  trust  m«;"  and  she  laid 
special  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable,  as  if  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  her  sagacity  and  insight. 
"  Father  always  told  me  never  to  touch  the  capital, 
and  to  trust  Mr.  Tenterden.  Do  you  know,  Philip," 
ahe  added,  with  solemnity,  "  I  would  like  to  make 
my  will." 

Philip  answered  nothing,  and  she  wandered  off 
into  less  important  matters,  certain  to  return  to  it 
at  a  greater  or  lesser  interval. 

Walking  home  that  night—and  he  walked  the 
whole  way,  through  suburb  and  bye-way,  over  bridge 
and  thoroughfare— PhiUp  had  food  enough  for  re- 
flection. He  strode  along,  with  set,  drawn  lips 
and  knitted  brows,  and  when  he  arrived  at  his  own 
door  he  actually  reeled,  and  had  to  grasp  the  railing. 
The  sensation  was  not  one  arising  from  bodily  ex- 


haustion— he  was  unconsdous  of  fatigue  in  those 
lithe  strong  limbs — but  from  a  concentration  of 
thought,  which  the  sudden  stoppage  at  his  own 
door  had  jarred. 

Mary  had  kept  in  his  fire,  and  now  asked  if  he 
wanted  anything,  with  sleep  in  her  brown,  dogg^h 
eyes,  at  once  faithful  and  furtive. 

"  Fm  sorry  I've  kept  you  up  so  late,"  said  Philip, 
kindly.    "  I  shall  not  want  anything." 

Mary  could  have  lain  down  to  sleep  at  the  back  of 
the  door  for  pure  appreciation  of  his  courtesy,  as 
she  turned  away  with  h^er  "  Good  night,  sir." 

It  was  indeed  Unde  Valentine  who  had  turned  up 
— Uncle  Valentine,  concerning  whose  beauty  and 
whose  gaiety  of  heart  traditions  still  lingered  amon^ 
the  friends  of  his  family — ^Unde  Valentine,  who 
had  set  out  on  the  high  road  of  life  with  such 
brilliant  expectations,  such  dazzling  visions  of  success. 
His  family  had  heard  from  him  at  first  from  time 
to  time,  each  letter  more  overflowing  than  the  last 
with  hope  and  happiness.  Liverpool  was  the  place 
where  he  finally  settled,  and  was  lost  sight  of.  There 
he  had  begun  business  as  a  general  merchant,  with 
a  partner  who  had  money  it  was  to  be  hoped,  as 
Valentine  had  but  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Friends 
heard  of  the  beginning  of  the  business,  but  never 
of  the  end  of  it — at  least  from  him;  but  the 
general  business  was  reported  to  have  ended  in 
general  bankruptcy,  and  with  the  absconding  of  the 
partner  with  the  money  of  the  firm,  which  appeared 
to  have  come  entirely  out  of  other  people's  pockets. 
At  the  very  first  sign  of  failure,  Valentine  had 
ceased  to  communicate  with  his  friends.  It  was  like 
him  to  wait  for  better  times,  and  to  go  on  sure  of 
the  future,  denying  himself  everything  but  hope; 
but  the  better  times  were  long  of  coming.  He  had 
been  heard  of  again  as  a  clerk  in  a  Liverpool  ware- 
house, married  to  the  daughter  of  his  lodging-lj^use 
keeper. 

Later,  he  had  gravitated  to  London ;  but  by  that 
time  both  his  brothers  were  dead,  and  the  place  that 
had  known  them  in  the  vast  dty  knew  them  no 
more.  He  had  not  even  heard  the  names  of  the 
people  who  had  received  and  protected  his  orphan 
niece,  and  he  had  not  been  anxious  to  make  in- 
quiries. He  had  still  his  fortune  to  make,  and  firmly 
believed  that  he  would  make  it  yet,  though  his 
locks  were  turning  grey.  He  threw  up  a  plodding 
situation  as  town  traveller  to  an  oil  merchant,  with 
^150  a  year — on  which  his  family  had  lived  in  com- 
parative comfort — in  order  to  turn  commission  agent, 
and  make  fabulous  sums  by  per-centage  on  a  patent 
invention.  The  pretty  little  house  and  garden  had 
to  be  given  up  for  a  stifling  court,  for  nobody  wanted 
the  new  invention,  and  his  old  post  was  filled  up. 
Since  that  time,  endless  had  been  the  migrations  of 
the  family,  and  legion  the  agendes  which  Mr. 
Lovejoy  had  held ;  but  the  inventiim  had  evidently 
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not  yet  been  patented  by  which  hu  f orttme  was  to 
be  made.  Bat  he  could  now  look  back  upon  pros- 
perity as  well  as  forward  to  it,  and  that  was  a  gain. 
The  days  of  his  prosperity  were  those  of  his  small 
but  steady  income,  and  his  pretty  cottage  home* 
What  flowers  he  nsed  to  rear  in  its  garden.  To  his 
fancy  they  were  brighter  than  any  ever  seen  at  the 
moat  aristocratic  flower-show;  what  loznries  he  en- 
joyed of  Mrs.  Loy^oy's  own  making ;  what  holidays 
be  had  with  the  children^  who  were  dressed  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  in  wonderful  frocks  and 
bonnets,  of  Mrs.  LoYcjoy's  own  construction.  He 
had  an  excellent  wife,  and  had  reason  to  know  it ; 
one  who  made  the  most  of  every  sixpence,  and  who 
believed  in  her  husband  with  all  her  soul. 

Alaa !  that  these  happy  days  were  over  and  gone ; 

alas!  that  she  no  longer  believed  in  him,  though 

she  still  made  the  most  of  every  sixpence,  and  even 

helped  to  esf n  them.    Husband  and  wife  had  been 

falling'  more  and  more  apart ;  they  had  long  been 

sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of  poverty. 

One  after  another  of  their  children  died,  always,  it 

seemed,  owing  to  some  preventable  cause,  or  rather 

some  cause  which  poverty  alone  made  tmpreventable. 

They  had  been  very  pretty  as  children,  and  they 

grew  up   absolutely  lovely;   but  the  younger  ones 

had  been  sadly  n^leoted.    He  tried  to  teach  them 

himself,  and  succeeded  with  the  youngest,  Ada,  who 

learned  without  any  trouble,  remembered  everything 

she  learned,  and  had  the  voice  of  an  angel.    Indeed, 

all  the  girls  had  sweet  voices,  and  picked  up  every 

song  they  could  hear,  or  induce  their  father  to  sing 

to  them.     They  had  had  a  piano  in  the  days  of  the 

pretty  cottage— one  their  father  had  picked  up  at  a 

sale;     It  had  been  Ada's  delight  as  a  baby,  but  n^t 

more  than  it  had  been  her  father's.     Even  after  the 

old  piano  had  to  be  sold*  the  singing  went  on.    What 

cared  the  blithe  young  hearts  for  plainest  fare  or 

lack  df  gay  garments;  but  it  had  gradually  died 

down,  as  they  grew  older,  and  care  fell  more  heavily, 

and  the  voices  were  seldom  heard  mingling  in  glee 

or  chorus,  as  in  more  childish  days. 

They  were  very  silent,  and  very  basy  at  the  hard, 
ill-paid  work,  which  was  their  last  resource,  when 
their  father  returned  one  evening  in  elastic  spirits. 
He  had  been  coming  home  of  late  worn  out  and 
depressed,  and  the  change  was  visible  in  lus  brisk 
gait  and  happy  smile. 

"Tou  have  had  a  lucky  day,  papa,"  cried  Ada, 
her  pale  face  lighting  up  all  over. 

"1  should  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Lovcjoy,  rubbing 
lus  hands,  and  simmering  with  good  tidings ;  **  the 
luckiest  day  of  my  life  is  this." 

''What  is  it?"  asked  Cteraldine,  looking  up  from 
her  work. 

*'  Do  tell  us,  papa!"  cried  Ada  still  more  eagerly, 
laying  aside  hers  altogether. 

Mrs.  Lovcgoy  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  oon- 
tioaed  her  task  with  aa  energy  of  indifference. 


"I've  fotmd  oat  a  cousin  of  yours,  girls — my 
brother  Frank's  only  daughter,  living  all  by  herself 
in  very  good  style — indeed,  she  ii  quite  wealthy,  I 
fancy,  and  without  a  friend  in  the  world.  I  am  sure 
if  I  had  known  that  a  daughter  of  Frank's  was  left 
in  that  lonely  way,  I  would  never  have  rested  till  I 
had  found  her.  As  it  is,  it  was  the  merest  accident 
that  I  discovered  her.  I  saw  the  name  on  a  door- 
plate— if  s  an  uncommon  name,  ours — and  I  thought 
I  would  ask  who  lived  there.  I  asked  a  baker's  boy^ 
who  served  the  house,  and  he  told  me  that  the  lady 
was  single,  and  I  felt  sure  it  was  Frank's  daughter* 
I  had  seen  her,  yon  know,  when  she  was  a  very  little 
girL" 

''But  how  did  you  know,  papa?"  said  Ada;  "it 
might  have  been  another  Miss  Lovejoy." 

"You  can't  account  for  intuitions,  Ada;   I  have 
had  them  all  my  life,  my  dear,"  he  answered  blandly. 
Mrs.  Lovejoy  sniffed. 

"  And  in  this  instance  my  intuition  was  verifled, 
you  see;  and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  my  niece 
recognised  me  at  once,  and  bade  me  welcome.  She 
was  extremely  kind." 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  could  not  help  betraying  some  slight 
interest ;  but  her  husband's  relations  had  been  rather 
a  sore  point.  She  thought  that  in  some  way  or  other 
they  might  have  turned  up  sooner  to  help  them  in 
their  straits,  only  that  she  had  given  up  believing;  in 
any  help  by  or  through  her  husband. 

He  was  now  assailed  by  a  shower  of  questions: 
How  old  was  she?  What  was  she  like?  Was  she 
beautiful  ?"  those  were  Geraldino's  questions.  Was 
she  clever  ?  was  Ada's. 

Mr.  Lovcgoy  found  the  queries  rather  difiScult  to 
answer.  "One  thing  I  feel  sure  of,"  he  said  eva- 
sively, shirking  the  beauty  and  talent  queries,  "she 
is  kind— she  will  help  us.  I  told  her  that  I  only 
wanted  to  be  set  upon  my  feet;  with  a  very  little 
capital  I  could  realise  a  handsome  income  on  the 
patent  polish  for  instance — that  sold  well,  if  there 
had  been  any  profit  on  it." 

"And  what  did  she  say?"  asked  Mrs.  Lovqoy 
sharply. 

"  She  said  she  would  gladly  do  anything  in  her 
power.  Of  course  I  told  her  that  we  did  not  want 
anything  as  a  gift — ^that  money  affairs  even  between 
near  relations  were  matters  of  business;  in  all  of 
which  she  acquiesced.  Yes,  she  was  most  agreeable," 
he  added  warmly,  "  and  she  is  coming  to  see  you 
very  soon." 

"  To  see  us !"  cried  Ada,  joyfully. 
"To  see  us !"  echoed  Geraldine,  ruefully;  "  I  shall 
have  to  run  up-stairs  and  hide  myself,  I'm  sure ;  look 
at  my  feet." 

"  You  needn't  trouble  yourself  about  your  feet,  nor 
yet  about  your  head,  Jerry;  she'll  never  look  near 
us,"  said  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  adding,  "  make  haste,  or  we 
shall  have  to  sit  up  to  finish,  and  waste  coal  and 
candle." 
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CHAPTEK    IV. 

LUCY  TABOB. 

Thb  room  was  already  full  of  gaests  when  Philip 
presented  himself  at  Mrs.  Tabor's,  on  the  28th. 
After  paying  his  respects  to  the  busy  host  and 
hostess,  he  took  up  his  st-ation  close  to  the  door,  a 
position  from  which  his  quick  eye  could  take  note  of 
every  person  present.  There,  sunk  in  a  low  easy 
dhair,  was  Fanny  Lov^oy,  airily  attired  in  blaok 
net,  and  fanning  herself  with  a  black-and-g<^d  fan. 
Beside  her,  seated  on  a  high  chair,  and  also  in  black, 
eyidently  worn  as  mourning,  was  a  most  attractive- 
looking  young  lady,  fair,  slightly  drooping,  and  pen- 
sive, and  entirely  free  from  preocoupation.  Philip 
catches  her  eye  and  bows,  then  his  own  wanders  off 
ag&in.  The  yellow  lady  with  the  black  hair,  the 
blue  lady  idik  the  light  hair,  and  the  white  and 
pink  ladies  with  the  brown  hair— that  was  the 
rather  uncomplimentary  fashion  in  which  Philip 
mentally  distinguished  the  ladies  present.  When 
he  had  oeme  round  again  to  the  yellow  lady,  he 
turned  away  his  eyes ;  she  whom  he  sought  was  not 
there. 

Lucy  had  not  been  in  the  room  when  he  entered, 
but  presently  she  came  up  behind  him,  and  frankly 
saluted  him  by  name.  He  started  perceptibly,  for 
he  had  been  looking  the  other  way ;  and  at  this  she 
laughed,  saying  gaily,  "One  would  think  I  was  a 
ghost." 

"  I  think  you  are,"  he  said. 

"  Why  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I*m  not  going  to  tell  you,"  he  answered. 

"It's  one  of  your  riddles.  I  can  guess,"  she 
answered,  merrily.  Such  quips  and  cranks  had  been 
a  favourite  pastime  in  the  old  days,  when  Philip  had 
sat  with  his  legs  over  the  garden  wall. 

She  stood  with  her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  trying 
to  guess.  "It's  a  long  time  since  you  were  here, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that."  A  pause, 
"  Won't  you  help  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  decidedly,  from  Philip. 

"  Then  I  give  it  up,"  said  Lucy. 
I  "1  think  you  had  better,"  said  Philip,  grimly,    v 

-'  I  am  so  glad  you  came  to-night,"  she  went  on, 
putting  a  world  of  sweet  cordiality  into  the  common- 
place words.  "You  used  to  be  at  all  our  parties;" 
and  she  looked,  though  she  did  not  say,  as  if  they 
were  pleasanter  then. 

But  he  did  not  respond ;  and  when  she  went  away 
to  another  comer,  he  did  not  follow  her,  as  she  hoped 
and  expected — for  she  wanted  a  chat  with  her  old 
kind  playfellow—so  she  held  aloof  from  him,  frankly 
disappointed,  as  any  one  might  have  discovered  with 
very  little  pains. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  describe  Lucy,  who  was 
neither  short  nor  tall,  slim  nor  stout,  dark-  nor  fair. 
Her  features  were  rather  round  and  childish;  but 
hers  was  one  of  those  illumined  faces  which  seem 


transparent  to  every  emotion^  where  the  large  clear 
eyes  and  soft  full  lips  seem  capable  of  expressing  to 
the  utmost  the  joy  of  joy,  the  vexy  woe  of  woe.  As 
yet,  happily,  Lucy  had  lived  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  illumination  was  one  of  gladness  and  of  mirth. 
She  was  not  a  sentimental  girl.  She  was  too  honest 
to  manufacture  feeling,  and  too  shy  at  heart,  with 
all  her  frankness,  to  show  it;  and  she  was  not 
sarcastic,  for  sarcasm  gives  pain,  and  Lucy  could 
not  bear  to  give  pain ;  neither  was  she  opinionated, 
as  some  young  ladies  are,  for  she  had  not  two 
opinions  in  her  dear  little  head  that  did  not  belong* 
to  somebody  she  loved,  and  she  exercised  her  in- 
tellect in  making  them  agree  with  each  other,  so 
as  to  allow  her  to  hold  both  when  they  happened 
to  oppose — and  not  such  a  bad  exerdse  of  intellect 
either.  But  this  is  a  description  in  negative,  which 
every  one  who  knew  Lucy  Tabor  would  protest 
against,  for  she  had  the  most  perfect  individuality 
in  the  world. 

Philip  followed  this  charming  individuality  with 
his  eyes,  and  saw  her  provided  with  a  companion,  a^ 
young  man  whom  he  knew,  a  pleasant  fellow,  and 
the  best  of  talkers — at  least  in  the  opinion  of  un- 
prejudiced people,  which  you  may  have  begun  to  see 
Philip  was  not. 

"  There  he  goes,"  thought  that  gentleman ;  "just 
like  a  barrel-organ — any  tune  you  please.  Music» 
literature,  art ;  art,  literature,  music ; "  and  he 
stalked  over  ostentatiously  to  where  Fazmy  and  her 
companion  sat. 

He  shook  hands  with  Fanny,  who  was  radiant 
with  good  humour,  and  more  ceremoniously  with  her 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Austin,  the  widow  of  the  late  senior 
partner,  whose  name  was  still  retained  in  the  firm. 
Mr.  Austin  had  been  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
People  had  marvelled  at  the  marriage  after  they 
came  to  know  her ;  for  she  was  so  unlike  the  kind  of 
woman  who  marries  from  mercenary  motives.  They 
rather  suspected  her  of  some  great  sacrifice.  Then 
she  had  behaved  so  well  to  Mr.  Austin.  She  had 
waited  upon  him  through  a  long  and  trying  illness 
with  the  greatest  sweetness;  and  he,  poor  man, 
was  anything  but  sweet.  Her  temper  was  angelic, 
eveiy  one  said,  for  the  old  man  had  been  irritable 
nigh  to  madness ;  and  all  that  she  ever  did  was  to 
leave  him  quietly  to  his  nurse,  and  take  a  walk 
for  the  sake  of  her  health,  or  read  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  her  own  room.  When  he  was  unusually 
bad,  she  shrank  and  trembled  and  cried  a  little, 
and  stayed  away  as  long  as  she  dared.  Pimple  said 
she  had  been  sold  to  him,  and  it  was  true ;  but  she 
had  behaved  beautifully  as  wife  and  widow.  This 
was  her  first  appearance  in  public  after  a  year  of 
seclusion. 

Mrs.  Austin  was  what  is  called  interesting. 
People  liked  to  be  introduced  to  her,  and  wanted  to 
know  more  of  her.  There  was  a  wonderful  sadness 
in  her  face,  which  was,  perhaps,  its  attraction.    B;f 
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the  way,  she  was  a  perfeofc  contrast  to  Lncj.^  Her 
face  was  an  opaque  one,  with  long  and  slightly  sharp 
hnt  pezleot  f  eatnies,  and  large*  bat  rather  dull  grey 
eyea. 

Mnaic  had  commenoed,  and  was  going  on  vigoronsly. 
It  was  a  noisy  duet  which  was  being  played ;  and 
two  young  ladies  appeared  to  be  scolding  each  other, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  performer.  Philip  stood 
behind  Hrs.  Austin  in  gloomy  silence.  She  tried 
to  say  something  that  would  lead  him  to  talk,  but 
hardly  knew  on  what  subject  to  begin.  Had  he  read 
a  certain  book,  the  best  of  the  season?  He  had; 
and  they  discussed  several  in  succession. 

"  You  are  almost  as  omnivorous  a  reader  of  fiction 
as  I  am,"  he  said. 

"I  should  never  have  guessed  it,"  she  replied, 
smiling.  "It  is  my  world,  this  world  of  fiction; 
much  more  real  to  me  than  these  liTing  men  and 
women. 

"But  it  is  necessary  to  correct  one's  ideas  by  a 
little  knowledge  of  living  men  and  women,"  said 
Philip,  smiling. 

"But  how  is  one  to  get  it?"  she  replied.  "One 
knows  so  little  of  the  people  one  meets.  If  I  knew 
their  histories,  I  would  cease  to  be  afraid  of  them." 

"Afraid  of  them!"  he  repeated.  He  had  hated 
hearti^  a  good  many  of  his  fellow-creatures,  but 
he  had  feared  none.  Then  he  reflected  that  she  was 
a  woman,  and  might  fear  where  he  hated.  He  had  a 
strong  desire  to  combat  her  fears,  however ;  and  he 
found  himself  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  defender 
of  human  nature.  "  Hen  are  bad  enough,"  he  said, 
"  but  they  are  not  so  bad  as  fiction  paints  them. 
I  believe  that,  in  this,  imagination  outruns  reality. 
Worse  things  have  been  imagined  than  were  ever 
done,  I  fancy." 

"  What  dreadful  things  are  in  the  pa}>ers,  then," 
she  said. 

"You  ought  not  to  read  the  papers,"  he  said 
impulsively.  "  Yon  must  remember  that  they  drain 
the  impurities  and  crimes  of  a  whole  nation  into 
their  pages.  They  represent  life  even  more  nnfiurly 
tlkan  fiction.  If  I  had  a  sister,  I  would  not  allow  a 
newspaper  to  enter  the  house." 

"You  are  rather  arbitrary,  I  think/'  she  answered, 
with  brightened  eyes.  "  Do  yoil  think  women  ought 
to  remain  ignorant  of  all  evil  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  not  speaking  from  the  obscurantist 
point  of  view;  I  am  simply  pleading  for  a  fair 
representation  of  life  as  it  really  is.  When  you 
read  the  daily  papers,  you  are  apt  to  forget  from 
what  a  wide  area  their  daily  allowance  of  horror  is 
drawn,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  crimes — ail 
ate  worst  of  them,  I  am  inclined  to  believe — are  the 
result  of  aberrations  of  intellect." . 

Mrs.  Austin  smiled  at  his  earnestness.  "I  have 
not  got  the  length  of  fan<7iDg  I  may  meet  a 
murderer  any  day,"  she  said.  **  It  is  not  the 
passions  of  my  fellow-creatures  I  am  afraid  of^  >t 


is  rather  their  harsh  judgments,  their  repulsions, 
their  discords." 

"And  fiction,  for  its  own  purposes,  exaggerates 
themaU." 

"Why  do  you  read  so  much  of  it  then?"  she 
said,  laughing,  and  showing  her  white,  regular  teeth. 

Ha  laughed  also.  "  For  the  sake  of  company,"  he 
answered, "  or,  to  put  it  grandly,  to  satisfy  my  social 
instincts." 

"Are  you  so  lonely,  then?"  she  asked,  in  a  voice 
full  of  sympathy. 

"Lonely  enough,"  he  answered,  grimly  watching 
Lucy,  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself  quietly; 
while  her  companion  divided  his  attentions,  keeping 
however,  as  Philip  could  see,  the  largest  share  for 
Lucy. 

"Your  friends  complain  of  your  keeping  aloof 
from  them,"  Mrs.  Austin  said  frankly. 

"Do  they?"  he  asked,  with  sudden  eagerness. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tabor  especially,"  she  added. 

"  Yes,  they  are  true  friends,"  he  replied,  warmly ; 
"  they  are  not  subject  to  the  chills  and  changes  of 
those  who  turn  whichever  way  the  wind  blows." 

"  And  Lucy  is  such  a  darling,"  put  in  Mrs.  Austin ; 
"  she  is  just  as  steadfast  and  sincere." 

Thus  they  talked  while  the  evening  fiew  on,  con- 
descending to  little  personal  matters  of  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  finding,  as  only  people  who  have  kept 
their  first  youth— though  both  Philip  and  Mrs. 
Austin  might  to  ordinary  eyes  have  appeared  to 
have  lost  it — ^find,  that  they  had  very  much  in 
common,  and  yet  feeling,  as  only  two  people  who 
have  gained  by  the  less  of  youth  feel,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  lovers  to  esjey  each  other's  society. 
These  two  felt  that  they  could  never  be  strangers 
again,  as,  though  claiming  a  longish  acquaintance- 
ship, they  had  hitherto  been.  Bach  really  knew  a 
little  of  the  other,  that  little  which  enables  to  know 
more.  A  certain  confidence  had  been  established 
between  them. 

Then  Mr.  Tabor  came  up,  and  said,  holding  out 
one  arm  to  Mrs.  Austin  and  another  to  Fanny,  who 
had  not  spoken  a  single  word  during  the  evening, 
but  had  sat  beaming  and  listening,  "  I  have  come  to 
offer  an  arm  to  each  of  you,  if  you  will  go  down  to 
supper." 

"  I  will  take  Mrs.  Austin,"  said  Philip,  and  he  led 
her  away.  Just  before  he  spoke  he  saw  Lucy  led  off 
by  Mr.  Wildish. 

But  Mrs.  Austin,  who  was  very  fond  of  Lucy,  led 
him  to  the  seat  beside  her,  which  was  vacant>  and 
so  Philip  had  to  stand  and  serve  before  her.  He 
attended  to  Mrs.  Austin's  wants,  and  then  he  went 
away  and  ate  a  hearty  supper  of  cold  chicken  and 
champagne. 

When  they  were  all  up  in  the  drawing-room  again, 
the  same  group  gathered  in  the  same  comer,  with 
the  addition  of  Mr.  Tabor.  "  By  the  way,"  he  md» 
addressing  Mrs.  Austin,  "  Tenterden  here  might  look 
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over  Uie  papers  yon  were  speaking  to  me  about/* 
Then,  turning  to  Philip,  he  explained  that  Mr.  Austin 
had  left  a  mass  of  private  papers,  which  it  was 
desirable  to  go  through,  and  Mrs.  Austin  required 
some  help  in  doing  so,  as  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  know  what  was  valuable  and  what  not,  many  of 
them  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  firm. 

Philip  readily  promised  to  devote  one  or  two 
evenings  a  week  to  the  task,  the  time  for  beginning 
to  be  settled  by  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Austin. 
But  suddenly,  and  without  warning,  Philip  stalked 
away.  He  had  seen  an  opportunity — ^Lucy  standing 
unoccupied  and  alone — and  he  reached  her  just  as 
another  music  storm  set  in. 

"  I  haven't  found  out  your  riddle  yet,"  said  Lucy. 
^    "  Have  you  been  trying  ?*'  asked  Philip. 

**  Yes,  all  the  evening." 

"Hasn't  Mr.  Wildish  helped  you?"  he  said 
wickedly. 

•a  did  not  ask  him." 

"You  are  not  up  in  ghosts,  Lucy;  you  might 
have  seen  me  acting  one  the  other' night,  looking  up 
at  your  windows.  They  were  barred  and  bolted; 
nothing  but  blackness  to  be  seen,  not  a  single  ray  of 
light  greeted  me  except  that  of  the  hall  lamp."  His 
tone  was  one  of  light  mockery,  but  Lucy  looked  up 
with  serious  eyes,  and  asked  wistfully — 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  in  ?"  She  knew  that  he 
had  been  with  Fanny. 


"  I  was  haunting  the  place  where  I  had  lived,*'  said 
Philip. 

"  I  shall  never  like  to  close  our  shutters  again,'  * 
said  Lucy ;  *'  I  don't  much  like  it  as  it  is." 

He  had  not  answered  her  question  ;  but  answering' 
questions  does  not  matter  much  when  every  look  and. 
every  tone  is  an  answer  to  unspoken  questionings, 
that  go  deeper  than  words. 

Philip  and  Lucy  kept  together  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.  Philip  indeed  saw  nothing  and  heard 
nothing,  beyond  Lucy's  happy  voice.  In  vain  young 
Wildish  strove  to  enter  the  charmed  circle;  he  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  and  yield  1<o  Philip  the  claims  of 
old  acquaintanceship.  That  gentleman  did  not  even 
notice  Mrs.  Austin  go,  and  he  was  himself  among 
the  last  to  leave. 

"  Well,  puss,  and  how  have  you  eiyoyed  yourself  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Tabor,  touching  Lucy's  cheek,  where  the 
pure  pale  colour  had  deepened;  "you  don't  look 
sleepy!*' 

**  I  thought  it  rather  slow  at  first,"  said  trans- 
parent Lucy,  "  but  it  went  off  very  well;  don't  you 
think  so,  mamma  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Tabor,  absently,  and 
looking  wistfully  at  the  bright  eyes  and  glowing 
lips,  as  bright  and  as  glowing  as  if  there  were  neither 
weariness  nor  woe  in  all  the  world,  and  no  need* of 
the  night  for  either  rest  or  weeping. 
(To  he  continued,) 


IN  THE  WIND  AND  THE  RAIN. 


^IJBING  tea-time  Maggie's  father  and 
Peter  Morrison  and  the  boys  all  talked 
of  nothing  else  but  the  missing  bag. 

"  We  will  be  out  after  tea  looking 
all  over  the  roads,"  announced  Sandy 
and  Tammy. 

"  And  do  you  think  that  it  is  you  two  creatures 
that  are  to  find  such  a  thing  as  this  ?"  said  Maggie 
— "  ten  shillings  and  everything ! — such  a  like  thing 
was  never  before  heard  of." 

"Let  them  go,  poor  boys,"  said  their  father;  "not 
that  it  is  likely  they  will  find  it,  but  the  searching 
will  do  them  no  harm.  Now,  Peter,"  he  continued, 
"  it's  time  yon  and  I  were  off  and  away ;  the  clouds 
are  glowering  over  the  hill  yonder,  and  I  am  not 
pleased  with  the  way  that  the  wind  is  dianging. 
Now,  boys,  .mind  your  sister  and  do  your  duty ;  do 
not  be  playing  daft-like  tricks,  mind  you  that.  Pm 
off,  Maggrie,  lass ;  look  after  the  wean  and  the  house, 
be  wise,  and  do  your  duty." 

"That  is  what  father  is  always  saying;  the  one 
thing  with  him  is,  'do  your  duty'— just  do  your 
duty,"  thought  Maggie,  as  she  stood  at  the  door 
watching  the  two  men  descending  the  hill-path  to 
the  sea. 


Shortly  afterwards  the  two  boys  rushed  noisily 
by,  headlong  down  the  hill^  in  search  of  the  leather 
bag. 

And  then  Maggie  had  to  attend  to  all  her  duties, 
and  considering  the  size  of  the  house,  her  duties 
were  many  and  ceaseless ;  she  never  could  afford  one 
moment's  idleness,  and  she  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  x>6rforming  all  that  there  was  to  be  done, 
that  it  was  all  a  habit,  and  she  never  thought  that 
it  was  a  great  deal  for  her  small  shoulders  to  bear. 

Her  happy,  merry  natm*e  brought  her  easily  and 
pleasantly  through  all  her  duties,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  baby  was  asleep  and  the  house  tidy,  she 
became  aware  that  it  was  getting  quite  dark,  and  the 
wind  was  blowing  noisily  outside  the  house,  and  Sandy 
and  Tammy  had  not  returned. 

She  opened  the  outer  door  and  walked  out  into  the 
dark  and  listened,  whilst  the  wind  blew  the  red  hair 
about  her  face  and  pushed  her  along  the  path.  By- 
and-by  she  heard  voices  not  far  before  her,  and  in 
another  moment  Sandy  and  Tammy  came  up  to  her, 
evidently  footsore  and  weary. 

"What  keeps  you  two  out  like  this  ?"  demanded 
Maggie  in  an  authoritative  tone;  "do  you  know 
that  it  is  ten  o'clock  and  dark  ?" 
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in  her  face.  For  one  moment  she  stood  still,  and 
then,  bj  the  Hght  of  the  lantern,  she  looked  into  her 
hand.  There  lay  something  golden  and  solid,  and 
then  she  bounded  off,  the  two  bare  feet  more  like 
india-mbber  baUs  than  ever. 

"  What  will  I  do  with  it?  what  will  I  do  with  it?" 
she  repeated  all  along  the  road. 

Whidn  she  was  just  getting  oyer  the  wall  which 
led  into  the  wood,  she  saw  a  bright  light  coming 
along  the  path  from  the  black  cove. 

"That's  father,"  thought  Maggie;  "PU  wait  for 
him." 

In  a  few  moments  her  father  joined  her.  "  Well, 
lass,"  he  said,  "are  you  not  home  yet?  were  you 
down  looking  after  the  light?" 

"  Tes,  father ;  but  it  was  all  safe — I  knew  it  would 
be.     Did  you  get  many  fish  ?  " 

"No,  very  few;  the  nets  are  getting  too  old;  but 
it  costs  a  terrible  lot  to  buy  new  ones.  But  what 
makes  you  so  late,  Maggie  ?" 

And  then,  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  delight, 
Maggie  told  her  story,  and  her  father's  congratula- 
tions were  as  hearty  as  even  Maggie  oould  have 
wished. 

"See,  now,"  said  he,  "what  you've  got,  and  all 
this  comes  of  doing  your  duty;  if  you  had  been 
sleeping,  Uke  S^ndy  and  Tammy,  you  would  never 
have  found  the  bag.  Now  those  boys  are  such  wild, 
daft-like  creatures  that  I  oould  not  have  asked  them 
to  be  down  seeing  after  the  light,  it  would  have  been 
useless." 

"Well,  father,  the  boys  are  very  good,  but  they're 
young  yet,"  said  Maggie,  with  a  certain  small 
motherliness  in  her  tone ;  "  by-and-by  you  will  see 
the  helps  they'll  be  to  you  with  the  fishing." 


"  Well— well,  maybe.  What  will  you  do  with  your 
ten  shillings,  Maggie  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,  father."  And  they  entered  the 
silent  cottage,  where  the  children  were  sleeping'. 

The  next  morning,  when  her  father  was  mending 
his  nets,  Maggie  told  him  that  she  had  made  np  her 
mind  that  the  ten  shilling's  must  go  towards  some 
new  nets,  and  although  her  father  at  first  demnrred, 
he  was  at  length  only  too  glad  to  give  in. 

Then  Maggie  tucked  her  red  hair  tightly  behind 
her  ears,  and  tied  on  the  apron,  which  was  too  long 
for  her,  sang  to  herself,  and  kept  time  with  the  active 
bare  feet,  with  a  lighter  heart  than  ever,  as  she 
washed  the  potatoes. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

6.  From  what  saying  of  our  Lord  does  St.  Paul 
derive  his  argument  on  the  resurrection  contained 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  36  ? 

7.  Quote  passages  from  the  Gk>apels  which  show 
that  many  things  were  done  and  said  by:  our  Lord 
to  the  apostles  which  they  could  not  understand 
at  the  time. 

8.  Though  St.  John  does  not  describe  the  ascen- 
sion, yet  he  records  three  speeches  of  Christ  referr- 
ing to  it.     G4ve  the  passages. 

9.  The  word  "paradise  "  occurs  three  times  in  the 
New  Testament.    Quote  the  passages. 

10.  In  St.  John's  address  to  the  church  of  the 
Laodiceans,  Christ  is  called  by  a  name  which  is 
given  Him  nowhere  else  in  Scripture.     What  is  it? 

11.  We  are  distinctiy  told  the  boundaries  of  the 
territory  of  the  Amorites  which  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Israelites.    Give  them. 


FAR    APART. 


15^  ENEATH  the  quaint  old  bridge  you  hear 
~        The  waves  make  mUsio  as  they  pass ; 
And,  winding  to  the  elm-tree  near, 
.    Tou  see  the  pathway  through  the  grass. 
Where  we  were  wont  to  walk,  alas ! 

The  river  wanders  as  of  old 

Beneath  the  shade  of  willow-trees ; 

The  sunlit  waters  gleam  like  gold. 
And  ripple  to  the  gentle  breeze ; 
But  I  am  far  from  thee  and  these ! 

The  sky  bends  over  broad  and  blue. 
And,  in  the  soft  and  mellow  light, 

Tou  tread  the  lane  our  footsteps  knew 
In  former  days,  when  days  were  bright : 
Do  ^^50  days  bring  such  sweet  delight? 


And  still  that  lane  with  grass  is  green ; 

With  fragrant  flowers  the  bonks  ave  fair ; 
In  golden  gloss  and  silver  sheen 

The  bees  still  haunt  the  balmy  air ; 

But  you  will  fail  to  find  me  there. 

Again,  perchance,  I  may  not  see 
The  rustling  rows  of  willow-trees, 

(Which  lent  a  leafy. canopy 
When  we  strolled  underneath  at  ease ;) 
For  I  am  far  from  thee  and  these ! 

Our  joys  forsake  us.     Soon  does  Spring 
Pass  by  and  for  the  Summer  call ; 

Soon  do  the  birds  lose  heart  to  sing. 
When  fading  leaves  in  Autumn  fall; 
And  Winter  is  the  end  of  all,  J.  B.  £ 
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THE    TWO    KINGDOMS. 

AN   ALLSOOB7. 


'  ING  CAEELES8  sat  in  idle  state 
Within  his  castle  proud  and  grand. 
Though  arbiter  of  many  a  fate, 
His  sceptre  was  but  Folly's  wand. 


All  heedless  of  the  trust  imposed 

Bj  health  and  wealth  and  power  of  yonth^ 
His  eyes  to  duty  e'er  were  closed, 

His  ears  stopt  to  ungenial  truth. 
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So  that  the  revenue  came  in. 

He  marked  not  how  his  agents  wrought ; 
What  acts  of  recklessness  might  win 

The  gold  his  greedy  coffers  caught. 

The  poor  man  was  to  him  a  beast 

Of  burthen  but  for  his  behest. 
And  that  his  wealth  might  be  increased 

Even  the  lowliest  were  opprest. 

And  callous  natures  gathered  round 

His  ample  board,  and  parasites. 
With  servile  lip  his  praise  to  sound 

And  loose  their  selfish  appetites. 

They  sang  his  nobleness  of  birth. 
And  ate  his  fare  and  drank  his  wine. 

And  scoffed  at  everything  of  worth 
While  wallowing  like  a  herd  of  swine. 

Art  shunned  his  court,  and  Science  hung 

Aloof,  where  Liberty  was  not ; 
The  poet's  lyre  was  all  unstrung. 

Till  Buin  stalked  by  hall  and  cot. 

Queen  Careful  ruled  a  neighbouring  land 
With  credit,  justice,  and  success ; 

Nor  harsh  nor  too  relax  a  hand 
Had  brought  her  people  happiness. 

Faith  set  upon  her  noble  head 

A  coronet  no  wealth  could  buy ; 
True  m^'esty  was  in  her  tread, 

A  mother's  love  beamed  from  her  eye. 

The  nation's  welfare  most  at  heart. 
She  strove  for  aye,  by  word  and  deed. 

Some  holy  influence  to  impart. 
And  succoui'  where  there  most  was  need. 

And  so  affection  stronger  grew. 

And  health  prevailed  through  all  her  state ; 
Buler  and  ruled  the  closer  drew. 

And  in  the  light  of  love  grew  great. 

Her  peaceful  groves  Invention  sought. 
And  gave  rich  harvests  to  the  world ; 

The  scholar  and  the  poet  wrought 
Where  Freedom's  banner  was  unfurled.. 


Philosophy  and  Art  and  Song 

Gave  pleasures  that  might  never  cease ; 
Bight  proved  a  deadly  foe  to  wrong. 

And  stood  the  guardian  of  Peace. 

These  kingdoms  twain  but  represent 
Two  precious  human  lives,  and  he 

On  selfish  pleasures  but  intent 
Shall  surely  drift  to  misery. 

Be  reckless  as  to  duty  now. 
And  let  the  passions  of  thy  kind 

Bun  loose,  thy  members  soon  shall  bo^ 
To  any  idol  sin  can  find. 

Use  those  high  powers  which  ^1  possess. 
In  some  degree,  for  sensual  joys, 

Thou'lt  give  thy  soul  but  to  caress 
That  which  in  mere  caressing  cloys. 

Self-love  and  vain  conceit  will  bring 

A  host  of  devils  in  disguise 
Of  friends,  and  in  their  charmed  ring 

Thou'lt  take  for  truth  their  meanest  lies* 

They'll  sweet,  seductive  stories  tell 
To  fan  the  flame  that  doth  destroy ; 

And  when  too  late,  thou'lt  know  too  weU 
How  heartlessly  can  sin  decoy. 

But  rule  the  kingdom  of  thy  mind 
With  constant  care,  and  watch  and  pray» 

And  in  the  end  thou'lt  surely  find 
Joys  that  shall  never  know  decay. 

Earth  was  not  wholly  made  a  waste 
When  Adam  fell,  the  Source  of  Light 

Left  many  a  joy  for  those  to  taste 
Who  only  would  pursue  the  right. 

So  as  Queen  Careful  gave  her  hours 
To  doing  what  was  just  and  pure. 

Go  thou  and  gather  virtue's  flowers. 
And  vice  in  vain  may  set  its  lure. 

Secrets  shall  be  revealed  to  thee 

That  to  the  thoughtless  are  unknown. 

And  all  that  mortal  man  should  see 
Or  compass,  shall  be  all  thine  own. 

John  Geo.  Watts. 


THE     VISION     OF     THE     INVISIBLE     ONE. 

BT  THE  KEV.  T.  M.  MORBIS,  IPSWICH. 
"For  he  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  inviiible/'— Heb.  xi.  27. 
PAKT  n.  and  miraculous,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mosos 

pSES  enjoyed  a  sight  of  the  Invisible  !  was  a  man  who,  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  wa^ 
One,  or  at  least  of  that  glory  which    influenced  by  a  regard  for  those  things  whic 

are  ninseen  and  eternal.    He  was  one  who  set  the 
Lord  always  before  him ;  and  who  ever  felt  him- 


indicated  His  presence,  m  a  way  in 
which  wc  cannot ;  and  it  was  by  these 
■  special  manifestations  that  he  was 
prepared  for  the  special  work  to  which  he  was 
called.    But  setting  aside  what  was  exceptional 


self  to  bo  related  to  and  in  the  very  presence  oi 
Him  who  is  invisible. 
There  is  no  need  to  point  out  how,  in  particular 
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instances,  this  principle  operated  in  the  case  of 
Koses  ;  it  is  the  one  explaining  principle  of  his 
life,  and  is  seen  working  from  its  commencement 
to  its  close.  It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  do 
what  most  have  been  for  one  in  his  position  very 
difficult — to  take  a  right  view  of  things.  He 
^teemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  as  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.  It  was  this  which 
enabled  him  to  make  a  right  choice.  He  chose 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God, 
thaa  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ; 
he  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to 
give  practical  effect  to  his  choice— he  forsook 
Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king.  It 
was  this  which  prepared  Moses  to  become  God's 
servant^  and  sustained  him  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  he  had  to 
enooanter  while  actually  engaged  in  Grod's  service. 
He  was  called  to  do  a  great  work,  to  engage  in  a 
very  arduous  and  perilous  enterprise — ^to  reprove 
a  king,  to  oppose  the  then  mightiest  dynasty  of 
the  world,  and  to  advocate,  in  the  &ce  of  all 
danger  and  opposition,  the  cause  of  his  enslaved 
brethren.  He  did  this,  how  weU  and  nobly  we 
all  know ;  he  did  this>  enduring  the  sight  of  Him 
who  13  iorisible.  ' 

Mosesy  in  going  forth  from  Egypt,  did  not  leave 
his  difficulties  behind  him;  it  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  form  any  conception  of  what  he  had  to  do  and 
£0  bear  during  the  forty  years  he  spent  in  the 
wilderness  as  the  leader  and  commander  of  that 
stiff-necked  and  rebellious  people  who  so  often 
provoked  the  Lord  to  anger  and  jealousy,  and 
who  were  so  ready  to  murmur  against  the  man 
who  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  their  service.  But 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  pressure  of  all  this 
he  was  wonderMly  sustained;  he  endured  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 

The  influence  of  his  communion  with  and  vision 
of  the  Invisible  One  was  seen  in  Mosps*  character, 
not  merely  on  that  remarkable  occasion  when, 
coming  down  from  the  mount,  his  face  shone  with 
imwonted  splendour ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  must 
bave  been  ever  and  everywhere  recognised  as  one 
who  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  It 
was  this  which  gave  character  and  complexion  to 
his  whole  career;  it  was  this  which  made  him  what 
he  was,  and  enabled  him  to  do  what  he  did,  and  to 
endure  what  he  suffered. 

I«t  us  notice  next,  that  such  a  vision  of  the 
Invisible  One  should  be  the  inflnential  and  sus- 
J^ining  principle  in  our  lives.  We  have  not  had, 
nor  can  we  have,  such  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
glory  as  were  vouchsafed  to  Moses,  yet  there  are 
senses  in  which  we  can  and  must  see  God,  and 
we  ought  all  to  strive  after  a  sight,  a  continuous 
sight,  of  the  Invisible  One. 

There  is  a  certain  inferior  sense  in  which  we  all 


have,  and  always  have,  a  vision  of  the  invisi 
We  are  all  of  us  very  largely  and  powerf 
influenced  by  things  and  persons  not  seen; 
only  so,  but  by  things  that  in  their  very  nat 
are  invisible.  We  observe  many  things  wl 
have  no  interest  for  others,  while  others  see  m 
things  that  we  inattentively  pass  by.  The  mi 
of  some  have  but  few  points  of  contact  with 
surrounding  universe,  and  are  almost  devoic 
sensibility :  to  them  the  avenues  to  almost  bou 
less  enjoyment  are  closed.  Others  have  s 
ceptibility  of  impression  and  readiness  of  ] 
ception  to  an  amazing  extent.  The  poet — 
painter — the  man  of  genius — is  distinguished 
the  possession  of  this  "  vision  and  faculty  divii 
Such  not  only  see  what  others,  see  not,  but 
the  world's  interpreters,  giving  a  voioe  to  t 
which  is  silent,  and  affording  a  vision  of  t 
which  is  unseen.  They  see  thousands  of  mil 
tering  angels,  where  others  only  see  vacant  spe 
They  have  forms  of  beauty  walking  with  them 
the  garden  of  the  world,  where  others  have  o; 
an  eye  for  the  fruity  and  the  flowers. 

But  this,  desirable  as  it  is,  is  not  the  m 
desirable  vision  of  the  unseen.  We  should  va  i 
this  faculty  and  esteem  it  very  highly  as  Go  I 
precious  gift,  and  yet  it  may  be  well  for  us  i 
remember  that  men  may  see  very  much  of  G  : 
as  Grod,  as  the  Designer  and  Creator  of  the  u  i 
verse,  they  may  admire  His  wisdom  and  pov  i 
as  manifested  in  His  works,  and  yet  leave  t]  i 
unseen  and  unfelt  which  it  mostly  concerns  th( 
to  see  and  feel. 

We  must  view  Grod  as  sustaining  a  neai  i 
relation  to  us.  As  sinners  we  cannot  apprecii  i 
God  thus ;  and  though  we  may  admire,  ours  ^  i 
be  a  cold  or  fearful  admiration,  which  will  keep  : 
standing  afar  off.  We  must  be  reconciled  to  G<  i 
feel  that  we  are  at  one  with  Him,  at  peace  wi : 
Him,  be  able  to  regard  Him  as  our  Father,  o : 
Friend,  oar  Bedeemer.  We  must  see  Hiin  not  oi  I 
as  He  is  made  known  to  us  in  His  works,  but  ; 
He  is  made  known  to  us  in  His  Word ;  so  tfa ! 
when  we  gaze  upon  His  works  we  may  feel  th  i 
these  are  all  expressive  of  our  Father's  charact ; 
and  love. 

That  which  made  Moses  what  he  was,  was  n : 
the  mere  vision  of  a  material  splendour,  but 
perception  of  God's  character.  When  Moses  b 
sought  the  Lord  to  vouchsafe  to  him  some  furth- 
display  of  His  glory,  God  declared  in  reply 'th: 
He  would  cause  His  goodness  to  pass  befoi 
him;  and  now,  as  ever,  in  God*s  goodness  are  \. 
especially  to  see  God's  glory.  We,  however,  ha\ 
this  advantage  which  Moses  had  not,  we  have  tl: 
revelation  of  God*s  goodness  and  glory  in  the  pe: 
son  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son.  There  have  we  tl; 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  the  express  imag 
of  His  person,  the  imago  of  the  invisible  God,  tl 
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glory  of  the  Gfodhead  manifestecL  All  earlier 
mamfestations  were  but  preliminary  and  prepara. 
tory  to  this;  here,  without  controversy,  have  we 
the  gp*eat  mystery  of  godliness— God  manifested 
in  the  flesh.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  have  the  most 
real  and  direct— indeed,  the  only  real  and  direct 
manifestation.  Here  have  we  the  infinite  com- 
prehended in  the  finite,  the  unimaginable  bright- 
^ness,  the  unendurable  glory,  so  softened  down 
that  we  may  gaze  upon  it  without  being  blinded  or 
dazzled,  and  dwell  in  its  very  presence  unharmed. 
Here  have  we  the  true  Shekinah — God  dwelling 
with  man,  tabernacling  in  the  flesh — Emmanuel, 
God  with  us.  Here  is  God — the  Invisible  One, 
whom  man  cannot  see — made  visible  in  Jesus 
Christ;  and  so,  looking  upon  Jesus,  we  have  a 
vision  ef  the  Invisible  One,  more  real  and  satis- 
fying than  Moses  ever  enjoyed. 

The  question  is — have  we  had  this  vision  of  the 
Invisible  OneP  Have  we  ever,  with  any  true, 
saving  vision,  seen  Jesus?  There  were  many 
who,  during  His  personal  ministry,  saw  Him  in 
one  sense,  who  did  not  see  Him  in  another :  who 
were  blind  to  His  real  character,  and  who,  with 
oontemptuous  incredulity,  set  aside  His  claims. 
So  still;  there  are  many  who  see  the  historic 
Christ,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  His 
history  and  .the  doctrmes  which  He  taught,  who 
have  no  vision  of  Him  as  their  personal  Saviour. 

Bnt  if  we  have  this  vision  of  God  in  Christ,  of 
Christ  in  God,  which  is  the  true  vision  of  the 
Invisible  One,  a  further  question  arises,  and  a 
very  important  one:  what  effect  will  this  vision 
have  on  us  ?  In  what  way  shall  we  be  influenced 
by  it  P  We  have  seen  what  it  did  for  Moses ;  that 
also,  if  it  work  rightly,  will  it  do  for  us. 

It  will  enable  us  to  take  a  right  view  of  things. 
Much  depends — the  whole  course  and  conduct  of 
life  maybe  said  to  depend  upon  this;,  and  yet  how 
difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  do !  how  hard  is  it  to  view 
present  objects  in  any  other  than  the  light  of  this 
present  world !  the  few  trifling  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground fill  up  nearly  all  our  canvas.  Well,  this 
vision  of  the  Invisible  One  will  enable  us  to  form 


a  correct  estimate  of  those  things  that  are  seen ; 
nothing  else  will  enable  us  to  view  the  things  of 
this  life  as  they  should  be  viewed,  and  judge  justly 
of  the  comparative  worth  of  this  world  and  another 

It  will  enable  us  to  make  a  right  choice.  Moses 
chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
Christ  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season,  and  he  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter;  and  if,  like  Moses,  we  are 
led  to  take  a  right  view  of  things,  we,  like  him, 
shall  make  a  right  choice ;  if  we  but  see  Jesus,  we 
shall  make  an  instant  and  a  willing  choice;  we 
shall  elect  to  serve  and  follow  Him;  we  shall 
espouse  His  cause,  and  cast  in  our  lot  with  His 
people. 

This  vision  of  the  Invisible  One  will  prepare 
us  to  become  God's  servants,  and  fit  us  to  do  the 
work  to  which  God  calls  us.  It  is  a  very  different 
work  from  that  in  which  Moses  was  engaged, 
much  less  arduous;  but  we  need  to  be  trained, 
equipped,  strengthened  for  it ;  and  we  shall  only 
do  it  well,  or  do  it  at  all,  so  long  as  we  feel  that 
we  are  working  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  not 
of  man. 

This  vision  of  the  Invisible  One  will  uphold  us 
under  all  the  trials  and  difiiculties  of  our  lives. 
We  may  lay  our  account  with  having  to  meet  in 
the  course  of  our  pilgrimage  with  much  that  will 
be  very  trying  to  both  faith  and  patience;  we 
shall  endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  All 
will  be  well  if  we  but  see  the  Lord  standing  by  us 
and  strengthening  us. 

We  find  that  after  Moses*  interview  with  God, 
the  Divine  glory  was  brilliantly  refiected  from  his 
face ;  and  though  he  wot  not  of  it,  the  people  were 
astonished  and  almost  terrified  as  they  looked 
upon  him.  So,  if  we  hold  habitual  communion 
with  God,  have  a  vision  of  the  Invisible  One,  the 
effect  of  our  communion  will  be  seen ;  we  shall  be 
recognised  as  those  who  have  been  wijbh  Jesus, 
and  *'with  open  (unveiled)  face  beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord.*' 
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BY  W.  H.  0.  KINGSTON. 


CHAPTEE  IIL 

E  had  gone  back  anxiously  to 

itch  at  the  window  for  her  fatiier, 

th  whom  she  hoped  Herr  Gellert 

>ald  meet  and  return.     Nothing 

Lusual  seemed  to  be  taking  place 

in  the  town;  the  streets  were  silent  and  desei'ted, 

the    inhabitants    being    generally    occmpied    with 

their  mid-day  meal.     At  last  she  catight  sight  of 


two  persons  coming  down  the  street.  They  were 
still  a  long  way  off,  but  even  at  that  distance 
she  thought  she  could  distinguish  the  figures  of 
her  father  and  her  young  admirer.  Then  other 
people  were  seen  following.  The  Council  must 
have  eat  long,  and  these  must  be  the  mombors 
returning  to  their  homes  after  it  had  broken 
up.  She  was  sure  that  she  could  not  be  mis- 
taken.    Walter  KapoU  and  Herr  GeUort  approached 
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xapidly.  Slie  hurried  down  to  the  street  door  to 
-welcome  them.  As  she  opened  it  they  stood  on  the 
steps  ready  to  enter.  Their  conntenances  were 
graye  and  anzioos,  her  lather's  especially.  Several 
of  the  councillors  who  had  been  following  them 
passed,  walldng  two  and  two,  and  talking  earnestly. 
Walter  Eapell  bestowed  a  kiss  on  his  daughter's 
brow  as  she  expressed  her  joy  at  his  return,  and 
told  him  how  she  had  suffered  from  his  protracted 
absence. 

"  We  had  grave  matters  to  speak  on,  my  child ; 
but  we  will  put  them  aside  now.  Oor  friend  Gellert 
will  dine  with  us,  and  do  you  tell  Margaret  to  place 
the  meal  on  the  table  without  delay.  He  will,  I  fear, 
have  soon  to  take  his  departure." 

Eapell,  followed  by  his  guest,  led  the  way  up-stairs 
to  the  sitting-room,  where  Marie,  having  performed 
her  mission,  quickly  joined  them. 

In  spite  of  KapeU's  intentions,  he  could  not  help 
describing  to  his  young  friend  the  matter  which 
had  occupied  him  so  long  at  the  Council.  "One 
thing  is  certain,"  he  observed,  "the  enemies  of  our 
Protestant  faith  are  proceeding  to  even  greater  ex- 
tremities than  heretofore.  You  were  with  us  when, 
nearly  a  year  ago,  we  went  to  hear  those  two  faith- 
ful ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Faveau  and  Mallart, 
preach  in  the  open  air,  outside  the  town.  Could 
persons  pretending  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of 
Christ  object  to  the  pure  and  simple  doctrines  they 
put  forth?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Gellert.  "  Not  till  then 
was  my  mind  open  to  the  glorious  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  when  those  beautiful  hymns  of 
Marot,  sung  by  the  assembled  multitude,  ascended 
toward  heaven,  I  felt  my  heart  lifted  up  in  a  way  I 
had  never  before  known." 

**  We  must  not  trust  to  such  feelings  alone,  though, 
my  youn^  friend,"  remarked  Eapell ;  "  unless  the 
reason  and  heart  are  convinced  and  touched,  such 
feelings  as  you  describe  may  be  very  transient.  But 
I  was  about  to  tell  you  of  what  has  occurred.  On 
proceeding  to  Valenciennes,  the  two  ministers,  after 
preaching  for  some  time,  were  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  several  false  accusations  being  brought 
a^^ainst  them,  were  cast  into  prison.  They  were 
said  to  pretend  to  work  miracles,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  numerous  witnesses  they  had  undertaken 
to  cast  out  devils.  I  saw  sufficient  of  them  to  be 
certain  that  such  accusations  were  false;  no,  their 
only  guilt  was  that  of  reading  the  Bible  to  those 
whom  they  cotdd  induce  to  come  and  listen  to  them. 
Even  in  this  small  place  many  hundreds  have  been 
brought,  through  their  means,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  StiH  th^  were  condemned  to  suffer  death  at 
the  stake.  That  evil-minded  and  tyrannical  minister 
of  our  lady  governess,  the  Duchess  of  Parma — Car- 
dinal Granville — seeing  how  strongly  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  moved  in  their  favour,  seemed  to 
dread  putting  their  sentence  into  execution.     For 


six  long  months  they  have  remained  in  prison, 
visited  by  their .  friends,  while  daily  the  people  have 
crowded  the  streets,  hurling  threats  ef  defiance  at 
the  authorities,  or  have  pressed  about  the  prison 
windows,  encouraging  their  beloved  ministers,  and 
promising  to  rescue  them  in  case  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  fulfil  the  sentence.  How  heartily  many 
here  sympathised  with  their  sufferings,  you  may 
well  suppose.  Often  we  have  prayed  for  their  de- 
liverance, and  the  cardinal,  observing  the  love  the 
people  have  for  them,  still  seemed  afraid  of  carrying 
matters  to  extremities.  Only  this  morning,  however, 
news  has  come  that  he  had  sent  down  peremptory 
orders  for  their  execution.  The  civil  authorities 
at  Valenciennes  dared  not  disobey.  Arrangements 
were  made  in  the  market-place  for  burning  these 
true  and  faithful  men.  Stakes  were  fixed  in  the 
ground  with  which  to  secure  them,  and  huge  piles 
of  fagots.  As  the  hour  arrived  at  which  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  from  their  prison  to  the  place 
of  execution,  crowds  collected  from  all  quarters. 
Thousands  who  had  heard  them  preach,  asked  one 
another  whether  they  would  allow  men  innocent  of 
any  crime  thus  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death.  Yet  the 
authorities  saw  no  cause  to  apprehend  a  disturbance. 
Some,  I  doubt  not,  would  have  been  glad  to  relieve 
their  consciences,  should  the  people  make  a  success- 
ful attempt  to  rescue  the  martyrs.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  a  small  g^ard  only  was  api)ointed  to  preserve 
order  and  protect  the  executioners.  Undauntedly  the 
two  ministers  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
to  suffer  death.  They  knew  in  whom  they  trusted. 
No  coward  fear  paled  their  cheeks,  or  caused  their 
limbs  to  tremble.  The  false  priests  of  Bome  stood 
round,  in  vain  exhorting  them  to  recant.  They 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  tempters.  Simon  Faveau 
was  the  first  led  forward.  As  the  executioner  was 
binding  him  t»  the  stake,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  uttered  the  invocation:  'O  Eternal 
Father !  save  those  who  trust  in  Thee/  The  crowd, 
so  the  report  goes,  swayed  to  and  fro.  They  were 
excited,  yet  hesitating.  Already  fire  had  been  pat 
to  the  fagots,  when  a  woman  from  amidst  the 
multitude,  taking  off  her  shoe,  threw  it  at  the 
funereal  pile.  There  were  those  in  the  assembled  mul- 
titude who  had  been  waiting  for  this  signal!  Before 
the  guai'ds  could  interfere,  vast  numbers  of  bold 
men,  rushing  upon  the  barriers  which  had  hitherto 
separated  them  from  the  place  of  execution,  dashed 
them  to  the  gpround ;  while  some  grasped  the  broken 
bars  with  which  to  keep  back  the  guard,  others 
seized  the  fagots,  already  blazing  up,  scattering 
them  in  every  direction,  while  those  who  had  no 
other  weapons,  tore  up  the  stones  from  the  pave- 
ment, to  use  them  as  missiles  against  their  foes. 
The  slavish  executioners  of  the  savage  Inquisitors 
fled  in  dismay,  but  the  guard  rallying,  seized  the 
two  ministers,  and  before  they  could  be  rescued, 
dragged  them  back  to  their  dungeon.      The  city 
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authorities,  dismayed  at  the  jwpular  outbreak,  knew 
not  what  to  do ;  but  the  Inquisitors,  true  to  their 
character,  proposed  murdering  the  ministers  in  prison 
and  hurling  their  heads  amid  the  multitude  in  the 
streets.  To  this  the  authorities  would  not  con- 
sent, fearing  to  raise  the  popular  indignation  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  they  themselves  would  be  the  victims. 
Evening  approaching,  the  people,  in  nowise  calmed, 
continued  traversing  the  town,  chanting  the  Psalms 
of  David,  when  information  was  given  them  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Inquisitors.  They  were  now  seen 
moving  more  rapidly,  now  pausing,  recoiling,  sweep- 
ing forward,  swaying  to  and  fro  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea  when  it  is  agitated  by  contending  winds.  Some 
among  them  proposed  that  they  should  venture  all 
and  attack  the  prison ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
Onward  they  rushed.  The  guards,  frightened  by 
their  menancing  front,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance. 
The  doors  were  burst  in  or  torn  off  their  hinges. 
The  crowd  rushed  in,  dashing  aside  all  impediments. 
The  guards  fled,  happily  without  attempting  to 
destroy  their  prisoners,  as  the  Inquisitors  would 
doubtlessly  hare  had  them  do.  The  two  prisoners, 
like  Paul  and  Silas,  were  found  in  their  ceUs  singing 
hymns,  undaunted  by  the  wild  confusion  around 
them.  They  were  borne  off  in  triumph,  and  before 
the  authorities  could  rally  their  energies,  had  been 
conveyed  by  faithful  friends  out  of  the  city.  Where 
they  have  gone  no  one  knows,  but  it  is  believed  they 
are  in  safety.  Fearful,  however,  is  the  bloody  ven- 
geance which  the  Inquisitors  have  commenced  for 
'Uie  insult  offered  to  their  accursed  office.  Already 
detachments  of  Bossu's  and  Berghen's  bands  of 
ordnance,  together  with  a  company  of  the  Duke  of 
Aerschof  s  regiment,  have  been  sent  into  VaJen- 
ciennes.  The  prisons  are  filled  to  overflowing  with 
men  and  women,  arrested  for  having  participated  in 
the  tumult.  The  slaughter  of  these  unhappy  people 
has  begun.  Already  ten  have  been  burned  at  the 
stake,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  higher  orders, 
suspected  of  instigating  them,  have  been  beheaded. 
When  the  post  set  off,  thrice  that  number  were 
about  to  be  murdered  by  these  demons  in  human 
form.  No  one  knows  where  it  will  end,  and  all  this 
done  because  two  innocent  men  were  rescued  from 
destruction." 

As  her  father  spoke,  Marie's  cheek  grew  pale,  and 
her  eye  wandered  anxiously,  now  at  his  countenance, 
now  at  that  of  their  guest.  The  effect  produced  on 
young  Gellert  was  very  different.  As  he  listened  to 
the  account  the  colour  mantled  in  his  cheek,  and  his 
eye  flashed  fire. 

*'  A  bitter  revenge  will  they  bring  down  on  their 
heads,'*  he  exclaimed.  "Oh!  that  o\xr  coimtry- 
men  had  the  spirit  to  rise  in  arms  and  drive  them 
from  the  land!  Are  we  tamely  to  submit  thus 
to  be  tyrannised  over  by  a  handful  of  foreig^ners, 
instigated  te  their  bloody  work  by  the  Pope  of 
Eoae?" 


"Nay — nay,  my  friend,  we  cannot  defend  our- 
selves with  an  arm  of  flesh.  Let  us  seek  by  ear- 
nest prayer  the  aid  of  One  aH  powerful  to  protect 
us." 

*'  I  cannot  think,  my  honoured  friend,  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  drawing  the  sword  in  a  righteous 
cause,  to  defend  our  lives  and  dearest  liberties  from 
the  attacks  of  tyrants  who  would  enslave,  not  only 
our  bodies,  but  our  minds  and  souls,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man. 

"Who  is  there  to  lead  us;  under  whose  banner 
could  we  assemble,  even  if  the  principle  you  advocate 
were  the  right  one,  my  dear  Gellert  P"  said  EapelL 
"Those  who,  from  their  rank  and  wealth,  might 
assiune  the  command,  either  stand  aloof,  or  unite 
with  the  oppressors  of  our  country.  Such  men  only 
as  Count  Brederode  and  De  la  Marck  go  staggering 
about  the  land,  mocking  at  our  tyrants,  yet  doing 
nothing  effectually  to  oppose  them.  It  was  this 
matter  which  kept  us  so  long  in  debate  this  morn- 
ing. Two  days  hence  the  Ehetoricians  were  to  have 
held  a  pageant  in  the  town,  and  hateful  as  the 
Cardinal  Granville  is,  we  know  full  well  that  he  will 
be  turned  into  ridicule,  while  neither  the  Inquisitors, 
nor  monks  and  nuns,  nor  the  Pope  himself,  are  likely 
to  be  spared.  I,  with  others,  proposed  that  the 
pageant  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  place.  Such 
are  not  the  means  by  which  the  false  system  of 
Borne  can  be  overthrown.  They  may  hold  its  gross 
errors  and  aix>mination8  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn, 
and  teach  the  people  to  hate  it,  but  unless  their 
minds  are  enlightened  by  Gospel  truth,  no  stable 
fortress  can  be  erected  against  its  aggressions  and 
tyrannies.  We  may  exasperate  our  foes,  but  we 
cannot  overthrow  them.  Far  greater  reason  has  the 
system  of  Eome  to  dread  the  sermons  and  discourses 
of  faithful  apostles  like  Faveau  and  Mallart,  and  the 
free  circulation  of  God's  Word,  than  the  noisy  op- 
position of  a  thousand  such  men  as  Brederode  and 
his  friends,  or  all  the  pasquinades  and  satires  which 
the  Ehetoricians  of  every  town  in  the  country  united 
can  produce.  I  regpret  to  say  that  the  argument  of 
myself  and  those  who  sided  with  me  have  been  of 
no  avail,  and  the  proposed  pageant  is  to  take  place. 
May  God  protect  us,  and  prevent  it  from  bringing 
down  the  fury  of  our  foes  upon  our  heads.  Do  not 
you  think  I  am  right,  my  young  friend?" 

"You  almost  convince  me,  though  I  had  never 
seen  the  matter  in  that  light  before,"  answered 
Gellert.     "  But  what  does  Marie  think  P" 

"  I  agree  with  my  father  as  regards  the  pageant," 
she  answered;  "  but  if  I  were  a  man,  and  summoned 
to  fight  for  a  righteous  cause,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
be  content  to  keep  my  sword  in  the  scabbard ;  but, 
alas  !  we  are  weak  creatures,  and  have  great  need  to 
pray  for  guidance." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  waiting-maid  to  announce  dinner,  at 
which  meal  they  were  joined  by  two  of  the  Town 
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CSouDcillars  who  had  sided  with  Walter  Eapell.  The 
conversation,  as  might  be  supposed,  took  a  serious 
turn,  and  was  chiefly  on  the  events  of  the  times. 
His  friends  urged  their  host  to  prepare  for  leaving 
the  town,  should  danger  threaten.  Both  declared 
that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  set  him  the 
example,  and  to  escape  to  the  happier  shores  of 
"KnghiJid,  where  they  might  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
acienoe,  and  employ  their  capital  and  talents  to 
greater  advantage  than  they  could  at  home. 

•*  You  are  a  marked  man,  Kapell,"  observed  Herr 
Duffell,  one  of  the  guests,  "  and  if  the  Inquisitors 
eome  to  x>ur  town,  you  will  be  the  first  to  be  brought 
before  them." 

Jilarie  had  been  engaged  in  conversation  with 
joung  Grellert,  while  these  remarks  were  being  made. 
She  overheard  them,  however,  and  after  the  meal 
was  over,  and  their  visitors  had  retired,  tried  to 
persuade  her  father  to  follow  the  advice  which  had 
been  given  him. 

Although  Gelliert  had  purposed  returning  to 
Antwerp  the  following  morning,  he  easily  found  an 
excuse  for  remaining  longer  at  Dizmuyde.  Appa- 
xently  gay  and  full  of  spirits,  serious  thoughts  often 
occupied  his  mind.  He  did  not  fail  to  see  the  danger 
in  whidi  his  friend  were  placed,  and  he  might  by 
remaining  be  able  to  assist  Walter  Kapell,  should 
his  aid  be  required.  Every  hour,  too,  that  he  had 
been  in  Marie's  company,  his  admiration  for  her  had 


increased ;  and  he  now  felt  that  she  was,  even 
than  he  had  before  supposed,  necessary  to  his  I 
ness.  He  had  not  formally  demanded  her  hand 
Walter  Eapell,  biit  he  knew  that  his  intentions 
clearly  understood.  He  already  possessed  hii 
father's  consent,  who  was,  in  the  first  place,  an 
that  his  son  should  wed,  and  that  he  should  ebt 
bride  of  Marie's  position  in  the  world,  and  <i 
wealth  which  he  believed  would  be  hers.  I 

The  latter  point,  however,  had  not  inflol 
young  Q«llert  in  his  choice.  He  had  seen  am 
mired  her  before  he  knew  her  name  or  fa( 
Probably  had  he  been  sent  by  his  father  to  i 
wealthy  bride,  he  would  have  found  some  excu^ 
evading  the  command,  or  have  looked  on  her  wit 
unfavourable  eye.  Marie,  who  had  lived  gv 
secluded  from  the  world,  had  met  with  few  y 
men  who  were  likely  to  prove  his  rivals,  and 
had  not  long  been  acquainted  before  she  yic 
him  her  heart.  Tet  hitherto  they  had  not  talki 
love,  but  both  were  aware  that  their  feelings  tow 
the  other  were  clearly  understood.  To  some  it 
seem  strange  that  in  a  time  so  full  of  troubles 
horrors,  such  thoughts  should  have  found  a  ] 
in  the  hearts  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
happy  Netherlands,  but  even  amid  scenes  of  wai 
persecution  and  turmoil  and  commotion  the  te 
passion  still  asserts  its  sway. 

{To  be  cojUinued.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  lawyer's  legacy. 

Sunday  Philip  called  on  the 

Tabors  at  the  hour  when 

he  knew  that  Lucy  would 

be  out  teaching  her  class 

at  the  rector's  school;  and 

he  went  away  before   she 

returned,  to  the  great  relief 

>r,  who  had  been  made  un- 

nind  by  sundry  observations 

Tabor   had   made   on  the 

5  ball,  and  who  felt — what  a 

fathers    feel,    in    spite    of 

,  omonism — utterly  disgusted 

at  ike  idea  of  giving  up  his  daughter  to  any 
yomig  fellow,  however  worthy.  How  could  any 
young  fellow  be  worthy  of  a  creature  who  had 
absorbed  all  the  care  and  affection  of  two  whole 
Hfes  ?  how  could  he  possibly  have  earned  a  right 
to  such  rose-leaf  kisses  as  dropped  every  evening 
on  the  crown  of  his  bald  head  when  Lucy  came 
.to  bring  him  in  to  tea  and  to  coax  him  out  of 
his  guineas — not  for  herself,  that  would  have  been 


easy,  but  for  some  object  of  charity  which  he 
sidered  doubtful;  and  the  little  puss  had  lig 
on  this  fact,  and  used  it  as  an  argument  on 
sions  like  these.  "  You  know,  papa,"  she  would 
"  you  would  give  me  ten  times  as  much  for  a 
dress,  if  I  liked  to  have  it,  and  I  would  rather 
this  and  go  with  an  old  one.  Lucy  Tabor  lik< 
shower  gifts  about  her  like  a  fairy  princess,  for 
delight  in  giving ;  and  I  think,  for  pure  delig 
giving,  she  might  one  day  give  he^rself,  if  an} 
wanted  her  very  much. 

"  Mr.  Tenterden  has  been  here,  my  love,"  sai 
mother,  watching  the  effect  of  her  words ;  "  ax 
left  his  kind  regards  for  you." 

But  Lucy  made  no  remark.  She  neither  ti 
red  nor  pale,  nor  behaved  in  any  way  unusu 
her.  Only  she  seemed  that  evening  I^ore  lav 
her  kisses  and  her  smiles ;  seemed  to  throw  h 
more  entirely  into  the  sacred  Sabbath  music  "^ 
her  father  loved.  The  small  but  perfect  circ 
husband,  wife,  and  child,  spending  the  ev 
together  and  alone  in  tranquil  happiness,  seen 
yet  independent  of  the  great  chain  of  life,  of  "w 
with  all  its  stress  and  strain,  tbey  formed  a  linl 
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"  You  see/'  said  lir.  Tabor,  when  Lacy  had  gone 
to  her  room,  "  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
ehild." 

"The  matter  with  her!"  repeated  Mrs.  Tabor; 
"of  course  not." 

"  Yet  Philip  did  not  seek  her  to-day  as  he  might 
have  done,  if  he  had  chosen/'  said  Mr.  Tabor.  ^  He 
avoided  her,  I  fancy,  and  she  has  not  drooped  in 
consequence." 

"  No,  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  eome  on  all^  at 
once,  like  a  fever,  with  girls  like  La<sy.  But  if  she 
cares  at  all  for  Philip,  as  I  think  she  does,  this  way 
of  his  of  keeping  at  a  distance  from  her  and  than 
devoting  himself  to  her,  as  he  did  last  night,  and 
then  leaving  her  again,  will  only  end  in  making  her 
love  him  all  the  more.  I  have  known  more  than 
one  instance  of  a  girl  having  her  heart  and  life 
completely  wasted  in  this  way." 

**  Semember  what  an  old  acquaintance  Philip  is," 
said  Mr.  Tabor;  "he  would  never  treat  our  Uttle 
girl  in  that  way." 

"  Not  knowingly,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor. 

"Philip  never  does  anything  unknowingly,"  said 
Mr.  Tabor. 

Mrs.  Tabor  was  convinced  against  her  will,  and 
every  one  knows  what  that  means :  she  was  decidedly 
of  the  same  opinion  still. 

Next  day  Mrs.  Austin  communicated  to  Philip, 
through  Mr.  Tabor,  her  desire,  if  it  was  convenient, 
to  begin  upon  the  papers  at  once.  After  some  little 
consultation,  the  Thursday  following  was  fixed  as 
the  date  when  the  work  should  begin;  and  Mrs. 
Tabor  resolved  to  put  on  all  her  armour  of  defence 
against  the  foe  who  would  thus  be  in  such  close 
proximity. 

On  Thursday  evening,  accordingly,  Philip  presented 
himself  at  Mi^.  Austin's  house ;  but  he  showed  no 
intention  of  invading  that  of  her  next  door  neighbour, 
further  than  by  glancing  up  at  the  windows.  That 
glance,  however,  was  enough  to  cause  him  first  to 
smile  and  then  to  frown.  The  smile  was  for  Lucy, 
the  frown  was  for  himself.  Something  more  than 
a  fool  it  was  that  he  called  himself  when  he  saw  a 
light  streaming  through  a  chink  left  unclosed  in  the 
shutter  of  what  he  knew  to  be  Lucy's  room,  a  little 
sitting-room  set  apart  to  her  sole  use,  and  opening 
out  of  her  mother's  drawing-room. 

Philip  was  shown  into  Mrs.  Austin's  presence.  An 
elderly  lady  was  with  her,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced, Mrs.  Austin  saying  simply,  "My  mother, 
Mrs.  Torrance,  Mr.  Tenterden."  Then  they  all  three 
adjourned  without  loss  of  time  to  the  library,  a  room 
which  Philip  knew  well  as  the  usual  sitting-room  of 
the  late  Mr.  Austin.  A  cheerful  fire  was  blazing 
in  the  grate,  and  a  couple  of  shaded  reading-lamps 
were  burning  on  the  table.  Three  chairs  were  set 
in  the  circle  of  light,  but  a  great  leathern  one  stood 
back  against  the  wall,  among  the  shadows.  It  was 
the  chair  which  had  always  been  occupied  by  the  late 


master  of  the  house,  and  FhHip  had  a  curious  feeling 
of  the  harsh  old  man's  presence  for  a  moment. 

The  papers  which  Mr.  Austin  had  left  behind  him, 
and  which  were  now  to  be  examined  for  the  first 
time,  were  contained  in  a  series  of  black  tin 
boxes,  numbered  and  ranged  along  the  wall  under 
the  lowest  bookshelf.  They  agreed  to  begin  with 
No.  1,  and  proceed  in  a  thoroughly  methodical 
manner,  concerning  which  Philip  gave  a  few  simple 
directions.  He  placed  the  box  between  them  on  the 
floor,  and  at  the  side  of  each  a  waste-paper  basket. 
Mrs.  Austin  was  to  hand  over  to  her  companion 
whatever  seemed  of  the  slightest  importance,  or 
related  to  business  of  whieh  she  had  no  knowledge ; 
while  circulars  or  unimportant  notes  were  to  be 
thrown  at  once  into  the  basket.  Philip,  on  his  part, 
was  to  consult  Mrs.  Austin  concerning  the  more 
strictly  private  papers;  while  he  set  aside  any  of 
the  business  ones  which  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
preservation.  Mr.  Austin  ha^  been  one  of  those 
men,  generally  anything  but  benefactors  of  theii 
kind,  who  never  destioy  a  single  scrap  of  paper, 
written  or  printed,  which  comes  into  their  banda 
There  they  lay,  papers  of  thirty  years  back,  done  up 
in  bundles,  and  in  packets  tied  with  red  tape,  or 
threaded  on  cord,  just  as  they  had  been  when 
removed  from  their  dusty  pile — drcolars,  notices  of 
meetings,  appointmente,  drafts  of  letters  and  of 
ancient  briefs,  notes  of  oases,  instructions  to  counsel 
The  baskets  at  their  feet  were  filled  almost  in 
silence.  They  had  not  exchanged  more  than  half  a 
dozen  brief  sentences  when  Mrs.  Austin  rang  the 
bell  to  have  them  removed  and  emptied,  and  they 
paused  to  take  breath. 

Philip  had  glanced  now  and  then  at  Mrs.  Torrance, 
seated  in  the  chimney-comer,  with  an  idle  desire  to 
know  what  sort  of  woman  Mrs.  Austin's  mother 
might  be.  Whenever  he  did  so,  he  found  the  lady's 
eyes  directed  on  her  work,  though  if  he  had  glanced 
up  a  moment  sooner  he  might  have  seen  them 
watching  her  daughter  and  himself ;  and  yet  if  be 
had  glanced  up  a  moment  sooner  the  probability  is 
that  Mrs.  Torrance  would  have  been  looking  at  her 
work  all  the  same.  She  held  an  ivory  mesh  in  her 
still  deft  and  youthful-looking  fingers,  and  netted 
with  amazing  rapidity,  fastening  every  knot  with  a 
jerk  which  seemed  to  say,  "  That  is  a  final  business." 
The  web  at  which  she  worked  was  stuffed  into,  and 
proceeded  out  of,  a  linen  bag  which  lay  on  the  floor ; 
and  Philip  found  himself  taking  an  interest  in  the 
work  which  seemed  so  slight,  and  yet  so  strong.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  she  was  weaving  the  web  of  fate. 
It,  too,  is  slight  and  strong ;  made  up  of  the  slightest 
threads  of  action,  twisted  ever  so  little,  and  yet  not 
to  be  undone  except  by  the  fatal  shears. 

After  the  brief  pause,  Mrs.  AKstin  turned  to  her 
task  again.  She  evidently  did  not  desire  to  play  over 
it ;  and  it  was  no  child's  play,  for  the  mass  of  papers 
to  be  got  through  was  immense. 
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They  had  tea  a  little  later,  and  had  to  wash  their 
hands  in  order  to  partake  of  it.  Mrs.  Austin's 
almost  transparent  fingers  were  blacky  looked  blacker 
than  Philip's,  with  the  dust  of  those  bygone 
years. 

After  tea  they  resumed  their  work  once  more.  At 
ten  o'clock  they  had  filled  their  baskets  three  times 
over,  but  they  had  not  got  through  the  first  of  the 
black  bozos.  However,  Philip  then  rose  and  took 
his  leave,  and  Mrs.  Austin  acknowledged,  with  a 
sigh  of  fatigue,  that  she  had  had  enough  of  it  fo^ 
one  evening.  The  task  was  to  be  resumed  on  that 
day  next  week,  and  so  on  each  week  till  it  was 
finished. 

It  certainly  was  not  particularly  interesting  work, 
and  yet  somehow  Pliilip  had  been  interested  in  it. 
He  took  his  way  homeward  under  the  December 
stars  with  a  calmer  spirit  than  usual,  even  after 
glancing  up  again  at  the  neighbouring  window,  and 
ascertaining  that  a  light  was  still  burning  in  Lucy's 
room  for  the  benefit  of  any  homeless  ghost  who 
might  be  roaming  near.  Why  he  felt  calmer  than 
usual  he  did  not  ask  himself.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  a  combination  of  influences :  to  his  having 
had  no  time  to  brood  over  his  grievances;  to  his 
having  been  surrounded  with  the  subtle  atmosphere 
of  womanly  refinement,  to  which  he  was  now  a 
stranger;  and  to  his  sense  of  kindly  feeling  in 
having  been  engaged  in  helping  one  so  gentle  and 
sweet  as  Mrs.  Austin  in  the  performance  of  a  dis- 
agreeable  duty. 

Philip's  grievances,  as  far  as  they  were  known, 
did  not  bring  him  any  sympathy.  It  was  known 
that  his  father  had  left  nothing, — had  even  been  to 
some  extent  insolvent,  though  to  what  extent  no 
one  knew,  as  his  sons  had  evidently  taken  his 
debts  upon  their  own  shoulders.  Then  he  and  his 
brother  had  quarrelled,  and  held  no  communication 
with  each  other.  But  these  things  did  not  appear 
to  justify  the  change  in  him,  or  to  account  for  the 
mode  of  life  he  had  adopted. 

When  he  had  gone,  a  little  colloquy  took  place 
concerning  him  between  the  ladies  he  had  left. 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  like  that  young  man,"  said 
Mrs.  Torrance,  fastening  a  knot  with  an  additional 
jerk. 

"Indeed,  mamma,"  said  Mrs.  Austin,  but  with 
very  little  astonishment.  "Mr.  Tabor  likes  him, 
and  trusts  him,  and  so  did  Mr.  Austin,"  she  added. 

She  did  not  venture  upon  any  opinion  of  her 
own  ;  she  knew  her  mother  too  well  for  that.  Mrs. 
Torrance  would  have  simply  jerked  another  knot,  and 
said  something  which  implied  that  her  daughter's 
remark  was  quite  irrelevant.  Mrs.  Austin  did  not 
even  inquire  into  the  reason  of  her  mother's  dislike 
of  Mr.  Tenterden ;  but  her  mother  was  ready  to  give 
it,  and  did  give  it. 

''I  should  think  he  was  designing,  Ellen,"  she 
remarked. 


Mrs.  Austin  replied  quietly,  "  There  is  nothing  to 
make  you  think  so,  mamma." 

Mrs.  Torrance  was  evidently  rather  astonished 
at  the  decision  of  the  reply.  Her  daughter  was  not 
ordinarily  so  decided.  She  went  on,  "  It  strikes  me 
that  he  is  remarkably  ready  to  give  up  his  even- 
ings to  this  tiresome  job.  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
young  man  like  him  has  not  engagements  that  are 
pleasanter — ^at  least  if  he  has  not  some  end  in  view. 
You  are  young,  my  dear  Ellen,  and  rich,  and  he 
might  think  it  an  excellent  opportunity " 

"Mother,"  interrupted  Ellen  Ai  stin,  but  the  word 
ended  in  a  choking  sob. 

Mrs.  Torrance  looked  perplexed.  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  vex  you,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "  You  don't  care  for 
him,  do  you  ?" 

**No,  no— it  is  not  that,"  she  answered,  but  she 
did  not  explain.  She  went  and  divided  the  curtains 
and  let  them  fall  and  shroud  her,  as  she  looked  out 
into  the  night  with  a  mute  pitiful  appeal. 

Mrs.  Torrance  netted  on  faster  than  ever,  glanc- 
ing up  at  tiie  curtain  that  concealed  her  daughter's 
figure.  Nothing  was  sacred  from  that  woman's 
tongue,  though  she  could  b;d  it  be  silent,  tie  it  with 
a  double  knot  if  she  chose ;  but  she  knew  very  well 
the  power  of  talk  over  feeling — she  knew  that  rose- 
buds  unfolded  leaf  by  leaf  before  their  time  will 
not  open,  but  die.  It  was,  or  had  been,  the  secret 
of  her  power  over  the  finer  nature  of  her  daughter : 
the  terror  of  that  tongue  of  hers,  not  loud,  but 
sharp— sharp,  and,  if  necessary,  tipped  with  poison, 
the  poison  of  detraction  and  malice.  And  at  present 
she  was  only  trying  experiments.  She  did  not 
know  how  much,  if  any,  of  this  power  remained  to 
her.  As  a  married  woman,  whose  husband  had  deter- 
minedly kept  Mrs.  Torrance  at  a  distance,  Ellen  had 
slipped  her  neck  out  of  the  yoke,  and  Mrs.  Torrance 
was  not  quite  sure  that  she  would  submit  to  it  again. 
But  Ellen  felt  that  she  would.  It  is  very  easy  to 
despise  her  for  it,  but  gentleness  was  the  habit  of 
her  soul,  and  obedience  to  her  mother  had  been  the 
habit  of  her  life.  It  did  not  matter  that  hers  was 
by  far  the  larger  natture,  in  intellect  as  well  as 
heart,  and  that  sometimes  she  knew  it;  her  mother's 
sharp  words,  her  mother's  watchful  eyes,  would  con- 
strain her  against  her  judgment  and  her  will,  and 
she  would  act  upon  her  mother's  decisions  instead 
of  upon  her  own,  accept  her  mother's  conclusions 
instead  of  her  own — in  fact,  hand  herself  over  bodily 
to  every  tyranny,  while  she  escaped  in  the  life  of  the 
seal.  There  waa  in  Ellen  a  defect  of  will,  a  defect 
which  had  been  her  father's,  and  had  been  his  ruin. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POOR     BBLATIONR. 

According  to  her  promise,  and  backed  up  by  Philip's 
advice,  Fanny  Lov^joy  determined  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  her  long-lost  relations.     They  lived 
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at  a  considerable  distance^  and  .as  Fanny  was  no 
pedestrian,  and  was  apt  to  lose  her  way  whenever 
that  feat  was  possible,  she  hired  a  brougham  for  the 
occasion,  and  set  out  one  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
Less  than  an  hoar's  driving  took  her  to  their  place  of 
abode — one  of  an  endless  row  of  small  houses  in  an 
unsavoury  saburb  of  district  S.E.  But  the  houses, 
though  small  and  dingy,  looked  respectable,  and 
did  not  prepare  the  visitor  for  the  poverty  of  the 
interior.  Fanny,  like  many  a  woman  of  her  class, 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  homes  where  poor 
men  lie. 

A  tall,  gaunt,  middle-aged  woman  opened  the 
door,  and  opened  it  only  a  very  little  way,  informing 
Fanny,  who  inquired  for  Mr.  Lovejoy,  that  her 
husband  and  son  had  gone  to  business. 

"  I'm  Miss  Lovqjoy,"  said  Fanny,  beaming  on  her 
in  her  usual  manner. 

Not  the  ghost  of  an  answering  smile  dawned  on 
the  woman's  face,  as  she  said  with  a  sigh,  "  I'm  Mrs. 
Ixjvejoy.     WiU  you  walk  in,  miss  ?" 

Crabwise,  Fanny  got  through  the  narrow  doorway 
and  was  ushered  into  the'  parlour.  There  was  a 
handful  of  fire  in  the  grate,  and  a  piece  of  drugget 
laid  down  before  the  fire ;  but  the  room  was  bare  of 
every  comfort  else.  On  a  table  at  the  window  lay 
a  heap  of  work,  which  looked  like  children's  dresses, 
and  two  girls  sat  at  the  table,  each  with  a  small 
embroidered  garment  in  her  hands. 

"That  is  pretty  work,"  said  Fanny,  advancing, 
and  they  both  looked  up  without  speaking.  "Are 
these  your  daughters  ?"  she  asked,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Lovejoy. 

"  Yes,  that's  Ada  and  this  is  Geraldine,"  said  Mrs. 
Lovcpoy,  indicating  each;  "Beatrice  has  gone  to 
business." 

•'  I  am  your  cousin,"  said  Fanny  again,  addressing 
the  girls,  and  holding  out  her  hand  before  she  took 
tiie  seat  Mrs.  Lovgoy  had  placed  for  her. 

They  each  looked  up  with  a  pair  of  very  bright 
eyes,  and  held  out  to  her  a  little  thin  chilly  hand. 

"  Now  go  on  with  your  work,"  said  Mrs.  Lovejoy 
to  the  girls  in  a  dreary  hopeless  tone,  and  they  bent 
their  eyes  and  began  sewing  together  the  parts  of 
each  little  garment. 

"I  hope  I  am  not  hindering  you,"  said  Fanny, 
looking  to  Mrs.  Lovcjjoy  for  an  answer. 

*'  Well,  if  you'll  excuse  me  a  minute,"  replied  that 
lady  with  no  excess  of  politeness. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Fanny,  and  Mrs.  Lovegoy 
thereupon  disappeared.  Fanny  was  capable  of  a 
great  deal  of  silence,  and  evidently  so  were  the 
yonng  ladies  before  her.  She  had  time  to  examine 
their  faces,  and  every  detail  of  their  dress  and  sur- 
roundings before  another  word  was  spoken.  She 
had  time  to  notice  that  their  flimsy  gowns  were 
stained,  patched,  and  torn ;  that  they  had  trumpery 
earrings  in  their  smaU  ears,  and  enormous  chignons 
disfiguring    their   pretty  brown  'heads,  that    they 


had  slim,  graceful  figures  and  clear  complexions— 
Geraldine  with  rose  pink  on  her  cheeks,  and  Ada 
pure  and  pale  as  a  white  lily.  Fanny's  kind  heart 
took  in  the  pair  at  once.  "  Have  you  lived  a  long 
time  here  ?"  she  ventured  to  ask. 

"Oh  yes,  a  very  long  time,"  replied  Geraldine. 
"  Papa  has  often  wanted  us  to  go  away  from  here, 
but  mamma  wouldn't  stir,  she  was  tired  of  moving." 

"  Well  I  might  be,"  said  Mrs.  Lov^'oy,  re-entering. 
"  I've  had  ten  children,  and  not  two  of  them  bom  in 
the  same  place ;  and  I've  buried  six,  and  not  laid  two 
of  them  together." 

"  Dear  me !  how  sad ! "  exclaimed  Fanny. 

"And  this  house  is  handy  for  the  City,  and  for 
the  warehouse  where  we  get  our  work ;  and  Albert's 
wife  stays  with  us  and  helps  pay  the  rent,"  continued 
Mrs.  Lovejoy,  "  so  the  gii'ls  and  me  can  live." 

"How  quickly  they  work,"  said  Fanny;  "I've  been 
watching  them.  I  could  not  do  as  much  in  a  day  as 
they  have  done  since  I  sat  down  here.  Is  it  well 
paid  now  ?  " 

"We  have  to  work  from  morning  to  night,  all 
three  of  us  to  earn  a  shilling  a  day  each.  I've  just 
been  hanging  up  a  few  things  to  dry,  and  Til  have 
to  make  up  the  time,  for  they're  busy  at  the  ware- 
house with  Christmas  orders,  and  if  you  try  to  turn 
out  the  work  when  they're  busy,  they'll  try  and  keep 
you  on  when  they're  slack," — she  had  already  found 
needle  and  thread,  and  was  making  them  fiy  through 
the  stuff. 

"But  what  does  Mr.  Lovejoy  do?"  said  Fanny, 
refiectively ;  "  you  oughtn't  to  have  to  work  so  hard 
as  that."  Fanny  held  the  good  old-fashioned  notion 
that  money -earning  belonged  to  the  man's  part  in 
the  world's  work. 

"He's  agent  for  selling  something  or  other — 
something  which  nobody  ever  wants  to  buy,"  said 
Mrs.  Lovqjoy  with  a  burst. 

"Dear  mel"  said  Fanny;  "why  doesn't  he  give 
up  selling  it  then  P" 

"  He  has  given  up  things  often  enough,  and  worn 
the  shoes  off  his  feet  looking  for  something  else,  and 
when  he  got  it  it  was  worse  than  ever ;  they  wanted 
the  new  thing  less  than  the  old." 

"  It  must  be  very  disheartening,"  said  Fanny  with 
sincere  sympathy. 

"Disheartening!"  exdaim^  Mrs.  Lov^oy,  who 
had  got  upon  her  great  grievance,  and  was  communi- 
cative in  a  cheerless  fashion ;  "  I  should  think  so,  to 
keep  going  and  geing  where  nobody  wants  you,  and. 
asking  and  asking,  and  never  getting.  I  couldn't 
live  such  a  life.  When  the  girls  or  me  go  to  the 
warehouse,  and  they  say  they  haven't  any  work  for 
us,  we're  hard  put  to  it  before  we  can  go  back 
again.  It  turns  me  sick  to  have  to  beg  for  it  like, 
and  I've  seen  Ada  and  Jerry  crying  before  they'd  do 
it.  But  nothing  disheartens  Mr.  Lovejoy.  He's 
been  going  to  make  a  fortune  every  day  the  last 


thirty  years,  and  all  the  time  we've  been  getting 
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worse  and  worse  off^  till  I  woiildn't  trust  to  him 
any  longer^  and  I  only  wish  I  bad  settled  to  work 
before  we  got  so  poor  and  had  to  part  with  every- 
thing." 

"You  have  a  son?"  said  Fanny,  wondering  how 
such  poverty  had  come  about. 

"  Yes,  Albert  has  enough  to  do  with  himself.  He 
has  a  w^ife  and  two  children,  and  he  hasn't  been 
fortunate."  She  was  not  going  to  be  commanicative 
on  this  subject. 

"  And  they  live  here  ?"  said  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  up-stairs." 

"  Might  I  go  and  see  them  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Lovejoy.  "Jerry,  take  your 
cousin  up  to  see  Emily  and  the  children."  Geraldine 
rose,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  wretched  dress  would 
fall  from  her  tall  figure  as  she  led  the  way  up  the 
narrow  stair.  But  the  rooms  when  reached  were  n*t 
uncomfortable,  though  lar  from  tidy ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  carpeted,  and  one  furnished  as  a  bed- 
room, the  other  as  a  parlour.  Fanny  was  introduced 
to  a  white-faced  girl  with  a  superabundance  of  dark 
hair,  who  was  suckling  a  1baby ;  while  a  little  fellow 
between  two  and  three  years  old  stood  by  her  side, 
quiet,  but  with  evidences  of  recent  riot  all  around 
him.  Fanny  thought  she  saw  traces  of  tears  on 
EmUy^  face,  and  after  a  little  chat  with  the  passive 
young  creature  retreated. 

"  We  sleep  up-stairs,"  said  Geraldine,  pointing 
upward  as  they  closed  Mrs.  Albert's  door;  and  Fanny 
took  it  as  an  invitation  to  ascend,  and  did  not  in  the 
least  observe  the  girl's  evident  reluctance. 

"  This  is  our  room,  and  that  is  mother's,"  said  the 
girl,  as  she  opened  the  doors,  blushing  crimson  and 
coughing  terribly. 

**But  you  don't  sleep  heref  *  said  uncomprehend- 
ing Fanny. 

"  Yes,  we  do,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  suppressed  sob. 
"  Mother  had  to  part  with  the  beds  when  we  were 
slack  in  the.  summer-time." 

"  Dear  me  ! — dear  me  1"  said  Fanny,  weeping,  and 
stumblihg  down  the  steep  stairs.  "  You'll  come  and 
see  me,"  she  said  to  the  group  as  she  re-entered  the 
parloiur. 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  replied  that  she  seldom  went  from 
home. 

"But  you'll  let  the  girls  come?"  said  Fanny. 
"  Could  they  come  and  dine  with  me  on  Sunday 
next?" 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  hesitated.*  "Beatrice  might,"  she 
replied ;  "  she  has  boots.  But  Ada's  and  Geraldine's 
are  both  worn  out,  and  they  catch  cold  with  the  wet 
coming  in.  Other  things  they  can  make  up  for  a 
trifle,  but  boots  ai'e  boots." 

"You'll  let  me  make  my  cousins  a  little  present?" 
said  Fanny,  shyly.  "'Hiit  is  a  rather  pretty  purse;" 
and  she  put  Kers  into  Geraldine's  hand.  "  You  can 
share  what  is  in  it  between  yon ;"  and  saying  good- 
'^-A.  she  hurried  .out  of  the  house,  with  head  and 


heart  both  a  good  deal  fuller  than  they  oould  well 
hold. 

The  examination  of  the  conte&ts  of  the  purse  took 
place  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon  their 
visitor*.  Geraldine  shook  out  into  the  paJm  of  her 
hand  four  sovereigns,  and  six-and-sixpence  in  silver, 
and  in  spite  of  the  impassivity  with  which  she  had  re- 
ceived her  husband's  relative,  Mrs.  Lovejoy  trembled 
with  excitement  as  she  saw  the  glitter  of  the  gold. 
She  had  felt  very  little  interest  in  the  advent  of  her 
husband's  niece.  She  was  only  another  q^  the  mare's 
nests  which  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  perpetuaJly  finding, 
and  which,  far  from  supplying  the  fabulous  riches  he 
had  believed  them  to  contain,  had  failed  to  furnish 
his  family  with  daily  bread.  She  had  listened  every 
day  since  the  new  discovery  to  schemes  in  which  his 
niece's  wealth  and  his  niece's  influence  bore  a  part, 
but  in  which  so  much  was  taken  for  granted  that 
Mrs.  Lovejoy  may  be  pardoned  a  little  impatience, 
when  presented  with  the  results,  as  quite  equivalent 
to  iread-ond-butter  realities. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  felt  assured  all  his  difficulties  would 
now  be  at  an  end ;  but  Mrs.  Lovejoy  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  hers  would  ever  end  on  this  side  the  grave. 
She  was  utterly  faithless  as  to  any  good  Fanny's 
advent  was  likely  to  produce.  She  had  been  misled 
and  tortured  all  her  life  by  visions  of  wealth  amid 
ever-increasing  poverty.  She  was  a  woman  who 
could  only  ei^joy  realities.  Heaven  knew  her  suffer- 
ings had  been  real  enough.  As  for  her  husband,  he 
enjoyed  delusions:  he,  for  his  part,  lived  on  dreams. 
He  would  have  preferred  dry  bread  and  a  bare  pallet 
with  them,  rather  than  feasting  and  a  canopy  of  state 
without  them. 

Often  and  often  had  he  neglected  the  sound 
advice  of  his  wife  to  follow  the  cheats  and  snares  of 
his  foolish  fancy.  What !  accept  some  ill-paid,  easy 
drudgery,  when  he  might  create  a  great  branch  of 
industry,  be  entreated  to  accept  a  partnership  in  the 
concern  which  was  indebted  to  him  for  its  prosperity, 
extend  and  multiply  the  business  till  it  had  its 
agents  all  over  the  globe,  and  die  a  millionaire!  Mrs. 
Lovejoy,  poor  woman,  had  long  ceased  to  believe  in 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  she  actually  trembled  at  the 
sight  of  Fanny's  gold,  as  if  fresh  misfortune  might 
come  to  her  with  the  i*calisation  of  the  least  part  of 
her  husband's  new  delusion. 

But  she  was  recalled  to  her  senses  by  the  question, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  money?  instantly 
propounded  by  Geraldine.  She  counted  it  over, 
halved  it,  and  handed  the  half  to  her  sister,  who  at 
once,  and  with  eyes  moist  with  glad  emotion,  handed 
it  to  her  mother.  Geraldine  retained  hers  a  little 
longer,  returning  it  to  the  purse,  which  she  rattled  in 
her  hand. 

"It  would  be  so  nice  to  spend  it.  I  believe  I  could 
spend  it  all  on  myself,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  think  she  meant  Beatie  to  have  a  share  ?*' 
said  Ada. 
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"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Geraldine,  Btoutly.     "  She  j 
flaid  plainly, '  Divide  it  between  you.'     Beatie  does  : 
not  need  it  as  we  do,  and  she  would  keep  it  all  to 
herself.     I'm  glad  she  was  not  here." 

*'  She  is  sore  to  think  she  ought  to  have  some/' 
said  Ada. 

"There,  mother,"  said  Gleraldine,  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation,  and  tumbling  out  the  money  once  more, 
this  time  into  her  mother*B  hand;  ''you'll  let  us 
have  what  you  can  spare,  won't  you,  just  to  make 
ouraelTes  like  other  girls?" 

"I'll  go  and  buy  you  each  a  pair  of  boots  at 
once,"  said  the  mother.  "Then  there's  the  rent; 
we're  six  weeks  behind  with  that,  and  we'd  better 
pay  it  up.     And  the  baker  and  the  grocer." 

"  Oh,  mother !  you'll  spend  it  all,"  said  Geraldine, 
who  had  had  a  vision  of  a  smart  hat,  and  saw  it 
fading  away  fiom  her.  \ 


"  No,  I  won't,  my  dear.  You  must  be  decent  to 
go  there  " — meaning  to  her  cousin's — "  and  111  only 
pay  part ;  it  will  make  them  willing  to  wait  for  the 
rest.  But  what  we  should  have  done  without  this 
money  I  don't  know." 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  got  herself  ready  with  speed,  and 
went  cut  on  her  various  missions  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  she  had  had  fdl:  many  a  day — nay,  she 
actually  found  herself,  after  the  first  excitement 
was  over,  dreaming  of  other  good  things  to  come 
from  the  same  source — not  for  herself,  but  for  her 
children. 

When  she  was  gone,  Geraldine  ran  up-stairs  for 
a  few  minutes  to  tell  her  sister-in-law,  and  to 
snatch  the  baby,  to  whom  she  promised,  not 
gpreatly  to  his  satisfaction  it  seemed,  a  new  pair 
of  sleeve-ribbons. 

{To  b4  eoTitinued.) 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS,    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE   CHASACTERS.    Second  Series.    No.  3.  Naaman  the  Stbiak. 


Scripture  to  he  read — 2  Kings  v,  1 — 19. 
i  N  this  story  many  incidental  lessons  come 
in,  on  the  duties  of  servants,  &c.,  but  the 
main  lesson  ef  Naaman  and  his  leprosy 
should  be  kept  quite  clear  and  distinct. 
I.  Naakan's  disease.  (Bead  ver.  1 — 4.) 
Ask  who  Naaman  was,  and  describe  his  position — 
next  in  honour  to  the  E^ing  of  Syria,  and  chief  cap- 
tain of  his  army,  like  Potiphar  to  Pharaoh,  and  Joab 
to  David — great  and  powerful,  rich,  with  servants 
and  carriages,  but  a  leper.  (Note  A.)  Who  could 
help  him  ?  Not  his  master,  much  as  he  valued  him ; 
not  his  false  gods ;  he  was  to  be  taught  to  seek  the 
true  God  of  larael.  Now  ask  about  the  little  captive 
maid;  describe  her  position — ^taken  from  her  home, 
friends,  Sui.,  and  made  a  slave;  but  she  had  not 
forgotten  God  in  a  strange  land;  and,  though  a 
child,  she  realised  God's  power,  and  could  speak  of 
His  goodness.  Ask  what  lessons  she  teaches  of  love 
and  trust  and  willingness  to  do^  all  she  could.  She 
ooold  help  her  master  when  none  else  could.  What 
she  did  was  accepted  and  blessed,  like  the  woman 
commended  by  Christ,  who  did  what  she  could 
(Mark  xiv.  8). 

II.  Naamak's  uxstaks.  (Bead  ver.  6 — 10.)  Pic- 
ture Naaman's  feeling  when  he  heard  of  the  prophet — 
how  he  would  send  for  the  little  maid,  question  her 
himself,  then  rush  off  to  the  king,  eagerly  ask  for  his 
help.  How  ready  the  king  was  to  de  all  he  could, 
showing  how  much  he  valued  him.  Then  ask  what 
mistake  Naaman  and  the  king  made — taking  money 
to  buy  a  cure,  and  a  command  to  the  King  of  Israel 
to  heal  him.  Naaman's  visit  sure  to  cause  commo- 
tion— this  rich  but  leprous  man — news  of  his  coming 
and  its  object  would  spread  abroad ;  at  last  reached 


the  ears  of  the  prophet  Elisha ;  his  message ;  why 
he  wished  Naaman  to  be  sent  to  him — not  for  his 
own  glory,  but  to  teach  him  of  the  true  God. 

III.  Naaman's  cube:  (Bead  ver.  9 — 14.)  Picture 
the  scene  at  the  prophet's  house — chariot  with  horses 
at  the  door,  servants  around,  a  crowd  standing  about. 
What  did  Naaman  expect?  A  miracle  performed 
upon  him,  with  no  effort  on  his  part ;  and  that  the 
prophet  would  be  proud  of  the  honour  of  doing  it 
for  such  a  great  man.  What  did  he  get  ?  A  mes- 
sage by  a  servant  to  wash  in  the  Jordan.  Was  this 
rude  on  the  part  of  Elisha  ?  What  did  he  want  to 
teach  him  ?  Naaman  thought  a  great  deal  of  himself, 
was  proud,  and  knew  not  the  Lord.  He  must  learn 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  all  must  have 
humility  and  meekness  if  they  would  learn  of  Him 
(Matt.  xi.  29). 

Now  picture  Naaman's  disappointment.  (Bead 
ver.  11 — 14.)  Turned  away  from  Elisha's  house  with 
no  hope,  too  proud  to  submit  to  such  a  simple  cure. 
Why  not  wash  in  one  of  the  fine  rivers  of  his  own 
country?  He  worked  himself  into  a  rage.  Who 
came  and  spoke  to  him  ?  This  showed  he  was  a  kind 
master,  or  they  would  not  have  dared.  Ask  how  they 
spoke — (a)  wisely,  giving  good  advice,  pointing  out 
how  easily  he  would  have  been  willing  to  do  some 
great  thing ;  and  they  spoke  (h)  respectfully,  calling 
him  father.  How  easily  they  might  have  inflamed 
him  againat  the  prophet,  instead  of  which  they  urge 
him  to  obey.  Then  describe  the  cure — the  cliariot 
rolling  on  to  the  Jordan— the  river  of  many  memo- 
ries— Israelites  crossing,  Elijah  crossing  it — proud 
Naaman  getting  down,  dipping  seven  times,  and 
coming  out  cleansed.  His  faith  and  obedience  pro- 
duced a  complete  and  immediate  cure. 
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IV.  Naaman's  gratitude.  (Bead  ver.  15 — 19). 
How  would  he  be  likely  to  feel  ?  Grateful,  of  course  -, 
but  would  the  proud  man  like  to  return  to  tfie  pro- 
phet whose  message  he  at  first  despised  P  What  does 
his  return  show  ?  Not  only  had  he  become  hmnble, 
but  expressed  belief  in  the  true  God.  This  the  right 
effect  of  all  miracles.  So  when  Christ  healed  ten 
lepers,  one  worshipped  and  gave  thanks,  who,  like 
Naaman,  was  a  stranger  (Luke  xvii.  17).  How  did 
Naaman  want  to  show  his  gratitude  P  Why  would 
not  Elisha  take  the  present  ?  He  had  only  done  his 
duty ;  he  did  not  want  reward  :  so  he  dlBmisses  him 
in  peace.     (Note  B.) 

y.  PRACTICAL  LESSONS,  (a)  Naamsu's  state  of 
leprosy  may  remind  of  the  leprosy  of  sin.  Show 
that  all  good  qualities  and  endowments  of  body  and 
mind  can  profit  nothing  tiU  this  is  cured  (Isa.  i.  5). 
(b)  His  bfUking  in  the  Jordan  will  represent  the  foun- 
tain open  for  sin  and  undeanness  (Zech.  xiii.  1). 
(e)  His  reluctance  is  like  the  pride  of  man,  which 
thinks  God's  way  of  solvation  too  simple.  We  must 
become  as  children  if  we  would  enter  God's  king- 
dom ;  be  born  of  water  and  Spirit  (John  iii.  5).  Only 
those  who  humble  themselves  can  be  saved ;  Hke  the 
publican,  must  own  themselves  sinners  (Luke  xviii. 
13).    (d)  His  gratitvde  reminds  us  of  the  homage  God 


expects  from  all  His  servants  in  a  contrite  heart  and 
a  devoted  life  (Rom.  xii.  1). 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Who  was  Naaman  P  Describe  his  greatness  and 
misery. 

2.  What  mistake  did  he  make,  and  how  was  it 
remedied  P 

3.  Show  how  servants  may  be  useful,  and  how  they 
should  speak  to  their  masters. 

4.  Describe  Naaman's  cure. 

6.  What  qualities  did  he  show  after  he  was  cured  p 

6.  Of  what  is  all  the  story  typical  P 

Note  A. — ^Lepbost.  There  were  two  kinds ;  one  not  so 
bad  OS  the  other,  commonly  called  the  "white  leprosy," 
not  infectnous.  This  was  what  Naaman  had,  as  shown  by 
the  servants  being  near  him ;  and  also  Gehazi,  who  being 
punished  with  Naaman's  leprosy  "for  ever,"  became  white 
as  snow,  and  afterwards  was  still  in  attendance  upon  the 
prophet. 

Note  B.— Dspabt  in  peace.  A  difficulty  has  been  felt 
about  Naaman's  asking  to  be.  excused  for  going  into  the 
house  of  Rimmon,  just  after  professing  that  he  would  serve 
none  hut  God.  The  difficulty  will  probably  not  occur  to 
the  children ;  but  if  it  does,  it  must  be  explained  that  he 
would  have  to  attend  the  king  officially,  as  a  Jewish  lord 
mayor  sometimes  has  to  go  to  church  in  st&te  where  Christ 
is  worshipped.  If  Naasian  did  not  worship  himself,  ho 
would  not  be  doing  wrong. 


THE    TRIBUTE    OF    MONEY. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MATT.  XVU.  24—27. 


[02^  not  your  Master  pay  trUtmte  ?'*  With 
respect  to  this  miracle,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  there  was  payable  from  every 
adult  male  among  the  Jews  the  sum  of 
half  a  shekel  yearly  for  the  treasury  of 
the  Temple.  There  is  a  regulation  to  this  effect  in 
Exod.  XXX.  11 — 16;  but  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  yearly  payment.  It  came, 
however,  to  be  so  understood,  and  was  in  general 
paid  very  willingly  to  the  appointed  collectors  by  all 
Jews,  even  by  those  who  dwelt  in  foreign  parts. 
The  sum  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  fifteen 
pence.  Our  Lord  was  now  at  Capernaum,  His  head- 
quarters, where  He  mostly  resided,  and  during  His 
absence  the  payment  of  this  Temple  tribute  had 
occurred.  As  He  and  His  disciples  passed  through  the 
streets  the  collectors — who  were  respected  men,  and 
not  despised  like  the  publicans  who  collected  the 
Roman  taxes — spoke  to  Peter,  and  asked  him  if  his 
Master  payed  tribute.  They  addressed  him,  as  he 
was  a  householder  in  the  town,  and  probably  Christ 
lodged  with  him,  and  they  presumed  that  he  would 
know  his  Master's  intentions.  Some  think  that  an 
occasion  was  sought  against  the  Master,  designing, 
if  He  refused,  to  represent  Him  as  disaffected  towards 
the  Temple  service,  and  His  followers  as  lawless 
"^eople.     Others  again  are  of  opinion  that  they  asked  , 


this  with  respect,  intimating  that  if  He  had  any 
privilege  to  exempt  Him  from  the  payment,  they 
would  not  insist  upon  it.  Peter  promptly  answered, 
"  Yes,"  thus  pledging  his  Master  to  pay  the  tax.  He 
knew  that  it  was  His  custom  to  comply  witk  the 
law,  and  had  heard  from  His  own  lips  that  His 
mission  was  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  it.  Christ 
had  evidently  not  heard  the  remarks  that  passed 
between  the  collectors  and  His  apostle,  ao  when  they 
entered  the  house  Peter  was  about  to  explain  the 
circumstance  that  had  just  occurred,  when  Jesus 
anticipated  him,  and  put  a  question  to  him  in 
order  that  His  disciples  might  not  be   offended  at 

I  the  demand    for  tribute,    when   they  see  that  He 
knows    even    those  things  that  are   done   in    His 

j  absence.     The  proof  He  gives  of  this  is  by  asking 
the  question — 

"  Of  wliom  do  the  Icings  of  the  earth  take  custom  or 
tribute  f  of  their  own  children,  or  of  strangers  f  P«^ 
said  unto  him.  Of  strangers.  Jesus  saith  unto  Wwt, 
Then  are  the  children  free."  Here  the  argument  is 
very  clear — kings  do  not  take  tribute  of  their  sons ; 
but  the  Temple  was  His  Father's  house,  and  there- 
fore no  claim  could  be  rightly  made  upon  Him 
for  this  tribute.  Thus  He  asserts  His  right,  yet 
seeing  He  had  taken  upon  Himself  the  lowliness 
of  the  flesh.  He  ought  to  fulfil  aU  righteousness. 
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therefore  it  was  His  purpose  to  pay  it,  to  avoid 
giyiog  needless  offence,  and  inereasing  people's 
prejudices  against  Himself  and  His  doctrines,  and 
alienate  their  affections  from  Him,  and  lest  it  should 
l>e  imputed  to  Him  that  He  was  an  enemy  of  the 
Temple,  and  sought  its  ruin,  by  setting  the  example 
of  withholding  the  tax  on  which  its  maintenance 
chiefly  depended.  He  quietly  submitted  to  the  cus- 
toms of  His  country,  and  of  the  church  in  which  He 
was  born  and  educated.  We  notice  here  how  wise 
and  temperate  His  zeal  was ;  that  it  did  not  expend 
itself  in  a  furious  contention  for,  or  opposition 
to,  things  of  an  indifferent  nature.  But  He  had 
not  the  money — not  fifteen  pence !  No  doubt  this 
sum  might  have  been  procured  some  way  without 
much  difficulty,  and  there  was  no  positive  need  of 
a  miracle  to  supply  the  want.  But  our  Lord  saw 
fit  to  connect  in  the  minds  of  His  disciples  Has 
Tolnntary  humiliation  on  %  His  part,  with  an  act 
which  might  re-assert  the  dignity  which  might 
by  this  concession  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
compromised. 

*^  Lesi  fice  sluytUd  offend  ihem,  go  ihou  to  ihe  sea, 
and  cast  an  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh 
up ;  and  vhen  thou  Tiast  opened  his  mouth,  thofu,  shaU 
find  a  piece  of  money  :  that  take,  and  give  unto  them  for 
me  and  thee,"  In  these  words  are  recorded  the 
orders  Christ  gave  to  Peter;  the  effect  is  not 
particularly  mentioned,  but  taken  for  granted,  and 


justly,  for  with  Christ  saying  and  doing  are  the 
same  thing.  Fish  are  easily  caught  in  this  mode  in 
the  same  lake  at  this  day,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
travellers  on  reaching  any  of  the  towns  on  its  banks, 
to  order  a  dinner  of  fish,  and  presently  to  see  a  man 
returning  from  the  lake  with  an  ample  supply  which 
he  has  taken  by  a  hook  and  line  from  the  shore. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  assuming  that  the  coin 
was  created  for  the  occasion.  We  know  that  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  fish  to  catch  at  anything 
very  bright ;  and  hence  there  are  numerous  anecdotes 
of  articles  in  precious  metals  being  found  in  fish. 
The  wonder  consists,  not  in  the  money  being  in  the 
fish's  mouth  as  foretold  by  Christ,  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  fi/rst  fish  that  came  to  the  hook  contained 
the  precise  sum  that  had  been  indicated.  There  is 
evidence  of  His  Divinity,  not  only  in  the  fore- 
knowlede  of  the  fact,  but  in  impelling  the  fisb 
containing  this  coin,  and  that  one  only  out  of  the 
myriads  in  the  lake,  to  the  hook  of  Peter.  The  coin 
I  found  in  the  fish's  mouth  was  a  stater,  which  is 
equivalent  to  two  didrachmtB,  and  a  didrachma  was 
the  amount  of  tribute  money  to  be  paid  by  each  one 
subject  to  the  tax. 

As  we  wonder  at  Christ's  power,  may  we  admire 

Peter's  faith,  who  was  obedient  to  the  command  of 

His  Master  in  no  easy  matter.     In  reward  for  this 

he  was  joined  with  His  Lord  in  the  payment.    Ab 

I  abundant  honour. 


RECKLESS     JACK. 


[jY-HO!  tally-ho!"  oried-»a  youth  in 
hunting-dress.  His  horse  gaUoped  along, 
clearing  hedges  and  ditches  as  if  the 
world  lay  smooth  before  him.  On  they 
went,  swift  as  the  birds  they  frightened 
in  their  course,  the  sun  shining  brightly  upon  the 
hard,  frosty  ground,  everything  seeming  to  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  of  horse  and  rider,  who  equally 
enjoyed  the  sport.  Jack  used  no  whip  that  day. 
Suddenly  they  came  to  a  hedge  of  unusual  height. 
Undaunted,  they  attempted  to  dear  it,  but  failed, 
for  the  horse's  leg  caught  in  a  bough,  and  they  went 
over  headlong  into  a  ditch,  the  rider  being  thrown 
right  over  the  animal's  head.  For  the  moment  he 
lay  stunned.  Becovering  himself,  however,  he  tried 
to  rise,  but  finding  that  he  could  not,  he  blew  his 
horn.  The  horse,  poor  beast,  startled  by  the  noise, 
darted  off  at  a  furious  rate,  leaving  his  master 
alone,  exhausted  and  helpless  upon  the  ground. 
Fortunately  his  call  had  been  beard,  and  a  brother 
huntsman  was  rapidly  approaching  the  spot  whence 
the  sound  seemed  to  proceed. 

**  I  say.  Jack,  old  fellow,  who'd  have  thought  of 
seeing-  you  in  this  plight  ?  This'll  never  do.  Why, 
what  has  become  of  your  horse?"   said   the  new 


comer,  as  he  dismounted  and  fastened  His  steed  to 
a  tree. 

"  Oh,  IB  it  you,  Charlie  ?  I'm  so  glad  you've  come. 
I'm  in  such  awful  agony;  I  think  I'm  dying.  Do 
you  think  you  could  get  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  in  this  out-of-the-way  place. 
Let  me  have  a  look  at  you  and  see  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing. But  how  is  it  you're  here  at  all  ?  I  thought 
your  father  had  forbidden  you  to  hunt  again  after 
laming  Nellie  the  other  day,"  said  he,  proceeding  to 
examine  Jack's  wounds. 

**  Yes,  I  know  he  did ;  but  as  they  all  went  out 
to-day,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
one  more  ride ;  but  I  repent  it  now.  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  never  get  well  again,  I  feel  so  bad ;  and  what 
iB  worse  I  shall  never  dare  to  look  my  father  in  the 
face  again." 

Charlie  Montague  then  began  bandaging  his  arm 
and  leg  as  best  he  could  with  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
for  both  were  broken,  and  gave  him  some  water  from 
a  flask. 

"  I  wonder  you're  alive  at  all,"  said  he ;  "I  don't 
think  I  should  have  been ;  but,  thanks  to  strength 
and  spirits,  there  is  a  chance  for  you,  and  you  may 
soon  get  well.     Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what 
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we're  to  do;  I  can't  leave  you  here  alone,  thaVs 
clear,  to  go  and  fetch  a  doctor,  and  it's  qnite  cer- 
tain you  must  have  some  one  to  attend  to  you 
properly,  or  else  your  wounds  will  turn  out  ugly. 
I'll  juat  follow  your  example,  and  blow  a  stave  or 
two,  some  one  may  chance  to  hear  it ;  but  I  don't 
know  of  anybody  nearer  than  Jones,  and  his  cottage, 
as  you  know,  is  quite  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  and 
what's  more,  I  don't  suppose  he'd  trouble  himself  to 
come  80  far." 

However,  he  blew  and  blew  as  if  he  meant  to  break 
the  horn,  nor  did  he  blow  in  vain,  for  at  last  up 
came  a  little  old  woman,  panting  and  puffing  as  if 
she  had  run  for  her  life. 

"  Oh,  Master  Charlie  !•  is  it  you  ?  I  thought  some 
one  must  be  hurt,  and  so  as  John  was  out  I  came 
off  to  see  for  myself  if  I  could  be  of  any  use.  Lef  s 
see  the  young  gentleman.  Law  bless  me,  if  it  aint 
Master  Jack  I  Well,  I  always  thought  he'd  come  to 
harm  some  day — flesh  and  blood  can't  do  them  things 
him  and  his  horse  were  always  trying  at  Well, 
well,  now  to  get  out  of  it  as  best  we  can.  Master 
Charlie." 

Both  set  to  work  to  try  and  get  Jac](  to  the  cot- 
tage. They  strapped  him  on  the  back  of  Charlie's 
herse  as  securely  as  they  could,  and  went  slowly 
along,  one  walking  on  each  side  to  prevent  him  slip- 
ping ;  they  were  compelled,-  however,  to  stop  every 
now  and  then,  as  the  motion  caused  him  extreme 
pain.  At  length  they  accomplished  their  journey, 
and  arrived  at  their  destination  just  as  it  was  grow- 
ing dusk.  Upon  their  arrival  Jack  was  laid  carefully 
on  the  bed,  the  doctor  immediately  sent  for,  one 
message  taken  to  his  home  and  another  to  Charlie's, 
stating  what  had  happened,  and  that  he  intended 
remaining  at  the  cottage  that  night  to  render  what 
assistance  was  in  his  power. 

Jack  Belauds  was  a  spirited  youth  of  eighteen,  the 
only  son  of  very  rich  parents.  When  very  young  he 
had  learned  to  ride,  his  father  being  a  great  sports- 
man and  the  owner  of  a  fine  stud  of  horses.  They  had 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  him  out  of 
danger,  for  when  once  on  horseback  he  seemed  to 
lose  all  restraint,  and  would  ride  on  in  the  most 
reckless  manner.  Only  a  week  before  the  accident  I 
have  juat  related  he  had  lamed  his  father's  favourite 
hunter,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been  for- 
bidden to  go  out  again  unless  accompanied  by  some 
one.  But  Jack,  finding  himself  alone,  as  has  been 
told,  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  knowing 
the  groom  had  not  received  orders  to  the  contrary, 
ordered  him  to  saddle  a  horse,  and  started  off,  as  he 
thought,  for  a  delightful  ride.  We  have  seen  the 
consequences. 

Late  at  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolands  arrived  at 
the  cottage.  Jack  was  too  much  ashamed  to  look 
up  as  they  entered  his  bedroom,  and  hid  his  face 
under  the  bed-clothes;  but  they  wont  up  to  his  bed- 


side and  affectionately  asked  him  if  he  was  better, 
nor  did  th^  even  allude  to  his  disobedience.  This 
kindness  affected  him  more  than  the  exx>ected  re- 
proof would  have  done ;  he  burst  inte  tears,  said  how 
sorry  he  was  for  what  he  had  dene,  and  begged  for 
forgiveness. 

"We  forgive  you  most  heartily,  my  boy,  and 
thank  God  your  punishment  has  not  been  more 
severe,"  said  the  father;  "and  we  shall  always  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  Charlie  and  Mrs.  Jones  for  the 
great  kindness  they  have  shown  you." 

Jack  remained  in  a  very  precarious  state  for  some 
time ;  the  doctor  thought  he  would  be  lame  for  life, 
but  owing  to  his  medical  skill  and  careful  nursing 
he  at  length  completely  recovered.  His  accident 
taught  him  a  great  lesson — a  lesson  which  he  never 
forgot.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  him 
at  the  time  if  he  could  have  learnt  it  with  less  suf- 
fering; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  experience 
will  prove  a  warning  to  others.  F.  N. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS*. 

12.  Who  used  the  words,  "The  battle  is  not  yours, 
but  God's  ?  "  and  what  was  the  occasion  of  them  ?  ' 

13.  In  connection  with  what  event  do  we  read  of 
Jordan  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bible  ? 

14.  What  year  of  Josiah's  reign  may  be  regarded 
as  the  critical  point  of  his  personal  religious  awaken- 
ing? 

15.  Though  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  death 
of  Leah,  Jacob's  wife,  we  are  distinctly  told  where 
she  was  buried.     Quote  the  passage. 

16.  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  was  visited  on 
three  occasions  by  St.  Paul.  Qaote  the  passages  in 
which  these  visits  are  mentioned. 

17.  In  the  time  of  Jeroboam  the  Israelites  suffered 
a  fearful  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  children  of 
Judafa.  What  was  the  cause  of  Judah's  success  on 
this  occasion  ? 


ANSWEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  OK   PA6B   16. 

1.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  in  our  Bibles 
have  for  their  subject  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  and 
his  own  personal  lamentations ;  and  Josiah's  name  is 
not  once  mentioned  in  them. 

2.  In  Jerusalem.  The  law  of  Moses ;  the  pro- 
phets; the  Psahns  (Luke  xxiv.  33,  36,  44). 

3.  "There  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel, 
like  unto  Moses,  Vhom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face  " 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  10—12). 

4.  David.  Amaziah.  18,000  and  10,000  men 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  7). 

5.  "Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Heze- 
kiah  did  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  come  up 
against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 
them  "  (2  Kings  xviii«  13). 
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(Drawn  by  J.  D.  Watson.) 


AT  THE   BROW   OF  THE  HILL. 


^  TAY,  dear,  do  not  cross  the  stile, 

,I«et  us  linger  a  little  still ; 
Best  here  at  the  gate  awhile. 
Just  here  at  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

TOL.  EL 


Look  back  by  the  way  we  came — 
We  can  see  the  path  winding  down. 

Through  fields  where  the  kingcups  flame 
Mid  the  gr&«8  that  waits  to  be  mown. 

424 
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JoBt  there  where  the  poplar's  sway 
Lies  the  i>ond3  and  the  mill  below. 

Look  back  all  along  the  way — 
Every  step  of  the  way  we  know. 

Half -hidden  among  the  leaves 

Of  the  elms  where  the  rooks  build  high, 
The  chimneys  and  gabled  eaves 

Take  the  glow  of  the  rose-yed  sky — 

Bed  roofs  turned  to  purple  dun 

In  the  crimson  of  dying  day ; 
And  many  a  summer  sun, 

And  a  winterly  gloaming  grey. 

Has  chequered  the  garden  lawn» 
Where  the  golden  lilies  grow ; 

Has  glimmered  at  eve  and  dawn 
Over  fields  of  untrodden  snow ; 

And  many  a  moon  haa  filled 
When  the  time  of  harrest  was  oonie^ 


Since  first  rooks  began  to  build. 
Since  first  the  old  house  was  a  home. 

Look  back  at  it  all  again. 

Let  us  linger  a  little  still ; 
One  day  you  may  long  in  vain 

To  stand  here  at  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

The  road  that  we  came  was  sore, 

And  shut  in  from  all  winds  that  blow  ; 

Beyond  lies  the  open  moor. 
And  a  country  we  do  not  know. 

Thus  far  we  came  side  by  side ; 

But,  when  once  we  have  passed  the  gate. 
It  may  be  our  ways  divide. 

And  I  am  no  more  your  mate. 

Look  back  at  it  all  again. 

Let  us  linger  a  little  still ; 
One  day  we  may  long  in  vain 

To  stand  herd  at  the  brow  of  the  hiU. 

M.  M.  H. 


THE    IDIOT    OF    DIXMUYDE. 


BT  T7.    H.   G.   KINGSTON. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
J  HE  inhabitants  of  Dixmuyde  were  out 
making  holiday.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  gay  groups,  moving  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  town,  greeting 
each  other  with  jokes  and  laughter, 
and  talking  of  the  trial  of  rhetorical  skill  and  wit 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  "  Land-Jewel "  about  to  take 
place.  l)'&pleasant  rumours  had,  it  is  true,  got  about 
respecting  the  sanguinary  proceedings  at  Valenciennes 
and  other  places,  instigated  by  that  faithful  servant 
of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Granville,  but  many  refused  to 
believe  them,  and  others  endeavoured  to  cast  the 
thoughts  of  them  aside  for  that  day  at  least.  They 
would  have  their  amusement  firsts  and  then  would 
be  time  enough  to  inquire  more  particularly  as  to 
what  had  taken  place;  Valenciennes,  too,  was  a  long 
way  off.  Their  humble  little  town  would  probably 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Inquisitors.  They  grieved 
for  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen,  but  personally 
they  had  little  reason  to  be  concerned.  Such  are  the 
thoughts  generally  of  men.  The  thunder-storm  on 
the  horizon  creates  no  alarm,  but  when  the  dark 
douds  come  gathering  overhead^  and  the  artillery  of 
the  sky  roars  forth,  and  the  forked  lightning  flashes 
brightly,  then  the  people  begin  to  tremble  and  to 
seek  for  safety  under  some  sheltering  roof.  Not  a 
few,  however,  of  the  leading  citizens  wore  grave 
countenances  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  appear  at 
th^  ease.  The  information  they  had  received  was 
too  well  authenticated  to  allow  a  doubt  in  their 
minds  of  the  fearful  events  which  had  occurred.    Still, 


though  their  hearts  were  sad,  they  had  resolved  to  be 
present  at  the  pageant,  lest  some  motive  might  be 
assigned  for  their  absence  x>erilou8  to  their  safety. 

Banners  with  various  devices,  and  gay  pieces  of 
tapestry  hung  from  the  windows,  or  were  suspended 
across  the  streets  leading  to  the  central  place  or 
square  of  the  town.  Here  on  one  side  rows  of  seats 
had  been  erected  rising  one  above  another  in  a 
crescent  form,  with  a  gay  awning  stretched  over  the 
structure.  In  front  of  it  were  several  stages  raised 
some  feet  above  the  ground,  also  with  silkea 
canopies  overhead,  and  adorned  with  flags  of  various 
colours  and  devices.  Steps  led  up  to  the  platforms 
by  which  the  "  Bederykers,"  the  Bhetoridans,  or 
actors  might  ascend  to  perform  their  parts.  The 
intermediate  spaces  were  filled  by  the  populace* 
who  were  content  to  stand  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
while  people  of  inferior  rank  or  wealth  occupied  the 
seats,  under  the  awning  where  they  could  at  their 
ease  listen  to  the  speeches  and  watch  the  per- 
formances. 

Although  Walter  Eapell  had  wisely  desired  to 
prevent  the  exhibition,  for  fear  of  the  sentiments 
which  might  be  expressed  by  the  Bederykers,  who 
were  certain  on  this  occasion  to  g^ve  a  free  utterance 
to  their  opinions,  he  determined  to  be  present  and  to 
share  the  danger,  whatever  that  might  be,  with  the 
rest  of  his  townsmen. 

Young  Max  Gellert  had  managed  to  find  several 
cogent  reasons  for  remaining  at  Dixmuyde,  and  had 
sent  off  a  despatch  to  his  father,  giving  him  the  most 
cogent  reason  of  all,  which  he  had  good  hope  would 
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be  received  as  valid.  "Re,  now  in  attendance  on 
Marie^  formed  one  of  Walter  Kapell's  party  as  tbey 
proceeded  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  the  Kederykers, 
with  Herr  Duffel,  and  his  pretty  little  daughter 
Bertha  and  young  son  Bertrand. 

Bertrand  was  a  brave  youth,  and  noted  among  his 
companions  for  his  talents.  He  was  to  have  taken 
part  among^  the  Bhetoricians  in  the  trial  of  their 
oratorical  powers,  but  his  cautious  father,  fearing 
that  he  would  give  too  free  an  expression  of  his 
opinions,  and  thereby  become  the  mark  of  their  foes, 
had  forbidden  him  to  take  part  in  the  performances 
of  the  day.  He  was  too  good  a  son  to  thi^k  of 
disobeying  his  father,  and  had  been  half  inclined  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  remain  there  till 
the  pageant  was  over.  Bertha,  however,  had  per- 
suaded him  to  come  with  her,  but  though  he  did  so, 
he  walked  along  with  a  downcast  look  and  a  silent 
tongue — very  unusual  to  him — his  dissatisfaction 
with  things  in  general  being  further  increased  on 
observing  the  attention  Max  GeUert  was  paying  to 
Marie,  and  the  favour  with  which  she  received  it;  he 
himself  being  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  young  lady. 

*•  "Who  can  he  be  ?"  asked  Bertrand  of  his  sister. 
"  I  ahould  judge  from  his  cool  and  confident  manner 
that  he  is  some  great  lord,  accustomed  to  have  all 
the  young  ladies  he  meets  falling  in  love  with  him." 
Bertha  had  heard  all  about  Max  Gellert  from  her 
father,  aad  her  own  eyes  told  her  the  true  state  of 
the  case  between  him  and  Marie.  She  was  anxious, 
however,  like  a  good  sister  to  comfoct  Bertrand  and 
reetore  him  to  g^ood  humour.  "He  came  here  6n 
business  for  his  father  and  remained  for  the  pageant. 
He  will  soon  be  away  again,"  she  observed  quietly. 

"  I  wish  he  had  never  come,"  muttered  Bertrand* 
**  I  did  not  mind  being  prevented  reciting  my  verses 
when  I  thought  C  should  have  been  by  her  side,  and 
might  have  repeated  them  to  her,  but  to  be  cut  out 
by  a  stranger !  it  is  too  bad.  Perhaps  after  all,  she 
may  not  care  to  listen  to  them." 

Poor  Bertrand,  he  cared  little  for  the  gay  bands  of 
Bederykers  who  passed  by,  some  on  horseback,  others 
in  chariots  or  cars,  and  still  more  on  foot.  Neither 
'did  Marie  or  Max  Gellert  pay  them  much  attention ; 
they  were,  in  truth,  too  much  occupied  with  each 
other  to  remark  what  was  taking  place  around  them. 
Still  those  bands  were  worthy  of  observation.  Silk 
and  satin  doublets  and  cloaks  were  worn  by  many  a 
brawny  pair  of  shoulders.  Feathered  hats  were  seen 
above  Shaggy  heads  of  hair,  and  white  gloves  were 
worn  by  hands  accustomed  to  wield  the  sledge- 
hammer and  saw,  the  pick-axe  or  mattock.  With 
each  band  were  banners  of  all  colours  and  numerous 
devices.  On  many  were  the  trade  emblems  of  the 
sturdy  artisans  who  composed  the  bands,  to  show 
that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  their  callings.  The 
tailors  had  their  shears  exhibited  aloft,  the  carpenters 
their  hammers,  the  masons  their  trowels,  and  so  forth. 
The  latter,  who  outshone  most  of  the  rest,  had  a  silver 


trowel  borne  at  their  head,  and  were  greeted  with 
much  respect.  Not  only  did  each  trade  form  a  band 
of  its  own,  but  there  were  persons  in  various  strange 
costumes  banded  together,  some  appeared  as  monk»> 
and  friars,  with  priests  and  a  cardinal  in  his  robes  at 
their  head.  All  laughed  when  they  saw  the  latter, 
and  recognised  the  hated  Granville,  for  they  knew 
full  well  that  he  would  afford  them  no  little  merri- 
ment— as  much  even  as  the  buffoon  who  moved  among 
the  monks,  cutting  jokes  at  their  expense  and  playing 
a  variety  of  antics. 

Places  in  the  front  row  of  the  canopied  cres- 
cent had  been  reserved  for  the  two  magistrates  and 
their  families,  which  not  without  some  little  exertion 
were  reached.  Just  as  they  took  their  seats  the 
Eederykers  began  to  ascend  the  platform  amid  the 
applauses  and  shouts  of  the  populace.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  dresses  of  the  various 
characters,  some  appeared  as  knights  in  armour, 
others  as  oourtiers  in  silken  attire ;  one  band  was 
habited  in  the  costume  of  the  distant  East^  one  in 
that  of  Hungary,  another  in  that  of  France,  all 
having  endeavoured  to  be  as  magnificent  as  their 
means  would  allow.  There  was  also  a  king  with  his 
ministers  and  court,  and  an  attendant  buffoon,  who 
caused  great  amusement,  especially  when  he  warmly 
greeted  the  person  evidently  representing  Cardinal 
Granville,  and  walked  with  him  arm-in-arm  back- 
wards and  forwards  across  the  stage,  as  if  earnestly 
discussing  with  him  the  affairs  of  state.  Other 
political  characters  were  in  like  manner  brought  for- 
ward. The  general  opinion  held  of  the  monks  was 
shown  by  the  way  their  representatives  acted  on  the 
stage  and  the  sentiments  they  expressed,  but  which 
need  not  be  repeated.  Among  them  was  a  burly 
fellow  with  shaven  crown,  who  from  a  huge  chest  at 
his  side  produced  papers,  sealed  with  the  cross  keys 
and  triple  crown  of  the  Papacy,  which  he  offered  for 
sale,  averring  that  they  were  indulgences  for  every 
possible  sin  and  cures  for  every  known  complaint. 
The  fools  from  the  different  stages,  after  listening 
attentively  for  a  short  time  to  his  remarks,  scrambled 
in  hot  haste  towards  him  and  began  to  purchase 
eagerly,  chuckling  gleefully  as  they  described  each 
especial  sin  which  they  would  now  be  at  liberty  to 
commit.  No  one  else  could  be  found  to  follow  their 
example,  whereat  a  figure  representing  Satan,  who 
had  been  standing  at  the  monk's  right  hand,  seemed 
much  concerned,  and  hastened  to  the  cardinal  to 
obtain  advice. 

The  recitations  of  original  peetry,  and  sometimes 
of  prose,  formed,  however,  the  chief  amusement  of 
the  day.  They  were  mostly  full  of  political  allusions, 
and  were  delivered  with  much  energy  and  spirit. 
Bertha,  like  a  good  sister,  believed  that  her  brother's 
oration  would  have  been  considered  superior  to  all 
the  others — an  opinion  fully  shared  in,  probably,  by 
that  young  gentleman.  Herr  Duffel  was  thankful 
that  he  had  prohibited  his  son  from  delivering  it> 
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hoping' thus  to  esoape  the  painful  consequences  of 
a  visit  from  the  hated  Inquisitors  to  the  town. 
Marie  and  Max  would  hare  found  it  difficult  to  give 
any  exact  account  of  what  had  been  said ;  for,  though 
the  actors  had  been  moving  about  before  their  eyes, 
and  the  sound  of  their  voices  had  reached  their  ears, 
even  when  their  own  tongues  were  at  rest  their 
thoughts  had  been  too  busy  with  each  other  to  heed 
what  was  taking  place  bef  ora  them. 


CKAPTEB  Y. 
Whilb  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dizmuyde  were 
thus  amusing  themselves  inside  their  town,  the  outer 
streets  were  almost  deserted,  as  was  the  surrounding 
country.  One  solitary  figure  might  have  been  seen 
proceeding  along  the  high  road  towards  Valenciennes. 
It  was  that  of  a  man  habited  in  the  oast-off  finery 
of  some  gay  g^ant^  which  had  been  torn  and  patched 
over  and  over  again  with  pieces  of  various  colours 
and  materials.  His  long  elf  locks  were  covered  by  a 
hat  with  the  remnant  of  a  once  waving  plume  stuck 
in  it ;  while  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  thick  dub,  which 
assisted  t«  help  his  somewhat  tottering  steps  along 
the  road,  though  ever  and  anon  he  would  stop  and 
Nourish  it  round  his  head,  as  if  he  were  defending 
iiimself  from  an  assault,  now  turning  to  one  side, 
now  to  the  other,  to  meet  his  supposed  foes,  shouting 
•out  wildly  at  the  same  time,  and  showing  his  grinning 
teeth. 

"  Keep  back,  villains !  keep  back !  Tour  weapons 
^can  do  me  no  harm;  but  you  shall  not  touch  her. 
Oowardsl  would  ye  hurt  a  young  maiden?  Keep  back 
I  say!  keep  back!"  Thus  poor  Hans  Kopperzoon 
irent  on.  There  was  still  a  bandage  on  his  head, 
4uid  another  on  his  arm,  showing  that  he  had  not 
recovered  froin  the  hurts  he  had  received  when 
iresoned  from  Ms  assailants  by  Walter  Kapell.  He 
had  probably  made  his  escape  from  the  magistrate's 
iiouse  when  not  watched  by  Margaret,  and  wandered 
away,  in  his  aimless  mode,  into  the  country. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  peered  ahead.  He  had 
caught  sight  of  two  horsemen  approaching  the  town. 
Instinctively  he  drew  aside  and  concealed  himself 
behind  some  bushes  in  a  wood  which  bordered  the 
road.  He  could,  however,  from  between  the  bituiches, 
still  observe  the  horsemen  as  they  jogged  forwards 
on  their  stout,  large-boned  Flanders  steeds.  He 
could  hear  their  voices,  too,  even  at  a  distance ;  for 
they  were  talking  in  loud  tones,  one  of  them  every 
now  and  then  giving  vent  to  shouts  of  still  louder 
laughter,  which  sounded  harsh  and  discordant  as  they 
reached  the  poor  idiot's  ears,  and  made  him  tremble, 
he  knew  not  why,  from  head  to  foot. 

Before  long  one  of  the  horsemen  had  ridden  round 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bush,  and  poor  Hans,  finding 
himself  discovered,  came  trembling  forth,  staring  at 
the  two  Inquisitors  with  a  bewildered  look. 

"  TeU  us,  ere  I  brain  you  with  this  club«  what  do 


you  here?  who  are  you?"  shouted  the  principal  In- 
quisitor, fiercely. 

"  I  came  here  on  my  own  afiiurs,"  answered  Hans, 
awed  into  calmness ;  "  and  if  it  so  please  your  rever- 
ences, I  am  the  lord  of  broad  lands  and  untold 
wealth,  for  I  wander  where  I  will,  no  one  stopping 
me,  and  I  never  owned  a  coin  to  count." 

"  The  varlet  is  either  a  cunning  knave  or  an  idiots" 
cried  Titelmann. 

"  If  it  please  your  reverences,  the  people  call  me 
the  Idiot  of  Dixmuyde,"  said  Hans,  making  a  pro- 
found bow,  with  his  hat  in  hand. 

'^  Though  idiot  he  is,  he  may  be  of  use  to  us," 
observed  Fabry.  "  I  was  on  the  point  of  offering  a 
piece  of  advice  when  your  excellenqy's  keen  vision 
discovered  this  scatterbrain.  If  we  enter  the  town 
by  the  main  street,  our  arrival  will  be  known,  and 
our  game  will  have  time  to  run  to  earth.  He  will  be 
able,  undoubtedly,  to  lead  us  round  through  some 
back  way,  and  we  can  meet  our  trusty  spies  unob- 
served, and  lay  our  plans  for  catching  the  whole  of 
our  intended  victims  in  the  same  net." 

"Ah,  well-beloved  brother,  you  are  ever  fertile  in 
devices,  especially  when  the  good  of  the  Church  is 
concerned,'*  said  Titelmann,  with  a  leer.  "See  if 
you  can  make  the  fool  understand  our  wishes." 

Hans  had  been  attentively  listening  to  all  that 
had  been  said,  and  understood  quite  enough  to  know 
that  the  Protestants  of  Dismnyde  were  in  danger. 
Erratic  as  was  his  mind,  he  was  not  incapable  of 
reasoning  to  some  purpose;  and  while  he  stood 
gasing,  with  open  mouth  and  rolling  eyes,  at  the 
Inquisitors,  he  bethought  himself  that  by  leading 
them  a  roundabout  road,  through  narrow  lanes,  he 
might,  if  he  could  make  his  esoape,  leave  them  to 
find  their  way  alone,  and  have  time  to  warn  lus 
friends  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  When, 
however,  Fabry  asked  if  he  could  act  as  their  guide, 
after  scratching  his  head,  and  twisting  and  turning 
himself  about  for  some  time,  he  looked  up  with  a 
stolid  glance,  as  if  he  had  not  comprehended  the 
question.     The  Inquisitor  repeated  it. 

"  What  reward  will  your  reverences  bestow  on  me 
should  I  render  you  the  service  you  require?"  said 
Hans  at  length,  as  if  the  meaning  of  what  was  said 
had  not  till  then  worked  its  way  into  his  brain. 

"  A  sound  cudgelling  on  your  stupid  crown,  fool,  if 
you  refuse  to  do  as  you  are  bid,"  exclaimed  Titel- 
mann, losing  patience. 

"  Two  can  play  at  that  game,  re7erend  gentleman,' 
cried  Hans,  springing  on  one  side  and  flourishing 
his  own  club,  ready  to  ward  off  any  blow  aimed  at 
him.  "An  you  are  peaceably  disposed,  Hans  Kopper- 
zoon will  for  this  nonce  do  your  bidding ;  but  force 
never  made  him  obey  any  man,  whether  with  heUnot 

on  head,  or  tonsured  crown,  or  flowing  locks,  or^ 

"Fool,  know  you  not  that  I  can  bum  you  if  I 
please  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Inquisitor,  fiercely. 

"  Truly,  reverend  sir,  I  have  heard  say  that  there 
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18  another  personage,  who  shall  be  nameless,  ever 
mexzily  engaged  in  the  same  oocapation/'  answered 
Hans  bowing  low.  "  Only  be  bums  those  who  do  his 
bidding,  while  yoa  threaten  to  bom  me  for  not  doing 
it.  Alack !  alack !  between  two  snob  bononrable  and 
distingoished  personages,  what  will  become  of  poor 
Hans  Kopperzoon,  the  Idiot  of  Dixmnyde  ?  " 

Titelmann,  instead  of  growing  more  angry,  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh.  "  Lead  on,  fool,  and  you  shall  be 
well  rewarded,"  he  shouted  out.  "  Take  care,  though, 
that  yon  play  us  no  scurvy  tricks,  or  a  broken  skull, 
I  promise  you,  will  be  the  penalty  of  your  folly." 

"Though  your  words  sound  not  over-pleasant  to 
my  ears,  I  will  obey  you,  reverend  sir,  if  you  cease  to 
handle  that  ugly  dub  of  yours,"  answered  Hans, 
shouldering  bis  own  weapon,  and  without  more  to 
do,  marching  on  ahead  of  the  horsemen. 

After  proceeding  some  distance,  he  turned  off  to 
the  right  hand  by  a  narrow  lane  which  evidently  led 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  town.     The  road  was 
uneven,  and  covered  with  large  looee  stones,  among  , 
which  the  horseman  had  some  difficulty  in  picking ' 
their  way.      It  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  grass 
growing  in  thick  patches,  to  be  but  little  used. 
Hans  ran  on  in  front,  leaping  nimbly  from  stone  to  , 
stone,  and  greatly  increasing  his  distance  from  the 


horsemen.  Titelmann  shouted  out  to  him  to  slacken 
his  pace,  but  turning  round,  he  merely  beckoned  to 
the  two  priests  to  increase  their  own  speed  without 
in  the  least  slackening  his.  At  length  he  reached 
a  spot  where  another  road  branched  off  from  the 
first,  the  trees  still  concealing  the  town  from  view. 
At  that  instant,  Hans,  who  had  been  watching  the 
opportunity,  slipped  round  the  comer,  and  set  off 
running  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

"The  fool  has  outwitted  us,"  exclaimed  Titelmann, 
"  In  which  direction  went  he,  Fabry  ?" 

"I  know  not,"  answered  the  priest.  "Had  you 
brained  him,  as  you  proposed,  we  should  not  have 
been  the  losers.  However,  we  must  now  find  our 
way  as  best  we  can." 

"I  did  not  suppose  that  he  would  have  yentured 
to  play  us  such  a  trick,"  said  Titelmann. 

"  No  one  but  a  fool  would  have  done  so,"  remarked 
his  companion. 

"Ah!  friend  Fabry,  he  is  only  one  of  many," 
answered  Titelmann.  "  If  fools  did  not  abound,  we 
wise  men  might  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  live." 

Thus  conversing,  the  two  Inquisitors  proceeded 
along  the  road,  which  they  supposed  would  conduct 
them  into  Dizmuyde. 

[To  be  continMed,) 
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**  lAKk.  not  upon  me,  becanae  I  am  black,  becanso  the  son  haCh  looked  upon  me :  my  motber'g  obildren  were  angry  with 
me}  they  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards;  bat  mine  own  yineyard  haye  I  not  kept.  Tell  me,  O  Thoa  whom  my  bouI 
loveth,  wfacara  Thou  f eedest,  where  Thou  makest  Thy  flook  to  rest  at  noon :  for  why  shoold  I  be  as  one  that  tometh  aadde  by 
the  flooka  of  Thy  oompanione  ?  "—Song  of  Solomon  L  6,  7. 


the  supposition  that  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  dramatic  structure 
of  this  poem,*  the  first  of  these  verses 
is  a  continuation  of  an  address  made 
by  the  Church  to  some  who  are  desig- 
nated as  "daughters  of  Jerusalem."  Whoever  may 
be  meant  by  these,  they  are  at  least  friends  of  the 
Bridegroom ;  and  the  Chnrch  feels  it  due  to  them 
to  explain  anything  in  her  present  oircumstanoes 
and  condition  hardly  compatible  at  first  sight  with 
that  high  estate  of  spiritual  glory  and  attainment 
which  she  had  claimed  as  the  affianced  spouse  of 
Christ,  her  Lord.  "  I  am  black,  but  comely,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  " — ^black  as  the  **  tents  of 
Kedar/'  comely  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  The 
explanation  of  this  two-sided  picture  has  been 
given  already.  It  is  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  believer  even  in  his  best  estate — and  the 
more  true,  the  better  his  spiritual  estate  is. 
He  is  a  strange  compound  of  good  and  evil — 
an  assemblage  of  spiritual  contradiotions,  with 

SeeTOI.  Tiii.,  p.  66a 


elements  in  his  moral  nature  so  grovelling  and 
low  and  earthly  as  to  evidence  but  too  plainly  the 
dust  from  which  he  was  taken^  and  yet  with 
aspirations  so  Divine  and  pure  and  heavenly  as  to 
show  that  into  that  dust  has  been  breathed  the 
inspiration  of  the  living  Gk>d.  It  will  be  according 
to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  contemplate 
him,  whether  he  seem  as  black,  or  seem  as  comely. 
Only  observe,  in  this  parti-coloured  view  of  the 
Church's  spiritual  state,  the  "  comely  "  is  her  real, 
true,  and  abiding  complexion ;  the  '*  blackness  *'  is 
a  separable  accident.  Seen  as  man  seeth,  and, 
indeed,  as  when  taught  by  the  Spirit,  his  own 
heart  seeth,  the  believer  is  a  stained  thing,  blurred 
and  blotted  through  and  througb» — in  this  sense 
the  believer  being,  like  his  Master,  without  either 
''  form  or  comeliness."  But  to  the  angels,  able  to 
look  under  the  obscuring  veil,  the  blackness  and 
blemishes  disappear.  They  see  only  the  reflected 
brightness  of  One,  who,  for  beauty,  is  "  chief  among 
ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely.*'  Still  this 
blackness,  this  confession  on  the  part  of  the  bride 
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to  so  much  of  remaining  indrmity,  i3  a  thing 
which,  while  deprecating  the  uukindness  of  the 
censure,  the  Church  deems  it  well  to  explain  to 
these  daughters  of  Jerusalem — "  Look  not  upon 
me,  because  I  am  black,  because  the  sun  hath 
looked  upon  me:  my  mother's  children  were  angry 
with  me." 

First,  there  is  a  word  of  deprecation.  "  Look 
not  upon  me,  because  I  am  black;"  that  is,  "do 
not  look  slightingly,  disdainfully,  reproachfully, 
as  if  I  were  black  and  nothing  else."  '  How  keenly 
does  the  world  look  out  for  the  faults  of  professing 
Christians — for  their  mistakes,  when  they  err ;  for 
their  infirmities,  when  they  stumble;  for  their  in- 
consistencies, when  they  walk  not  circumspectly ; 
for  their  failures,  when  they  are  tempted  and 
overcome  and  fail.  And  as  the  eye  is  quick  to 
discern  mere  faults,  so  the  heart  delights  to  lay 
them  bare.  Men  of  the  world  rejoice  in  iniquity, 
especially  in  the  failings  of  good  men.  It  ministers 
to  their  self-satisfiiKStion  to  see  how  low  a  man 
"after  GK)d^s  own  heart"  can  fall  How  many 
better  than  themselves  are  to  be  found  they  are 
not  carefdl  to  inquire:  enough  if  they  can  find 
some  worse : — "  I  thank  God  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  or  even  as  this  publican."  The  Church 
reproves  this  fault  in  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
"In  looking  upon  me  because  I  am  black,  thou 
walkest  not  charitably."  We  may  all  apply  the 
lesson.  It  is  a  note  that  we  have  attained  to  the 
Divine  gift  of  charity  when  we  walk  backwards, 
rather  than  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  brother's 
shame ;  when,  though  cognisant  of  his  faults,  we 
make  as  if  we  did  not  see  them,  either  hiding  the 
unsightly  thing  under  a  bushel,  or  passing  by  on 
the  other  side.  Charity  both  "covereth"  all  things 
and  "  hopeth  all  things."  That  which  meets  the  eye 
may  be  "black,"  but  who  shall  say  how  much  that 
is  fair  may  ba  concealed  beneath  the  surface  P 

But  the  Church  proceeds  to  give  some  reasons 
for  her  blackness — ^reasons  which,  at  all  events, 
should  protect  her  from  being  regarded  with  any- 
thing of  unkindness  or  disdain.  "  Look  not  upon 
me,  because  I  am  black,  because  the  sun  hath 
looked  upon  me;"  because,  through  the  many 
afflictiens  and  tribulations  1  endure,  "  my  skin  is 
black  upon  me,  and  my  bones  are  burned  with 
heat."  This  sin  of  looking  unkindly  upon  those 
who  are  suffering  under  God's  corrective  judg- 
ments we  find  sorely  reproved  in  the  case  of 
the  Edomites  by  the  prophet  Obadiah : — "  Thou 
shouldest  not  have  looked  on  the  day  of  thy 
brother  in  the  day  that  he  became  a  stranger; 
neither  shouldest  thou  have  rejoiced  over  the 
children  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their  destruction ; 
neither  shouldest  thou  have  spoken  proudly  in  the 

day  of  distress As  thou  hast  done,  it  shall 

be  done  unto  thee :  thy  reward  shall  return  upon 
thine  own  head."    Let  ua  stand  in  skwe  of  putting 


our  own  interpretations  upon  Divine  judgments, 
whether  in  the  case  of  a  nation  or  a  man  only. 
To  find  no  other  reason  for  the  accumulated 
miseries  of  Job  than  to  suppose  him  to  be  the 
slave  of  some  "  secret  thing;"  to  believe  that  no 
sinners  could  be  so  great  as  those  "  on  whom  the 
tower  in  Siloam  fell ; "  to  conclude  that  the  man 
on  whose  hand  a  viper  fastens,  afler  rescue  from 
a  wreck,  must  be  "a  murderer  whom  vengeance 
suffers  not  to  live," — is  not  to  speak  words  for 
God.  He  rather  says  of  His  Church,  "I  have 
chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction."  In  no 
other  way  could  He  purely  purge  away  her  dross, 
and  take  away  all  her  tin.  None  shall  be  so 
"  white "  hereafter  as  those  whom  the  sun  of 
tribulation  hath  looked  upon.  "What  are  these 
which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes?  and  whence 

came  they? And  he  said  to  me.  These  are 

they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation." 

But  there  is  a  special  form  of  sun-scorching  to 
which  the  Church  would  attribute  some  of  her 
blackness — ^namely,  because  it  had  led  to  the  falling 
away  of  many  from  their  steadfastness ; — "  the  sun 
hath  looked  upon  me  "—the  sun  of  persecution ; — 
the  fires  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  have  scorched 
me  with  their  burning  heat,  and  from  that  time 
the  love  of  many  of  my  chUdren  waxed  cold.  Our 
Lord,  it  will  be  remembered,  foretold  of  some 
fallings  away  from  the  faith  which  would  arise 
from  this  cause.  "  When  the  sun  is  up  " — that  is, 
as  He  himself  explains  it,  "when  tribulation  or 
persecution  ariseth,  they  are  scorched ;"  and  "  be- 
cause they  have  no  root  they  wither  away."  Not 
much  does  this  sun  look  upon  us  in  our  day — at 
least  with  any  scorching  heat.  The  more  dis- 
honour to  the  Church  when  a  believer  cannot  bear 
a  little  of  it ;  when,  from  the  fear  of  man,  or  the 
apprehension  of  loss,  or  the  dread  of  ridicule,  or  tho 
anticipated  forfeiture  of  this  or  that  man*8  good- 
will, a  Christian  dares  not  to  be  outspoken  and 
honest  and  consistent  with  his  own  principles,  but 
will  palter  and  hesitate,  and  with  bated  breath  will 
whisper  away  his  Christianity.  Oh !  a  church  wiU 
soon  become  "black"  that  numbers  among  her 
members  many  who  are  so  soon  afirighted  and  so 
easily  scorched. 

Under  this  head  of  persecution,  however,  the 
Church  hints  at  a  particular  form  of  opposition 
she  had  been  exposed  to :  "  My  mother's  children 
were -angry  with  me."  It  is  no  new  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  for  a  man's  foes  to  be  "  they 
of  his  own  household."  To  inherit  a  commoH 
blood  and  own  a  common  parentage  is  no  se- 
curity that  brethren  should  dwell  together  in 
unity.  There  will  often  be  children  "  of  the  flesh  " 
and  children  "of  the  promise"  under  the  same 
roof;  and  then  it  will  happen,  as  with  Isaac,  that 
"  he  that  is  bom  after  the  flesh  will  persecute  him 
that  is  bom  after  the  spirit."  "  Even  so  it  is  now," 
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we  may  add  with  the  apostle.      No  sooner  does 
one  member  of  a  family  come  out  from  the  rest, 
setting  up  a  higher  standard  of  personal  religion, 
.  discovering  more  of  sensitiveness'  than  others  to 
the  pernicious  influences  of  the  world,  evincing  a 
greater  love  for  ordinances,  or  devout  retirement, 
or  employment  in  good  works,  than  there  is  a 
strange  mustering  against  that  one  of  all  the 
liome  forces.    It  may  be  in  the  form  of  gentle 
suasion — "  Son,  spore  thyself;" — or  in  more  direct 
interference  and  calling  off  from  sacred  duties — 
**  Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without, 
desiring  to  speak  with  thee;"— or  in  the  taunting 
sarcasm,  "  Be  not  righteous  overmuch."   Anyhow, 
lie  fedls  the  family  bond  is  severed ;  he  becomes 
^  an  alien  xmto  his  mother's  children."    Parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  friends,  realise  ye  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  domestic  influence!     There  is  a 
member  of  Christ's  flock  who  but  for  you  had 
been  not  black,  but  comely.    He  could  have  borne 
the  hot  sun  of  worldly  persecution,  but  not  the 
scorching  beams  of  home  frowns  and  home  dis- 
like.   And  persecution  is  felt  more  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  near 
ties*    We  take  up  the  language—"  It  was  not  an 
enemy  that  reproached  me,  then  I  could  have 
borne  it^  but  it  was  even  thou,  my  companion, 
my  gnide,  and  mine  own  familial*  friend."     Moses 
felt  the  trials  of  the  camp  to  be  harder  to  bear 
than  the  trials  of  the  wilderness ;  and  Paul  would 
not   have   heeded   the   fighting  with   beasts  at 
Ephesus — ^that   being   a  mere  device  of  pagan 
cruelty:  his  great  heaviness  and. continual  sorrow 
of  heart  was  that  he  could  not  conciliate   his 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh:   ''My  mother's 
children  were  angry  with  me." 

But  the  Church  assigns  another  reason  for  her 
want  of  comeliness.  She  has  been  over-worked, 
over-busied,  over-anxious  in  the  work  given  her  to 
do,  and  this  to  an  extent  that  has  interfered  with 
the  sanctified  growth  of  her  own  character  and  the 
proper  culture  of  her  own  religious  spirit :  "  They 
made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  my  own 
vineyard  have  I  not  kept."  The  expression 
''made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards  "  is  interpreted 
by  Jewish  commentators  to  refer  to  some  enforced 
employment  imposed  upon  the  Church  by  her 
mothei^s  children  which  was  at  once  laborious 
and  degrading,  according  to  that  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  which  foretells  as  a  sign  of  Zion's  coming 
prosperity,  "  And  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be 
your  plowmen  and  your  vine-dressers."  Enforced 
or  voluntary,  the  point  of  the  reference  is  the 
same,  that  multiplied  and  engrossing  duties  are 
attended  with  danger  to  the  religious  character. 
Man's  thoughts  turn  away  from  God  too  much 
of  their  own  accord  to  make  it  either  wise  or  safe 
for  him  to  engage  them  wholly  upon  matters  which, 
however  lawful  in  themselves,  are  still  of  the 


earth,  earthy.  The  soul  requires  to  be  occasionally 
called  ofl*,  in  order  to  institute  a  formal  and  serious 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  its  highest  concerns ; 
lest  the  mind  become  wholly  absorbed  with 
perishable  objects,  and  all  its  Kfe  and  elasticity 
give  way  under  the  pressure  of  its  duties  and  its 
<:ares. 

"  They  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards."  The 
expression  may  refer  to  those  who  bear  office  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.  "  My  well-beloved  hath  a 
vineyard  on  a  very  fruitful  hill,"  and  honourable 
is  the  employment  of  those  who  have  to  dress  it. 
Yet  is  there  a  danger  to  them,  also,  that  overmuch 
diligence  in  the  keeping  of  others'  vineyards  may 
lead  to  neglect  in  the  proper  culture  of  their  own. 
Of  this  danger  we  find  our  Lord  on  one  occa- 
sion warning  His  own  disciples.  They  had  just 
returned  from  a  laborious  missionary  journey, 
and  were  recounting  their  successes,  when  the 
Master  interposed,  "Come  ye  yourselves  apart 
and  rest  a  while,"  intimating  to  them  that  high 
and  holy  and  blessed  as  their  employment  waSj 
they  had  work  to  do  for  their  own  souls,  which 
no  zeal  or  labour  in  doing  good  to  the  souls  of 
others  could  either  compensate  for  or  supersede. 
"  We  perish  in  lawful  things,"  says  an  old  proverb. 
We  may  go  further,  and  say,  "  We  may  perish  in 
sacred  things."  Without  watchfulness  and  privacy 
and  much  prayer,  the  lamp  of  the  spiritual  life  will 
waste  away  in  the  minister,  even  as  in  others, leaving 
him  to  sue  fruitlessly  to  those  whose  spirituality  he 
had  helped  to  kindle,  saying,  "  Give  us  of  your  oil, 
for  our  lamps  are  gone  out." 

Still  not  to  ministers  only  does  the  warning  of 
the  passage  apply.  According  to  our  vocation  and 
ministry,  we  are  every  one  of  us  made  "  keepers  of 
the  vineyards."  And  it  may  be  that  we  have  tended 
them  with  much  of  watchful  care  and  cultura 
As  parents,  we  have  striven  faithfully  to  bring  up 
our  children  "in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord."  As  Sunday-school  teachers  and  visitors 
to  the  poor,  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  diligence 
to  bring  aU  whom  we  could  influence  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  things  which  make  for  their  everlast- 
ing peace.  As  men  of  wealth  and  influence  and 
position,  we  have  conscientiously  laid  out  our 
talents  to  the  glory  of  Gt)d  and  for  the  good  of  souls. 
And,  like  those  disciples  returning  from  the  vil- 
lages of  Gralilee,  we  may  have  had  much  success 
granted  to  our  labours,  yet  the  question  recurs, 
how  has  it  fared  with  our  own  souls  all  this  time  f 
We  are  not  saved  in  companies;  we  must  each 
one  stand  in  his  lot ;  we  shall  be  summoned  from 
the  grave,  and  take  our  place  before  the  throne 
one  by  one.  Can  the  warning  be  other  than  well- 
timed  for  any  of  us  ?  You  may  tell  of  Christ,  and 
not  win  Christ ;  point  to  the  rest,  and  not  ent^ 
into  the  rest.  **  They  made  me  keeper  of  the  vine- 
yards, but  my  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept." 
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FANNY'S    FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA  CKAIG-KNOX,  AUTHOR  OP  *' ESTHBE  WEST,"  "TWO  YEARS,**   ETC.   ETC. 


CHAPTEE  VIL 

•     THE   FAMILT   PABTT. 

liOST  as  soon  as  she  got  home 
Fanny  Lorcgoy  sat  down  and 
wrote  one  of  her  scrawling 
little  notes,  asking  her  ande, 
annt,  and  cousins  to  dine  with 
her  on  Sunday  at  two  o'clock, 
that  being  the  hour  which  she 
fancied  would  best  suit  the 
also  wrote  asking  Philip  to 
t  them. 

Ion  was  not  a  particularly  wel- 
come one  to  Philip ;  nevertheless,  he  resdlyed  to  go. 
"  Fanny  is  a  fool,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  she  may  do  in  the  way  of  iuTolving 
herself ;  and  besides,  I  ought  to  know  what  sort  of 
people  they  ore." 

When  the  day  arrived,  Fanny  made  preparations 
as  for  a  host,  having  been  left  in  ignorance  as  to 
how  many  she  might  expect ;  and  at  the  hour  when 
the  churches  have  emptied,  as  Fanny,  who  had  just 
come  in,  was  still  untying  h»  bonnet^  the  party 
arrived.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  with  a  daughter 
on  each  arm,  and  Albert  and  Beatrice,  detached, 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

Mr.  Lov^oy  might  be  shabby,  but  he  Vas  too 
genteel-looking  for  the  fact  to  be  noticeable,  and 
between  G^eraldine  and  Ada  he  was  utterly  hidden 
and  in  eclipse.  These  young  ladies  were  wonderful 
to  behold.  Their  beautiful,  richly-shaded  brown 
hair  bulged  out  behind  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
and  then  flowed  over  their  shoulders,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  chignon,  however  monstrous,  was  capable  of 
containing  it.  It  was  plaited  across  their  heads, 
and  fringed  over  their  brows ;  it  was  adorned  with 
bright  red  ribbons,  and  fastened  with  great  glittering 
pins;  while  on  the  top  of  all  was  perched  a  tiny 
black  felt  hat,  with  three  little  cock's  feathers  to 
match  their  ribbons.  The  rest  of  their  costume  it 
will  be  needless  to  describe,  except  that  they  had 
lost  half  a  week's  sleep  on  the  frills.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  disfigured  heads  were  the  two  fresh, 
unooth,  flower-like  faces ;  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  glad 
to  introduce  them  into  their  cousin's  drawing-room 
as  into  their  natural  sphere. 

Beatrice,  the  eldest,  was  better  dressed,  as  far  as 
material,  and  even  taste,  went,  and  was  therefore  a 
more  pleasing  object  to  look  upon ;  for  she,  too,  was 
pretty,  only  a  dose  observer  would  have  noticed  that 
she  had  keener  eyes  and  a  harder  mouth.  Ada  and 
Geraldine  were  young  and  tender  yet.  On  Beatrice 
her  circumstances,  perhaps,  had  begun  to  tell  more. 


She  and  Albert  did  not  look  as  if  they  belonged  ta 
the  same  family  as  the  others.  Ada  and  Gteraldine 
were  shy  and  silent;  Beatrice  was  self-possessed,  and 
Albert  swaggering.  They  were  soon  all  seated  in 
the  drawing-room,  waiting  for  the  announcement  of 
dinner  and  the  arrival  of  Philip.  Albert's  manner 
seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  quite  at  home,  you  see ; "  and 
presently  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  Then  he 
whistled  under  his  breath,  and  finally  said  he  would 
step  out  into  the  garden  and  have  a  cigar. 

Ada  and  Geraldine  were  but  fifteen  and  sixteen 
respectively,  and  oould  not  remember  many  of  the 
better  days  of  the  family  to  which  their  father  made 
frequent  allusion;  Beatrice,  who  was  three-and-twenty, 
and  Albert,  who  was  two  years  her  senior,  could.  Ten 
years  before,  when  the  latter  was  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
they  had,  to  all  outward  appearance,  been  tolerably 
well  off.  He  had  received  a  good  eduoatioiT  at  a 
commercial  school;  and  being  a  fair  writer,  as  his 
father  had  been,  he  had  been  taken  into  a  City  ware- 
house at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum, 
to  be  increased  five  pounds  a  year  till  he  was  twenty, 
when  its  furthez*  advance  depended  on  his  own 
exertions.  It  was  a  fair  enough  prospect  for  a  boy 
in  his  position ;  but  the  employer  with  whom  he  had 
been  placed  was  one  of  the  worst  possible  men  for  a 
weak,  sell-indulgent  lad  to  come  in  contact  with.  He 
was  self-indulgent  and  strong.  Fond  of  low  sensual 
pleasures,  and  ever  ready  to  enoourage  others  to  be 
fond  of  them  too;  he  could  do  with  impunity  what 
weaker  men  could  not  do  without  death  or  ruin,  and 
his  warehouse  had  turned  out  youth  after  youth 
whose  history  had  ended  in  one  or  both  of  these. 

Albert  beg^  by  spending  the  whole  of  his  earn- 
ings upon  himself,  and  at  first  he  required  the 
money  for  necessaries — his  clothes,  his  dinners  in  the 
City,  and  his  trains.  As  he  got  older  and  richer,  he 
added  cigars,  occasional  soda-and-brandy,  and  other 
luxuries.  Hia^  family  at  this  time  becoming  poorer 
and  poorer,  his  mother  suggested  the  propriety  of 
klB  paying  something  for  his  board  and  lodging,  but 
he  put  her  off,  saying,  he  would  soon  have  double  the 
salary — ^in  fact,  his  services  were  priceless,  ,and  his 
expenses  were  in  the  meantime  heavy.  He  would 
however,  make  it  up  to  her  some  day.  He  was 
obliged  to  dine  at  a  better  place  and  dress  better ; 
dressing  better  included  putting  on  a  handsome 
ring  when  he  went  out,  and  carrying  his  glove  in  his 
hand  to  show  it  off. 

His  mother  had  transferred  her  faith  and  alle. 
giance  from  his  father  to  him,  and  believed  in  him 
as  long  as  possible.  When  that  faith  ended  in  bitter 
disappointment,  she  laid  aside  all  hope,  and  almost 


{Drawn  by  Robert  Baknes.) 
'*  Mr.  Lorejoy  was  narrating  some  ezperienoe  of  the  glorified  past  "—p.  58. 
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resented  its  appearance  in  any  other  quarter.  Up 
to  that  time  he  had  only  been  a  foolish,  conceited, 
dandified  youth;  but  the  two  years  that  followed 
made  a  rapid  change  for  the  worse.  There  were 
older  men  in  his  set,  further  gone  in  vice  and  folly ; 
and  though  it  was  in  vice  and  folly,  Albert  would 
not  be  outdone.  The  set  consisted  of  choice  spirits, 
who  met  every  morning  in  the  up-town  trains,  a 
headachy,  dreary  lot,  smoking  the  biggest  of  pipes 
and  swaggering  the  biggest  of  swaggers.  It  made 
you  hopeless  tp  look  at  them.  They  met,  too,  every 
evening  in  one  of  the  great  comer  public-houses  to 
play  billiards,  drink  brandy-and-water,  talk  idiotic 
slang,  and  sing  yet  more  idiotic  songs. 

Albert's  great  exertions  for  his  employers  were 
evidently  not  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  The  truth  was  that  he  had  no  talent  for 
business,  and  no  industry  to  make  up  for  the  want 
of  it.  He  was  invariably  late,  and  would  come  to 
the  warehouse  half  asleep  besides,  the  -consequence 
being  that  at  twenty-one  he  had  still  but  i880  a 
year. 

And  on  this  he  chose  to  marry.  His  mother,  who 
was  breaking  her  heart  over  him,  hailed  it  as  a 
forlorn  hope  for  his  reformation.  She  had  tried  to 
remonstrate  with  him;  but  he  had  silenced  her  in 
such  a  way  that  she  did  not  care  to  repeat  the 
experiment ;  no  one  else  put  forth  hand  or  voice  to 
warn  him.  How  could  they — she  had  kept  his 
delinquencies  entirely  to  herself?  Poor  mother! 
often  and  often  had  she  sat  up  listening  for  every 
footfall,>till  the  last  train  was  in  and  all  was  silence, 
and  then  gone  te  bed,  trying  vainly  to  believe  that 
(as  he  was  sure  to  say)  he  had  been  kept  late  and 
had  taken  a  bed  with  a  friend. 

Marriage  and  its  responsibilities  might  sober  him, 
and  «he  never  thought  of  the  fate  it  was  preparing 
for  the  girl  he  had  chosen.  Albert  Lovcjoy  had  a- 
weak  sort  of  beauty  about  him,  which  ho  was  doing 
his  best  to  spoil — ^the  beauty  of  bright  eyes  and  a  fair 
skin,  and  a  certain  young  neighbour  was  supposed 
to  be  very  fond  of  him.  The  family,  though  steeped 
in  debt  by  that  time,  occupied  a  hotise  in  a  better 
quarter,  and  had  furniture  which  they  still  called 
their  own.  The  young  people  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting,  as  the  gardens  of  their  respective 
houses  were  only  divided  by  a  breast-high  palisade. 
Mrs.  Lovejoy  invited  Emily  to  tea,  and  otherwise 
promoted  the  affair,  and  Albert  at  length  agreed  to 
get  married.  He  would  have  gone  back  at  the  last, 
and  kept  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  if 
it  had  not  transpired  that  Emily  Blake  had  ^200 
of  her  own,  which  she  could  take  possession  of  on 
her  wedding-day.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  the 
niece  of  the  couple  with  whom  she  lived,  who 
thought  Albert.,  with  the  prospects  he  vaunted,  a 
very  good  match  indeed. 

Albert  had  now  been  three  years  married,  and  he 
had  but'  .£80  stiU,  and  was  not  at  aU  likely  to  have 


more.  Emily's  money  had  melted  away  and  come 
to  nought,  except  what  of  it  had  been  invested 
in  the  furnishing  of  their  rooms,  and  she,  poo^  thing, 
had  two  little  children.  She  had  been  very  ailing 
since  her  marriage,  and  very  fretful,  and  her  husband 
was  equally  impatient  of  both  complaints,  and  he 
made  them  the  excuse  for  living  a  more  dissipated 
life  than  ever.  She  was  left  at  home  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  sadder  sort  of  Cinderella  crying  over  the 
fire,  because  Albert  had  refused  to  let  her  go,  for 
want  of  a  suitable  dress  he  said,  but  mJly  because 
her  going  involved  taking  the  baby,  and  Albert 
detested  the  very  sight  of  it. 

Philip  had  not  intended  to  arrive  so  early;  but 
when  the  time  came  he  was  unable  to  stop  away. 
You  see  he  was  not  a  lofty  imperturbable  being,  but 
an  eager-hearted  and  very  movable  man.  He 
arrived  while  Albert  was  still  in  the  garden,  and 
had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  room  when  he  was 
seized  with  inward  laughter.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  been  introduced  into  a  company  of  cockatoos, 
as  his  quick  eye  took  in  the  scene  around  him.  Mr. 
Lov€Joy  was  narrating  some  experience  of  the 
glorified  past,  and  looked  for  all  the  -world  like  an 
old  bird  preening  his  scanty  feathers,  and  all  but 
saying,  "  You  wouldn't  believe  what  a  fine  fellow  I 
was  once  upon  a  time."  Then  the  girls,  with  the 
clear  eyes  and  the  pantomimic  heads,  were  looking 
up  to  their  father  with  unfailing  interest  and 
admiration,  each  with  her  head  a  little  on  one  side. 
A  third  young  lady  with  side-long  glance  seemed  to 
be  taking  an  inventory  of  the  furniture.  Philip  was 
prepared  at  once  to  be  amused  with  the  party.  The 
evident  innocence  and  unworldliness  of  Mr.  Lovejoy 
was  pleasant  to  him.  He  could  not  amuse  himself 
with,  or  at  the  expense  of,  unpleasant  vaneties  of  his 

'  species,  and  so  when  Albert  sauntered  in,  sme&ing^of 
tobaco  and  looking  supreme  assurance,  his  amuse- 

I  ment  gave  place  to  disg^t. 

Fanny^promptly  introduced  the  new-oomer,  naming 
Philip  as  her  oldest  friend  and  the  manager  of  her 
affairs,  for  which  Philip  by  no  means  thanked  her. 

I      "  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Albert;  extending  his  hand,  '*  a 

'gentleman  of  the  legal  profession,  eh?"  and  he 
laughed  at  what  he  appeared  to  think  a  joke,  while 
Philip  preserved  a  profound  gravity,  and  coldly 
bowed. 

Albert  felt  opprassed  immediately,  and  inclined  to 
detest  the  young  lawyer,  who  was  acting,  in  his 
choice  phraseology,  "the  heavy  swell."  But  they  were 
immediately  summoned  to  dinner,  and  to  dinner 
they  went,  in  a  rather  heterogeneous  manner. 

At  table  Mr.  Lovejoy  still  kept  up  the  conversation. 
He  talked  without  ceasing.  Everything  reminded 
him  of  something  else,  which  it  did  or  did  not  re- 
semble. The  company  certainly  were  not  half  grate- 
ful enough  to  him  for  his  exertions,  perhaps  because 
they  were  so  free  from  effort.  The  two  pretty 
cockatoos  pecked  away  on  each  side  of  him,  eating 
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very  little  and  speaking  not  at  all,  except  tb  utter 
every  now  and  then  a  spasmodic  "  No,  thank  you  !  '* 
which  shook  their  scarlet  top-knots. 

Beatrice,  who  sat  next  to  Philip,  was  equally  silent, ' 
but  more  observant,  and  Albert  was  speedily  absorbed  ' 
in  the  good  things  before  him,     Philip  watched  him  I 
with  no  friendly  eye,  as  he  drank  quantities  of  beer 
and  sherry,  and  began  to  address  himself  with  undue 
familiarity  to  the  maid  who  waited. 

Unobservant  as  Fanny  was,  she  was  glad  when 
the  dinner  came  to  an  end,  and  she  did  not  prolong 
her  stay  at  the  table  longer  than  she  could  help. 
When  she  rose  Philip  rose  also,  and  they  adjourned 
by  common  consent  to  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Lovq'oy  was  holding  forth  to  his  niece  upon 
the  splendid  profits  to  be  realised  by  a  patent  manure 
company,  for  whom  he  had  been  briefly  engaged, 
amd  wa&  making  her  hair  stand  on  end  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  horrible  and  dangerous  processes  by 
which  the  article  was  obtained,  when  Albert  sauntered 
up  to  Philip,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
observed  with  easy  familiarity  that  "  the  governor 
there  would  go  on  for  ever  with  that  jaw  of  his." 

Philip's  only  answer  was  a  contemptuous  stare. 

In  the  pause,  Mr.  Lov^oy  was  heard  saying,  "  If 
you  had  a  little  capital  to  invest,  you  know,  it  wonld 
yield  cent  per  cent.— excellent  investment."  And 
Fanny  was  heard  to  answer  simply,  and  with  a 
directness  for  which  Philip  had  not  given  her  credit, 
**1  leave  all  that  to  Mr.  Tenterden,  for  I  don't  know 
anything  about  investments.  My  money  is  allin  the 
funds,  I  believe." 

"Tfell,  that's  a  pity  now— a  waste  of  money,  I  call 
it,"  returned  Mr.  Lovejoy. 

"  Let's  go  mid  have  a  cigar,"  said  Albert. 

**  I  don*t  smoke,"  replied  Philip,  feeling  as  if  there 
was  something  phantasmagoric  in  his  present  sur- 
zoundingfl — ^in  the  half -tipsy  and  wholly  disagreeable 
young  man,  and  in  the  pretty,  silent  girls,  with  their 
preposterous  heads,  wholly  unconscious  of  anything 
to  be  regretted  in  their  own  appearance,  or  in  the 
behaviour  of  their  father  and  brother. 

Philip  was  conscious  of  a  maddening  sense  of  the 
mockery  of  life,  which  was  certainly  not  diminished 
-when  Albert,  determined  not  to  be  rebuffed,  remarked 
In  an  undertone  that  lawyers  generally  knew  a  thing 
or  two,  and  added,  still  lower,  and  nodding  in  Fanny's 
direction,  "  Is  she  well  off  now  ?  " 

Philip  exploded.  "  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
43iscuss  Miss  Lovcrjoy's  affairs  with  you/'  he  said 
sternly,  immediately  walking  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  watched  by  Beatrice,  who  had  not  lost 
a  word,  and  was  not  likely  to  let  her  brother  forget 
the  snubbing  he  had  received. 

The  fire  of  momentary  anger  kindled  in  the  young 
man's  face,  but  it  was  quenched  in  the  animal  craving 
to  consume  something.  So  he  went  out  and  lit  his 
cigar,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  garden. 

Philip  felt  that  to  stay  longer  was  an  utter  impos- 


sibility.  He  went  up  to  Fanny,  made  an  apology 
for  departing  so  abruptly,  and  left,  much  to  her 
dismay,  for  simple  as  she  was,  she  was  feeUng  rather 
uneasy  at  the  tone  of  her  new  relations.  As  for 
Philip,  he  had  one  of  his  bad  attacks  of  despondency, 
and  gloom,  and  betook  himself  to  the  rather  danger- 
ous plan  of  exhausting  his  misery  by  exhausting 
himself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    NEW    COBDBLIA. 

A  FOBTNiOHT  passed  away,  and  Philip  had  devoted 
an  evening  in  each  week,  as  agreed  upon,  to  the  task 
of  assisting  Mrs.  Austin  in  the  disposal  of  the  papers. 
They  had  got  through  two  of  the  black  boxes,  and 
had  left  them  absolutely  empty.  Mrs.  Austin  was 
as  gentle  and  gracious  as  ever ;  but  Philip  thought 
her  a  trifle  more  reserved  than  she  had  been  on  the 
evening  when  they  began  their  task. 

To  Philip  it  was  the  pleasantest  task  he  had  ever 
undertaken.  Mrs.  Austin's  presence  began  to  act 
like  a  charm  upen  him.  He  would  come  in  from  the 
walk  to  her  house,  with  a  bitter  and  restless  mood 
upon  him,  and  before  he  had  been  many  minutes 
there  the  Ice  was  thawing  round  his  heart,  he  felt 
himself  becoming  genial  and  calm ;  the  attitude  of 
resistance  in  which  he  lived  continually  could  not  be 
maintained,  and  it  was  a  real  rest  to  him  to  lay  it 
aside. 

Mrs.  Torrance  sat  in  her  comer  handling  her 
mesh,  knotting  the  threads  of  her  apparently  endless 
web,  and  raying  malign  influence  from  her  eyes ;  but 
Philip  took  no  heed.  He  was  so  glad  to  ex\joy  the 
presence  of  one  woman,  whom  he  felt  to  be  pure  and 
good— he  who  had  such  a  need,  such  a  hunger  for 
faith  in  goodness  and  purity ;  and  he  read  them  in 
every  form  of  expression,  in  every  feature,  in  every 
word  and  act  of  Mrs.  Austin's. 

Philip  did  not  want  Mrs.  Torrance  out  of  the  way 
that  he  might  make  love  to  Mrs.  Austin;  but  he 
would  have  liked  her  out  of  the  way  to  confide  in 
Mrs.  Austin,  to  tell  her  much  that  was  in  his  heart, 
and  much  that  was  in  Ms  life.  He  had  a  craving 
for  her  sympathy  for  which  he  could  not  account, 
seeing  he  was  not  in  love  with  her ;  and,  if  he  had 
but  known  it,  the  craving  was  mutual. 

Poor  Ellen,  in  all  her  chilled  life,  had  never  met 

any  himian  being  whom  she  liked  as  she  Hked  Philip 

Tenterden.      It  was   more  than  liking,  it  was    an 

instinct  imx>08sible  te  explain,  of  mingled  trust  and 

tenderness.     What   she  had  felt  that  first  evening 

would  perhaps  never  come  to  her  again — thanks  to 

her  mother's  tongue — that  satisfying  sense  of  safety 

I  and  happiness.     She  did  not  say  to  he^elf,  "  Here  ia 

i  one  human  being  who  will  not  hurt  me  knowingly  or 

i  unknowingly,"  but  she  felt  it,  and  expanded  in  it  as 

I  in  light  and  freedom.      Thus  they  were  mutually 

giving  pleasure,  and  unconsciously  the  pleasure  and 
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satisfaction  would  ray  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in 
word  and  smile  and  lightest  toach. 

On  the  third  evening  a  littie  incident  happened 
which  called  this  mntnal  feeling  into  active  play. 
Philip  had  taken  np  a  packet  folded  in  brown  paper 
and  tied  with  cord,  but  with  nothing  unusual  about 
it,  and  with  not  even  a  name  to  indicate  its  contents; 
there  was  only  a  date  written  outside  and  a  black 
seal.  Breaking  the  seal  and  cutting  the  cord  he 
came  upon  a  bundle  of  yellow  letters,  written  in 
faded  ink,  and  he  had  no  sooner  glanced  over  the 
first  than  he  put  it  back  again  and  handed  the 
packet  to  Mrs.  Austin,  saying,  "  This  is  private." 

She  took  it  from  him  with  a  smile,  and  began  also 
to  peruse  the  letter;  but  the  smile  quickly  faded 
and  her  hand  trembled  a  little. 

Philip  continued  to  look  at  her,  as  if  he  awuted 
her  decision.  Her  downcast  eyes  were  still  fixed  on 
the  faded  page;  but  she  was  not  seeing,  she  was 
striving  to  force  back  the  coming  tears.  When  he 
became  aware  of  this,  Philip  averted  his  face,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  she  wept  a  little,  and  was  anxious  to 
hide  her  emotion  from  her  mother.  After  a  few 
minutes  she  laid  the  packet  down  by  itself  and  re- 
sumed her  task  without  speaking. 

But  a  little  later  Mrs.  Torrance  rose  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  after  searching  her  bag  and  muttering, 
"  I  thought  I  had  another  ball."  She  had  gone  up 
to  her  room  to  fetch  one.  To  be  bereft  of  occupation 
for  her  tongue  was  bad  enough,  but  to  be  left  without 
work  for  her  hands  as  well  was  unendurable.  Mrs. 
Torrance  suffered  from  a  diseased  activity  of  body 
and  mind. 

Then  Mrs.  Austin  rose  and  took  the  little  packet, 
and  stooped  to  place  it  in  the  fire. 

'*  Will  you  not  look  through  it  first  P"  said  Philip, 
quickly. 

**  No,"  she  answered  sadly.  "  He  never  mentioned 
her  name  to  me.     He  would  not  wish  it." 

"  Still  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  destroyed 
unread,"  he  ventured  to  say ;  "  a  mere  glance  would 
suffice." 

"  Will  you  look  over  them  then,  and  destroy  them 
one  by  one  ?"  and  she  held  the  packet  towards  him. 

He  hesitated.  The  letter  he  had  read  was  full  of 
terms  of  endearment. 

"I  cannot  do  it,"  she  urged.  "Mr.  Tenterden, 
perhaps  you  know  that  my  life  has  not  been  a  happy 
one.  It  has  had  in  it  more  of  sorrow  than  of  love. 
I  think  he  must  have  loved  her,  and  her  only.  Oh  ! 
I  wish  he  had  but  told  me.  It  would  have  made  a 
difference.  He  did  not  care  for  me  at  all,  and  I — I 
would  have  loved  him  if  he  would  have  let  me." 
Her  face  was  quivering  all  over  with  pain. 

Philip  took,  the  packet  from  her  hands.  "I  am 
not  too  happy,  Mrs.  Austin,"  he  said;  "and  therefore 
I  may  be  allowed  to  sympathise  with  you;"  and  he 
passed  his  own  hand  gently  over  the  hand  that  lay 
in  his  for  a  moment,  thrilling  the  woman  through 


with  a  passion  of  tender  pain,  which  she  would  gladly 
have  wept  out  at  his  feet. 

But  just  then  Mrs.  Torrance  entered.  There  was 
a  slight  elevation  of  the  eyebrows  as  she  saw  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  pair,  both  standing  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  both  visibly  moved.  But  neither 
vouchsafed  an  explanation.  Mrs.  Austin  made  way 
for  Jier  mother,  and  Philip  began  unfolding  letter  after 
letter,  glancing  at  their  contents  and  committing 
them  to  the  flames. 

"iHave  you  come  upon  anything  particular?'' 
inquired  Mrs.  Torrance,  unable  to  restrain  her 
curiosity. 

"  Some  early  love  -  letters,  mamma,"  said  Mrs. 
Austin. 

'*  Oh,  I  should  have  liked  a  look  at  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Torrance. 

"  I  have  not  locked  at  them,"  replied  Mrs.  Austin, 
with  gentle  emphasiB;  and  Philip  oooUy  finished 
putting  them  into  the  heart  of  the  fire,  a  proceeding 
which  sealed  his  fate  with  Mrs.  Torrance. 

When  the  black  marble  timepiece  on  the  mantel- 
shelf chimed  ten,  Philip  prepared  to  shut  up  the  box 
and  to  say  good  night,  as  usual. 

Mrs.  Torrance  interposed.  "  My  dear,*'  she  said, 
addressing  her  daughter,  "  you  are  not  thinking  of 
going  to  work  at  those  papers  on  Christmas  week; 
surely  you  will  let  them  stand  over  for  a  little." 

"I  had  forgotten,  mamma,"  she  answered;  and 
then  turning  to  Philip,  with  a  smile,  "  I  must  not 
think  of  troubling  you  for  a  week  or  two,"  she  said. 

"Pray  do  not  think  of  me,"  replied  Philip,  sin- 
cerely ;  "  it  is  anything  but  a  trouble.  You  do  not 
know  how  empty  and  dull  my  evenings  are,  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  find  a  use  for  them.  Let  me  come 
if  you  are  disengaged." 

Mrs.  Torrance  had  never  heard  such  a  confident 
speech  from  any  young  man  in  the  course  of  her 
life. 

"No,"  we  will  agree  to  take  a  holiday,"  replied 
Mrs.  Austin.  "  I  shall  improvise  a  little  party  for 
this  day  week,  Christmas  Eve;  and  you  will  come, 
will  you  not  ?  I  need  not  send  you  a  formal  invita- 
tion, there  will  only  be  a  few  mutual  friends." 

"  I  will  come,"  said  Philip,  answering  her  look  of 
entreaty;  but  his  own  had  clouded,  and  he  could 
not  add  the  customary  "  with  pleasure." 

"  I  shall  expect  you  then.  We  dine  at  six,"  she 
said ;  and  "  good  nights  "  were  exchanged. 

Mrs.  Torrance  could  hardly  believe  her  own  ears. 
Improvise  a  party  without  consulting  her,  and  ask 
this  audacious  young  man  on  quite  an  intimate 
footing !     She  must  really  speak  seriously  to  Ellen. 

They  were  no  sooner  alone  than  she  began,  using 
this  time  a  Uttle  diplomacy.  "  Ellen,  my  love,  you 
really  must  beware,  or  Mr.  Tenterden  will  take  your 
kindness  to  him  for  more  than  it  really  means. 
I  think  I  can  see — and  Fm  sure  you  have  often 
acknowledged  how  dearly  I  see  into  those  sort  of 
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tilings — ^he  cares  a  great  deal  more  for  you  than  yon 
tliink.     If  you  don't  wish  to  encourage  him " 

Mrs.  Torrance  stopped  abruptly,  for  her  daughter 
had  once  more  moved  away— once  more  shrouded 
herself  in  the  heavy  curtains.  It  was  a  habit  of 
hers  to  look  out  thus.  But  she  was  not  this  time 
hiding  a  hurt,  she  was  looking  up  to  the  moon  in 
the  clear  lofty  sky,  with  a  face  all  transfigured  with 
a  strange  joy.  She  was  thinking,  "  Is  it  so  ? "  and 
ior  a  moment  she  realised  the  sweetness  of  the 
hope ;  but  only  for  a  moment.  Such  happiness  was 
not  for  her,  who  had  bartered  her  life  away;  and 
there  rose  before  her  a  vision  of  Lucy  Tabor  in  all 
the  glow  and  freshness  of  her  youth,  and  contrasting 
herself  with  the  vision,  she  felt  the  joy  was  cot  for 
her. 

After  what  seemed  to  her  mother  so  long  a  pause 
that  she  started  to  receive  an  answer,  Ellen  stepped 
quietly  back  te  the  table.  "  Mamma,'*  she  said,  with 
unusual  sternness,  "  I  think  you  are  mistaken ;  but 
at  any  rate,  please  do  not  speak  in  this  way  again. 
Let  me  take  people  just  as  I  find  them;  let  mo  make 
of  my  life  what  may  still  be  made  of  it.  I  am  not 
likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  rashness.*' 

"Very  well,  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Torrance,  angered 
more  at  the  tone  than  at  the  words,  and  more  at 
what  was  unsaid  than  what  was  said.  "  Perhaps  I 
had  better  leave  you.  Bessie  will  take  me  in, 
though  her  husband  does  all  he  can  to  make  me 
onoomfortable.  Or  there's  Julia;  she'll  want  me 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so.  Poor  thing !  she 
can  hardly  make  ends  meet,  and  can't  put  me  up 


very  well,  but  Pm  always  welcome.      I'll  go    to 
Julia's." 

Mrs.  Austin  allowed  her  mother  to  run  on.  Bessie 
and  Julia  were  her  sisters,  from  whose  homes  Mrs. 
Torrance  periodically  retreated,  vowing  that,  unless 
in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  she  would  never  enter 
them  again. 

At  this  point  something  possessed  Mrs.  Torranee 
to  cry,  a  thing  which  she>  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  "It's  very  hard  at  my  time  of  life,"  she 
sobbed,  *'to  be  bundled  about  in  this  way,  and  I 
did  think  I  could  have  been  at  peace  with  you, 
Ellen." 

<< Mamma,  mamma!"  cried  Ellen,  in  the  g^atest 
grief,  "pray  do  not  speak  in  that  way;  you  who 
have  been  so  good  to  us,  have  done  so  much  for  us. 
Forgive  me,  mammy  dear;"  and  she  flung  herself 
at  her  mother's  feet. 

Mrs.  Torrance's  ascendency  was  onoe  more  com- 
plete. It  was  quite  true  she  had  been  a  devoted,  if 
not  a  tender,  mother.  Many  a  day  and  many  a  night 
she  had  worked  for  her  children  till  her  limbs  had 
ached  and  her  eyes  grown  dim;  she  had  denied 
herself  rest  and  comfort,  and  even  warmth  and  food, 
that  they  might  be  warmed  and  fed;  she  had  sat 
up  stitching,  ironing,  plaiting,  knitting,  netting, 
and  crocheting,  that  they  might  look  fair  without 
and  be  cosy  within ;  and  none  of  her  self-denials  and 
sacrifioes  were  forgotten  by  this  Cordelia  of  hers. 
Nor  did  they  appear  the  less  because  they  were 
made  the  most  of. 

(To  he  conHnued,) 
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Chapters  to  he  read—  1  Kings  temi.,  xvm. 

O  THE  TEACHES.  The  incidents  in 
Elijah's  life  being  mostly  known,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
them  all  minutely,  but  rather  to  use 
difierent  points  in  the  story  for  draw- 
ing out  the  lessons  of  his  life. 

I.  EujAH  IN  PSIVATB.  (l)  Elijah  (U  Cheriih. 
(Bead  xvii.  1—7.)  Ask  the  duty  of  prophets  as  to 
warning  of  evil,  referring  to  Jonah;  and  show  by 
contrast  how  Elgah  was  obedient  to  Ood's  word. 
From  James  v.  17  show  that  this  absence  of  rain  was 
a  punishment  at  his  own  request.  Show  how  he  was  a 
man  of  earnest  prayer,  and  how  God  always  answers 
such,  by  referring  to  parable  of  Unjust  Judge  (Luke 
zviii.  7).  Ask  how  he  was  preserved  during  the 
famine.  He  received  "daily  bread"  in  a  strange 
way — as  Israelites  for  forty  years  in  wilderness; 
teaching  that  "  man  does  not  live  by  bread  only '' 
(Matt.  iv.  4).     From  Ps.  czlvii.  9  show  how  ravens 


and  all  are  dependent  on  God  for  food,  and  how  He 
can  change  their  natural  instinct  at  His  wilL  (2) 
Elijah  at  Zarephaih.  (Bead  ver.  8—26.)  When  brook 
dried  why  sent  to  strange  city?  See  Luke  iv.  24— 
27.  Being  rejected  in  his  own  country,  none  were 
worthy  to  entertain  the  prophet.  Ask  a  few  ques- 
tions on  the  story  of  the  widow,  showing  how  she 
ha.d/aUh  in  the  prophet's  word,  which  made  her  ad 
accordingly,  and  thence  she  was  rewarded.  Show  also 
how  Elijah,  having  trusted  God  for  food  day  by  day, 
was  now  assured  of  food  till  the  close  of  the  famine. 
Trust  in  God  is  never  misplaced  (Ps.  rudv.  10).  A 
similar  miracle  to  the  meal  multiplying  is,  of  course, 
our  Lord's  multiplying  the  loaves.  (3)  The  child 
raised  to  Itfe,  (Bead  17—24.)  Notice  the  following 
points :  (1)  ELgah  took  the  child  into  his  own  private 
room,  and  there  alone  pleaded  earnestly  in  prayer. 
(2)  Elijah's  prayer  prevailed  with  God,  as  did  Jacob's 
(Gen.  xxxii.  28).  (3)  The  effect  of  the  miracle  upon 
the  woman  in  confirming  hor  faith. 
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II.  Elijah  in  public.  (1  Kings  rviii.)  Famine 
had  now  lasted  more  than  three  years.  Picture  ont 
the  land  lying  desolate — ground  parched,  grass  all 
gone,  streams  empty,  cattle  and  horses  dying,  oven 
the  king  himself  obliged  to  go  on  foot  in  search  of 
grass.  ^  Now  Elijah  is  -to  come  out  of  cbscurity,  and 
God's  honour  is  to  be  vindicated.  (1)  EUjah  and 
Ahab.  (Bead  v^r.  16 — ^20.)  Ahab  and  his  servant 
Obadiah  had  divided  the  land  between  them  to  try 
and  find  grass  for  the  cattle.  As  Ahab— hot,  tired, 
and  disappointed — ^is  searching,  he  meet^  Elijah,  and 
denounces  him  as  the  troublor  of  Israel.  Ask  why 
he  thought  him  so  ?  Who  prayed  for  no  rain  ?  but 
why  was  it  withheld?  Who  then  was  the  real 
troubler  of  Israel?  Eefer  to  1  Kings  viii  35. 
Notice  Elijah's  boldness.  Not  the  least  afraid  of 
Ahab — tells  him  of  his  sin,  and  bids  him  summon 
the  false  prophets.  (2)  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of 
BaaL  If  the  story  is  not  known,  read  it  first,  and 
then  bring  out  the  following  points :  (a)  The  place. 
Mount  Carmel,  a  rooky  prominence  overhanging  the 
sea,  from  which  the  water  was  obtained  to  pour  over 
the  sacrifice  (ver.  83).  (b)  The  people.  Ahab  the 
king,  460  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  prophets  of  the 
groves — i.e.y  850  false  prophets  in  all,  -on  one  side, 
and  Elijah  alone  on  the  other — a  large  party  of  the 
Israelites  looking  on.  (c)  The  qwstUm  (ver.  21). 
Shows  many  were  undecided.  A  test  proposed  that 
might  convince  all  which  was  true  God.  Had  God 
ever  answered  by  fire  before  ?  (2  Chron.  vii.  1.)  (d) 
The  first  sacrifice.  Describe  Baal's  prophets  sacri- 
ficing their  bullock — crying  to  Baal  all  day — no 
answer  —  their  frenzy — cutting  themselves  with 
stones — leaping  on  the  altar — Elijah  mocking  them, 
(e)  The  second  sacrifice.  Picture  the  people  drawing 
near — their  eager  excitement  of  suspense — Elijah 
repairing  the  altar — cutting  up  his  bullock— drench- 
ing the  altar  with  wkter,  to  allay  any  suspicion  of 
false  play — all  ready.  (/)  EUjah' s  prayer  at  the  time 
of  evening  sacrifice.  He  appeals  to  God  by  the 
past.  Ask  the  children  how  God  was  best  known  to 
Jews — as  God  of  Abraham,  Ac.  Ask  why  God 
should  send  down  fire— viz.,  to  vindicate  His  own 
honour,   and  show  that  Elijah  was  His    prophet. 


Which  came  first?  So  in  Lord's  prayer;  we  ask 
first,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  and  then  "  give  us  .  .  . 
daily  bread."  (g)  The  fire.  Picture  the  excitement 
when  the  fire  descended,  and  as  G^d's  minister,  or 
servant  (Ps.  civ.  4),  licked  up  the  water  as  well  as 
burnt  the  sacrifice,  (h)  The  effect.  What  would  the 
people  think?  There  could  be  no  doubt;  so  with 
one  act  they  fell  down  and  worshipped.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  false  prophets  ?  (Deut.  xiii.  0.) 
So  they  were  all  put  to  death,  and  El^ah  was 
established  as  a  prophet. 

III.  Elijah  alone  with  God.  (Bead  ver.  42 — 
46.)  Excitement  over,  false  prophets  slain,  people 
dispersed,  king  gone  to  eat  and  drink,  Elijah  stays 
to  pray.  Punishment  had  done  its  work ;  God  was 
again  worshipped.  What  would  he  pray  for  ?  Ser- 
vant sent  to  watch  if  clouds  gathered.  How  often 
did  he  pray  ?  What  did  this  show  ?  His  earnest- 
ness spoken  of  James  v.  18.  At  last  perseverance 
rewarded,  and  rain  came. 

Practical  lessons.  What  does  the  whole  of 
these  two  stories  teach  ?  (1)  Trust  in  Ood  is  never 
misplaced.  Elijah  trusted  for  food,  drink,  protection, 
rain — all  granted.  (2)  The  necessity  for  decision.  This 
may  be  pressed  home  to  the  children.  What  are 
first  thoughts  given  to  ?  Pleasure,  sin,  vanity,  &c. 
If  BO,  are  worshipping  other  gods;  must  love  God 
first  and  best.  (3)  The  efficacy  of  prayer.  This 
prayerfulness  Elijah's  great  characteristic.  Is  it 
ours  ?  (4)  Importance  of  boldness  m  serving  Ood,  El^ah 
always  rebuked  sin.  So  should  children  among 
companions,  schoolfellows,  &c.  A  promise  to  those 
who  confess  Christ  before  men. 

Questions  to  be  asked, 

1.  Give  an  acoounj;  in  your  own  words  of  Elijah's 
life  in  private. 

2.  Describe  briefly  the  scene  on  Mount  Qarmel. 

3.  Where  is  he  referred  to  in  the  Now  Testament 
as  a  man  of  prayer  ? 

4.  Which  commandment  condemns  idolatry,  and 
how  does  it  do  so  ? 

5.  On  what  other  occasion  did  fire  descend  from 
heaven  ? 

6.  What  practical  le^ns  may  we  learn  ? 


HARRY'S  RASH  WISH, 

AND  HOW  THE  FAIBTES  GILANTED  IT.     BT  THE  HON.   URS.  GKEEITB. 


CHAFTEB  L 
HATE  babies !  I  wish  there  were  no  such 
things  in  the  world!''  cried  little  Harry 
Thompson,  as,  having  finished  his  first  in- 
spection of  the  new  owner  of  the  nursery 
cot,  he  tripped  across  the  floor  with  his  little 
bare  feet  and  climbed  into  bed.  *•  j  -^jBh,  nurse,  you'd 


take  that  nasty  cradle  out  of  the  room,  and  bring 
back  my  rocking-horse  instead." 

"  Indeed,  Master  Harry !  I  aint  a  goin'  to  d« 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  that 
I  am,  speakin'  in  such  a  heartless  way  of  your  little 
sister,'*  replied  nurse,  reproachfully;  "it  is  not  so 
many  years  ago  since  you  were  a  rocking  in  the 
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I  cradle  yoarsdf,  and  a  very  peeTish,  cross  little  ] 
baby  yon  were — always  a  sareamin'  or  a  whinin'  at  ' 
snxmnat  or  other/'  | 

''I  am  sure  I  was  nerer  half  so  red  or  so  ngly, 
or  80  small,"  cried  Harry,  taking  his  fairy  Ikile  book  . 
&om  the  head  of  his  little  wooden  crib,  and  thrust- 
ing it  under  his  pillow.  "What  good  are  babies?  they 
can't  fight,  or  kill  lions  or  tigers  or  buffaloes,  or 
reed  fairy  tale  books,  or  do  anything  useful." 

"  I  can't  say  as  how  I  see  much  use  in  readin'  the 
silly  stuff   as  is    printed    nowadajrs  in  fairy  tale  , 
books,"  replied  nurse,  rather  contemptuously;  "and 
if  I  was  you.  Master  Harry,  I'd  be  thinking  of  saying  . 
my  prayers  when  I  put  my  head  down  on  my  pillow,  ! 
instead  of  gabbling  about  hobgoblins  and  Such  like." 

"Hol^oblins  and  fairies  are  not  one  scrap  like 
each  other,  so  there  you  are  wrong,  nurse,"  cried 
Harry,  triumphantly;  "hobgoblins  are  like  ghosts, 
— indeed,  they  are  generally  ghoets,  with  long  white 
sheets  and  green  eyes,  and  very  hideous ;  but  fairies 
are  meet  beautiful  things,  with  wings  and  yellow 
hair,  and  ahining  dresses,  and  wands,  and  they  can 
oome  in  and  out  of  a  room,  and  make  people  in- 
▼iaible,  or  do  anything  they  like." 

"  I  wish,  then,  they'd  make  you  invisible.  Master 
Harxy,  or  do  something  with  you  to  keep  you  quiet, 
for  there's  not  much  chance  of  the  baby  sleepin' 
while  you  keep  up  such  a  chatter  and  nonsense; 
pot  your  head  down  on  your  pillow  now,  and  don't 
let  me  hear  another  word  till  the  momin'." 

After  this  admonition  from  nurse  there  was 
silence  in  the  nursery  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  tmtil 
Harry  was  actually  asleep  he  could  seldom  cease 
talking,  and  presently  he  beg^an  again  in  a  kind  of 
loud  whisper,  "  I  wish — I  wish— oh !  how  I  do  wish 
son^ething." 

•'  What  do  you  wish.  Master  Harry?  is  it  a  slice  of 
the  cake  that  I  have  in  the  press?"  asked  nurse, 
who  after  all  was  not  an  unkindly  soul ;  and  she  rose 
a&d  walked  towards  the  cupboard. 

''  Ko,  no,  I  did  not  mean  the  cake — though  I  should 
like  a  bit  of  that  very  much  ;  but  I  wish  so  much  I 
could  be  a  fairy  just  for  one  night — only  for  a  single 
night,  and  then  I  know  what  I  should  do." 

'•  What  would  you  do  ?"  and  nurse  having  cut  a 
slice  from  the  cake  placed  it  in  Harry's  outstretched 
hand. 

*'  I  would  turn  all  the  babies  in  the  world  into 
mice  or  rats  or  butter,  as  the  enchanter  did  to  the 
queen  and  her  children  in  the  golden  bower,  and  then 
oats  would  eat  them,  and  people  would  catch  them, 
and  soon  there  would  be  no  more  of  them,  and  I 
should  have  my  rocking-horse  ba«k  in  the  nursery 
instead  of  that  nasty  cradle." 

"Well — ^well,  if,  ever  I  heard  such  an  idea!" 
murmured  nurse  to  herself  with  a  smile ;  "  a  tumin' 
of  babies  into  mice  and  such  like.  I  doubt  but  you'd 
be  repentin'  of  your  wish  after  a  bit,  if  the  fairies 
were  just  to  take  you  at  your  word," 


This  speech  of  nurse's  hardly  reached  Harry's  ears, 
for  having  finished  his  cako,  he  was  already  half  way 
into  the  land  of  dreams ;  he  tried  to  answer  her,  but 
could  not,  and  though  his  eyes  were  still  blinking  a 
little,  and  he  could  hear  the  singing  of  the  kettle  on 
the  hob,  yet  he  had  an  uncomfortable  vision  of  seeing 
the  baby  crawl  slowly  out  of  the  cradle  on  to  the  fioor« 
and  having  looked  all  around  it  furtively,  suddenly 
creep  up  the  side  of  the  nursery  press  and  disappear, 
squeezing  itself  through  the  well-known  mouse-hole 
out  of  which  Harry  had  that  very  day  picked  the 
piece  of  cork  placed  there  by  the  nursemaid  Lizzie. 

Harry  did  not  like  looking  any  longer  lest  he 
should  see  it  come  out  again,  so  he  turned  en  his 
piUow  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  But 
this  was  only  a  dream,  such  a  thing  could  not  really 
happen,  and  soon — very  soon— Harry's  eyelids  dosed 
altogether;  he  heard  no  longer  the  singing  of  the 
tea-kettle  or  the  creak  of  the  cradle  rockers,  and 
when  nurse  came  to  replace  the  quilt  which  had 
fallen  from  his  bed,  he*  was  fast  asleep  with  his  arm 
under  his  head,  and  his  red-brown  curls  hanging  in 
wonderful  confusion  over  his  pillow. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  nurse  herself 
began  to  yawn  and  to  grrow  sleepy.  Having  glanced 
at  the  dock,  she  put  her  knitting  aside  in  the^  work- 
basket,  and  took  the  spectacles  from  her  nose ;  she 
then  lit  the  night-light  and  replaced  the  piece  of 
cork  in  the  cupboard,  and  all  her  preparations  for  the 
night  being  completed,  she  raised  the  infant  in  her 
arms  from  the  cradle,  and  as  she  looked  into  its 
little  quiet  face,  she  could  not  but  smile  over  Harry's 
strange  wish,  that  there  might  be  no  mor0  babies  in 
the  world. 

Soon  the  nursery  was  as  stiU  as  might  be ;  there  were 
no  angry  gusts  of  wind  that  night  rushing  against 
the  panes  of  glass  or  moaning  in  the  chimney.  The 
kettle  sang  itself  quietly  to  sleep  in  the  fender,  the 
cinders  creaked  and  tinkled  and  fell  into  the  grate 
below,  till  at  length  the  red  glow  died  out,  and  the 
grate  became  black  and  sombre  as  everything  else 
around  it.  The  night-light  flickered  a  little  at  firsts 
and  cast  strange  shadows  on  the  wall,  but  soon  its 
light  also  sank  beneath  its  yellow  rim,  and  only  a 
faint  glowing  cirde  on  the  ceiling  above  showed 
that  it  still  burned;  it  was  a  night  for  people  to 
sleep,  and  to  sleep  deeply. 

And  very  deeply  little  Harry  slept,  with  his  head 
pressed  into  his  pillow  and  his  arm  thrust  under  it, 
holding  in  loving  embrace  his  much-prized  fairy  tale 
book.  Had  he  not  slept  so  very  soundly,  he  might 
perhax)8  have  seen — or  x>erhaps,  indeed,  even  in  his 
sleep  he  did  see — the  fairies  one  by  one,  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  creeping  out  between  the  leaves  of  his 
book  and  climbing  over  the  side  of  his  bed,  letting 
themselves  stealthily  down  upon  the  floor. 

I  think  Harry  must  either  have  fdt  them  squeez- 
ing themselves  out  of  the  book,  or  he  must  have  seen 
them,  as  they  clambered  down,  for  he  raised  himself 
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on  his  elbow,  and  ihon^fa.  his  eyes  appeared  to  be 
shut,  still  he  seemed  to  follow  all  their  movements. 

And  such  a  strange-looking  lot  as  they  were  to  be 
sure — enohanters  and  witohes  and  gnomes,  and  lots 
of  eld  well-known  friends,  such  as  Ali  Baba  and  his 
forty  thieves,  and  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  and  Beauty  and 
the  Beast  walking  arm-in-arm,  and  Cinderella,  whose 
train  was  carried  by  her  two  sisters;  and  at  the  head 
of  the  procession  Little  Snowwhite,  whose  mother  had 
so  long  wished  that  she  might  be  bom,  and  when  she 
was  bom  she  was  so  lovely— oh!  so  lovely.  Harry 
could  scarcely  take  his  eyes  off  her ;  yes,  it  was  quite 
plain  to  see  that  Harry  was  awake  now,  for  he  was  so 
busy  counting  them,  as  th^  walked  slowly  past  his 
bed,  each  with  a  wand  in  his  or  her  hand,  and  so 
loudly  did  he  number  them,  two  and  two  and  two,' 
that  nurse  from  her  bed  eried,  "Hush — hush !  be  quiet 
there.  Master  Harry,  with  your  two  and  two;  this  is 
the  time  for  sleep,  and  not  to  be  adding  up  your 
£gures;"  but  then  the  curtains  of  nurse's  bed  were 
drawn,  and  she  could  not  see  the  fairies  all  filing 
along  sd  grandly  and  in  such  order,  creeping  up  the 
legs  of  the  nursery  table,  till  at  last  they  were  all 
gathered  in  a  crowd  upon  the  top. 

Harry  counted  them  twioe  over;  there  were  just 
a  hundred  of  them;  and  now,  as  they  all  joined  hand 
in  hand  and  made  a  oirele  round  the  night-light,  he 
oould  see  them  much  plainer,  such  gorgeous  robes 
and  dazzling  dresses,  and  more  resplendent  than  all 
the  rest.  Little  Snowwhite  in  a  dress  of  pure  silver ; 
she  did  not  join  hands  with  the  others,  but  stood 
just  inside  the  circle  waiting  as  it  were  till  they  had 
taken  their  places. 

Then  some  strange  kind  of  ceremony  began,  which 
interested  Harry  so  much  that  he  got  up  upon  his 
knees,  and  stretched  his  head  as  far  as  he  could  to 
watch  them.  Little  Snowwhite  seemed  to  be  making 
a  speech,  for  she  waved  her  hand  to  and  fro,  and 
olasped  her  hands,  and  appeared  as  if  she  were  in 
some  great  trouble ;  and  sometimes  she  pointed  her 
wand,  which  was  shaped  like  a  spear,  at  the  night- 
light  and  sometimes  Harzy  thought  she  pointed  it  at 
him,  till  all  at  once  she  seemed  to  waver  and  flicker 
as  it  were  from  side  to  side,  and  to  totter,  and  though 
two  knights  rushed  out  from  the  circle  and  tried  to 
catch  her,  they  were  too  late,  for  she  slipped  through 
their  arms  like  water,  and  sank  into  a  little  white 
heap  on  the  table,  just  for  all  the  world  like  a  flake 
of  snow. 

This  seemed  to  cause  a  great  hubbub  and  com- 
motion, the  circle  was  quite  broken  up,  and  a  crowd 
of  angry  faces  gathered  round  the  glass  which  held 
the  night-light,  and  Harxy  could  see  that  they  were 
all  plunging  their  spears  or  wands  into  the  boiling 
grease ;  and  as  each  successive  gnome  or  fairy  drew 
it  out  it  seemed  to  him  they  looked  furiously  across 


the  room  at  him,  and  such  a  buzz  and  hum  began,  and 
surging  of  heads  round  the  light,  that  Harry  grew  quite 
terrified  and  crept  back  under  the  dothes,  where  he 
would  have  hidden  his  face  also,  only  the  night-light 
seemed  to  grow  frightened  as  well  at  all  the  row  and 
fuss  they  were  making  around  it,  for  it  gave  two  or 
three  gpreat  leaps  of  red  flame  in  its  socket,  and  then 
went  suddenly  out  with  a  splutter  and  crackle,  leav- 
ing the  room  in  total  darkness,  and  all  the  fairies 
in  dismay  and  confusion. 

Nor  could  Harry  feel  quite  comfortable  himself,  for 
he  disliked  very  much  being  in  the  dark,  especially 
with  such  a  lot  of  angry  fairies  creeping  about  the 
room  like  wasps,  and  as  the  thought  of  wasps  came 
into  his  head  he  heard  suddenly  a  great  'simmering 
and  humming  and  buzzing,  and  he  knew  that  all  the 
gnomes  and  creatures  wcfre  creeping  up  the  side  of 
his  bed  again  as  fast  as  ever  they  could*  in  great 
hurry  and  confusion,  and  as  each  of  them  passed  by 
his  face  to  creep  back  under  the  pillow,  they  hissed 
out  some  words  into  his  ear  that  sounded  to  him 
like  "  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,"  and^t  the  same  moment 
plunged  the  sharp  point  of  their  wands  into  his  eye- 
Uds,  till  at  last,  when  the  hundredth  gnome  had 
buzzed  the  word  "  sleep  "  into  his  ear,  he  did,  strange 
to  say,  fall  sound  asleep,  and  into  such  a  very  long 
deep  sleep  as  I  hope  you  and  I  may  never  ezperienoe 
for  ourselves.         (To  he  conHntucL) 


"THE  QUIVEE"  BIBLE   GLASS. 
18.  Eef erring  to  the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain,  St. 
John  in  one  of  his  writings  asks  the  question,  "  And 
wherefore  slew  he  him?"    0-ive  the  answer  in  St 
John's  words. 

19. 'Three  distinct  punishments  are  foretold  to 
David  for  his  sins  in  the  case  of  Friah,  the  Hittite. 
Give  the  verses  in  which  they  are  stated. 

20.  On  one  occasion  BaMd  had  an  Opportunity  of 
slaying  Saul,  but  would  |pt  do  so  because  he  was 
"the  Lord's  anointed."  ^t  this  time  he  told  his 
companion  that  Saul's  de^  should  happen  in  one  of 
three  ways.     What  were  mey  ? 

21.  Only  one  priest  of  yaal  is  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Bible.    Who  ?        ^ 

m 

ANSWERS  TO  QUf5^J|tOKS  ON  PAGE  32. 

6.  "  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit "  ( Jehn  xii.  24). 

7.  Matt.  xvi.  9;  Maria  viU.  17;  John  ii.  17,  22; 
viii.  27;  xii.  16;  xvi.  12/13. 

8.  John  ilL  13 ;  vi.  62 ;  xx.  17. 

9.  Luke  xxUi.  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  Bev.  ii  7. 

10.  "The  Amen"  (Eon.  iil  14). 

11.  Judges  xi  22, 
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IN  THE  OKGAN-LOFT. 


^jpfTlLL  where  theAiystio  silenoe, 

^Qt     PalBisg  80  sweetly  soft, 

^Eeigns  throiTgh  the  lambered  chamber 

Of  the  old  organ-loft — 
Save  when  a  faint  susnrras 

Sighs  from  the  oi»ter  croft: 

VDL.    IX. 


Dark  where  the  deathly  shadowa 
Stealing  by  nave  and  aisle. 

Deep  in  their  folds  of  sable 
Mantle  the  stately  pile. 

Save  when  the  western  sunbeams 
Flicked  a  parting  smile. 


425 
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Sore  with  a  piercing  sorrow. 

What  was  that  mystic  chiming 

Stung  with  a  rankling  smart. 

Softly  that  stole  along. 

Welling  the  founts  of  feeliag. 

When  the  sonorous  anthem 

Bursting  the  stricken  heart, — 

Tremored  its  thunder  strong, — 

Tda,  as  a  deer  that  sobbeth. 

Shrangely,  with  trancing  sweetness 

Struck  by  the  hunter's  dart; 

Chanting  an  undersong  P 

Here  as  to  stanch  the  bleeding 

Even  as  sweet  vibrations 

Drank  I  the  organ-tone. 

Thrilled  from  the  key-board  quir^ 

Drank  of  the  mighty  music. 

Pulsing  with  magic  silence 

Here  m  the  all  alone      " 

Through  an  electric  wire. 

Came  to  me  peace  from  heaven. 

Strike  in  a  distant  organ 

Out  from  the  Mercy-Throne. 

Tones  of  majestic  fire ; 

Here  as  in  gekitlest  accents 

So  through  the  infinite  regions 

Whispered  the  soft  sweet  strain. 

Pulsing  in  love's  gold  cord. 

Soft  as  the  sighs  of  autumn. 

Even  the  notes  of  anguish 

Sweet  as  the  summer  rain. 

Struck  on  the  heart's  key-board. 

Stanching  the  inward  bleeding,                      ' 

Striketh,  meseems,  far  deeper 

HealiBg  the  biting  pain ; 

Notes  in  a  Grander  Chord. 

Here  as  in  grand  vibration 

And  as  the  farther  thunder 

Thundered  that  harmony. 

Throbbed  from  the  organ  throats 

SwelUng  the  heart  with  throbbings. 

Answers  the  saddened  wistful 

As  swelleth  a  restless  sea, — 

Plaint  of  the  nearer  notes — 

Bringing  peace  to  the  weary 

Answers  with  hopeful  anthems  j 

Soul  w^th  its  mystery ; 

So,  as  it  downwards  fioats. 

Pulses  of  lovelier  music. 

Softly,  the  heavenly  music 

Strains  with  a  grander  roll. 

Melts  with  its  mystic  chime 

Welling  the  secret  fountains. 

Hearts  in  a  wondrous  sweetness, 

Into  the  spirit  stolo. 

Spirits  in  thoughts  sublime-— 

Tusing  a  heavenly  uncUon 

Thoughts  of  the  far-off  country. 

Over  the  stricken  soul. 

Thoughts  of  the  future  time. 

•              •              •              •              •' 

G.  H.  P. 

THE    IDIOT    OF    DIXMXTYDE. 


BT  WILLIAM  H.  0.  KINGSTON. 


CHAPTEB  TT. 


08  were  still  engaged  in 

dll,  when  Marie's  eye  was 

be  strange  figure  of  Hans 

y  among  the  crowd.  Little 

paid  him,  many  possibly 

au^pvraui|^    wtAt    ho  was    oue    ef    the 

B^erykers,  who  had  taken  the  fancy  to  dress  himself 

up  in  a  tatterdemalion  costume,  for  the  purpose  of 

zepresenting   some    particular  character    or    other. 

Hans   worked  his  way    thus  without    impediment 

among  the  crowd,   till  he  came  close  under  where 

Walter  Eapell  and  his   family  were   seated.     The 

magistrate,  his   attention  being  engaged  with  the 

actors,  had  not  observed  him. 

"What  can  he  want ?"  asked  Max,  to  whom  Marie 
had  pointed  out  the  idiot, 

"  I  suspect  from  his  manner  that  he  has  something 
to  oommunicate,"  she  observed.  "  Try  if  you  can 
hear  what  he  says." 


Hans  seemed  to  understand  that  they  were  speaking 
about  him.  Getting  dU>se-ilp  to  them,  with  his  fiingers 
on  his  lips,  he  beckoned  to  Max  to  bend  over  and 
listen  to  him.  "  Hist !  hist  I  noble  sir,"  he  whispered ; 
I  know  all  about  it.  You  can  do  more  fcsr  your  friends 
than  they  would  care  to  do  for  themselves.  Take 
them  out  of  Dixmuyde  ere  another  sun  rises  in  the 
sky." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  them  to  go  so  speedily,  friend  P  " 
asked  Max. 

"Because  Hans  is  a  fool,  and  fools  see  strange 
things,"  he  answered.  "Hans  saw  not  long  since 
two  figpires  riding  along  the  road.  They  had  hoofs 
on  their  feet  and  horns  on  their  heads,  and  were 
threatening  to  play  some  scurvy  tricks  with  the 
people  of  this  place,  in  obedience  to  Satan,  the 
master  they  serve.  Poor  Hans  is  called  a  fool ;  but 
if  you  take  not  his  advice,  there  will  be  a  greater 
in  the  world  than  he  is.  But  why  does  poor  Hans 
prate  on  thus  ?    He  must  go  back,  and  find  his  reve* 
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rend  inenda;  he  may  p^chanoe  learn  something 
more  of  what  they  are  about,  and  such  knowledge 
will  not  come  amiss  at  all  events." 

Max  knew  that  there  would  be  no  use  in  cross- 
questioning  the  poor  idiot,  who  seemed,  indeed,  so 
eager  to  be  off  again  that  he  would  scarcely  stop  to 
utter  the  last  words.  Marie  and  Max  watched  him 
as  he  threaded  his  way  among  the  crowd,  till  he  was 
once  more  free  of  them ;  and  then  he  set  off  at  full 
speed  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  had  come. 
He  had  already  gained  the  outside  of  the  town,  and 
was  huzxying  along  the  narrow  lane  leading  to  it, 
when  he  saw  before  him  the  two  Inquisitors,  who 
were  looking  about  thern^  as  if  uncertain  whether 
they  were  pursuing  the  right  road.  He  chuckled  to 
jiimiiAlf  when  he  perceived  this.  "  Ah !  aJi !  the  fool 
has  outwitted  the  wise  men  this  time,"  he  muttered. 
**  Most  reverend  sirs,  how  comes  it  that  your  noble 
steeds  cannot  Jceep  pace  with  a  poor  crippled  idiot  ? 
What  oould  I  do  more  than  hobble  along,  thinking 
you  were  following,  when,  lo  and  behold!  turning 
round,  you  were  not  there;  so  I  e'en  had  to  run 
back  and  try  to  £nd  your  reverences.  Kow  I  have 
found  you,  an  it  please  you  to  tell  me  the  mansion 
or  hostelry  to  which  you  are  bound,  I  will  lead  you 
to  it ;  every  house  and  every  hovel  in  Dizmuyde  is 
equally  well  known  to  Hans  Kopperzoon." 

"  The  fool  is  not  so  great  a  fool  after  aJl,"  said 
Titelmann  to  his  oompanion. 

"  He  may  be  a  greater  knave  than  we  take  him  to 
he,"  replied  Fabry ;  "  he  must  needs  be  looked  after." 

"  I  wait  the  commands  of  your  reverences,"  said 
Hans,  taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing  low  as  he 
flpoke. 

''Lead  ue  than  to  the  house  of  Master  Nicholas 
Baxxa."  said  the  Inquisitar  Titelmann,  "  you  doubt- 
Iflfls  know  the  street." 

"  That  do  I,  reverend  sir,  by  the  token  that  not  long 
■iiiee  worthy  Master  Barra»  in  the  spirit  of  kindness, 
kjioked  me  down  the  steps  of  his  mansion." 

"You  were  probably  sitting  on  them,   stopping 
,  hie  way,  and  deserved  the  rebuff,"  observed  Fabry. 

•'I  took  ih  at  all  events,  and  went  my  way," 
srattered  Hans  as  he  ran  on  once  more  in  front  of 
the  horsemen.  *'  I  love  not  Master  Barra  the  more 
for  it  though,  nor  his  guests  either." 

The  pathway  somewhat  improved  as  it  neared  the 
town,  and  the  horsemen  were  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  idiot,  who  in  a  short  time  led  them  up  to  the  gate- 
wBiy  of  a  large  but  gloomy  house  at  the  back  of  the 
town. 

"Is  this  the  mansion  of  Master  Barra?"  asked 
lAie  Inquisitor  Titelmann. 

"  An  it  please  your  reverence  I  know  of  no  other," 
said  Hans;  "  and  having  done  my  duty  in  conducting 
you  thus  far,  with  all  due  submission  I  must  remind 
you  to  do  yours,  to  cross  my  hand  with  the  coin  you 
promised." 
^  As  Hans  spoke  he  cautiously  kept  his  eye  on  the 


countenance  and  right  arm  of  the  Inquisitor,  prepared, 
should  either  exhibit  hostile  intention  or  aot^  to  spring 
aside  out  of  the  way. 

''You  would  have  coin,  knave,  would  you?"  said 
the  Inquisitor.  "  Gome  again  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
you  shall  have  a  double  fee;  as  yet  we  know  not 
whether  you  have  led  us  aright.  Bing  yonder  bell* 
and  we  will  learn  whether  this  is  truly  the  house  of 
Master  Barra  or  not." 

"  He  would  brain  me  if  I  were  to  doubt  his  word," 
muttered  Hans,  tugging  away  at  the  iron  bell-pull. 

No  answer  came,  and  the  chief  Inquisitor  began  to 
grow  impatient.  At  length  a  slide  in  the  gate  was 
pulled  aside,  and  the  wizened  face  of  an  old  woman 
appeared*  She  looked  inquiringly  at  the  strangers, 
as  if  doubting  whether  or  not  to  admit  them.  A  few 
words  from  the  chief  Inquisitor  were,  however, 
sufficient  to  make  her  begin  drawing  aside  the  bars 
with  trembling  hands,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  \ 
Hans,  the  gates  being  thrown  open,  the  Inquisitors 
rode  into  the  small  stone-paved  oourt-yard. 

"  Alack— alack  I  who  is  to  take  their  horses  ?" 
muttered  the  old  woman;  "  the  men  are  all  gone  to 
the  pageant  and  have  left  me  alone." 

"Never  fear,  mother,  I  will  take  oare  of  their 
reverences'  horses,"  said  Hans;  "although  Master 
Barra  loves  me  not,  judging  by  his  deeds,  I  am  ready 
to  do  him  a  good  turn  and  act  the  part  of  his  hosse* 
boy." 

The  two  Inqmsitora,  like  other  people  after  a  long 
journey,  being  anxious  to  get  into  their  evening 
quarters,  left  their  steeds  in  the  obaxge  of  Hans  and 
entered  the  house.  He  walked  the  animals  up  and 
down  for  some  time,  and  then,  tired  of  the  occupation, 
secured  their  bridles  to  some  iron  rings  in  the  wall, 
and  noiselessly  crept  up  the  steps  to  the  hoose.  He 
went  along  a  passage,  peering  oautioualy  on  either 
side,  till  he  reached  a  room  of  considerable  sise.  He 
looked  in;  no  one  was  there. 

"Ah— ah!  mischief  has  been  brewed  hare  before 
now,"  he  muttered,  as  he  walked  forward  on  tiptoe, 
glancing  over  his  shoulders  to  ascertain  that  no  one 
was  following.  At  the  further  end  was  a  large  raised 
seat  or  chair  of  state  covered  with  damask.  He  drew 
the  drapery  aside.  There  was  ample  space  for  him 
to  conceal  himself  beneath  it. 

"If  they  find  poor  Hans  they  will  kill  him,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "that  will  not  matter  much,  however; 
if  he  can  hear  their  plots  and  plans,  idiot  as  they  osSX 
him,  he  may  foU  them."  Saying  this,  he  crawled  in, 
carefully  drawing  the  drapery  so  as  entirely  to 
conceal  himself.  

CHAPTEE  vn. 
Thb  pageant  was  over;  the  people  were  dispersing 
to  their  homes,  most  of  them  in  high  glee,  and 
laughing  at  the  jokes  which  had  been  uttered. 
Marie  and  Max  Gellert  had  agreed  not  to  speak  to 
Herr  Eapell  till  the£  had  got  home,  of  what  had 
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occurred.  Poor  Marie  felt  very  much  alarmed ;  her 
heart  had  been  foreboding  evil  since  the  visit  of  the 
two  strangers,  though  the  presence  of  Max  had 
greatly  contributed  to  dispel  her  fears  for  the  time. 
He  was  to  have  left  Bizmuyde  next  morning ;  but 
would  he  go  now,  while  danger  threatened  them? 
She  would  ask  him  to  stay. 

"  If  you  had  commanded  me  to  go,  I  would  have 
disobeyed  you/'  was  his  answer.  "  If  those  fearful 
Inquisitors  have  really  come  hither,  your  father  will 
be  among  the  first  they  will  seize  as  their  prey.  I 
say  this,  Marie,  that  you  may  join  your  entreaties  to 
mine,  that  he  will  allow  me  before  the  night  passes 
by  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety,"  said  Max ; 
"and  I  would  urge  you,  Marie,  to  fly  likewise.  They 
might  be  content  to  leave  you  if  they  could  seize 
your  father;  but  should  he  escape,  then  we  know 
not  what  cruelties  they  may  commit." 

But  they  found  that  her  father  was  not  to  be 
persuaded. 

"  My  dear  daughter,  my  young  friend,  understand 
that  we  should  never  fear  to  face  danger  when  duty 
commands  us  to  remain,"  answered  Walter  Kapell. 
"  In  these  times  of  trouble,  I  may  yet  be  of  use  to 
my  fellow-townsmen.  Would  that  they  had  followed 
my  advice,  and  given  up  the  performance  of  that 
foolish  pageant,  and  our  foes  would  at  least  have 
had  less  excuse  for  persecuting  us." 

"  But  the  mischief  is  done,"  urged  Max.  "  If  the 
Inquisitors  have  really  come  to  the  place,  as  the  poor 
idiot  supposes,  you  undoubtedly  will  be  among  the 
first  seized.  Their  object  is  always  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  destroying  those 
who  may  become  their  leaders  and  advisers.  Oh ! 
listen  to  Marie." 

"My  dear  father,"  said  Marie,  "he  speaks  the 
truth.  Bemember  those  mysterious  visitors  of  the 
other  day;  that  they  came  with  treacherous  intent 
there  is  no  doubt.  Think  how  many  have  already 
suffered  even  for  having  a  Bible  in  their  houses." 

Marie  and  her  lover  continued  in  the  same  strain 
for  some  time,  advancing  every  argument  they  could 
think  of  to  induce  Herr  Eapell  to  make  his  escape 
while  there  might  be  time;  but  he  remained  in- 
flexible. He  had  the  same  answer  to  all  their  ex- 
postulations :  "  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  continue  at 
my  post." 

"Now,  my  young  friend,"  he  said  at  length  to 
Max,  "  I  must  urge  you  to  return  to  your  hostelry. 
Come  here  to-morrow  morning  before  you  take  your 
departure  as  yon  proposed  doing,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  flnd  we  have  still  been  unmolested." 

Poor  Marie  could  restrain  her  feelings  no  longer, 
but  burst  into  tears ;  again  and  again  she  entreated 
her  father  to  provide  for  his  safety.  "Oh!  reflect, 
my  beloved  father,"  she  exclaimed  at  length,  having 
reserved  her  strongest  argument  to  the  last,  "  if  you 
are  seized  and  dragged  off  to  prison,  I  must  bear 
you  company— if  nofc  for  your  own  sake,  for  mina.    I 


entreat  you  to  follow  the  advice  we  offer,"  and  she 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  streaming  eyes.  "  It  is 
for  myself,  the  child  you  love,  I  plead." 

Max  Gellert  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  when 
he  found  that  the  magistrate  still  remained  deter- 
mined. He  was  indeed  very  much  inclined  to  lose 
patience  with  him ;  still  he  could  not  but  admire  his 
firm  resolution  to  remain  at  the  post  of  duty,  as  he 
believed  it.  At  length  Max  was  compelled  to  obey  the 
magistrate's  commands,  and  bidding  him  and  Marie 
farewell,  with  a  heavy  heart  he  left  the  house,  and  the 
door  was  closed. behind  him.  He  was  still  undecided 
how  to  act.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to  walk  up  and 
down  during  the  night,  performing  the  duty  of  a 
sentinel.  He  could  not  tear  himself  away  from  the 
spot.  He  had  made  several  turns,  looking  up  ever 
and  anon  at  the  windows  of  Walter  Kapell's  house, 
and  considering  whether  he  should  not  go  back  and 
make  yet  another  effort.  Then  he  reflected  that  it 
might  be  wiser  first  to  proceed  on  to  his  inn,  and 
make  the  arrangements  he  had  proposed  for  their 
flight.  He  might  do  this  without  causing  suspicion. 
as  it  was  known  that  he  had  intended  starting  on 
his  journey  the  following  morning,  and  he  might 
easily  find  an  excuse  for  commencing  it  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  he  had  flxed  on. 

As  soon  as  he  had  come  to  this  resolution,  giving 
one  more  gUuice  up  at  the  window,  hoping  that  he 
might  get  a  glimpse  even  of  the  shadow  of  Marie's 
figure,  he  hurried  forward.  He  had  not  got  far 
when  he  observed  through  the  gloom  a  figure 
stealing  along  towards  him,  dose  to  the  wall,  as  if  to 
shun  observation.  He  instinctively  put  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  ready  to  draw  and  defend  him- 
self should  he  be  attacked,  as  was  not  at  all  unlikely 
in  those  times.  He  and  the  stranger  had  got  dose 
up  to  each  other.  For  a  moment  he  supposed  the 
latter  to  be  a  cavalier  like  himself,  but  a  second 
glance  showed  the  tattered  and  fantastic  costume  of 
Hans  Eopperzoon.  The  idiot  stopped  and  gazed  at 
him  earnestly. 

"Hist !  hist !"  he  said,  "  who  are  you,  an  honest 
man  or  a  rogue  ?" 

"  An  honest  man  I  hope,"  answered  Max. 

"  I  believe  I  have  seen  you  before,  my  friend.  I 
know  you  by  your  voice  now,"  said  Hans ;  "  I  can 
trust  you.  I  am  on  my  way  to  those  we  would  both 
wish  to  serve.  Our  friends  are  in  terrible  danger. 
The  poor  idiot  can,  however,  help  those  who  are  kind 
to  him,  as  well  as  can  many  a  wiser  man.  Why 
have  they  net  taken  my  advice?  I  warned  them 
before,  and  hoped  that  by  this  time  they  would  be 
far  away  from  this  unhappy  town.  I  suspect,\young 
sir,  however,  if  they  had  gone  you  would  be  bearing 
them  company.     Are  they  still  in  their  house  ?" 

Max  was  surprised  to  hear  one  supposed  to  be  a 
mere  idiot  speak  thus  sanely,  and  at  once  told  him  • 
that  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  Walter 
Kapell  and  his  daughtez  to  leave  Dixmuyde. 
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"Then  the  fool  mast  see  if  his  arguments  can 
produce  more  effect  than  &  wise  man's/'  said  Hans^ 
cha^Ung,  as  was  his  oastom  at  tunee  when  he  spoke. 

^  If  yon  sjre  bound  to  Walter  Kiq^'s,  I  will  retnm 
with  yon/'  said  Max. 

"A  sensible  resolve/'  answered  Hans.  "Come 
aloo^,  gentle  sir.  If  onr  friends  sjre  f oimd  within 
their  own  doors  by  sunriae  to-morrow,  they  will  be 
datohed  by  the  talons  of  those  Ul-f ayoured  birds  of 
prey  who  with  their  dark  wings  are  now  flying  orer 
this  nnhappy  land  of  ours." 

"  I  pray  that  you  may  persuade  Herr  KapeU  of 
this,"  said  Max;  "  but  you  must  find  stronger  argu- 
menta  than  I  used." 

"  I  can  tell  him  that  I  heard  Titelmann  himself 
iasme  an  order  for  liis  and  his  fair  daughter's  appre- 
hension, this  Tsry  nighty"  whispered  Hans.  "  If  he 
will  not  beLtere  me,  I  will  tell  him  he  is  more  mad 
than  I  am.  and  shall  be  much  inclined  to  lift  him  up 
on  my  shoulders  and  carry  him  off  by  main  force. 
Come  akmg,  young  sir,  or  we  may  have  the  Inquisitors' 
hounds  baying  at  our  heels  before  we  reach  the 
house." 

Max,  with  his  strange  companion  by  his  side, 
hnrried  bade  towards  the  house  he  had  just  left, 
looking  anxiously  around  to  ascertain  if  any  one  was 
following.  Eren  now  it  might  be  too  late,  he  feared, 
but  he  resolved  te  defend  Marie  and  her  father  with 
his  life. 

He  and  Hans  reached  Walter  Eapell's  abode  as  he 
hoped  unobserved.  Margaret  opened  the  door  in 
answer  to  their  knock.  Her  countenance  was  pale 
and  anxious. 

"Come  in,"  she  said,  "Oh!  Herr  Oellert,  what  has 
brought  you  back  ?" 

"This  honest  fellow,  and  I  would  see  your  master 
forthwith,'*  he  said. 

"Come  up,  come  up  then,*'  said  Margaret,  "my 
poor  young  mistress  is  in  a  sad  state ;  I  never  saw 
her  so  moved.    What  has  happened  P" 

"You  are  a  faithful  friend.  Dame  Margaret,  and  I 
would  that  you  could  assist  in  persuading  your 
master  to  fly  from  hence  without  a  moment's  delay." 

"  Fly !  whither  can  my  master  fly  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  To  Antwerp,  and  from  thence  to  the  happier  shores 
of  England."  This  was  said  as  Max  and  Hans 
followed  Margaret  up-stairs. 

Notwithstanding  his  daughter's  agitation,  Walter 
KapeU  was  perfectly  calm.  He  cross-questioned 
Hans  narrowly  about  the  information  he  brought, 
and  was  at  length  convinced  that  the  idiot  had  really 
heard  the  Inquisitors  issue  the  order  for  his 
i^yprehension,  and  that  it  was  not  a  fancy  of  his 
brain.  Marie  clasped  her  hands  with  thankfulness 
when  she  heard  her  father  agree  to  follow  Max 
Qellert's  advice.  While  she  and  Margaret  hastened 
to  make  preparations  for  their  sudden  journey, 
Walter  KapeU  put  up  hjs  money  and  certain 
valuables,  espeoiaUy    some    belonging  to  his  wife 


which  he  desired  to  carry  with  him.  No  time  was 
wasted,  however,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  Marie 
appeared,  habited  for  a  journey  on  horseback,  when 
Walter  KapeU,  with  his  cloak  thrown  around  him 
and  carrying  his  sword  in  his  hand,  declared  himself 
ready  to  proceed. 

Poor  Margaret  could  not  restrain  her  tears. 
"  Qo— go,  my  dear  young  lady,"  she  said,  embracing 
Marie.  "  I  wiU  remain  and  guard  the  house*  Th^. 
may  put  me  to  the  torture,  and  drive  my  poor  life 
out  of  my  body,  before  I  wiU  teUthem  where  you  are 
gone." 

"  What  dreadful  words  are  those  1"  said  Marie  as 
she  returned  Margaret's  caress. 

^'I  should  not  have  spoken  them,"  said  her  kind 
nurse ;  "  they  wiU  scarcely  interfere  with  me.  Do 
not  be  alarmed  on  my  account.  Now  Heaven  protect 
yon.  I  would  not  delay  yon  a  moment.  I  am  sure 
that  brave  young  gentleman  wiU  fight  for  you  as 
long  as  he  has  a  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins." 

As  Dame  Margaret  uttered  these  words  the  whole 
party  issued  from  the  house,  when  she  immediately 
closed  the  door  behind  them,  barring  and  bolting  it 
as  her  master  had  desired  her  to  do. 

Max  supporting  Marie,  with  Walter  KapeU  on  the 
other  side  of  her,  hurried  along  towards  the  "  Black 
Boar,"  his  inn,  where  he  hoped  soon  to  have  his 
horses  saddled  and  ready  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 
Immediately  they  left  the  house,  the  idiot,  touching 
Max  GteUert  on  the  shoulder,  whispered, "  Herr  Duffel 
is  kind  to  Hans ;  Hans  must  give  him  warning  of 
the  danger  which  threatens  him,"  and  before  Max 
could  turn  round,  the  idiot  had  gUded  away  into  the 
darkness. 

Marie  entreated  her  father  and  lover  to  hurry 
their  steps. 

"  I  can  move  as  ftet  as  either  of  you,''  she  said, 
" do  not  delay  for  my  sake." 

The  "Black  Boar"  was  at  some  distance  from 
Walter  Kapell's  house,  being  conveniently  situated 
on  the  high  road  which  passed  through  the  outskirts 
of  Dixmuyde.  To  Marie  the  distance  appeared  far 
greater  than  she  expected  to  find  it.  Her  heart  beat 
quickly  with  agitation;  for  she  dreaded  lest  they 
might  meet  any  one  who  would  stop  them,  or  inquire 
where  they  were  going  at  that  late  hour. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  shaU  be  at  the  inn," 
whispered  Max. 

As  he  spoke,  three  persons  in  cloaks  were  seen 
approaching  from  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
going.  They  mitet  either  meet  them,  or  turn  back 
and  take  another  road.  The  very  act,  however,  of 
retreating  might  be  dangerous,  should  the  persons 
approaching  be  foes.  The  instant  Max  saw  them 
his  suspicions  were  aroused,  for  he  in  no  way  liked 
their  appearance. 

"Herr  KapeU,"  he  said,  ''be  rdady  to  draw  and 
defend  yourself  should  we  be  attacked." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  strangers  began 
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to  move  quickly  towards  them.  "  Who  are  yon,  thus 
wandering  through  the  streets  at  night?''  demanded 
one  of  the  strangers. 

"I  might  well  ask  you  the  same  question/' 
answered  Max,  promptly.  "Surely  it  is  allowable  for 
peaceable  citizens  to  return  home  after  a  visit  to  a 
friend." 

**  We  must  know  who  you  are  before  we  let  you 
pass/'  said  the  same  person  who  had  before  spoken. 

"And  I  must  know  by  what  authority  you  ven- 
ture to  question  us  before  I  answer  you/'  exolaamed 
Max,  placing  himself  in  front  of  Marie  and  her 
fathar. 

"  By  the  authoriiy  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Holy 
Inquisition,'*  was  the  answer.  "Tou  must  aocom- 
jyany  vs,  and  satisfy  the  Inquisitors  respecting  the 
<ibject  which  has  taken  you  from  your  homes  at  this 
hoar." 

"What  if  we  refuse  to  yield  to  the  summons  P" 
exclaimed  Miu,  drawing  his  sword,  and  holding  it 
ready  for  use. 

"We  are  three  to  two,  for  we  take  not  the  girl 
inta  acooont/'  answered  the  stranger,  gruiBy.     He 


seemed,  however,  not  very  eager  to  meet  the  point 
of  Max's  weapon. 

"Oh!  let  us  pass,  whoever  you  are,"  exclaimed 
Marie,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  though  en- 
deavouring to  retain  her  composure.  "  Surely  yoa 
would  not  hinder  us  from  proceeding  on  our  way." 

"  You  may  have  been  out  attending  some  meeting 
of  heretics,  or  preachings,  and  knowing  your  guilt 
may  be  about  leaving  the  town,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Pat  up  your  sword,  young  sir,  or  it  may  be  the  worse 
for  you." 

''Not  tni  you  allow  hs  te  pass  u^^olested," 
answered  Max. 

The  three  men,  who  had  drawn  their  weapons,  now 
advanced.  Max  placed  himself  before  Marie,  keeping 
his  assailants  at  bay.  While  otie,  who-  showed  himself 
to  be  a  good  swordsman,  attacked  him,  the  other  two 
assailed  Walter  Eapell.  The  magistrate,  who  had 
been  a  man  of  peace  all  his  life»  was  •  bat  little 
accustomed  to  use  a  sword.  His  weapon  was  whirled 
from  his  grasp,  and  his  two  assailants  rushing  ifl, 
seized  his  arms  and  began  dragging  him  away. 
(2*0  U  cowLinutd») 


OHEIST  AND  HIS  CHURCH: 

EXPOSITORY  NOTES  ON  THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON.     {Cantinwtd.) 

BT  THB  &SV,  DANIBL  JtfOOftB,  X.A.,  0HAFIJU2I  IN  0BDJBAS7  TO  THK  QUEEN,  STO.  ;  AUTHOR  OF  *'  AIDS  TO  FBATEB/'  ETC. 

**  Iiook  BOt  upon  JIM,  beoaiue  I  Km  bbkok,  beoaoM  the  waai  hath  looked  apon  me:  my  mother's  ohildren  wen  aagiy  ^^i^ 
me;  Mkgj  made  me  keeper  of  the  vin^yiurdB;  but  mine  own  Tineyard  have  I  not  kept.  Tell  me,  O  Thou  whom  my  sonl 
loveth,  where  Thou  feedeet,  where  Thou  makeet  Thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon:  for  why  should  I  be  as  one  that  tuxneth  aude  l9 
the  flocks  of  Thy  companions  f  "—Song  of  Solomon  L  6, 7. 


T  this  point  there  is  an  abrupt  transi- 
tion  in  the  dialogue;  and  though 
it  is  still  the  Church  speakingy  her 
address  is  no  longer  to  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  but  to  Christ  Himself 
and  to  Him  in  aacnesfe  prayer,  that,  by  the  reviving 
and  refreehing  iufluenoes  of  His  Word  and  Spirit, 
He  would  comfort  her  under  the  infirmities  she  had 
jjust  been  compelled  to  bewail : — '*  Tell  me,  O  Thou 
whom  my  soul  loveth«  where  Thou  feedest^  where 
Thou  makest  Thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon.*' 

**0  Thou  whom  my  soul  loveth."  Love  to 
Christ  is  the  key-note  of  this  song  in  all  its  parts. 
The  experience  of  it  by  the  true  believer  stands 
for  all  comforty  all  assurance,  all  promise.  It  is 
the  source  of  his  joy: ''  We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  Thee."  It  is  the  ground  of  his  confidence: 
"  I  am  my  Beloved's,  and  my  Beloved  is  mine." 
It  is  the  pledge  of  his  unfailing  constancy :  "  I 
held  Him,  and  would  not  let  Him  go."  It  is  his 
uplifted  standard  against  all  misgivings  and  fears : 
"  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  Thine  heart,  as  a  seal 
upon  Thine  arm ;  for  love  is  strong  as  death.  .  .  . 
Many  waters'  cannot  quench   love,  neither  can 


the  floods  drown  it."  And  a  like  place  belongs 
to  this  love  to  Christ  under  the  Grospel.  Peter 
felt  there  was  only  one  thing  which  could  com- 
mend him  to  his  Divine  Master:  "LorcL,  Thou 
knowest  all  things ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee 
dearly."  *  But  this  would  commend  his  faithful- 
ness«  for  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  in- 
clusive grace,  the  paramount  grace,  the  repre- 
sentative grace,  so  to  speak,  standing  for  all  that 
makes  the  true  disciple.  Love  enters  more  or 
Iqss  into  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  the 
graces  of  the  Christian  character.  What  is  "joy/* 
but  love  happy  in  its  object?  or  "  peace,"  but  love 
cherishing  the  Lord's  parting  giftP  or  "long- 
sufiering,"  but  love  bearing  the  cross  after  Jesus  P 
or  "gentleness/'  but  love  bearing  provocations 
meekly,  and  taking  them  without  a  murmur  for 
His  sake  P  What  is  "  hope,"  but  love  resting  on 
her  anchor  P  What  is  **  faith,"  but  love  mounting 
on  eagle's  wings  to  her  home  in  heaven  P  What 
is  "  repentance,"  but  love  washing  the  Bedeemer  s 
feet  with  tears  P      What  is  "  obedience,"  but  love 

*  4>(X»  pnrpoBely  difltlngraiBlied  from  the  1«H  tt^ent  0- 
pression  of  the  ICiuiter,  o^av^r  /««• 
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ofieriBg  its  best  and  cbuioest  on  the  altar  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  spending  life  in  asking  the  qnestion, 
«  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  P  "  "  Whom 
not  having  seen,  ye  love,"  says  the  apostle ;  and 
loving,  we  believe  in;  and  loving,  we  lean  upon; 
and  loving,  we  follow  after ;  and  loving,  we  run  to 
for  food,  for  guidance,  for  shelter,  for  rest.  "  Tell 
me,  O  Thou  whotn  my  soul  loveth,  where  Thou 
feedest,  where  Thou  makest  Thy  flock  to  rest  at 
noon.* 

••  Where  Thou  feedest  Thy  flock"    As  intimated 
in  a  former  paper,  the  scene  of  the  composition  is 
laid  in  a  pastoral  country,  and  therefore,  with  per- 
fect naturalness,  Christ  is  addressed  as  a  shepherd. 
We  all  feel  that  no  image  could  be  more  tender 
or  suggestive  than  this.    In  its  spiritual  applica- 
tions it  conveys  an  assurance  to  us  of  everything 
we    conld  either   need  or  desire-^all  love,  care, 
providence,  sympathy,  devotion,  watchfulness — i^e 
services  of  men  and  the  ministry  of  angels — pre- 
servation in  danger  and  protection  from  foes.     It 
is  an  image  which  gathers  up  into  one  all  Christ's 
titles,  and  condenses  into  one   all  His   blessed 
offices;    and  causes  to  centre  and  meet  in  one 
blaze  of  brightness  all  promise,  prophecy,  vision, 
type— all  that  could  inspire   affection,  or  draw 
forth  a  deep  and  devoted  trust : — **  He  shall  feed 
His  flock  like  a  shepherd.    He  shall  gather  the 
lambs  with  His  arm,  and    carry  them  in  His 
bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with 
yotmg." 

And  observe,  it  is  "Thy  flock"  concerning 
which  the  Church  desires  to  be  informed ;  those 
who  had  been  once  neglected  and  scattered  abroad ; 
those  whom  Christ  had  sought,  and  found,  and 
laid  on  Sis  shoulders  rejoicing;  those  on  whom 
He  had  set  the  seal  of  a  peculiar  propriety  as  eaeh 
one  "passed  npder  the  hand  of  him  that  telleth 
them."  These  He  guides  when  they  err,  feeds 
when  they  hunger,  refreshes  when  they  faint, 
binds  up  when  they  are  sick  and  wonnded,  shields 
and  shelters  when  they  are  tempted  and  assailed. 
"My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them." 
Know  them  through  and  through ;  know  all  their 
thoughts,  desires,  afiections,  purposes;  all  their 
fears,  infirmities,  struggles,  doubts;  all  their 
temptations,  trials,  dangers,  discouragements.  And 
I  know  them  all;  none  are  overlooked ;  none  are 
neglected;  none  perish.  There  is  an  unbroken 
succession  of  living  agencies  at  work  for  them, 
beginning  from  the  moment  the  lamb  was  first 
found  of  the  Bishop  of  souls,  until,  brought  again 
from  the  dead  by  "  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep,"  it  shall  be  folded  everlastingly  with  the 
redeemed  flock  of  God.  Mighty  and  marvellous 
provision  all  this  for  the  sheep  of  His  pasture. 
•'  Tell  me,  O  Thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where 
Thou  feedest  them,"  how  Thou  feedest  them,  and 
what  Thou  feedest  them  upon. 


"  Tell  me  where  Thou  feedest  them."  To  this 
it  may  be  answered  generally,  on  the  fruitful  hills 
of  grace  and  truth,  in  the  rich  valleys  of  Gosp^ 
promise,  by  the  still  waters  of  the  river  of  life. 
But  a  more  particular  answer  may  be  obtained 
from  the  sixth  chapter,  where  we  read:  ''My 
Beloved  is  gone  down  into  His  garden,  to  the  beds 
of  spices,  to  feed  in  the  gardens."  Here,  by 
"  gardens,"  as  we  learn  from  other  Scriptures,  is 
meant  the  place  of  ordinances ;  the  Church  with 
its  prayers  and  preachings  and  visible  ministries; 
the  hallowed  spot  where  ^k>d  holds  discourse  with 
souls ;  "  communes  with  them  from  the  mercy 
seat ;"  breaks  to  them,  morning  by  morning,  the 
crumbs  of  life  and  immortality.  In  these,  there- 
fore, we  may  eat  and  be  filled.  "  Eat,  O  friends, 
yea,  drink  abundantly,  O  beloved."  "  They  shall 
be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  goodness  of  Thy 
house."  And  how  dost  Thou  feed  them  P  Mediately 
by  under  shepherds,  no  doubt»  who  have  it  in 
charge  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  to  feed  the 
fiock  of  God,  and  to  minister  those  ordinances, 
those  "  breasts  of  consolation,"  oui  of  which  the 
people  are  to  draw  precious  life.  Yet  would 
those  breasts  be  "dry,"  and  that  food  be  mere 
husk  and  stalk,  if  it  were  not  for  the  aceompanying 
influences  of  the  all-quickening  Spirit,  taking  of 
the  things  of  Christ,  making  the  promise  a  living 
thing,  filling  the  hungry  soul  with  the  strong 
meat  of  the  Word,  and  causing  "  the  wholesome 
doctrines  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  to  be 
"  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb."  And 
hence,  efficiently  and  actually  and  in  very  deed, 
the  food  wherewith  Christ  makes  His  flock  to 
feed  is  Himself.  They  feed  on  Him ;  grow  up  in 
Him;  live  by  Him.  His  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  His  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  brings  them 
into  His  banqueting-house ;  and  while  "His 
banner  over  them  is  love,"  He  spreads  their  tables 
with  angels'  food.  He  feeds  them  with  the  manna 
that  comes  down  from  heaven.  Their  souls  de. 
light  themselves  with  the  fatness  of  grace  and 
promise ;  and  with  flagons  of  consolatioif,  better 
than  wine,  their  hearts  are  made  merry  and  glad. 
Would  not  the  Church  be  satisfied  with  such 
an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "Tell  me,  0  Thou 
whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  Thou  feedest  Thy 
flock?" 

But  not  feedest  them  only;  tell  me  also 
"  where  Thou  makest  Thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon." 
A  good  shepherd  makes  provision  for  his  flock 
at  all  seasons — sees  that  they  have  pasture  for 
the  morning,  shade  for  the  noon,  a  safe  fold  at 
night.  So  likewise  does  Christ  provide  for 
those  who  are  His  people,  and  the  sheep  of  His 
pasture.  In  the  day-time  of  life  He  feeds  them ; 
in  the  night  of  the  grave  He  enfolds  them ;  and 
when  the  sun  of  tribulation  lights  upon  them,  or 
any  heat.  He  leads  them  to  "  quiet  resting-places." 
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"And  a  man  shall  be  as  a  hidiog-place  from  the 
wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land."  "  Tell  me,  therefore,"  says  the 
Chnrch,  '<  where  Thou  makest  Thy  flock  to  rest  at 
noon." 

By  "  noon,''  here,  we  clearly  nnderstand  a  time 
of  temptation,  or  affliction,  or  persecution — ^that 
Boprching  season,  to  the  malign  influences  of  which 
the  Church  had  ahready  attributed  much  of  her  lost 
comeliness.  And,  therefore,  she  here  proposes  the 
anxious  inquiry,  "Tell  me  where  dost  Thou  lead 
Thy  flocks  at  noon,"  when  they  are  "in  heavi. 
ness  through  manifold  temptations ; " — when  the 
arrows  of  Satan  are  hot,  and  fierce,  and  violent ; 
when  saints  are  cast  into  the  furnace  of  affliction ; 
when  neglect,  and  hate,  and  scorn  bum  up  their 
''spirit  as  it  were  a  fire-brand?"  What  shelter 
hast  thou  for  one  smitten  of  G^d  and  chastened  P 
for  one  with  heart  and  home  desolate,  stay  and 
staff  gone,  life's  one  bright  thing  taken  from  him, 
left  in  the  great  world  alone  ?  Thou  hast  refresh- 
ments, coverts,  resting-places — what  are  they  for 
those  who  are  under  God's  thick  cloud— a  cloud 
that  it  seems  no  prayer  can  pass  through, — ^who 
walk  in  darkness  and  have  no  light, — who  are 
bruised,  burdened,  broken  down  utterly  under  a 
crushing  sense  of  the  Divine  displeasure;  who  pray, 
and  pray  not,— who  believe,  and  believe  not, — de- 
sponding, though  not  in  despair, — faint,  though 
still  pursuing?  Under  the  shadow  of  what  rock 
can  they  repose  who  are  exposed  to  this  noon-tide 
heat?  "Tell  me,  O  Thou  whom  my  soul  loveth, 
where  Thou  makest  Thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon/' 

To  such  questions  we  know  the  Bridegroom  can 
make  full  answer.  Under  all  forms  of  scorching 
heat  when  the  soul  is  faint, — under  affliction,  or 
temptation,  or  desponding  thoughts,  Christ  has 
many  resting-places,  protecting  shelters,  refuges 
we  may  always  run  into  and  be  safe.  We  find 
them  in  the  tenderness  of  His  sympathy,  in  the 
boundlessness  of  His  compassions,  in  the  un- 
l^thomed  depths  of  His  love.  We  find  them  in 
the  oonsolatiuns  of  His  Spirit,  in  the  sufficiency  of 
His  grace ;  in  the  pledged  oath  and  seal  of  the 
everlasting  covenant.  We^  find  them  in  the 
illimitable  reach  of  His  sacrifice,  in  the  power  of 
His  resurrection,  in  the  might  of  His  ascended 
priesthood,  and  in  His  plighted  Word  to  be  with 
us  "even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  All  these 
are  noon-tide  resting-places,  still  waters  beside 
which  Christ  leads  the  people  of  His  flock.  And 
they  may  lie  down  there,  and  take  their  rest, 
having  the  everlasting  arms  underneath  them, 
nnd  beholding  on  every  side  of  them  the  green 
pastures  of  the  flock  of  God.  Such  a  rest  we 
all  feel  the  need  of  sometimes.  We  all  have 
our  noon  to  pass  through-^when  Satan  assaults, 
and  crosses  irritate,  and  wrongs  chafe,  and  ex- 


pectation fails ; — when  we  want  to  get  away  froiq 
ourselves  and  out  of  ourselves — out  of  the  sound 
of  a  fretting  and  fatiguing  world  to  some  calm 
retreat,  where  we  can  know  nothing  but  the  ripple 
of  "the  waters  of  Siloam  which  flow  softly," 
and  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  Beloved  whisper- 
ing, "Peace!"  And  thus  we  see  that  He  who  is 
our  food  is  our  rest  also.  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.*'  He  provides  tho 
pasture,  and  He  prepares  the  shade.  He  spreads 
our  table  in  the  wilderness,  and  He  shows  us 
a  place  where  we  may  lie  down  at  noon.  And 
the  pasture  and  the  couch  are  one.  *'He  that 
eateth  me  shall  live  by  me,"  is  His  answer  to  the 
fainting  soul  who  asks,  "Tell  me  where  Thou 
feedest."  If  the  inquiry  be  pressed  further, 
"  And  where  Thou  makest  Thy  flock  to  rest  at 
noon,"  a  voice  replies,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yoa 
rest" — rest,  and  more  than  rest,  as  the  Church 
found :  "  I  sat  down  under  His  shadow  with  great 
delight." 

And  then  mark  the  reasons  why  the  Church 
is  so  anxious  to  bo  fed  where  Christ's  people  feed, 
and  to  rest  only  where  His  people  restr— namely, 
that  if  she  should  wander  very  far  either  from 
Him  or  them,  there  was  danger  that  she  might 
"  make  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience/' 
and  become  joined  unto  the  world.  Let  me  be 
with  Thy  flock,  for  "  why  should  I  be  as  one  that 
tumeth  aside  by  the  flocks  of  Thy  companions  ? 
or  rather  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  Thy  com- 
panions and  are  not  ?  " 

Observe  here  one  of  the  marks  of  a  true  believer 
— namely,  that  he  has  a  holy  shrinking  from  all 
hurtful  contacts;  prays  to  be  kept  at  a  distance 
from  all  soul -destroying  influences;  has  a  godly 
dread  of  the  world — of  going  too  near  to  it— of  being 
too  much  mixed  up  with  it — of  throwing  him- 
self too  much  into  the  groove  of  its  fashions,  and 
pleasures,  and  principles,  and  ways.    And  this  we 
should  do,  not  so  much  from  fear  of  the  world  as 
from  distrust  of  ourselves.    A  Christian's  footing 
is  never  so  sure  as  when  he  is  under  a  constant 
fear  of  falling ;  as  when  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  ia 
cast  out ;  as  when  a  sense  of  weakness  makes  him 
to  walk  softly,  and,  leaning  hard  on  Christ,  he  cries, 
"Hold  Thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe."     An^ 
there  are  two  dangers  the  Church  is  afraid  of,  n 
she  should  turn  aside,  if  she  should  miss  her  way 
and  get  out  of  the  footprints  of  the  flock— namelyt 
that  she  should  feed  in  treacherous  pastures,  or 
lie  down  in  a  delusive  rest.    Away  from  Chnst 
and  the  place  where  His  people  feed,  she  would  be 
ever  spending  money  for  that  whieh  is  not  bread, 
which  would  minister  to  no  holy  longings,  satisfy 
none  of  the  aspirations  of  the  human  spirit,  feeding 
**  with  ashes  "  »the  cravings  of  an  immortal  nature, 
and  flinging  the  mocked  aind  disappointed  soul  back 
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upon  herself,  "  as  when  a  hungry  man  dreameth, 
and  behold  he  eateth;  bat  he  awaketh,  and  his  soul 
is  empty." 

And  as  the  pastures  are  not  wholesome,  so  the 
rest  does  not  refresh.  "  The  bed  is  shorter  than 
that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  upou  it."  He  may 
lie  down  on  it,  but  it  is  only  to  be  "  scared  with 
dreams,  and  terrified  with  visions."  His  eyes  are 
closed,  but  it  is  by  the  world's  opiate,  not  by 
the  children's  sleep.  It  is  a  broken  slumber, 
not  peaceful  rest.  "Seeing,  then,"  reasons  the 
Church,  "that  in  Christ  we  have  rest,  and  all 
rest—rest  from  the  disquietudes  of  an  anxious 
heart ;  rest  from  the  fears  of  a  sin-burdened  con- 
science ;  rest  from  the  oppressions  of  the  tempter's 
noontide  heat;  rest  in  that  sheltering  bosom 
where  I  may  cast  all  my  sins  and  sorrows,  why 
should  I  turn  aside  by  the  flocks  of  Thy  com- 


panions ?  "  And  believers  now  must  reason  in  like 
manner.  We  know  tliat,  in  regard  of  oar  spiritual 
life,  all  comfort,  all  growth,  all  safety,  all  peace, 
must  consist  in  our  being  near  to  Christ,  and  feeling 
that  He  is  near  to  us.  We  must  strive  habitnally 
after  a  sense  of  His  indwelling  presence,  as  the  life 
of  oar  life,  and  the  soal  of  oar  strength.  If  we  be 
BUs  flock,  we  shall  lack  nothing.  Throagh  much 
trial  we  shall  be  led,  it  may  be,  and  through  mach 
weariness,  but  He  will  assaredly  bring  us  home 
at  last.  If  we  are  gentle.  His  eye  will  gaide  us ; 
if  we  are  wayward.  His  staff  will  be  laid  upon  us ; 
if  unwittingly  we  stray  from  His  side.  He  will  re- 
store our  souls,  never  leaving  us,  never  forsaking 
us,  till  He  has  bi^ught  us  to  those  heavenly  pas- 
tures where  He  feeds  his  flock,  or  where,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  everlasting  hills.  He  makes  them 
to  rest  at  noon. 


FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

WAS   rr  WELL   DONE  P 

HILIP  had  accepted  two  in- 
vitations for  Christmas  week 
— viz.,  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Austin's 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  the 
following  day  at  his  partner 
Mr.  Tabor's.     The  company 
assembled   in  Mrs.  Austin's 
>m,  which  he  was  the  last  to 
listed  of  the    Tabors,   Fanny 
id  the  incumbent  of  the  dis- 
b — all  friends,  as  Mrs.  Austin 
ad  they  went  to  dinner  in  the 
order:    the     clergyman,    Mr. 
Huntingdon,  took  Mrs.  Austin,  Mr.  Tabor  took  Mrs. 
Torrance,  and  Philip  took  Mrs.  Tabor,  Lucy  and  Miss 
liOvejoy  bringing  up  the  rear.     But  at  table  Philip 
was  seated  between  the  two  latter.     Philip  could  not 
well  have  been  placed  in  a  position  more  trying  to  him. 
There  he  was,  seated  between  an  attraction  which  he 
had  the  strongest  determination  to  repel,  and  a  repul- 
sion which  he  had  the  good  grace  to  desire  at  least  to 
conceaL     Philip  was  certainly  very  unfair  to  Fanny; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  fair  in  many  things.     Mrs. 
Tabor,  watching  her  darling,  and  seeing  the  look  of 
sweet  content  which  dawned  upon  her  face  as  she 
took  her  seat  beside  him,  felt  mightily  indignant  at 
his  unfairness.     That  impulsive    little  woman  had 
the  strongest  desire  to  cross  ever  from  her  place,  and 
bodily  protect  her  little  Lucy  by  taking  her  away 
from  his  side.     If  he  didn't  want  to  marry  Lucy, 
why  didn't  he   go  and  many  somebody  else  and 


make  an  end  of  himself?"  she  had  said^  to  her 
husband's  amusement,  for  the  sulgect  had  been 
renewed  more  than  once  between  them.  She  felt 
sure  that  in  some  way  he  had  been  tampering  with 
the  child's  affections.  "  After  all,  he  may  be  only 
waiting  to  have  something  more  to  offer  her,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Tabor. 

"  As  if  we  would  only  part  with  her  to  the  highest 
bidder  \"  cried  Mrs.  Tabor,  indignantly.  "  He  has  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  had  when  I  engaged  myself 
to  you,"  she  added ;  "  you  had  only  three  hundred  a 
year." 

"  And  you  had  nothing  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Tabor, 
fondly.  "  But,  my  love,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  don't 
understand  Philip.  He  has  not  been  open  with  me 
lately  about  his  affairs ;  it  is  just  possible,  however, 
that  he  may  be  saving  in  order  to  marry.  You 
know  young  people  nowadays  can't  set  up  house  on 
a  hundred  or  two  as  we  did,  and  Philip  had  less  than 
nothing  to  start  with." 

Lucy  had  begun  to  prattle  to  Philip  in  her  soft 
fresh  voice,  and  he  answered  in  almost  savage 
monosyllables,  the  effect  of  the  restraint  he  was 
putting  on  himself,  for  he  at  least  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  marry  Luc^ 
Tabor,  and  he  had  as  great  a  horror  of  tampering 
with  the  girl's  affections  as  Mrs.  Tabor  could  possibly 
have  desired. 

Fanny  went  on  eating  her  dinner  in  silence. 
Poor  Fanny,  she  stood  just  a  little  in  awe  of  Philip, 
and  had  done  so  ever  since  his  boyhood,  when  he 
had  been  both  disagreeably  conscientious  and  con- 
scientiously disagreeable,  and  had  frequently  in  tnese 
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moods  faUen  fool  of  the  slipshod  Fannj.  She  loved 
Idm,  but  it  was  from  household  use  and  wont,  and 
because  she  was  of  a  loving  nature ;  but  he  had  been 
more  or  lees  to  her  a  veritable  ei^cmt  terrible.  Also 
at  the  present  moment  Fanny  had  upon  her  mind  a 
feather  bed — ^not  metaphorical  bat  actual,  a  feather 
bed  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  and  sundry 
other  articles  of  furniture,  which  she  had  sent  off  to 
her  ancle's  house  out  of  her  own.  And  though  these 
things  were  strictly  hers  to  do  with  as  she  would, 
she  felt  quite  as  guilty  as  many  another  would  who 
had  stolen  them,  and  also,  though  she  was  not  under 
the  slightest  compulsion  to  tell  Philip  what  she  had 
done,  she  had  a  well-founded  conviction  Hhat  out  it 
would  come. 

Gradually  Lucy  began  to  wonder  at  Philip.  She 
glanced  up  at  him  from  time  to  time,  puzzled  at 
first,  and  then  hurt— grievously  hurt,  so  hurt  that  her 
heart  seemed  in  her  throat,  and  she  oould  scarcely 
swallow  a  morseL  Lucy  had  in  former  days  been 
petted  by  Philip.  She  had  sat  on  lus  knee.  He  had 
stroked  her  hair  and  her  hands  with  a  peculiar 
caressing  toucK  which  the  child  had  loved;  and 
though  they  had  met  but  seldom  recently,  there  was 
outwardly  the  old  frankness  between  them  stilL 
Even  at  her  party  the  other  night,  though  he  had 
held  aloof  at  first,  he  had  come  to  her  at  last,  and 
had  stayed  by  her^  making  her  heart  beat  fast  with 
pleasure.  What  had  she  done  to  offend  him  ?  She 
oould  not  account  for  it  at  all. 

And  yet  it  was  not  difficult  to  account  for  Philip's 
conduct.  He  had  resolved  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
Lucy,  and  had  begun  to  banish  her  image  from  his 
verj  thoughts,  when  that  unlucky  party  placed  him 
once  more  so  near  her  that  to  resist  the  attraction 
became  imj)03sible.  He  had  resisted  it  as  long  as 
he  could,  and  then  getting  warm  with  excitement 
he  yielded,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  had  defied 
all  prudence  and  self-control,  though  he  heard  their 
Toioes  plainly  enough.  But  he  had  determined  never 
to  xiak  so  much  again,  for  what  he  put  in  peril  was 
xot  only  his  own  honour  but  Luc3r's  happiness. 

Therefore  he  answered  abruptly,  moodily,  even 
harshly,  the  remarks  which  Lucy  addressed  to  him, 
and  made  her  feel  that  she  had  never  been  so  un- 
happy in  the  whole  course  of  her  life.  Poor  Mrs. 
Austin,  engrossed  by  Mr.  Huntingdon,  little  thought 
of  the  discomfort  of  at  least  three  of  her  guests. 

Mr.  Hantingdon  was  a  large,  fair,  comfortable- 
looking  young  man,  with  an  air  of  great  self-satis- 
faction ;  that  would  have  been  Philip's  description  ef 
him.  But  the  ladies  around  him,  and  they  were 
but  a  sample  of  seme  hundreds,  would  have  pro- 
nounced it  an  inexcusably  unfair  one.  He  was  of 
course  the  idol  of  a  circle,  naturally  and  necessarily, 
for  he  was  the  only  creature  to  whom,  from  the 
dead  level  of  their  suburban  society,  they  could  lift 
their  eyes.  And  he  was  by  no  means  an  unpleasing 
object.    He  was  good,  he  was  handsome^  he  was 


tolerably  cultivated,  and  he  had  about  him  a  manly 
simplicity,  which  his  admirers,  were  doing  their  best 
to  spoil.  He  was  poor,  and  the  church  was  not 
endowed.  He  was  remunerated  for  his  labours  by  a 
moiety  of  the  seat- rents.  It  was  therefore  neoessacy 
to  keep  up  the  congregation,  in  order  to  keep  out 
of  debt.  He  had  to  get  up,  and  to  keep  up,  an 
amount  of  fervour  which  he  fomd  it  diffi,cult  to  main* 
tain — at  least,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  St.  Luke*s 
congregation.  It  was  very  difficult  to  sustain  any 
fervour  at  all  in  the  presence  of  that  sea  of  millinery, 
blooming  faces  and  shiny  pates  of  comfortable 
papas,  who  asked  him  to  dine  with  them,  and  dis- 
oussed  passing  events,  while  they  guarded  against 
tl^e  least  allusion  to  those  spiritual  m&tteiSB  which 
were  the  work  of  the  olerg^man's  life.  Ko  one  in 
that  congregation  appeared  to  have  any  troubles- 
no  one  appeared  to  have  any  sins.  Our  blergyman, 
who  longed  to  do  battle  with  real  evil  in  men's  lives 
and  souls,  found  himself  fighting  with  shadows.  It 
took  the  heart  out  of  him,  for  his  was  the  heart  of  a 
worker,  not  of  a  preacher;  he  was  no  |M*eacher 
—few  are.  He  took  occasion  to  lament  his  lake« 
warmness  openly,  and  it  had  a  great  effect.  He  was 
held  to  be  qtdte  apostolic ;  his  ohnz^  filled,  tad 
he  became  popular,  and  was  of  course  tempted  to 
preach  in  the  style  which  made  him  so.  SveKj  efl6rt 
which  he  made  after  thorough  sincerity  of  life 
seemed  to  lead  him  further  from  it. 

When  the  three  gentlemen  were  left  to  them- 
selves, Mr.  Huntingdon  succeeded  in  leading'  the 
conversation  into  a  more  serious  channel  than 
usual ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  Philip  broached  some 
opinions  which  startled  the  clergyman,  as  coming 
from  one  who  considered  that  he  had  a  right  to  be 
held  a  member  of  the  Ohuroh  of  England.  Phil^ 
was  not  sorry  to  startle  Mr.  Huntingdon.  He  was 
not  a  perfect  character;  he  was  out  of  temper  with 
himself  and  things  in  general,  and  he  gave  undue 
prominence  to  what  rested  in  his  mind  as  specula- 
tion rather  than  belief.  And  when  Philip  asserted 
that  he  believed  a  great  many  people  were  going 
about  in  the  world  without  souls,  having  literally 
and  truly  lost  them,  Mr.  Hantingdon  set  him  down 
as  dangerous,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  that  he 
attempted  to  support  the  theory  by  reason,  and  evejp 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Mr.  Huntingdon  knew 
nothing  of  Philip's  life ;  but  even  if  he  had  known 
it  to  be  more  blameless  than  most,  he  would  never 
have  endorsed  the  maxim,  "He  can't  be  wrong  whose 
life  is  in  the  right."  He  would»  on  the  contrary, 
have  held  most  conscientiously  to  the  converse,  that 
his  life  could  not  be  right  who  was  in  the  wrong 
with  his  creed. 

Mr.  Tabor,  always  cautious  and  peace-loving, 
seeing  how  matters  were  going  between  the  two 
young  men,  made  a  motion  to  join  the  ladies.  These 
ideas  of  Philip's  revealed  to  him  a  new,  and  rather 
uncomfortable  phase  of  his  junior  partner's  mind. 
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So  they  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  Mr. 
Huntingdon  at  onoe  made  his  way  to  the  place 
where  Hrs.  Austin  was  seated  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Tabor.  Mr.  Tabor  went  over  and  joined  Fanny  and 
Mrs.  Torrance;  and  the  former  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  to  give  him  an  aooount  of  her  unde  and 
cousins.  Lucy  had  been  playing  ahready,  and  Mrs. 
Austin  had  begrged  her  to  go  on.  Common  polite- 
ness required  the  unattached  Philip  to  go  and  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  her  music  for  her,  which  he 
accordingly  did. 

"  Sing  us  something,  Ijwlcj,"  cried  her  father,  when 
she  paused,  and  Lucy  sang.  Mr.  Tabor,  listening 
(for  he  loTed  his  daughter's  music),  caught  a  depth  of 
tone  in  it  which  he  had  nerer  heard  before ;  and  he 
could  not  help  exclaiming  when  she  had  finished 
the  song,  "Well  done,  Lucy !" 

Was  it  well  done  ?  It  was  the  pain  at  her  heart 
that  wrung  the  music  out.  She  was  being  taught 
to  love  by  love's  suffering  instead  of  by  its'  joy, 
though  as  yet  she  did  not  know  that  it  was  so. 
When  she  had  finished  her  song,  she  smiled  as  she 
thanked  Philip  and  turned  away,  and  he  allowed  her 
to  pass  over  to  her  mother's  side.  It  was  Lu<^'s 
first  sorrow,  and  her  first  dissimulation  was  to  hide 
itk  which  the  girl  did  heroically. 

Shortly  after,  the  Tabors  went  away  and  broke  up 
the  little  party.  Once  at  home,  Lucy  kissed  her 
father  and  mother  with  a  sembhuioe  of  her  old  gaiety, 
and  ran  up-stairs  to  her  own  room.  But  in  her  own 
room  she  knelt  for  a  long  time  quite  dumbly.  She 
had  no  words  for  the  pain  within  her.  The  thought 
in  her  heart  was  only,  "  Why  do  I  suffer  thus?" 

On  the  morrow  Lucy  joined  in  the  household 
greetmgs,  and  walked  to  church  with  her  father,  a 
little  paler  than  her  wont,  which  was  all  that  showed 
outwardly  of  the  change  within.  The  last  time  she 
had  sat  there  with  her  parents,  listening  to  the 
Christmas  service,  she  had  been  a  mere  child— so  it 
seemed  to  herself ;  she  could  look  back  upon  herself 
as  so  different.  Only  now  had  she  come  into  a 
separate  existence,  with  a  life  and  experience  of  her 
own,  and  it  was  pain.  And  yet  the  pain  was  a 
quickening  one,  as  if  she  had  passed  from  winter 
into  spring— had  come  forth  into  bud  and  blossom, 
lihough  the  wind  was  cold,  and  the  frost  might  blight 
aad^wither. 

In  the  evening  at  her  father's  house  the  company 
was  the  same,  with  two  additions— Mr.  Wildish,  and 
a  young  doctor  who  had  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; both  unite,,  like  Philip  and  Fanny,  who  had 
no  circle  to  gather  to.  But  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, necessitated  by  these  added  units,  a  complete 
change  was  wrought  upon  the  rest.  The  party  was 
as  lively  and  merry  as  Mrs.  Austin's  had  been  chill 
and  dismal.  Lucy  was  seated  between  Arthur 
Wildish  and  the  doctor;  the  latter  robustly  san- 
guine, as  a  young  physician  ought  to  be,  the  former, 
^ho  was  of  Celtic  blood,  with  a  quite  un-English 


flow  of  enthusiasm  and  spirits ;  and  on  the  surface 


liQCj  was  gay.  Sven  Philip,  seated  by  Mrs.  Austin, 
was  charmed  inte  accord  with  the  general  geniaUty. 

It  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  evening  that  be 
discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered  in  Mr.  Wildish 
a  tendency  to  hover  about  Lucy,  as  a  bee  hovers 
round  a  bloBsom,  and  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
stand  beside  her,  to  protect  her  from  his  buzung. 

Philip  could  not  help  smiling,  wl^en  he  found  that 
the  sul]ject  of  the  conversation  which  had  roused  his 
jealousy  was  working  men's  dubs.  "Confess  that 
you  know  rather  more  about  the  inhabitants  of  the 
F^i  Islands,  Lucy,  than  about  the  habits  of  working 
men,"  said  Hiilip. 

"  I  fear  it  is  true,"  said  Lucy,  " but  I  can  listen; 
and  Mr.  Wildish  has  been  telling  me  a  great  deal 
about  them.  He  has  been  giving  me  an  account  of 
a  dub  he  has  helped  to  establish,  where  they  go  to 
read  the  newspapers  and  amuse  themsdves." 

"And  I  assure  you,"  said  Wildish,  turning  to 
Philip,  "  that  some  of  them  are  as  nice,  intelligent 
fdlows  as  you  could  wish  to  meet." 

"I  don't  see  anytiiing  remarkable  in  that,"  said 
Philip.  "There  is  far  greater  equality  of  intelli- 
gence among  men  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose ;  and 
I  wonder  that  working  men  can  endure  to  be  treated 
like  a  parcel  of  children,  and  petted  and  patted  on 
the  back  perpetually." 

"Our  dub  is  to  be  self-supporting,"  said  Wildish, 
"  all  that  we  have  done  is  to  initiate  it." 

"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  for  them,  they  can  do 
f 01^  themsdves  if  they  choose,"  said  Philip ;  "  and  if 
they  don't  choose,  there  is  no  good  done  at  all." 

"May  not  we,  who  have  leisure  and  cultivati(»i, 
hdp  them  to  choose  ?"  said  Wildish,  eagerly. 

"Working  men  will  soon  be  the  most  leisurdy 
class  in  the  kingdom,"  said  Philip.  "What  man 
who  is  going  to  do  anything  for  himself  sets  out  by 
working  only  nine  hours  a  day?" 

"But  surdy  nine  hours  is  enough  to  devote  to 
hard  manual  labour  ?"  said  Wildish. 

"  No,  it  isn't,  unless  a  man  wants  to  do  something 
harder,"  said  Philip. 

"Too  bad,"  cried  Wildish,  laughing;  "all  work 
and  no  play  you  know." 

"What  are  the  things  you  think  best  worth 
having,  Wildish  ?"  asked  Philip.     «  Money  P" 

"No." 

"  Ah,  well,  that's  because  you  have  enough  of  it ; 
but  suppose  you  had  not  enough  of  it,  and  coxdd 
get  nothing  that  you  wanted  without  it  ?" 

".Well,  we'll  say  money  then,"  said  Wildidu 

"After  tliat  education,  sodal  consideration,  the 
right  to  rise  into  any  position  for  which  you  were 
fitted — these  are  the  best  things  as  regards  this 
life.  They  are  within  reach  of  the  working  men, 
but  they  must  work  harder,  and  deny  themselves 
more  than,  as  a  class,  they  have  any  idea  of,  in 
order  to  get  them." 
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"I  don't  aee  how  that  bears  upon  oar  argument/' 
said  WildiBh.  "You  are  against  working  mens* 
dubs." 

"No,  I  am  not/'  said  Philip. 

"  Well,  you  are  against  people  of  education,  people 
<^  the  upper  classes,  helping  to  establish  them  ?  " 

"  No  again.  I  am  only  in  favour  of  working  men 
doin^  that,  and  far  greater  things,  for  themselyee." 

"  But  their  wants  claim  our  consideration,  do  they 
not?"  said  Wildiah. 

"And  I  want  them  to  claim  a  far  higher  considera- 
tioB/'  said  Philip. 

"  Mr.  Wildish  would  lead  them  to  higher  things/' 
broke  in  Lucy,  blushing. 

At  this  Mr.  Wildish  looked  radiant. 

"'And  Philip,"  she  added,  turning  to  him,  "I 
know  you  want  to  be  able  to  treat  them  as  true 
eq^uals,  and  to  meet  them  wherever  men  may  meet 
as  such." 

"What  are  you  disputing  so  vehemently,  with 
Miss  Tabor  for  umpire?"  said  the  doctor,  coming 
up. 

Mr.  Wildish  g^ve  the  information. 

"Then  you  ought  to  beg  Miss  Tabor's  pardon  for 
diacoaaing  such  a  subject  with  her/'  returned  the 


doctor,  whose  manners  and  ideas  were  somewhat 
underbred. 

"Ko,  indeed/'  said  Lucy,  earnestly,  and  not  in  the 
least  intending  to  flatter  Mr.  Wildish,  "I  have  been 
very  much  interested." 

But  the  doctor  had  broken  up  the  discussion,  and 
Lucy  was  called  upon  to  sing ;  so  the  little  group 
separated  immediately,  nor  did  it  form  again,  only 
when  Philip  was  saying  good-bye,  and  Lucy  found 
herself  beside  him  for  a  moment  out  of  the  others' 
hearing,  she  took  courage  to  whisper,  "Are  you 
ofibnded  with  me,  Philip  ?" 

"  Have  I  been  cross  to  you,  Lucy  ?"  he  said,  for 
answer. 

"Something  very  like  it/'  she  replied*  between 
laughing  and  crying. 

"Porgrive  me,"  he  whispered;  "I  am  very 
wretched." 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  Her  eyes  had  ques- 
tioned, but  he  could  not  answer ;  and  the  effect  of 
his  words  he  could  not  possibly  foresee.  Their  effect 
was  to  make  Lucy  forget  her  own  g^evanoe  and 
dwell  completely  upon  his,  giving  up  her  whole  heart 
to  yearning  tenderness. 

{To  he  e9nHnu€(L) 


SCRIPrXJItE    LESSONS,    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Nbw  Skbibs.  No.  4.  Eluah  ths  Pkophkt.    Flvlt  XL 


Chapten  to  be  read—1  Kings  zix./  2  Kings  ii. 

JNTEODTJCTION.— Before  beginning 
this  lesson  ask  a  few  questions  upon 
the  last,  so  as  to  bring  out  strongly 
the  quaJity  of  boldness  which  El^ah 
displayed  in  meeting  Ahab  and  the 
pirophets  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel;  thus  prepare  the 
QbUdren  for  the  contrast  presented  by  this  lesson, 
in  which  Eigah  is  found  despondent. 

L  Elijah  in  thb  wiu>s&nx88.  (Read  ziz.  1 — 8.) 
Ask  what  became  of  the  people  after  the  events  on 
Mount  Carmel.  Ahab  tells  Jezebel,  who  is  furious 
with  El^ah  and  threatens  his  life ;  the  people  dis- 
persed, stirred  with  new  feeling^  of  devotion  to  God. 
ElQah  left  alone;  how  would  he  feel?  Lonely, 
afraid,  depressed  after  the  previous  excitement, 
wishee  to  die,  as  of  no  use  to  any  one.  See  how 
€k>d  deals  with  him.  (1)  The  food.  He  went  to 
Beersheba^  the  extremity  of  the  land,  and  leaving 
his  servant,  went  on  alone  to  the  wilderness.  Is 
awoke  by  an  angel  twice ;  food  is  prepared  for  him, 
and  he  is  thus  strengthened  for  the  long  journey 
of  forty  days  before  him.  Ask  of  whom  this  re- 
minds us.  Christ  dreading  being  left  alone  (John^ 
xvi.  32),  takes  His  three  disciples — leaves  them  while 
He  gees  on  to  the  garden  alone — ^prays—and  is 
streng^ened  by  an  angel  for  the  work  before  Him 
(Luke  xxiL  43).    So  always  before  any  great  work 


God  in  answer  to  prayer  will  strengthen  His  children. 
Remind  of  Jacob  before  meeting  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii. 
24),  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Exod.  ii.),  Joshua  bo- 
fore  taking  Jericho  (Josh.  v.  13).  This  an  encourage- 
ment to  seek  earnestly  that  we  may  find  help  in 
time  of  need.  (2)  The  cave,  (Read  9—13.)  Ask  why 
Elgah  was  brought  to  Horeb;  who  fasted  there 
forty  days  before  when  receiving  instructions  from 
God  ?  Notice  CKkL's  question  to  him.  He  had  come 
away  from  his  work  and  duties  in  Judah,  and  was 
doing  nothing  in  the  wilderness.  His  answer  de- 
fends his  condact ;  showing  how  he  had  been  jealous 
for  God,  but  was  now  left  alone  and  in  danger  of  his 
life.  Ask  the  children  what  they  think  of  the 
answer.  Was  it  sufficient  excuse  for  neglect  of 
duty  f  Refer  to  other  prophets  alone.  Noah  before 
the  flood,  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  Ask 
what  signs  of  God's  protection  El^ah  had  already 
received;  his  faith  somewhat  failed.  Refer  to 
Abraham's  distrust  of  God  when  he  called  Sarah 
his  sister  (Gen.  xii.  11),  Peter's  faith  failing  on  the 
sea  (Matt.  xiv.  29).  Now  see  how  God  revived 
Elijah's  faith  by  showing  His  power.  Try  and  make 
the  children  realise  the  scene.  Show  a  picture,  il 
possible,  of  the  mountains  of  Horeb.  Point  out  the 
peak  of  Sinai,  describe  the  wind  tearing  the  rocket 
hurling  down  masses ;  then  the  earthquake,  as  when 
the  law  was  given;  then  the  fire,  as  when  Moses 
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was  on  the  mount;  and  then  Grod's  power  having 
been  seen,  God's  voice  must  be  heard.  (8)  The  voice. 
(Bead  13 — 18.)  Ask  what  the  wind,  Slc.,  would 
teach  El^ah.  How  almighty  God  is,  therefore  He 
could  destroy  his  enemies — deliver  His  servant ;  the 
still,  small  voice  would  speak  to  his  heart  «nd  con- 
science. Notice  the  same  question  and  answer  put, 
and  then  Hotice  God's  reply.  The  prophet  must  go 
back  to  his  work  (ver.  15),  but  he  must  anoint  his 
successor.  Ask  children  why  Elijah  was  to  be  taken 
away,  showing  by  his  translation  that  it  was  rather 
in  mercy  than  punishment.  Also  ask  about  the 
7,000  who  had  not  worshipped  Baal.  How  surprised 
Elyah  must  have  been,  and  also  how  thankful ;  not  like 
Jonab,  who  was  angry.  Ask  what  this  teaches — viz., 
that  Elijah's  faithful  work  for  Grod  had  not  been  in 
vain,  and  how  it  should  enoeurage  us  to  persevere. 

II.  Elijah's  translation.  (Bead  2  Kings  ii. 
1^11.)  The  story  being  probably  well  known, 
notice  the  following  points :  Elijah's  translation  was 
known  before  it  happened  (7er.  5),  probably  by 
direct  intimation  from  God  te  encourage  His  pro- 
phet. Notice  how  Elisha  went  with  him  first  to 
Bethel,  so  often  called  the  "bouse  of  God ;"  then  to 
Jericho,  the  great  city  which  may  represent  the 
world;  and  lastly  to  Jordan,  typical  of  death.  At 
each  place  EUsha  is  offered  to  leave  Elijah,  but 
prefers  to  go  on  with  him,  and  at  last  is  with  him 
when  takes  up.  Show  how  this  may  be  considered 
as  allegorical.  We  must  follow  Christ  to  the  house 
of  prayer,  then  find  His  presence  in  the  world.  He 
will  be  with  us  in  death  (FIb.  xxiii  4)«  and  we  shall 
share  His  glozy  (Bom.  viii  17). 

IIL  BUJAH    A   TTFa^(l)    OF   JoHN    TBM   BAPTIST. 

(a)  In  Mi  manner  qf  Z(/« :  living  in  the  wilderness ; 
hifl  dress  similar  (2  Kings  i.  8 ;  Matt.  iiL  4).     (5)  In 


his  work  aa  prophet :  foretelling  the  future,  rebuking 
a  wicked  king — the  one  Ahab,  the  other  Herod,  (c) 
In  his  character:  both  being  alike  bold,  fearless,  and 
yet  humble,  (d)  In  his  death:  both  being  cut  off 
in  prime  of  life  and  full  career  of  usefulness,  and 
succeeded  by  a  greater  prophet.  See  Hal.  iv.  5; 
Matt.  xi.  14.  (2)  Of  Jesus  Christ.  (1)  In  his  hoU^ 
ness,  no  sin  being  reoorded  of  him,  though  of  course 
not  whoUy  sinless,  as  Jesus  was.  (2)  In  his  trantla- 
Hon.  As  El^ah  was  accompanied  by  his  sucoessor, 
upon  whom  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  descended, 
so  refer  to  the  ascension  (Acts  i.).  Ask  the  details. 
The  ascension  was  known  beforehand  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
18) — the  disciples  were  with  Christ — saw  Him  ascend 
— and  on  day  of  Penteoost  (Acts  ii.  2)  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  in  large  measure. 

IV.  I^KAcncAL  lixssoNs.  Elijah's  life  teaches  us 
(1)  Perseverance  amid  all  discouragements  and  oppo- 
sition; for  our  work  shall  have  success,  and  for 
ourselves  a  crown  of  glory  (Be v.  ii.  10).  (2)  Boldnm, 
to  rebuke  sin  and  be  decided  for  God.  This  requires 
great  faith  and  prayer,  but  shall  be  owned  and 
rewarded  before  men  and  angels  (Matt.  z.  82). 
QuesHone  to  he  answered. 

1.  Describe  in  your  own  words  Elyah's  journey  in 
the  wilderness. 

2.  How  long  was  his  fast.'    Who  else  fasted  a 
similar  time  ? 

3.  How  did  God  reveal  Himself,  and  how  did  He 
speak  to  him  P 

4.  What  was  Elgah's  general  character,  and  when 
did  it  partially  fail  him  P 

6.  Describe  his  translation. 

6.  Of  what  two  persons  was  Elgah  typical,  and 
how? 

7.  What  two  practical  lessons  may  we  leaxn  ? 


HARRY'S  RASH  WISH, 

▲VD  HOW  THX  7AIBISS   OBANTXD  IT.      Bt   THE  H09.  KBa   GBBITKE. 


CHAPTEBU. 
'  was  a  bitterly  oold  morning,  a  red  foggy 
sun,  and  the  ground  covered  with  many 
inches  of  snow,  when  at  length  Harry, 
having  yawned  and  stretched  himself 
many  scores  of  times,  opened  his  eyes 
and  thought  to  himself  that  it  was  perhaps  timo  to 
get  up.  The  sleet  was  drifting  against  the  un- 
shuttered windows,  the  room  was  grey  and  gloomy 
inside  also,  bat  in  the  yard  beneath  the  cocks  were 
crowing  lustily,  proclaiming  aloud  in  no  faltering 
tones,  that  though  the  day  was  dull,  it  was  time  to 
be  up  and  stirring.  Harry  had  given  a  promise  to 
his  elder  brother  Jack  that  when  he  had  to  return  to 
school  the  rabbits  in  the  hutch  in  the  harness-room 
should  not  be  forgotten,  but  have  their  food  given  to 
them  evexy  morning  early  before  breakfast:,  and  now 


Jack  was  gone  and  Harry  had  to  fulfil  his  promi0S» 
so  without  waiting  for  nurse's  usual  summons,  or 
the  advent  of  Lizzie  the  nursemaid  with  the  bath 
and  hot  water,  he  determined  to  get  up  and  dress 
himself,  and  with  another  yawn,  which  nearly 
stretched  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  he  thrust  hifl 
hand  under  the  far  comer  of  his  pillow  for  the  grey 
worsted  stockings,  where  he  had  placed  them  the 
night  Wore,  intending  to  make  his  feet  hob  and 
toasty  before  putting  them  on  the  uncarpeted  floor. 

But  how  was  this  ?  some  one  must  have  changed 
the  stockings  he  wore  yesterday,  and  put  another  pair 
full  of  holes  under  his  pillow,  for  the  moment  he 
thrust  his  foot  into  one  of  them,  out  came  both  his 
toe  and  heel  througk  the  sole,  and  the  ribbed  top 
came  off  with  sndi  a  jerk  in  his  hands  that  it  threw 
him  right  back  upon  his  piUpw. 
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"  Somebody  has  been  playing  a  trick  npon  me,  and 
a  Teiy  silly  trick  too,"  muttered  Harry,  half  angrily, 
aa  he  sat  up  in  his  bed  again  and  tried  whether  the 
second  stocking  was  in  the  same  sad  condition  as  its 
fellow;  bnt  matters  were  OTen  worse  with  it»  for  in 
Ins  efforts  to  draw  it  np  his  leg,  the  whole  foot  came 
right  off  at  the  ankle,  and  remained  suspended  on 
Hazz7*s  toes,  while  the  leg  part  flew  suddenly  into  as 
mai^  holes,  as  if  it  had  been  cnt  in  pieces  purposely 
with  a  pair  of  scissers. 

"Who  en  earth  can   have  played  such  a  siUy 
trick?"  oried  Harry  again,  as  he  indignantly  kicked 
the  foot  of  the  stocking  over  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
"espeoiaUy  when  I  haTO  only  to  walk  across  the 
room  to  the  press  to  get  out  another  pair.    If  a  one 
ooKifovt,  whoever  did  it  won't  hear  the  end  of  it 
from  nurse  for  some  time— that  they  won't!"  and 
Haarry,  regardless  of  the  cold,  clambered  out  of  his 
bed  upaa  the  floor,  and  crossed  the  room  towards  the 
old  oak  press  which  held  the  children's  linen.     ''But 
I  say,"  shivered  Hairy,  as  he  gazed  around  him  in 
some  bewflderment,  **  Liasie  has  not  even  lit  the  fire 
yet,  I  never  saw  the  grate  look  so  black  and  empty ; 
and  what  can  have  become  of  the  cradle?"  and  Harry, 
stooping  down  over  the  spot  where  the  cradle  had 
stood  when  he  last  saw  it,  raised  up  a  heavy  piece  of 
onmberwme,  painted  wood,  the  shape  or  form  of 
which  he  could  not  at  first  make  out^  but  which, 
after  long  inspection,  looked  to  him  like  a  roughly- 
carved  horse's  head.    A  few  hairs  still  stack  to  the 
crest  of  the  mane,  and  the  painted  eyeballs,  though 
worm-eaten  and  dull,  had  a  sad,  meaningless  stare  in 
them,  very  unlike  the  fiery  orbs  of  his  own  beloved 
rocking-horse,  whose  absence  from  the  nursexy  he  had 
so  bitterly  bemoaned. 

"Phew!'*  sneered  Harry,  replacing  the  heavy 
piece  of  wood  on  the  ground  as  gently  as  he  might, 
lest  he  should  wake  the  baby,  "phew I  I  suppose 
liaaie  has  dragged  this  ugly  old  head  out  of  the 
lumber-pit  in  the  yard  to  make  firewood  of ;  I  am 
sure  I  wish  she  had  it  on  the  fire  this  moment,  I  do; 
if  s  so  wretchedly  cold  and  raw,  and  so  cheerless  and 
dull  an  old  nursery  I  never  was  in,  without  as  much 
as  a  piece  of  carpet  to  stand  on;"  and,  walking  deli- 
cately on  his  heels,  Harry  turned  again  towards  the 
oaken  press  in  search  of  his  hose. 

This  press  was  usually  locked,  and  had  a  very 
cranky  key,  that  required  much  patient  turning  and 
twisting  before  the  lock  would  yield  to  its  pressure, 
but  this  morning  the  door  of  the  press  stood  open — 
indeed,  it  seemed  to  have  got  some  kind  of  wrench, 
for  it  hung  forward  and  downward,  as  if  depending 
from  a  single  hiage,  and  Harry  moved  it  gently 
enough  aside,  fearing  from  its  position  it  might  fall 
Quon  his  feet. 

"  Gracious  me !  what  on  earth  has  nurse  been 
doiog? — why  the  press  is  nearly  empty!"  cried 
Harry,  standing  upon  his  tip  toes  so  as  to  );ee  up  to 
the  higher  shelves.     "  Why,  what  has  become  of  my 


new  kniekerbocker  suit,  and  all  my  other  things?  they 
could  not  be  rolled  up  in  this  filthy  bundle ; "  and 
Harry  thrust  his  hand  into  the  comer  of  the  middle 
shelf,  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  heap  of  some 
mouldy  clothes;  but  quickly  as  he  pushed  in  his 
hand,  he  drew  it  quicker  forth,  for  out  rushed,  first, 
a  huge  fat  mouse  with  a  long  homy  tail,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  such  a  host  of  woo^ce  and 
earwigs  as  made  Hany  spring  several  paces  back 
from  the  press,  and  shake  his  little  nightdress  fran* 
tically,  to  free  himself  from  the  host  ef  unpleasant 
living  creatures  that  liad  suddenly  fallen  upon  it. 

"Nurse I  nurse!"  cried  poor  Harry  in  great  dis* 
may  and  distress,  "  what  has  happened  to  the  press  P 
some  one  has  taken  aU  eor  nice  clothes  out,  and  put 
in  a  lot  of  dirty  rubbish  I  Nurse,  you  must  awake 
and  get  up,  for  robbers  or  people  must  have  been 
here  in  the  night  and  stolen  everything!  Nurse, 
nurse  I  do  you  hear  ?  I'm  calling  you." 

But  there  vruA  no  responsive  sound  from  the  bed  i 
nurse  must  have  been  in  a  very  sound  sleep,  for  she 
never  stirred,  or  even  turned  round  at  poor  Harry's 
terrified  appeal,  and  only  for  a  faint  whining  sound, 
like  the  waking  yawn  of  his  new-bom  sister,  Harry 
would  have  thought  that  nurse  must  be  already  up. 

"Nurse,"  he  pleaded  still  more  piteously,  as  the 
cold  struck  up  through  his  bones,  and  his  teeth 
chattered  in  his  head,  "  do  let  me  get  into  your  bed 
for  a  while,  I  am  half  frosen  with  cold,  and  I  csn't 
find  any  dothee  to  put  en;  do  let  me  just  creep  in 
at  the  foot,  flnd  ni  promise  not  to  disturb  the  baby." 

So  Harry,  shivering  and  shuddering,  sat  npon  his 
heels  and  gaaed  earnestly  into  the  darkness,  trying 
to  make  out  the  exact  position  of  nurse  and  baby  in 
Ihe  bed,  so  that  he  might  clamber  safely  into  a 
warmer  nook ;  but  by-and-by,  as  he  could  see  things 
a  little  better,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  mast  be 
mistaken  as  to  nurse's  being  asleep,  for  he  was 
oertain  he  saw  her  eyes  wide  open  and  staring  at 
him  in  a  horrible  glaring  kind  of  way,  which  made 
his  blood,  cold  as  it  was  already,  run  like  ice  through 
his  veins. 

"Whafs  the  matter,  nurse?"  he  asked,  timidly; 
**  why  are  you  staring  at  me  in  that  way  f  I  asked 
leave  to  get  into  your  bed,  and  you  did  not  say  no;" 
but  the  eyes  only  glsred  more  fiercely  than  before^ 
and  nurse  said  never  a  word. 

"  Nurse — ^nurse !  why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  Yon 
are  frightening  me  on  purpose ;  if  s  very  unkind  of 
you.  I  can't  stay  here  if  you  don't  say  something;" 
and  at  last,  with  a  cry  bom  both  of  fear  and  anger, 
Harry  tore  back  the  curtain  of  the  bed  with  one 
sudden  wrench  and  beheld— oh!  horrible  sight — 
neither  his  nurse  nor  little  sister  asleep  upon  their 
pillows,  but  in  their  place  a  large  tabby  cat,  gazing 
steadily  at  him  with  soared  eyeballs,  from  a  heap 
of  dirty  feathers,  and  surrounded  by  a  mewing  circle 
of  tabby  kittens. 

Poor— poor  Harry,  what  a  little  object  he  looked. 
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gathered  up  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  trembling  from 
head  to  feet,  and  still  holding  in  his  grasp  the  faded 
curtain  of  the  bed,  which  had  oome  off  the  pole  in 
his  hands. 

For  a  moment  or  so  Harry  seemed  ^uncertain  what 
to  do,  surprise,  fear,  utter  bewilderment,  kept  him 
rooted  to  the  spot,  while  a  host  of  vague  questions 
rushed  through  his  mind.  What  had  happened? 
where  was  he  ?  was  he  in  his  own  nursery  at  all  ?  had 
he  wandered  in  his  sleep  into  some  strange  house,  or 
oould  robbers  have  come  in  the  night  and  stolen 
every  one  and  everything  away  ?  for  even  the  chairs 
and  tables  in  the  room,  he  now  remarked  were  absent 
from  their  usual  places. 

It  would  be  well  for  him  to  find  out  whether  he 
was  in  his  own  home  or  not ;  one  glance  out  of  the 
window  would  be  sufficient  to  recognise  the  garden, 
with  its  pretty  circular  flower-bed  and  close-dipped 
yew  hedges;  and  giving  one  frightened  glance  at 
the  cat,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  follow  all  his  move- 
ments, Harry  crawled  back  over  the  footboard  and 
approached  the  window. 

Yes,  it  was  his  own  house— there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it;  there  were,  the  mountains  opposite,  so 
familiar  to  his  eye ;  they  looked  a  little  strange,  to  be 
sure,  wrapped  up  in  their  white  sheet  of  snow,  but 
still  he  coidd  not  mistake  them,  nor  the  familiar 
windmill  on  the  top  of  the  peak,  and  the  great  pine 
»  wood  in  the  deft  of  ihe  hill,  where  Jack  had  often 
gone  off'  in  seazdi  of  squirrels  and  rare  nests;  and 
here  Harry's  eyes  travelled  downwards  to  the  garden 
which  lay  beneath  the  nursery  windows,  in  the  comer 
of  which  his  brother  had  also  built  a  summer-house 
during  his  last  holidays,  and  covered^ it* with  cones 
and  bright  pebbles  from  the  brook  which  ran  at  the 
foot  of  the  place. 

But  where  was  the  suAmier-house  now?  Harry 
oould  not  see  it,  though  he-strained  his  eyes  across  the 
snow  till  they  ached;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
branches  of  the  lilac-trees  must  have  grown  ever  so 
mudi  taller,  for  they  hid  it  quite  from  his  view;  either 
that,  or  those  who  had  robbed  the  house  had  robbed 
the  garden  also,  for  even  the  very  garden-seats  of 
rustic  wood  were  missing  from  their  shady  comers, 
and  everything  had  a  strange  uncared-for  look  which 
the  unusual  amount  of  snow  could  not  account  for. 
But  just  at  this  moment,  as  Harry  was  about  to  turn 
back  disappointed  from  his  survey,  something  stirred 
bdow  in  the  garden,  some  living  thing  rushed 
suddenly  from  under  the  holly  bushes  and  darted 
beneath  the  thickest  part  of  the  yew  hedge,  sputter- 
ing up  the  snow  as  it  hurried  past  and  making  a  dark 
track  across  it. 

Harry  wondered  what  it  could  have  been,  for  it 
was  smaller  than  their  dog  Tray,  and  many  times 
larger  than  a  bird;  he  remained  therefore  at  the 
window  watching  earnestly  to  see  if  it  would  move 
igain,  but  though  now  and  then  a  spray  of  the 
sw-tree  stirred,  and  a  dump  of  snow  fell  from  its 


branches  to  the  ground,  for  some  time  there  was  nj 
further  sign  of  life  within  its  precincts. 

At  last,  with  another  rush  and  a  scurry,  out  came 
the  wild  creature  again,  and  this  time,  as  its  goal  was 
much  farther  off,  Harry  had  ample  time  to  see  it ;  and 
not  only  did  he  see  it,  but  gave  a  loud  scream,  for 
what  was  it  after  all  but  Jack's  handsome  lop-eared 
rabbit,  which  had  been  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
whidx  must  have  escaped  from  its  hutch,  and  there  it 
was  now,  rushing  blindly,  madly  down  tiie  river^walk. 

Just  as  madly  and  blindly  did  Harxy  rush  out  upon 
the  landing  and  down  the  two  flights  of  stei>s  which 
led  to  the  hall.  He  had  no  further  clothing  than  his 
nightdress,  and  no  boots  or  stockings  on  his  feet; 
but  what  did  all  this  matter,  in  comparison  with  the 
fact  that  ^he  black-and-white  rabbit,  for  which  Jack 
had  given  his  whole  year's  savings,  had  escaped  from 
its  house  and  was  loose  in  the  garden  ? 

Harry  took  the  last  three  steps  of  the  stair  at  a 
flying  leap  in  his  haste  to  reach  the  garden ;  but,  as 
the  old  proverb  says,  "more  haste,  worse  speed," 
instead  of  coming  down  safely  on  his  feet,  Harry 
seemed  to  land,  first  of  all,  on  something  warm,  large, 
and  hairy,  which,  emitting  a  cry,  rolled  over  on  its 
side  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  bis  face  and  hands 
into  the  vestibule. 

{To  be  coiUiiiutd,) 


"THE   QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

22.  Give  a  parallel  instance  from  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment to  the  exclamation  uttered  l^  Isaiah  during 
the  heavenly  vision  vouchsafed  unto  him. 

23.  Qnot«  a  passage  from  Isaiah's  prophecy  which 
states  distinctly  the  cause  of  the  captivity. 

24.  What  prophecy  was  uttered  against  Ephi-aim 
on  the  occasion  of  the  league  between  Ephraim  and 
Syria  to  put  the  son  of  Tabeal  on  the  throne  P 

25.  Quote  a  passage  from  the  New  Testament  which 
assigns  a  limit  to  both  knowledge  and  prophecy. 

26.  Give  a  Scriptural  reason  for  our  Lord's  re 
peated  injunctions  to  silence  respecting  the  mirades 
whidi  he  had  wrought. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  GN  PA6B  48. 

12.  Jahaziel,  the  son  of  Zechariah,  to  the  children 
of  Judah,  when  they  sought  God's  aid  against  the 
children  of  Ammon  and  Moab  and  Mount  Setr  (2 
Chron.  xix.  10—15). 

18.  The  parting  of  Abram  and  Lot  (Gen.  aiii  10). 

14.  The  eighth.     (8ee  2  Chron.  xzxiv.  3.) 

16.  Gen.  zlix.  30,  31. 

16.  Acts  xiv.  6,  21 ;  xvi.  1—3. 

17.  "Because  they  relied  upon  the  Lord  God  of 
their  fathers  "  (2  Chron.  xiii.  18). 


Wt  haw  hem  requaUd  by  tht  Secrttary  of  ih*  BorpitaX  for  Sick 
CkOdrm  to  acknowUdg*  with  thank»  the  r  impt  of  a  parcA  of  <oy« 
/rtr  «•«  of  th9  patitnte  in  "  The  Qwwr  CA,"  ftom  ••Stoc*w#tt."-. 
ED.g. 
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{Drawn  by  W.  C.  Thomas.) 

THE    WATCHERS; 


OR,   GUARDIAN   ANGELS. 

^HEFHEBDS  watching  in  the  fields, 
^^     In  the  daisied  fields  of  night, 
J^  We  bring  succour  swift  and  sure, 

TOL.   IX. 


Fainting  penitents  to  cure ; 
Guide  them  back  with  love  and  light, 
Fold  them  on  the  wold  of  Bight. 
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Sound  the  timbrel,  fill  the  reed. 
Let  the  pealing  anthem  lead. 
Well-forth  with  triumphant  sound 
When  the  erring  one  is  found. 

Found!  Pound! 


Homeward  then  we  joyful  ^se^ 
Bear  glad  tidings  to  the  skies. 
Cleave  the  clouds-  like  carrier-doye. 
Pass  the  gulden  gates  of  Love, 

Found!  Found! 
W.  Cayb  Thomas. 


THE    IDIOT    OF  'DIXMUYDE. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  O.  KINGSIOK. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
FABIE,  not  having  observed  what  had 
occurred,  remained  dose  to  Max,  ready 
to  throw  herself  before  him  should  he 
be  overmatched.  Max;  indeed,  had  to 
exert  all  his  skill  to  parry  the  thrusts 
of  his  antagonist;  a  false  step  on  the  slippery 
pavement  would  have  caused  his  destruction. 

The  o£Scer  of  the  Inquisition  (for  such  he  seemed  to 
be)  was  a  strongly-built,  powerful  man,  and  continued 
his  assaults  evidently  with  the  intention  of  turing  out 
Ifax.-    Poor  Marie  felt  ready  to  sink  with  alarm. 

While  Max  and  his  assailant  were  thus  engaged, 
Marie  saw  several  persons  coming  round  the  comer 
of  the  street.  They  stopped  for  a  moment,  when  two 
figures  came  hurrying  up.  Alas!  they  might  be 
fresh  foes. 

One  of  them  sprang  forward,  and  she  then  recog- 
nised Hans  Eopperzoon,  who,  flourishing  his  club, 
made  a  stroke  at  the  he^  of  Max  GeUert's  opponent 
The  man'^  quick  ear  had,  however,  caught  the  sound 
of  his  footsteps,  and  he  sprang  aside  in  time  to  avoid 
the  blow ;  seeing  also  another  person  coming  up,  and 
that  the  day  was  turned  against  him,  he  re^treated, 
followed,  however,  by  the  idiot  and  the  other  new- 
comer, who  proved  to  be  Bertrand  DufTeL  Before 
they  could  overtake  him,  however,  he  had  disappeared 
in  the  darkness.  Not  till  then  did  Marie  miss  her 
father.  "Oh!  where  is  he — ^where  is  he?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Oh,  Max!  oh,  Bertrand!  follow  and  bring 
him  back.  Can  those  dreadful  men  have  made  him 
their  prisoner  ?  " 

Bertrand  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "My  father 
and  sister  are  there,  we  will  coliduct  you  to  them, 
then  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  has  happened  to 
Herr  Kapell." 

The  two  young  men  then  led  Marie  up  to  where 
Herr  Duffel  and  Bertha  with  an  attendant  were 
standing. 

"They  have  him!"  exclaimed  Hans;  "the  blood- 
hounds have  caught  in  their  bloody  fang^  the  best 
man  in  Dirmuyde.  Alack,  alack,  young  sirs,  he  is 
beyond  your  reach  by  this  time :  but,  hist !  we  will 
see  if  the  fool  can  yet  outwit  the  wise  men ;  but  if  we 
stay  here  we  shall  deserve  Httle  credit  for  wisdom." 

Poor  Marie  could  with  diflBlculty  be  restrained  from 
running  in  the  direction  she  supposed  her  father  had 
been  taken ;  Bertha,  indeed,  had  ,to  hold  her,  assisted 
by  Herr  Duffel. 


"  What  is  now  to  be  done  ?"  said  that  worthy  man, 
turning  to  Max.  "  We  had  received  warning  from 
poor  Hans  here  that  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition 
were  about  to  visit  our  house,  and  we  were  esc^^ping 
to  the  residence  of  a  faithful  friend,  where  we  hoped 
to  find  horses  to  fly  immediately  from  the  place;  bat 
now  it  seems  but  too  probable  that,  if  we  make  the 
attempt,  we  shall  be  pursued ;  and  if  we  go  to  our 
friend's  house,  we  shall  only  bring  destruction  on  his 
head." 

"  Then,  worthy  sirs,  take  the  poor  idiof  s  advice," 
said  Hans ;  "  he  has  a  burrow,  though  neither  larg^ 
nor  magnificent,  where  no  one  will  think  of  looking 
for  you,  and  perchance  while  the  bounds  are  hunting 
in  another  direction,  the  sly  foxes  may  creep  out,  and 
make  their  escape." 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  yet  Marie  oonld 
with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  accompany  Heir 
Duffel  and  Bertha^  who  were  an3dou3  to  follow  the 
advice  g^ven  by  Hans.  "  But  my  father — ^my  dear 
father !  will  no  one  attempt  his  rescue  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Oh,  Max  G-ellert !  surely  you  would  not 
desert  him ! " 

"  Indeed,  no,"  answered  Max ;  "  I  would  first  see 
you  in  safety,  and  then  I  promise  you  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  rescue  him." 

"And  so  will  I,"  exclaimed  Bertrand.  "Herr 
GeDert,  I  will  accompany  you,  and  act  as  you  may 
advise." 

"  Well  spoken,  young  sirs,"  exclaimed  Hans.  "And 
now  you  have  arrived  at  that  wise  resolution  lose  no 
more  time,  but  follow  the  poor  idiot,  who  will  lead 
you  to  his  abode.  Happily,  it  is  not  far  off,  and  we 
may  get  to  earth  before  the  huntsmen  come  up." 
Saying  this,  Hans  sprang  forward,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  party.  He  quickly  threaded  several 
narrow  lanes,  when  the  fugitives  found  themselves 
outside  the  town.  The  thick  branches  of  the  trees 
which  hung  overhead  made  it  difficult  for  them  to 
see  the  road ;  and  they  could  but  just  distinguish 
his  figure  as  he  went  leaping  on  before,  frequently 
disappearing.  Still  they  went  on,  expecting  again 
to  see  him. 

"Hist!  hist!"  said  a  voice  close  to  them;  "turn 
to  the  right.  Take  my  hand,  Herr  Duffel,  and  you, 
good  people,  follow."  Herr  Duffel  put  out  his  hand, 
which  Hans  grasped.  "  Stoop  low,  worthy  sir,  or 
you  may  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  enter  my  abode." 

Bertha  followed  her  father,  holding  poor  Marie  by 
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the  hand.  The  entrance  being  surrounded  by  nnder- 
wood,  which  grew  both  on  the  bank  and  at  its  base^ 
prevented  the  approach  being  seen.  The  whole  party 
being  inside,  Hans  told  them  to  wait  while  he  blocked 
op  the  entrance.  This  done,  he  strnek  a  light,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  a  cave  of  a  dozen  feet  or 
more  deep,  and  somewhat  less  in  breadth,  the  earth 
being  supported  by  a  few  rough  timbers.  It  was 
not  altogether  destitute  of  furniture,  for  there  were 
several  three-legged  stools  and  a  table ;  while  at  the 
farther  end  was  a  heap  of  leaves  and  dried  grass, 
which  probably  served  the  owner  for  a  couch. 

"No  one  in  the  whole  of  Ijlizmuyde  knows  my 
abode/'  whispered  Hans;  "you  are  as  safe  here  as 
if  you  were  a  thousand  feet  deep  in  the  earth. 
Though  the  Inquisitors  themselves  {>as8ed  close  by 
it  this  morning,  they  never  suspected  that  there  was 
near  at  hand  a  place  where  Hans  could  hide  away 
his  friends  from  their  search.  Eest  here,  therefore, 
fair  ladies  and  g^tle  sirs,  and  Hans  will  go  out  and 
find  food  for  his  guests." 

Herr  Daffel,  however,  entreated  that  he  would  not 
venture.  He  probably  thought  that,  notwithstanding 
Hans'  boast,  the  cavern  might  be  discovered  by  the 
keen,  eyes  of  the  Inquisitors'  officials,  should  he  be 
seen  going  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  direction. 
The  man,  also,  who  had  been  put  to  flight  by  the 
idioifs  cudgel  would  certainly  be  diUgently  on  the 
search  for  him,  and  not  rest  till  h6  had  discovered 
hia  hiding-place. 

Poor  Hans  did  the  honours  of  his  abode  with 
considerable  courtesy,  entreating  his  guests  to  be 
seated,  and  apologising  for  the  rough  style  of  his 
furniture.  "Poor  Hans  has  no  great  banquet  to 
spread  before  you,  he  observed,  producing  from  the 
shelf  several  pieces  of  broken  bread,  with  a  jug  of 
water,  as  he  spoke;  ''this  may  stay  your  hunger, 
however,  and  '  with  such  food  as  we  have  we  should 
be  content/  as  the  preacher  says." 

For  some  minutes  the  party  were  silent,  occupied 
with  their  own  sad  thoughts.  At  length  Marie 
looked  up.  "Have  you  forgotten  my  father?**  she 
said  to  Max. 

'*  I  WBB  considering  by  what  means  he  might  be 
rescued,"  answered  her  lover ;  "  but  I  put  it  to  Herr 
Duffel  whether  he  would  not  first  have  you  placed 
in.  safety,  and  I  would  then  endeavour  to  find  means 
for  setting  him  at  liberty." 

"I  know  I  speak  the  mind  of  my  friend/'  said 
Herr  Duffel,  thus  appealed  to ;  "  I  will  remain  here, 
if  Max  Gell^t  and  my  son  will  undertake  to  escort 
you  and  Bertha  to  Antwerp.  On  my  daughter  I  will 
lay  my  commands  to  go,  and,  acting  as  your  father's 
friend,  I  would  insist  on  your  accompanying  her." 

"Oh!  no— no!"  exclaimed  Marie;  "whatever  be 
my  father's  fate,  I  will  share  it." 

**  The  poor  fool  will  settle  the  question,"  said  Hans^ 
who  had  been  casting  his  wild,  staring  eyes  first  at  one 
speaker  and  then  at  the  other ;  "  it  may  be  that  he 


can  do  more  to  rescue  Herr  KapeU  than  either  of 
these  wise  young  sirs.  And  now,  as  he  is  master 
of  this  mansion,  he  bids  you  try  and  get  some  rest, 
while  he  sallies  forth  to, learn  how  matters  go  in 
the  world  outside."  Saying  this,  Hans  went  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  and,  showing  Max  and  Ber- 
trand  how  they  were  to  dose  it  behind  I^^tw,  slipped 
noiselessly  oat. 

Anxious  as  both  the  young  men  were  to  foUow 
Marie's  wishes,  they  felt  the  hopelessness  of  doing 
so  with  any  good  result^  and  therefore  resolved  to 
wait  the  return  of  the  seeming  idiot,  though  idiot 
they  could  scarcely  believe  him  to  be. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by.  There  was  a  store  of 
oil  which  enabled  them  to  keep  a  small  lamp  alight. 
Their  watches  told  them  that  day  had  returned, 
though  no  gleam  from  the  outer  world  entered  the 
cavern.  They  were  thankful  at  length  to  take  some 
of  the  dry  crusts  which  Hans  had  offered  them.  The 
day  passed  slowly  by.  They  spoke  but  seldom,  and 
then  in  low  tones,  for  fear  of  being  heard  by  any 
casual  passer-by.  At  length  there  was  a  slight 
movement  in  the  bushes  which  closed  the  entrance  to 
the  cave,  and  Hans'  wild  head  was  seen  as  he  pushed 
back  a  portion  to  allow  of  his  entrance.  He  closed 
the  aperture  behind  him,  and  advanced  towards 
where  the  party  were  seated.  He  did  not  speak, 
however,  but  touching  Herr  Duffel  on  the  shoulder, 
drew  him  aside  to  the  further  end  of  the  cave.  He 
there  for  some  time  whispered  in  his  ear,  glancing 
every  now  and  then  around  to  ascertain  if  he  was 
not  overheard.  Herr  Duffel  spoke  a  few  words  in 
reply,  and  then  returned  to  the  table. 

'"  To  you,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  putting  his 
hand  on  Max's  shoulder,  "and  to  you,  my  son,  I 
commit  a  solemn  charge.  I  act  for  my  friend, 
Walter  Kapell,  and  lay  my  commands  on  his  daughter, 
and  on  you.  Bertha,  to  go  &om  hence  to>night. 
These  young  men  will  escort  you,  and  will  defend 
you  with  their  lives.  May  Heaven  protect  you,  for 
vain  is  the  help  of  man.  Hans  tells  me  that  the 
horses  ai-e  ready,  and  are  waiting  for  you  even  now 
a  short  distance  hence.  The  friend  to  whom  we  are' 
going  has  provided  steeds  for  Bertha  and  Bertrand. 
Now  go  forth,  my  children,  while  I  remain  here; 
the  journey  is  too  long  for  me  to  undertake,  and  I 
should  impede  your  progress,  probably  sacrifioang 
both  you  and  myself."  i  : 

"  But  my  father !"  exclaimed  Marie, "  is  he  still  iti 
the  power  of  the  Inquisitors  P" 

"  Hans  has  promised  not  to  tell,"  said  the  idiot ; 
"  perchance  even  now  he  is  in  safety :  go  forth  and 
obey  his  wishes.     Hans  must  say  no  more.'* 

With  a  heavy  heart,  and  still  doubting  whether 
she  was  not  being  deceived,  Marie  allowed  Max 
Gellert  to  lead  her  forth  from  the  cavern,  followed  by 
Bertrand  and  his  sister,  Hans  going  before  to  show 
them  the  way. 

It  was  already  quite  dark,  indeed,  without  a  guide 
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they  oovld  not  have  found  the  path  through  the  thick 
wood. 

Bertrand  and  his  sister  had  always  been  aocos- 
fcoxned  to  obey  their  father,  and  therefore,  although 
unwilUng  to  leave  him  alone  in  the  cave,  had  not 
hesitated  to  do  as  he  commanded  them.     . 

Poor  Marie  went  forward,  still  hoping  from  what 
Hans  had  said,  that  she  should  ere  long  meet  her 
father,  buoyed  up  with  the  thought  that  he  had 
escaped.  They  had  been  charged  not  to  speak,  and 
therefore  she  was  afraid  even  of  putting  a  question 
to  Max  as  to  whether  he  supposed  they  should  meet 
with  Herr  Kapell. 

They  had  gone  on  thus  in  silence  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  when  Hans  stopped  them.  "  There  are  the 
horses  in  yonder  grove,"  he  whispered ;  "  mount  and 
away;  pull  not  bridle  till  you  have  placed  many 
a  league  between  yourselves  and  Dixmuyde ; 
Hans  wiU  go  back  to  his  friends  and  look  after 
ihem." 


"  But  my  father !  I  thought  I  was  to  find  him," 
exclaimed  Marie. 

"  Hush — ^hush !  speak  not  so  loud,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  said  the  idiot;  "  Hans  will  look  after  Walter 
Kapell.  Now  away — away!  lose  not  another  pxedouB 
moment." 

Marie  found  herself  lifted  into  the  saddle,  a  cloak 
being  thrown  around  her,  with  Max  Gellert  by  her 
side,  guiding  the  animal  by  a  leading-rein.  Bertrand 
had  in  the  meantime  placed  his  sister  on  horseback. 
G-oided  by  the  person  who  had  had  charge  of  the 
steeds,  they  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  north. 

"  Farewell,  young  friends,  farewell,"  muttered  Hau, 
as  he  watched  them  tUl  they  disappeared  in  the 
gloom  of  night ;  "  I  will  now  go  back  to  n^  duty. 
Alack — alack !  the  times  are  sad  and  out  of  joint 
They  say  Hans  is  mad ;  far  madder  are  those  who 
serve  Satan,  and  are  content  with  the  miserable 
wages  he  gives  them." 

{To  be  condwUd.) 


EXTRACTS    FROM    AK    EXPOSITOR'S    NOTEBOOK.— II. 

BY  THE  BIV,   SAMTTBL  COX,  NOTTINGHAM,  AUTHOE  OP  *'A  DAT  WITH  CHBIST,"  ETC.   ETC. 

THE  HEALEB  OF  MEN. 


;EilE  I  to  write  a  "  Life  of  Christ/'  I 
think  the  motto  on  its  title-page 
would  be  this  simple  sentence  from 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,*  "The  power  of 
the  Lordf  wrought  iu  Him  to  heal."  For  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  emphatically  "  the  Saviour  of  the 
body"  that  He  might  be  the  Saviour  of  the  soul. 
From  the  very  first  His  ministry  was  a  ministry 
of  healing;  t,e„  as  the  word  implies,  a  ministry 
which  restored  men  to  health ;  for  heal,  hdUf  and 
hedUh  are  but  various  forms  of  the  same  word ;  to 
heal  is  to  give  heaUh,  or  to  make  men  hale.  As  we 
trace  Him  through  His  beneficent  career,  we  find 
Him^  for  ever  curing  men  of  whatsoever  disease 
they  had,  causing  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to 
hear,  the  lame  to  walk,  cleansing  the  leprous,  giving 
strength  to  the  impotent,  raising  the  dead. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  we  often  dwell  on  this 
aspect  of  His  ministry,  or  so  dwell  on  it  as  to  be 
aensible  of  its  supreme  importance.  Yet  if  for  a 
moment  we  reflect  how  changed  and  marred  the 
Gospel  would  be  were  all  trace  of  ELis  works  of 
healing  cut  out ;  if  we  reflect  how,  from  a  Man 
instinct  with  tender  sympathies  and  Divine 
energies.  He  would  thus  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
rabbi,  and  from  a  Saviour  to  a  mere  teacher, 
we  shall  at  once  feel  that  the  main  stress  of 
His  ministiy  was  turned  in  this  direction;  that 
what  most  of  all  distinguishes  Him  j&om  other 
great  teachers,  and  persuades  us  that  He  verily 
oame  from  God,  is  precisely   the  fact  that  He 

^    •Lnkav.  17.  f  1^ Lor4,  U,  JdionOu  or  Qod. 


healed   men   of  their   infirmities    and   diseases. 
And,  indeed,  if  no  other  sources  were  open  to  ns, 
yet  from   His  mere  sayings,  from  the  emphasis 
He  lays  upon  them,  we  might  learn  what  weight 
to  attach  to  these  works  of  mercy.    He  Him- 
self claims  that,  if  men  will  not  believe  on  Him 
because  of  His  words — words  such  as  man  never 
spake  or  heard  before— they  should  yield  to  the 
superior  force  of  His  deeds,  and  believe  on  Him  for 
His  works'  sake.    When  John  the  Baptist,  torn 
with  doubt  amid  the  rigours  and  depressions  of 
his  dungeon,  sends  to  ask,  "Art  Thou  in  very 
deed  the  Coming  One  for  whom  we  are  looking,  or 
must  we  look  for  another?"  our  Lord's  reply  was 
simply  this :  "  In  that  same  hour  He  cured  many 
of  diseases,  and  plagues,  and  evil  spirits,  and  unto 
many  blind  He  gave  sight."    Then  turning  to  the 
disciples  of  the  Baptist*  he  said,  "  Go  your  way, 
and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard; 
how  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised;" 
and  thus  "the  Gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor.'' 
His  reply  virtually  is,  "  These  works  of  healing 
prove   that   I   am   the   promised  and  expected 
Healer."     He  does  nothing  but  restore  men  to 
health ;  and  on  this,  on  this  alone,  He  bases  His 
claim  to  be  the  Christ  of  God. 
,    Here,  then,  we  may  see  what  weight  He  Himself 
attached  to  the  &ct  that  "the  power  of  the  Lord 
wrought  in  Him  to  heaL"    And  seeing  that  He 
bases  His  whole  Messianic  claim  on  this  single 
faot»  we  begin  perhaps  to  ask*  "Why?    Why  does 
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He  rest  spiiitnal  claims  on  physical  evidence? 
Why  mast  He  heal  the  bodies  of  men  in  order  to 
prove  Himself  the  Savioar  of  their  souls  ?" 

Now  if  we  wonld  answer  that  question,  we  must 
draw  a  distinction  which  at  firsfe  may  seem  simply 
curious  and  fanciful,  but  which  is  really  very  im- 
portant and  helpful, —the  distinction  between  the 
healer  and  the  physician.  The  distinction,  sUght 
as  it  looks,  is  radical  and  profound.  The  healer  is, 
literally  and  strictly,  one  who  restores  men  to 
TieaUh,  not  by  scientific  remedies,  but  by  his 
personal  influence;  by  shedding  his  life,  health, 
aad  vigour  into  their  weakened  frames,  or  by 
(K^onlfc  mysterious  arts — by  incantations,  by  sacri- 
ficses,  by  herbs  gathered  under  certain  phases  of 
tike  moon,  or  by  availing  himself  of  certain  aus- 
picious conjunctions  of  the  stars.  In  ^cient 
times,  and  even  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  these 
mysterious  supernatural  charms  or  influences 
formed  the  staple  of  medical  science  and  practice 
in  every  land,  and  those  who  were  proficient  in 
them  were  properly  called  healers,  men  who 'could 
give  health.  On  the  other  hand,  the  physician, 
instead  of  employing,  or  professing  to  employ, 
supernatural  means,  is  a  student  and  observer  of 
Nature,  as  his  very  name  implies :  for  the  word 
"physician"  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  <pwns 
a  word  which  means  " Nature,"  or  "the  whole 
physicfd  imiverse."  The  physician  uses  physic, 
f.e.,  natural  ingredients  which  operate  in  a  natural 
way.  He  studies  the  constitution  of  man,  and  the 
effects  of  certain  herbs,  drags,  exercises  upon  it ; 
and  he  applies  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to 
the  care  of  disease.  Instead  of  muttering  a  charm, 
or  consulting  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  bidding 
us  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  he  gives  us  certain 
medicines  such  as  our  case  demands;  the  only 
sacrifice  he  requires  of  us  is  a  sacrifice  to  himself 
— ^in  the  shape  of  fees.  In  all  civilised  com- 
munities the  physician,  the  disciple  of  Nature,  now 
bears  rule.  But  the  uncivilised  people  even  in 
civilised  communities  still  attach  great  worth  to 
charms,  to  omens,  to  the  various  medical  fetishes 
which  they  have  received  by  tradition  from  their 
forefathers,  or  from  their  grandmothers :  while  all 
savage  tribes  and  races  have  their  conjtrors,  their 
holy  men,  their  medicine-men — ^half  priest,  half 
doctor,  whole  impostor— who  are  still  "healers'* 
in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  and  depend  on 
incantations,  omens,  and  sacrifices.  Nevertheless, 
even  among  these  wretched  impostors  there  are  to 
be  found  some  who  have  true  secrets  of  heeding, 
or  who,  by  that  mysterious  influence  which  man 
Gzerts  on  man,  aehievo  many  wonderfol  cures. 

We  smile  at  the  English  rustic,  who  believes  in 
charms  for  warts;  at  the  Italian  peasant,  who  attri- 
butes his  own  or  his  children's  maladies  to  the  bane- 
ful power  of  a  neighbour's  squint;  at  the  African 
savage  who,  when  he  ftlls  sick,  seeks  to  appease 


an  angry  god  by  giving  a  cow  to  his  priest.  And 
it  is  well  that  we  should  smile  at  these  super- 
stitions ;  only,  lest  our  smile  should  be  too  super- 
cilious, let  us  remember  and  blush  for  the  corre- 
sponding superstitions  which  we  ourselves  may 
hold,  although  we  langh  at  them — superstitions 
about  spilling  salt,  for  example,  or  cutting  friend- 
ship with  a  knife,  or  sitting  down  thirteen  to  a 
table,  or  doing  honour  to  our  dead  by  hideous  and 
costly  faneral  mummeries;  superstitions  which 
many  Christian  people,  not  horn  fools,  partly 
accredit,  although  in  us  they  show  as  gross  as  any 
fetish  worship  in  the  African  tribes.  We  do  well 
to  smile,  except  when  we  should  weep  or  frown,  at 
saperstitions  such  as  these.  But  we  should  do 
better  still  were  we  to  search  into  their  origin 
and  significance.  And,  if  we  look  deep  enough, 
we  shall  find  that  this  conception  of  a  healer  as 
distinct  from  a  physiciau  has,  not  only  a  very 
ancient  origin,  but  also  a  very  soUd  foundation  in 
fact  and  truth. 

We  ask.  How  came  all  men  once,  and  for  long 
ages,  to  think  that  physical  diseases  had  their  root 
in  the  supernatural,  and  could  only  be  cured  by 
supernatural  means  and  infiuences  ?  The  answer, 
the  first  answer,  is: — ^That  there  appears  to  be, 
and  not  only  to  have  been  in  the  past,  a  primitive 
intuition,  a  conviction  innate  to  man  and  in-, 
eradicable,  that  bodily  diseases  are  signs  of  God*s 
displeasure  against  moral  offences;  that  the  body, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  body,  suffer  for  the  sin  of  the 
soul.  From  this  profound  conviction  it  is  an  easy 
inference,  that,  if  the  God  whom  we  have  offendedt 
can  be  appeased,  if  the  soul  can  thus  be  cleansed^ 
from  its  sin,  the  body  will  be  cured  of  its  sickness,. 
the  moral  health  will  carry  physical  health  with^ 
it,  just  as  the  moral  disease  brought  physical, 
disease.  We  need  not  talk  of  past  ages  and  savage 
races :  do  not  we  ourselves  know  that,  at  least  in 
many  cases,  moral  offences  have  the  worst  phy- 
sical consequences,  undermining  health,  fatally  de- 
pressing the  vital  powers  P  And  where  we  cannot 
see  these  injurious  or  fatal  results,  do  we  not  still 
suspect  that  they  do  and  must  tread  on  the  heels  . 
of  offence?  We  can  trace  no  connection  perhaps. 
between  a  certain  bodily  sickness  and  any  definite- 
violation  of  moral  law;  but,  nevertheless,  do  we 
not  feel  that  sin  is  somehow  at  the  root  of  all 
sickness  P  do  we  not  instinctively  connect  the  two  P 
do  we  not  admit  that  a  diseased  frame  tends  to 
prodnce  morbid  moods  of  the  soul  P  that  a  healthy 
body  is  an  immense  help  toward  keeping  our  souls 
in  health  P  and  that  if  once  the  soul  were  wholly 
freed  from  sin,  the  body  would  at  last  recover  a 
perfect  soundness  and  never  know  the  foul  touch 
of  disease  again  P 

And  here,  though  I  cannot  stay  to  dwell  on  it, 
or  even  to  hint  at  the  many  conclusions  to  which 
it  might  lead  ns,  let  me  suggest  for  leisurely 
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eoBsideration,  a  fact  'which  seems  to  have  almost 
escaped  notice — viz.,  tkat  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
'perfect  Man,  the  only  Man  who  never  at  any  time 
transgressed  the  Father's  commandments,  had  a 
perfect  bodily  health  all  through  a  life  exhausted 
with  toils  and  suffering  such  as  no  other  man  ever 
endured.  He  might  be  bruised,  pierced,  killed; 
but  He  could  take  no  infection  of  disease;  He 
knew  no  physical  taint.  It  is  not  simply  that  no 
sickness,  no  bodily  ailment  or  defect  is  recorded 
of  Him :  we  instinctively  feel  that  we  cannot  so 
much  as  conceive  of  His  pure  body  as  profaned  by 
infection,  that  suck  a  conception  would  alter  our 
whole  thought  of  Him. 

That  fact  of  itself  speaks  yolumes  for  our  native 
and  inbred  conviction^  that  health  of  body  is  in 
the  closest  connection  witk  health  of  soul,  that 
physical  disease  is  a  sign  of  moral  disorder.  "  The 
whole  man  quivers  in  the  shock  of  sin.  The 
crystalline  order  of  soul  and  body  is  shattered  by 
the  same  blow."  So,  at  least,  in  common  with  all 
men,  we  instinctively  believe. 

And  have  we  no  warrant  for  our  faith  in  the 
Inspired  Word?  nay,  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself?  Surely  we  have.  The  whole  history  of 
man  as  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  the  history  of 
a  creature— nay,  of  a  creation — ^made  subject  to 
disorder  and  corruption  by  the  sin  of  the  trans- 
gressor, and  redeemed  into  physical  order  and  life 
by  the  obedience  of  Him  who  came  to  do  His 
Father's  will  and  to  hide  His  law  in  our  hearts. 
In  His  treatment  of  the  sick  who  came  to  Him  for 
healing,  the  Lord  Jesus  shows  us  in  many  ways 
that  He,  too,  believed,  as  we  believe,  in  sin  as  the 
root  of  sickness,  and  held  that,  when  once  this  evil 
root  was  plucked  out,  health  would  return.  How 
often  did  He  say  to  some  poor  sufferer,  *'  Thy  aina 
are  forgiven  thee,*'  saying  nothing  about  health  of 
bodgr,  though  health  came  back  as  He  spoke.  How 
often  did  He  attribute  the  diseases  and  plagues  of 
men  to  the  presence  of  evil  spirits  tormented  into 
unwonted  activity  as  He  drew  nigh.  How  often 
did  He  virtually  bid  those  whom  He  had  healed, 
'*  Go,  sin  no  more ;  keep  the  law  which  you  have 
broken,"  and  thus  imply  that  past  diseases  were 
the  fruit  of  sin,  and  that  future  sins  would  bring 
even  more  terrible  forms  of  disease  upon  them. 

However  we  may  interpret  these  facts,  or  some 
of  them,  we  must  admit  them  as  proofs  that  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  surely  knew  more  than  wo  do, 
both  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  held 
moral  evil  to  be  the  cause  of  physical  disorder, 
moral  health  to  be  at  least  the  beginning  of  restored 
physical  health,  and  even  physical  health  to  be  a 
long  step  toward  the  health  of  the  soul.  In  short, 
He  confirms  the  instinct,  or  intuition,  which  leads 
u8  to  connect  bodily  sickness  with  spiritual  offence, 
and  which  finds  expression  even  in  the  rudest 
pagan  sayage,  who  seeks  healing  by  involdng  the 


aid  of  spirits,  greater  than  his  own,  or  by  offering 
a  sacrifice  to  an  offended  deity. 

Now  this  instinct,  which  wo  have  such  good 
reason  to  trust,  demands  a  Healer,  not  a  Phy- 
sician. If  our  cure  is  to  be  perfect,  if  we  are  ever 
to  rise  into  perfect  health  even  of  boJy,  we  must 
have  more  than  a  physician  who  can  write  pre- 
scriptions and  apply  jjhysical  remedies  to  physical 
diseases.  We  must  have  a  Healer  who,  while  Lord 
of  Nature,  is  also  Lord  of  that  which  is  above 
Nature ;  who  can  give  us,  not  medicine,  but  health ; 
and  who,  that  He  may  give  us  health,  can  search 
into  all  the  hurts  of  the  soul,  and  control  all  the 
influences  by  which  the  soul  is  affected.  What  we 
want  is  the  men«  aana  in  scvno  carpore^  a  hale 
soul  in  a  hale  body ;  a  soul  so  full  of  vital  health 
that  it  will  heal  the  body  and  keep  it  in  perfect 
soundness. 

Such  a  Healer,  thanks  to  the  tender  mercy  of 
God,  we  have  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Himself 
sinless,  therefore  of  a  perfect  health,  with  nothing 
in  Him  that  evil  could  claim,  and  therefore  nothing 
on  which  infection  could  lay  its  foul  grasp ;  Me, 
indeed,  to  "  lay  down  "  the  life  which  none  could 
"take  from"  Him: — free  from  sin,  from  disease, 
from  bondage  to  death,  He  came  to  make  ns 
"  partakers  of  His  Divine  nature,"  to  infuse  into  us 
His  perfect  health,  to  redeem  us  into  His  perfect 
freedom. 

But  if  thi8  was  the  scope  and  aim  of  His  earthly 
ministry,  if  He  came  on  an  errand  so  sublime, 
so  intensely  spiritual,  why  does  He  from  the  very 
^rst  occupy  Himself  with  the  lower  labour  of 
healing  men's  bodies,  with  taking  away  disease 
rather  than  taking  away  sin ;  with  delivering  men 
from  their  sicknesses  and  infirmities,  rather  than 
with  redeeming  them  from  their  transgressions  P 

The  common  answer  to  this  question  is,  that 
He  thus  devotes  Himself  to  works  of  healing  in 
order  to  conciliate  men — to  gain  influence  with 
them ;  in  order  that,  when  He  has  prepossessed 
them  in  His  favour.  He  may  speak  to  them  on 
high  spiritual  themes,  and  win  them  to  trust  their 
souls  in  Sis  hands  who  has  already  saved  their 
bodies.  And  on  this  ground  we  are  urged  to 
minister  to  the  physical  wants  and  pains  of  men, 
so  taking  them  at  a  wise  advantage,  and  not 
alienating  them  from  the  truths  we  have  to  tea»h 
by  our  indifference  to  their  bodily  ailments  and 
needs.  And  in  a  sense,  to  a  certain  extent,  no 
doubt  this  is  a  true  answer.  Assuredly  we  ought 
to  minister  to  the  physical  vrants  and  pains  of 
men;  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to 
tend  the  sick;  and  having  .done  ov/r  **  works  of 
healing,"  we  should  also  preach  the  Gospel  to  them. 
Assuredly  the  Lord  Jesus  did  win  influence  and  an 
easier  reception  for  His  words  by  His  kind  constant 
care  for  men's  bodies,  and  was  able  to  lead  many 
to  faith,  who,  but  for  His  help,  would  hardly  have 
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listened  to  Him.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  admit  that 
He  set  this  acquisition  of  influence  distinctly  before 
Him  as  a  motive,  as  a  mark  at  which  He  was  to 
aim :  thore  was  too  much  heart  in  His  works  for 
that.  I  rather  believe  that,  instead  of  seeking  an 
dterior  advantage,  He  was  simply  moved  by  a 
Divine  "pity  to  alleviate,  or  to  remove,  the  pains 
or  deprivations  of  them  that  were  sick.  He  was 
man,  and  felt  for  man.  He  was  God ;  and  how 
but  by  healing  could  He  show  Himself  to  be  one 
with  the  Father,  who  has  hidden  such  marvellous 
recuperative  energies  in  our  bodies,  and  stored 
up  medicinal  virtues  in  the  water  we  drink,  in  the 
food  we  eat,  in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  the  herbs 
we  gather,  in  the  very  rocks  on  which  we  tread  P 
He  waa  Love ;  and  what  should  Love  do  but  help 
pst  where  help  is  most  needed  and  will  be  most 
ireloozne  P 

Bat  Love  works  wisely,  ev^n  where  it  works 
withoat  a  thought  of  prudence.  And  if  the  Lord 
Jesna  had  set  Himself  to  persuade  us  that  He  was 
tke  Saviour  of  souls,  what  more  sagacious  course 
CDuld  He  have  taken  than  by  showing  Himself  the 
Saviour  of  our  bodies  P  How  could  He  have  more 
commended  Himself  to  us,  as  the  very  Healer  we 
lequire,  than  by  visibly  giving  health  P  Spiritual 
processes  are  hard  to  grasp.  The  mysteries  of 
khe  spiritual  life — ^as,  for  example,  the  regenera- 
tion and  sanctification  of  the  soul — are  beyond  the 
reach  of  men,  who  have  been  lefl  to  grope  after  God, 
if  haply  they  might  find  Him.  .But  we  can  all 
understand  a  work  of  healing.^ ,  We  can  all  admire 
the  grace  and  kindness  of  Oue  who  listens  to  every 
cry,  and  gives  health  to  the  sick  without  fee  or 
reward.  The  blind  who  saw,  the  deaf  who  heard* 
the  lame  who  walked,  the  lepers  who  were  cleansedt 
did  not  these  speak  for  Christ,  and  win  many  to 
come  to  Him  and  hear  Him  for  themselves  P  Do 
they  not  still  ispeak  to  us  from  the  Gospels — that 
strange  motley  crowd  of  halt  and  blind,  dumb  and 
deaf,  which  Christ  drew  round  Him,  and  tell  us 
jaw  kind  He  is,  how  drilling  to  help  us  in  our 
bwest  no  less  than  in  our  highest  needs  P 

As  we  consider  these  works  wrought  on  the 
k)dy,  our  instinct  tells  us  thjtt  He  who  could, 
saddenly,  and  by  a  word,  remove  the  visible  results 
oT  sin,  must  have  a  strange  power  over  the  soul  as 
nell  as  over  the  body.  Our  thoughts  are  led  on, 
aod  up,  along  the  line  which  connects  body  and 


soul,  physical  and  spiritual  haleness,  till  at  last 
we  find  in  Christ  the  Healer  for  whom  the  world 
waited,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  groans,  of 
whom  we  also  are  in  imminent  need.  He  who  can 
give  health  to  the  body  by  a  word  must  have 
under  control  all  those  dark  spiritual  powers  by 
which  our  souls  are  polluted  and  betrayed;  and 
therefore  we  may  come  io  Him  for  savitig  health* 
health  of  spirit  as  well  as  health  of  body,  and  by 
His  grace  be  redeemed  from  all  evil. 

Finally.  These  works  of  healing  wrought  on. 
the  body  were  nevertheless  apiriUial  works.  In 
curing  the  poor  of  their  diseases,  Christ  also 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  For  the  miracles 
are  parables  as  well  as  miracles ;  parables  as  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  as  any  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  Lord.  They  spake,  they  still  speak,  the 
truths  by  which  our  souls  are  saved.  So  truly 
and  immediately  do  they  speak  to  the  spirit  in  us, 
that  we  constantly  put  a  spiritual  interpretation 
on  them  without  being  aware  of  it.  As  we  read  of 
the  blind  man  restored  to  sight,  or  the  deaf  man 
listening  with  unstopped  ear,  or  the  lame  man 
leaping  after  Christ  into  the  Temple,  we  feel  that 
we  use  no  mere  figure  of  speech  if  we  say :  We, 
too,  were  once  blind  and  had  no  eyes  for  the  Divine 
realities,  and  Christ  opened  our  eyes ;  we,  too, 
were  once  deaf  to  the  true  harmonies  of  life,  and 
Christ  unstopped  our  ears;  we,  too,  were  once 
lame,  and  halted  uncertainly  in  the  path  of  obe- 
dience ;  but  Christ  has  given  us  strength  to  walk, 
and  sometimes  even  to  run,  in  the  way  of  His 
commandments.  If  we  speak  of  leprosy  or  death, 
it  is  uncertain  till  our  sentence  be  complete 
whether  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  inward  ua- 
cleanness  which  cleaves  to  us,  or  of  our  insensibility 
to  things  spiritual  and  Divine.  In  short,  all  the 
miracles  are  parables;  all  the  healing  works 
wrought  by  Christ  on  the  bodies  of  men  have  a 
voice  which  speaks  to  us  of  that  great  spiritual 
redemption  which  He  came  to  accomplish. 

And  because  His  works  of  healing  assure  us  of 
His  grace,  His  willingness  to  minister  to  our 
needs ;  because  help  for  the  body  implies  help  for 
the  soul ;  because  in  curing  physical  diseases  the 
Lord  Jesus  revealed  His  power  to  redeem  us  from 
spiritual  infirmities,  we  bless  God  that  His  power 
wrought  in  Christ  to  heal,  we  sing  and  give  praise 
to  the  great  Healer  and  Bedeemor  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ABTHUB    WILDI8H. 

E  year  was  about  six  weeks 
old  when  Philip  and  Mrs. 
Austin  resumed  their  inter- 
rupted task;    and  Philip, 
on    his    part,  resumed   it 
with  alacrity.     He  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  mode 
:  life  which  he  had  adopted 
9  in  its  isolation,  and  very 
I  its  denials.     It  was  cutting 
L  the  sympathy  even  of  the 
e  met  in  the  hours  of  busi- 
ald  feel  a  taunt  as  acutely  as 
uivsb  Aucu,  and  ho  did  not  escape  being 
taunted  on  his  parsimony  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
A  certain  tone  of   unfriendliness  began  to  appear 
against  him  among  some.     Those  who  persisted  in 
being  friendly  were,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  trouble 
to  him.  Toung  Wildish  was  one  of  these ;  and  he  was 
fated  just  then  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Wildish.     On 
one  pretext  or  another  the  young  man  began  to  haunt 
the  chambers  of  Messrs.  Tabor  and  Tenterden.    Mr. 
Tabor,  it  is  true,  had  been  latelj  putting  some  work 
in  his  way,  and  had  been  very  friendlj  to  him,  owing 
to  the  warm  recommendation  of  an  old  friend  of  his 
own.     Philip  had  already  seen  Wildish  more  than 
once  d^>art  homewards  with  Mr.  Tabor,  the  young 
man  leaning  on  the  elder's  arm,  and  he  could  follow 
him  in  imagination  into  the  bright  and  genial  atmo- 
sphere of  Lucy's  home,  and  into  the  light  of  Lucy's 
presence.     And  going  back  to  that  shabby  lodging 
of  hia,  and  to  the  company  of  his  owif  hard  thoughts, 
was  not  very  pleasant  after  that. 

Then  Wildish  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  obtain 
Philip's  special  favour,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
resist  his  advances,  made  as  they  were  without  calcu- 
lation and  without  warning.  It  was  difficult  to  resist 
the  flash  of  a  pair  of  frank  eyes,  blue  as  wild 
hyacinths,  the  grasp  of  a  warm  hand  that  had  the 
feel  of  true  fellowship,  and  the  words,  simple  and 
manly  enough,  but  with  a  strange  ring  in  them, 
coming  from  one  young  man  to  another,  in  which  he 
sought  Philip's  friendship — "  I  want  you  to  be  my 
friend,  Tenterden.  There's  nobody  I  like  so  well. 
Let's  go  and  dine  together,"  or,  "  You'll  come  and 
hear  me  read  my  paper  at  the  S.  S.  A.  P" 

And  Philip  went  and  heard  him  read  his  paper  ''On 
Co-operation;"  (for  Wildish  was  an  enthusiast  in 
social  reform,  and  talked  and  wrote  the  wildest 
Snskinese,)  and  having  heard  him,  got  up  in  hia 
most   SAYage   mood   and,    as    poor   Wildish    said. 


"  knocked  down  the  heads  of  his  neatly  got-up  paper 
like  a  row  of  nine-pins." 

"  I  wish  you  had  chosen  the  bar,"  said  Wildisli, 
after  the  meeting,  linking  his  arm  in  Philip's,  as  liis 
manner  was.  "  Tou  could  have  done  anything — risen 
to  the  woolsack.  And  now  to  show  you  I  don't  b«ar 
malice  HI  take  you  to  a  capital  place  for  a  little 
supper." 

"  You'll  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Philip.  "  I  doat 
want  you  to  spend  your  money." 

"Nonsense!  Fve  more  than  I  can  spend,"  said 
Wildish. 

"fthen  found  something,  and  confound  those 
theories  of  yours.  Good  night;"  and  he  left  po)r 
Wildish  looking  as  wistful  as  a  woman.  And  then 
he  went  back  to  him  and  volunteered  to  go  hone 
with  him  to  his  luxurious  West-end  lodgings,  with  a 
tender  care  that  the  younger  man,  with  his  richa 
and  his  freedom  and  his  innocence,  might  not  fall  i 
prey  to  the  many  temptations  of  the  great  city,  ani 
the  feeling  unconsciously  tinged  Philip's  tone  towardi 
him,  and  brought  forth  in  return  some  affectionate 
sallies  that  almost  made  Philip  blush.  And  before 
they  parted  Wildish  confided  to  him  his  admiration 
for  Lucy  Tab«r,  for  which  piece  of  presumption 
Philip  could  have  boxed  his  ears. 

Those  evenings  with  Mrs.  Austin  began  to  appear 
to  Philip  like  a  haven  of  refuge,  and  he  was  giad  to 
receive  the  little  note  which  recalled  him. 

When  he  went  he  found  DCrs.  Austin  alone,  and  she 
explained  that  sinoe  she  had  written — ^indeed,  that 
very  morning,  her  mother  had  been  called  away. 
But  it  seemed  to  make  no  difference ;  th^  did  very 
well  without  Mrs.  Torrance,  and  went  on  with  theii 
task  just  as  if  she  had  been  thero.  Perhaps  thej 
heard  one  another's  voices  a  little  oftener,  or  nior« 
frequently  made  a  little  digression  from  the  bosinesf 
in  hand ;  but  they  were  hardly  aware  that  they  did 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  h 
mind  so  deeply  in  accord  with  theur  own.  Neither 
had  ever  felt  companionship  so  perfect  or  10 
sweet. 

At  the  dose  of  the  next  evening  they  had  begtB 
to  calculate  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  finiih 
the  papers  that  remained,  and  PhiHp  had  boldly  sad 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  end  of  them. 

After  this  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  thi* 
of  ewch  other  after  they  parted  for  the^ht.  Philp> 
walking  homeward*  thought  there  was  efteo.  ye>  ^ 
possibility  of  happiness  for  him  in  the  future  if  ^ 
one  woman  would  eonsent  to  lovd  him  and  to  wp 
him.  The  same  obstacle  existed  ta  Mrs.  Aos^b 
case  as  in  Lucy's— she  was  rich.   Phil^waiBiiff«*^ 
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from  Bomo  form,  or  other  of  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
He  thought  of  her  help  even  more  than  of  her  lore. 
And  yet  why  would  it  be  more  honourable  to  seek  to 
marry  her  than  to  seek  to  marry  Lucy  ?  Perhaps  it 
was  that  he  set  a  greater  value  on  Lucy's  love,  which 
was  as  yet  an  altogether  unknown  quantity ;  what- 
ever it  might  be,  unless  he  could  enter  the  lists  at 
once  he  bad  not  the  slightest  chance  of  it. 

The  Wildish  affair  was  rushing  rapidly  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  that  irrepressible  being  was  evidently, 
and  doubtless  with  good  reason,  full  of  hope.  He 
had  even  begun  to  speak  to  Philip  of  what  was 
necessary  and  desirable  in  tl>e  way  of  settlements — 
not  mentioning  any  names — and  of  what  was  requi- 
site in  the  shape  of  a  mansion  for  a  newly-married 
man  with  a  few  thousands  a  year  to  begin  with.  He 
even  showed  an  exasperating  interest  in  the  shop 
windows,  as  he  and  Philip  walked  together  to  e» 
ohange  a  volume  at  Mudie*s. 

Kow  the  truth  waa  that  Wildish  had  boldly  at- 
tacked Mr.  Tabor,  and  taken  him  at  a  disadvantage. 
He  had  asked  to  be  received  on  the  footing  of  Lucy's 
lover,  and  it  was  all  in  vaiti  that  Mr.  Tabor  protested 
sinoerely,  but  laughingly,  that  he  would  rather  see 
him  no  more,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  get  rid  of  his 
daughter.  It  was  too  bad,  he  said,  to  ask  him  to 
encourage  a  deliberate  robber.  But  the  young  man 
pleaded  that  somebody  or  other  would  rob  him  of  his 
treasure  soon,  and  if  he  had  no  objection  to  his  per- 
son or  fortune,  it  was  but  fair  to  let  him  try.  He 
had  been  quite  open.  He  had  not  spoken  .to  Lucy 
at  all.  Mr.  Tabor  took*  "^at  into  the  most  favourable 
consideration.  Mrs.  ^abor  went  over  to  his  side 
with  enthusiasm,  with  that  infatuation  which  mothers 
have  for  seeing  their  daughters  married ;  and  there 
he  was,  staying  with  the  Tabors  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  and  dining  there  once  or  twice  a  week  be- 
sides. And  Lucy  was  always  glad  to  see  kim,  and 
never  once  set  down  his  frequent  visits  to  her  own 
account.  It  was  not  the  first  time  a  friendless  young 
man  had  been  made  free  of  her  father's  house.  He 
was  a  companion  of  &er  own  age,-  anol  Lucy  enjoyed 
his  companionship,  and  the  fulness  of  that  com- 
panionship, and  the  impulsive  kandliness-  ot  Arthur 
Wildish's  manner  quite  covered  the  tenderness  of 
his  love — ^indeed,  warm-hearted  as  he  was,  Wildish 
had  not  the  peculiar  quality  of  tenderness,  and  he 
did  not  miss  its  manifestation  in  Lucy.  He  was,  as 
Philip  saw,  full  of  hope,  and  Mr.  Tabor  had  already 
conveyed  several  hints  to  his  junior  partner  of  how 
matters  appeared  to  stand. 

It  was  hard  lines  for  Philip,  and  he  felt  it,  and 
gave  himself  quite  enough  of  pity  to  keep  his  pain 
thoroughly  alive  and  stinging  —  a  species  of  self- 
torture  in  which  we  all  indulge  more  or  less.  But 
on  the  whole  he  bore  it  like  a  man.  He  had  lost  his 
greatest  stake  and  another  had  won,  and  all  the 
issues  of  the  game  would  be  different — nay,  his  very 
imterest  in  it  was  partly  gone;  but  he  was  not  going 


to  give  up.  Blankness  he  could  not  endqre;  rather, 
from  the  nature  of  his  mind,  blankness  was  an  im- 
possibility to  him.  He  must  look  forward  to  some- 
thing, and  hB  looked  forward  to  a  friendship  with 
Mrs.  Austin,  a  life-long  friendship,  not  without  lore. 
He  would  never  be  able  to  love  her  as  he  loved  Lucy. 
Little  Lucy,  who  had  grown  up  before  him  from  child 
to  woman,  had  grown  into  his  souL  And  perhaps  he 
was  right.  The  fresh  untried  nature,  wrapped  in 
tender  mystery,  has  a  perpetual  and  peculiar  charm, 
and  must  be  treated  with  all  tenderness,  and  to  pour 
out  tenderness  was  in  Philip's  nature.  Mrs.  Austin 
had  suffered,  and  they  could  have  fellowship  in  suf- 
fering, which  was  quite  another  thing.  He  could 
tell  her  all  the  circumstances  of  his  case  when  the 
time  came,  make  demands  upon  her  sympathy,  and 
at  length  marry  her  when  freed  from  his  secret  em- 
barrassn^ents. 

It  did  not  strike  him  that  he  was  going  rather 
empty-handed  to  her  from  whom  he  expected  so 
much.  Poor  Ellen,  she  had  had  quite  enough  of 
chill  negation  ill  her  life,  and  just  then  she  was 
entertaining  far  other  dreams — dreams  which  were 
shedding  a  rare,  late  splendour  over  her  life— a  life 
in  which  she  moved  freely  because  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  her  companion,  and  in  which  she 
could  sacrifice  herself  with  complete  satisfaction, 
iTifl-lring  his  life  the  channel  for  the  fulness  of  her 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IS   FANNY  TO   BB   FI^BECED? 

Mbantimb  Fanny  Lovejoy's  new-found  relations  had 
been  giving  her  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  Never  had 
they  been  so  unfortunate>  according  to  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
whose  imagination  always  illuminated  the  past  and 
the  future,  and  Fanny  did  not  know  that  he  had 
repeated  the  same  phrase  a  hundred  times  under  the 
pressure  of  present  trial.  In  the  first  place,  work 
was  scarce,  and  Mrs.  Lovejoy  and  her  two  daughters 
were  thrown  idle.  It  was  of  no  use  going  from 
warehouse  to  warehouse,  their  stocks  were  complete 
for  the  season,  and  each  had  the  same  dreary  answer, 
"  Nothing  to  do."  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Lovq'oy 
received  an  advance — that  is  to  say,  borrowed  from 
his  employer  on  the  goods  of  his  which  he  was  going 
to  sell  and  didn't,  the  daily  needs  of  the  family 
swallowed  up  everything.  Beatrice  gave  a  proportion 
of  her  earning^,  by  no  means  more  than  sufficient 
for  what  she  received,  and  could  not  be  induced,  even 
by  the  sight  of  her  mother's  and  sisters*  sufferings, 
to  give  more.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them 
to  eat,  and  when  they  came  to  the  last  loaf — that  is, 
the  last  loaf  which  they  were  allowed  to  eat  on  credit 
— something  had  to  be  "  put  away  "  to  get  money  to 
buy  the  next.  That  something  was  Fanny's  feather 
bed,  followed  by  Fanny's  warm  blankets,  given  up 
just  when  their  warmth  was  most  grateful  to  the 
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poor  souls,  whose  nourishment  consisted  of  tea  and 
bread. 

Hearing  nothing  of  them  for  seTeral  weeks,  Fanny 
had  grone  to  see  them,  and  had  fomid  things  in  this 
plight.  Mr.  Lovejoy  would  have  concealed  the  fact 
that  the  gifts  of  his  niece  were  gone;  but  Mi-s.  Love- 
joy  was  bent  upon  telling,  that  she  might  not  have 
it  on  her  mind,  and  Mr.  Lovcjoy  had  covered  her 
retreat  by  a  rapid  fire  of  talk  concerning  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  coming  spring,  when  work 
would  be  abundant  %nd  sales  unprecedented.     Fanny 


her  old  home  with  regrets  and  lamentations  not 
very  flattering  to  her  new  one.  And  im mediately 
the  seemingly  quiet  and  passive  girl  was  installed 
in  Fanny's  cosy  home,  and  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  furniture  of  Fanny's  life.  Fanny  was  very 
good  to  her;  but  she  was  rather  distressed  that  ^ 
her  gifts  made  no  impression  on  the  girl — not  that 
she  wanted  gratitude;  but  her  unresponsive  ac- 
ceptance seemed  to  argue  a  heart  that  had  no 
response  to  make.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
Fanny  found  the  spring  that  unlocked  it.    When 


thought  the  girls  looked  very  dreary.     Tkey  were  |  she  proposed  the  smallest  kindness  to  her  father 


dirty  and  dejected,  and  both  had  colds,  and  it  made 
their  cousin's  kind  heart  sick  to  think  that  they  were 
suffering  from  want  of  the  food  and  warmth  which 
she  had  in  abundance.  In  her  shy  way  she  gave 
Mrs.  LoTejoy  money  for  immediate  necessities,  and 
was  going  away,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  her 
that  she  might  take  one  of  the  girls  to  be  a  kind  of 
companion,  and  she  mentioned  it  at  once,  saying, 
"  One  of  the  girls  might  come  and  stay  with  me,  as 
they  are  doing  nothing.  It  would  be  a  nice  change 
for  either  Ada  or  Geraldine ;  and  if  we  liked  each 
other  we  need  not  be  in  a  huiry  to  part,  you  know." 

Mr.  Lovejoy  was  delighted.  Wluch  of  them  would 
Fanny  prefer  to  have  ? 

Neither  of  the  girls  spoke.  Ada  looked  at  her 
father  wistfully,  and  Gei'aJdine  looked  at  her  mother, 
with  an  eager  light  in  her  eyes,  which  said  plainly, 
"Let  me  go." 

Mrs.  Lovcg'oy  was  suffering  a  pang  new  in  her 
matemal  experience ;  death  had  taken  her  children, 
and  she  had  parted  with  them  painfully  enough,  but 
it  was  almost  more  painful  to  have  them  choose  to 
go  away  from  her  thus.  And  yet  it  would  be  wrong 
in  her  to  refuse  to  let  one  go--rnever  to  come  back  to 
share  her  troubles  any  more,  and  so  never  to  be  her 
real  daughter  any  more.  She  knew  it  would  end  in 
this  way  and  in  no  other.  ^  For  what  had  she  to 
share  with  them  ?  only  when  Qeraldine  looked  at  her 
80,  it  broke  her  heart. 

"A^  had  better  go,"  said  Mr.  Lovejoy,  seeing 
that  no  one  spoke. 

"Oh,  father,  don't  send  me,"  Ada  found  courage 
to  aay ;  "  I  want  to  stay  with  you." 

"  Jerry,  you  want  to  go  ?"  said  her  mother. 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  the  girl,  frankly ;  "  but  it's 
besif,  as  papa  says,  for  Ada  to  go.  I  can  get  work 
sooner  than  Ada.  She  can't  go  about  to  the  shops 
as  I  can,  and  she  can't  help  you  so  well.  Let  Ada 
go. 

"You  shall  settle,  it  among  yourselves,"  said 
Fanny,  taking  her  leave  of  them ;  "  only  one  of  you 
will  come,"  and  she  nodded  to  her  young  cousins ; 
"  yon  know  you  needn't  stay  if  you  don't  like  living 
with  me." 

And  they  settled  it  speedily  enough ;  Ada  was  to 
go.  It  was  some  consolation  U>  Mrs.  Lovejoy  that 
the  lot  feU  to  the  unwilling  Ada,  who  parted  from 


er  mother,  or  to  her  sister  Geraldine,   the   girl's 

wistful   eyes    gathered   light    and    her   pale    face 

i  alacrity  and  brightness.     Fanny's  union  with   the 

family  became   closer  every  day — closer   than  she 

;  had  ever  contemplated.      Ada  was  never  so  happy 

I  as  when  she  was  allowed  to  go  and  see  "  them  at 

home,"  and  she  was  therefore  allowed  to  go  as  often 

as  she  chese,  or  when  she  was  not  allowed  to  go,  for 

she  fell  rather  ill  on  Fanny's  hands,  one  or  other  of 

the  family  came  to  see  her.     Through  Ada  all  the 

details  of  their  poverty  beeame  known  to  Fanny. 

The  only  ene  of  the  family  concerning  whom  Ada 

was  reticent  was  her  brother  Albert,  of  him  she 

never  spoke  at  all. 

But  one  day  Ada  was  favoured  with  a  call  from 
Albert,  and  she  happened  to  be  alone  to  receive  him. 
He  came  swaggering  into  the  room  where  she  sat 
reading,  and  the  girl  received  him  coldly,  without 
any  of  that  kindling  of  eye  and  face  which  showed 
when  she  was  pleased.  ''What  have  you  come  for  ?" 
she  said,  rising;  "is  somebody  ill?" 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  why  should  you  think  somebody 
must  be  iU?" 

"  I  only  wondered  what  had  brought  you  here," 
she  replied. 

"The  train  brought  me,"  he  answered  rudely. 
Albert  Lovqjoy's  manners  were  the  manners  of  his 
set,  and  they  were  by  no  means  conciliatory. 

Ada  waited  for  him  to  speak  after  that. 

"I'm  not  welcome  to  your  ladyship,  I  see,"  he 
said  mockingly ;  "  I'm  come  a  begging,  you  suppose, 
don't  you  ?  Come,  Ada»"  he  added  in  another  tone, 
I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  I'm  terribly 
down  on  my  luck.  I  want  you  to  get  the  old  girl  to 
lend  me  ten  or  a  dozen  pounds.  My  month's  screw 
will  be  paid  next  week,  and  I'll  pay  it  back — I  will 
indeed." 

"What  do  you  want  the  money  for,  Albert  ?"  she 
said,  looking  quickly  at  him,  all  her  passiveness  gone, 
and  speaking  with  a  decision  that  seemed  quite  new 
in  her. 

He  flushed  as  he  answered,  "To  make  up  some 
money  I  lost  last  week ;  ten  pounds  out  of  petty 
cash.  I'm  a  lucky  fellow,"  he  added,  with  a  forced 
laugh,  "  am  I  not  ?  There's  no  end  of  a  row  in  our 
place  over  anything  of  the  sort— just  as  if  fellows 
were  thieves." 
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"Did  yon  lose  this  money  or  spend  it,  Albert?" 
asked  his  sister. 

"I've  told  you  I  lost  it,"  replied  Albert^  snlkily. 
(It  was  true,  he  liad  lost  it — at  play.)  "  PU  lose  my 
sitoation  over  this  paltry  piece  of  business/'  he 
went  on — "that  is,  if  I  can't  pay  up  the  money; 
and  I  can't  afford  to  lose  it.  I  could  do  a  great  deal 
better  for  myself,  of  course ;  but  I  can't  go  out  like 
an  unmarried  man,  and  they  know  it  too,"  he 
swaggered. 

At  this  juncture  Fanny  appeared,  and  both  brother 
and  sister  kept  silence. 

"  How  is  Emily  ?"  said  Fanny,  kindly,  when  she 
had  shaken  hands  with  Albert,  who  was  her  least 
frequent  visitor — indeed,  she  had  never  seen  him 
since  the  Sunday  he  dined  there.  "Why  did  you  nOt 
bring  her  with  you  ?" 

"  Beg  to  be  excused,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
waggery.  "  Em'ly  cries  from  morning  to  night,  and 
the  baby  from  night  to  mommg." 
"  Dear  me  !"  said  Fanny ;  "  th^  must  be  HI." 
"  If  Em'ly  could  be  set  up  a  little,"  said  Ada,  with 
the  wisdom  of  fifteen,  "  the  baby  would  get  better, 
and  oease  fretting." 

Albert  laughed,  but  not  pleasantly,  and  Fanny 
asked  him  to  be  seated,  but  he  continued  to  stand. 

"  I've  been  telling  Ada  what  I  came  for,"  he  said. 
"  I've  been  very  unlucky,  and  lost  ten  pounds  of  my 
employer's  money,  and  I  want  yoa  to  lend  it  to  me 
for  a  week  or  two." 

"Dear  me  I"  said  Fanny,  reddening;  "I'm  sorry 
Fve  not  got  so  much  in  the  house.  If  s  in  the  second 
half  of  the  quarter,"  she  added»  apologetically,  "  and 
you  know  I  draw  my  inoome  quarterly — ^that  is,  Mr. 
Tenterden  brings  it  to  me."  Fanny  did  not  say  that 
her  quarter's  income  had  net  lasted  out,  so  great 
had  been  the  drafts  already  made  upon  her. 

"  It's  very  hard,"  said  Albert,  in  an  ii^jured  tone. 
Fazmy  quite  felt  she  was  doing  him  an  injury  when 
he    recapitulated   the  likelihood  of   his  losing  his 
situation  and  being  suspected  of  dishonesty. 
Ada  had  remained  neutral  till  now. 
"Mother  will  be  in  a  fine  way  if  I  get  disgraced," 
said  her  brother,  looking  at  her;  and  her  face  became 
eager  in  a  moment. 

"What  can  I  do  ?"  asked  the  helpless  Fanny. 
Nobody  answered  her ;  but  Ada,  seeing  her  per* 
plexity,  went  over  to  her  side  and  crouched  down  by 
her  chair. 

Albert  did  not  offer  to  go.  It  was  very  painful  to 
Fanny,  and  becoming  every  moment  more  painfuL 
She  must  make  a  final  decision.  It  was  this  he  was 
waiting  for.  Fanny  found  it  impossible  to  make  the 
decision  against  him. 

"  Dear  me  I  dear  me !"  she  kept  r^)eating;  and 
then  it  oceurred  to  her  to  say,  "but  sively  the 
gentleman  would  wait  if  it  was  all  explained  to 
him." 


"  No,  I  assure  you  he  won't  wait ;  you  don't  know 
what  business  is,"  said  Albert.  "The  governor  is 
hard  as  nails.  He  wouldn't  believe  I  had  lost  it  if 
I  went  down  on  my  knees  to  him." 

"  Could  you  wait  till  to-morrow  ?"  asked  Fanny, 
at  the  last  of  her  defences,  and  thitiiring  within 
herself  that  she  would  borrow  the  money  some- 
where. 

"  It'll  be  all  up  with  me  if  I  wait  till  to-morrow/' 
he  said,  thinking  that  the  present  opportunity  must 
not  be  allowed  to  slip. 

Then  Fanx^  rose  and  went  to  her  desk,  and  wrote 
a  little  note  to  Philip  Tenterden,  in  which  she  asked 
him  to  g^ve  the  bearer  ten  pounds,  adding  that  the 
said  bearer  weuld  ezplain  to  him  the  neoessitieB  of 
the  case. 

Albert  accepted  the  solution,  though  not  very 
cheerfully,  and  went  away,  going  straight  to  Philip's 
quarters,  which,  as  it  took  some  time^  and  the  even- 
ing was  far  advanced,  he  did  not  reach  till  after  that 
grentleman's  return. 

Their  mutual  antagonism  was  apparent  at  the 
first  encounter.  They  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands. 
Philip  took  the  note  held  forth  by  Albert,  and  coldly 
motioned  him  to  a  seat.  Very  coldly  he  then  re- 
quesied  the  explanation  mentioned  in  the  note. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  an  explanation," 
swaggered  Albert. 

"Touwill  see  by  reading  this;"  and  PhiHp  handed 
back  to  him  Fazm/s  little  note. 

"  The  explanation  is,  that  I  lost  the  money,  and  it 
was  not  mine  to  lose,  and  must  be  made  good  at 
once,"  q^d  Albert,  sulkily. 

"  But  how  did  you  lose  it  ?"  asked  Philip. 

"Thaf  s  none  of  your^business,"  said  Albert,  losing 
his  temper  completely.  "Ifs  not  your  money  Tm 
asking  a  loan  of." 

While  this  was  going  on  a  rapid  argument  had 
been  passing  throagh  Philip's  mind.  "  These  people 
are  fieecing  Fanny,"  he  thought ;  "  and  I  ought  not 
to  allow  her  to  be  fieeeed."  Then  he  answered,  **  1 
cannot  let  you  have  this  money;  Miss  Lovqjoy  has 
already  drawn  her  quarter's  interest,  and  I  must  see 
her  before  I  can  advance  another." 

"You  see  what  she  says !"  cried  Albert,  passion- 
ately. 

"I  do." 

"And  you  won't  let  me  have  it?" 

"  I  will  not." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  right  you  have  to 
refuse.  She  can  take  her  money  out  of  your  hands 
any  day,"  was  Albert's  rejoinder. 

But  Philip  stood  his  ground,  and  to  this  he  merely 
bowed. 

And  Albert  took  his  departure,  muttering  thjeats 
and  insinuatioMs,  in  which  Philip  caught  and  wineed 
at  the  words,  "  You'U  repent  of  this." 
(To  hi  contiMud,) 
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SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS. 
CKapten  to  he  read — Judges  vi,,  vii 

>DUCTION.— Ask  a  few  qaestions  as  to 
the  Israelites'  settlement  in  Canaan,  and 
refer  to  Jaclges  ii.  7 — 12  for  their  oondition 
after  Joshua's  death.  Describe  their  con- 
dition— ^the  land  fairly  distributed,  each 
with  luB  own  plot  of  land — ^vine  and  fig-tree — and  all 
might  have  been  welL  What  caused  trouble  ?  Com- 
manded to  destroy  natives  of  country,  but  indo- 
lently did  not  do  so ;  made  alliances,  which  led  to 
learning  their  idolatry.  Ask  how  they  had  been 
already  punished  at  Sinai  for  this.  Ask  what  are  God's 
three  sore  judgments — ^war,  famine,  pestilence  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13).  Which  was  sent  now  upon  the  Israelites, 
and  wliy?  Show  how  Gk>d's  judgments  are  retri- 
butiye  :  the  nations  spared  became  their  greatest 
curse.  At  time  when  Gideon  lived  had  been  oppressed 
by  lOdianites  for  seven  years.  Ask  effect  of  enemies 
being  in  country;  refer  to  distress  of  France  in  late 
war,  lasting  only  six  months.  What  could  Israelites 
do?  At  last  cried  to  God.  Ask  what  He  had 
already  done  for  them,  and  His  promises  that  none 
shall  ever  seek  in  vain.  Ask  who  the  judges'  were, 
and  for  what  purpose  sent.  They  were  deliverers,  as 
SamsoB  from  Philistines,  and  many  others :  judges, 
as  Beborali  and  others ;  and  they  acted  occasionally 
as  priesU,  in  the  absence  of  a  settled  place  of  worship 
and  priesthood.  Thus  we  shall  see  Gideon,  though 
of  tribe  of  Manasseh  and  not  Levi,  was  directed  to 
offer  bnmt-sacrifioe. 

L  Gibbon's  call.  (Bead  Judges  ti.  11 — 24.)  No- 
tice the  following  points :  the  dread  of  the  Midianites 
causing  Gideon  to  thresh  the  wheat  secretly;  the 
▼isit  of  the  angeL  Gideon,  not  knowing  who  he  was 
(rer.  22),  thought  it  only  a  man,  called  him  "  my 
lord  " — ie.,  sir."  Notice  the  similarity  between  his 
visitation  and  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i.  11), 
and  oi  the  oouTersation  to  that  between  God  and 
Hoaee  when  he  was  sent  to  Pharaoh.  Ask  what  it 
was  a  cftU  to  do,  and  how  could  Gideon  hope  to  slay 
the  Midianites.  I^bably  Gideon  thought  this  was 
seme  greskt  man  proposing  a  scheme  for  destroy- 
ing the  enemy,  and  that  he  was  to  help  him.  Show 
how  great  was  Gideon's  (a)  humiiUy:  thinking 
himself  unworthy— just  such  humility  as  John  the 
Baptist's  whr^n  called  to  baptise  Christ  (Matt.  iii.  16). 
Notice  also  his  (b)  hospUaUiy  in  bringing  food  for 
the  stranger— just  as  Abraham  had  done  (Gen.  rviii. 
5) :  botih  entertained  angels  unawares  (Heb.  ziii.  2).' 
Ask  how  God  accepted  the  offering ;  refer  to  Elijah 
at  Monnt  Carmel*  to  show  how  Gkd  was  wont  to  send 
fire :  the  result  was  to  increase  his  (e)  faiUK.  Afraid 
of  death  because  had  seen  angel;  when  God  said, 
**  Peace  be  to  thee,"  he  belie?ed,  and  unbidden  offered 
sacrifice.     So  when  Christ  ^^^eared  to  apostles  on 


Skcovd  Skbies.    No.  5.  Gideok. 

I  the  sea,  and  after  His  resurrection.  His  words  of 
peace  calmed  their  fears  and  increased  their  faith. 

II.  GiDBON  WORKING  AT  HOKB.  (Bead  vi.  26 — 82.) 
Ask  what  he  was  called  to  60 — two  kinds  of  work — 
put  down  idolatry  and  destroy  Midianites.  Where 
was  he  to  begin  ?  Why  at  his  lather's  house  P  Point 
out  what  this  would  show  on  Gideon's  part — (a)  bold- 
ness, to  destroy  his  father's  idol  and  grove ;  (6)  deter- 
minatwn  to  do  exactly  what  God  bade  him  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  show  that  his  faith  at  present  was 
weak — did  it  at  night;  like  Nicedemus,  who  came 
to  Christ  (John  iiL  2),  but  point  out  how,  when  this 
was  done,  his  faith  grew  strong,  and  he  boldly  stood 
out  for  God  under  the  influence  of  His  Spirit  (yer.  84). 
Now  describe  the  scene  at  Gideon's  house*,  family 
awake — altar  of  Baal  found  destroyed — ^the  alarm 
and  confusion — the  inquiry.  One  of  the. ten  ser- 
vants who  helped  Gideon  tells  the  message  to  his 
father,  to  kill  him.  His  father's  wise  answer,  that 
Baal,  a  god,  can  plead  for  himself;  the  result — 
Gideon's  life  spared  and  a  strong  feeling  excited  in 
his  favour. 

Pbactzoal  lbssonb.  (1)  JBtfltgion  must  begin  at  home. 
Children  often  wish  to  do  things  for  God  away  from 
home.  Show  how  must  first  bring  influence  to  bear 
ui>on  home  life,  trying  to  check  any  wrong-doings  at 
home,  and  then  may  expect  God's  blessing  in  other 
parts.  (2)  T/is  blessing'  of  prompt  ohedience.  Gideon, 
in  fear  and  trembling,  did  what  he  was  told,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  whole  people  followed  him.  So 
Nicodpmus  at  first  came  by  night,  then  spoke  boldly 
for  Christ  in  the  Sanhedrim,  then  helped  Joseph  to 
bury  Him.  So  always,  boldness  for  God  will  be 
blessed.  Bring  this  home  to  children — ^boys  stopping 
bad  language  in  school  or  workshops,  refusing  to 
join  in  doing  wrong,  will  be  respected  and  gain 
influence. 

III.  Gidbok's  WOBK  ABBOAD.  (l)  The  signs.  (Bead 
yi.  36—40.)  Ask  what  signs  had  been  granted  to 
Moses  (Exod.  iii.),  and  show  how  gracious  God  was  ia 
granting  Gideon  the  exact  sig^ns  he  asked  for,  and 
how  it  would  encourage  him  to  persevere.  (2)  The 
preparation,  (Bead  vii.  1—8.)  Ask  the  number  of 
(Hdeon's  army  (ver.  3),  would  32,000  be  too  many 
against  the  countless  hosts  of  Midianites  ?  and  yet 
must  be  reduced.  Why?  Ask  how  Jericho  had 
been  taken.  What  did  6k>d  want  to  show  the  people  ? 
His  sovereignty.  How  were  the  numbers  twice  re- 
duced, till  300  only  were  left.  (3)  The  dream,  (Bt.  wl 
9—15.)  Ask  how  Gideon  might  feel  with  this  hand- 
ful of  men;  how  he  was  encouraged ;  and  the  effect, 
that  he  worshipped  the  Lord.  (4)  The  batOe.  (Bead 
19 — 23.)  Picture  out  the  scene— dark  night ;  watch 
of  enemy  lately  set ;  Gideon's  army,  in  three  com- 
panies of  100  each,  stealing  along ;  lamps  concealed 
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in  jugs  in  left  hand,  trumpets  in  right  hand;  the 
signal— the  jugs  suddenly  broken,  lamps  blazing, 
trumpets  sounding ;  the  alarm ;  the  enemy,  in  sudden 
surprise,  slaying  each  other;  the  rout  and  pursuit 
(vii.  24—25  ;  viii.  4). 

;;  Practical  lessons.  Israelites  would  learn  that 
"  God  saveth  not  with  many  or  with  few."  We  may 
learn  to  trust  all  our  concerns  in  Gtod*a  hands ;  when 
things  seem  darkest,  and  all  against  ms.  He  can  help 
by  Himself. 

IV.  Gideon's  old  a«b.  (Bead  viiL  22—27.)  Ask 
who  was  the  Israelites'  king,  and  why,  therefore, 
Gideon  declined.  Show  how  tte  least  departure 
from  God*s  ways  leads  to  sin ;  second  commandment 
forbids  graven  images  of  God ;  but  Gideon's  golden 
ephod  (Note)  probably  had  representations  of  God  on 
it,  and  led  Israelites  to  sin  (ver.  27) ;  showing  how 
careful  even  best  men  must  be  not  to  cause  offence 


(Matt,  xviii.  7).    At  last  died  honoured  and  respected 

(ver.  32). 

Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  judges. 

2.  What  were  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  judges? 
8.  Give  an  account  of  Gideon's  oalL 

4.  What  three  qualities  did  Gideon  show  ? 

5.  What  was  Gideon's  work  at  home,  and  what 
two  qualities  did  he  exhibit  ? 

6.  Name  two  practical  lessons  to  be  learned. 

7.  What  was  Gideon's  work  abroad,  and  how  was 
his  faith  encouraged  P 

8.  What  fault  did  he  commit  in  his  old  age  ? 
Note. — Ephod.    A  short  cloak  oorering  the  Bhoulden  and 

breast :  ordinariiy  of  linen,  but  the  high  priest's  wai  to  be 
of  gold,  blue,  purple  and  fine  linen.  The  Egyptian  ephod 
was  ooTered  with  idolatrous  figures,  which  Gidmrn  probably 
copied. 


HABByS    BASH    WISH, 

AND  HOW  THE  PAIKISS  GBANTED  IT.   BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  6BEBNE. 


CHAFTEB  in. 
HAT  <K)uld  it  have  been?  surely  that 
stupid  old  Tray  had  not  remained  lying 
on  the  rug  when  he  heard  some  one 
running  down  the  stairs  P  No,  old  Tray 
was  far  too  careful  of  his  limbs  to  have 
quietly  run  such  a  risk ;  and  as  Harry  rubbed  the 
palms  of  his  blue  hands  and  his  poor  bruised  knees, 
he  could  not  resist  turning  back  to  see  what  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  fall,  and  there  in  the  inner  hall,  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  still  seemingly  much  annoyed 
at  what  had  occurred,  lay  an  old  g^t,  with  long  beard 
and  solemn  eyes,  licking  with  an  earnest  solicitude 
the  side  of  ito  body  on  which  Harry  had  so  uncere- 
moniously descended. 

So  many  extraordinary  things  had  occurred  this 
morning,  that  this  almost  astounding  sight  did  not 
produce  as  great  an  effect  on  his  mind  as  it  might 
otherwise  hare  done,  so  having  for  a  moment  tried  to 
tmrayel  the  why  and  the  wherefore  in  his  puzzled 
brain,  Harry  gaye  it  up  and  hurried  down  the  narrow 
Testibule  passage  to  the  hall  door,  eager  aboye  all  to 
rescue  old  Lop-ears  from  an  untimely  end,  and  save 
his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  Jack. 

Judgring  by  the  noise  of  nibbling,  scratching,  scrab- 
bling, and  skirmishing  about  in  the  passage,  the  mice 
seemed  to  be  holding  an  early  parliament,  but  all 
fled  at  the  sound  of  the  boy*s  eager  footsteps,  and 
no  further  impediment  presented  itself  tUl  Harry 
acti\ally  stood  outside,  knee-deep  in  the  cold  snow 
which  lay  heaped  up  in  the  vestibule. 

Here,  indeed,  he  did  pause,  poor  child,  and  looked 
around  him  in  dismay  and  utter  bewilderment.  He  did 
not  even  seem  to  feel  the  cold,  or  to  be  sensible  of  the 


scantiness  of  his  attire ;  his  whole  mind  had  evidently 
become  absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to  take  in  the 
extraordinary  position  of  everything  around  him, 
and  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  aa  to  how  it  had  all 
happened. 

First,  right  across  his  path  lay  one  of  the  great 
stone  pillars  which  supported  the  portico;  another, 
though  not  actually  fallen,  leaned  in  a  helpless  way 
against  its  neighbour ;  and  tlie  portico  itself  in  many 
places  seemed  crumbled  and  fallen  away.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  token  of  ruin  or  disaster ;  tiie  staunch 
oak-tree,  between  whose  branches  hung  the  children's 
swing,  and  at  whose  base  was  built  the  circular  seat, 
so  secluded  and  sociable,  lay  also  on  its  side,  a  fallen 
gpuunt,  with  the  snow  piled  high  on  its  gnarled  roots; 
and  the  very  wall  wliich  bounded  the  pleasure  ground 
itself  seemed  nothing  now  but  an  irr^^ular  heap  of 
stones,  with  great  gaps  leading  out  upon  the  highway. 

" There  must  have  been  an  earthquake  in  the  night; 
some  awful  thing  must  have  happened  while  I  was 
asleep !  *'  cried  Harry,  trembling  from  head  to  foot  as 
he  gazed  around  him.  '*  Perhaps  every  one  but  myself 
has  been  killed ; "  and  as  this  terrible  thought  occurred 
to  his  mind,  his  lip  quivered  and  the  cry  burst  from 
his  lips,  "  Papa — mamma,  where  are  you  ?  what  has 
become  of  you  ?  what  has  happened  ?  "  but  only  » 
kind  of  hollow  echo  seemed  to  rush  up  through  the 
empty  house  which  answered  him  mournfully,  "  Where 
are  you — where  are  you  P  " 

Harry  darted  back  into  the  house,  down  the  dark 
vestibule  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  eager  to  ascertain 
if  they  had  really  responded  to  his  cry ;  but  the  goat 
had  now  taken  possession  of  the  lowest  step  ft°^ 
would  not  allow  him  to  pass  by,  and  though  he  shouted 
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and  screamed  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  who 
ought  to  have  heard  and  answered  him,  there  was 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  but  the  scurryiilg  hither  and 
thither  of  mice  and  other  wild  but  timid  a:iimal8. 

Harry  again  took  refuge  in  the  open  air,  and  more 
frightened  and  confused  at  every  step,  made  his  way 
towards  the  yard  leading  to  the  garden.  Here  there 
was  not  the  same  dismal  loneliness,  but  still  greater 
seemed  the  confusion  and  disorder.  In  the  centre  of 
the  yard,  under  cover  of  the  horse  mUl  roof,  there  were 
at  least  a  dozen  cows  lying  down  lazily  chewing  the 
cud,  and  gazing  calmly  out  through  their  .large, 
thoughtful  eyes;  scores  of  cocks  and  hens  were 
pecking  and  scraping  in  the  snow,  or  crowing  hoarsely 
in  defiance  of  each  other,  and  as  to  Jack's  lop-eared 
rabbits^  there  were  not  scores,  but  hundreds  of  tbem 
bobbing  in  and  out  of  old  sheds  and  outhouses,  or 
persuing  each  other  in  wild  skirmishea  across  the 
yard. 

This    strange   sight,   and  the  thought  of   Jack's 

delight  and  pride  at  being  the   possessor  of  so  many 

rabbits,  gave  a  momentary  check  to  poor  Harry's 

stupefied  terror.    He  tried  to  choose  some  of  them,  and 

catch  them ;  but  they  were  wary  and  swift  of  limb, 

and  alter  several  fruitless  efforts  he  was  obliged  to 

give  up  and  rest  himself,  sitting  down  on  the  old  stone 

trough  by  the  pump,  for  his  knees  trembled,  his  feet 

ached  with  the  cold,  and  the  sleet,  which  was  still 

fiUiing  in  long,  slanting  lines  from  the  heavy  clouds 

above,  seemed  to  cut  him  through  and  through. 

How  long  he  sat  there,  leaning  his  poor  tired  head 
against  the  iron  handle,  he  could  not  tell ;  the  cold 
had  so  numbed  him,  he  did  not  care  to  more,  and  the 
thought  of  returning  to  the  empty,  desolate  house, 
waa  more  dreadful  to  him  than  anything  else.  There 
was  some  companionship  at  least  in  the  cows  and 
the  fowls,  and  the  lop-eared  rabbits,  but  what  would 
it  be  when  night  came  on  again,  and  the  red  sun 
behind  the  snow  clouds  gave  no  more  light?  and 
Harry,  suddenly  thinking  of  this,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  though  he  was  a  hero,  a  soldier, 
a  brave  boy,  to  whom  tears  were  a  real  pain,  and  a 
more  real  disgrace,  he  burst  out  into  such  loud  and 
piteous  sobs,  that  even  the  cows  stopped  chewing  the 
cud  to  hsten,  and  the  hens,  who  had  been  pecking  at 
his  little  blue  toes  in  the  snow,  fled  from  him  in  fear 
and  surprise. 

All  the  long  morning  not  one  soul  had  entered  the 
yard,  usually  alive  with  workmen,  and  resounding 
with  cheery  farm  sounds  of  the  flail,  or  the  whetting 
of  tile  scythe,  or  the  tinkle  of  the  milk-cans.  Not  a 
human  footstep  had  been  heard  in  the  lane  dose 
beside  him,  or  the  whistle  of  a  passer-by ;  it  was  as  if 
the  whole  place  bad  been  suddenly  forsaken  in  the 
night,  and  some  ban  had  fallen  upon  it.  Supposing 
he  were  to  wander  a  little  way  down  the  road,  and 
see  if  all  were  changed  in  the  outer  world,  as  well  as 
in  his  own  home  and  his  own  house  ?  he  could  not 
feel  more  lonely  and  miserable  than  he  did  now,  go 


where  he  would,  and  he  might  meet  with  some  one 
who  would  have  pity  on  him  and  give  him  shelter  in 
his  helpless,  lonely  condition. 

So  at  length,  the  sun  being  now  on  the  decline,  and 
the  darkness  coming  oa  with  giant  strides,  Harry 
rose  from  beside  the  pump  and  walked  straight  out 
through  the  gap  in  the  hedge  into  the  lane  beyond. 
Tliis  lane  led  to  the  main  road  on  the  one  side,  and 
right  up  the  mountain  on  the  other,  and  for  some 
seconds  he  hesitated  which  way  he  would  go,  but  at 
length  something  determined  him  to  choose  the  more 
secluded  of  the  two  roads,  and  without  further  delay 
he  turned,  tired  as  he  iTas,  and  breasted  the  fui'ssy 
hill. 

It  was  a  puff  of  blue  smoke  curling  up  from  a 
distant  cabin  roof  on  the  mountain-side  that  had 
attracted  poor  Harry's  attention,  and  made  hope  stii 
suddenly  in  his  breast ;  had  not  he  often  read  in 
books  before  now  of  lost  children,  poor  wandering 
babes  being  called  back  to  life  and  energy  by  the 
sight  of  just  such  a  wreath  of  pale  smoke  emerging 
from  a  hut  where  lived  some  good  old  dame,  or 
tender  hearted  ruffian  ?  Was  it  not  so  with  Willy  the 
Woodman  and  his  dog  Cssar?  and  did  not  Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb,  when  he  had  given  up  all  for  lost,  spy  just 
such  a  friendly  beacon,  and  find  rest  and  cheer  for 
the  night?  and  as  each  fresh  tale  of  fairy  lore  rose 
up  comfortingly  before  his  mind,  he  quickened  his 
pace,  and  passed  on  through  the  still  drifting  snow 
and  increasing  darkness  to  the  cottage  on  the  moon 
Not  one  living  soul  did  he  meet  on  all  this  long  and 
toilsome  walk ;  aU  the  cabins  by  the  roadside  were 
deserted,  and  most  of  them  in  ruins ;  not  a  creature 
wished  him  God  speed,  or  held  out  a  welcoming  hand; 
it  was  like  walking  through  a  dead  world,  without  life 
or  sound,  save  when  an  owl  screeched  at  him  frem 
the  ivy,  or  a  startled  rook  flapped  about  overhead  in 
the  snow-laden  branches. 

At  last — ^yes,  at  last — after,  oh !  such  a  weazy 
climb— Harry  came  in  full  view  of  the  cabin.  No 
light  burned  as  yet  within  its  window,  but  still  up 
from  the  chimney  issued  a  ghostly  cloud  of  smoke. 
Harry  now  having  reached  the  longed-for  goal, 
almost  feared  to  advance  further.  What  if  out  of  the 
darkness  were  to  spring  some  ereature  more  terrible 
than  the  darkness  itself — some  evil  gnome  or  black 
enchanter?  But  this  was  not  the  experience  of  Uttle 
bewildered  Willy,  nor  the  fate  that  awaited  the  other 
heroes  or  heroines  of  his  favourite  books,  and  gather- 
ing up  all  the  courage  left  within  his  little  perished 
frame,  Harry  pushed  open  the  gate  that  separated  the 
cabin  from  the  road,  and  going  up  the  narrow  path^ 
knocked  timidly  at  the  door. 

At  first  there  was  no  answer,  nor  till  the  knock 
was  repeated  many  times  did  he  hear  any  one  move 
within ;  but  at  laat  there  was  a  stir,  a  kind  of  groan, 
and  a  trembling  voice  cried  querulously,  "  Eh !  whafs 
that?— what's  that  aknockin'  itself  against  the  door? 
I  cannot  rise  to  see.     Some  poor  wild  thing  driven. 
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na  doofcy  by  the  oold  to  seek  shelter  within;  but  I 
oanna'  rise  to  see.  Be  off  with  yon,  whate'er  you  are, 
and  do  not  come  troublin'  me  more." 

Bat  Harry  could  not  turn  back  now;  if  he  did  not 
find  the  rest  and  shelter  he  had  so  long  toiled  for,  he 
felt  he  must  lie  down  and  die.  The  sleet  was  coming 
down  more  pitilessly  than  ever,  and  a  piercing  wind 
had  sprung  up  upon  the  moors;  no,  there  was  no 
turning  back,  he  must  go  and  seek  the  fate  within, 
let  it  be  what  it  might. 

Once  again,  therefore,  Harry  knocked,  and  pushing 
against  the  door  with  all  his  force,  it  slowly  yielded 
to  his  pressure,  the  rusty  hinges  creaked,  the  panels 
groaned  at  the  unusual  strain  put  upon  them,  but 
still  the  opening  grew  wider  and  wider,  till  at  length 
he  stood  inside  the  portal,  trying  with  dazed  eyes 
and  beating  heart  to  fathom  the  darkness  within. 

That  there  was  some  living  inhabitant  of  the 
oabin  he  could  not  doubt,  he  had  heard  the  voice, 
and  he  could  even  distinguish  already  something  in 
shape  and  form  like  a  human  figure  crouching  on  a 
bench  by  the  side  of  a  waning  fire ;  but  whether  it 
was  some  homely  countryman,  ready  and  willing  to 
give  him  help  when  he  should  hear  his  sad  tale,  or 
some  evil  being  lying  in  wait  for  his  destruction,  he 
oould  not  by  any  means  discern. 

Whatever  it  was,  let  it  be  man  or  woman,  witch  or 
enchanter,  the  opening  of  the  door  did  not  seem  to 
make  any  impression  upon  it,  for  there  was  no  move- 
ment of  surprise,  or  raising  of  the  angry,  querulous 
voice  he  had  heard  when  outside.  All  the  energies 
of  the  strange  being  seemed  centred  about  the  fire^ 
for  as  Harry  still  looked  earnestly  in  its  directisn,  he 
could  see  two  long  shrivelled  arma,  stretched  out 
over  the  embers,  and  the  head  bent  low  down  almost 
to  the  knees,  as  if  to  draw  in  with  its  breath  the 
dull  heat  emitted  by  the  dying  fire. 

''It  must  be  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  of 
whom  I  was  reading  yesterday  in  my  fairy  tale  book,'* 
murmured  Harry  to  himself  with  a  shudder,  as  a 
sudden  leap  of  flame  in  the  grate  revealed  still  more 
clearly  the  outlinea  of  the  figure  before  him.  And  a 
strange  figure  it  was,  with  shoulders  twisted  and  dis- 
torted, a  long  grey  beard  hanging  almost  to  its  very 
feet  as  it  leaned  forward,  and  matted  locks  of  white 
hair,  which  nearly  hid  from  sight  a  face  wrinkled  and 
yellow  like  a  withered  apple. 

**  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  it  con  be  no  other !  Had  not  I  better 
make  my  escape  before  he  looks  up  and  discovers  me, 
and  perhaps  leaps  upon  my  back  and  strangles  me?" 
mattered  Harry,  «aaxiously,  and  he  gazed  from  the 
figure  to  the  open  door,  where  the  sleet  was  still 
beating  in  remorselessly,  and  from  the  door  to  the 
aged  figure  in  front  of  hira. 


Tes,  it  was  better  to  make  his  escape  if  he  could, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  cold  and  the  wind,  the  snow 
and  the  darkness,  and  the  utter  loneliness  without; 
with  the  warning  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  before  hia 
eyes,  it  were  folly  to  remain  within  the  reach  of  such 
a  heartless  man  as  this,  death  itself  might  be  eren 
more  to  be  desired  than  to  be  chained  to  such  a  being 
for  life. 

At  this  moment,  while  Harry  hesitated  whether  to 
go  or  stay,  the  figure  moved,  it  raised  its  head,  with- 
drew its  hands  from  their  outstretched  position  o^ei 
the  fire,  and  looked  Harry  full  in  the  f aco. 

Harry  would  have  made  his  escape  iiow  if  heooaU, 
but  he  could  not,  his  numbed  feet  and  legs  seemei 
to  have  lost  all  power  of  movement,  and  he  stood 
opposite  the  old  man,  as  if  frozen  to  the  spot,  gazing 
into  the  fire  in  an  agony  of  fright. 
{To  he  concluded.) 


"THE    QUIVEB"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

27.  With  the  name  of  Eaoa,  the  son  of  Seth,  the 
sacred  historian  connects  a  remarkable  circumstance 
illustrative  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  What 
is  it  P 

28.  Where  in  St.  Paul's  writings  do  we  find  refer- 
ence made  to  the  serpent  concerned  in  the  temptation 
of  Eve? 

29.  How  many  times  does  the  word  ''Jehovah" 
occur  in  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  P 

80.  By  which  of  the  prophets,  and  in  what  con- 
nection, is  the  name  of  Persia  first  used  in  the  Bible  ? 

31.  "With  stammering  lips  and  another  tongue 
will  ho  speak  to  this  people."  This  passage  is  quoted 
by  St.  Paul.     Give  his  precise  rendering  of  it. 

32.  There  is  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  which  seems  to 
be  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Psalms.     Give  it. 

33.  Point  out  the  applicability  of  our  Lord's 
answer  to  John's  disciples  when  sent  to  ask  Him 
whether  He  were  the  Christ  or  not. 

34.  Mention  the  first  occasion  on  which  our  Lord 
intimated  the  rejection  of  the  Jewish  people. 

35.  A  reference  to  the  first  Messianic  prophecy 
contained  in  the  Bible  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  th« 
Romans.     Give  chapter  and  verse. 


ANSWBBS  to  qUBSTIONS  ON  PAOB  64. 

18.  "  Because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his 
brother's  righteous  "  (1  John  iii.  12). 

19.  2  Sam.  zii  10,  11,  14. 

20.  (1)  '« The  Lord,  shall  smite  him ;  (2)  or  his  day 
shaU  come  to  die;  (3)  or  he  shaU  desoand into  battl^ 
and  perish  "  (1  Sam.  zzvi.  10). 

21.  Mattan  (2  Kinfifs  xi.  18). 
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THE    MINISTRY    OF 

"  The  time  1b  short" 


YOUTH. 


ri  OFTEN  think  that  we  are  wrong, 
Ik    That  in  this  yaried  world  of  ours 
5^     We  seek  to  gather  nought  but  flowers, 
And  leave  the  weeds  till  we  are  strong. 

TOL.   DL 


We  love  them  not,  these  ruined  forms^ 
These  wrecks  of  beauty — flowers  run  wild; 
We  ask  not  what  their  life  beguiled, — 
Alluring  streams  or  howling  storms. 

427 
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We  too  inxich  love  the  bright  and  sweet. 

And  do  not  pity  where  we  hate ; 

We  stretch  no  hand  to  reinstate 
The  withered  things  beneath-oor  feet. 

Yot  Gh>d  made  these  as  wheat;  not  tares; 

As  incense  flowers,  not  bazief  ul  weed. 

Of  each  and  all  the  Lord  hath  need 
To  torn  men's  blasphemies  to  prayers ! 

t 
We  greatly  err  who  little  tnow 

The  trials  which  these  souls  distrest. 
And  wronght  rebellion  in  their  breast ; 
We  only  mark  their  overthrow. 

We  too  had  fallen  but  for  Him 

Who  would  not  let  the  bruised  reed  break ; 

Who  gave  us  strength  when  all  was  weak. 
Who  gave  us  light  when  all  was  dim. 

Shall  we  on  our  uprightness  lean. 
And  with  self -pure  and  moteless  eyes 
Condemn  a  brother^s  leprosies. 

And  cry  'gainst  him,  "  Unclean,  unclean  ?  " 

I  know  not  where  your  lot  is  cast. 

In  lonely  hamlets  or  in  crowds ; 

I  warn  you  but  of  gathering-  clouds ; 
The  longest  day  must  dose  at  last. 

One  thing  I  know,  that  there  abound 
Works  which  your  hands,  though  weak,  may  do. 
Shrink !  and  a  Voice  shall  cry  'gainst  you, 

"  To  are  but  cumberers  of  the  ground  I 

"  Your  faith  is  dead,  and  ye  shall  die; 
Without  one  effort  to  do  good 
For  Him  who  spared  not  His  own  blood. 

Your  faith  is  fine-wrought  blasphemy ! " 

"  Here  was  he  hort^  here  lived,  here  died,** 
May  rest  on  some  decaying  stone ; 
But  no  memorial  of  deeds  done 

To  glorify  Christ  crucified  i 


And  yet  we  hide  our  powers  of  youth 
Deep  buried  'neatii  a  weight  of  earth. 
Entrusted  talents  seeking  birth 

That  they  may  combat  with  untruth. 

We  leave  them  till  we  grow  more  old. 
Till  we  are  stronger  for  the  fight ; 
TlLl  we  ourselves  have  more  of  light. 

We  leave  them  till  *'  the  tale  is  told." 

Yea,  tin  "the  tale  is  told,"  and  then 
We  mourn  for  all  our  early  powers ; 
We  mourn  for  all  those  idled  hours. 

We  fain  would  have  our  youth  again. 

It  is  no  wild,  unheard-of  dream. 
That  e'en  a  child  hath  labours  here. 
Before  old  age's  sepulchre 

Declares, "  Ye  are  not  what  ye  seem !" 

And  therefore,  thou  sweet  child,  with  face 
As  yet  uslined  by  furrowing  tears. 
Yet  strangely  sad  beyond  its  years. 

Bethink  thee  of  thy  work  and  place ! 

Words  from  thy  lips  methinks  might  teach 
The  stubborn  ear,  the  hardened  heart, 
And  enter  to  that  inner  part 

Which  subtler  wisdom  could  not  reach. 

So  rocks  the  power  of  waters  own. 
It  is  not  that  the  drops  have  etrengtb. 
But  they  are  constant,  and  at  length 

Find  entrance  to  the  heart  of  stone. 

Fear  not,  though  met  in  angry  mood; 

Shrink  not,  thy  Saviour  did  not  shrink; 

The  cup  He  drained  wilt  thou  not  drink  ? 
Arise !  like  Him  be  doing  good. 

Only  beware  the  setting  sun ; 

Thou  hast  thy  little  cross  to  bear. 
There  is  a  crown  thy  brows  may  wear 

When  thou  thy  weed-strewn  course  ha^t  run ! 

Cecil  Moobe. 


THE     IDIOT     OF     DIXMUYBE. 


BT  WILLUM  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

^ALTFB  KAPELL  was  seated  on  a  low 
bench  in  a  dark,  damp,  vault-like 
chamber.  The  window;  which  was  high 
up  in  the  wall,  had  been  strongly 
barred,  a  faint  gleam  of  light  only  coming  down 
through  it.  Where  he  was  he  could  not  tell,  but  he 
only  knew  from  the  ai^>earance  of  the  place  that  it 
was  not  in  the  common  prison.  As  he  was  being 
carried  off  by  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  he 
suddenly  foimd  his  eyes  bound,  and  thus,  utterly 
•uhable  to  zesist^  he  was  dragged  along  for  a  con- 


siderable distance;  after  which,  being  led  througl^ 
several  long  passages,  he  found  himself  thrust  down 
into  the  chamber  he  now  occupied.  Had  he  net 
known  the  cruel  character  of  the  Inquisitors,  te 
might  have  supposed  himself  the  victim  of  some 
mistake ;  but  he  knew  full  well  that,  seized  by  them, 
he  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  .  His  chief  anxiety 
was  about  his  sweet  daughter ;  for  himself^  he  was 
ready  to  suffer  whatever  Heaven  might  permit. 

Several  days  passed  j  but  cut  off  from  the  whole 
outer  world,  he  had  been  unable  to  leaxn  what  had 
happened  in  it.     In  vain  he  attempted  to  ascertaiii 
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anythmg  from  those  who  bsougfat  lum  his  scanty  food. 
HadhiBdflogliter  really  esoa^MdP  Hewonldhaye  giyen 
untold  wealth,  had  he  posaeBsed  it,  to  know  the  truth. 

His  oeli  was  in  darlmewa,  and  night  had  come  on, 
and  the  faint  gleam  which  daring  the  day  straggled 
in  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  door  creaked  on 
its  hinges,  and  foor  dark,  cloaked  persons  entered 
the  oelL  One  of  them  produced  a  light ;  but  their 
faces  were  concealed  by  masks,  and  the  large  cloaks 
they  wore. 

"  Walter  £apel],  year  conscience  may  enable  you 
to  guess  the  crimes  of  which  you  are  accused,  yet 
the  Holy  Inquisition  can  pardon  crime,  and  restore 
the  criminal  to  faTom:,  when  full  confession  is  made 
and  ref>entanoe  is  felt.  Are  you  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge youp  guilt  ?" 

"  I  own  to  be  yeiy  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  but 
I  know  not  of  what  crime  towards  my  fellow-men  I 
can  be  aocased.  Towards  them,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  I  have  always  acted  uprightly  and  honestly/' 

"  You  hAve  offended  against  the  laws  of  the  holy 
Church,''  said  the  masked  speaker :  "  you  have  read 
the  forbidden  book,  and  you  are  accused  of  holding 
heretical  opinioni^.  Think  of  these  matters.  To- 
morrow you  will  be  brought  ap  bef  ose  the  Board  of 
Inquisitora;  and  if  you  refuse  then  to  acknowledge 
your  sins,  means  will  be  taken  such  as  our  holy 
Chuzch  allows  to  compel  you.  Be  wise  then,  like 
your  friend.  Your  daughter — it  is  known  you  love 
her— has  already  confessed  her  folly,  and  will  to- 
morrow be  set  at  liberty." 

"My  daughter !"  ezdaimed  Walter  Kapell,  gasping 
for  breath;  "my  daughter!  is  she  in  the  power  of 
those  fiends  F" 

"  Speak  not  blasphemy,  Walter  Kapell,"  said  the 
Yoioe. 

The  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  so  the  magistrate 
supposed  them  to  be,  remained  some  time  in  his 
cell ;  but  as  he  knew  well  that  anything  he  might 
say  would  be  brought  up  against  him,  he  restrained 
his  feelings,  and  replied  cautiously  to  all  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him. 

The  principal  speaker  had,  after  some  time,  turned 
to  leave  the  cell ;  but  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
entered  lingered  for  a  moment,  and  then,  suddenly 
stepping  back,  placed  a  paper  in  his  hands,  making 
a  sigpi  that  he  should  conceal  it.  The  next  moment 
he  was  left  in  darkness.  Why  was  this  paper  given 
him  ?  It  seemed  a  cruel  mockery  when,  thus  left  in 
darkness,  he  was  unable  to  read  it.  Gould  it  be  a 
message  from  his  daughter?  Ail  night  long  he 
remajned  awake^  wishing  for  the  return  of  day, 
when  by  the  ray  of  light  which  came  down  from 
aboTe  he  might  be  able  to  deeipher  the  contents  of 
the  paper.  Was  it  not  rather  perhaps  some  cruel 
device  to  keep*  him  awake,  and  thus  weaken  his 
nerves  ?  The  longest  night,  even  to  the  most  weaiy 
watcher,  has  an  end.  Gradually  a  faint  light  stole 
into  the  gloomy  chamber;   it  increased  more  and 


more,  till,  eagerly  taking  the  paper,  he  spread  it  out 
so  as  to  catch  the  full  strength  of  the  ray  as  it  came 
in  throngh  the  barred  window.  Could  he  believe  the 
words  he  saw  on  the  paper  P  No  longer  he  feared 
what  his  tormentons  might  have  prepared  for  him. 
The  words  he  saw  written  were:  "She  whom  you 
love  is  in  safety;  fear  not  for  her.  Destroy  this 
when  you  have  read  it."  Doing  as  he  was  requested, 
Walter  Kapell  tore  the  paper  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  stamped  them  weU  into  the  ground.  "Now," 
he  said,  returning  to  Ins  seat  on  which  he  had  spent 
the  night,  "  I  fear  not  what  man  can  do  unto  me ;  I 
will  trust  to  the  Lord  abray." 

The  cruelties  practised  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain 
on  its  .hapless  victims  are  well  known.  The  In- 
quisitor Titelmann  proceeded  with  a  less  studied  but 
more  savage  barbarity  towards  those  placed  in  his 
power.  Bread  and  water  was  the  only  food  allowed 
to  the  unfortunate  catizen  of  IMzmuyde.  When  at 
length  it  was  considered  that  his  courage  would  be 
sufficiently  abated,  and  hie  nerves  weakened,  he  was 
suddenly  dragged  out  of  his  cell  by  a  band  of 
masked  officials,  and  confronted  with  the  Inquisitor, 
who  had  alxeady  made  his  name  terrible  in  the 
country. 

"  Walter  Kapell,  you  are  accused  and  found  guilty 
of  reading  the  Bible  and  holding  heretical  opinions.  * 
Have  you  any  reason  to  oflier  why  you  should  not 
sufEler  the  penalty  due  to  your  guilt?"   ezdaimed 
Titelmann,  savagely  glandng  at  him. 

"I  have  but  obeyed  the  commands  of  my  Lord 
and  Master,  who  said,  '  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life;  and  they  are 
they  which  speak  of  Me,' "  answered  the  prisoner, 
boldly. 

"  That  command,  if  such  there  be,  was  only  given 
to  the  priests  of  the  Church,"  ezdaimed  Titdmann. 
"  You  acknowledge  your  gpiilt,  then  ?" 

"  I  dare  not  speak  otherwise,"  said  Walter  KapeU* 
calmly.^  "  I  know  whom  I  serve,  and  He  has  saidc 
'  He  who -confesses  Me  before  men,  him  will  the  Sou 
of  man  confess  before  the  angels  of  God.' " 

"If  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  that  of  your 
daughter,  recant  your  errors,  foolish  man,"  cried  the 
Inquisitor.  "  You  love  your  child,  I  am  told ;  8h3 
is  in  our  power,  and  will  share  your  punishment. 
If  you  confess  your  errors,  she  will  imitate  your 
ezample,  and  the  life  of  one  you  love  will  be  pre- 
served." 

Walter  Kapell  gaaed  at  the  Inquisitor  with  un- 
moved eye.  "  I  love  my  child  dearly,"  he  answered, 
"but  I  love  her  soul  still  more.  The  flames  with 
which  you  threaten  me  will  not  induce  me  to  imperil 
her  soul,  even  if  I  believed  that  she  was  in  your 
power." 

"Take  the  heretic  away.  To  the  stake  with  him !  to 
the  stake  with  him ! "  ezdaimed  Titdmann,  stamping 
with  his  foot.  "  Bring  up  another  prisoner  :  we  must 
make  quick  work  with  theee  pestiferous  heretics.^  • 
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Greatly  to  Walter  Kapell's  sorrow,  as  he  was  being 
removed  he  saw  liis  friend  Herr  Duffel  dragged  xsp, 
as  he  had  been,  before  the  savage  Inquisitor.  They 
exchanged  glances  as  they  passed  each  other.  *'  Be 
firm,  friend,"  said  Walter  KapelL  "Pray  for  me 
that  I  may  hold  to  the  truth,"  was  the  answer. 

Herr  Daffel  was  questioned  much  in  the  same  way 
that  Walter  Eapell  had  been,  and,  though  a  man  of 
less  physical  courage,  remained  equally  firm  to  the 
faith  he  professed.  The  fate  of  both  had  long  been 
settled,  and  nothing  either  could  have  said  would 
have  saved  them  from  the  terrible  doom  prepared 
for  them.  Already  in  the  public  square,  where  the 
gay  pageant  had  but  a  few  days  before  been  acted, 
the  stakes  were  fixed  and  fagots  piled  up.  The 
Inquisitors  believed  that  by  thus  putting  to  death 
two  of  the  principal  citisens,  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lace would  be  frightened  into  submission,  and  that 
i)he  timid  ones  would  come  forward  and  accuse 
•others  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  own  lives. 
Thus  Titelmann  invariably  acted,  though  not  always 
as  successfully  as  he  expected.  Furious  when  dis- 
appointed, he  would  order  the  arrest  of  many 
persons  frequently  when  no  sort  of  accusation  had 
been  brought  against  them.  No  time  was  allowed 
»the  victims  to  prepare  for  death;  they  were  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  any  advantage  it  might  be 
^supposed  they  would  thus  obtain. 

Large  crowds,  drawn  by  various  motives,  were 
collected  in  the  square.  Titelmann  and  his  brother 
.Inquisitors,  with  numerous  officials,  were  seated  on 
\the  platform,  covered  by  an  awning  on  one  side. 
«In  the  centre  were  two  stakes,  with  iron  chains  and 
.piles  of  fagots,  while  a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  Im- 
perial uniform  stood  round  in  silence.  The  crowd 
vwitnessed  the  approach  of  the  mournful  procession. 
Two  of  their  jHincipal  magistrates,  with  their  heads 
bare  and  chains  on  their  arms,  were  seen  advancing, 
.surrounded  by  a  body  of  armed  men.  Walter  Eapell 
came  first,  with  firm  step  and  head  erect.  Both  he 
andjiis  companion  were  accompanied  by  two  priests 
of  Borne,  but  they  refused  to  listen  to  their  ex- 
hortations. "  Ton  may  mean  me  well,"  said  Walter 
Eapell,  in  answer  to  the  priests,  "  but  I  repeat,  I 
know  Whom  I  serve ;  if  He  thinks  fit  to  allow  my 
mortal  body  to  be  consumed,  I  know  that  He  has 
prepared  a  mansion  in  the  heavens,  to  which  He 
beckons  me  with  loving  arms." 

"Oh !  the  abominable  heretic !"  cried  one. of  the 
priests ;  "  are  no  true  Catholics  prepared  to  stop  this 
blasphemy  ?"  and  at  his  bidding  a  soldier  thrust  the 
«nd  of  his  pike  intd  the  martyr's  mouth,  for  the 
.purpose  of  preventing  him  from  speaking. 

The  place  of  execution  was  jeached,  when  the 
priests,  seeing  that  all  their  efforts  were  vain,  retired 
to  a  distance,  leaving  their  victims  to  the  secular 
j)ower. 

With  savage  roughness  the  two  sufferers  were  now 
tfcit^d  by  the  brutal  executiotterSy  who  dragged  their 


cloaks  and  coats  from  off  their  backs.  They  were 
quickly  bound  to  the  stalces,  and  the  fagots  piled  up 
around  them.  At  a  signal  from  Titelmann,  who 
seemed  to  delight  in  witnessiiig  the  sufferings  of  his 
victims,  the  fire  was  kindled.  At  that  moment  a 
movement  was  seen  in  the  crowd.  The  people  moved 
aside,  and  from  their  midst  a  figure  sprang  for- 
ward, flourishing  wildly  a  club,  which  kept  at  a 
distance  all  who  attempted  to  stop  him.  It  was  Haos 
Eopperzoon. 

"Back — back!  you  accursed  murderers !  that  man 
has  done  no  wrong,"  he  shrieked  out;  "he  has 
protected  my  life — ^he  haa  given  me  shelter— he  has 
supplied  me  with  food  when  I  was  hungry ;  stand 
aside,  I  say,  and  let  me  save  his  life,  or  let  me  peruh 
with  him." 

Already  the  smoke  was  ascending  from  the  pile; 
Walter  Kapell's  eyes  were  turned  upwards  towaids 
that  pure  sky  through  which  his  soul  was  about  to 
soar.  Before  Hans  could  reach  him  his  head  was 
seen  to  drop,  and  he  smd  his  companion  were 
enveloped  in  the  cruel  fiames  and  dark  smoke. 
Savage  as  were  the  guard,  even  they  seemed  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  poor  idiot,  and  seizing  hold 
of  him  dragged  him  forth  from  the  flames,  although 
not  without  difficulty  could  the  fire  whicE  had  seized 
his  clothes  be  extingpiished.  The  crowd  swayed  to 
and  fro,  and  many  eager  to  save  the  poor  idiot,  who 
had  been  so  long  among  them,  surrotmded  him  and 
bore  him  away  in  their  midst.  In  vain  Titdmann 
ordered  him  to  be  searched  for  and  brought  into  his 
presence ;  he  had  disappeared,  and  no  one  could  tell 
where  he  had  gone. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  Inquisitors  and  several 
magistrates,  whom  fear  had  induced  to  join  them, 
were  seated  in  conclave.  Fresh  victims  were  being 
sought  out,  for  the  savage  Inquisitors'  thiist  for 
blood  was  not  yet  quenched*  As  they  were  expecting 
the  arrival  of  some  prisoners,  a  loud  017  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  the  guards  stationed  there  flying 
right  and  left,  there  appeared  a  wild-looking,  scarcely 
human  figure.  Many  recognised  l3ans  Eopperzoon, 
the  idiot,  now  apparently  more  mad,  uncouth,  and 
strange  than  usual.  On  his  shoulder  he  bore  a 
burden;  it  was  that  of  a  fleshless  and  charred  skeleton, 
"There,  murderers!"  ho  exclaimed,  springing  forward 
and  casting  the  object  at  the  feet  of  the  magistratos* 
"you  have  eaten  his  flesh;  now  eat  his  bones!' 
Having  uttered  these  words,  he  gave  vent  to  the 
most  fearful  shrieks,  and  keeping  at  bay  with  his 
formidable  club  all  who  attempted  to  stop  him,  he 
made  his  way  out  of  the  hall.  Fleet  as  the  wind  he 
ran  down  the  street,  his  shrieks  still  reaching  the 
ears  of  those  who  had  allowed  his  patron  to  be  put  to 
death.  No  one  ventured  to  stop  him ;  he  fled  through 
tl^e  streets,  he  reached  the  confines  of  the  town,  and 
never  from  that  day  forward  was  Hans  Koppersoon 
seen  in  Dixmuyde. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  some  workmen  were 
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digging  into  a  bank  to  erect  a  oonntry  house  for  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  dtj,  a  skeleton  was  found 
with  a  dub  grasped  in  its  hand.  The  idiot  had 
reached  his  cavern,  and  had  there  lain  down  to  die  in 
peace. 

At  the  time  that  the  flames  lighted  bj  the  savage 
Inqtusitosre  of  the  Pope  were  consuming  the  two  mar- 
tyrs at  Dixmuyde,  a  boat  was  crossing  the  British 
Channel.  The  wind  was  from  the  south,  the  sea 
smooth,  and  the  boat  glided  rapidly  towards  the 
shores  of  England,  where  many  a  foreigner,  perse- 
cuted for  religious  faith,  has  found  a  safe  asylum. 
Among  the  passengers  were  two  fair  girls  and  two 
young  men. 

*'  But,  my  dear  Max,  do  you  think  we  shall  find  my 
father  in  safety  there  ?  "  asked  Marie  Kapell,  who  sat 
with  her  hand  clasped  in  her  lover's. 

"  I  trust  that  he  has  already  escaped  from  his  foes, 
and  that  we  shall  ere  long  meet  in  that  land  of 
freedom*"  answered  Max  Gellert,  somewhat  evasively. 
He  had  had  doubts  from  the  first  whether  Walter 
KapeU  had  really,  as  Hans  Kopperzoon  had  asserted. 


obtained  his  freedom.  He  knew  that  he  had  acted 
according  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend  in  escorting  his 
daughter  far  away  from  their  persecutors.  The  best 
reached  Southampton  in  a  few  hours,  and  on  the 
following  day,  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  that  ancient 
town.  Max  Gellert  and  Marie  Sapell  were  united  in 
the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  by  its  venerable  pastor- 
Their  names  appear  in  the  earliest  existing  records 
of  the  chapel.  Bertha  resided  with  her  friend  tUl 
she  was  married.  Max  meantime  established  himself 
in  business,  and  taking  Bertrand  ^  partner,  who 
after  a  time  followed  his  sister's  example,  they  be- 
came flourishing  foreign  merchants. 

Many  months  passed  before  Max  Gellert  beard  of 
the  fate  of  the  two  martyrs.  He  broke  the  news 
gently  to  his  young  wife  and  their  friends. 

"  Think  where  they  are  now,"  he  added.  "  Happy 
as  we  esteem  ourselves,  how  far  more  so  are  they  I 
what  glory — ^what  bliss  unspeakable  are  they  en- 
joying,  such  as  we  can  never  know  till  we  join 
them  in  heaven ! " 

THB  END. 


THE  BIRTH-PLACE   OF  DAVID    AND   OF   CHRIST. 

BT  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  EDINBURGH. 


JAVID  and  Jesus  were  both  bom  at 

Bethlehem.     But  is  there  any  good 

ground  either  positively  to  believe  or 

plausibly  to  conjecture  that  the  two 

births  took  place,  nob  only  within  or 

dose  to  the  same  village,  but  actually  in  the  same 

dwelling,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  same  enclosure? 

It  is  to  help  the  reader  to  give  his  own  answer  to 

this  question  that  we  offer  the  following  remarks. 

David  was  bom  in  the  house  of  his  father  Jesse^ 

who  wttB  the  grandson  of  Boaz,  **  a  mighty  man  of 

wealth"  in  Bethlehem  (Buth  ii.  1).    Boaz  was  the 

sixth  in  direct  descent  from  Pharez,  whose  name 

and  the  prospmty  of  whose  house  had  become  so 

proverbial  in  Israel,  that  when  all  '*the  people  in 

the  gate»  and  the  elders"  of  Bethlehem,  answered 

to  the  appeal  of  Boaz  touching  his  marriage  with 

Buth,  they  said,  "The  Lord  make  the  woman 

that  is  to  come   into   thine  house  like   Rachel 

and  Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel: 

and  do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be  famous 

in  Bethlehem :  and  let  thy  house  be  like  the  house 

of  Pharess,  whom  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah"  (Ruth 

iv.  11,  12).     During  the  generations  which  inter- 

Tened  between  Jndah  and  David,  the  house  of 

Pharez  seems  to  have  reached  the  culminating  point 

of  its  prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  and  in 

the  person  of  Nahash,  the  grand&ther  of  Boaz. 

When  Moees  and  Aaron,  in  taking  the  first  census 

of  the  people  in  the  wilderness,  selected  one  man 

from  each  tribe  to  assist  them,  "these  were  the  re- 


nowned of  the  congregation,  princes  of  the  tribes 
of  their  fSekthers,  heads  of  thousands  in  Israel" 
(Numb.  i.  16),  and  Nahshon,  *'  prince  of  the  children 
of  Jndah"  (1  Chron.  ii.  10),  was  the  one  chosen 
to  represent  the  tribe  of  Jndah.  He  ranked  thus 
only  abreast  of  the  other  eleven.  But  when,  at 
the  consecration  of  the  altar*  the  twelve  presented 
their  offerings  day  by  day  successively,  "  he  that 
offered  his  offering  the  first  day  was  Nahshon  thb 
son  of  Amminadab "  (Numb.  vii.  12).  Again, 
when  the  tents  were  pitched  around  the  tabernacle, 
the  post  of  honour,  **  on  the  east  side  towards  the 
rising  of  the  sun  *  (Numb.  ii.  3),  was  assigned 
to  Nahshon  and  his  tribe  |  and  when  all  the 
people  set  forward  on  their  march,  '*  in  the  first 
place  went  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of  Judah:  and 
over  his  host  was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab'' 
(Numb.  X.  14).  Taking  it  further  into  account 
that  he  was  married  to  Elisheba,  the  sister  of  Aaron 
(Exod.  vi.  28),  Nahshon  not  only  appears  as  the 
head  of  his  tribe,  but  as  standing  next  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  the  third  man  in  rank  of  all  the  host. 
These  family  honours  he  did  not  transmit  entire 
to  his  descendants.  Boaa  did  not  oocupy  the  same 
station  in  the  Commonwealth  that  his  grandfiither 
filled,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
continued  to  be  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  was  the 
chief  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem.  David's  birth-place 
was  thus  the  house  of  the  sheikh,  or  head  man  of 
the  village.  As  in  those  early  days,  there  would  be 
no  khan  (or  inn)  at  Bethlehem,  the  duty  of  enter- 
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taining  travellers  and  strangers  would  fall  to  be 
discharged  by  the  sheikh.  As  Abraham  did  Tvi&hiu 
his  tent  at  Mamre,  so  would  Boaz,  and  Obed,  and 
Jesse  do  within  their  house  at  Bethlehem.  This 
house,  with  its  adjoLDing  threshing-floor,  was 
situated  exactly  in  the  position  most  favourable  to 
such  exercises  of  hospitality,  lying  outside  the 
yillage,  upon  a  spur  or  slope  of  one  of  those  swell- 
ing heights  on  which  the  village  was  perched, 
looking  down  upon  those  rich  corn-fields,  in  which 
Buth  followed  the  reapers — which  the  traveller 
still  looks  down  upon  from  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  and  which  testify  to  their  identity  by 
their  continued  fertility,  being,  in  fact,  among  the 
few  corn-fields  of  any  depth  or  richness  of  soil 
which  the  hill  country  of  Judea  offers  to  the  eye. 
"  Wash  thyself,"  said  Naomi  to  Buth,  when  they 
were  both  living  within  the  village,  "  and  put  thy 
raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee  down :  but  make 
not  thyself  known  unto  the  man,  until  he 
have  done  eating  and  drinking  ....  And  she 
went  down,  and  did  according  to  all  that  her 
mother  in  law  bade  her"  (Buth  iii  3 — 6).  The 
strange  adventure  of  the  night  over,  and  his 
resolution  taken,  ''  Boas  went  v/g  to  the  gate,  and 
sat  him  down  there." 

This  house  of  Boaz  was  the  home  of  David's 
birth  and  boyhood.  We  learn  little  or  nothing 
from  him  or  from  his  life  either  about  it,  or 
about  any  of  the  localities  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  That  the  haunts  of  early  days 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  such  a  spirit  as 
his  we  cannot  doubt,  but  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  words  that  burst  from  his  parched  lips  in 
the  cave  of  AduUam,  ^*  Oh,  that  one  would  bring 
me  water  to  drink  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
at  the  gate !"  no  expression  of  that  attachment 
survives  from  which  any  information  as  to 
localities  could  be  gathered.  He  left  Bethlehem 
whilst  yet  a  youth,  and  never  returned  to  live 
there.  But  we  can  well  imagine  that  when  raised 
to  thQ  throne,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  that  part  at  least  of  the  old  &mily  estate 
1]^  which  this  headship  was  indicated  would 
pass  into  his  hands  and  be  at  his  disposal.  He 
made  one  remarkable  disposition  of  it.  It  was 
toward  the  close  of  his  eventful  career.  Chased 
by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  from  Jerusalem,  he 
fled  across  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim.  One  grand 
old  chieftain  of  Gilead,  olier  than  himself,  who  had 
seen  much  of  life  and  its  vicissitudes,  was  among 
the  first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  affection  and  help 
to  the  weeping,  homeless  fugitive.  A  provision 
was  at  once  made  by  Barzillai  and  his  friends  for 
all  David's  own  wants  and  those  of  his  followers. 
They  "brought  beds,  and  basons,  and  earthen 
vessels,  and  wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and 
parched  corn,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  parched 
pulse»  and  honey»  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and 


cheese  of  kine,  for  David,  and  for  the  people  that 
were  with  him,  to  eat:  for  they  said.  The  people  is 
hungry,  and  weary,  and  thirsty  '*  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28, 
29).  Bdt  beyond  that  tie  «f  gratitude  which 
such  spontaneous  and  profuse  generosity  created, 
another  and  stronger  link  bound  David  to  Barzillai. 
He  found,  in  him  a  spirit  kindred  in  all  its  higher 
aspirations  to  his  own.  And  so  when  the  tarn  of 
fortune  came,  and  David  was  summoned  back 
once  more  to  occupy  the  throne,  and  when  Bar- 
zillai had  accompanied  him  so  far  on  his  journey 
as  to  the  Jordan,  David  entreated  him  to  go  for- 
ward, and  live  with  him  as  one  of  his  own  iamily 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xix.  33).  The  offer  was 
courteously,  gratefully,  pathetically  refused.  "And 
Barzillai  said  unto  the  king.  How  long  have  I  to 
live,  that  I  should  go  up  with  the  king  onto 
Jerusalem?  I  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old:  and 
can  I  discern  between  good  and  evilP  can  thy 
servant  taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink  ?  can  1 
hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women?  wherefore  then  should  thy  servant 
be  yet  a  burden  unto  my  lord  the  kingp  and 
why  should  the  king  recompense  it  me  with  such 
a  reward  P  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn  back 
again,  that  I  may  die  in  mine  own  city,  and  be 
buried  by  the  grave  of  my  father  and  of  my  mother. 
But  behold  thy  servant  Ohimham ;  let  him  go 
over  with  my  lord  the  king ;  and  to  do  him  what 
shall  seem  good  unto  thee.  And  the  king  answered, 
Chimham  shall  go  over  with  me,  and  I  will  do  to 
him  that  which  shall  seem  good  unto  thee:  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  require  of  me,  that  will  I  do 
for  thee  "  (2  Sam.  xix  34,  38).  True  to  his  word 
and  promise,  David  took  Barzillai's  son  Chimham 
with  him  to  Jerusalem,  gave  him  a  place  at  his 
table,  on  his  death-bed  specially  commended  him 
to  the  care  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iL  7)f  and 
'*  appears,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  "  to  have 
bestowed  on  him  a  possession  at  Bethlehem,  on 
which  in  later  times  an  inn  (or  khan)  was  stand- 
ing, well  known  as  the  starting-point  for  travellers 
from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt." 

The  later  times  to  which  Mr.  Grove  refers  were 
the  troublous  days  that  followed  the  siege  and 
capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. A  large  portion  of  the  populatioOf 
embracing  the  principi^  families,  had  been  carried 
away  into  captivity,  but  a  Chaldean  colony  was 
planted  in  Judea,  and  under  its  oversight  a  remnant 
of  the  old  inhabitants  was  left  to  till  the  land  and 
keep  the  vineyards.  Over  this  remnant  Gedaliah,  a 
Jew,  was  made  governor,  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
being  permitted  to  remain  by  his  side.  The 
governor  did  not  long  enjoy  his  honowrs.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  take  away  his  life-  He  was 
warned  again  and  again,  but  he  would  not  believe 
that  Ishmael,  one  of  his  own  brethren,  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  crime,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his 
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unsQBpioious  trust.    The   deed  iras  foally  donOi 
the  treachery  and  cruelty  that  accompanied  its 
esecation  beisg  so  revolting  to  the  great  body  of  his 
feliow-conntrymen,  that  when  Johanan  undertook 
the  office  of  avenger,  Ishznael  was  deserted  and 
forced  into  instant  flight.    But  now  a  terror  of 
the  Chaldeans  fell  upon  Johanan  and  his  friends. 
Soon  as  it  was  known  at  Babylon  that  the  governor 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  Chaldean  soldiers 
set  round  him  as  his  body-guard,  had  been  so  in- 
humanly and  perfidiously  slAughtered,  would  not  a 
swifb  and  summary,  perhaps  indiscriminate  ven- 
geance be  visited  upon  the  deed  ?    Pursued  by  the 
phantom  of  this  alarm,  and  carrying  along  with 
them  Jeremiah,  whose  life  had  been  singularly 
preserved,  Johanan  and  his  chief  followers  fled 
in  haste  from  Mizpah,  on  the  way  down  into  Egypt. 
At  Bethlehem,  the  flrst  stage  on  their  journey 
southward,  they  paused,    Dissembling  in  their 
hearts,    they  resolved   to  inquire  of  the    Lord 
whether  they  should  carry  out  their  purpose  of 
escaping  into  Egypt.    At  their  desire  Jeremiah 
gave  ten  days  to  this  inquiry.    The  place  in  which 
thia  oonsultatioB,  so  long  and  so  memorable,  and 
which  had  such  disastrous  issues,  took  place  is 
thus  described  in  Jer.  xlL  17 :  "  And  they  departed, 
and  dwelt  in  the  habitation  of  Chimham,  which  is 
by  Bethlehem,  to  go  to  enter  into  Egypt.''    We 
have  good  authority  for  asserting  that  the  Hebrew 
word  here  rendered  "habitation"  denotes  a  khan 
(or  isn).*    The  house  assigned  by  David  to  the 
son  of  Barzillai  had,  in  course  of  time,  been  turned 
to  such  a  use.    Nothing  could  be  more  natural. 
In  patriarchal  times,  when  travellers  were  few  and 
traffic  limited,  the  sheikh  of  the  tribe  or  village 
might  take  on   him   the   task   of  entertaining 
Etrangen,  regarding  its  discharge  as  a  privilege 
and  pleasure.    But  as  traffic  increased,  and  the 
great  roads  along  which  it  was  carried  on  became 
defined,  there  sprung  up  along  all  the  leading 
thorough&res  khans  (or  inns);  in  many  cases  at 
first  but  rude  constructions,  little  more  than  walled 
enclosures  sufficient  to  give  shelter  from  the  heat 
by  day  and  protection  from  robbers  or  beasts  of 
prey  by  night.    As  the  need  became  greater  and 
the  means  of  meeting  it  expanded,  the  generosity 
of   merchants,    princes,   and   kings  was  turned 
into  this  channel,  and  many  caravanserais  of  im- 
poBing  magnitnde  jarose,  the  remains  of  which  are 
scattered  over  Syria.    One  feature  was  common 
to  them  alL    '*  There  are  no  iims,''  says  Tolney, 
in  his  travels  in  the  East— <.6.,  in  the  Western 


prope  Bethlehem."  (Galmet's  Conunentaiiefl,  Y.T.  t.  iz.,  p.  327.) 
**  Oenxih,  an  '  hat,*  from  yur,  *  to  tan  aside.'  (Compare  Latin* 
ammmritm,)  The  word  oocnra  hat  onoe,  Jer.  zU.  17  (hahita- 
tionX  todonote  the  khaa  (or  earaTaaaecal)  of  Ohlmhain,  the 
aoa  of  Bantillal.  hy  the  side  of  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Egjpt."--"  Sinai  and  Palestine/'  Appendix,  §  90, 
p.5». 


acceptation  of  the  term,  with  host,  and  waiters, 
and  housemaids,  beds  prepared  and  food  pro- 
vided &o, ;  '*  but  the  cities  and  commonly  the 
villages,  have  a  large  building  called  a  kau  (or 
kervanserai),  which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  all 
travellers.  These  houses  of  reception  are  always 
built  without  the  precincts  of  towns,  and  consist  of 
four  wings  round  a  square  courts  which  serves  by 
way  of  enclosure  for  the  beasts  of  burden."  When 
once  it  was  determined  to  have  such  a  khan  (or  inn) 
at  Bethlehem,  the  house  of  Chimham  would  at  once 
present  itself  as  meeting  this  requirement.  It  is 
described  as  standing  dose  to  yet  outside  Beth- 
lehem, such  being  the  exaot  force  of  the  Hebrew 
expression  translated  by  Bethlehem,  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  from  Jeremiah.  How  this  build- 
ing came  to  be  so  appropriated,  and  what  changes 
were  made  in  it  to  fit  it  for  its  new  use,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  for  hs  now  to  say,  but  this  once 
done,  its  character  would  secure  ks  continuance,  its 
abiding  unchanged  for  so  long  at  least  as  a  public 
khan  was  needed  at  Bethlehem :  fbr  to  the  khan  of 
the  East  there  attached  a  kind  of  sanctity,  like  to 
that  which  guards  the  modem  hospital ;  no  build- 
ings being  better  protected  in  times  of  war,  none 
less  changeable  as  to  the  site  which,  once  fixed,  was 
almost  immutable ;  and  none  the  memory  of  whose 
position,  even  when  in  the  lapse  of  ages  they 
crumbled  into  ruins,  has  been  more  faithfully  pre- 
served; as  the  still  existing  names  of  so  many  of 
them  testify— Khan  Mineyeh,  Khan  Hashbeya, 
Khan  Hathur,  &c  &o.  Considering  its  size  and  its 
posidon  relative  to  Jerusalem,  we  may  be  almost 
certain  that  there  never  could  have  been  more 
than  one  such  inn  at  Bethlehem,  and  that  the 
house  of  Chimham  was  no  other  than  the  inn  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  In  point  of  fact  had  the  pro* 
jecting  eminence  lying  outside  Bethlehem  to  the 
eastward  been  simply  covered  with  ruins,  bearing 
the  name  Khan  Chimham,  no  one  would  have  ever 
doubted  that  there  once  stood  the  inn  of  the 
Nativity,  the  inn  of  Jeremiah,  the  house  that 
David  gave  to  the  son  of  Barzillai.  But  in  a 
position  exactly  answering  to  the  descriptions 
abeady  quoted  of  the  situation  occupied  by  the 
houses  of  Boaz  and  of  Chimham,  there  now  stands 
the  most  ancient  of  all  existing  Christian  churches, 
erected  by  the  Empress  Helena  a.d.  327.  Does 
this  venerable  pile  cover  the  ground  on  which  the 
house  of  Chimham  stood?  It  was  raised  oyer 
the  reputed  birth-place  of  our  Lord.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  its  position,  its  natural  character  and 
office,  aboTe  all  the  great  incident  of  Chrises 
birth,  would  surely  be  enough  to  preserve  so 
long  a  knowledge  of  the  site  of  the  Khan  of 
Bethlehem,  even  supposing  that  its  semi-^aored- 
ness  had  not  screened  it  from  the  devastations 
of  the  Eoman  wars,  and  that  in  those  wars  it  had 
been  swept  away,  and  that  the  grove  of  Adonis 
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piasied  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  ooTered  its  site, 
bnt  for  one  circamatanoe  we  are  persuaded  that 
it  would  haye  been  nmreraally  and  on  good  ground 
beHered  that  the  Chnrch  of  the  Natiyitj  now 
atanda  where  the  inn  once  atood.* 

Norwonkl  the  mere  aasignment  of  a  caire  as  the 
place  of  the  great  birth  been  held  of  itself  as 
creating  any  great  difficulty  of  belief.  **  Like  all 
limestone  formations,  the  hills  d  Palestine  abound 
in  caves,"  and  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock  on 
which  Bethlehem  stands  may  have  been  used  as 
a  stable  for  cattle  attached  to  the  inn.  A  very 
early  and  for  a  long  period  the  universal  tradition 
of  the  primitive  Church  pointed  to  a  grotto  as  the 
scene  of  the  nativity.  Justin  Martyr  was  himself  & 
native  of  Syria,  bom  little  more  tkcui  eighty  years 
after  Christ's  death  (a.d.  114),  in  a  town  of  Samaria 
not  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  Bethlehem. 
In  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  he  says :  "But  when 
the  child  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  since  Joseph 
could  not  find  a  lodging  in  that  village,  he  took 
up  his  quarters  in  a  certain  cave  near  the  village, 
and  while  they  were  there  Mary  brought  forth  the 
Christ  and  placed  Him  in  a  manger."  Origen 
refers  to  this  as  the  constant  and  undisputed 
tradition  of  the  place  in  the  generation  following 
that  of  Justin  Martyr;  and  Ensebius  and  Socrates 
did  the  same  in  the  succeeding  century .f  Helena 
had  the  authentic,  express,  and  universal  faith  of 
the  Christian  society  to  act  upon  when  she  built  her 
church  over  the  cave  connected  with  the  old  inn 
of  Bethlehem.  Jerome,  whose  means  of  informa- 
tion were  so  ample,  at  once  and  unhesitatingly 
accepted  the  tradition  as  correct,  and  (a.d.  886)  took 
up  his  abode  dose  by  in  that  cell  where  for  thirty 
years  he  lived  and  prayed  and  wrote  and  fasted, 
and  in  which  he  died. 

With  snch  evidence  in  favour  of  Christ's  birth 
having  taken  place  in  the  cave-stable  of  an  inn, 
is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  had  the  one 
shown  beneath  the  Basilica  been  likely  to  have 
been  so  used  there  had  been  a  general  con- 
currence of  belief  in  &vour  of  its  having  been  the 
place  of  the  great  event  ?  But  the  character,  form, 
and  position  of  this  cave,  not  a  natural  one,  but 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  lying  &r  down  beneath  the 

*OalBiet,  Mr.  Grof«,  and  DMnSttaleu  are  all  ready  to  admit 
that  t1i«  boiiM  of  Chlmham  waa  in  all  likelihood  the  inn  of 
Joaeph  and  Xazy.  **  Enaeblna  GBearienala  doeet,  pnblioo  in  di- 
▼enorio  natam  taae  Ghrlatmn  Jeeam,im>pe  moBiiia  Bethlehem ; 
qnod  forUuM  iim.  fnii  cum  fcoe  /frtfrnia."  (GUmet'a  Oommen- 
taziea,  V.T. ,  toU  iz.,  p.  887.)  Mr.  OioTe  writee :  •*  Qy  the  time  of 
the  captiTity  the  Ian  of  Chimham  tqr  (V;^  s  doae  to)  Bethlehem 
appeara  to  have  heoome  the  reeogaleed  point  of  departoie  for 
traTeller«  to  Egypt  (Jer.  riL  17.)  A  eazsyaaaerai  (or  khan), 
ptrhapt  iff  idmHooX  «m  which  eadeted  there  at  the  time  of  onr 
Lord."  Dean  Stanley  aayi:  "  By  Bethlehem "  in  andent  timea 
waathe  oaraTanaerai  (or  khan)  of  ra*«^K^».^  gon  ^  warrfflni^  for 
thoae  who  woold  go  to  enter  into  Egypt  i  and  from  Bethlehem,  it 
mav  6«/rom  that  •anui  earoroiiMrat,  Joaeph  "azoee,  and  took  the 
young  chUd  and  ite  mother  and  departed  into  Egypt.** 

t  See  Qnareamina,  Blue.  Ter.  Sanot.,  t  iL,  p.  585. 


surface,  nnapproadiable  by  cattle,  has  awakened 
incredulity,  in  some  cases  generated  positive  and 
strong  disbdiet  "  There  is  no  access  to  it,"  sayft 
Dr.  Stewart,  "except  by  two  flights  of  steps;  and 
this  I  consider  the  only  objection  to  accepting  tHe 
tradition,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  that  horses, 
asses,  or  other  animals  could  have  made  their 
way  down  these  stairs  into  the  stable."  "  I  con- 
fess/' says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  that  its  effect  upon  us,  as 
far  as  the  exact  spot  is  concerned,  was  nearly 
completely  lost  by  our  entire  persuasion  that  the 
Saviour  was  not  bom  in  a  subterranean  cavern 
like  this,  difficult  of  access  to  cattle,  but  in  an 
approachable  stable  attached  to  the  khan  (or  inn) 
in  which  the  virgin  mother  could  not  be  accom- 
modated." 

The  same  objection  makes  Tristram  hesitate, 
Stanley  doubt.  Grove  repudiate.  But  is  this 
one  objection  of  sufficient  weight  to  overcome 
all  the  antecedent  probability  in  favour  of  the  | 
tradition?  Who  ean  tell  us  what  changes  have 
taken  place  since  the  nativity,  seriously  affecting 
the  position  of  this  cave  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
joining tenements,  and  its  capabilitj  of  easy 
access  F  Even  had  nothing  been  done  previously 
by  the  hand  of  time  or  the  rude  violence  of  war, 
the  very  clearing  and  levelling  of  the  ground 
to  form  fit  foundations  for  so  large  an  edifice, 
may  have  involved  not  only  many  alterations  of 
the  surface,  but  much  hewing  of  the  rock.  Dean 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Grove  are  both  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Khan  of  Bethlehem  having  been  swept 
away  in  the  convulsions  of  the  Jewish  war,  and 
all  knowledge  of  the  exact  locality  of  the  nativity 
having  perished,  when  it  was  desired  at  last  to 
give  a  local  habitation  to  the  events  the  strong 
existing  tendency  to  connect  memorable  incidents 
with  grottoes  came  into  play— the  old  tradition 
of  Justin  Martyr  was  revived,  and  a  cave  in  the 
neighbourheod  of  Bethlehem  easily  found  and 
fixed  upon.  Had  it  been  so,  had.  the  choice  been 
free  among  all  the  grottoes  that  lie  round  the 
village,  we  cannot  well  understand  the  selection 
of  one  apparently  so  unsuitable.  Not  only,  bow- 
ever,  had  a  cave  to  be  chosen,  but  that  cave  one 
close  to  the  old  khan.  The  khan  itself  might 
have  been  swept  away,  and  the  cave  choked  np 
and  forgotten.  But  is  it  possible,  wi^  so  mncb 
tradition  and  living  Christian  literature  indicating 
the  locality,  that  in  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween the  nativity  and  the  days  of  Gonstantine, 
all  knowledge  of  where  the  Khan  of  Bethlebem 
stood  had  perished  P  Had  it  been  but  an  ordinary 
khan,  with  no  historical  remembrances  connected 
with  it,  its  antiquity  and  the  well-known  pecu- 
liarities of  its  position  would  have  kept  up  the 
remembrance  of  its  site.  The  old  Jewish  associations 
connected  with  it  must  have  helped  to  preserve 
this  memory.    The  first  generation  of  ChristianB 
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may  not  have  been  so  careful  about  preserving 
what  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  perishable ;  but 
certainly  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  down- 
ward a  strong  feeling  of  the  Christian  heart  clung 
to  the  place  where  the  Lord  was  bom,  and  was 
not  likely  to  let  the  knowledge  of  it  die  out.  It 
was  different  from  what  it  was  with  so  many  of 
the  holy  places  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  which  effaced  all  traces  of  the 
particular  localities,  and  that  anterior  to  the  time 
that  the  care  for  preserving  the  remembrance  of 
them  grew  up. «  Here  at  Bethlehem  tradition  had 
a  very  simple  office  to  discharge.  So  long  as  it 
stood  outside  the  village  walls,  the  khan  would 
be  there  to  tell  its  own  story,  and  when  it  perished 
its  ruins  might  long  remain ;  and  if  they  were 
supplanted  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  by  the  erection 
of  a  heathen  sanctuary  upon  so  conspicuous  and 
memorable  a  site,  would  that  have  a  tendency  to 
obliterate  the  memory  of  the  old  edifice?  rsAhet 
would  it  not  help  to  fix  and  perpetuate  it?  We 
are  very  confident  that  for  many  hundred  years 
many   old   villagers    of  Bethlehem   could   have 


guided  a  stranger  without  hesitation  to  well- 
known  ground;  and  the  site  of  the  khan  fixed, 
that  of  the  stable  became  so  far  fixed  also. 

Giving  such  weight  as  it  seems  capable  of  bear, 
ing  to  each  part  of  the  evidence,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Genvent  of  Bethlehem  spreads 
itself  over  the  very  ground  which  the  khan  (or 
inn)  occupied^  and  that  somewhere  immediately 
adjoining — not,  it  may  be,  in  the  exact  spot  now 
shown — was  the  stable  and  the  manger  in  which 
tho  young  child  lay.  That  this  khan  (or  inn)  was 
the  same  with  that  of  Chimham  in  which  Jeremiah 
consnlted,  we  can  scarcely  doubt.  To  identify  it 
with  the  house  of  Jesse  and  of  Boaz,  may  seem 
more  difficult.  The  links  of  evidence  at  this  end 
of  the  chain  are  undoubtedly  weak«dr  than  at  the 
other ;  yet  if  we  once  admit  that  the  house 
assigned  by  David  to  Ghimham  was  part  of  the 
patrimonial  property  at  Bethlehem,  we  are  very 
naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  led  on  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  place  of  the  birth  of  David  and 
of  David's  Lord  lay  within  the  embrace  of  one 
and  the  same  homestead. 


FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA.  CRAJG-KNOX,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ESTHER  WEST,"   "  TWO  TEARS,"  ETC.   ETC. 


<  CHAPTEE  XII. 

BBIVT. 

IKING  the  past  weeka  the 
private  history  of  the  Love- 
joy  family  had  been  a  very 
sad  one.    The  old  couple  who 
had  brought  up  Albert's  wife 
id  some  time  before  retired  to 
righton,  and  Emily  had  been 
»  bring  her  ohildren  and  spend 
I  week  ,with  them.      As    the 
try  for  the  journey  was  sent, 
Lt  be  forthcoming,  her  husband 
nr  to  go. 
DO  jiimiiy  went,  and  stayed  a  fortnight  in- 
stead of  a  week,  and  was  petted  and  made  much  of  by 
her  old  friends.    The  poor  thing  cried  a  great  deal 
evei^  there.     She  cried  with  gratitude,  she  cried  with 
excitement,  she  cried  with  pleasure,  just  as  at  home 
she  cried  with  weariness  and  vexation.     But   the 
cause  was  physical,  and  did  not  arise  from  temper 
at  aU.     She  needed  rest  and  quiet  to  heal  her  fretted 
nerves,  and  fresh  air  and  tempting  food  to  restore 
her  strength,  and  before  the  fortnight  had  elapsed, 
under  these  influences  her  tears  had  ceased  to  flow. 
But  her  uncle  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  her  home, 
and  he  did,  for  there  had  come  out  the  pitiful  fact, 
^•hat  she  was  afraid  to  return  after  having  stayed  a 


week  longer  than  was  fixed.  Her  uncle  could  not 
understand  her.  He  feared  some  positive  ill-treat- 
ment; he  did  not  know  that  she  shrank  from  an 
unkind  word  more  than  some  would  shrink  from  a 
blow. 

It  was  late  when  they  reached  home,  and  Mrs. 
Lovejoy  herself  opened  the  door. 

"I  came  to  take  care  of  George,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  getting  out  of  the  cab  with  the  little 
fellow  sleeping  on  his  shoulder,  f 

This  would  have  been  reason  good  in  Mrs.  Love- 
joy's  eyes  at  any  other  time,  for  she  doated  on  the 
child,  but  being  in  an  irritable  mood  she  muttered 
something  about  it's  being  a  pity  when  people  could 
not  take  care  of  their  own  children.  She  had  always 
considered  her  daughter-in-law  a  poor  creature. 

"  I'm  sure  you  look  well,"  she  went  oa,  greeting 
Emily  as  if  she  grudged  the  poor  girl  her  faint  roses. 

Emily's  lips  quivered,  but  she  got  out  with  the 
baby  and  went  into  the  parlour.  "  Where  is  Albert  ? 
she  asked. 

"He's  not  at  home,"  replied  Albert's  mother; 
*'it's  rather  dull  work  staying  at  home  when  other 
people  are  away  enjoying  themselves." 

EmUy  began  to  cry. 

"Be  good,  dear  mamma,— be  good,"  said  little 
George,  who  had  roused  himself,  and  was  looking 
round  brightly. 
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It  was  what  she  said  to  him  when  he  cried,  and 
she  might  have  made  answer  in  his  own  baby  phrase, 
•'  I  can't  be  good." 

Mrs.  Lo^ejoy  gave  her  a  candle,  and  her  nnde, 
who  had  been  settling  with  the  cabman,  followed  her 
up-stairs.  There  she  sat  down  and  cried  afresh.  The 
baby  stared  in  wonderment,  the  chUd  stood  wistfully 
at  ber  knees,  and  the  old  man  patted  her  shoulder. 

There  are  some  people  who  may  be  poisoned, 
stabbed,  slain,  without  either  drug  or  knife,  on  whom 
other  people's  harsh  tempers  act  as  doses  of  irritant 
poison,  whom  other  people's  sharp  tongues  wound 
with  cureless  wounds  that  bleed  inwardly,  and  take 
Mfe  away  slowly  but  surely.  Such  a  one  was  Bmily 
Blake.  There  was  another  element  in  the  young 
wife's  grief.  Her  husband  had  not  even  cared  to  be 
at  home  to  welcome  hef .  She  had  loved  him  se 
fondly,  admired  him  so  much  in  her  childish  fashion, 
and  it  was  so  hard  to  feel  that  he  cared  for  her  not  in 
the  least.  She  knew  she  had  no  influence  ever  him, 
and  she  oould  not  know  that  not  an  angel  from 
heaven  would  have  had  power  to  influence  him  now. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  was  being  tied  and  bound  with 
the  chain  of  self-indulgence,  till  it  would  come  to 
body  and  soul  parting  company  before  he  could  be 
set  free. 

When  at  length  Albert  came  home  he  met  his 
wife  and  children  without  a  single  greeting.  With 
trembling  and  tears  Emily  wished  that  she  had 
nev«  gone  away.  What  had  she  done  to  deserve 
such  a  home-coming  as  this,  and  what  had  he  been 
doing  in  her  absence  ?  Surely  he  was  altered  for  the 
worse. 

Yes,  hard  as  Mrs.  Lov^oy  was,  she  was  to  be 
I^ed«  Albert  had  spent  the  fortnight  in  one  con- 
tinued debauch.  Some  nights  he  had  not  come  home 
at  alL  If  his  wife  had  little  power  over  him,  she, 
poor  mother,  had  lees.  He  would  not  listen  to  the 
slightest  remonstrance  of  hers;  and  at  his  father's 
autherity  he  mocked.  As  a  consequence  of  that 
fortzM^lit's  behaviour  he  had  already  reoeived  notice 
of  dismissal  from  hui  employer's  service. 

Albert  Lovejoy's  downward  career  was  not  arrested 
by  the  discipline  of  adversity.  His  health  indeed 
was  slightly  improved  by  enforced  abstinence  from 
brandy  and  tobacco,  but  his  temper  was  worse  than 
ever.  He  would  sit  at  home  whole  days,  making 
the  poor  women  miserable.  The  little  child  oould 
not  move  about  at  play  without  irritating  him«  and 
he  woold  insist  on  sending  him  oat  of  the  room 
where  he  was.  If  the  baby  cried,  he  would  shout  at 
the  nnconsGious  creature  in  the  meaningless  jargon 
of  his  tribe,  but  with  a  look  which  terrified  hui  help- 
less wife.  *' Hold  that  noise,  er  I  wiUkiU  you!"  If 
EmUy  had  been  given  to  reading  works  medical  and 
psychdlogieal,  she  would  certainly  have  pronounced 
him  mad.  As  it  was,  she  kept  the  children  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  his  way,  especially  the  boy, 
who,  accustomed  to  the  gentleness  of  his  mother  and 


the  doting  fondness  of  his  grandmamma,  resented 
his  father's  harsh  tones  and  angry  looks  with 
little  trembUngs  and  poutings  of  the  lip,  which 
generally  ended  in  a  prolonged  roar,  as  a  slap  or  a 
punch  accelerated  the  catastrophe.  Then  the  master 
of  the  house  would  go  forth,  declaring  that  he  was 
driven  out  of  doors  with  the  din.  At  length  he 
carried  his  unkindness  to  the  children  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  even  Emily  rebelled.  Little  George 
(he  was  but  a  baby  stiU)  had  been  fretful  and 
feverish,  suffering  from  some  of  the  ills  that  baby 
flesh  is  heir  to— probably  the  cutting  of  a  double 
tooth.  A  little  thing  would  make  him  cry,  and 
his  movements  were  more  restless  than  usual.  He 
chose  to  drum  upon  the  table  with  a  spoon.  It 
was  tea-time,  and  his  father  was  there.  Albert 
seised  the  plaything,  and  flung  it  to  the  other  side 
of  the  table. 

At  first  the  child  began  to  laugh,  as  at  a  novel 
and  agreeable  diversion,  b^t  looking  in  his  father's 
face  his  little  heart  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  wrong,  his  little  lip  began  to  quiver.  His  nift.Tnnitt. 
had  always  alloifed  him  to  drum  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  His  grandmamma  had  even  furnished  him, 
on  occasion,  with  a  little  tray  on  which  to  make 
music  yet  more  delectable.  He  lifted  up  his  little 
hand  and  struck  at  his  father. 

A  white  flash  of  anger  rose  on  Albert  Lovcgoy's 
foolish  face,  and  he  dealt  the  little  one  a  blow  on  the 
cheek  with  the  full  foi^e  of  his  open  hand,  leaving 
crimson  marks  of  his  fingers  on  the  soft  baby  cheek. 

Emily  flew  to  her  boy,  who  was  screaming  with 
rage  and  pain,  and  sheltered  him  in  her  arms.  For 
the  flrst  time  in  her  life  she  turned  and  defied  the 
aggressor.  "  If  you  do  that  again,"  she  cried,  all 
white  and  trembling,  *'  I'H  leave  you  and  beg  my 
way  to  Brighton." 

Poor  young  wife,  she  had  not  energy  enough  left 
in  her  to  get  as  far  as  the  next  street.  Then  she 
added  her  own  hysterieal  weeping  to  the  cries  and 
sobs  of  the  tmappeasable  infant.  Even  his  mother 
denounced  him  when  she  came  up  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  so  much  wailing. 

"By  George!"  he  ezdaimed,  "here's  no  end  of  a 
row;"  and  sullenly,  without  a  word  of  pacification 
or  apology,  he  took  his  hat  and  departed  from  the 
house. 

Night  came,  and  he  did  not  tetum.  Emily  kept 
on  at  her  needlework  till  morning,  when  she  /ell 
asleep  with  weariness  and  sorrow. 

Mother  and  daughter-in-law  crept  about  the  house 
next  day  in  mortal  terror  of  what  the  day  might 
bring  forth.  The  others  were  abroad.  Beatrice  was 
at  work  as  usual.  >  Both  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  Geraldine 
had  gone  to  make  inquiries.  But*  the  day  passed, 
and  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him.  This  was  the 
worst  that  had  happened  yet,  and  the  two  who  suf- 
fered most  became  friends  in  their  great  calamity. 
Towards  night  their  dread  grew  sickening.    Some 
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accident  had  certainly  befallen  him.    He  was  lying 
in  some   hospital,  dying,  or  dead;  or  still  more 
.   dreadful,  he  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  a 
fit  of  suicidal  mania. 

Once  Mr.  Lovcijoy  thonght  he  was  on  the  point  of 
finding  him,  as  he  walked  between  the  doable  row  of 
sufferers  to  the  bed  of  one  who  lay  insensible  and 
unknown ;  one  who  had  been  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital yesterday  from  a  terrible  street  accident,  the 
breaking  of  a  chain  which  was  swinging  a  stone  up 
to  the  cornice  of  a  new  building.  But  it  was  not  he. 
Some  one  else  was  missing  in  some  comer  of  the 
vast  city;  some  one  else  was  waiting  for  the  un- 
known sufferer,  and  suffering  too. 

It  was  towards  the  dose  of  the  third  day,  when 
Mr.  Lovejoy  had  given  information  to  the  police, 
that  Albert  made  his  appearance — a  woful  spectacle 
of  wrecked  and  blasted  youth.  His  wife  and  mother 
received  him  without  question  or  reproach,  thanking 
God  in  their  hearts  that  he  had  come  back  at  all. 
His  watch  and  much -valued  trinkets  were  gone.  No 
one  asked  how  or  where.  What  use  in  asking? 
Silence  comes  with  despair. 

Then  all  at  once  a  situation  offered.  True,  it  was 
with  a  man  so  characterless  that  he  could  not  obtain 
any  one  to  help  him  that  had  either  character  or 
self-respect ;  a  man  as  violent  as  he  was  unscrupu- 
lous ;  as  resentful  of  being  over-reached  himself,  as 
he  was  ready  to  over-reach  others.  Into  this  man's 
establishment  Albert  Lovq'oy  went  to  supply  the 
vacancy  caused  by  a  sudden  dismissal — ^no  unusual 
occurrence  there. 

On  some  parts  of  the  coast — those  exposed  to  the 
long  wash  of  great  seas— each  little  bay  or  indenta- 
tion is  paved  with  a  different  kind  of  shell  or  pebble. 
The  great  ocean  has  sorted  them  out  as  it  were,  one 
by  one,  and  fiung  them  into  various  receptacles, 
according  to  their  size  and  weight.  And  the  ocean 
of  life  sorts  out  individuals  in  much  the  same  fashion. 
They,  too,  are  drifted  into  this  position  or  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  weight  and  qualiiy.*  Albert  Lovq'oy's 
new  associates,  who  had  entered  their  master's  service 
on  much  the  same  footing  as  himself,  were  all  more 
or  less  fast  and  loose  young  men,  given  to  music- 
saloons,  billiards,  and  little  suppers ;  and  they  were 
immediately  bent  upon  having  one  of  these  little 
suppers  at  Albert's  expense. 

Now  Albert  had  not  so  much  as  a  shilling  to  spare ; 
he  had  not  even  wherewithal  to  pay  for  his  dinners, 
and  he  could  not  solace  himself  with  imaginary  ones 
as  his  father  could.  He  felt  the  actual  hanger,  and 
more  than  that,  he  felt  keenly  the  shame  of  im. 
pecuniosity.  The  lack  of  his  watch  and  trinkets 
made  him  actoally  shrink  as  a  dog  does  who  has 
recently  lost  his  taiL  His  companions  would  have 
been  quite  content  with  a  promise  from  him  to  stand 
treat  when  he  received  his  wages.  They  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  "not  very  flush  of  coin."'  But  Albert 
had  once  been  the  "nob"  of  his  set,  and  it  was 


galling  to  begin  among  new  men  aa  acknowledged 
panper. 

It  was  the  third  evening  of  his  engagement,  and 
he  did  not  come  home  at  the  usual  time.  The  ware- 
house shut  at  seven,  and  at  that  hour  Emily  put  her 
children  to  bed,  and  made  her  room  a  little  tidy  for 
his  return.  She  then  sat  down  to  sew  and  to  wait. 
Half -past  eight  came;  the  warehouse  might  be  shut, 
but  plenty  of  work  goes  on  with  closed  doors.  Albert 
might  be  detained.  Nine,  ten,  and  still  he  had  not 
come. 

The  rest  of  the  family  had  supper  and  went  to 
bed.  Mrs.  Lovejoy  came  up  to  sit  with  Emily. 
Nearly  another  hour,  and  neither  she  nor  her  mother- 
in-law  had  spoken.  Emily  had  eaten  nothing,  which 
was  making  her  low  and  faint. 

"  I  hope  he  isn't  going  to  stay  out  all  night  again," 
said  Mrs.  Lovqjoy,  in  an  iigured  tone,  laying  down 
the  last  stocking  to  be  mended. 

It  was  too  much  for  Emily;  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  quitted  the  room,  going  into  the  dark  one  oppo- 
site that  she  might  indulge  more  freely. 

Meantime  Albert  had  had  hia  little  supper,  and 
paid  for  it— a  heavy  price  for  poor  enjoyment,  if, 
indeed,  it  could  be  called  enjoyment.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  costly  entertainment  as  far  as  money  went; 
it  did  not  consist  of  ortolans  and  champagne,  bnt 
of  oysters  and  beefsteak-pie,  pale  ale,  cigars,  and 
brandy.  Four  sat  down  to  it,  and  it  oost  but  fourteen 
shilling. 

But  where  did  the  money  come  from  ?  Albert  paid 
the  bill  with  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  ten  pounds, 
and  put  his  name  on  the  back  of  it  with  a  flourisL 
Where  did  he  get  it  ?  That  very  morning  he  had 
passed  the  workshop  of  one  of  the  customers  of  his 
former  master,  and  the  man,  standing  in  the  door- 
way, had  hailed  him  as  he  passed.  Not  knowing  that 
he  had  left  his  former  employment,  he  asked  him  to 
receive  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  on  acoount.  The 
man  was  not  a  very  good  payer.  "  I  had  better  give 
it  you  while  I  can,"  he  said;  "monoy's  a  great 
temptation." 

And  Albert  took  the  mon^,  handing  the  man  a 
receipt  for  it  in  due  form;  and  it'  came  into  hi^ 
head  that  he  might  borrow  it  for  a  few  days.  He 
would  spend  only  as  much  of  it  as  he  oould  replace 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  nobody  would  be  a  bit 
the  wiser. 

The  party  at  the  ''Dove  and  Bainbow"  had  broken 
up  early.  They  had  not  had  a  particularly  jolly 
evening.  Albert  Lov^oy  had  not  been  snocessfnl  in 
his  capacity  of  host.  In  truth,  it  was  a  very  dull 
aflki]>-an  affair  of  stupid  jokes,  joyless  laughter, 
and  unmeaning  talk.  The  night  was  cold  and  raw, 
and  each  went  shivering  home  out  of  the  steaming 
room.  Albert  staggered  on  the  threshold,  but  not 
with  drink,  and  his  teeth  rattled  in  hui  head. 

But  how  glad  his  mother  and  Emily  were  to  hear 
his  latchkey  in  the  lock  a  little  after  eleven !    The 
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wile'a  face  brightened  more  than  a  girl's  who 
expects  her  lover,  ae  she  flew  to  the  door  to  meet 
him,  and  he  was  welcomed  as  if  he  had  been  the 
best  of  men  and  husbands-— indeed,  as  the  best  of 
men.  and  husbands  are  not  often  welcomed*  Kezt 
daj,  at  his  departnre,  he  received  a  gentle  hint  to 
return  earlier  if  possible — ^a  hint  to  which  he  replied 
impatiently  enough,  but  still  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  return  early.  Nevertheless  the  same  dreary 
waiting  was  in  store  for  Emily,  who  this  evening 
waited  alone. 

About  the  same  hour  Albert  returned,  but  looking 

so  wild  and  ghastly  that  a  nervous  dread  seised  the 

poor  young  wife,  and  made  her  tremble  like  an 

aspen.    That  night  Albert  had  been  gambling.    He 

had  been  desperately  uncomfortable  aU  day  about 

the  money  in  his  possession,  and  in  the  evening  it 

occurred  to  him  that  he  might  try  his  luck  with  it, 

win  back  what  he  had  spent,  and  hasten  to  pay  it 

over  to  its  rightful  owners.     He  was  accounted  a 

good  hand  at  billiards.    He  did  not  lose  invariably. 

His  winnings  and  his  losings  over  a  given  space  of 

time  would  indeed  have  fairly  belanced  themselves ; 

but  he  had  thought  more  of  the  winnings  than  of 

the  lodngs,  and  they  seemed  the  greatest.    It  was  the 

old  story.     He  went  to  the  biggest  place  he  knew, 

won  at  first,  then  lost,  got  nervous,  and  could  not 

legain;  playing  desperately  for  some  sort  of  retrieval, 

and  leaving  off  when  he  was  obliged  with  very  little 

money,  and  of  hope  none  at  alL     He  had  spent  more 

than  he  could  make  up  in  many  weeks. 

The  day  after  he  left  his  place  of  business  early, 
on  the  plea  of  illness  (a  plea  real  enough  too),  and 
tried,  as  we  have  seen,  to  borrow  the  ten  pounds  of 
Fanny.  __^     

CHAPTER    XIII. 

INTXEBUFTZOMS. 

It  was  the  bosiest  hour  of  the  day  at  Messrs.  Tabor 
and  Tenterden's.  In  the  outer  office,  which  was 
entered  by  a  glass  door,  pens  were  going  rapidly. 
In  each  of  the  deep  window  recesses  was  a  desk, 
whose  occupant  was  availing  himself  of  whatever 
light  was  to  be  had.  With  less  of  lights  but  ap- 
parently more  of  leisure,  another  clerk  looked  over 
papers  at  a  central  erection  full  of  drawers  and 
piji^eon  holes,  while  a  messenger  sat  on  a  bench  and 
waited.  This  outer  office  opened  into  a  larger  and  more 
cheerful  apartmcfnt^  in  whic^  sat  Philip  Tenterden, 
who,  after  all  sorts  of  interruptions,  had  just  sat 
down  to  finish  one  or  two  important  letters  for  the 
postw  Out  of  Philip's  room  a  door  led  into  a  narrow 
passage,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  opened  Mr. 
Tabox^s  room,  and  another.  This  passage  had  a 
sexMirate  outlet  on  the  landing,  so  that  clients  on 
confidential  business,  though  ushered  in  by  the  outer 
•ffice,  might  pass  from  their  hearing  direct. 

Another  interruption,  and  Philip  raised  his  head 
with  a   geetore  of   impatience.      It   was    Arthur 


Wildish,  who  came  forward  in  irreproachable  attire, 
as  Philip  could  see,  but  in  somewhat  subdued  spirits. 
"  I  want  to  catch  the  four  o'clock  post,"  said  Philip* 
unceremoniously  after  giving  his  hand;  "you  won^t 
mind  my  going  on  with  my  letters  P" 

"  No,  I'm  going  directly.  I  only  looked  in  in  pass- 
ing.   I  want  a  word  with  Mr.  Tabor." 

"He  is  disengaged,"  said  Philip,  nodding  in  thd 
direction  of  the  opposite  door. 

Mr.  Wildiah  loitered,  looking  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing to  say,  but  meeting  with  no  encouragement  he 
said  goed-bye,  and  went  out  by  the  other  door. 

But  the  interruption,  slight  as  it  had  been,  proved 
fatal  to  the  letter  upon  whioh  Philip  was  engaged. 
It  was  some  time  before  it  was  proceeded  with  at  all, 
and  then  it  was  in  a  manner  so  unsatisfactory  that 
it  had  to  be  torn  up  and  re-written.  When  it  was 
re-written,  and  Philip  touched  his  bell  and  gave  it 
to  the  messenger  without  a  moment  to  lose,  a  hectic 
flame  was  burning  on  his  cheeks,  from  the  force 
which  he  had  had  to  put  upon  his  wandering 
thoughts.  He  came  back  again  to  his  seat  and  tried 
to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  some  other  matter,  hub 
failed,  and  finally  rose  and  went  out  of  his  room,  and 
into  that  of  his  senior  partus,  who  he  concluded 
had  gone  out.  He  had  heard  him  at  the  door  with 
Wildish  some  time  ago.  But  no,  there  was  Mr. 
Tabor,  in  the  unusual  attitude  of  contemplating  the 
points  of  his  toes,  seated  opposite  the  fire  with  his 
feet  on  the  fender,  doing  nothing. 

"I  thought  you  were  gone,"  said  Philip;  "  I  came 
in  for  Fisher*s  letters." 

"  Oh,  that  can  stand  over,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  evi- 
dently disinclined  for  business.  "  Wildish  has  gone 
up  without  me ;"  and  Mr.  Tabor  sighed  unconsciously, 
and  fidgeted  in  his  chair.  ."  He  wanted  the  start 
of  me  to-night,  it  appears,"  he  added,  in  a  tone 
which  was  almost  an  invitation  to  further  inquiry* 
But  Philip  made  none. 

Why  should  he  ask  what  that  young  fellow  wanted* 
when  he  left  Mr.  Tabor  behind  in  order  to  reach  Mr. 
Tabor's  own  house  in  its  master's  absence,  when  he 
knew  it  perfectly  well,  had  divined  with  a  lightning 
flash  of  intelligence  from  the  moment  Wildish  had 
entered  his  room?  Mr.  Tabor  wanted  sympathy  at 
that  moment,  and  sympathy  was  the  last  thing  Philip 
was  capable  of  giving.  Mr.  Tabor  was  feeling  the 
mere  fact  of  hi^  presence  not  being  wanted  at  that 
particular  moment,  even  in  his  own  home.  Very 
much  as  a  schoolboy  feels  at  being  out  of  the  game. 
Hence  the  attitude  of  abandon  so  unprecedented  in 
the  methodical,  painstaking,  hardworking  lawyer. 

He  was  told  to  stand  aside  politely,  and  aUow  the 
creature  whom  he  had  accounted  his  very  own  to 
pass  into  the  possession  of  another,  and  be  from 
henceforth  his  only  in  name.  He  was  also  suffering 
from  a  great  regret.  The  thing  he  loved  next  to  his 
daughter  was  his  business— not  the  profit  of  it,  that 
was  really  and  truly  a  secondary  consideration  with 
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him — ^but  the  huBinees  itself,  which  he  and,  his  dead 
partneT  3md  built  tip  by  dint  of  zare  pzobitiy  and  in- 
dnstxyt  and  which  he  had  often  in  the  days  gone  by 
wished  for  a  son  to  inherit.  The  next  best  thing  he 
had  coveted  was  that  his  only  daughter  should  marry 
the  business,  in  the  shape  of  his  younger  partner  and 
successor ;  and  he  had  cherished  in.  his  heart  quite  a 
fatherly  love  for  Philip  in  consequence.  And  in  this 
matter  Philip  had  disappointed  him,  and  disap- 
pointed him  to  his  own  hurt.  He  would  have  liked 
Philip  to  understand  something  of  this,  but  Philip  at 
that  momait  seemed  to  understand  nothing.  He 
seemed  to  be  labouring  under  an  unusual  density, 
whiie  all  the  time  he  was  alive  to  the  last  fibre  of 
consciousness.  He  was  traversing  every  inch  of  the 
road  with  young  Wildish,  following  him  into  the  very 
presence  of  Lucy ;  but  his  imagination  refused  to  go 
further,  though  he  felt  that  he  should  know  the  very 


moment  when  the  momentous  question  was  asked  sad 
answered. 

So  the  opportunity  passed,  and  Mr.  Tabor  proceeded 
homewards,  intending  to  take  a  turn  on  the  heatii 
before  entering  his  house,  in  order  not  to  iatemipt 
the  lovers  till  they  had  settled  that  little  afihir  of  & 
lifetime.  Philip,  too,  went  home  to  drees,  and  go  to 
Mrs.  Austin's.  Fer  one  evening  he  remembered  tiie 
engagement  without  pleasure.  •  Even  that  bad  not 
power  to  distract  his  thoughts.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  twelve  miles*  walk  under  the  frosty  stars. 
He  quarrelled  with  a  man  who  elbowed  him  at  the 
train,  and  his  fellow-travellers  set  him  down  as  the 
person  in  fault  because  his  brew  was  like  a  thunder- 
cloudy  while  the  fat  and  selfish  aggressor  made  him- 
self comfortable  in  his  comer.  He  was  altogether-is 
an  eleotrio  condition,  ready  to  flash  out  at  a  touch. 
{TohecwUwued,) 


THE  LAUNCH. 

BY  W.  C.  BBNMETT,  AUTHOB  OV   "SONGS  FOB  SAILOBS." 


OW,  now  they  strike  the  shores  away. 
And  as  away  they're  struck, 

The  noble  ship 

Adown  the  slip 
Takes  water  like  a  duck. 

No  hitch — no  stay. 

She  floats  away. 
How  well  her  work  she  knows  ! 

And  noble  work 

She  will  not  shirk 
Where'er  the  free  wind  blows. 


Good  luck  to  her,  where'er  she  sail ; 
God  guard  the  lass,  I  say ; 

May  never  rock 

Her  timbers  shock. 
Or  sea  sweep  spar  away ; 

Oh,  may  the  wave 

Ne'er  be  her  grave, 
Winds  waft  her  round  the  world. 

Still,  still  to  work. 

And  never  shirk, 
TOl  in  port  her  sails  are  furled. 


HARRY'S    RASH    WISH, 

AND   HOW  THB   FAIBIBS   GBANTBD   IT.       BT    THE   HON.   UBS.   GREENE. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 
such  a  strange  old  face  it  was, 
wrinkled  and  sunken  and  carewem,  and 
with  eyes  that  looked  at  one  as  it  were 
through  a  fog,  but  which,  clouded  by  age 
or  trouble,  seemed  to  conceal  no  angry 
fire  or  cruel  revengeful  purpose. 

Nay,  there  was  something  curiously  simple  in  the 
face  of  the  old  man,  almost  like  a  child's,  as  he  sat 
gasing  and  gazing  at  Harry  in  a  sort  of  amazement, 
and  by-and-by  stretching  his  hands  out  over  Harry's 
head,  as  he  had  done  a  moment  before  over  the  fire, 
he  murmured  something  which  Harry  could  not  hear, 
and  tears  came  up  into  his  dim  eyes  and  ran  down 
his  cheeks. 

At  this  Harry  seemed  to  lose  all  fear,  and  he  began 
to  question  his  companion,  to  ask  him  his  name,  and 


to  know  if  he  might  remain  xmder  the  shelter  of  his 
roof  for  the  night,  but  received  to  all  his  questions 
never  an  answer,  save  that  the  old  mtCn  drew  him 
nearer  and  nearer  as  he  spoke,  and  gaeed  at  him 
still  more  earnestly,  muttering  to  himself  all  the 
while  words  which  to  Harry's  ear  had  no  meanisg- 
"A  hundred  years — aye,  a  hundred  years  since  I 
saw  the  like ;  a  hundred  years,  my  pretty  one,  since  I 
saw  a  face  like  thine ; "  and  so  on  the  same  words  it 
might  be  a  score  of  times. 

But  presently  he  seemed  to  notice  that  Haxiy's 
feet  and  hands  were  numbed  with  cold,  and  that  he 
needed  warmth  and  shelter ;  for  with  tottering  steps 
he  rose  and  closed  the  open  door,  and  threw  some  wood 
upon  the  fire,  and  having  done  this,  he  drew  the 
child  down  on  the  settle  beside  him,  and  began  to 
chafe  his  little  hands  between  his  own  homy  palms, 
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and  nmttaanng  still  for  ever  to  hiiuBelf  the  eame 
words — "  A  himdred  years^-aye,  a  hundred  years^  and 
full,  sinee  I  saw  the  like." 

'* Since  yon  saw  what?"  asked  Hany  at  len^^, 
driven  to  despair  by  the  monotony  of  his  companion's 
remarks,  and  hoping  to  gtan  some  information; 
"  what  is  it  yon  have  not  seen  for  a  hundred  years?" 

*'  The  like  &  thee — ^the  like  </  thee;  I  have  not  seen 
the  face  o'  a  child  like  thee  for  nigh  a  hundred  year." 

''Why,  what 'is  there  enrioos  shout  me?"  asked 
Harry^  uneasily ;  "  how  am  I  unlike  other  children  ?" 

"Poor  innocent/'  murmured  the  old  man,  com- 
passionately, "he  speaks  o'  other  children,  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  many  o'  them.  Why,  dear  heart,  one  has 
not  seen  the  smilin'  face  o'  a  babe  i'  this  wicked 
world  for  a  hundred  year — ^not  for  a  hundred  year, 
and  a  lonesome  world  it  has  been  without  tkem ;  all 
the  bright  laughs,  and  the  innocent  tears,  and  the 
pretty  dimples  in  their  cheeks  all  gone,  all  flown 
away  in  the  little  babies,  it  was  amost  enough  to 
break  one's  heart,  to  see  all  the  empty  cradles  a 
standin'  by  the  fireside,  and  the  mothers  a  walkin' 
about  wi'  nothin'  i'  their  arms,  and  no  song  of  love 
in  thor  mouths,  instead  o'  singin'  their  wee  ones  to 
deep  0^  their  breasts  wi'  sweet  songs  and  kisses." 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  Harry, 
plaintarely,  as  he  noticed  tears  rising  again  in  his 
companion's  eyes;  "why,  I  am  not  very  old,  and  I 
liave  seen  himdreds  and  thousands  of  children  and 
babies.  Why,  I  have  a  little  sister  of  my  own  who  is 
only  a  few  days  old." 

"  Then  if  that  be  so,"  replied  the  old  man,  gloomily, 
"  thou  must  have  dropped  into  a  strange  world  in  the 
middle  o*  the  night ;  thou  must  have  fallen  fro'  the 
sky  i'  the  flakes  of  snow,  or  risen  from  thy  grave  i' 
the  kirkyaid,  for  not  one  babe  has  been  bom  in  this 
world  of  ours  for  a  hundred  years,  not  for  a  hundred 
years  since  the  night  when  the  fairies  walked  abroad 
i*  the  fields  and  houses,  and  granted  many  a  wicked 
wish  to  them  as  had  wicked  wishes  i'  their  mouths 
and  hearts." 

"When  was  that? — ^tell  me  more  about  it  aU," 
asked  Harry,  eagerly,  as  some  dim  recollection  came 
creeping  over  his  mind,  which  made  him  feel  un- 
happy and  m  at  ease ;  could  it  be  possible  that  he 
had  really  passed  into  some  new  world  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  or  could  he  have  been  sleeping  in  his 
grave,  or  elsewhere,  for  a  hundred  years,  and  that 
now  that  he  was  awake  again  all  he  loved  were  gone, 
dead,perhap8»  and  buried — ^his  mother,  his  father.  Jack 
•->oh  I  not  Jack — Jack — ^with  his  rosy  cheeks  and  ring- 
ing laugh,  he  could  not  be  dead  and  gone  and  hidden 
from  sight !  and  the  baby — ^tbe  little  cosy*  baby  with 
the  dimple  in  its  cheek,  and  the  tiny  hands  stretched 
out  so  helplessly?  All  these  strange  sad  thoughts 
had  arisen  like  ghosts  themselves  to  haunt  him,  and 
he  waited  eagerly  but  fearfully  for  the  reply  to 
his  question,  "  When  did  all  this  happen  ?" 

"It  happened  o'  a  night— let  me  see,"  and  the  old 


man  paused  a  moment  and  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  long  grey  hair — "  aye,  it  happened  just  a  hundred 
year  ago,  come  last  night  The  fairies,  they  say,  do 
fly  in  swarms  o'  nights  when  the  moon  is  at  her 
fuU,  and  play  their  pranks  all  over  the  earth  with 
beast  and  fowl  and  such  like,  and  then  they  come 
creepin'  at  dead  o'  night  into  the  houses  and  makin' 
such  mischief  as  is  in  their  power  to  make,  granting 
to  silly  folk  their  silly  wishes,  and  harmin'  those  be- 
sides who  never  harm  them.  However,  as  I  heard 
tell,  for  I  was  but  a  lad  then,  just  turned  o'  fifteen 
— ay,  you  may  look  at  me  wi'  your  wide-open  eyes  in 
wonder,  lad,  for  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old  I  am 
this  blessed  day.  I  would  I  had  died  when  I  was  a 
babe,  I  do,"  broke  in  the  old  man  with  a  sob,  "for  to 
live  on  all  slone  i'  the  world  is  weary  work,  without 
seeing  the  face  o'  a  living  being ;  but  to  finish  what  I 
had  i'  my  mind  to  tell  you.  One  of  these  nights  with 
tjie  big  moon  a  glowin'  in  the  sky  overhead,  they 
all  came  a  buzzin'  and  a  swarmin'  about  the  countxy- 
side  here,  and  seeing  what  harm  they  could  do  quiet 
folk,  till  by-and-by  a  host  of  them  walked  in  at 
twelve  o*  the  dock  te  a  house  down  yon  i'  the  valley, 
where  there  lived,  I  heard  tell,  an  honest  gentleman 
and  his  wife  and  some  little  folk." 

"And  what?"  asked  Harry,  with  eyes  which 
blazed  red  in  the  fire-light,  and  cheeks  whiter  than 
the  snow  outside ;  "and  what — what — what  were  you 
going  to  say  ?  " 

"Eh,  dear  lamb,  don't  thee  a  look  at  me  so,  it  were 
better  I  told  thee  no  more;  I  feel  thy  wee  hand  a 
tremblin'  like  a  bird." 

*'  Go  on — ^go  on,"  urged  Harry,  "  I  must  hear  it 
aU." 

"  Well,  an  thou  must,  thou  must,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  sadly ;  "  I  was  never  a  good  hand 
at  contradicting  o'  children,  and  as  I  say,  there  was 
a  wee  chap  had  fallen  asleep  i'  his  cot,  with  some 
foolish  wish  in  his  mouth,  for  I  cannot  a  think  he 
had  it  rightly  set  in  his  head;  he  had  some  foolish 
wish,  as  I  say,  on  his  lips,  as  how  he  would  there  were 
no  more  babies  i'  the  world,  or  something  o'  the  kind, 
and  like  a  poor  innocent  lamb  he  bleated  out  his  idle 
fancy  to  some  one  who  sat  by  him,  and  the  fairies, 
who  were  a  clusterihg  round  his  head  like  a  swarm 
o'bees,  just  caught  up  the  very  words  as  he  spake 
them,  "  he  would  that  no  more  babies  would  be  sent 
into  the  world;"  and  so  as  I  was  told,  they  not 
only  carried  out  his  silly  babbling  words,  but  they 
made  away  wi'  the  poor  child  himself,  at  least  his 
cot  was  empty  next  morning,  and  though  his  father 
and  mother  hunted  the  world  up  and  down,  th^y 
never  saw  his  pretty  face  again.  Some  said  as  how 
the  nurse  was  also  to  blame,  for  she  had  wished  the 
fairies  would  make  the  little  chap  invisible ;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  they  never  saw  him  more-r-never 
never :  they  stole  the  pretty  bird  from  his  nest,  they 
did,  the  thieves " 

"What  was  the  boy's  name?"  asked  Harry,  in  a 
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Toioe  80  low,  8o  sad,  ao  trembling,  it  would  nerer 
have  reached  the  old  man's  ears  had  it  not  been  so 
fall  of  pain. 

**  His  name— nay,  I  misdonbt  if  I  can  call  it  to 
mind,  but  bide  a  bit  and  I  will  try.  There  is  many  a 
thing  as  happened  long  ago  I  remember  better  than 
I  do  o*  late  years,  but  bide  a  while  and  I  will  try." 
And  while  he  waited  Harry's  poor  little  brain  seemed 
to  spin  ronnd  and  ronnd  with  misery — ^the  empty 
nursery  at  home — ^the  forsaken  house— the  lonely 
world — ^the  biting  cold  and  drifting  sleet,  with  no  one 
to  love  him  or  care  for  him  but  this  one  old  man, 
who  soon  must  die  himself,  and  all  for  why  ? 

"  Ay — ^ay,  I  mind  it  now^  I  mind  it  now;  his  name 
was " 

But  before  these  words  could  leave  the  old  man's 
lips,  Harry  leaped  from  the  bench  with  a  scream; 
his  pain  was  too  great  to  bear  longer,  his  agony  of 
mind  too  keen  for  endurance.  "Don't  say  it  was 
Harry,  don't  say  it  was  me ! "  he  shrieked  with  such 
bitterness,  that  the  old  man  appeared  to  shrink  and 
wither  away  from  before  his  sight,  the  walls  of  the 
cabin  rocked,  the  snow  seemed  to  hiss  outside  in  its 
fury,  and  then  some  one  shouted  into  Harry's  ears 
with  a  voice  which  sounded  like  a  peal  of  thunder. 
Awake,  Master  Harry !  awake,  it  is  time  for  you  to 
get  up,  you  have  slept  quite  long  enough !" 

Ay,  one  would  think  so ;  a  hundred  years  is  a  g^ood 
long  sleep  for  a  little  boy  of  five  years  old,  and  as 
Harry  awoke  and  rubbed  his  eyes  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment as  to  where  he  was,  where  vras  he,  think  you  ? 
Why,  in  his  own  snug  ilursery,  the  fire  was  burning 
brightly  in  the  shining  grate;  the  kettle,  not  the  snow, 
was  hissing  on  the  hob;  the  tea  was  made  already, 
and  slices  of  nice  white  bread-and-butter  were  cut 
and  temptingly  laid  upon  a  plate ;  the  cradle  was  in 
a  corner  by  the  fire ;  nurse,  singing  happily,  sat  plying 
the  rockers  with  her  foot;  how  cosy,  how  bright,  how 
comfortable,  they  all  looked ! 

^nd  so  our  old  friend  Harry  had  his  breakfast  in 
bed,  Lizzie  gave  it  to  him  on  a  little  tray,  and  nurse 


laughed  as  she  poured  out  his  tea»  and  said  he  mwt 
have  been  dreaming  in  the  night,  he  tumbled  about 
so,  and  screeched  Uke,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  rouse 
him  in  the  morning,  as  he  seemed  to  have  fallen  into 
an  easier  sleep. 

And  so  he  had  been  dreaming,  poor  Harry,  though 
he  did  not  tell  nurse  what  the  terrible  dream  was 
all  about ;  but,  when  he  was  washed  and  dressed,  and 
his  eurls  were  all  combed  out  and  smoothed,  before 
he  left  the  nursery  he  paused  and  leaned  over  the 
little  pink-lined  cradle  where  his  sister  lay  fast  asleep, 
and  looking  at  her  for  a  long  time,  he  stooped  down 
and  gave  her  such  a  kiss  on  her  little  dimpled  cheek, 
that  nurse  looked  up  in  amazement ;  but  Harry  in  his 
own  heart  knew  why. 
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"  TaUiha,  arise.' 

T[E  bright  eye  filmed,  the  busy  hands  were  still. 
The  active  form,  hushed  in  its  last  long  sleep. 
Lay  in  an  upper  chamber.    Loud  and  deep 
The  lamentations  which  the  lone  home  fill. 
When  straight  the  minister  of  Gk)d's  high  will 
Sped  to  his  mission :  and  the  tears  were  dry. 
And  brightness  lit  onee  more  each  lustrous  eye. 
Again  the  ready  hands  displayed  their  skill. 


'—Acts  ix  40. 

''  Not  dead,  but  sleeping  "—such  the  motto  grand 
Which  o'er  each  Christian  sleeper  must  abide 
Since  Christ,  the  First-fruits  of  the  Risen,  died, 

And  dying  rose,  to  draw  them  with  scarred  hand- 
Scarred  with  the  records  of  man's  cruelty. 
Scarred  to  ensure  our  immortality — 

O'er  death's  dark  waves  to  exercise  command, 

And  beckon  our  beloved  on  to  the  deathless  land. 

Maubicb  Daviss. 
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ON    AN    ERRAND    OF    MERCY. 

'*  Con  two  walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed  ?  " 


£  parted,  with  no  whispered  hope 
(^    Of  meetiog  on  the  morrow — 
SJie  went  to  flutter  through  the  world. 
And  I  to  wrestle  with  my  sDrrow. 
TOL.H. 


And  yet  we  loved — oh,  story  trite 
That  careless  lip  full  oft  profaneth ! 

Oh,  story  told  of  human  hearts 
Until  it  nothing  new  containeth  I 

428 
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Who  stays  to  think  what  records  drear 
Of  troubled  hours,  of  idols  broken. 

Of  disappointments  hardly  borne« 

In  those  few  simple  words  are  spoken ! 

Why  parted  we  ?  so  fair,  so  dear — 
Ay,  when  was  maiden  fairer,  dearer  P 

My  child-friend  first,  each  passing  year 
But  drew  us  nearer  still,  and  nearer. 

Why  parted  we  ?  the  deed  was  hers ; 

With  every  earthly  gift  surrounded. 
She  shrank  from  treading  that  strait  way 

By  which  my  surer  joys  were  bounded. 

We  sundered,  yet  she  oft  looked  back ; 

Did  she  not  see  I  would  have  given 
For  her  dear  sake  my  voiy  life. 

But  not,  oh  !  not  my  hopes  of  heaven ! 

Two  years,  though  long,  not  comfortless ; 
Though  trial-fraught,  not  wholly  dreary ; 


Who  toils  for  others  best  forgets 
At  lonely  hours  to  fret  and  weary. 

One  day  across  my  paUi  she  camo 
On  mercy's  errand,  basket  laden ; 

What  mission  casts  a  fairer  grace 
About  a  bonny  English  maiden  ? 

We  daspM  hands — the  snow  fell  fast. 
But  little  recked  we  of  the  weather 

The  while  her  gentle  lips  avowed 

What  now  has  bound  our  lives  together. 

Changed,  yet  more  dear,  for  those  soft  eyes 
Have  oft  been  dimmed  with  care  and  weeping; 

Yet  in  their  depths  enmirrored  dwells 
A  pure  soul  given  to  God's  keeping. 

Changed,  yet  m^re  dear,  in  trusting  love. 
Our  long-deferred  vows  are  plighted ; 

Ah  I  blest  those  lives,  come  weal,  oome  woe. 
In  one  sure  Hope  that  are  united  ! 

L.CBOW. 


THE    CHURCH  AND   HUMAN    SOCIETY. 

I.— THE   BROTHERHOOD  OP  MEN. 
BY  TH2  BEV.  M.FRED  BABRT,  D.B.,  PRINCIPAL  OF  KIKG's  COLLEGE,  LOKDON,  ANB  CANON  OF  WOBCESTEB. 


**  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  j  why  do  ye 

jiHIS  is  the  question  vrhich  rises  in 
every  thoughtful  and  earnest  heart, 
T^hen  it  contemplates  human  life  as 
it  ought  to  be  and  as  it  is.  It  is  the 
question  which  Christians,  above  all 
others,  must  ask,  in  proportion  as  they  understand 
what  is  meant  .by  their  Christianity.  In  fact,  the 
whole  operation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  may  bo 
said  to  consist  in  the  preaching  by  word  and 
realising  by  grace  of  two  main  truths — ^the  great 
truth  of  the  Brotherhood  of  men,  and  the  greater 
truth  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Not  that  these 
truths  ought  to  be  for  a  moment  separated  from 
each  other  in  theory,  as  indeed  they  never  have 
been  separated  in  practice.  The  knowledge  of  the 
lesser  truth  is  an  education  for  the  understanding 
of  the  greater;  the  greater  truth  is  the  Diviner 
principle  which  gives  solidity  and  perfection  to  the 
lesser.  But  still  they  may  be  distinguished.  In 
teaching  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  religion  ascends 
to  that  heavenly  region  to  whiich  all  other  know- 
ledge can  but  look  up  more  or  less  successfully. 
In  teaching  the  Brotherhood  of  men,  the  practical 
knowledge  of  which  is  the  secret  of  all  true  civilisa- 
tion, she  still  remains  in  this  visible  world;  she 
only  assumes  the  leadership  of  many  associated 
forces,  which  all  work  together  for  one  common 
end.  And  accordingly  for  a  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  it  is  better  first  to  dwell 
on  the   realifiation  of  the  brotherhood  of  men, 


wrosg  one  to  another?'*— Acts  vli.  26. 

as  one  great  reason  for  the  very  existence  of  tbc 
Church ;  and  then  to  pass  from  this  to  that  direct 
revelation  of  the  heavenly  Father,  without  which 
the  brotherhood  of  nten,  as  history  has  sho^n, 
cannot  be  realised ;  and  if  it  were  realised,  could 
not  satisfy  the  highest  aspirations,  or  meet  the 
profoundest  needs  of  the  soul. 

The  brotherhood  of  men — ^it  is  a  truth  which, 
in  theory,  every  man  admits ;  and  which,  in  &ct, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  looks  at  hunum 
nature  to  deny.  It  means  not  only  that  men  are 
bound  together  by  a  network  of  mutual  needs,  so 
that,  especially  in  our  advanced  and  complicated 
civilisation,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
man  "to  live  and  die  to  himself,"  without  at  every 
moment  receiving  influence  from  others,  and  at 
every  moment  giving  out  influence  upon  others, 
either  for  evil  or  for  good«  Nor  does  it  only  mean 
that  men  are  united  by  mutual  affections  and  sym- 
pathies, so  that  in  an  undisturbed  and  unpolluted 
nature  it  is  as  natural  to  love  as  it  is  to  breathe, 
and  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  weakness  and  of  sin, 
self-sacrifice  is  as  true  to  our  higher,  as  selfish- 
ness to  our  lower  nature.  It  expresses  an  ultimate 
truth  which  underlies  both  these,  of  which  the 
existence  of  mutual  needs  is  a  sign,  and  the 
existence  of  mutual  affections  a  r^-xjgnition.  That 
ultimate  truth  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  rw^ 
substantial  unity  through  what  we  call  "  ties  "  m 
human  nature— that  the  comTnunity  of  blood  in 
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the  family^  community  of  race  in  the  nation,  the 
community  of  nature  in  humanity  at  large,  imply 
an  inherent  and  effectiye  power,  more  snbtle  in- 
deed, but  not  lesa  real,  than  the  force  of  attraction, 
or  the  forces  of  electricity  or  light.  This  unity,  so 
profoundly  natural,  expresses  itself  in  moral  and 
spiritual  energies;  and  the  remonstrance,  "Sirs, 
ye  are  brethren;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to 
another  F"  is  no  sentimental  appeal,  but  one  based 
on  solid  grounds  of  reason  and  of  duty.  This  is 
the  truth,  which  men  have  sought  to  embody  in 
that  "  Fraternity,"  without  which  the  celebrated 
formula  of  '*  Liberty  and  Equality  "  would  not  only 
be  imperfect,  but  actually  imcivilised  and  bar- 
banan,  as  regarding  each  man  only  as  a  separate 
unit.  It  is  a  commonplace  in  all  philosophies 
and  religions ;  there  is  probably  no  educated  or 
thoughtful  man,  certainly  there  is  no  Christian, 
who  will  dare  to  deny  it. 

But  yet  the  state  of  society  aa  we  actually  see 
it,  is  such  that  the  yery  term  of  brotherhood 
sounds  almost  like  a  satire.  I  do  not  speak  only 
of  the  breaches  and  wounds  of  unity  caused  by 
actual  crime,  as  it  breaks  out  in  sensuality  and 
,  dishonesty,  in  violence  and  robbery  and  murder. 
These  things,  although  they  are  too  frequent, 
we  all  know  to  be  monstrous  and  exceptional; 
and  if  they  ever  cease  to  be  exceptional,  society 
itself  must  come  to  an  end.  Nor  do  I  even  speak 
of  wars — ^whether  those  which  embroil  different 
nations,  or  those  more  wretched  wars  which 
divide  a  people  against  itself.  These  again  are, 
like  individual  crimes,  terrible  exceptions.  Like 
the  eruption,  the  earthquake,  the  hurricane  in 
Nature,  they  may  be  overruled  to  good — ^to  clear 
the  air,  to  give  a  needful  outlet  for  pent-up 
spiritual  forces ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  ano- 
malies, and  their  prevalence  would  be  destruc- 
tion. I  speak  rather  of  the  tendency  to  division, 
inequality,  antagonism,  which  seems  inherent 
in  the  very  progress  of  civilisation  itself.  The 
existence  in  London,  above  all  other  cities,  of 
these  fatal  divisions,  these  terrible  inequalities, 
at  once  scares  us,  and  urges  us  to  struggle 
against  them  for  the  very  life  of  society.  There 
are  quarters  of  our  great  wealthy  city  so  poor, 
so  destitute,  so  neglected,  that  before  them  all 
thoughtful  men,  who  care  for  their  country  and 
their  kind,  stand  absolutely  aghast.  When  we 
turn  from  the  spectacle  of  wealth  and  brilliancy 
and  culture  at  one  end  of  London,  to  the  squalor 
and  misery  and  almost  savage  degradation  at  the 
other,  it  seems  a  mockery  to  say  to  our  people, 
*'Ye  are  brethren;  why  care  ye  not  one  for  the 
other?" 

Now  it  is  dear  to  us  that  in  some  sense  this 
growth  of  inequalities  is  natural  and  inevitable, 
if  the  personal  inequality,  which  exists,  quite  as 
truly  as  equality,  among  men  by  nature,  is  allowed 


freely  to  develop  itself,  and  be  perpetuated  by 
free  inheritance  of  its  accumulated  results  from 
generation  to  generation.  If  an  artificial  equality 
be  produced,  and  if  all  institutions  which  seem 
to  interfere  with  it  are  taken  away,  still,  pro- 
vided that  individual  liberty  be  left,  the  natural 
inequality  will  speedily  assert  itself,  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the 
industrious  and  the  idle,  the  iron  will  and  the  soft« 
yielding  nature.  Each  generation  as  it  succeeds 
must  increase  the  inequaUty.  One  class  inherits 
all  advantages  of  circumstance,  of  education,  of 
opportunity,  so  that  it  starts  on  a  high  level  to 
attain  one  higher  still.  Another  seems,  as  we 
say,  to  have  no  chance;  the  circumstances  of  their 
homes,  their  education,  their  w<)rk  in  life,  ail 
combine  to  depress  them.  Thus  there  is  a  double 
increase  of  the  inequaUty  of  which  we  have  s^ken. 
All  the  characteristics  of  modem  life — the  all  but 
unlimited  freedom  given  to  each  man — the  rapid 
growth  of  material  civilisation  and  the  means  of 
wealth— the  process  which  is  accumulating  our 
people  in  the  great  towns,  while  the  country  is 
gradually  drained  of  its  inhabitants — all  these 
tend  to  stimulate  the  upheaval  of  one  stratum  of 
society  and  the  subsidence  of  the  other,  till  great 
gulfs  of  separation  seem  to  open  under  our  very 
feet,  and  grow  wider  and  deeper  with  a  terrible 
rapidity. 

But  what  must  we  do  P  Are  we  to  stand  by 
in  mere  wonder  and  despondency  while  this  evil 
grows  upon  us,  and  wait  helplessly  for  the  day 
when  some  awfril  convulsion  shall  restore  all  to 
a  level— the  dead  level  of  destruction  ?  Shall  we 
still  go  on  listening  to  those  who  tell  us  that 
unchecked  individualism,  or  free  trade  in  eveiy- 
thing — material,  political,  and  moral — ^is  too  sacred 
to  be  touched,  and  perhaps  quote  the  old  proverb 
which  declares  that,  if  "  every  man  is  for  himself,'* 
**  Gk)d  will  be  for  us  all ;"  that  is,  that  His  laws 
will  work  themselves  out  for  good,  although  the 
agents  under  them  see  not,  and  care  not  to  see, 
anything  beyond  what  profits  themselves?  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  our  deeper  thinking  and 
deeper  feeling  men  are  more  and  more  inclined 
to  shrink  from  this  course  of  timidity  and  indo- 
lence. They  are  beginning  to  see  that  mere 
individualism  recognises  only  that  side  of  human 
nature  in  which  each  man  is  alone,  and  neglects 
the  other  side,  in  which  the  unity  of  human- 
kind is  represented.  They  feel  that,  at  the  risk 
of  being,  like  Moses,  denounced  as  presumptuous, 
and  hated  as  disturbers  of  peace,  they  must  still 
throw  themselves  between  those  who  should  be 
brethren,  but  who  are  gradually  stiffening  into 
estrangement,  or  hardening  into  antagonism,  and 
ory  out,  "Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  after  all,  will  ye 
not  do  something  to  preserve  or  restore  your 
l>rotherhoodP" 
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Thoro  are  those  who,  impatient  of  that  balance 
of  powers  which  seems  to  be  the  rule  alike  of  the 
physical  and  moral  world,  would  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  at  onoe  by  actual  law ;  they  would  virtually 
crush  individual  liberty  and  energy,  and  thus 
arrest  the  progress  of  our  race ;  they  would  insist 
that  all  men  should  not  only  be  made  equal,  but 
be  kept  equal;  they  would  take  away,  or  limit,  all 
certain  tenure  of  property  for  a  man  himself,  or 
for  those  whom  he  loves  better  than  himself;  they 
irould  eventually  invade  even  the  shrine  of  home, 
»nd  deny  the  sacredness  of  the  family,  and  the 
marriage-tie  which  is  its  bond.  Such  socialistic 
dreams  have  floated  before  the  eyes  of  philoso- 
phers and  theorists  from  the  days  of  Plato 
downwards.  Yain  we  know  them  to  be,  as  all 
those  sweeping  and  logical  systems  are  vain, 
which  ignore  one  side  of  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  Vain — ^worse  than  vain — ^have  been  the 
attempts  to  realise  them  on  any  great  scale  as  a 
basis  of  society.  But  who  that  looks  on  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  English  or  European  society,  can 
wonder  that  those  who  are  poor  enough  to  feel 
poverty,  and  yet  not  so  poor  as  to  be  crushed  by 
it — educated  enough  to  see  the  evil,  and  not  so 
educated  a^  to  understand  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  simple  process  of  eradication — that 
such  men  should  cry  out  that  these  theories  offer 
the  only  hope  and  happiness  for  the  mass  of  men, 
and  that  accordingly  the  few  must  give  way  to 
the  many,  and  the  individual  be  bound  and  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  society?  Certainly  these 
eager  and  painful  cravings,  these  visionary  but 
not  ignoble  theories,  must  be  met  by  some  other 
method  than  mere  denunciation  and  repression. 
It  will  not  be  enough  to  silence  their  voices;  there 
must  be  some  greater  and  nobler  voice,  in  the 
presence  of  which  they  will  bo  hushed,  because 
they  will  be  needless. 

But  leaving  individual  liberty  unchained,  and 
recognising  accordingly  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
inequalities  in  wealth,  privilege,  and  power,  what 
can  we  do  ? 

There  is  one  form  of  brotherhood  among  us, 
which  belongs  to  the  nation  as  a  nation,  express- 
ing itself  through  law.  It  can  do  much,  it  might 
perhaps  do  more,  for  its  weaker  members.  It  can 
take  away  all  oppressive  laws,  which  stereotype 
inequalities  of  class,  and  so  it  can  give  each  man 
a  fair  chance  of  showing  the  power  that  is  in 
him,  and  following  the  vocation  which  corresponds 
to  it.  It  can  put  within  the  reach  of  the  very 
poorest  the  means  of  education;  it  can  provide 
for  the  people  the  opportunities  of  recreation  and 
cultivation ;  it  can  in  some  degree,  though  with 
ynuch  cautious  hesitation,  attempt  to  protect  the 
uneducated  against  themselves — against  their  own 
selfishness  or  their  own  folly.  Besides  all  this, 
the  State  steps  in,  by  the  action  of  its  poor  laws, 


to  save  men  from  the  extremes  of  suffering  and 
starvation.  It  might  step  in,  we  sometimes  thiak, 
to  cure  those  wretched  circumstances  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  sinning  against  health  of  mind 
and  body  aUke,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  the  intemperance,  much  of  the  pauperism,  much 
of  the  crime,  which  disgrace  our  civilisation. 

All  this  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  can  do ;  this  in 
some  measure  it  has  done;  this  in  greater  measure 
it  must  do.  Certainly  it  is  true,  as  has  bccu 
lately  said,  that  social  questions,  even  more  than 
political,  press  upon  us  now.  Certainly  it  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  that  those  who  make  the 
laws  should  consider  whether  the  existence  of  un- 
checked and  undirected  freedom  teay  not  be  too 
dearly  purchased;  whether  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, to  a  degree  from  which  hitherto  we  have 
shrunk,  to  limit  in  some  measure  its  action,  and 
to  claim  for  it  some  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Freedom,  after  all,  is  not  an  end,  but  a 
means,  as  for  the  true  culture  of  the  individual, 
so  for  the  true  civilisation  of  the  race.  Are  there 
not  times  when  direction  is  needed  for  the  right 
harmony  of  the  two  objects?  when  the  fierce 
jostle  of  competition,  and  the  short-sighted  eager* 
ness  of  the  individual,  must  be  curbed  by  the  iron 
voice  of  the  Law,  crying  out,  though  it  be  sternly 
and  coldly,  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren ;  why  do  ye 
wrong  one  to  another  ?  " 

But  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  heart  and  soal, 
which  no  national  tie  can  wholly  represent,  and 
which  must  express  itself  in  something  freer, 
larger,  more  spiritual,  than  the  iron  stiffiiess  of 
law.  It  rests  on  what  we  term  the  sense  of 
humanity — the  recognition  of  a  certain  unity  of 
men  as  men,  not  only  as  regards  action,  but  as 
regards  the  inmost  thought  and  feeling.  Sueh 
brotherhood  will  not  show  itself  only  in  the  bond 
of  duty,  in  which  each  feels  his  own  individuality 
and  rights,  even  while  he  gives  their  due  to 
others,  and  which,  therefore,  is  like  a  great  cinc- 
ture, keeping  together  a  number  of  atoms,  each 
perfectly  distinct,  even  though  it  touch  and  press 
upon  the  others.  It  will  express  itself  even  more 
fully  in  the  spirit  of  love,  which  is  an  actual  sink- 
ing, ignoring,  denying  of  self;  which  is  not  like 
an  external  cincture,  but  rather  like  the  netw^ork 
of  an  organism,  binding  all  absolutely  together, 
so  that  one  blood  throbs  and  one  feeling  thrills 
through  all. 

Such  a  brotherhood  as  this  is  essentially 
spiritual;  and  where  is  it  to  be  found?  Where, as 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  it  ever  been  found  through 
all  human  history  in  any  living  and  energonc 
form,  except  in  the  sense  of  a  religious  unity,  ^ 
which  men  are  bound  to  each  other,  because  they 
are  bound  to  God  ?  The  Church  of  Christ,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  true  to  its  calling,  has  P''^^**!!!^ 
and  realised  this  brotherhood.    If  it  had  ^m\m 
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that  calling  perfectly,  I  am  bold  to  say  that  there 
would  be  at  this  moment  no  fatal  breaches  of 
unity,  no  great  yawning  gulfs  of  division  in  our 
society.  Order,  degrees,  inequalities  there  would 
be,  but  shading  off  into  each  other,  and  having  a 
deep  unity  underlying  them  all.  And  one  thing 
appears  certain,  that,  if  the  Church  does  not  do 
this  work  of  unity,  there  is  no  other  power  that 
can  do  it— that,  if  society  is  to  be  saved  from  utter 
disruption,  the  Church  must  rise  more  adequately 
to  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  time,  and  to  the 
yet  more  e^^eeding  greatness  of  her  high  calling. 

She  needs  no  new  truth  or  rite ;  she  needs  but 
more  fully  and  vitally  to  realise  the  old.  What 
can  be  needed  to  teach  the  brotherhood  of  men 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  coming  down 
froai  heaven  to  live,  to  die,  to  rise  again,  for  all 
humanity  alike  ?  as  pleading  at  the  right  hand  of 
Grod  now  for  every  child  of  man  ?  as  coming  here- 
after to  judge  all,  and  in  that  judgment  to  declare 
Himself  so  perfectly  one  with  us,  that  all  done 
and  left  undone,  to  the  poorest  and  simplest,  is 
done  or  left  undone  to  Him  P  The  "  enthusiasm 
for  hamanity,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much  as  the 
rehgion  of  the  future,  if  it  be  directed  to  an  ab- 
straction, is  vague  and  ineffective ;  if  it  be  turned 
to  the  living  men,  who  form  society,  is  either 
narrow  and  capricious,  or  shallow  and  diluted. 
There  is  but  one  enthusiasm,  which  is  deeply 
personal  and  yet  absolutely  universal,  and  that  is 
the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  as  embodied  in  the 
Christian.  And  again,  what  can  be  more  effectual 
in  realising  that  brotherhood,  than  the  simple  and 
universal  organisation  of  the  Church,  knowing  no 
distinction  of  class  or  age,  of  race  or  nation,  call- 
ing all  alike  to  its  baptism,  gathering  all  to  one 
common  worship,  inviting  all  to  join  as  equals  at 
one  holy  table  P  No !  we  need  to  invent  nothing 
new ;  we  need  simply  to  awake  to  the  meaning  of 
that  which  is  old.  Even  as  the  Church  is,  we 
find  in  it  the  only  brotherhood  that  we  can  trust 
to;  but  if  it  were  what  it  should  be,  we  should 
need  no  other  voice  to  stay  the  conflict  between 
brethren.  For  the  voice  of  Christ,  heard  through 
His  Church,  is  net  the  stern  voice  of  law,  but  it 
is  the  deep  and  gentle  voice  of  the  Spirit,  pene- 
trating the  soul  and  reaching  to  the  very  depths 
of  its  being. 

It  is,  then,  the  mission  of  the  Church  to'  teach 
true  fraternity,  even  as  it  teaches  the  true  liberty  of 
each  individual  soul,  and  true  equality  of  all  before 
the  face  of  God.  It  has  indeed  a  higher  mission 
(of  which  we  must  speak  hereafter),  but  how  won- 
derfuHy  it  is  fitted  for  this !  I  do  not  speak  only 
of  its  inherent  principles,  but  also  of  its  actual 
ministrations,  as  we  see  them  in  every  Christian 
country.     In  every  quarter  of  the  land  it  plants 


men,  whose  whole  object  and  calling  in  life  is 
to  promote  the  spiritual  good  of  their  brethren ; 
who  cannot  help  recognising  and  proclaiming  a 
spiritual  brotherhood;  who  can  foster  that  which 
is  wanted  above  all  things,  and  without  which 
mere  almsgiving  alone  can  do  little  good,  and 
may  do  much  harm— mutual  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy between  the  rich  and  poor,  the  educated  and 
uneducated;  who  can  stimulate  all  kinds  of  good 
work  in  self-help  and  mutual  help ;  who  can  show 
the  ignorant  and  the  vicious  and  the  neglected, 
that  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  higher  life  for 
them,  and  that  there  is  a  higher  Power  who  cares 
for  them.  Ail  this  it  does,  and,  as  subsidiary  to 
this  spiritual  work,  it  raises  churches  to  be  the 
common  homes  of  the  people  of  God,  and  schools 
on  Sunday  and  on  weekday  to  be  the  places  of 
a  true  education  of  the  little  ones.  Who  can 
doubt  that,  even  from  this  human  point  of  view, 
it  is  a  noble  and  a  glorious  workP  And  in  spite 
of  the  imperfections  which  must  attach  both  to 
any  system  and  to  those  who  work  it,  who,  that 
knows  the  facts,  will  deny  that  there  is  in  that 
action  a  marvellous  vitality,  and  a  true  blessing  of 
GodP  and  that  again  and  again,  when  law  fails, 
because  it  is  too  rigid,  and  public  opinion  and. 
philanthropy  because  they  are  too  vague,  it  has 
not  only  taught  but  realised  the  truth,  that  alL 
men  are  brethren  because  all  men  are  Christ's  P 

But,  still,  that  glorious  office  is  but  imperfectly 
discharged;   still,  therefore,  it  is  a  duty  press- 
ing urgently  on  all  who  have  power  to  think  and 
act,  and  especially  on  those  who  have  still  the 
unexhausted  treasure  of  youth,  and  to  whom  thia 
generation  belongs — ^to  strive  and  pray  for  better 
things.    We  gaze  almost  in  terror  on  the  critical 
nature  of  these  times,  in  respect  of  the  strongly- 
marked  divisions,  the  mntual  ignorance,  the  grow- 
ing antagonism  of  class  and  class.     We  know 
that  the  one  truth  which  can  remedy  this — the 
truth  of  the  brotherhood  of  men — is  one  which 
can  be  taught  and  realised  in  many  ways,  and  that . 
whatever  light  we  have  on  this  great  subject  is  a. . 
call  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  cause,  even  if  it 
costs  us  something,  even  if  it  costs  us  much.    But . 
if  we  believe— as  being  Christians  we  cannot  but 
believe — that  only  by  spreading  the  Gospel  and 
giving  new  energy  to  the  Church  of  Christ  can 
the  work  be  done  thoroughly  and  perfectly,  as  it . 
has  been  done  in  ages  past,  it  is  for  us  to  strive- 
and  pray  that  we  may  live  up  to  our  Christian^ 
profession,  and  follow  the  mind  of  Christ  * — first,, 
in  the  spirit  of  humility,  which  always  gives  up* 
self  that  it  may  bless  others ;  and,  next,  in  the^ 
spirit,  which,  wherever  it  is  needful,  bears  the 
cross,  in  order  that  it  may  redeem  and  save  1 
•  See  Phil  ii  6->& 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  JESXJS  THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROPHECY. 

Br  THE  KEY.  HUGH  M'SOBLEY,   M.A.,  VICAR  OP  ST.  PAT3L*S,    TOTTBKnAM. 


[  T  is  well  known  that  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  greater  and  the  less ; 
and  it  is  ourions  to  notice  that  the 
name  of  Jehovah  forms  one  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  while  the 
name  of  Bl,  or  Grod,  forms  one  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  Ezekiel  and  DanieL  This  incorporation 
of  the  names  of  the  Great  Being  who  was  adored  by 
the  Jewish  nation  with  the  highest  worship  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  Jah,  the  "  Eternal  One,*'  and  Bl, 
the  **  Oovenant-Keeper/'  were  thus  made  elements 
of  some  of  the  proper  names  of  the  people  of  that 
favoured  nation,  who  thereby  bore  npon  their  souls 
marks,  as  it  were^  of  holiness  to  the  Lord,  proofs  of 
the  eternity  of  their  Great  Father.  What  results 
should  have  followed  from  this  hallowed  dedica- 
tion may  readily  be  imagined.  And  yet  the  awful 
sentence  was  pronounced,  that  the  people  so  highly 
favoured,  and  so  greatly  blessed,  after  all,  had  only 
a  name  to  live,  while  they  were  really  dead ! 

We  are  not  to  regard  die  names  of  the  prophets 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  we  should  the  blocks  and 
fragments  of  an  unfinished  edifice,  or  the  debris 
of  some  mighty  tempest,  scattered  up  and  down 
on  the  sea-shore.  I  candidly  confess  I  have  often 
been  puzzled  at  the  names ;  I  could  make  nothing 
whatever  out  of  them.  Now,  however,  I  look 
npon  them  quite  differently.  I  think  I  see  order, 
I  think  I  see  arrangement,  I  think  I  see  beauty  in 
the  whole,  for,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  I  can 
trace  the  finger  of  God  in  every  one  of  them.  There 
is  not  a  word  that  I  write  which  lies  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  an  English  scholar.  A  good 
eoncordance  will  supply  all  that  is  necessary  to 
follow  me  in  these  observations.  And  here  I 
would  remark,  that  a  rich  reward  is  stored  up 
for  all  real  students  of  the  Word  of  Gbd.  I  can 
imagine  a  man's  heart  swelling  with  excitement 
as  he  succeeds  in  some  enterprise  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  as  success  crowned  his  efforts, 
his  cup  of  joy  began  to  overflow.  But  of  all  the 
mental  pleasures  with  which  we  can  possibly  be 
blessed,  I  regard  those  as  the  sweetest  and  the 
holiest  which  have  their  origin  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  the  only  paradise  left  to  us  now  on  earth. 
In  this  Eden  of  ours  we  still  can  find  the  Lily  of 
tho  Valley  and  the  Rose  of  Sharon.  Here  we  can 
behold  the  Olive  which  when  pressed  in  the  olive- 
mill,  the  spiritual  Geihsemane,  produces  a  balm 
for  every  weund,  and  a  oordial  for  our  fears. 
Here  is  the  Shrub  which,  when  bruised,  sent  forth 
a  perfume  redolent  with  sweetness^  and  intended 
to  render  our  whole  race  acceptable  to  Heaven. 


To  the  man  who  desires  recreation  for  his  soul,  to 
the  man  who  dosires  instruction  for  his  mind,  to 
the  man  who  longs  to  become  wise  unto  salvation, 
I  would  recommend  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God, 
not  running  over  it  by  chapters  and  by  books,  but 
by  taking  a  single  word  at  a  time,  and  examining 
well  that  word,  and  sure  I  am  that  the  study  will  be 
both  profitable  and  pleasant. 

I  purpose  now  glancing  at  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi,  and  going  throngli 
them  all.  And  I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
meanings  of  the  names,  and  unless  I  be  much 
mistaken,  we  shall  find  that,  even  in  the  name, 
"thetestimony  of  Jesus  is  the  tipirit  of  prophecy." 
This  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  tho  inter- 
pretation  of  prophecy.  I  do  not  attempt  to  tii 
chronology.  All  that  I  intend  here  is  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  names,  and  to  apply  such 
meanings  to  Him  about  whom  the  prophets  wrote. 

Isaiah  —  The  SalvaUon  of  Jehovah,  is  a  title 
sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  for  what  book  in  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  points  out  more 
than  this  the  salvation  of  Jehovah  P  Tho  very 
first  chapter  shows  the  great  need  of  salvation, 
pointing  out  the  existence,  even  in  God's  own 
people,  of  a  universal  corruption :  the  Saviour  by 
whose  stripes  we  are  healed  is  described  in  the 
fifty-third  chapter:  the  freeness  and  fulness  of 
His  mercy  may  be  seen  in  the  fifty-fifth  chapter: 
the  nullity  of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  chapter.  Thus,  "  the  salvation  of  Jehovah" 
is  the  subject-matter  of  the  whole  book,  and  He 
who  effects  salvation  for  His  people  is  "  Jesus," 
essentially  the  *'  Saviour.*' 

Jeiiemiah  —  The  Exaltation  of  Jehovah,  or  the 
one  raised  up  by  Jehovah.  His  appointment 
to  the  office  in  the  first  chapter  indicates  the 
suitability  of  the  name.  But  Moses  foretold  of 
Christ  (Dent,  xviii.  16).  "The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  up  unto  tbee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  Him  ye 
shall  hearken."  And  we  find  reference  to  this  same 
prophecy  of  Moses  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (xvi. 
14) :  "  Some  say  that  Thou  art  John  the  Baptist : 
some,  Blias ;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the 
prophets."  And  then,  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  on  account  of  His  sufferings  and  degradation 
that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  exiiUed  to  the 
right  hand  of  God,  far  above  all  principality  aiid 
power,  and  that  He  had  a  name  given  to  Him 
which  is  above  every  name,  and  that  having  been 
put  to  death.  He  was  raised  up  from  the  dead, 
and  by  His  resurrection  was  proved  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  we  may  see  a  little  more  clearly  the  appro- 
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priateness  of  the  name  Jeremiah  to  the  finished 
work  of  Christ. 

EzBKiXL— T/ifl  Strength  or  Might  of  God.  And, 
we  would  ask,  is  not  this  an  accurate  description 
of  Christ  ?  In  the  great  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (ix,  6) 
regarding  Christ,  among  the  titles  enumerated 
is  this,  "  the  Mighty  God,"  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (ix.  5)  He  is  described  as  being  "Grod 
over  aU"  (therefore  strong  and  mighty),  **  blessed 
for  ever.*'  He,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
surely  must  have  had  "  strength,"  else  how  could 
He  have  eoped  with  the  enemies  of  our  salvation  ? 
He  must  have  "might,"  now,  seeing  that  "by 
Him  all  things  consist"  (Col.  i.  17).  Well,  then, 
does  the  work  of  Jesus  seem  appropriately 
described  by  Ezekiel,  "the  strength"  or  '* might  of 
God." 

Daniel — Ood  of  Jxidgment,  or  God-judge,  How 
appropriate  this  to  Him  who  will  yet  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness !  before  whose  judgment- 
seat  all  must  appear !  If  there  bo  anything  more 
clearly  revealed  than  another  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  this,  that  Jesus  is  to  be  our 
*'  Judge." 

HosiA. —  Canting  to  save,  or   Saviour;  almost 
identical  with  "  Jesus,  only  it  wants  the  ftrst  letter 
J ;  for  **  Jesus,"  although  commonly  regarded  as 
**SaIvator,    or    Saviour,"    is    not    properly   ren- 
dered by  either  of  these  words.    Indeed,  "Jesus" 
cannot  be  rendered  by  any  one  equivalent  word  in 
English,  as  it  signifies  "  Jehovah- Saviour."    How- 
ever, Hoaea,  or  "  Saviour,"  sufficiently  indicates  the 
deliverance  from  bondage  of  God's  people*    They 
had  been  delivered  from  Egypt,  and  from  Babylon, 
and  although  ten  of  the  tribes  may  seem  lost,  yet 
lost  they  are  not;  they  will  appear  again.    Hosea 
was   sent  to  God's  people,  and  his    own    name 
indicated  God's  intention  towards  them ;  but  that 
indention  will  be  fully  shown  when  Jesus j  the  true 
Hosea,    shall  have  brought  up  His  people,  not 
merely  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  or  Babylon, 
but  from  the  still  greater  and  more  degrading 
bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  the  prison  and  the 
grave- 

JoEL  —  A  Beginner,  Who  does  not  here,  on 
observing  the  meaning  of  this  name,  revert  in- 
stantly to  the  first  verse  of  St.  John's  Gospel  ? 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word ;"  or  to  St.  Paul's 
declaration  about  Christ,  that  "  He  is  before  all 
things  ?"  (Col.  i.  17.)  How  appropriate,  then,  for 
Jesus  is  the  name  of  Joel,  "  the  Beginner  ! " 

Amos — Burdened.  Who  ever,  before  or  since, 
was  so  burdened  as  Jesus  ?  Who  ever  bore  such 
a  load  as  He  did?  Was  it  not  on  Him  that  the 
Lord  laid  the  burden  of  our  sins  ?  Who  was  so 
oppressed  as  He  ?  And  while  He  endured  a  load  of 
grief  and  shame,  and  bore  the  pains  of  death  and 
hell.  He  did  all  this — i.e..  He  tasted  death  for  every 
man  by  the  grace  of  God  (Heb.  ii.  9). 


OBADIA.H  —  Servant  of  Jehovah,  instantly  re- 
calls t*  our  mind,  "  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I 
uphold;  mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth: 
I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  Him :  He  shall  bring 
forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  "  (Isa.  xlii.  1).  We 
cannot  fail  to  think  gf  our  (the  true)  Obadiah, "  who 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant "  (Phil.  ii.  7),  ancl  who 
did  the  drudgery  of  a  servant.  Truly  Jesus  is 
our  "Obadiah!" 

Jonah — A  Dove,  the  very  emblem  of  innocence. 
Cruden,  in  his  Concordance,  says,  "  The  Holy 
Spirit  appeared  at  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  form  of  a  dove  (Matt.  iii.  16),  to  signify  what 
Christ  is  to  His  people,  (1)  In  His  own  nature  to 
them  that  come  to  Him,  meek,  harmless,  loving. 

(2)  In  the  execution  of  His  oflice,  eveia  He  by  whom 
the  Father  is  pacified,  and  who  brings  the  good 
tidings  of  the  assuaging  the  deluge  of  wrath,  as 
the  dove  did  on  the  retiring  of  the  waters  to  Noah. 

(3)  What  He  is  in  the  operations  of  His  Spirit 
upon  His  people,  that  they  are  made  meek>  harm- 
less, and  lowly  as  doves." 

MiCAH — Who  is  this  ?  This  is  very  significant  of 
Him,  who,  when  He  came  unto  His  own,  His  own 
received  Him  not.  They  knew  not  who  He  was ! 
and  when  He  appeared  among  them,  riding  on  an 
ass,  all  Jerusalem  was  moved,  saying,  "  Who  is 
this?"  (Matt.  xxi.  10.)  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing connected  with  this  name  wrapped  up  in  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  1)  commencing  thus : — 
'*  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah?  this  that  is  glorious  in 
His  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His 
strength  ?  I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty 
to  save." 

Nahum — Comforter,  is  surely  applicable  in  an 
especial  manner  to  Him  whose  name  is 
"  A  balm  for  every  wound, 
A  cordial  for  our  fears ; " 

and  whose  chief  delight  it  is  to  comfort  His 
people,  and  whose  desire  is  to  hear  their  cry,  and 
to  answer  them.  When  He  unrolled  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  I^azareth  the  great  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  He  was  foretold  as  the  Messiah,  among 
the  various  offices  which  He  was  to  fulfil,  was  this : 
"  To  comfort  all  that  mourn  "  (Isa.  bd.  2). 

Habakkuk — An  Embracer.  And  what  is  Jesus 
to  the  lost  and  the  wretched?  Who  stretches 
out  His  arms  ready  to  receive  the  outcast  ?  who 
embraces  with  purest  love  the  fallen  and  un- 
fortunate —  the  miserable  and  forlorn  ?  How 
appropriate  therefore  is  the  name  Hdbakkuk  to 
Him  who  seeks  and  saves  the  lost,  and  whose  cry 
is,  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Zephaniaii  —  Concealed  of  Jehovah,  points 
directly  to  the  *'  great  mystery  of  godliness," 
which  had  been  hidden  from  the  foundation  of 
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the  world.  Was  not  the  incarnate  God  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  man  ?  Was  riot  Jesus  when  bom 
concealed  in  Egypt  P  Was  He  not  concealed  for 
thirty  years  ?  and  even  when  He  publicly  appeared 
among  men,  His  nature  and  mission  were  concealed 
from  many.  And  they  were  peculiarly  blessed 
whose  eyes  saw,  and  whose  minds  understood 
what  then  was  revealed  to  them.  We  are  only 
happy  when  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

Haggai — My  Solemn  Feast  And  is  Jesus  not 
such  to  every  true  believer  ?  Does  not  every  true 
believer  feast  on  Him,  appropriate  Him  to  his  own 
soul's  comfort  and  life  P  This  feast  is  not  carnal ; 
it  is  purely  and  essentially  spiritual.  It  is  to  be 
enjoyed  daily,  not  merely  in  sacramental  moments, 
but  in  spiritual  power.  Hence  the  true  believer 
prays  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  his  heart  by  faith — 
the  only  way  in  which  He  can  dwell  in  the  heart. 
Hence,  further,  the  believer  prays  that  Christ 
may  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  Christ;  and  as  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  possibly  hope  to 
dwell  in  Christ  is  spiritually,  therefore  the  only 
way  in  which  he  hopes  and  prays  for  Christ's 
indwelling  in  his  own  heart  is  spiritually.  At 
the  contemplation  of  this,  Haggai,  "my  Solemn 
Feast,"  becomes  a  prophet  doubly  dear  to  every 
true  believer. 

Zechaeiah — Bememhi'ance  of  Jehovah.  .  When 
Jehovah  looks  upon  Jesus,  He  is  put  in  re- 
membrance of  all  His  suffering;  just  as  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  on  the  Passover-night  put  the 
destroying  angel  in  remembrance  of  the  act  of 
saving  faith  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  of  such 


houses  as  were  so  sprinkled.  "  Put  me  in  re- 
membrance "  by  no  means  supposes  forgetfalnesa 
on  the  part  of  God.  It  is  a  means  to  an  appointed 
end ;  and  if  we  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  means  of 
our  Zechariah, 

Malachi — My  Messenger,  is  the  name  of  a 
book  pointing  out  John  the  Baptist  as  the  Messenger 
who  was  to  go  before  the  Lord,  making  His  paths 
straight.  Still,  I  think,  we  shall  lose  much  of  the 
beauty  and  teaching  of  the  book  if  we  oTerlook 
the  truth  enunciated  by  St.  Paul,  that  Jesas  is 
the  Apostle  (the  Sent  One,  the  Messenger  of  God), 
as  well  as  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession.  He 
is  to  us  a  Messenger  for  good,  and  from  God,  and 
therefore  the  true  "  Malachi." 

We  may  thus  see  how  a  deep  meaning  under- 
lies the  word  of  prophecy.  Jesus  seems  to  be 
the  great  theme  of  prophecy.  Although  the 
prophets  frequently  spoke  of  present  things,  yet 
there  was  a  pregnancy  of  meaning  in  their  words 
which  they  themselves  at  the  time  did  not  in  every 
instance  understand.  We  should  bless  God  for 
their  writings,  and  should  read  them  carefully 
and  endeavour,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  who  first 
inspired  these  writings,  to  comprehend  them 
in  all  their  fulness ;  and  if  the  attempt  now  made 
to  introduce  more  readers  to  the  sacred  oracles 
of  God  should  be  successfjl,  the  pleasure  which 
I  have  already  felt  will  be  increased  tenfold. 
Without  God's  blessing  on  His  own  Word,  vam 
will  be  the  teaching  of  man.  May  God,  for 
Jesus's  sake,  bless  His  own  Word  to  our  endless 
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BT   ISA  CRAIG-KNOX,  AUTEOR  OP   "ESTHER  VEST,"   "TWO  TEARS,"   ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

A   HABD   LIFE. 

:S.  AUSTIN  receivedPhilip 
with  her  usual  gracious 
calm,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  soothed  by  it ;  and  it 
was  not  loag  before  she 
noticed  his  irritability, 
stlesevess,  and  gloom, 
ork  as  usual,  but  Philip's 
ntlessness  increased,  and 
Lustin,  in  spite  of  herself, 
labours  were  drawing  to  a 
►ox  whose    contents  they 

_^  ^,     upon   was  the  last   save 

one.  At  the  bottom  of  it  Philip  came  upon  a  logal- 
looking  document  tied  with  red  tape,  and  looking 
at  the  endorsement  found  it  to  be  the  draft  of  a 


marriage  settlement^  sketched  out  by  Mr.  Austin  on 
behalf  of  his  wife.  "  This  you  had  better  keep  with 
your  other  papers,"  he  said,  handing  it  over  to  his 
companion. 

She  looked  at  it.  "  1  do  not  suppose  it  is  of  any 
use,"  she  replied,  after  glancing  over  it.  This  was 
afterwards  altered ;  her  voice  was  agitated.  "  Will 
you  tear  it  up  ?"  she  added. 

He  proceeded  to  do  so,  when  a  letter  fell  ont  of 
the  folds  of  the  paper  and  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Austin  caught  it.  "  A  letter  of  my  lather's," 
she  said,  looking  at  it.  "Poor  father!"  she  mnr- 
mured,  with  a  look  of  profound  pity. 

"  Was  he  unfortunate  ?"  said  Philip,  "for  if  so  we 
have  this  too  in  common." 

"Very,"  she  answered.  "He  became  bankrupt; 
not  a  splendid  bankrupt,  like  those  who  led  him  into 
speculation,  whose  wives  had  handsome  settlements, 
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and  never  dropped  their  carriages^  or  put  a  stop  to 
their  engagements,  because  their  husbands  could  not 
pay  a  tithe  of  what  they  owed.  He  was  a  broken 
man,  and  died  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  tradesman." 

"  Which  was  a  great  deal  more  honourable,  Mrs. 
Austin/'  said  Philip,  "  than  if  he  had  done  as  those 
you  mention,  and  secured  himself  at  the  expense  of 
his  creditors.  The  easy  release  from  debt  which 
dishonest  men  may  obtain  is  a  public  scandal.  It  is 
lowering  the  whole  tone  of  public  morality.  Peers 
take  the  lead  in  insolvency  nowadays.  Every  peer 
who  enters  the  Bankruptcy  Court  should  come  out 
of  it  stripped  of  his  titles  and  honours  at  the  least. 
It  is  the  honest  man  who  loses  everything,  and  to 
him  bankruptcy  can  hardly  be  embittered." 

"It  was  very  bitter  to  us,  Mr.  Tenterden.  We 
were  an  exceedingly  attached  family,  and  felt  keenly 
for  each  other,  and  especially  for  our  father,  who 
broke  down  completely.  He  had  not  the  kind  of 
power  which  resists  pressure." 

"  Did  he  die  before  your  marriage  ?"  asked  Philip. 
"No,"  she  answered;  "it  bought  him  a  year  or 
two  of  repose." 

Philip  looked  the  question  he  did  not  ask. 
"  My  marriage  secured  to  my  parents  a  hundred 
a  year,"  she  said  quickly.    "  My  mother  has  it  still." 
"Oh,  I  see!"  exclaimed  Philip. 
Mrs.  Austin  looked  distressed.      "There  was  no 
undue  pressure  put  upon  me,"  she  explained.     "I 
did  it  quite  willingly— nay,  gladly ;  but  I  did  it  in 
utter  ignorance  of  all  that  it  involved.     Oh,  Mr. 
Tenterden !  good  men  must  despise  a  woman  who  sells 
herself  for  so  much  money — that  was  what  I  did." 

*'  The  woman  is  despicable  enough,"  said  Philip, 
"who  does  it  to  obtain  for  herself  the  things  that 
money  will  buy — meats,  drinks,  dresses,  houses,  fine 
company,  servants,  &c. ;  but  that  is  not  your  cose^ 


shape  his  life  for  himself,  becomes  intolerable.  My 
father  was  not  a  bankrupt,"  he  said,  "  but  he  died 
wholly  insolvent,  leaving  me  a  legacy  of  debt  which 
it  vrill  take  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  dear  myself 
from.  I  am  glad  that  you  should  know  tins,  thoagh 
no  one  else  does ;  it  wiU  explain  some  things  which 
may  seem  strange  to  you,  I  believe; "  and  he  laughed 
a  little  bitterly.  "  I  have  already  acquired  a  charac- 
ter for  miserliness,  but  that  is  a  small  matter;  it  is 
hard,  however,  that  the  only  happiness  I  could  have 
cared  for,  the  happiness  of  making  a  home  for  the  girl 
I  loved,  should  be  beyond  my  r^kch;  that  I  hare 
nothing  to  offer  any  woman,  and  may  never  have." 

Ellen's  heart  beat  fast,  and  a  hot  flush  went  up 
over  her  face,  as  she  tried  to  answer  steadily,  "  She 
whom  you  love  might  think  it  enough  if  you  offered 
only  yourself." 

"  You  forget,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  I  have  not  even 
myself  to  offer." 

There  was  a'pause,  during  which  Ellen  suffered  the 
choking  sensation  like  something  drowning  in  the 
heart,  which  comes  with  the  sudden  extinction  of  a 
hope  which  has  never  seen  the  light.  §he  sat  still, 
and  made  no  sign  till  it  was  gone.  Then  she  said, 
gently,  pleading  for  that  other,  "  She  might  wait  till 
you  were  free." 

"  She — she  is  gone  from  me  already,"  he  answered 
abruptly. 

What  hindered  her  then  to  comfort  him?  She 
had  the  impulse — ^the  impulse  to  lavish  herself  and 
all  that  was  most  precious  to  her  in  the  effort,  but 
the  words  would  not  come.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  break  through  the  fence  of  her  womanly  re- 
serve. She  sat  before  him  dumb  and  restrained,  and 
never  had  he  beoA  so  distant  and  so  cold.  Absorbed 
in  his  own  feelings,  he  had  not  thought  of  hers. 
A  loud  knock  at  the  outer  door  broke  the  silence. 


Mrs.  Austin.     No  one  has  a  right  to  despise  you,  !  Mrs."  Austin   started.      "I  wonder  if  that  is  my 


and  it  would  be  impossible  to  any  one  who  knows 
you.  But  perhaps  there  was  some  one  you  cared  for 
which  made  the  sacrifice  harder." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  sadly;  "  but  when  he  brought 
me  here,  away  from  home,  I  drooped  and  pined;  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  became  home-sick.  He  resented 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  harsh  and  despotic  temper, 
and  he  made  little  effort  to  win  me.  He  settled  into 
sternness  and  gloomy  reserve,  aggravated  latterly 
by  severe  suffering." 

"  Yes,  your  life  must  have  been  a  hard  one,"  said 
Philip. 

"  It  would  have  made  me  wicked,"  she  said,  "  if  I 
had  not  learnt  to  love  him  after  a  fashion.  And  oh ! 
how  I  missed  him — miss  him  still !  He  made  the 
duty  of  my  life ;  and  a  life  without  a  duty  is  di-earier 
than  a  life  without  a  pleasure." 

"That  I  can  imagine,"  he  replied;  "and  that 
you  at  least  would  shape  your  life  to  any  duty,  how- 
ever hard ;  but  with  a  man  it  is  different.  A  duty 
which  binds  him  down,  and  leaves  him  no  room  to 


mother!"  she  exclaimed;  "I  expected  her  home  in 
a  day  or  two,  but  she  must  have  returned  earlier." 

It  was  Fanny,  who,  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  her 
head,  and  followed  by  Ada  in  similar  «08tume,  had 
come  in  from  next  deor  to  speak  to  Philip. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PEEPETUAL   PRIEND8HIP. 

Arthur  Wildish  had  dashed  up  to  Hampton  as  fast 
as  a  hansome  could  carry  him.  Lucy  was  at  home, 
and  alone.  She  had  been  lying  on  tho  hearthrnsr. 
a  great  white  fleecy  one,  reading-,  with  Muff,  a  black, 
silky  terrier,  keeping  her  company.  Arthur  and  she 
were  great  friends,  yet  she  hoped  she  had  jumped 
up  in  time  to  avoid  discovery,  and  she  hastened 
to  say.  "  Mamma  is  out,"  with  a  pretty  little  blush 
born  of  a  consciousness  that  Muff  and  she  were 
a  little  dishevelled  in  aspect,  as  she  had  been  in- 
tending to  run  away  and  dress  for  dinner,  only  her 
book  was  too  entrancing  to  be  left. 
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Arthur  was  rash  enough  not  to  have  considered 
wbat  he  would  say.  To  hare  had  something  to  say 
would  have  been  useful,  even  if  he  hadn't  said  it^ 
cloaing  a  few  of  the  many  possible  approaches  to  a 
great  subject. 

*'  Have  you  seen  my  father  ?  **  asked  Lucy,  inno- 
cently. 

"  Yes,  I  left  him  in  his  room.  He  will  be  up  at 
the  usual  hour,"  said  Arthur. 

"And  why  are  you  so  early?"  she  asked;  "have 
jou  got  nothing  to  do?'* 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you,"  he  answered  gaily,  and 
smULng  at  her  '3ndly ;  but  the  gaiety  and  the  fond- 
ness being  mixed  up  together,  left  Lucy  quite  un- 
conscious still. 

''  May  I  run  away  from  you  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 
she  said.  "Muif  has  a  fancy  for  pulling  out  my 
pins,*'  and  she  stooped  and  picked  up  a  pin  with  a 
silver  star  at  the  end  of  it^  the  neighbour  of  which 
was  fastened  in  the  plaits  of  her  brown  hair. 

"  No,  I  can't  spare  you  just  now,"  said  Arthur, 
the  audacious,  "  I  have  something  particular  to  say 
to  you-" 

She  stood  in  front  of  him  with  clear  questioning 

eyes  and  laughing  lips,  and  said,  "  What  is  it  ?  have 

you  got  a  brief  ?  or  are  you  going  to  the  bush  to  be 

a  squatter?" 

Nothing  daunted,  Arthur  answered,  "  Neither  the 

one  nor  the  other,  Lucy.   I  love  you " 

"  Oh,  why "  she  exclaimed,  moving  backwards, 

20t  knowing  in  the  least  what  she  said,  and  looking 
in  her  movement  like  a  startled  fawn, 

"Why!"  he  answered  gaily;  "was  there,  ever 
£ueh  a  question  ?  because  I  love  you,  and  have  a 
hundred  other  becauses  all  summed  up  in  that; 
because  you  are  what  you  are,  so  sweet  and  good; 
because  you-  are  like  music  that  I  want  to  set  my  life 
to — ^must,  for  it  will  go  to  no  other ;  because  I  think 
we  would  be  so  happy  that  we  must  make  the  whole 
old  world  a  bit  happier  and  better  for  us.  Eh,  Lucy," 
and  his  blue  eyes  kindled  and  suffused  as  he  moved 
nearer  and  held  out  both  hands  to  her,  saying,  "  Lupy, 
will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

She  shrank  away  still  further,  crying,  "Oh,  Mr. 
Wildish,  I  cannot — I  cannot !" 

"  Don't  you  like  me,  Lucy  ?  "  he  asked,  sorely  dis- 
mayed. 

•*  Like  you — oh  yes,  I  like  you  a  great  deal,'*  she 
answered ;  ^'  but  that  is  different." 

"  But  if  you  like  me  a  great  deal,  you  may  love  me 
in  time,"  he  said,  with  reviving  hope.  "  I  will  wait, 
Lucy;  I  will  make  you  love  me." 

**  Oh  no— -no !"  she  answered,  as  if  she  feared  the 
very  possibility. 

Her  little  work-table  stood  there,  and  she  had  slid 
behind  it.  He  sat  down  on  the  chair  before  it,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Was  he  crying  ? 
she  thought  so,  and  trembled  in  the  silence.  He 
was  suffering,  she  could  see  that,  and  she   oould 


not  bear  to  see  suffering,  far  less  to  inflict  it.  She 
drew  near  to  him,  and  laid  a  timid  hand  on  his 
arm.  "I  am  so  sorry,"  she  murmured,  dose  at 
his  ear. 

He  raised  his  head,  and  the  tears  came  when  she 
saw  his  face.  It  was  pale  and  fixed ;  she  had  never 
seen  a  face  so  changed,  for  she  had  never  seen  sud- 
den disappointment  and  heart-suffering,  and  Arthur 
Wildish  was  suffering  keenly  according  to.his  nature. 
Lucy  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  nor  stand  by  refus- 
ing to  comfort  him.  "  It  was  enough  to  drive  a  fellow 
mad,  though,"  he  said  to  himself,  for  she  slipped  a 
slender  hand  into  his,  and  whispered,  her  face  all  one 
vivid  crimson,  "If  I  had  not  loved  some  one  else 
long  ago,  I  am  sure  I  could  have  loved  you." 

Long  ago  !  She  had  loved  long  ago,  this  bright, 
child-like  girL  What  was  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Her 
parents  could  know  nothing  about  it.  Was  she 
engaged  ?  he  asked. 

"  Oh  no !  please  do  not  speak  of  it,"  she  answered, 
in  the  deepest  agitation ;  "  no  one  knows.  I  hardly 
knew  myself  till  now ;  he  does  not  care  for  me." 

"My  poor  darling!"  and  Arthulr  Wildish  heaped 
passionate  kisses  on  the  trembling  hand  he  held. 

"We  may  still  be  friends,  may  we  not?"  she 
asked,  withdrawing  her  hand  gently,  and  with  a 
deprecating  look. 

"  Friends !"  he  replied ;  and  was  going  to  say,  "  I 
will  never  be  anything  but  your  lover,  Lucy,"  only 
that  look  of  hers  checked  him,  and  he  vowed  ever., 
lasting  friendship  instead.  Both  were  acting  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  a  blessed  unconsciousness  of 
what  the  wisdom  of  the  world  would  rate  their  pro- 
ceeding at,  find  they  once  more  clasped  hands  over 
their  compact.  Then  Lucy  fled;  she  had  heard  her 
mother  coming,  and  could  not  meet  her  for  once  in 
her  life. 

Mrs.  Tabor  found  Arthur  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  was  not  a  little  puzzled  at  hearing  that 
he  had  just  parted  from  Lucy,  and  was  not  going  to 
stay  the  evening  as  usual.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
something  must  have  happened,  and  she  made  a  very 
shrewd  guess  as  to  what  that  something  was;  but 
she  could  argue  little  from  the  gentleman's  appear- 
ance, which  was  certainly  graver,  but  not  much  more 
dqjected  than  usual. 

On  his  arrival  at  home,  Mr.  Tabor  was  stUl  more 
astonished  to  And  Mr.  Wildish  gone,  a  fact  from 
which,  with  his  superior  knowledge,  he  could  draw 
only  one  conclusion — ^namely,  that  Lucy  had  r^'ected 
him.  The  young  lady  in  question  delayed  her  ap- 
pearance till  dinner  was  on  the  table,  and  not  a  word 
could  be  said.  She  had  a  suspiciously  heightened 
colour,  and  a  dilation  of  the  eyes  which  told  of  some 
excitement,  but  nothing  more.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing she  got  behind  her  papa's  chair,  and  prefac- 
ing her  speech  with  a  kiss  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
told  him,  what  he  knew  already,  that  Mr.  Wildish 
had  been  there,  and  dashing  into  the  subject  with 
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trembling  haste,  said  simply,  "  Papa,  he  wanted  me 
to  marry  him." 

"  And  you  wouldn't?"  said  her  father,  helping  her 
out. 

"  No ;  but  we  are  friends,"  she  replied. 

"Oh!"  said  her  father,  with  some  significance. 
"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  ready  to  leave  me  for 
the  first  jackanapes  who  holds  up  a  finger  to  you, 
though  Wildish  is  an  excellent  young  fellow." 

Another  kiss  from  Lucy,  and  she  tripped  away 
from  her  father  to  encounter  a  far  more  trying  t^te- 
ik-tete  with  her  mother  in  the  drawing-room,  out  of 
which  she  came  forth  triumphantly,  by  reason  of  her 
mother's  pressing  exclusively  on  the  advantages  of 
the  match,  which  Lucy,  who  really  loved  her  home, 
and  was  not  discontented  with  her  lot,  was  honestly 
incapable  of  feeling. 

Meantime  Arthur  Wildish,  rattling  homeward,  made 
up  his  mind  in  the  midst  of  his  defeat  to  win  in  the 
end.  But  who  eould  he  be— the  insensate  mortaJ  who 
had  gained  such  a  hidden  treasure  as  the  heart  of 
Lucy  Tabor,  and  neither  knew  nor  cared?  He  cast 
about  in  his  mind  who  it  could  be.  He  conjured  up 
all  the  young  men  whom  he  hod  seen  at  the  hospit- 
able house  of  the  Tabors,  a  house  of  old-fashioned, 
solid  hospitalities — not  of  flimsy  modem  ones,  and 
he  could  think  of  no  one.  Philip  Tenterden  crossed 
his  mind,  but  was  rejected  as  too  old  and  too  grave. 
At  length  he  remembered  Mr.  Huntingdon.  "Of 
com-se,  it's  the  clergyman,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
he  proceeded  to  depreciate  clergymen  in  general,  and 
this  clergyman  in  particular.  But  this  tangible  rival 
gave  birth  to  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  He  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  himself.  He  dined  at  a  restaurant, 
and  then  dropped  into  the  streets,  a  unit  in  the  vast 
London  crowds,  ever  hurrying  to  and  fro,  driven  by 
all  sorts  of  strange  necessities.  Life  assumed  a 
new  aspect  to  the  spirit  of  the  enthusiastic,  idealistic 
young  man — an  aspect  terrible  and  hopeless.  He 
began  to  drink  the  cup  of  youthful  misery,  and  to 
peroeive  the  attraction  of  recklessness  and  despair. 


CHAPTEE  XVL 

A    BITTBB     NIOHT. 

Once  more  Albert  Lovejoy  failed  to  appear  at  home 
at  the  usual  hour ;  and  as  time  went  on  and  he  did 
not  come,  a  dumb  anguish,  which  seemed  to  dry  up 
her  tears,  took  possession  of  his  poor  little  wife, 
^bout  ten  o'clock,  when  the  children  had  been 
asleep  for  hours,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  she  hastened  down  to  see  if  it  concerned  her 
husband. 

Geraldine  had  already  opened  the  doOr,  and  was 
answering  some  one  as  well  as  she  could  for  cough- 
iag.  When  she  had  shut  the  door  again  Emily 
same  forward.  "I  thought  it  might  be  about 
Albeit,"  she  said;  "I  feel  as  if  something  must 
have  happened  to  him  this  time.'' 


**  So  it  is  about  Albert,"  replied  Geraldine ;  •'  that 
man  was  asking  for  him,  and  he  has  been  walkiDf^ 
up  and  down  and  looking  up  at  the  windows  for  I 
don't  know  how  long.  He  looks  just  like  a  thief  or 
housebreaker,  Emily,"  she  added. 

"  Nonsense,  Jerry,"  said  her  sister-in-law ;  "  ve'n 
too  poor  for  thieves  to  be  looking  after  u^  Bet 
what  did  he  want  with  Albert?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Gteraldine;  "he  only 
asked  if  he  was  at  home,  and  I  told  him  no,  but  tlut 
we  expected  him  every  minute." 

"  Is  he  coming  back  then?  "  said  Emily. 

"  I  don't  know.  Let's  see  if  he  is  there  still," 
said  Geraldine.  "We  are  all  in  the  kitchen  to- 
night,  and  I  went  into  the  parlour  in  the  dark,  that 
was  how  I  saw  him." 

They  went  into  the  room  together,  and  stole  to  the 
window.  "  Yes,  there  he  is,"  said  Geraldine,  in  an 
eager  whisper. 

A  man  passed  close  to  the  window,  and  looked  up 
at  the  house  just  as  Geraldine  had  said.  Emily  leant 
against  the  shutter  and  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

In  a  very  little  time  he  passed  again.  Emily  did 
not  think  he  was  a  robber,  but  what  did  be  vant 
with  Albert?  A  nameless  horror  crept  over  her, 
and  she  pressed  her  hand  against  her  heart  to  keep 
it  from  beating  so  fast.  Then  her  baby  woke  and 
cried,  and  she  ran  up-stairs,  and  Geraldine  went  and 
brought  her  father  and  mother  to  look  out  also.  But 
they  saw  nothing  particular  in  the  fact  of  a  man's 
asking  for  Albert,  or  walking  up  and  down  waiting 
for  him.  Jerry  ought  to  have  asked  him  in,thej 
said.  While  they  stood  he  did  not  return,  and  they 
concluded  therefore  that,  as  it  was  getting  Iat«,  he 
had  gone  away.  Beatrice  had  eaten  her  supper, 
and  would  not  even  stir  to  look  out;  but  Emily,  as 
soon  as  she  had  got  her  baby  off  to  sleep  again, 
went  and  stood  in  the  dark  at  the  front  room  window 
and  watched — watched  alone,  in  spite  of  her  fears, 
for  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to  bed.  How 
long  she  stood  there  she  did  not  know ;  it  must  hare 
been  more  than  an  hour  before  she  heard  Albert  come 
in.  She  cried  a  little  with  relief  from  anxiety  when 
she  heard  him,  but  dried  her  tears  to  meet  hiiu. 

The  kettle  was  sing^g  on  the  hob,  and  she  asked 
if  he  would  take  a  cup  of  tea.  He  answered  yei, 
and  she  set  about  making  it,  without  noticdng  any- 
thing unusual  in  his  appearance;  indeed,  he  had 
been  looking  so  haggard  and  wretohed  lately  that 
there  was  nothing  unusual  to  notice. 

In  her  thankfulness  for  his  rotum,  and  her  anxiety 
to  make  him  comfortable,  she  had  not  yet  told  him 
about  the  visitor,  and  she  neai'ly  let  the  teapot  fall 
from  her  hands  when  that  knock  (quite  a  subdued 
knock,  too,  it  was)  sounded  once  more  through  the 
silent  house. 

"  It's  the  man,"  she  said,  trembling. 
"  What  man  ? ''  asked  her  husband,  crossly,  draw- 
ing off  his  boot. 
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"  A  man  who  has  been  here  asking  for  you/'  she 
answered,  not  daring  to  say  more. 

He  did  not  offer  to  go,  as  Emily  would  fain  hav^e 
desired,  so  she  took  the  candle  and  went  herself 
down-stairs  to  open  the  door. 

The  man  (for  it  was  he)  desired  civilly  enough  to 
see  Mr.  Albert  LoTejoy. 

''  He  has  just  come  in/'  answered  Emily. 

The  man  actually  walked  into  the  passage  and  shut 
the  door,  saying,  "  I'll  follow  you,  if  you  please." 

She  led  the  way  up-stairs,  and  the  stranger  fol- 
lowed, passed,  and  entered  before  her.  "  You  must 
come  with  me/'  he  said,  addressing  Albert ;  "  I've  been 
nvaiting  some  time  for  you." 

Ghastly  with  terror,  Albert  sat  without  uttering  a 
word. 

•'  What  do  you  want  him  for  ?"  asked  Emily. 

"  He's  wanted  about  a  little  matter  of  money  that's 
missing/'  answered  the  man.  "Don't  take  on  so," 
he  added,  for  Emily  gave  a  scream  as  if  some  one 
had  stabbed  her.  "  He  may  be  all  right  for  anything 
I  know,  only  I  must  do  my  dooty,  and  he  must  come 
alon'  with  me." 

Still  Albert  answered  nothing,  but  began  with 
haste  to  pull  on  the  boot  he  had  taken  off. 

'*  Say  it  is  1.  true,  Albert — O  Albert  I  say  it  is  not 
true.  You  never  took  any  man's  money.  Say  you 
never  took  it,  and  let  him  go  away,"  pleaded  Emily. 

"  His  sayiag  it  aint  true  won't  make  any  difference , 
he  must  prove  it,'^  said  the  man. 

"  You  can  prove  it,  Albert  ?  "  she  implored.  "  You 
are  not  going  away  with  him." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  answered.  "  I  must  go,  I 
suppose  ?"  and  he  looked  at  the  man. 

*'  No  mistake  about  it/'  said  the  functionary,  in 
answer  to  the  look. 

"I  am  lucky!"  ^acuLited  Albert  "Mind,"  he 
said,  turning  to  the  man,  "  this  is  all  a  mistake." 

"  It's  all  a  mistake/'  repeated  poor  Emily.  "  I  am 
rare  you  could  be  punished  for  taking  up  an  innocent 
man." 


"I'm  only  doin'  my  dooty/'  said  the  officer 
patiently,  used  to  such  ineffectual  wrath. 

"Emily,  be  quiet,  I  tell  you!"  shouted  Albert i 
and  looking  in  his  face,  white  as  the  tablecloth,  his 
wife  read,  with  a  sure  instinct,  not  innocence,  but 
guilt. 

Her  heart  died  within  her ;  but  her  manner,  after 
the  manner  of  women  ^ven  by  weakness  to  deceit, 
became  lighter.  "  Will  you  take  your  tea,  Albert  ?" 
she  asked ;  and  turning  to  the  man,  added, "  will  you 
take  a  cup  of  tea,  sir  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  answered  the  man. 

So  they  stood  and  drank  each  a  cup  of  tea,  the 
man  pouring  it  into  the  saucer  and  drinking  leisurely, 
eating  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter  as  well;  Albert 
pouring  it  down  his  throat  at  the  risk  of  a  scalding, 
and  biting  the  cup  to  steady  it. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  take  him?"  asked 
Emily. 

"To  the  lock  up  for  to-night/'  answered  the  man, 
his  mouth  full  ef  bread-and-butter. 

"Good-bye/'  said  Albert,  without  looking  at 
Emily. 

She  went  OTer  to  him  and  kissed  him.  He  kissed 
her  again  mechanically. 

"  When  will  he  come  back?"  asked  Emily. 

"It  depends,"  said  the  man,  swallowing  a  last 
mouthfuL 

Emily  held  the  door  open,  and  they  went  down- 
stairs. "  Will  you  go  in  and  tell  them  ?"  she  cried, 
and  Albert  answered,  "  No,"  and  was  gone. 

Then  Emily  sat  down  alone ;  but  not  to  cry — no 
tears  would  come,  only  her  poor  little  heart' kept 
sinking,  sinking,  sinking,  tiU  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  she  crept  up-stairs  to  the  room  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovqjoy  slept,  and  stole  in  beside  them. 
In  the  dark,  and  kneeling  on  the  floor  beside  their 
bed,  she  told  what  had  happened — it  eased  her  heart 
to  teU  it;  and  then  she  went  away,  and  crept  in 
beside  her  baby  and  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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Chapters  to  he  read — 2  Kings^  ii.,  iv.,  vi.,  parte  of. 

rEODUCTION.— Ask  the  children  to 
name  some  of  the  prophets  upon  whose 
lires  they  have  already  had  lessons,  and 
to  mention  for  what  they  were  noted — 
Aaron,  prophet  and  priest;  Samuel, 
called  while  young;  Jonah,  the  disobedient;  and 
Elijah,  the  bold.  Ask  where  Elisha  is  first  heard  of 
when  El^ah  was  at  Mount  Horeb,  showing  how  men 
are  all  known  to  Gk>d,  and  their  fitness  for  any  work, 
03  was  Nathanael  to  Christ  (John  i.  46). 


I.  Elisha's  call.  (Read  1  Kings  zix.  16,  19— 
21.)  Ask  of  whom  Elijah  was  a  ijpe,  and  show  how 
he  resembled  Christ  in  his  choice  of  his  disciples. 
(See  Matt.  iv.  18—22.)  £l\jah  of  course  was  well 
known,  and  this  casting  mantle  on  Elisha  a  well- 
understood  symbol.  Now  ask  what  Elisha's  con- 
duct showed.  (1)  Faith.  He  believed  in  this  call  of 
El\jah  as  one  from  God,  aud  therefore  was  willing 
to  follow  him.  (2)  Obedience.  l/LaxLj  are  called,  but 
few  chosen.  Some  say  they  will  obey  afterwards, 
like  the  son  in  the  parable ;  others,  like  the  apostlea. 
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obey  at  once.  (3)  Bejf-denial,  He  must  forsake  all 
— father  and  mother^  home,  &c.  Ask  what  Elisha 
asked  to  do.  Whether  he  was  allowed.  Why  not? 
Probably  because  the  work  pressed,  Elijah  was  soon 
going  to  be  taken  away;  besides,  ready  compliance 
would  be  a  sig^  of  earnestness.  So  he  just  made  a 
farewell  feast  to  the  servants  in  the  field,  making  a 
fire  out  of  the  plough-handles  and  cookihg  two  oxen 
hastily,  and  went  after  Elijah  without  saying  "  good- 
bye '*  to  his  parents.  Draw  from  the  children  the 
natural  practical  lesson,  that  we  must  give  up  at 
God's  call  all  that  might  hinder  us  in  serving  Him ; 
that  though  we  are  not  often  called  to  give  up  home 
and  friends,  still  we  are  to  give  up  anything  whieh 
might  interfere  with  our  religion.  Ask  what  God 
says  in  second  commandment,  and  what  Christ  says 
about  our  love  to  God.  Press  home  to  the  children 
the  thought  whether  any  sin,  any  bad  companions 
any  fondness  for  novels,  &c.,  hinder  spiritual  life  er 
usefulness.  Must  be  given  up,  or  cannot  be  Christ's 
disciples. 

II.  Elisha's  work.  (1)  Educational,  Ask  the 
children  how  prophets  had  been  appointed  hitherto^ 
by*  direct  call  of  God,  Eefer  to  Eli,  who  was  punished 
for  not  correcting  his  sons,  and  Samuel,  whose  sons 
"  took  bribes,  and  walked  not  in  his  ways."  What 
would  be  the  remedy  when  a  parent  is  too  busy  or 
forgetful  to  bring  up  his  sons  aright?  A  further 
advantage  of  schools  would  be  that  others  would  be 
educated  too.  Now  read  2  Kings  ii.  6,  15;  iv.  1, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  ihe  "  sons  of  the  prophets  " 
lived  in  a  community  or  college  with  their  families, 
and  in  vi.  1  required  a  larger  abode  or  college. 
Here  they  were  trained  for  their  work,  and  by  de- 
grees took  a  share  in  the  prophet's  work  of  anointing 
and  proclaiming  Divine  messages :  thus,  Elisha  sent 
one  to  anoint  Jehu  (2  Kings  iz.  1,  6).  This  is  the 
first  intimation  of  schools.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  body  of  well-taught  men  may  be  pointed  out, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  nation  as  a  whole  had 
turned  from  God.  (2)  Domestic.  Picture  Elisha 
living  at  the  head  of  the  college,  instructing  out  of 
God*s  law,  holding  classes,  &c.,  but  also  acting  as  a 
sort  of  judge  or  adviser.  Eead  2  Kings  iv.  1 — 7,  and 
show  how  God  was  with  him,  and  blessed  other 
people  for  his  sake ;  then  read  8 — 17,  and  picture  his 
quiet  life  of  study  daring  vacations,  or  at  other 
times.  Show  the  children  how  this  great  man,  who 
did  so  many  miracles — far  more  than  Elijah — ^was 
studious,  prayerful,  sympathetic  in  feeling  for  the 
Shunamite  woman,  in  asking  God  to  grant  her  a 
son,  and  subsequently  raising  that  son  to  life.  (See 
2  Kings  iv.  32—37.)     The   account   of  any  of  his 


numerous  miracles  may  be  read,  and  it  may  be  seen 
generally  how  like  his  miracles  were  to  those  of 
Christ — ^viz.,  in  providing  food,  helping  those  in 
distress,  and  (as  above)  in  raising  the  dead.  Ask 
with  what  feeling^  this  great  prophet  should  haye 
been  regarded,  and  read  or  tell  the  story  d  the 
children  and  bears  (2  Kings  ii.  23,  24).  Ask 
the  double  sin  of  w^ch  the  children  were  guilty,  in 
mocking  at  bodily  infirmities  and  want  of  respect 
to  a  venerable  prophet.  From  the  fifth  command- 
ment, and  Prov.  v.  20,  &a,  draw  the  duty  of  children 
to  those  above  them — viz.,  love,  honour,  and  respect ; 
while  from  the  punishment  draw  the  lesson  of  the 
sorer  punishment  which  awaits  those  who  despise 
God  (Heb.  x.  29). 

III.  Elisha's  PBOTEcnoN.  (Bead  2  Kings  vi.  13 
— 23.)  Question  the  children  on  this  beautiful  stoxj. 
Describe  Elisha's  life  sought  by  the  King  of  Syria; 
his  peaceful  life  at  Dothan;  the  city  surrounded  in 
the  night  by  an  army;  the  fear  of  the  villagers; 
the  alarm  of  Elisha's  servant;  his  running  to  tell 
his  master ;  Elisha's  prayer ;  the  sight  of  the  angels 
around  Elisha;  the  enemy  struck  with  blindness; 
led  to  Samaria ;  their  lives  spared  by  Elisha.  Draw 
out  two  special  lessons.  (1)  OotCs  protection  of  His 
people  by  means  of  angds.  See  Ps..  miv.  7— this 
shows  how  it  is  fulfilled.  So  angel  closed  mouths  of 
lions  for  Daniel,  delivered  Lot  from  Sodom,  Peter 
from  prison,  Paul  from  danger  (Acts  xxvii.  28),  and 
though  invisible  are  always  near  us.  (2)  The  hltss^ 
of  generous  conduct.  Elisha  was  hated  by  the  Syrians, 
and  his  life  sought ;  he  spared  his  enemies  when  in 
his  power,  gave  them  food,  Ac,  and  the  effect  was 
that  they  came  no  more  (ver.  23).  Prom  Matt.  v. 
44  and  Bom.  xii.  20  show  the  way  to  treat  enemies, 
and  the  effect — ^that  they  will  be  won  over  to  be 
friends.  Press  this  upon  the  children  with  examples, 
such  as  Joseph,  Stephen,  and  Christ,  of  forgiving 
injuries,  and  remind  that  unless  this  is  done  ve 
shall  not  be  forgiven. 

Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  By  whom  and  when  was  Elisha  called  to  be  a 
prophet  ? 

2.  What  three  things  did  his  conduct  show  in  obey- 
ing the  call  ? 

3.  How  was  much  of  his  future  life  spent,  and 
what  benefit  was  it  to  the  nation  ? 

4.  Name  any  incidents  in  his  life  connected  with 
children. 

5.  What  lessons  may  children  learn  for  them- 
selves P 

6.  What  lessons  may  be  learned  from  his  dehrer- 
ance  at  Dothan  ? 
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LOTTIE. 

A   TALE  FOR  THE  QUAIlEELSOaiE.      IN   TWO   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTEB  I. 
lOTTIE!    Lottie!    wherever  are    you, 
Lottie?" 
No  answer. 

"I  BB.y,  Lottie,  I've   saich   splendid 
news ! " 

At  tbis  announcement  a  head  and  sboulders  ap- 
peared from  behind  a  barricade  of  chairs  with  a  green 
tablecloth  thrown  over  them,  and  gradually  a  yista 
of  white  pinafore  became  visible,  an  arm,  a  hcind, 
and  a  book.  A  mouth  yawned,  two  arms  stretched 
themselves  to  their  utmost  limits,  and  a  voice  said 
lazOy,  "  Well,  Bertie,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  what 
a  bother  you  are !" 

"  Hulloft,  Lottie !"  exdaimed  Bertie,  "  I'd  no  idea 
you  were  tucked  down  in  that  comer.  I  thought 
that  tablecloth  was  just  thrown  down  there.  I've 
been  hunting  everywhere  for  you,  and  I've  looked  in 
this  room  three  times." 

"What's  up?"  inquired  Lottie,  laconically. 

*'Just  this:  we're  to  start  to-morrow  morning, 
Jane  and  Anne  are  as  busy  packing  as  ever  they 
can  be." 

"Start  to-morrow!"  exdaimed  Lottie,  somewhat 
roused.    "  How  do  you  know  ?    I  don't  believe  it." 

"Ton  needn't  then,  but  ifs  true.  I  heard  papa 
tell  mamma  that  he  found  he  could  go  as  well  this 
Wednesday  as  next,  if  she  could  get  everything  ready, 
and  mamma  said  she  oould  easily  manage  that  -,  so 
it'3  settled*,  and  if  you  don't  believe  me  you  can  go 
and  ask  Jane." 

Lottie's  doubts  were  speedily  removed,  for  her 
mamma  coming  into  the  nursery  at  this  moment,  the 
news  was  officially  confirmed,  and  the  two  children 
being  so  delighted  that  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  themselves,  they  flew  off  to  Lottie's  bedroom 
to  worry  the  .busy  servants  out  of  their  lives. 

They  were  to  start  very  early  the  next  morning,  and 
long  before  their  parents  were  awake  Lottie  and 
Bertie  were  up  and  dressed.  They  were  to  breakfast 
with  their  parents  this  morning,  and  although  the 
meal  was  fixed  for  seven  o'clock,  it  seemed  as  if  it 
were  never  coming.  At  length,  however,  they  were 
seated  before  a  delicious  repast  of  fried  ham  and 
eggs,  coffee  out  of  cups— delicious  breakfast-cakes 
and  fresh  butter.  When  breakfast  was  over  there  was 
a  great  cutting  of  sandwiches,  afterwards  packed 
into  a  leather  bag  with  biscuits,  wine-and-water, 
and  a  charmingly  small  green  glass.  What  would  a 
holiday  be  without  these  delightful  preliminaries  ? 

Presently  the  children  were  whisked  off  to  don 
th«ir  travelling  attire.  This  was  speedily  accom- 
plished, and  when  completed  made  them  look  so  sea- 
sidy  that  you  almost  imagined  you  heard  the  plash 
of  the  waves  as  they  curled  over  and  burst  in  foam 


upon  the  beach,  or  smelt  the  briny  odour  of  the 
sea-weed. 

Lottie  wore  a  pretty  little  light  print  dress,  nearly 
white,  made  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  dispense  with 
the  additional  heat  and  burden  of  tippet  or  cloak,  de- 
void, moreover,  of  the  fashionable  varieties  of  polo- 
naise or  pannier,  Lottie's  mamma  being  of  opinion 
that  the  more  neatly  and  simply  her  children  were 
dressed,  the  more  comfortable  they  were,  and  the 
better  they  looked.  Her  large  straw  hat  was  covered 
with  white  muslin,  in  the  pretty  and  appropriate 
style  now  in  vogu&  Bertie  wore  a  sailor  suit  of 
brown  hoUand,  and  annotmoed  to  the  world  by  the 
printed  ribbon  en  his  hat  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  crew  of  the  Oalaiea. 

Off  at  last  in  a  cab,  covered  outside  with  boxes 
and  packages,  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  quickly 
oomes  to  an  end.  They  are  at  the  station.  Papa 
pushes  his  way  through  a^crowd  to  get  the  tickets. 
Engmes  are  screeching,  }>eople  running  hither  and 
thither  as  fast  as  they  can  go,  talking,  shontmg, 
screaming,  half  distracted  apparently.  In  the  midst 
of  this  hubbub,  Bertie  beholds  with  dismay  a  man 
run  up  to  their  luggage,  haul  it  swiftly  on  to  some- 
thing like  a  barrow,  and  wheel  it  rapidly  away.  He 
is  just  about  po  tell  mamma  when  papa  oomes  towasds 
them,  catches  hold  of  his  hand  and  hurries  him  along. 
In  another  minute  they  are  in  the  train,  and  soon 
the  platform  with  its  throngs  of  people  begins  to  move 
slowly  away.  Ifr  is  gone,  houses  follow,  then  trees» 
telegraph-wires,  more  houses  rushing  by,  ever  quicker 
and  quicker,  till  at  length  they  fly  by  in  a  mad 
scamper,  chasing  each  other  at  a  frantic  speed.  Thia 
bewildering  pursuit  goes  on  for  about  an  hour,  and 
then  g^dually  ceases.  The  long  train  is  emptied  on 
to  the  platform ;  there  is  a  general  move  onwards ; 
Lottie  and  Bertie  are  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
an  eager  throng ;  down  an  endless  flight  of  stairs 
on  to  a  wooden  pier,  with  a  glimpse  of  water  running 
underneath,  across  a  movable  bridge,  and  at  last 
safely  on  board. 

The  little  party  stand  watching  the  luggage  being 
shot  down  into  the  boat.  Presently  there  comes  a 
box  that  Bertie  would  think  must  be  theirs,  only 
that  man  had  run  away  with  it,  and  how  could  it 
be  here  ?  Ah!  but  there  is  a  carpet  bag  he  knows; 
a  leather  hat-box;  a  bath.  It  is  very  perplexing. 
"Is  that  our  luggage?"  he  asks  his  mamma.  She 
answers,  "  Yes,"  and  he  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  We 
shall  have  some  clean  things  to  put  on  then,"  he 
thinks ;  and  leaves  the  mystery  to  solve  itself. 

When  will  the  delights  of  this  day  end  ?  for  it  is 
delightful  to  be  tearing  through  the  water  and  leaving 
a  white  track  behind ;  it  is  delightful  to  be  munching 
biscuits  all  over  the  boat;  it  is  delightful  to  be  having 
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dinner  in  that  pretty  gilded  cabin;  and  it  is  delightful 
too,  when,  hours  later  on,  a  rumour  goes  round  that 
land  is  visible.  Eveiy  one  crowds  to  the  end  of  the 
boat,  and  telescopes  are  to  be  seen  in  abundance. 
"Can  you  see  it,  papa?"  asks  Bertie,  excitedly. 
Papa  answers,  '*  Yes,"  and  Bertie  begs  to  be  allowed  a 
look.  Papa  arranges  the  glass  for  him,  and  after 
many  vain  attempts,  Bertie  at  length  catches  a 
glimpse  of  something  very  indistinct;  but  papa  is 
tired  of  waiting  for  him,  and  tells  him  that  he  may 
have  the  glass  a  few  minutes  longer,  but  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  drop  it  overboard. 

"  Stay,  though,*'  his  papa  added  the  next  moment ; 
"  the  glass  is  too  valuable  to  leave  in  such  hands ; 
give  it  me,  Bertie." 

'*Oh,  papa!"  Bertie  replied  wistfully,  "I  will  be 
very  careful  of  it«  and  I  have  only  just  begun  to  hold 
it  right" 

"  Well,  you  may  have  it  for  a  minute  or  two; "  and 
Bertie  is  left  in  possession  of  his  treasure. 

"  Let  me  have  a  peep,  Bertie,"  said  Lottie,  as  soon 
as  her  papa  was  gone. 

"In  a  moment,  Lottie."  But  Lottie  was  im- 
patient, and  snatched  at  the  t^escope. 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Lottie,  how  can  I  see  if  you  wobble 
the  glass  abo^t  like  that?"  Bertie  said,  a  little 
quickly. 

At  this  moment  Bertie  fancied  he  could  discern 
bouses,  and  trees,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  dis- 
covery he  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  boat.  Lottie, 
always  impatient,  determined  not  to  wait  any  longer, 
and  made  another  grab  at  the  glass.  A  little  scuffle 
ensued,  and  the  next  moment  the  telescope  had 
gone  into  the  water.  "Oh,  Lottie  1"  he  exclaimed, 
•*  whatever  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Won*t  papa  be  orosa  I "  was  Lottie's  consolatory 
remark. 

"  It  was  your  fault,  Lottie — ^you  know  it  was ;  do 
tell  me  what  I'm  to  do — ^papa  will  be  so  dreadfully 
cross." 

Lottie  ought  to  have  said,  **  Go  and  tell  papa  at 
once,''  for  she  knew  their  papa  was  much  more  angry 
if  they  hid  anything  from  him,  than  if  they  told  him 
of  their  own  free  will ;  but  she  was  apt  to  be  "  nasty/'  i 
as  Bertie  termed  it,  and  in  this  case  she  certainly  i 
behaved  unkindly.     "  Don't  say  anything  about  it  | 
unless  papa  asks  3'ou,"  she  said ;  "  perhaps  he'U  for- 
get it  till  after  we've  landed,  and  then  you  can  say 
you  dan*t  know  where  it  is,  but  that  you  had  it  in 
your  hand  a  little  while  ago,  and  he'll  think  that 
some  one  has  taken  it  away  from  you  in  the  crowd." 

"  Ah  I  but  I  do  know  where  it  is,"  replied  Bertie. 

"Do  you?  I  don't  then,"  said  Lottie;  "we've  got 
«ver  80  far  past  it  now,  and  it  may  be  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  perhaps." 

"So  it  may,"  replied  Bertie;  but  he  was  very  dis- 
consolate, nevertheless,  and  sat  quietly  down  on  a 
coil  of  rope  at  the  end  of  the  vesseL  Lottie  scampered 
away,  full  of  her  important  secret. 


It  soon  cropped  out  She  had  not  meant  to  tell 
her  papa  when  she  advised  Bertie  what  to  do,  but 
she  could  not  keep  it  in,  and  as  she  quite  ignored 
her  own  part  of  the  accident,  she  had  contrived  alto- 
gether to  put  Bertie  in  as  bad  a  light  as  possible. 
j  Bertie's  father  w^  very  angry  indeed — angry  at 
I  the  loss  of  the  telescope,  but  more  angry  that  he  bad 
not  been  told,  and  his  forgiveness  asked. 

Bertie  never  guessed  at  Lottie's  treachery,  for 
she  told  her  tale  so  hesitatingly  that  her  papa  thought 
she  was  sorry  to  have  to  tell  him,  but  that  Bertie 
had  refused  to  do  so  himself,  and  on  this  account, 
wishing  to  spare  her  any  reproaches  from  her  brother, 
he  appeared  to  find  out  the  accident  himself.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  punish  you  this  holiday-time," 
he  said  to  Bertie,  after  he  had  talked  to  him,  "  but 
you  have  very  much  yexed  me.  You  will  forfeit  your 
pocket-money  for  the  next  three  weeks." 

"  Was  that  aU  ?"  Bertie  thought,  with  a  feeling  of 
relief,  he  had  expected  something  much  worse  tlaa 
this ;  but  his  father  knew  that  it  would  be  a  punish- 
ment to  him  to  see  windows  full  of  cakes  or  toys,  and 
be  unable  to  purchase  one. 

Much  as  they  had  ei^oyed  their  trip,  none  of  the 
little  party  were  sorry  when  landinjg-time  came,  nor 
when  they  found  themselves  comfortably  settled  iu 
a  pretty  white  house  facing  the  sea. 
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41.  Give  the'  only  instance  of  a  prophet  being 
slain  with  the  sword  in  Judah. 

42.  In  St  Luke's  account  of  the  transfiguration 
he  records  one  circumstance  not  mentioned  by  the 
other  Evangelists. 

43.  "Thou  wilt  not  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption."  This  passage  is  quoted  by  two  of  the 
apostles.     Name  them,  and  give  the  passages. 

44.  Quote  verbatim  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  re- 
ferring to  the  covenant  between  €k)d  and  His  people. 

45.  A  passage  in  Ps.  ii.  referring  to  tho  Messiah  is 
quoted  on  two  occasions  in  the  New  Testament.  GWe 
the  passages. 

ANSWEKS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  96. 

27.  "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  "  (Gen.  iv.  26). 

28.  2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

29.  Twice  (Isa.  xii.  2 ;  xxvi.  4). 

30.  Ezekiel.  In  the  lamentation  for  Tyrus  (Ezck. 
xxvii.  10). 

31.  "With  men  of  other  tongues  and  other  lips 
will  I  speak  unto  this  people"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  21). 

32.  Jer.  xvii.  8. 

33.  The  signs  given  by  Christ  were  prophesied  of 
Him.     (See  Isa.  3xxv.  5,  6.) 

34.  At  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant 
(Matt.  viii.  12). 

35.  Eom.  xvi.  20. 
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SCRIPTURE    HEROINES. 

LYDIA, 

"Whose  heart  the  Lord  opened."— Acta  xri.  14; 


\0D  oped  the  heart:   and  straight  she  oped 
the  door 
To  these  who  came  so  strangely  ©a  the  scene, 
Apctotles  of  the  martyred  Nazarene, 
VDL.  a. 


Who  to  her  home  the  (Gospel-message  bore. 

And  "  she  attended."     O  all  gifts  before 
God's  own  g^ce-giren  gift,  the  attentive 
Forgetting  all  the  by-past  things  behind^ 
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And  pressing  on  to  the  eternal  shore. 

Not  only  on  that  ancient  battle-field 

World-famed  Philippic  soars  the  shameful  cross, 
Triumphant  over  worldly  gain  and  loss. 

Not  only  there  do  saints  their  choicest  yield, 

E'en  hearts  once  "  unanointed,  unanealed/' 


Up  to  the  Savioor,  but  where  two  or  three 
Lift  in  the  "place  of  prayer"  their  hearts  to  Thee, 
There,  blessed  Jesus,  are  Thy  saints  yet  sealed. 
There  thoughts  of  hearts  long  Teiled  by  Thee  are 
still  revealed. 

Maubigb  Davxeb. 


CHILD  RUTH. 


BY  BEATRICE  LEIGH  HUNT. 


CHAPTER  L 

^TJTH,  Bath !  when  will  you  learn  to  pay 

attention,  Ruth?"  said  Miss  Windham, 

knocking  on  her  desk  with  a  ruler.     "  I 

have  spoken  I  don't  know  how  many 

times." 

Euth  turned  her  head  from  the  window  where  she 
had  been  looking  out,  but  did  not  answer,  except  by 
applying  Herself  to  a  French  ezerctae  with  despairing 
diligence. 

"It  is  nearly  twelve,  and  you  mustn't  leave  the 
school-room  till  that  is  completed,"  continued  Miss 
Windham.  "  It  is  really  terrible,  your  carelessness 
and  inattention." 

A  busy  hum  of  voices  filled  the  room^  and  Buth  was 
far  behind  all  the  other  girls  in  her  lessons.  The 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  immediately  there  was  a  rush 
from  the  room,  which  was  left  empty,  except  for 
Miss  Windham,  Buth,  and  two  or  three  of  the  elder 
girls. 

''Please,  Miss  Windham,  will  you  let  Buth  off  to- 
day? She  has  got  a  headache,  and  I  don't  think 
she  meant  to  be  careless." 

"I  don't  suspect  Buth  of  intended  carelessness, 
Mary— indeed,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  thi^k  any 
of  my  pupils  tried  to  do  badly ;  but  why  did  you  not 
tell  me,"  said  Miss  Windham,  turning  to  Buth,  "  that 
you  were  not  well  ?  Is  it  because  you  think  I  don't 
regard  your  health  and  comfort  ?" 

'*  I  thought  you  would  suppose  I  was  making 
excuses,  and  I  hate  that,"  answered  the  child,  raising 
her  eyes. 

"  Mary  dear,  take  your  sister  out  with  you,  I  don't 
think  she  looks  very  well.  I  wish  you  could  persuade 
her  not  to  regard  a  school-mistress  as  a  persecutor, 
and  as  always  ready  to  construe  every  word  into 
something  wrong." 

Mary  held  out  her  hand  to  Bnth,  and  they  walked 
into  the  play-ground,  where  Mary  was  immediately 
joined  by  two  more  girls. 

"Oh!  Mary,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  "Dr.  Bae 
is  coming  to  see  Miss  Windham,  and  Ada  is  to  have 
the  bliss  of  seeing  him ;  while  I  suppose  the  utmost 
I  can  hope  for  is  a  glimpse  of  his  dear  back,  or  the 
top  of  his  honoured  hat." 

••  What  a  ridiculous  girl  you  are,  Letty ! "  said  Ada, 


laughing.  '*  If  I  could  give  you  my  cough  I  should 
be  most  happy,  I  am  sure." 

*'Ah !  I  am  so  painfully  healthy — that's  the  diffi- 
culty;  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  need  a  doctor/' 

"  It  is  very  wrong  to  wish  to  be  ill,"  said  Marr, 
"  even  for  such  a  pleasure  as  seeing  Dr.  Bae." 

"  Everybody  can't  be  expected  to  be  as  good  as 
you,"  rejoined  Letty,  good  humouredly. 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard, 
and  a  great  commotion  prevailed  in  the  play-groand 
as  the  carriage  stopped  before  Miss  Windham's  house. 
The  garden  gate  opened,  and  Dr.  Bae  entered.  His 
appearance  formed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  Lett/s 
adoration.  He  was  a  tall  man,  and  well  made,  with 
a  handsome  face,  where  lay  the  greatest  beauty  of 
his  persont  A  broad,  white  forehead  and  dark  eye- 
brows, with  deep-set  grey  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  told 
(if  you  read  it)  of  a  life  full  of  noble  determination 
and  purpose,  might  have  charmed  wiser  heads  than 
any  among  his  admirers  in  the  school.  It  was  one 
of  his  first  visits  to  the  school;  his  father  having 
attended  there  until  his  death,  when  the  present  Dr. 
Bae  succeeded  to  his  practice,  and  appeared  likely  to 
become  very  popular  with  all  his  patients. 

Buth  betook  herself  to  a  sequestered  nook  and  soon 
became  absorbed  in  reading,  freed  from  the  restraint 
she  so  often  suffered  after  school-:time  was  over.  She 
was  not  to  remain  in  peace,  however,  for  Ada  came  to 
her,  and  said,  "  Bun  in,  Buth,  you  are  to  see  the 
doctor." 

"  Oh !  how  dreadful ! "  exclaimed  Buth.  "  I  can't 
bear  strangers;  what  shall  I  doF" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  di  but  to  go,  dear,  so  I  advise 
you  to  make  haste." 

Buth  shyly  entered  the  room  where  the  doctor  was, 
with  Miss  Windham,  and  looked  up  at  him  from 
beneath  her  shaggy  hair  with  a  scrutinising  and 
rather  a  wistful  look. 

"  Good  morning,*  missy,"  said  the  doctor  kindly, 
as  he  shook  hands.  "Come,  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  you." 

"I  have  only  got  a  headache,"  answered  Buth, 
^  but  I  often  have  that,  and  I  am  quite  well." 

"  So  you  think  you  have  no  need  of  me,''  said  Dr. 
Bae,  smiling.  "  However,  you  must  allow  me  to 
differ  from  you."     He  then  turned  to  Misa  Windham 
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to  make  soine  inquiries  aboat  the  axxanganxentt  of 
the  school^  and  notioed  Bath's  shy  marnier  change  to 
a  look  of  dgeamj  oaconBeioiunMSB,  as  her  eyes  sought 
the  waving  tree-tops  and  pillowy  douds.  It  was  a 
look  with  whi<A  a  h&rd,  that  longed  to  soar  in  the 
clear  warm  air,  might  gase  at  the  sky,  but  without 
a  hope  of  flying  from  its  oage. 

"  I  think.  Miss  Windham,  we  will  forego  the  after- 
noon school,  for  I  do  not  wish  Miss  Bnth  to  be  orer* 
fatigaed.  What  do  you  think  of  that?''  asked  Dr. 
Bae,  as  he  took  Both's  hand. 

"  I  don't  know ;  but.  Dr.  Bae,  there  are  only  four 
lays  in  the  week  when  we  have  afternoon  sobo<^  so 
perhaps  it  would  not  matter " 

*'  Why,  Both,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  you  ex- 
press a  wish  to  study  before,"  said  Miss  Windham. 

Bath  flashed  angrily,  and  suddenly  burst  ont  with, 
"I  don't  like  school,  but  I  don't  see  that  that  is  any 
reason  why  I  should  do  less  than  the  other  girls,  on 
false  pretences." 

*'What  false  pretences?"  asked  Dr.  Bae. 

"  I  don't  think  it  fatigues  me  more  than  the  others, 
80 1  don't  want  to  be  let  off  for  that." 

"  Don't  worry  yourself  about  the  reasons  of  your 
release ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  obey  me.  Do  yon 
onderstand?" 

"  Tes,"  said  Both,  hanging  her  head,  and  feeling 
sorry  she  had  said  what  she  knew  must  have  hnrt 
Miss  Windham's  feelings. 

"One  thing  I  must  debar  yon  from,  and  that  is 
reading,"  continued  Dr.  Bae. 

"Mayn't  I  read  at  all?"  asked  Buth,  in  dismay. 

"Not  at  present.  I  know  it  is  hard  to  give  up  a 
pleasure;  but  if  yon  do  Exactly  what  I  tell  you,  I 
hope  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  for  long." 

"I  will  see  that  your  orders  are  attended  to," 
said  Miss  Windham. 

"Thank  you;  I  believe  I  can  trust  my  little 
patient,"  answered  Dr.  Bae. 

Bath  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  such  a  look 
of  gratitade  and  truth  as  to  make  the  doctor  feel 
that  he  was  not  mistaken;  and  he  took  his  leave, 
speculating  on  the  vicissitudes  ef  school  life. 


CHA.TTEB  n. 
Ik  a  few  days  Dr.  Bae  came  again,  and  Buth  made 
u*)  objection  to  seeing  him  this  time.     He  received 
her  very  kindly,  but  did  not  seem  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  her  health. 

"Buth  gets  tired  very  quickly  when  we  are  out 
for  a  walk,  and  yesterday  I  had  to  send  her  home 
lonjT  before  the  others,"  said  Miss  Wliidham. 

"  The  air  is  good  for  her;  but,  as  she  cannot  wUk, 
she  had  better  ride.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  take 
her  with  me  now." 

"Thank  yon.  Dr.  Bae.  Bun  and  put  on  your 
things,  dear,  and  be  quick." 

Buth  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  soon  appeared 
ready  equipped  for  the  drive.    Dr.  Bae  took  her  by 


the  hand  and  walked  briskly  down  ths  gacden.  £«tti 
was  perfectly  aware  that  a  group  of  her  schoql-feUowf 
were  standing  at  the  aohooUroom  window,  SAd  she  was 
glad  when  they  arrived  outside  the  garden  gate.  The 
doctor  lifted  her  into  his  trap  and  drove  off. 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  wished  to  oome, 
because  I  thiuk  it  will  do  you  good  whether  you  like 
it  or  not,"  said  Dr.  Bae. 

Bnth  looked  up  and  smiled  vezy  brightly  with  the 
colour  mounting  to  her  cheeks.  ''I  like  to  come 
very  much*  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  had  been  forced 
into  it." 

"  Should  yon  have  olgeoted  to  come  if  you  had 
regarded  it  as  a  duty?" 

"  Oh,  no !  becanae  a  duty  may  be  a  pleasure  too» 
but  stiU " 

"  What  ?  yon  need  not  be  afraid  of  me." 

"I  don't  like  people  to  think  I  ought  to  ob^ 
blindly,  and  for  the  sake  of  obedience/'  answered 
Buth;  "  because  I  think  it  a  very  poor  authority  that 
is  obeyed  without  a  sense  of  its  justice." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  yon,  but  you  will  find  a  great 
deal  of  that  kind  of  authority  which  can  only  flourish 
with  ignorance.  The  other  day  I  went  to  a  patient  of 
mine,  a  little  boy,  and  I  found  him  in  a  state  of  an- 
guish about  taking  his  medicine,  and  his  mother  vexy 
vexed  with  his  naughtiueBs.  She  had  not  attempted 
to  exphun  that  it  was  for  his  good.*'  Buth's  eyefi 
were  fixed  on  the  doctor's  face  while  he  was  speakings 
and  when  he  ceased  she  stdll  looked  at  him  with  a 
puzzled  expression.  "  I  can't  answer  a  question  with 
my  eyes  as  well  as  you  can  ask  one,  Buth,"  said  tbe 
doctor.      I 

"  I  think  you  can  answer  very  well,"  replied  Buth, 
blushing,  as  her  eyes  fell  beneath  Dr.  Bae's  steadfast 
look.  "  I  was  wondering  why  I  seem  to  know  you  so 
well,"  she  added,  reluctantly,  alter  a  pause,  as  Dr, 
Bae  seemed  to  expect  an  explanation.  Buth  felt  that 
the  doctor  knew  how  it  was,  but  had  only  half  solved 
the  problem  herself,  and  that  half  was  the  easy  one— 
namely,  that  she  liked  him ;  "  but  still,'*  she  thought, 
"  I  don't  feel  to  know  everybody  I  like  so  well  in  a 
short  time." 

"  How  old  are  you,  little  one?" 

"  Twelve  and  a  half,"  and  Buth  looked  up  anxiously 
to  meet  a  very  amused  smile. 

"I  began  to  feel  doubts  of  your  being  only  ten 
when  you  talked  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Bae !  do  you  think  I  look  so  young  as 
that?" 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  it,"  said  the  doctor,  looking 
as  if  it  pleased  him.     *'Why  do  you  object?" 

"  Because  the  girls  tease  me.  about  being  so  little," 
answered  Buth.  *'  I  wish  they  would  not  when  they 
see  how  I  hate  it.  Don't  you  think  it  is  unkind  and 
silly  too?" 

"  I  should  have  thought  that,  if  you  were  conscious 
of  its  silliness,  yon  would  scorn  to  mind  it.  The 
Easter  holidays  will  give  you  time  to  grow  a  little. 
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and  when  you  all  oome  back  to  school  you  will  have 
beoome  quite  a  fine  woman.'' 

Buth  silently  looked  oat  orer  the  oountry  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  she  said,  "  I  don't  like  the 
holidays,  because  we  stay  at  sohool,  Mary  and  I." 

"How  is  that?" 

*'  IBapBk  is  in  India."  These  was  a  great  deal  oon- 
T^ed  in  those  four  words,  and  when  he  looked  down 
at  the  little  figure  beside  him  with  her  black  dress. 
Dr.  Bae  felt  very  keen  pity  for  her  loneliness. 

''But  Miss  Windham  is  kind  to  you,  is  she  not?" 

"Yes.  I  like  her  yery  much'  after  school-time, 
but  I  am  always  getting  angiy  about  things— little 
things — I  suppose  because  I  hare  got  such  a  bad 
temper.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  feel  discontented; 
bat»  Dr.  Bae,  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Buth,  tearfully. 
"  Do  you  think  it  Tory  wrong  to  feel  so  when  all  the 
ether  girls  are  so  happy?" 

"  No,  dear,  I  do  not.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  life  which  is  suited  to  one  would  be 
good  for  another." 

"  Oh !  I  always  felt  wrong  in  wishing  for  anything 
else.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  I  want,  but  I  always 
feel  to  long  for  something." 

"  I  dare  say  wlien  you  are  stronger  you  will  have 
lees  of  those  feelings.  They  are  hard  to  bear,  but 
\e  a  brave  little  woman  and  fight  against  them. 
Look  at  all  this  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  clouds, 
and  feel  how  pure  the  air  is.  Can  you  beliere  in 
anything  but  good  in  such  beauty?" 

Bath  looked  up  with  a  bright,  hopeful  face.  She 
did  not,  perhaps,  think  all  oi  tho  thought  which  Dr. 
Bae  expressed ;  but  she  felt  strongly  enough  for  it  to 
derelop  to  a  perfect  thought  by-and-by. 

Dr.  Bae  stopped  before  a  house  and  left  Buth  for 
a  short  time.  After  seeing  some  patients  in  that 
neighbourhood,  some  distance  from  the  tillage*  he 
turned  towards  home. 

" How  about  the  reading,  Buth?" 

"  I  haVe  not  opened  a  book  after  school-time." 

"  There's  a  dear  child.  Why,  I  do  believe  I  shan't 
have  any  trouble  with  you  in  spite  of  your  dislike  to 
control,"  said  Dr.  Bae,  laughing.  "Are  you  fond  of 
reading?" 

"Tes,  very.  Miss  Windham  is  often  displeased 
with  me  for  reading  when  she  thinks  I  should  be 
doing  something  else ;  but  I  hate  needlework,  and 
every  Tuesday  we  have  a  Dorcas  meeting  to  work 
for  the  poor.  Then  Miss  Windham  is  always  pleased 
if  we  make  any  little  thing  at  odd  times ;  and  I  do 
believe  I  am  the  only  girl  who  has  shirked  doing 
that,  because,  you  see,  I  want  to  read." 

"So  Tuesday  is  not  your  favourite  day  in  the 
week?" 

"No;  I  am  always  glad  when  the  afternoon  is 
over.'* 

They  now  arrived  at  the  school,  and  Dr.  Bae  got 
<mt,  then  taking  Buth  by  both  hands,  he  jumped  her 
to  the  ground.    He  held  her  so  for  a  minute  or  two,  I 


looking  at  her,  and  said,  "  I  think  you  do  me  justice 
now,  you  have  quite  a  colour  in  your  cheeks." 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  taking  me.  I  hare 
eigoyed  it  tremendously." 

"Will  you  come  to-morrow  afternoon?" 

"  That  is  Tuesday.  No,  I  can't,"  answered  Buth, 
shaJdng  her  head;  then  seeing  that  the  dootor  waa 
going  to  press  heat,  she  said,  "  Please  don't  ask  me  to 
oome,  it  will  tempt  me  too  much." 

"  Very  well ;  then  I  will  fetch  you  in  the  morning 
to  fortify  you  for  your  afternoon  imprisonment 
Good-bye,  little  woman,"  said  Dr.  Bae,  as  he  got 
into  his  carriage  and  raised  his  hat^  leaving  Buth 
at  the  garden  gate,  looking  happier  than  she  had 
done  for  many  a  long  day. 

Dinner  had  just  begun  when  Buth  appeared  at 
the  table.  All  the  girls  looked  up  as  she  entered 
the  room.  Letty  was  making  as  many  eigxka  ex- 
pressive of  envy  and  ecstasy  as  the  restraint  of  a 
school  dinner  would  allow.  Buth  slipped  into  her 
place,  and  wished  most  heartily  that  they  would  all 
leave  off  looking  at  her. 

"  Well,  dear,  how  have  you  eiyoyed  your  drive?" 
asked  Miss  Windham. 

"Very  much,  thank  you.  Miss  Windham." 

"Did  Dr.  Bae  say  he  should  take  you  again?" 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,  Miss  Windham,  if  I  may  go." 

Buth  saw  Letty  nudge  anot)ier  girl  as  she  made 
this  announcement,  and  got  very  red  in  consequence. 

"Well,  Mary,  Buth  looks  aU  the  better.     I  am     | 
sure  it  is  very  kind  of  Dr.  Bae,  and  I  hope  you 
thanked  him."  i 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  said  Buth,  in  rather  a  low  voice. 

"That  is  not  a  very  lady-like  answer.  I  don't 
like  to  hear  you  speak  crossly  witheut  any  possible 
reason,  Buth." 

Buth  was  especially  disgusted  at  this  rebuke,  as 
she  felt  that  she  ought  to  be  in  Miss  Windham's 
good  graces,  when  she  had  not  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  evading  the  Dorcas  meeting.  This,  however, 
was  unreasonable,  as  of  course  Miss  Windham  knew 
nothing  of  Buth's  self-deniaL 

When  the  girls  were  left  to  themselves  after  schoolp 
Buth  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
them,  all  plying  her  with  questions  about  her  drive. 

"  Now,  little  savage,  tell  us  from  beginning  to  end 
all  about  it.  You  mustn't  be  selfish,  and  keep  all 
his  sayings  to  yourself,"  said  Bella  Garden,  seating 
herself  by  Buth,  and  bobbing  her  face  in  front  of 
hers  to  enforce  an  answer. 

"Don't!"  said  Buth,  pushing  her  faoe  away;  "I 
don't  care  to  talk." 

"  Ah,  she  won't  tell  because  he  paid  her  too  many 
compliments!"  cried  Bella;  "she  will  beoome  too 
proud  to  speak  to  us  at  all  soon." 

**  1  woald  not  ask  her  any  more  if  I  were  yoo, 
Bella,  or  she  will  think  too  much  of  his  admiration. 
Perhaps  he  doesn't  know  what  a  temper  she  has," 
put  in  Lydia. 
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"How  dare  yoa  eay  that?"  ezdaimed  Bath; 
"  yon  are  not  worthy  to  Hto  in  the  same  world  wiUi 
Dr.  Eae," 

A  roar  of  laughter  snooeeded  this  speech,  and  Bath 
immediately  felt  that  she  had  given  her  tormentors 
scope  for  far  more  teasing  than  she  had  suffered 
yet.     With  diiBcnlty  she  kept  from  crying. 

^  Lydia,  you  oaght  not  to  tease  her  so/'  said  Letty, 
suddenly. 

"  Miss  Letitia  Heath,  I  belieye  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  hearing  some  words  pass  those  lips  which 
might  be  called  teasing,  before  now/'  retorted  Lydia, 
cortaeying. 

'*  Kerer  mind,  I  am  sorry  now,"  answered  Letty, 
with  a  glance  at  Bath,  who  was  dismally  looking  ont 
of  window.  "  How  can  the  poor  little  thing  enjoy  her 
driTes  if  she  knows  she  mast  be  teased  after  them  P" 

**  Well,  if  the  little  savage  appreciated  her  position, 
she  coold  not  help  talking  aboat  it,  that's  a  fact/' 
eaid  Bella.  **  As  for  Miss  Letty,  she's  a  hypocrite 
—eh,  Lydia?"  and  the  two  girls  giggled  a  little 
together,  and  then  Bella  went  to  practise  on  the 
piano,   playing  light  drawing-room   pieces  with  a 


I  great  many  floorishes  and  some  diaregard  to  hanaony, 
as  her  hands  scrambled  oyer  the  keys. 

"Bothie  dear,  do  yon  hate  meP"  aaked  Letty, 
qnietly. 

"  No,"  and  Bath  held  ap  her  f^oe  and  kissed  Letty 
in  a  very  friendly  way;  "you  don't  tease  me  on- 
kindly." 

The  next  morning  Bath  had  her  drive,  and  several 
others  after  it,  all  of  which  she  enjoyed  theroaghly, 
and  th^  did  her  a  great  deal  of  good.  Mary  was 
very  pleased  to  see  how  Bath's  manner  changed  from 
one  of  Ustlessness  to  brightness,  though  she  still 
frequently  got  into  hot  water  with  Miss  Windham, 
and  seemed  no  more  likely  to  enjoy  her  school  life. 
Mary  did  not  quite  understand  Buth's  behaviour, 
and  never  encouraged  her  to  open  her  heart  about 
her  troubles,  as  she  entirely  disapproved  of  Both's 
rebelliousness.  Mary  was  very  kind  in  screening 
Bath,  when  she  could,  from  the  consequences  of  her 
faults,  though  Bath  felt  that  Mary  all  the  time  waa 
as  distant  from  excusing  any  misconduct  as  MisB 
Windham  herself. 

{V9  he  amHnnud,) 


THE    CHURCH  AND   HUMAN   SOCIETY. 

n.-TH5   FATHERHOOP  OF  GOD. 

BT  THB  BST.  ALFfiXD  BASRT,  D.D.,  TBJHCIPAIi  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  AND  CANON  OF  WOBCESTEB. 

"I  bow  ngr  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesne  ChriBt,  of  whom  the  whole  fuaSIy  in  heerea  end  earth  is  named.*'— 

Epb.  ixL  H  !&• 


J  E  have  already  considered  the  lower 
'^  aspect  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  lower  element  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Charch  of  Christ. 
We  have  dwelt,  first,  on  the  reality  of 
a  natural  brotherhood,  binding  all 
men  together ;  next,  on  the  terrible  divisions 
and  hostilities  of  our  actual  society,  so 
breaking  the  bonds  of  that  brotherhood,  that  it 
seemed  almost  a  dream ;  then,  on  the  vain  attempts 
to  heal  these  divisions  by  the  stem  remedies  of 
law,  or  even  by  a  merely  national  sense  of  public 
spirit  and  duty;  lastly,  on  the  true  and  only 
remedy — ^to  be  foxmd  in  the  religious  sense  of 
brotherhood,  which  is  the  lower  part  of  the  mission 
of  the  Church,  and  whieh  the  Charch  must  bring 
home  more  powerfully  and  more  fervently,  if  she 
ia  to  do  her  high  duty  to  society — ^nay,  if  that 
society  itself  is  to  endure. 

It  is  a  great  and  intricate  problem.  If  you  take 
the  celebrated  triple  formula  of  "  Liberty,  Equality, 
•nd  Fraternity,"  the  proclamation  of  which  once 
shook  Europe  to  its  very  base,  you  will  see  that 
iK>  one  of  its  terms  exists  simply  and  without 
balanoa  If  there  is  sacred  liberty,  there  is  also 
a  sacred  authority ;  if  there  is  equality  of  rights, 
there  ia  also  uoiversal  inequality  of  gifts  and  of 


merits;  if  there  is  fraternity,  yet  that  fraternity 
must  allow  for  a  perfect  freedom  and  individu- 
ality, which  is  to  be  harmonised  with  it  and  not 
drowned  in  a  bare  startling  unison.  How  shall 
we  find  the  true  key  to  these  apparently  conflicting 
requirements,  and  so  untie  the  knot,  which  to  cut 
were  ruin  and  disaster  P 

The  truth  is  that,  if  we  try  to  set  up  this  brother- 
hood of  men  alone  and  in  itself,  it  will  never  be 
thoroughly  realised ;  partly  because  it  has  no  suffi- 
cient vitality  within  to  throw  off  the  poison  of  moral 
evil  and  human  folly;  partly  because  it  does  not 
satisfy  the  whole  of  man's  needs,  or  go  down  to 
the  very  depths  of  his  nature.  There  must  (to  use 
the  old,  well-worn  metaphor)  be  a  fulcrum  outside 
the  world,  if  this  world  is  to  be  moved. 

But  the  Church  never  does  regard  this  human 
brotherhood  alone  and  in  itself.  There  is  a  far 
higher  truth  on  which  it  depends.  In  the  last 
discourse  of  our  Lord  to  His  disciples,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Passion,  we  read  His  command  to  the 
Church,  couched  in  this  simple  language— '*  Be 
ye  witnesses  of  me,**  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  shall  Himself  "  bear  witness,"  first 
to  you,  and' then,  through  your  life  and  lips,  to 
others.  To  be  "witnesses  of  Christ" — ^what  ia 
that  hut  to  say,  '*  Our  Father,''  to  tell  of  a  real 
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Fatherhood  of  God;  revealed  and  matiifeeted  in* 
Christ  to  every  child  of  maa  P  Why  did  He  come 
do^n  irom  heaven  to  take  oar  flesh  upon  Him,  if 
not  to  show  us  that  man,  weak  and  sinful  as  he 
is,  WHS  yet  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  born  to 
theSonship  o\  God;  and  that  this  birthright^  for- 
feited by  ain,  His  mercy  was  to  restore  in  Christ  P 
Why  did  He  suffer  on  the  cross,  after  His  earthly 
life  of  trial  and  witness  was  over,  except  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Incarnation,  by  this  second 
act  of  the  "great  humility"— to  take  away  the 
sin,  which  destroys  all  sonship,  and  makes  us  flee 
from  fche  face  of  the  Father?  Why  did  He  rise 
from  the  grave  and  ascend  to  the  glory  of  the 
unknown  region  which  we  call  **  heaven,"  but 
to  show  that  this  work  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Atonement  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  men 
were  made  once  mare  the  children  of  God  ?  **  I 
ascend,"  He  said,  "to  my  Father,  who  is  your 
Father ;  to  my  God,  who  is  your  God."  Through 
all  His  teaching  we  observe,  indeed,  how  boldly 
He  preaches  Himself,  as  no  human  teacher  coaid 
bear  or  dare  to  do,  but  it  is  always  as  the  Mediator 
to  bring  men  to  God,  to  restore  the  prodigal  and 
wandering  children  to  the  home  of  their  still 
loving  Father.  As  if  with  a  prophetic  and  loving 
jealousy,  He  disclaims  all  worship  and  faith 
that  would  rest  on  Himself  only,  and  not  pass 
onward  to  ultimate  repose  on  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  If,  as  in  our  "comfortable  words,"  an  apostle 
— a  St.  Paul,  or  a  St.  John— is  telling  of  the  hope 
of  salvation,  he  is  content  to  dwell  on  the  atone- 
ment and  intercession  of  Christ,  but  Christ  Him- 
self speaks  not  so.  He  calls,  indeed,  "  Come  unto 
me,  aU  ye  who  travail  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
wf ill  give  jou  rest;"  but  He  adds,  "God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son ;" 
©r,  as  He  elsewhere  says,  *'  I  say  not,  that  I  will 
pray  the  Father  for  you :  for  the  Father  loveth  you 
Himself.**  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  in  the  text  does 
but  take  up  the  line  of  witness  of  his  Master.  The 
whole  Ephesian  Epistle  deals  with  the  unity  of  all 
men  in  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  but  in  Eph.  iii  14, 15,  after  the  apostle  had 
sought  to^  teach  this  truth,  he  feels  that  all  is  but 
half  done«  and  he  takes  refuge  in  prayer  for  fuller 
teaching  to  the^Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
as  to  Him  of  "  whom  every  family  "  (or,  possibly, 
"all  £Ettherhood '")  "  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named," 
in  whom  alone  (that  is)  mankind  really  is  one 
family,  and  understands  accordingly  what  true^ 
brotherhood  means.  It  is  carious  that  Comte,  the 
preacher  of  the  worship  of  humanity,  delighted  in 
the  old  "Imitatio  Christi*'  as  a  text-book.  Be 
was  right ;  for  it  will  be  long  before  any  modern  | 
philosophy  of  religion  can  produce  anything  like 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  comes,  in  Chris- 
tians as  in  Christ,  from  the  living  personal  sen&ie 
of  a  Father  in  heaven  and  earth. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  this 
preaching  of  God,  as  the  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  therefore  of  all  men  in  Him,  which  is 
the  one  supreme  doctrine  for  the  Church  .of  Cbri^it 
to  proclaim  everywhere.  It  is  necessary  to  koep 
it  in  undisturbed  supremacy;  it  were  almost 
better  to  forget  all  others,  than  to  allow  ihem  for  a 
moment  to  obscure  it  or  to  rival  it.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  great  organisation  for  the  individual 
education  and  culture  of  the  soul ;  it  is  her  office  to 
give  all  the  gitts  which  secure  and  promote  that 
culture,  and  to  take  away  the  suffering  and  iho 
other  external  hindrances  whioh  impede  it.  Sbe 
is,  by  the  confession  of  all,  the  greatest  organisation 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen  for  the  civilisation 
of  men^  that  is,  for  making  all  men  realise,  feci, 
act  upon,  their  brotherhood  to  each  other.  Bat 
neither  of  these  is  her  true  mission ;  and  from  the 
attempt  to  make  them  so,  many  a  failure,  many 
an  error,  many  a  fraud  mis-called  "  pious,"  many 
a  corruption  deadly  to  Christianity,  have  sprung. 
The  work  of  the  Church  is  to  bear  witness  of  God. 
The  «  Word  of  Gtod^*  and  *'  the  Spirit  of  God  "  are 
the  two  portions  of  her  message.  So,  indeed,  it 
was  with  every  prophet  of  old;  but  she  can  preach 
these  in  Christ.  The  "Word  of  God"  with  her 
is  Christ  Himself— the  Revealer  and  Mani fester 
of  the  Godhead  with  us.  The  •*  Spiiit  of  God"  is 
the  Divine  Personal  Comforter,  of  whom  only  the 
Gospel  can  tell  us  plainly,  whose  manifold  pfis 
are  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  If  the  trath 
of  God  be  preached  and  believed,  then  under  it 
all  other  good  things  will  grow,  both  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  race;  but  God  forbid  that  by  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  or  by  any  of  those  who  noir 
or  hereafter  shall  speak  in  her  name,  anything 
else  should  be  pat  on  the  supreme  throne  of  this 
truth  of  God !  Even  for  the  sake  of  man— of  the 
human  soul  and  of  human  society— it  were  fatal. 
It  is  no  professed  minister  of  the  Church,  but  a 
groat  writer,  perhaps  hardly  claiming  the  name  of 
Christian,  who  has  declared :  "  After  all,  the  true 
evil  of  our  society  is  that  we  have  too  much 
forgotten  God." 

It  is  here  that  at  last  we  touch  ground  to  which 
the  teaching  of  mere  brotherhood  can  never  reach. 
That  lower  Gospel,  glorious  as  it  is,  cannot  grapple 
triumphantly  with  the  evils  under  which  men 
groan,  for  those  two  reasons  at  which  I  have 
glanced  above,  and  which  I  now  would  ask  you 
briefly  but  thoughtfully  to  ponder. 

No  mere  philanthropy  and  fraternity  can  in 
any  perfect  sense  struggle  against  the  individual 
folly  and  personal  sin,  which  destroy  the  unity 
and  break  up  the  brotherhood  of  men.  It  is  in 
this  that  we  see  the  weakness  of  what  is  called 
"  sentimental**  teaching,  appealing  simply  to  the 
affections,  which  dra'v  men  to  each  othe**.  The  mil 
teaching  must  go  deeper — into  the  lonely  and  in- 
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alienable  responsibiUtj  of  each  soul.  Look  out  on 
the  misery  of  the  world,  as  we  see  it  now  under 
the  highest  cultivation,  and  more  especially  on 
those  terrible  extremes  of  culture  and  barbarism, 
of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
which  so  grieve  and  horrify  us  at  this  moment. 
"Where  is  the  source  of  nine-tenths  of  this  at  least  ? 
There  can  be  no  question  that  we  must  answer, 
**  In  the  sin,  which  no  human  system  of  law,  and 
no  power  of  merely  human  duty  and  love,  can  root 
out."  There  is  no  question  at  this  moment,  that — 
whatever  is  due  to  the  selfishness  of  society,  at 
the  exaggerated  fear  of  curtailing  a  misused  and 
death-bringing  freedom — the  true  fountain  of  all 
the  bitterest  of  those  bitter  waters  is  in  the  sin  of 
those  who  suffer  under  them.  Think  what  society 
would  be — even  with  all  the  burden  of  sickness 
and  bodily  pain  and  death — even  with  all  the 
divisions  and  mutual  ignorance  which  inequality 
of  natural  character  must  bring  with  it— if  only 
the  sins  of  drunkenness,  impurity,  and  falsehood, 
or  if  only  the  minor  faults  of  thoughtlessness, 
self-indulgence,  childishness,  could  be  rooted  out. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  would  be  changed 
into  a  peacefulness,  a  progress,  a  happiness,  which 
would  seem  like  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  And  it  is 
only  too  certain  that  while  these  remain,  all  human 
efforts  to  raise  men  up,  by  the  actipn  of  duty  or 
charity  to  them,  will  not  only  fail,  but  will  often, 
instead  of  doing  good,  do  positive  harm.  "  The 
things  which  should  have  been  for  their  wealth 
will  be  to  them  an  occasion  of  falling."  No  deep 
enduring  good  can  be  done,  unless  we  can  bring 
some  power  to  bear  upon  this  central  evil,  can  bid 
men  arise  and  shake  off  the  spell  of  its  attraction, 
and  break  the  chains  of  its  deadly  power. 

Now  it  is  exactly  this  which  the  word  and  grace 
of  the  Gospel  can  do.     1  do  not  know  that  its 
'   revelation    is    needed    either  to    show  men  the 
existence  of  evil,  or  to  tell  them  that  it  does  yield 
here,  and  that  it  will  yield  hereafter,  the  bitter 
fruits  of  misery.     Observation  tells  of  the  one, 
conJ!cience  of  the  other.     How  any  man  who  uses 
his  eyes  and  his  brains  can  doubt  these  truths,  I 
cannot  even  guess.     But  while  Christianity  un- 
doubtedly sets  its   seal  on  this   terrible  roll  of 
Nature's  witness,  there  are  two  things  which  we 
want  it  to  do,  and  which  it  does.     It  tells  us  that 
evil  is  "sin."    It  is  not  only  "vice,"  as  against, 
a  man's  own  nature  and  happine83 ;  it  is  not  only 
"crime,"  as  against  his  fellow-men,  as  individuals 
or   in    society,   but  it    is   "sin," — that  is,  it    is 
resistance  to  a  real  will  and  law  of  God,  a  re- 
bellion by  men's  own  free  will  against  Him  who 
gave  it.    When  we  know  this,  then,  and  perhaps 
then  only,  we  feel  at  once  the  horror  of  sin,  and 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  conquered,  as  being  against 
the  Almighty  will.     But  Christianity  leaves  us  not 
to  speculation  and  hope;  it  goes  on  to  declare 


that  God  has  not  left  men  in  hopelessness  to 
I  present  sin  and  future  destruction.  It  strikes  in 
I  with  a  clear  sound,  as  of  an  angel's  voice,  through 
the  conflicts  of  human  consciousness  and  what 
men  call  *'  natural  religion."  It  speaks  of  Ged  as 
really  our  Father,  because  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  It  tells  ns  that  through  His  atone- 
ment the  guilt  of  sin  is  taken  away,  and  "  there  is 
no  condemnation  for  those  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus."  It  tells  us  that  in  His  present  grace  there 
is  power  to  conquer  sin  in  ourselves,  and  that  no 
one  of  us,  if  he  will  but  "  walk  in  the  Spirit,''  need 
"  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

And  as  yet  we  know  nothing  but  this  truth, 
which  can  at  once  stir  us  and  encourage  us  to 
the  struggle  against  evil.  True,  it  seems  strange 
to  ns  that  the  struggle  should  still  go  on,  and  that 
the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity  should  still  bo 
so  weak.  But  it  is  strange  to  us  only  because  we 
have  forgotten  the  warnings  of  Christ  Himself. 
He  told  us  that  it  would  be  so ;  He  bade  us  net 
faint  when  His  words  came  to  pass.  We  feel  the 
sadness  of  their  fulfilment;  He  sighed  and  wept 
over  it  Himself :  but  we  can  leave  all  in  His  hand. 
We  know  that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  its  word 
and  grace  is  real.  We  have  seen  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  souls  rise  by  it  out  of  sin  and  go  to 
the  Father,  because  Christ  leads  them  by  the  hand, 
and  they  know  the  Father's  love  in  Him.  Knowing 
it  to  be  real,  vve  can  look  onward  in  trust  to  the 
future,  and  believe  that  the  chains  of  bondage  will 
one  day  be  entirely  broken,  and  all  rise  to  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

If  we  would  strive  against  the  evils  of  onr  time, 
save  men  from  themselves,  and  save  society  from 
confusion  and  ruin,  we  must  not  preach  a  new 
Gospel,  but  the  old  one  which  we  had  from  the 
beginning.  When  wo  feel  its  infinite  preciousness, 
we  can  well  understand  how  St.  Paul  declared 
that  if  "even  an  angel  from  heaven  preached 
another,  he  should  be  accursed."  It  is  our  fault, 
if  the  old  Gospel  of  Christ  be  so  overlaid  and 
corrupted,  that  its  life-giving  power  is  choked. 
We  have  but  to  take  away  all  hindrances,  and  go 
back  to  the  fountain-head  in  Him,  and  we  shall 
find  the  truth  of  St.  John's  declaration — **  This  is 
the  victory  that  overcome th  the  world,  even  oup 
faith.  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but 
he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,** 
and  that  we  are  sons  of  God  in  Him  P 

And  this  leads  us  on  to  the  second  reason  why 
no  other  than  this  preaching  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  can  overcome  evil  and  save  humanity.  It  is 
this,  that  all  lower  teaching  fails  to  answer  all  the 
aspirations  and  needs  of  the  soul.  It  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  oar  being  that  no  man  can  ever  fill  any 
sphere  properly,  unless  he  knows  how  to  go  beyond 
it.  No  man,  for  example,  can  teach  all  he  knows; 
he  must  have  some  untouched  reservoir  of  know- 
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ledge  beyond  his  teaching,  if  that  teaching  is  to 
be  masterly  and  simple.  No  man  can  do  perfectly 
the  work  of  his  handicraft  or  trade  or  profession,  if 
he  Uves  entirely  in  its  groove,  and  knows  nothing 
of  wider  culture  and  deeper  humanity  beyond  it. 
And  so  it  seems  that  no  man  can  live  up  to  his 
fuU  humanity  in  this  world,  and  his  relations  to 
his  fellow-men,  if  he  never  goes  beyond  these. 
There  is  much,  we  know,  in  the  secrets  of  our 
own  soul  which  these  earthly  things  do  not  satisfy, 
for  which  no  work  in  this  world  gives  full  scope, 
and  with  which  no  human  companionship  or  tie 
has  anything  to  do.  Man  may  deny  himself  for 
the  sake  of  others,  in  the  sense  of  sacrificing  him- 
self;  but  he  cannot  deny  himself  in  the  sense  of 
ignoring  himself  for  them  i  for  there  is  a  region, 
and  that  the  most  wonderful  region  of  his  con- 
sciousness, in  which  he  is  alone.  And  this  loneli- 
ness of  soul  is  most  especially  felt  by  the  choicest 
spirits  of  mankind,  those  in  whom  humanity  is 
most  perfect,  and  who  feel  most  deeply  and  in- 
tensely the  reality  of  the  bonds  which  bind  all 
men  together.  They  need  a  higher  truth  than  the 
brotherhood  of  men  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  then* 
inmost  consciousness. 

Nor  is  this  alL  It  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact 
that  man  can  never  be  contented  with  the  brief 
present;  he  must  ask — he  will  ask— the  great 
question,  of  what  shall  be  his  future?  It  is  vain 
to  meet  this  question  with  the  promise  that  his 
being  is  to  be  absorbed  into  a  Straussian  imi- 
vermMih  or  that  he  shall  Uve  in  the  collective  life 
of  humanity:  for  man  is  conscious  of  a  self,  an 
individual  self,  which  is  sacred  and  indestructible; 
and  even  with  but  little  light,  in  spite  of  all  the 
powers  of  darkness,  he  will  believe  in  some  im- 
mortality, for  which  it  was  made.  If  we  are  to 
make  men  true  men,  it  is  certain  that  we  must 
enter  into  the  shrine  of  this  inner  consciousness ; 
we  must  speak  to  this  sense  of  a  Uving  above 
and  beyond  this  world. 

Need  any  one  go  about  to  prove  that  these  two 
conceptions  are  precisely  the  features  of  a  Christian 
faith  in  GodP  If  we  are  really  His  children — 
that  is,  if  we  have  His  image  in  us,  and  if  we  have 
His  constant  oonmiunion  with  us— evidently  in 
this  we  learn  the  sacredness  of  every  individual 
soul,  and  we  find  that  on  which  it  can  rest  now, 
on  which  it  can  depend  for  the  hereafter.  It  is 
by  no  accident  that  the  belief  in  our  own  spiritual 
and  immortal  nature  has  always  varied  directly 
as  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  was  the  want  of  that 
knowledge  which  made  the  noblest  Greek  specu- 
lations on  immortality  so  vague  and  shadowy  ;  it 
was  its  presence  which  gave  such  solidity  of  con- 
viction to  the  less  keen-sighted  and  subtle  mind 
of  the  Jew.  **  Sons  of  God,"  "  heirs  of  heaven," 
are  terms  which  always  go  together.  *'  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living,"  is 


the  ultimate  truth,  on  which  our  Lord  Himself 
bases  our  hope  of  immortality. 

But  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in  Gbrist 
alone  this  knowledge  becomes  clear  and  steadfast? 
If  we  are  "  taught  by  Christ,"  and  believe  Him* 
when  He  speaks  of  the  heavenly  things  which  He 
alone  knows — ^if  we  "  learn  Christ,"  seeing  wbo 
and  what  He  is,  and  entering  into  the  mystery  of 
mysteries,  Grod  and  man  made  one — then  we  have 
a  teaching  which  fills  the  whole  soul  and  pervades 
the  whole  life.  When  we  "  know  God  as  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  then  are  we 
'*  strengthened  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man." 

Again*  I  say  that  this  is  the  message  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  to  proclaim.  Do  not  fancy 
that  it  is  too  high  except  for  the  choice  spirits  of 
humanity — too  high  for  the  toiling  and  Buffering 
thousands  of  the  ordinary  type.  You  will  find  that 
there  is  no  wretched  abode  of  ignorance  and  sin, 
into  which  the  minister  of  Christ  penetrates,  where 
it  is  not  welcomed.  There  is  no  soul,  however 
sinful,  ignorant,  and  degraded,  with  whom  he  has 
to  deal,  who  will  be  content  with  learning  what 
are  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  this 
passing  world,  and  will  not  ask,  ''What  am  IP" 
"Why  was  I  made?"  "  Whither  am  I  going?"  How 
vain  it  is  in  such  a  case  to  seek  to  fill  that  hunger 
with  the  husks  of  social  and  political  gospels,  or  of 
any  mere  human  moral  teaching !  The  sonl  will 
arise  and  go  to  the  Father.  It  is  our  business 
only  to  point  the  way,  by  telling  of  Him  who  is 
'*  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  and  who  was 
Himself  compelled  to  say,  ''  No  man  cometh  to 
the  Father,  but  by  Me." 

This  is  the  higher  truth  which  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  lower  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
men.  It  is  the  one  Gospel  of  Humanity,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  complete  truth; 
and,  in  the  next,  it  is  the  only  truth  which  can 
be  universally  realised  by  man. 

It  is  the  only  complete  truth,  which  regards  man 
in  his  whole  nature,  at  once  preserving  the  living 
individuality  of  every  soul,  in  which  it  is  and 
must  be  alone,  and  yet  giving  new  life  to  the  sense 
of  unity,  in  which  a  man  loses  himself  in  the 
thought  of  others.  Under  it  alone  the  two  con- 
flicting forces  of  individualism  and  socialism  can  be 
harmonised.  Each  man  feels  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  rights,  powers,  responsibilities,  and  knows 
that  he  cannot  give  them  up  himself  or  take  them 
from  others.  But  he  knows  that  they  are  not  a 
possession,  but  a  trust  from  God,  to  be  used  for 
Him,  and  therefore  for  his  fellow-men.  And  we 
who  are  Christians  have  this  true  life  of  humanity 
brought  out  of  the  cloudland  of  abstraction  in  a 
living  personal  form.  We  have  the  life  of  Christ 
to  show  us  that  He  only  is  the  true  Son  of 
man  who  is  the  Son  of  God ;  we  have  the  Word 
of  Christ  to  teach  us  the  real  secret  of  unity- 
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•*I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one."  We  see  how  the  teaching 
of  fraternity  alone  leads  to  the  crushing  of  indi- 
viduality and  the  extinction  of  freedom.  We  see 
Low  the  preaching  of  individuality  alone  leads  to 
selfishness  and  mutual  repulsion,  and,  while  it 
pampers  our  material  prosperity,  starves  out  true 
humanity  in  us.  Bat  in  tlie  known  presence  of 
the  Father  of  all  each  is  drawn  to  Him  in  the 
fulness  of  his  individual  being,  and  yet  all  meet- 
ing in  Him  are  brothers  one  to  another.  So  it 
should  be  in  theory  :  so,  in  spite  of  imperfections 
and  sin,  it  has  been  in  fact. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  while  this  truth  is  so 
profound,  it  is  yet  the  one  simple  and  living  truth 
which  all  alike  can  recognise.  The  sense  of  unity 
and  fraternity  among  men  is  one  which  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  simple  mind  so  to  realise,  that  it  shall  be 
a  practical  guide  and  an  inspiring  consciousness. 
When  it  is  grasped  at  all,  we  see  painfully  how 
it  is  narrowed,  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible  and 
eflective,  sometimes  within  the  limits  of  family 
and  relationship,  sometimes  within  tho  social 
circle  of  class,  sometimes  within  the  wider  area  of 
an  exclusive  and  arrogant  patriotism ;  or,  if  this 
naiTowness  be  avoided,  it  is  the  favourite  theme 


of  satire, to  show,  how  in  the  attempt  to  become 
universal,  it  is  diluted  to  weakness,  and,  in  the 
desire  to  reach  those  who  are  far  off,  neglects 
those  who  are  near  home.  But  the  idea  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  one  which  comes  home  to 
the  youngest  child,  and  to  the  simple  knowledge 
and  affection  of  those  who  are  children ;  and  when 
it  is  grasped,  it  at  once  suggests  the  broiher- 
hood  of  men  as  an  inevitable  inference,  keeping 
it  from  shallow  vagueness  on  the  one  hand,  from 
cruel  narrowness  on  the  other.  Wherever  real 
fraternity  has  been  recognised,  it  has  been  among 
those  who  cry,  "  Abba,  Father.** 

Therefore,  thinking  of  the  strifes  and  divisions 
of  these  present  days,  we  would  say,  *'  Fight  any 
way  and  every  way  against  them.'*  God  bless  those 
who  cast  out  the  devils  of  individual  sin  and 
mutual  jealousy  in  Christ's  name,  even  if,  follow- 
ing not  with  His  disciples,  they  know  that  name 
but  imperfectly!  But  God  grant  us  to  fight  as 
His  soldiers  indeed !  God  grant  us  in  ourselves 
to  know  what  it  is  to  be  children  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  then  what  it  is  to  look  on  all  our  fellow- 
men  as  His  children,  and  realise  the  brotherhood 
of  men  in  Christ,  because  in  Christ  we  know  the 
Fatherhood  of  God ! 


FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA  CBAIG-KNOX,  AUTHOE  OF  "ESTHER  WEST,'*   "TWO  TEARS,"   ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTEE    XVII. 

TBOUBIi^. 

iLENTINE  LOVEJOY  had  a 
nature  as  innocent  as  it  was 
light  and  gay.  He  could  suffer 
privation  with  a  cheerfulness 
which,  to  his  very  differently 
constituted  wife,  seemed  per- 
fectly insane.  He  would  go 
iner,  and  make  a  late  meal  of 
cad  and  herring,  with  absolute 
8 ;  a  man  who  for  himself 
»rty  not  at  all.  Its  shifts*,  to 
gainful,  and  even  disgraceful, 
^  wciv  Lw  u<in  only  little  difficulties  to  be 

triumphed  over  by  patient  endurance,  and  smiled  at 
when  they  were  past.  He  had  persisted  in  being 
a  gentleman  in  the  midst  of  them.  Disgrace  in  the 
true  sense  he  had  never  experienced.  When  he 
heard  Emily*8  account  of  his  son's  capture,  lying 
there  in  the  dark,  he  uttered  not  a  word.  Mrs. 
Lovejoy  said  but  little.  She,  too,  had  a  conviction 
that  the  charge  was  true.  But  as  soon  as  her 
daughter-in-law  left  she  rose.  She  could  not  lie 
there,  she  said,  and  Albert  in  prison.  Still  her  hus- 
band did  not  speak.      She  lighted  a  candle  and 


dressed,  preparing  to  leave  the  roomj  when  hd 
murmured,  "Tm  very  sick,  Susan;  give  me  a  drop 
of  water." 

There  was  none  in  the  room,  and,  with  his  usual 
habit  of  sparing  her  trouble,  he  said,  "  Never  miiid, 
"I'll  rise  too.'* 

He  rose,  and  they  went  down-stairs  together  and 
lighted  a  fire,  over  which  they  sat  shivering.  All 
at  once  Mr.  Lovejoy  moaned,  and  his  wife  looking 
at  him,  saw  him  grow  deadly  pale,  and  he  wculd 
have  fallen  had  she  not  held  him.  He  had  fainted. 
With  some  difficulty  his  wife  managed  to  restore  hiui, 
and  prop  him  up  in  his  chair,  and  the  spreading 
warmth  of  the  little  fire  revived  him  still  more.  As 
he  became  better,  and  Mi-a.  Lovejoy  was  relieved 
from  the  anxiety  she  had  felt  while  he  was  uncon- 
scious, she  began  to  feel  a  bitter  conicmpt  that  he 
should  take  it  thus,  fall  down  before  this  trouble  as  it 
were,  while  she  maintained  herself  erect,  in  spite  of 
the  raging  pain  at  her  heart.  She  was  not  a  woman 
who  could  be  tender  in  her  sorrow,  and  she  was 
anything  but  that  now;  she  felt  savage  with  her 
misery.  She  would  have  liked,  only  phe  knew  it  was 
uselessi,  to  go  after  her  son  that  very  night.  She 
chafed  at  having  to  sit  still  there;  it  was  only  one 
degree  more  bearable  than  lying  in  her  bed.     So  the 
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two  sat  over  the  fire,  neither  attempting  to  eomf  ort  the 
other;  Mr.  Lovejoy  drooping  his  head,  and  at  length 
Ujing  it  down  on  the  wooden  table. 

"I  can't  think  what  I've  done  to  deserve  this," 
said  his  wife,  breaking  a  long  silence.  **  He  was  as 
pretty  a  child  as  ever  was  born,  and  I  tried  hard  to 
do  my  duty  by  him ;  he  never  wanted  for  anything 
that  I  ooold  give  him." 

Her  husband  Hfted  a  woebegone  face.  "  And  what 
have  I  done,  Susan  ?  **  he  said.  With  sure  instinct 
he  picked  up  the  clue  to  her  tangled  thoughts,  and 
found  it  was  reproach  to  himself.  Thus  we  often 
know  what  people  think,  more  from  what  they  don't 
say  than  from  what  they  do.  "  I've  been  honest  and 
honourable,"  he  went  on ;  "  through  all  our  poverty 
Fve  never  touched  a  farthing  of  other  men's  money, 
though  I've  had  my  pockets  full  of  it,  and  been  like 
to  drop  with  hunger.  God  knows  he  has  not  learnt 
dishonesty  from  me." 

"  If  we  had  been  comfortably  off,  if  things  hadn't 
been  so  hard,  he  might  never  have  been  what  he 
is.  He  never  could  bear  to  be  mean  and  shabby," 
said  Mrs.  Lovegoy,  bitterly.  (By  "mean  and  shabby' 
Mrs.  Lovejoy  meant  in  the  outer  man:  that  her 
husband  had  never  been  mean  and  shabby,  in  his 
most  threadbare  g^arments  and  with  his  empty  purse, 
she  had  so  comprehension.)    x 

"I  don't  think  he  has  had  a  very  hard  life,"  said 
Albert's  father.  "  Some  people  might  think  my  life 
had  been  a  hard  one,  Susan,  for  I  was  brought  up 
in  luxury;  but  it  hasn't;  you've  never  heard  me 
murmur :  it  has  been  very  happy  till  now.  When  the 
diildren  were  young,  Susan,  do  you  remember  how 
happy  we  were,  if  we  could  only  make  ends  meet 
and  get  bread  and  cheese?  When  we  went  to 
Oteenwich  Park  on  a  sammer  Sunday,  and  ate  our 
dinners  under  the  old  tree,  and  fetched  trater  from 
the  well  to  drink,  we  were  happy  enough,  and  there 
wasn't  a  prettier  set  of  children  on  the  ground  than 
ours.     Yes,  we  were  happy  then." 

Accustomed  as  she  was  to  his  ideas,  Mrs.  Lovejoy 
stared  at  him ;  she  could  not  remember  the  happiness. 
She  could  remember  her  husband  proposing  the 
park  and  bread  and  cheese,  and  no  need  to  cook  a 
dinner,  because  there  was  none  to  cook.  She  had 
never  been  happy,  she  thought,  and  truly;  for  to  her 
happiness  consisted  of  purchasable  commodities,  and 
she  had  never  been  able  to  purchase  them  in  sufficient 
qnantttiee.  Even  her  stomach,  temperate  though  she 
was,  rose  at  cold  Tmter  with  chalk  in  it,  and  preferred 
London  stout.  She  wanted  to  see  her  children  well 
dad  and  well  shod,  rather  than  down  at  the  heel,  and 
dancing  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  the  same  life  she 
wad  her  hnsband  were  looking  at,  and  yet  how 
different !  the  one  saw  all  its  squalor  and  dinginess, 
all  the  manifold  unpleasantnesses  of  its  poverty; 
the  other  dwelt  upon  its  glimpses  of  sunshine  and 
Tadianoe,  the  beauty  of  his  little  children,  and  all 
the  nnpurchasable  pleasures. 


Mrs.  Lovejoy  was  by  no  means  a  bad  woman ; 
she  was  not  even  a  odaree  woman,  but  she  had  not 
a  spark  of  imagination.  He,  weak  as  he  was,  had 
abundance  of  that  Divine  gift;  it  was  this  that 
had  redeemed  him,  and  not  aa  his  wife  thought  be* 
fooled  him.  Without  it  he  would  have  been  equally 
weak  and  far  more  worthless ;  and  as  men  cannot 
live  without  pleasure  of  some  sort,  he  might  have 
been  such  another  as  his  son  Albert. 

The  haggard  couple  sat  and  talked  at  intervals 
throughout  the  bitter  night;  they  talked  of  him.  and 
of  their  other  obOdren,  whom  the  mother  alternately 
defended  and  abused.  They  were  of  very  mixed 
characteristics,  from  hard,  cold,  selfish  Beatrice,  to 
Ada,  whose  affections  centred  in  her  father,  and  were 
of  passionate  intensity.  The  mother's  favourite  was 
Geraldine,  who  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  quickened 
by  imagination — ^a  sense  of  duty  which  was  always 
triumphing  over  her  inclinations. 

"I  don't  know  what's  come  to  Beatrice,"  her 
mother  murmured  on ;  "I  think  there  is  some  young 
man  in  the  case,  and  that  she  wants  to  get  married. 
Qod  forgive  me,  but  I  wish  almost  that  her  child 
may  give  her  as  sore  a  heart  as  she  has  given  me." 

"  Hush,  Susan!"  said  her  husband,  "  don't  wish  ill 
to  your  own  child." 

"  There's  Jerry,"  she  replied,  "  the  best  of  the  lot ; 
she's  got  a  cough  like  to  split,  through  wearing  a 
thin  jacket,  and  Beatrice  might  have  given  us  the 
money  to  get  her  a  thick  one,  and  wouldn't." 

Mr.  Lovejoy  could  only  moan  his  grief :  these 
children  were  broiling  his  heart. 

Towards  morning  Mrs.  Lovejoy  made  a  cup  of  tea, 
cheerfully  informing  her  hnsband  that  the  coals 
would  not  last  the  day,  and  there  was  no  money  in 
the  house  to  get  more.  They  did  not  wake  the  girls 
till  their  usual  hour ;  but  they  were  thankful  when 
that  hour  came  and  the  house  was  again  astir,  and 
the  voices  of  Albert's  children  were  heard  up-st^irs. 
Emily  brought  them  down  and  came  herself  to  see 
what  was  to  be  done  for  Albert.  The  first  thing  was 
to  see  him  if  possible,  for  Emily  did  not  even  know 
at  whose  instance  he  had  been  imprisoned.  On  this 
mission  Mr.  Lovejoy  went  forth  as  soon  as  it  was 
thought  advisable.  He  wasted  several  hours  among 
a  miserable  little  crowd,  chiefiy  women,  waiting  to 
see  his  son,  which  he  at  length  accomplished,  and 
learnt  what  he  chiefly  wanted  to  know — the  name  of 
his  accuser,  and  the  extent  of  his  guilt. 

The  story  which  Albert  told  his  father  was  sub- 
stantially true,  with  the  exception  of  the  way  in  which 
the  money  had  been  spent,  and  which  he  persisted 
in  saying  he  bai  lost.  He  was  full  of  the'  in- 
jury which  Mr.  Tenterden  had  done  him  in  refusing 
to  lend  him  his  cousin's  money.  Indeed,  acrord- 
ing  to  him,  the  entire  calamity  rested  on  Philip's 
shoulders.  Mr.  Lovejoy  next  went  to  his  son*B  late 
employer  and  explained  the  circumstances.  He  did 
it  in  perfect  good  faith,  for  he  had  taken  to  himself 
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immense  comfort  from  his  son's  statement,  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  intentien  of  keeping  the  money ; 
but  the  man  was  inexorable,  and  swore  that,  un- 
less the  ten  ponnds  were  paid  down,  the  law  must 
take  its  oourse.  It  was  a  ease  of.embezzlement^  and 
he  had  had  too  much  of  it  lately,  and  was  determined 
to  make  an  example.  At  that  Tery  hour  he  was  send- 
ing ont  a  short  tale  of  goods  to  a  great  company, 
whose  manager  and  storekeeper  he  had  bribed. 

Mr.  LovcQoy  came  away  as  miserable  as  he  had 
been  hopef ol  in  going  to  this  man.  He  was  faint, 
for  he  had  traversed  dreary  miles  on  foot,  and  he 
returned  to  the  penniless  little  household  utterly 
exhausted.  Emily  got  him  some  food ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  eat  it.  He  seemed  completely  broken 
down,  and  his  daughter-in-law  took  him  up-stairs 
and  made  him  lie  down. 

Ada's  coming  on  that  afternoon  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  all  the  family.  Ada  was  soft  and  almost 
supine  on  ordinary  ocoasions,  but  she  had  a  way  of 
rising  to  emergencies.  She  went  and  sat  beside  her 
father,  and  made  herself  mistress  of  the  whole  story. 
Then  she  proceeded  to  act  She  took  up  a  burning 
hatred  against  Philip  Tenterden  as  the  cause  of  all 
this  suifering,  and  seeing  that  the  immediate  issue 
was  the  getting  of  this  ten  pounds,  she  set  off, 
determined  that  he  should  be  made  to  disburse  it, 
with  ereiy  possible  ignominy.  She  was  but  a  child, 
without  notion  of  complicated  motiyes,  and  with  a 
pure  and  passionate  will,  which  on  occasion  could 
carry  all  before  it. 

She  had  no  sooner  got  home  than  she  poured  her 
stoiy  into  Fanny's  ears,  and  Fanny,  knowing  where 
Philip  was  to  be  found,  permitted  herself  to  be 
dragged  at  once  into  his  presence. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

KSGATIYXS    AND    FOSITiyES. 

"I  cAn  in  to  speak  to  you,  Philip,"  gasped  Fanny; 
"  I  knew  you  were  here. 

"  You  could  haye  sent  for  me,"  he  replied,  not  rery 
graciously. 

"  It's  about  Albert,"  she  returned. 

"  Had  you  not  better  wait,  and  I  will  come  in  when 
I  leave  Mrs.  Austin  ?  It  was  my  intention  to  do  so," 
he  said. 

Fanny  looked  at  Ada,  as  if  for  inspiration;  but  she 
had  been  smitten  on  entering  the  room  with  her 
usual  childish  shyness,  and  shrank  behind  her  cousin. 

''Go  into  the  dining-room,  Fanny,  if  you  want  to 
consult  Mr.  Tenterden,"  >aid  Mrs.*  Austin.  She  was 
aware  of  Fanny's  difficulties  already. 

Philip  said, "  Thank  you,"  and  led  the  way  into  the 
opposite  room,  and  Ada  was  left  behind—  a  proceeding 
which  she  did  not  at  all  approve. 

Mrs.  Austin  tried  to  find  something  to  say  to  her, 
but  failed.  Nothing  but  a  faint  monosyllable  could 
be  got  out  of  her.    He^pily  she  could  still  be  treated 


as  a  child,  and  left  in  silence  if  she  did  not  choose  to 
talk. 

The  interview  in  the  next  room  was,  however,  pro- 
longed, and  Ada's  pent-up  feelings  found  relief  in  an 
angry  sob. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Austin, 
going  over  to  her.  "  What  has  distressed  you  ?  Are 
you  ill  ?  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?"  She  asked 
her  questions  out  of  simple  tenderness,  not  at  all 
anticipating  the  embarrassing  answer. 

"  He  has  all  my  cousin's  money,  and  he  will  not  let 
her  have  any  of  it,"  burst  from  the  girl's  pale  lips. 

'<Who?"  said  Mrs.  Austin,  meehanically;  *'Mr. 
Tenterden  P" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Tenterden." 

"  You  do  not  understand  matters  of  business,"  said 
Mrs.  Austin,  soothingly.  "  Mr.  Tenterden  will  do 
what  is  right." 

"My  brother  is  in  prison,  all  through  his  fault!" 
said  Ada. 

Mrs.  Austin  was  aghast  at  the  girl's  unexpected 
revelations.  She  would  have  kept  them  back  if  she 
could;  and  she  hastened  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  "I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,"  she  said; 
"  but  at  any  rate  you  must  not  speak  in  this  way. 
it  might  do  more  harm  than  you  are  aware  of." 

Just  then  Fanny  returned  with  Philip,  the  latter 
looking  deeply  annoyed,  the  former  very  subdued. 
She  called  to  Ada  to  follow  her  at  once,  and  went  off 
as  she  had  come;  and  Philip  only  stayed  to  explain 
that  he  had  some  unpleasant  business  before  him, 
and  left  also.  His  manner  was  constrained  and  un- 
natural, and  went  far  to  deepen  the  impression  which 
Ada's  words  had  made  on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Austin. 
Had  she  been  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice?  • 
Was  Philip  guilty  of  some  secret  wrong,  and  un- 
worthy to  be  loved  or  trusted?  She  had  caught 
glimpses  of  his  mind  which  revealed  a  higher  and 
purer  standard  of  right  than  most.  If  he  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  there  was  no  one  worthy  to  be  trasted. 
All  life  was  a  lie — ^no^hing  was  true,  nothing  was 
pure,  nothing  was  holy.  Ellen  passed  through  hours 
of  deepening  anguish,  tormented  by  thoughts  like 
these.  Hour  after  hour  she  sat  in  her  lonely  room, 
like  a  woman  turning  to  stone,  and  at  length  there 
breathed  through  her  pale  lips  the  prayer— "Giv® 
me  something  to  love,  or  let  me  die." 

EUen  Austin  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed 
for  the  distrust  which  had  so  readily  taken  posses- 
sion of  her  spirit,  for  she  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
untrustworthy  side  of  human  character;  but  in  the 
dayKght,  she  reproached  herself  severely  for  enter- 
taining  such  thoughts.  She  was,  however,  so  de- 
pressed and  unhappy  that  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
her  mother,  begging  her  to  return  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  knowing  that  she  was  akeady  heartily  tired  of 
"dear  Julia's,"  that  might  mean  as  soon  as  the 
earliest  train  could  bring  her. 

Philip  immediately  set  about  obtaining  the  relew® 
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of  Albert  LoTC(joy,  which  he  aooompliahed  without 
rnnoh  diffionltj  on  the  payment  of  the  ten  pounds 
and  the  legal  expenses  inourred.  The  yirtuously  in- 
dignant employer  considered  this  a  much  more  satis- 
factory process  than  that  inTolving  the  trouble  and 
worry  of  prosecution^  and  the  loss  of  his  money  besides, 
and  willingly  agreed  to  stop  proceedings. 

Though  glad  enough  to  be  set  at  liberty,  Albert 
LoTcgoy  was  by  no  means  grateful  to  the  instrument 
«f  his  liberation.  Of  course,  he  would  neyer  ha^e 
been  imprisoned  at  all  if  Philip  had  given  him  the 
money,  as  he  ought  to  haye  done,  therefore  the  effects 
of  that  stain  upon  his  character  were  to  be  laid  afc 
Philip's  door.  That  was  Albert's  way  of  looking  at  it, 
and  more  or  less  the  way  in  which  the  whole  family 
looked  at  it ;  for  though  they  knew  him  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  give  him  a  full  share  of  private  dis- 
approbation, still  he  was  one  of  them,  and  it  was  not 
in  human  nature  to  approve  of  any  one  who  had 
injured  him,  Philip  was  henceforth  to  be  regarded 
as  ike  enemy  of  the  house;  and  he  was  thus  regarded 
by  none  more  than  by  Ada»  whose  antagonism  to 
him  was  more  marked  than  that  of  any  other  member 
of  the  family. 

Fanny  had  come  to  be  very  fond  of  her  young 
couma,  though  the  girl  at  first  made  not  the  slightest 
pretence  of  affection  for  her.  Indeed  she  showed 
piainJy  that  her  only  care  was  for  those  she  had  left* 
and  she  acted  as  a  perfect  conduit  through  which 
Fanny's  money  and  Fanny*s  goods  might  find  their 
way  to  them.  But  she  gave  very  little  other  intima- 
tion of  what  was  passing  in  her  mind ;  questioning 
endlessly,  but  very  seldom  volunteering  any  opinion. 
Fanny  was  never  tired  of  admiring  the  girFs  dexterity 
in  everything  that  could  be  accomplished  by  hand; 
the  multitudinous  pieces  of  fancywork,  strewed  up 
and  down  the  house,  grew  and  flourished.  There 
was  nothing  she  couldn't  do  with  needle  and  thread 
and  scissors,  and  other  like  implements,  picking  up 
the  most  elaborate  patterns  in  a  moment.  And 
Ada's  mind  was  as  dexterous  as  her  fingers ;  it  gave 
her  not  the  slightest  trouble  to  adapt  herself  to  all 
her  surroundings,  to  fall  in  with  the  minutest  require- 
ments of  a  new  code  of  manners.  If  she  had  been 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  princess,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  tell  that  Ada  had  not  been  bom 
to  the  purple,  she  took  everything  about  her  in  the 
world  so  simply  and  grandly. 

Fanny  took  her  with  her  everywhere;  she  had 
been  several  times  in  at  Mrs.  Tabor's,  and  Lucy,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  pale,  perfect  face  and 
S'os^  GH^  ^M*  carried  her  off  one  day  into  her 
4>wn  room*  where  she  entertained  her  particular 
friends.  It  was  a  pretty  little  room,  Ihied  with 
1>ooks  and  pictures,  and  filled  with  every  conceivable 
variety  of  nicknadk ;  a  case  of  ferns  in  one  window, 
a  tank  of  gold  fish  in  the  other;  a  lovely  azalea 
blossoming  here,  and  a  pot  of  tulips  there. 

Ada  looked  round  her  with  interest,  and  Lucy 


seated  her  in  a  rocking-chair,  and  began  to  talk  to 
her.  Ada  was  two  or  three  years  younger  than  Lupy, 
but  incalculably  older  in  her  knowledge  of  life. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  music  P "  said  Lucy,  making  a 
beginning. 
•    •*  Yes,"  relied  Ada,  simply. 

**  Perhaps  you  only  like  it  when  it  is  very  good. 
I  like  playing  and  singing  to  myself,  but  I  am  not  a 
first-rate  musician.     Do  you  like  reading  P 

To  this  came  the  unexpected  answer,  "Ko,"  given 
quite  unhesitatingly. 

"  I  don't  mean  hard  reading,"  said  Lucy,  smiling, 
"but  tales  and  novels.  Perhaps  there  are  some  of 
mine  you  have  not  read." 

"  I  don't  care  for  tales  at  all,"  said  Ada.  "  What 
is  the  use  of  reading  what  is  not  true  ?  " 

Lucy  could  not  know  that  Ada's  experience  of 
tales  was  confined  to  those  of  a  rather  low  kind, 
patronised  by  Beatrice.  The  answer  gave  Lucy  a 
great  respect  for  her  young  companion,  for  reading 
novela  was  a  weakness  which  she  had  to  guard 
against  by  restricting  the  eigoyment  to  the  least 
useful  portion  of  her  day. 

"  I  like  to  read  useful  books,"  added  Ada»  still 
further  increasing  Lucy's  respect. 

"  History  P  *'  suggested  Lucy. 

"  Yes,  if  I  could  be  sure  it  was  true." 

Lucy  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 

Ada  smiled  gravely.  ''I  like  best  to  know  how 
people  live,"  she  said. 

Lucy  regarded  her  with  smiling  astonishment. 

"  Have  you  lived  all  your  Kfe  here  P"  said  Ada. 

"No,  not  all  my  life;  I  remember  living  in 
Finsbury  Square." 

Ada  knew  where  that  was.  "Do  you  like  this 
better  P"  said  Ada. 

"  Oh  yes,  we  have  a  garden  here,  and  lovely  walks 
all  round." 

"  That  is  like  the  little  church  on  the  hill,'*  said 
Ada,  pointing  to  a  picture. 

"  It  is  a  drawing  of  mine,"  said  Lucy. 

"  I  should  like  to  learn  to  draw,"  said  Ada. 

"I  might  help  you  a  little,"  said  Lucy ;  "and  here 
is  a  little  book,"  (and  she  took  down  Mr.  Buskin's 
•'Elements,")  "which  would  help  you  a  great  deal." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ada,  quietly,  and  standing  up 
to  examine  a  statuette. 

"  That  is  Florence  Nightingale  with  her  lamp,  and 
this  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  Venus  of  Milo." 

"I  like  that  best,"  said  Ada,  pointfaig  to  the  latter. 

On  the  mantelshelf  were  several  photographs  on 
small  stand-frames. 

"Do  you  know  this  gentleman  P"  said  Ada,  quickly 
pointing  to  one  of  FhHip — certainly  a  very  flatter- 
ing one,  for  a  bright  smile  illumined  the  whole 
face. 

"  Yes ;  he  is  my  father's  partner,"  said  Lucy. 

"  I  hate  him,"  said  Ada,  coolly. 

Lucy  looked  shocked  and  pained. 
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"  He  has  all  my  couBin's  moneyj  and  he  will  not 
let  her  have  it/'  she  repeated"  There  was  no  sort 
of  compromise  with  Ada. 

"You  ought  not  to  hate  any  one/'  said  Lucy«  look- 
ing with  pained  reproof  at  the  girl,  and  then  pointing 
to  a  print  of  the  Saviour  which  hung  in  the  recess 
by  the  fire-place. 

"  Are  you  very  good?"  said  Ada. 

"  You  queer  child— no/*  said  Lucy. 

"I  am  sure  you  are/'  said  Ada^  taking  Lucy's 
hand  and  kissing  it. 

Half  attracted,  half  repelled,  Lucy  drew  her  dose 
to  her  and  kissed  her  forehead.  She  wondered  if 
this  strange  girl  put  every  one  through  as  close  a 
cross-examination.  She  ought  to  have  heard  the 
question  Fanny  had  to  answer. 

Ada  was  looking  at  the  azalea. 

'*  Do  you  like  flowers  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  No,  but  my  father  and  Greraldine  do/'  said  Ad& 

"Will  you  take  this  one  for  Geraldine?"  said 
Lucy.  "Come  with,  me  and  see  the  conservatory 
first/' 

Ada  followed.  They  pa&sed  through  the  dining- 
room,  and  Ada  examined  everything.  Mr.  Tabor 
would  have  been  abundantly  satisfied  with  her 
interest  in  his  pictures.  When  Fanny  went  away, 
Ada  carried  off  her  azalea  wrapped  in  a  newspaper, 
and  she  was  impatient  to  be  allowed  to  carry  it  to 
Geraldine  without  delay. 

Of  course  Ada  had  her  way,  and  she  and  her 
carefully-guarded  treasure  arrived  at  home  that  same 
afternoon.  But  she  was  4oomed  to  disappointment. 
She  unveiled  its  glories  to  eyes  which  were  too  dull 
and  weary  to  rejoice  in  them.  Her  father  sat  in  the 
chimney-comer,  drooping  and  despondent.  He  had 
never  recovered  the  blow  he  had  received  on  that 
miserable  night  of  Alfred's  capture.  It  seemed  to 
have  struck  the  very  colour  out  of  his  eyes.  His 
beard  was  untrimmed*  his  whole  aapect  dishevelled. 
Her  mother  hardly  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work. 
Geraldine  was  working,  too,  but  fitf  udly.  Ada  came 
in,  looking  fresh  aa  the  white  blossoms  in  her  hands, 
and  set  the  pot  on  the  table  by  her  sister's  side. 
She  kissed  her  father  firsts  then  her  mother,  and 
then  she  went  and  hung  over  QeraXdine's  chair. 

"  How  pretty  it  is,"  said  the  latter,  leaning  back 
with  a  sigh,  and  adding,  "  oh,  Ada  1  I  am  so  tired/' 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  yon,  dear,"  said  Ada.  '*  Let 
me  do  a  bit  while  I  stay  ;**  and  she  took  up  the  work 
dropped  by  her  sister's  hands.  "How  hot  your 
haads  are — and  your  cheeks — ^aad  your  breath ! "  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  touched  her  lovingly. 

"  Oh,  Ada !  I  am  so  ill,''  moaned  the  girl ;  "  I  can't 
cat,  and  I  can't  sleep,  and  I  can't  work,  and  nothing 
but  cough,  cough,  cough  all  night  long." 


Ada's  great  eyes  took  a  startled  look,  mad  her 
mouth  drew  to  a  close  li^e  as  she  looked  aJ:  her 
sister's  altered  face. 
G-eraldine  shivered. 

"  What  has  made  you  ill,.JeRy  ?['  said  Ada. 
"  It's  easy  enough  to  tell  what,  has  made  her  in/* 
said  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  while  she  worked  on  faster  thsn 
ever;  "it's  the  poor  living  and  the  cold  nights.  She'll 
never  get  well  if  things  go  on  as  they're  doing." 

"  Mother,  she  shall  get  well  i"  said  Ada.,  in  a  yoioe 
which  startled  them*  "She  shall  go  to  Oousin 
Fanny's  instead  of  me — this  very  night/' 

"  What  nonsense !"  said  her  mother,  sharply. 
"No,  it  isn't  nonsense,  the  same  things  fit  us 
both,  and  Jerry  shall  put  on  mine.  She  won't  feel 
the  cold  through  this  thick  jasket.  Jerry  3 "  she  med 
eagerly,  addressing  her  sister,  "  couldn't  you  eafeniee 
things,  and  sleep  in  a  nice  warm  bed,  and  get  well 
if  you  had  nothing  to  do  ?" 

An  eager,  wistful  assent  came  from  poor  Ctersldine'B 
parched  lips,  but  she  said, "  No— no,  Ad%  I  can't  take 
your  place.    I'm  glad  you're  so  well  off,  dear/' 

"But  you  must— you  shall  I"  said  Ada»  at  white 
heat;  "I  won't  stay  there,  if  you  don't.  I  won't  go 
back  again." 

"I'm  sure  we  don't  want  you  here/'  said  her 
mother,  bitterly;  "and  don't  go  oad  add  to  our 
troubles  by  offending  your  oousin»  You  know  very 
well  that  Jerry  can't  go  without  being  asked." 

Ada  subsided ;  but  the  look  on  her  face  was  one 
of  triumph  stiU.  She  laid  on  the  table  the  silver 
Fanny  had  given  her  to  pay  her  fare  by  omnibus  and 
cab,  and  said,  "Good-bye^"  speedily  setting  ont  to 
walk  the  whole  immense  distance  as  she  had  done 
once  or  twice  before.  Nor  had  she  slackened  in  her 
purpose  by  the  time  she  had  reached  what  was  now 
her  home.  She  fiung  herself  down  on  the  hearthrug 
at  Fanny's  feet,  aiid  begged  that  Geraldine  might 
come  to  live  there  instead  of  herself. 

"  Don't  yon  like  living  with  me,  Ada  P^  asked  her 
cousin,  not  a  little  hurt  at  the  request;  "don't  you 
love  me  a  little?" 

"  Yes,  I  like  you  a  little ;  but  I  wUl  love  yon  all  my 
life,  if  you  will  only  take  Jerry  instead.  She  will  die 
there." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Fanny ;  " is  she  iU  then  ?" 
"  If  she  stays  there,  with  the  work  and  the  cold, 
and  not  being  able  to  eat  the  things  we  have  at  home, 
she  wili  die."     Ada  fell  to  weeping  bitterly. 

"Hush!"  said  Fanny;  "  don't  cry,  Geraldine  shall 
come/' 

**  To-morrow  P"  said  Ada,  with  a  sob. 
"To-morrow/'  repeated  Fanny.     "CJome  and  have 
some  supper  now." 

{To  he  continwecL) 
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LOTTIE. 

A  TILE  POE  TEE  QUAERELSOME.      IN  TWO   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTEB  II. 
OOB  Bertie  Yery  soon  began  to  feel  the 
loes  of  his  pooket-monej.  There  never 
were  so  many  pretty  things  crowded 
together  in  one  place  as  here,  and  he 
could  have  none  of  them.  During  the 
long  mornings  on  the  beach  or  sands^  he  had  to  see 
Lottie  munching  away  at  biscuit  or  him,  while  he 
went  without,  or  had  to  be  content  with  the  smallest 
morsel  which  Lottie  grudgingly  spared  him.  I  dare 
say  yon  will  think  this  was  a  very  small  hardship ; 
go  it  was^  yet  to  a  boy  of  Bertie's  keen  appetite  and 
small  years  it  was  a  hardship.  Spade,  pail,  ship,  or 
fishing-tackle,  all  these  things  were  forbidden,  for  it 
was  for  such  purposes  that  he  was  supplied  with 
pocket-money. 

One  beautiful  day  their  papa  promised  to  take 
them  for  a  row.    Bertie  and  Lottie  were  sent  down 
to  the  beach,  and  told  to  amuse  themselyes  there 
until  their  parent  came  to  them.    As  they  passed  a 
fruiterer's  shop  Lottie's  attention  was  attracted  by 
some  lovely-looking   cherries.      She    went  in    and 
bought  some,  and  walked  along  eating  them  out  of 
the  bag,  but  without  offering  Bertie  any.      "You 
might  give  me  a  few,  Lottie/'  he  said,  after  he  had 
spent  a  minute  or  two  in  watching  with  anxious 
eyes  how  fast  they  dimiuished. 
Lottie  handed  him  one,  ungraciously  enough. 
''Ib  that  all  Pm  to  have?"  asked  Bertie. 
*'Yes,"  returned  Lottie ;  "they're  not  yours,  they're 
mine." 

"You  are  a  nasty  greedy  girl !"  exclaimed  Bertie. 
"And  you're  a  horrid  boy ! "  rejoined  Lottie. 
"Well,  if  you  don't  give  me  any  you  shan't  eat 
them  yourself  in  peace,"  said  Bertie,  "for  I'll  keep 
on  dancing  round  you  like  this,"  and  he  began  a 
war-dance  round  Lottie^  which  effectually  prevented 
her  from  moving  in  any  direction. 

As  Bertie  had  anticipated,  she  made  a  dash  to 
get  away,  and  bounded  off  at  full  speed,  Bertie  fol- 
lowing dose  behind.  .  In  the  midst  of  the  scamper 
tbe  bag  burst,  and  the  fruit  lay  scattered  on  the 
ground.  Lottie,  when  she  perceived  the  disaster, 
began  to  cry,  while  Bertie,  who  was  really  not  an 
unkind  boy,  but  was  driven  into  teadng  his  sister 
sometimes  by  her  selfishness,  hastened  to  pick  up 
the  cherries,  and  rub  the  dirt  off  on  his  handkerchief, 
before  giving  them  back  to  Lottie.  There  were  very 
few  spoilt,  but  Lottie  bewailed  them  as  if  they  had 
been  worth  their  weight  in  gold;  but  there  was  a 
Worse  misfortune  in  store  for  her  than  the  loss  of 
the  fruit,  for  Bertie,  on  looking  np,  x>erceived  the 
front  of  her  dress  covered  with  crimson  stains.  "  Ob, 
XK>ttie!  look  at  your  dress!"  he  exclaimed,  in  dismay. 
Lottie  did  look,  and  her  ready  tears  began  to 


flow  faster  than  ever.    "  Mamma  will  be  croes,"  she 
sobbed. 

"Let  us  get  some  water  and  try  to  take  them  out," 
Bertie  advised,  and  aooordingly  Lottie's  paU  was 
filled,  and  the  stains  dipped  in ;  but,  alas !  they  only 
turned  to  a  deep  purple,  and  spread  more  and  moze 
ae  Bertie  rubbed  away. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  mamma  must  be  lold; 
indeed,  at  this  moment  they  saw  her  coming  along 
towards  them.  Bertie  knew  he  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  accident,  and  he  determined  to  taJce  the  full 
credit  of  it,  so  when  his  mamma  asked  Lottie  about 
her  spoilt  dress,  Bertie  at  once  acknowledged  that 
he  had  run  after  her,  and  made  her  spiU  the  fruit ; 
although  he  was  too  generous  to  say  anything  about 
Lottie's  unkindness  to  him. 

Bertie  was  deprived  of  his  row,  for  his  papa  said 
he  was  allvays  up  to  some  mischief,  and  he  must  be 
checked.  Neither  his  mamma  nor  papa  had  yet 
discovered  how  much  Lottie  had  to  do  with  Bertie's 
scrapes.  I  wonder  whether  Lottie  felt  that  she  de- 
served her  pleasant  trip  any  more  than  poor  Bertie, 
whom  she  could  see  standing  on  the  beach  looking 
so  wistfully  after  them. 

Bertie's  three  weeks  of  forfeiture  came  to  an  end, 
and  he  was  again  allowed  his  pocket-money.  Lottie 
was  glad  enough  to  borrow  of  him  now,  and  she 
took  good  care  to  get  a  share  of  any  eatables  that 
Bertie  bought. 

Another  three  weeks  passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly 
away,  and  the  weather,  that  had  hitherto  continued 
se  beanUf td,  broke  up,  and  threatened  them  with  a 
continuance  of  wind  and  rain.  Our  little  friends 
heard  with  regret  that  at  last  they  must  bid  good- 
bye to  sea  and  sands,  the  pretty  white  house,  and 
holidi^-time. 

The  day  on  which  they  were  to  return  home  tuned 
out  to  be  a  very  windy  one  indeed.  Bertie's  delight 
knew  no  bounds  when  he  got  on  board  and  felt  the 
vessel  heaving  and  rocking  on  the  wind-lashed  sea. 
Lottie  did  not  eigoy  it  quite  so  much;  she  found 
walking  rather  a  difficult  process^  and  sitting  quietly 
down  did  not  suit  her  at  ail. 

Poor  Lottie ;  before  the  journey  was  half  over  she 
was  in  aU  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness.  Any  one  who 
has  been  a  victim  to  that  dreadful  malady  can  undez^ 
stand  the  frightened  little  girl's  notion  that  she  was 
going  to  die.  Bertie,  who  was  a  brave  little  sailor» 
and  only  ex^oyed  the  motion  of  the  boat,  could 
scarcely  understand  Lottie's  illness,  and  was  dread- 
fully concerned  about  her,  thinking  it  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  it  really  was.  He  stood  by  her 
side,  holding  her  hand,  and  anxiously  inquiring  every 
now  and  then  if  she  did  not  feel  a  little  betiev,  only 
too  glad  to  be  of  use  in  running  to  the^cabii;i  for 
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water  or  anything  else  that  mig^ht  be  wanted.  Lottie 
eonld  not  help  being  touched  by  his  devotion,  when 
she  remembered  how  differently  she  had  always  be- 
hared  to  him — she,  the  elder  of  the  two;  bat  for  the 
present  she  was  far  too  unwell  to  think  much  or  to 
talk  at  aa 

Lottie  was  carried  ashore,  looking  as  white  as  a 
ghost,  and  performed  the  rest  of  the  journey  home 
in  her  papa's  arms.  Very  glad  she  was  to  find  her- 
self once  more  in  her  own  little  bed,  with  Bertie- 
holding  a  cup  of  tea,  and  tempting  her  to  eat  a  morsel 
of  waf er^like  bread-and-butter.  She  felt  much  better 
now,  and  oould  thank  Bertie  for  his  kindness,  although 
she  had  not  courage  enough  to  acknowledge  how 
little  she  deserved  it. 

But  Bertie's  affection  and  unselfishness  was  put  to 
a  stiU  further  test  before  long.  About  a  fortnight 
after  their  return  the  two  children  were  invited  to  a 
little  party  at  their  aunf  s.  Bertie  and  his  cousins 
had  been  getting  up  some  wonderful  charades,  and 
the  day  of  the  party  was  looked  forward  to  with  the 
most  pleasurable  excitement. 

But  when  it  arrived  Lottie  was  found  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  bad  sore  throat,  which  grew  worse  rather 
than  better  as  the  hour  approached.  IVben  she 
knew  for  certain  that  she  must  stay  at  home,  she 
became  quite  angiy,  and  raged  and  stormed  till  she 
made  her  throat  ten  times  worse.  "  If  I  can't  go, 
I  don't  see  why  Bertie  should  go,"  she  exclaimed, 
selfishly;  but  her  mamma  told  her  that  she  could 
not  expect  to  keep  her  brother  at  home. 

Presently  Bertie  came  in  from  his  aunt*  s,  where 
he  had  been  going  through  a  final  rehearsal  of  his 
part  before  the  evening's  performance.  He  found 
Lottie  crying  because  she  could  not  go.  He  debated 
with  himself  a  little  while,  and  at  last  determined  to 
atay  at  home  with  his  sister,  for  he  knew  how  she 
had  been  looking  forward  to  this  psrty,  and  what  a 
disappointment  it  would  be  to  her  to  be  left  behind. 
"I  shall  stay  at  home  with  you,  Lottie  dear,"  he  said 
gaily;  "I'm  not  going  by  myself,  I  know." 

Lottie  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  She,  poor  little 
selfish  girl,  could  hardly  realise  that  any  one  i  ho  old 
of  his  own  free  will  give  up  so  great  a  pleasure. 

Bertie  did  his  best  to  make  the  evening  pass  agree- 
ably;  he  gave  her  an  account  of  the  charade,  quoting 
the  different  parts  as  far  as  he  oould  remember  them. 

But  Lottie  oould  not  altogether  enter  into  Bertie's 
efforts  at  amusement.  Her  brother  perceived  this, 
and  thinking  she  was  still  fretting  about  the  party, 
tried  to  rally  her  spirits.  ''Come,  Lottie,*'  he  said, 
cheerfully,  "it  won't  be  anything  so  wonderful  after 
all,  only  just  like  all  other  parties." 

"It  wasn't  the  party  I  was  thinking  of  at  all," 
replied  Lottie,  gently;  "I  was  thinking  how  kind  it 
is  of  you  to  stay  at  home  with  me,  Bertie,  espedaUy 
after  the  way  I  have  so  often  served  you." 

"How  have  you  served  me,  Lottie P"  he  asked,  in 
aome'.ioxprise,    Bertie's  was  one  of  those  guileless 


natures  that  never  retain  or  even  dwell  upon  littk 
ii^uries,  and  at  this  moment  he  scarcely  remembered 
how  unkind  Lottie  had  often  been  to  him. 

His  question  was  a  greater  reproach  to  Lottie  than 
any  angry  recrimination  could  have  been.  It  showed 
her  the  great  contract  between  Bertie  and  herself. 
"Oh,  Bertie!"  she  exclaimed  tearfully,  "I  am  a 
nasty,  disagreeable  girl,  and  you've  always  been  such 
a  nice  kind  boy;  but  I  don't  mean  to  be  nasty  any 
more-— yon  see  if  I  do." 

"All  right,  Lottie,"  replied  Bertie,  with  moie 
feeling  than  elegance;  "but  I  never  thought  yoa 
were  nasty— except,  perhaps,  sometimes,"  he  added 
truthfully. 

I  think  Bertie  realised  the  fact  that  he  had  gained 
a  great  deal  by  staying  away  from  that  party,  though 
he  was  too  young  a  child  to  teU  himself  so  in 
words.  Lottie  was  certainly  altered,  not  noticeablj 
to  an  ordinary  observer,  but  in  the  many  small 
actions  which  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  from  all  eyes  ex- 
cept those  belonging  to  the  i>erson  to  whom  they  are 
directed.  And  this  change  in  a  little  g^l  habitually 
selfish  and  inconsiderate  had  been  achieved,  not  by 
argument,  protestation,  or  punishment,  but  by  the 
untiring  example  of  a  child  younger  than  herself. 

My  little  friends,  is  not  this  an  encouragement  for 
you? 
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46.  Three  of  the  children  of  Amram  and  Jochebed 
are  mentioned  by  name  in  one  verse  of  the  prophecy 
ofMicah. 

47.  "  The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  Thee 
are  fallen  upon  me."  With  reference  to  what  fact 
does  St.  Paul  quote  this  passage  P 

48.  Before  His  crucifixion  our  Lord  sent  Peter 
and  John  together  on  one  occasion  to  execute  a 
commission.    What  was  it  P 

49.  The  name  of  the  place  at  which  Solomon  was 
anointed  king  by  Zadok  and  Nathan  corresponds 
with  that  of  one  of  the  rivers  that  flowed  oat  of 
Eden. 

60.  The  sect  of  the  Epicureans  is  mentioned  once 
in  the  Bible.     Quote  the  passage. 

61.  Though  the  Scriptures  name  but  three  of 
Adam's  sons,  they  yet  teach  us  that  he  had  many 
more  children. 

62.  Prom  what  pnosage  in  his  writings  may  wo 
fairly  infer  that  Hosea  was  contemporary  with 
IsaialiP 
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AT    WORK. 


^P 


LANE  an'  chisel  an'  hammer !  gaily  they  flash 
in  the  sun ! 
An*  somebody's  waitin*  to  welcome  me  home 
when  mj  work  is  done.  ■ 

TOL,    DC. 


Somebody's   nands  are  workin*   for  bread  for  the 

babes  V  eat. 
Somebody's    eyes   are    lo^kin'   for    me    comin'   up 

street. 

430 
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Plane  an'  chisel  an'  hammer !  gaily  they  flash  in  the 

sun ! " 
That's  how  I  nsed  to  sing  at  my  work;  but  that 

song's  done. 
Here  'n  th^  lonely  workshop  I  chisel  an'  hammer  an' 

plane, 
Not  wi*  the  old  good  heart — I  shall  never  ha'  that 

again. 

There's    nobody    waiting    at    home    for    me;    the 

cottage  is  all  so  lone. 
An'  the  babes — God  bless  'em — ^it  breaks  my  heart  to 

hear  'em  moan. 
There's  nobody  at  the  window  lookin*  out  up  the 

village  street. 
An'  work  do  seem  so  hard  now;  she  used  to  make 

it  sweet. 

An'  the  neighbours,  kind  hearts !  they  come  an'  stop 

at  the  workshop  door^ 
An'  pities  an'  talks  an'  talks — they  mean  all  well  for 

sure. 
Calmer  a  bit  maybe  I'll  grow ;  but  there^ll  still  be 

the  place — 
The  empty  place  in  my  heart,  'spite  o'  ,the  cheeriest 

face. 


Somethin'  '11  fill  it?     What!  . 
gone  away, 


Now  that  she's 


The  shadows  over  the  church  an'  her  grave  an'  the 

fields  below. 
An'  there  on  the  lonely  cottage !  an'  I  haven't  the 

heart  to  go. 

•  •  •  •  • 

An*  sometimes  after  the  noon  when  the  village  is  aU 

-    so  still. 
An'  there's  scarce  a  breeze  a-blowin'  the  arms  o*  the 

old  white  mUl, 
Here  'n  the  quiet  workshop  a  voice  I  seem  to  hear. 
Just  like  her  voice,  dear  heart !     I  count  her  spirit's 

near. 

An'  it  whispers  o'  heaven  an'  hope,  an'  says  I  mayn't  I 

despond,  i 

An'  minds  me  I  got  my  work  to  do,  an'  tells  mo  to  I 

look  beyond.  I 

An'  the  shavin's  an*  chips  fall  roun'  me :  they  soun'  , 

like  angek'  wings. 

It  must  be  her  spirit  near  me,  or  I  shouldn't  ha'  | 

thought  such  things.  ^ 

Yes!  I  got  my  work  to  do,  thank  God!     Hammer  an' 

chisel  an'  plane ! 
'Tis  work,  work,  work,  as  steadies  one's  heart  an' 

brain. 
Just  the  same  for  all  on  us,  maiden  an'  man  an'— 

wife ! 
I  Life  wi'out  work,  I  reckon,  aint  worthy  the  name  e' 


I  don't  want  it  filled  by  nothin'.     Never !   that's  j  ^^^ 

what  I  say.  | 

Plane  an'  chisel  an'  hammer  !  gaily  they  flash  in  the    -^*  '^^^  wi'out  hope  to  hold  to !— why  .  .  .  bett» 

sun !  I  die  a'most ! 

An'  nobody's  waitin'  to  welcome  me  home  whon  my ,  *Tis  a  ship  wi'out  an  anchor,  I  say ;  a  gate  wi'  ne'er 

work  is  done.  '  |  *  post. 

Plane  an'  chisel  an'  hammer !  gaily  they  flash  in  the 
An'  when  th'  eVnin'  comes,  an'  I  wipo  the  sweat  i  ^^  i 

from  my  brow,  rjij^j^^j^  ^^  j.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j.^ .  ,^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

I  stop  wi'  my  coat  on  my  arm,  an*  think  how  lenely  ^^  ^^^ 

all  'tis  now.  | 

I  think  of  her  place  at  the  table  an'  fire,  an'  her ,  That's  what  the  passun  'ud  say;  but  'tis  hard  to 

empty  chau-,  |  «*i<^^  ^  '*'  though ; 

An*  the  lonely  supper  a-waitin'  for  me,  an'  she  not ;  '^^  ^*^  ^  ^  ^®^*^  ^^^^  •     ^^'  ^®  babes!    An'  to 

want  her  so. 
Plane  an'  chisel  an  hammer !  gaily  they  flash  in  the 

sun! 
An'  nobody's  waitin'  for  me  at  home  when  my  work 
is  done. 


there! 


The  babes  that  crowed  'n  her  armc,  an'  held  to  her 

dress's  hem, 
Comin'  to  meet  me !     How  proud  I  was  of  her  an' 
'  them !  •  I 

I  stop  at  the  door  as  I  mind  it,  an'  I  haven't  the  i  There's  her  empty  chair  by  the  fire,  an'  the  seat  by 

heart  to  go  j  ^®  window-pane ; 

Back  to  the  empty  cottage ;  it  makes  me  miss  her  so. .  She»ll  never  come  'back  to  them  or  sit  an'  work  in 

r         them  again. 
I  see  the  shadows  a-gatherin',  an'  the  last  o'  the    But  the  empty  place  in  my  heart,  there's  somethin* 

settin'  sun,  as  seems  to  say 

An*  I  wish  the  day  weren't  over  an'  my  day's  work    She'll  come  to  thai  for  ever  maybe,  in  heaven,  some 

done;  day.  F.  E.  Whathbblt,  B.A. 
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CHILD  EUTH. 


BT  BXATBICB   LEIGH  HUNT. 


CBULPTEB  m. 


|HEBE  was  a  great  deal  of  bustle  on  the 
day  the  pnpils  left  the  school  for  the 
Easter  holidays.  Some  of  the  girls  de- 
parted in  the  morning,  and  the  others  in 
the  afternoon.  Letty  lived  at  Wooding- 
ham,  a  town  about  two  miles  oS,  and  said  she  should 
walk  home,  so  "Mary  went  with  her  part  of  the  way. 
After  a  good  deal  of  fuss  the  school  suddenly  became 
intensely  quiet,  so  much  so  that  the  unusual  silence 
oppressed  Buth  with  a  feeling  of  loneliness.  She 
strolled  into  the  garden,  and  fell  into  a  deep  reverie. 
Her  thoughts  naturally  turned  upon  the  Easter 
holidays,  and  she  recalled  the  high  spirits'  of  all  her 
school-fellows  as  they  joyfully  anticipated  their  treats 
and  merrymakings  at  hoxfle.  Letty  looked  radiant 
as  she  started  off,  and  Buth  then  felt  what  a  happy 
home  her  friend  had,  and  how  her  own  could  never 
be  like  that  of  most  girls,  because  her  mamma  was 
dead.  Never  had  Euth  realised  her  loss  as  fully  as 
she  did  now,  and  in  the  solitary  garden  she  cried 
bitterly  for  her  mother,  whom  she  i^membered  with 
an  anient  love,  and  yearned  for  so  much. 

Suddenly  she  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
stopping  before  the  house,  and  started  to  her  feet 
with  the  intention  of  escaping  from  the  garden,  but 
before  she  had  time  to  carry  out  her  design,  Dr.  Bae 
entered  and  stood  before  her,  while  she  was  doubting 
whether  to  run  away  or  not. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  little  friend?" 
asked  he,  seating  himself,  and  holding  Buth  in  front 
of  him. 

Buth  looked  at  him  with  tearful  eyes,  and  an- 
swered, "  I  am  so  miserable  when  I  think  all  the  girls 
are  so  happy,  and  that  Mary  and  I  have  no  home  to 
go  to.  It  seems  so  cruel,  and  sometimes  I  wonder 
why  I  was  born,  to  be  so  different  from  other  people.*' 
"  Do  you  mean  that  you  should  not  feel  so  unhappy 
if  your  school-fellows  were  companions  in  misfor- 
tune ?  I  don't  think  it  is  only  because  you  feel  the 
contrast  between  their  lives  ana  your  own  that  you 
grieve  so.  Tell  me,"  said  Dr.  Bae,  stroking  her 
hair ;  "  a  trouble  shared  is  only  haJf  a  trouble,  you 
know,  Buth." 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Bae !  I  shall  never  see  mamma  again ; 
how  can  I  bear  it  ?  "  sobbed  Buth.  "When  she  was 
alive  I  had  a  time  I  could  look  forward  to,  even  if  it 
were  far  off,  but  now  I  have  nothing."  ^  j 

"  My  darling  child,  don't  cry  so  much  ;  try  to  bear 
this  as  your  mamma  herself  would  wish,  and  think 
that  death  is  not  so  great  a  separation  as  ceasing  to  ' 
love.  At  least  you  cherish  the  past."  Dr.  Bae 
paused,  and  then  seeing  Buth  still  unable  to  control 
her  tears,  he  said, "  Many  children  who  have  lost  their  I 


parents  are  for  a  while  in  great  trouble,  but  they  are 
happy  after  a  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
your  life  nothing  but  a  blank  for  the  future  any 
more  than  theirs." 

"  I  think  I  must  be  very  wicked,''  said  i^uth,  "to 
be  so  miserable." 

"  Why  ?  It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore  that  cannot 
be." 

"  I  think  that  mamma  must  be  happier  than  any* 
body  in  the  world,  so  I  ought  not  to  wish  for  her; 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  feel  that  always,  when  I  want 
her  most."  Buth  looked  up  at  the  trees,  and  almost 
seemed  to  forget  her  trouble  in  some  dream  that  th» 
whispering  leaves  were  telling  her,  and  then  her 
eyes  sought  the  doctor^s  face,  and  she  said  earnestly, 
"  I  don't  feel  as  if  death  were  so  bad  now ;  I  have 
never  spoken  of  mamma  before,  and  now  she  seema 
nearer  me." 

"  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  Buth,  I  had  a  sister  of 
whom  I  was  very  fond,  and  an  •Id  friend  of  ours 
I  used  to  talk  to  us  about  preparing  for  death,  and 
made  us  feel  it  an  awful  thing  in  place  of  a  happy 
one.  My  little  sister  died,  and  I  was  nearly  heart- 
broken, but  from  that  time  death  to  me  was  not  a 
thing  to  dread,  for  I  argued  then  that  my  sister 
could  have  no  harm  happen  to  her.  So  you  see  how 
out  of  that  sorrow  sprang  a  real  good,  and  you  will 
always  find  that,  wherever  you  may  look  in  the 
world." 

"And  does  sorrow  spring  out  of  joy?"  asked 
Buth. 

"  The  sorrow  will  not  last,  but  the  joy  is  eternal." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  miiiutes,  and  then 

Buth  said,  "  I  suppose  the  little  sister  you  spoke  of 

came  between  you  and  Christina?" 

I      "  Yes ;  Tina  was  a  little  thing  just  able  to  walk 

M;hen  Amy  died." 

"  And  did  you  live  at  the  same  house  then  that 
you  do  now  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  lived  there  all  my  life,  and  it  would 
not  please  me  to  go  away ;  there  is  some  association 
with  every  part  of  the  house.  You  must  come  and 
see  us  during  these  holidays,  Buth." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  like  that  I"  said  Buth,  flushing  with 
pleasure. 

"  Well,  we  must  see  about  it.  I  must  run  away 
now,"  and  Dr.  Bae  went,  and  drove  down  the 
village  to  his  house.  He  drew  up  at  the  garden 
gate,  and  walked  up  to  one  of  the  windows  which 
opened  to  the  gpround.  He  tapped,  and  it  was 
opened  by  a  young  lady  in  the  room,  who  kissed 
him,  and  then  settled  herself  on  a  footstool  by  an 
elderly  lady  in  an  arm-chair.  Dr.  Bae  seated  himself 
opposite  his  mother. 
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''What  are  you  looking  at  me  so  for,  Stephen  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bae,  langhmg ;  **iamj  cap  crooked  ?" 

"  Now,  mamma,  how  dare  yon  suppose  such  a  thing, 
when  I  put  it  on  with  my  own  hands  ?  I  am  rery 
angry  with  you,"  said  Tina;  and  she  jumped  up  and 
Idssed  her,  adding,  "  Doesn't  she  look  pretty,  Stephen, 
when  I  scold  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  cam  help  that  under  any  circum- 
stances," replied  the  doctor. 

"What  silly  children  I  have  to  be  sure!"  said 
Mrs.  Boe,  looking  very  pleased;  "I  really  am 
ashamed  of  them." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  how  we 
have  inherited  our  silliness — if,  indeed,  we  are  silly," 
Tina  said  playfully. 

"Only  see  what  an  ill-used  mother  I  am;  all  this 
time  my  question  remains  unanswered." 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you,  dear,"  said  Stephen ; 
"  and  I  was  looking  to  see  if  I  thought  you  would 
grant  it." 

"Tou  speak  as  if  mamma  were  a  demon.  Oh! 
fancy  her  with  a  bad  temper !"  exclaimed  Tina,  and 
the  idea  seemed  to  tickle  her  very  laucb,  for  she 
laughed  heartily,  and  cauaed  another  delay  in  the 
disclosure  of  the  request. 

*'  I  want  to  bring  my  little  friend  Buth  here  to  stay 
during  the  holidays,  and  her  sister  too.  Have  you 
any  objection?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,  Stephen  dear/'  said 
Mrs.  Bae.  "  They  can  have  the  spare  room,  and  I 
am  really  quite  anxious  to  see  them.  When  would 
you  like  them  to  come?" 

"As  soon  as  it  is  convenient  to  you,  mother.  I 
want  you  to  go  and  arrange  with  Miss  Windham,  and 
see  Miss  Leighton  and  Buth ;  it  would  be  better  than 
my  going." 

"I  will  go  to-morrow  morning.  Have  you  seen 
Miss  Windham?" 

"  No.  I  hope  she  will  not  raise  any  objection  to  their 
coming,  or  to  Buth's  doing  so, at  least.  If  she  does 
you  must  make  use  of  your  woman's  wit  to  overrule 
her,"  said  Stephen,  smiling. 

"  How  nice  it  will  be !  I  long  to  see  your  little 
friend." 

Here  another  tap  came  at  the  window,  and  when 
Tina  opened  it  a  young  man  entered  the  room, 
canying  a  number  of  things,  of  which  he  disbur- 
thened  himself,  and  then  he  threw  his  hat  on  the  table. 
He  was  taU,  and  in  figure  very  much  resembling  the 
doctor,  but  fairer.  He  had  an  immense  quantity  of 
tawny  yellow  hair  that  looked  very  splendid  against 
his  black  velveteen  coat.  His  eyes  were  grey—all 
the  Baes  hod  grey  eyes— and  his  tanned  and  ruddy 
faoe  showed  that  he  was  out  in  the  sun  a  great 
deaL  Scarcely  more  than  a  boy  in  years,  he  had  a 
manly  bearing,  partly  due  to  a  sincere  and  natural 
manner,  and  partly  to  a  well-developed  and  graceful 
figure. 

"  What  a  lovely  day  you  have  had,  Maurice,"  said 


his  mother.     "  Is  the  result  of  your  expediticn  satis* 
factory?" 

"  You  shall  judg^  for  yourself,"  replied  he,  and 
taking  his  sketching  frame  from  his  satchel,  he  gave 
a  water-colour  sketch  into  bis  mother's  hand. 

"This  is  capital,  Maurice  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bae; 
"and  is  it  not  a  picturesque  old  s^ot?" 

"That  tomb  so  mossy !  doesn't  it  look  beautiful?" 
said  Tina,  "  How  well  you  have  done  the  cool  shade 
by  the  church." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  like  it,  Tina.  Will  you 
stand  to  me  for  the  weeping  beauty  to-morrow  ?" 

"  That  is  too  bad  of  you,  Maurice,  to  ask  me  a 
favour  with  an  insult  wrapped  up  in  it." 

"  I  mean  weU,"  answered  Maurice,  laughing.  "  No- 
body can  complain  of  such  modest  self-praise  a3 
that." 

At  this  moment  dinner  was  announced,  and  thcj 
all  adjourned  to  the  dining-room.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  doctor's  visitors,  and  everything 
was  arranged  in  prospect  of  their  arrival. 

The  following  day,  quite  early  in  the  momiog, 
Stephen  started  on  his  rounds  and  drove  his  mother 
to  the  school.  Miss  Windham  was  rather  surprised 
when  the  servant  announced  Mrs.  Bae,  but  went  imme- 
diately to  the  parlour  where  her  visitor  was  waiting. 
After  a  few  words  of  greeting,  Mrs.  Bae  told  Miss 
Windham  the  object  of  her  visit,  adding,  "  Of  oonise 
it  is  no  actual  gain,  for  change  of  air,  but  I  dare  say 
the  change  of  scene  alone  will  do  the  young  people 
good." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  they  will  be  delighted  to  come.  I  will  bring 
I  them  to  you,  if  you  will  wait  one  moment." 
i  In  a  short  time  Mary  and  Buth  appeared,  and 
I  Mrs.  Bae,  shaking  hands  very  cordially,  asked  them 
I  to  come,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  favour  that  they  would 
confer  upon  her. 

"  We  shall  be  ho  glad  to  have  you,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  give  us  such  a  pleasure,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Bae,"  said  Mary, 
smiling  too  in  answer,  and  her  face  becoming  suffused 
with  a  rosy  blush.  "  It  is  very  good  of  yoa  to  think 
of  us,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  always  be  very  grateful 
to  you." 

"  And  the  sooner  you  come  tbe  better  we  shall  be 
pleased.  Can  you  come  this  afternoon?  the  doctor 
will  fetch  you,  and  he  told  me  to  say  he  hoped  you 
would  be  ready  at  half -past  four." 

Buth  looked  anxiously  at  Mary  for  fear  she  might 
say  it  was  impossible,  but  was  greatly  relieved  that 
she  accepted ;  and  Mrs.  Bae  then  rose  to  go  as  she 
did  not  wish  to  hinder  them.  She  kissed  Maiy;  sD<^ 
Buth,  who  had  not  spoken  all  the  time,  put  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  won  Mrs.  Bae's  heart  by 
her  impulsive  g^^titude,  which  seemed  too  strong  for 
her  shyness  to  overcome. 

Buth  continued  in  a  state  of  restlessness  tbe  whole 
'  morning,  and  the  only  thing  she  could  do,  as  Mary 
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would  not  allow  her  to  help  pack  up  their  clothes,  was 
to  spend  most  of  her  time  at  the  piano.  There  Bath 
coold  forget  herself,  and  her  whole  soul  seemed  filled 
with  music  as  she  sang  and  played  alone,  when  she 
felt  free,  hat  not  solitary.  It  was  a  lovely  sight, 
to  see  the  little  girl,  seated  in  the  hright  sunlight, 
her  bushy,  waving  hair  falling  on  her  shoulders, 
with  her  f«boe  upturned,  singing  in  a  pathetic  and 
perfectly  self -abandoned  manner,  "Savoomeen 
Deelish."  Her  voice  was  powerful  and  tender, 
and  thrilled  as  it  rose  and  fell  in  the  quaint  old 
Iriflhair. 


At  last  ihe  doctor's  carriage  arrived,  and  ] 
in  quite  a  tremor  of  excitement,  said  good-b] 
Miss  WinSham  and  ran  down  the  garden  fron 
house. 

I      "I  think   we    can   make  room    for   such  a 
lady  as  this  between  us.  Miss  Leighton,"  said  Dr. 
,  as  he  lifted  Suth  into'  the  trap,  laughing  a 
'  mischievously.     £uth   did  not  mind,  however, 
I  they  were  soon  going  at  a  very  brisk  pace  thri 
,  the  village  to  the  other  end  of  it,  where  the  1 
house  stood. 
'  {To  be  eoiUinued,) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  EXPOSITOR'S  NOTEBOOK.— III. 

BY  THB  EEV.    SAMUEL   COX,   NOTTINGHAM,  AUTHOR  OP  "A  DAT   WITH  CHEIST,"  ETC.  ETC. 
THE  SEA  AND   THB   SANCTUARY.-P8.1xxvii.l9,18. 


;T  is  very  difficult  for  an  insular  and 
maritime  people,  such  as  we  are,  bo 
much  as  to  conceive  the  dread  in 
which  the  sea  was  held  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  To  ta  the  sea,  though  it 
Vias  its  terrors,  though  its  tempests  often 
skrew  our  coasts  with  wrecks,  is  never- 
&eiess  our  pleasant  compam(»i,  our  willing 
aod  most  helpful  servant.  It  is  a  main  source  of 
oar  wealth ;  it  is  the  channel  of  our  commerce  and 
iniercoajTse  with  the  world :  it  is  a  wall  of  defence 
roand  our  coasts.  We  love  to  inhale  the  keen 
pungent  airs  it  brings,  to  plunge  into  its  waves, 
or  to  ride  over  them  in  sport  It  has  a  large  and 
honourable  place  in  our  literature,  in  our  ballads 
and  songs,  in  our  national  history  and  drama.  The 
saiJor  is  our  special  pet  and  hero.  His  bronzed 
complexion  and  rolling  gait,  his  open  hand,  his 
frankness  and  simplicity  of  speech,  and  even  the 
quaint  pranks  he  plays  when  ashore,  have  a  certain 
attraction  for  ns.  If  we  laugh  at  him,  our  laugh 
is  a  very  kindly  one,  a^id  we  are  not  slow  to  blaze 
up  in  his  defence.  But  to  the  ancient  Israelites 
—as,  indeed,  to  all  the  Oriental  races  of  tintiquity 
except  the  Phoenicians — the  sea  was  a  hostile  and 
terrible  mystery.  To  them,  it  was  "  thaf  great 
and  wide  sea»"  in  which  men  might  so  soon  be 
lost  or  overwhelmed.  Although  the  Mediterra- 
nean sweeps  along  the  whole  of  pne  side  of 
Palestine,  yet  the  coast  has  no  indentations,  no 
winding  creeks,  no  deep  havens,  no  ample  and 
Eecure  ports,  such  as  are  common  on  the  European 
Beaboard.  The  two  harbours,  Joppa  and  Acre, 
which  were  its  only  ports  in  ancient  times,  and 
are  still  the  chief  (if  not  the  only)  means  of  access 
from  the  sea^  are  Tery  dangerous ;  no  vessel  will 
ride  in  them  save  on  compulsion,  lest  it  should  be 
dashed  on  the  frowning,  inhospitable  rocks.  It 
w«s  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  should  hate 


the  sea  as  much  as  we  love  it ;  that  to  thei 
should  seem  full  of  mystery  and  terror,  a  c 
ravenous  monster,  lying  in  wait  to  destroy  tl 
who  might  be  won  to  it  by  its  fatal  beauty,  oi 
treacherous  calms.  The  Old  Testament  Scripti 
express  this  conception  of  the  sea»  and  only  1 
It  is,  I  believe,  invariably  used  as  an  image 
mysterious  danger  and  terror,  or  spoken  of  i 
wily  and  deadly  foe.    And  though  we  can  hai 
refrain  from  smiling  at  the  threat  of  Moses,  1 
if  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  keep  all 
words  of  the  law,  they  should  be  carried  b 
"into  Egypt  again  in  ships"  (Dent,  xxviii.  ' 
no  doubt,  to  them,  the  •'  ships  "  were  well-nigh 
terrible  as  Egypt  itself,  and  the  thought  of  t 
dismal  voyage  as  intolerable  as  the  prospect 
cruel  bondage.* 

But  if  we  find  it  difficult  to  realise  their  ft 
ing  for  Che  8ea>  their  feeling  for  the  sanUucm 
almost  as  much  beyond  us.  In  our  comp 
modem  life  the  centres  of  interest  are  many  s 
various.  We  seek  amusement,  instruction,  ht 
day  festivity,  health,  vigour,  comfort,  in  ma 
different  places,  at  many  different  sources.  I 
almost  all  that  we  get  from  concerts  and  spectaol 
from  story  and  poem,  from  courts  of  justice  a 

*  Many  of  the  modern  Oriental  noes  have  the  aaoient  ter 
of  the  sea.    Thus,  for  example,  the  natlTee  of  Central  India  < 
it   leola  T^nu,  "the  blade  water;"  and  Sir  John  Haloo 
relates  that  when  Cheetoo,  the  terrible  Pindaree  ohief,  y 
flying  in  hopeless  misery  from  the  English,  he  was  often  adyii 
by  his  f olloweis  to  surrender  to  their  mercy ;  bat  be  was  p4 
Bdssed  with  the  idea  that  he  woold  be  transported,  and  tt 
wotQd  have  been  more  terrible  to  him  than  death.  His  followei 
who  aU,  one  after  another,  came  in  and  obtained  pardon,  sai 
that  during  their  chief's  short  and  disturbed  dnmbers,  he  ns< 
continually  to  murmur,    "JCola  jmmm/  kaia  pam—l**      Thi 
haunted,  he  never  would  yield,  till  at  length  all  his  people,  oai 
by  one,  had  forsaken  him  in  the  Jungle,  and  a  mangled  body  wii 
found  in  a  tiger's  lair,  which  the  sword,  the  onuutfented  saddli 
and  a  letter-case  containing  official  documents,  proved  to  hav 
been  that  of  Cbcetoo.    (See  Heber's  India.  11. ,  553-1.) 
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legislation  and  royal  splendour,  from  lectures  and 
\  sermons,  from  worship  and  communion,  was  found 
.  by  the  Hebrew  in  one  sacred  centre — in  the  Temple 
^  and  its  precincts.  Thither  he  went  up  to  make 
holiday.  There  he  listened  to  the  sweetest  and 
grandest  music  of  his  time.  There  he  first  heard 
any  new  poem  written  by  the  inspired  singers  of 
Israel.  There  he  beheld  the  king  with  his  splendid 
court,  and  gazed  on  long  stately  processions  in 
which  priest  and  Levite,  statesman  and  prophet, 
defiled  before  him  in  their  rich  costly  robes,  while 
clouds  of  sweet  incense  floated  through  the  air, 
and  choir  and  antichoir  lifled  his  heart  to  heaven 
on  the  concord  of  their  triumphant  hallelujahs. 
There  his  lawsuits  were  investigated  and  decided. 
There  he  met  his  brethren  from  every  province 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  strangers,  Jews  or  pro- 
selytes, out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  There 
his  conscience  was  cleansed  from  its  defilements, 
the  solemn  priestly  benediction  carrying  the  sense 
of  forgiveness  to  his  penitent  soul.  There  he  lis- 
tened to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  to  the  stirring  recita- 
tions of  the  brave  deeds  and  national  deliverances 
wrought  of  old,  to  persuasive  exhortations  to 
loyalty  and  obedience.  There,  too,  he  might  chance 
to  meet  a  prophet,  the  fire  of  inspiration  burning 
in  his  eye,  and  hear  some  message  straight  from 
heaven,  or  be  summoned  to  enter  into  a  national 
compact  for  unseating  a  usurping  tyrant,  or  for 
destroying  the  idols  out  of  the  land. 

We  need  to  think  of  all  this — of  the  strange 
terror  with  which  the  Hebrew  was  inspired  by  the 
mighty  restless  sea— of  the  holidays  and  feasts, 
the  dramatic  spectacles  and  ravishing  choirs,  the 
glimpses  of  foreign  men  and  garbs  and  manners, 
the  excitements  of  political  news  and  endeavours ; 
the  celebration  of  national  victories  and  deliver- 
ances, which  the  Hebrew  naturally  associated  with 
the  Temple,  no  less  than  the  joys  of  worship  and 
communion  with  Heaven.  We  need,  I  say,  to 
think  of  all  this,  if  we  would  enter  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  *'  Thy  way,  0  God,  is  in  the  sea  ; 
Thy  way  is  in  the  sanctuary:' 

One  of  these  phrases,  too — nay,  both  contain 
historical  allusions  which  add  to  their  significance. 
In  the  closing  verses  of  the  psalm,  Asaph  cele- 
brates the  exodus  from  Egypt.  His  thoughts 
revert  to  the  tin^e  when  Jehovah  "  led  His  people 
like  a  flock  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron;" 
when,  as  they  trod  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea, 
"the  waters  saw"  God,  "and  were  afraid,*' 
trembling,  and  parting  to  their  utmost  depths, 
and  the  Hebrew  pilgrims  passed  dryshod  through 
the  abyss  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  drowned. 
God's  way  was  in  the  sea  then.  His  path  on  the 
great  waters,  and  His  footsteps,  washed  out  by  the 
recoiling  waves,  are  not  known.  As  the  Hebrews 
thought  of  that  dreadful  night  and  the  mysterious 
issue  of  it,  the  sea  grew  still  more  mysterious  and 


terrible  to  them,  as  did  also  the  ways  of  God. 
Probably,  too,  in  the  other  vei*se,  there  is  an 
fusion  to  the  fact  that  God  went  before  them, 
through  all  their  wanderings,  in  the  tabernacle 
over  which  "the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud"  rested, 
and  moved,  and  was  their  glory  in  the  midst  of 
them.  His  way  was  then  in  the  8anctiiary—t]ie 
sanctuary  in  which  Moses  spake  with  Him  face  to 
&ce,  and*  from  the  sacred  "  doors  "  of  which  the 
prophet  had  so  often  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God 
to  man. 

These  historical  allusions,  then,  at  once  confirm 
and  define  the  general  significance  of  Asaph's 
phrases.  They  lend  them  new  force.  The  mys- 
tery of  the  Sea  deepens  as  we  recall  that  myste- 
rious passage  through  its  waters,  and  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Sanctuary  grow  more  distinct  as  we 
remember  how  often  God  met  Moses  in  the  taber- 
nacle, that  He  might  explain  to  him  the  secret 
and  purpose  of  His  dealings  with  the  people. 

But  what  have  we  to  do  with  these  local  allu- 
sions, or  even  with  the  broad  general  significance 
of  Asaph's  words,  we,  to  whom  the  sea  is  a  friend, 
not  a  foe,  and  in  whose  sanctuary  no  Shekinah 
burns?  We  have  much  to  do  with  them,  but 
chiefly  this,  that  they  at  ance  setyjorth  the  mystery 
of  the  Divine  Providence,  and  teach  us  where  ?cd 
may  find  the  hey  to  it.  For  us,  God's  way  is  still 
in  a  mysterious  Sea,  and  still  we  learn  the  secret 
of  the  mystery  only  as  we  behold  Him  in  the 
Sanctuary.  His  providence  is  still  wrapped  in 
clouds  that  are  often  very  terrible  to  us ;  and 
still  the  light  shines  through  the  clouds  on  the 
worshipping  heart. 

How  many,  how  inscrutable,  how  terrible  are 
the  mysteries  which  encompass  the  ways  of  God! 
How  often  are  our  hearts  torn  and  perplexed  as 
we  consider  them !  On  how  large  a  scale  is  evil 
at  work  in  His  good  world !  With  what  a  subtle 
and  penetrating  force  it  pierces  even  into  the 
purest  spirits!  How  many  a  modest  and  fair 
exterior  hides  a  Ufe  incredibly  corrupt  ?  If  we 
could  but  see  each  other's  hearts,  and  read  all  the 
guilty  desires,  all  the  mean  ambitions,  all  the  petty 
jealousies  and  enmities  which  have  left  their  de- 
filing traces  there,  who  could  endure  the  sight? 
Nay,  who  could  endure  to  read  so  much  as  his  own 
heart  as  God  reads  it,  and  in  His  light  ? 

Why,  oh,  why  did  God  make  us  thus  ?  Why 
make  evil  so  easy  and  alluring  to  us,  and  good  so 
hard,  so  uninviting?  Why  are  we  so  weak  that 
even  when,  after  much  discipline  and  many  en- 
deavours, the  will  to  do  good  is  present  with  ns, 
even  then  the  power  to  perform  we  find  not,  and 
in  our  very  attempts  to  do  good  we  often  slip  into 
fresh  evils?  Why  are  there  so  many  incurable 
evils  in  the  world  around  us — broken  hearts  that 
we  cannot  heal  even  with  our  blood,  hopeless  lives 
that  we  canuot  brighten,  degraded  natures  that 
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wd  cannot  raise,  lost  souls  that  yre  cannot  save,  do 
^hat  we  will  ?  Why  should  men  be  bom  with  an 
hereditary  bias  feo  vice  and  orirae,  and  never  have, 
aa  far  as  we  can  see,  a  single  chance  of  goodness 
and  peace?  There  are  thousands  and  myriads 
such  among  us.  They  live  untaught  amid  their 
ignorance,  imsolaced  amid  their  woes,  with  no 
healing  and  inviting  light  of  truth  shining  near 
them;  nurtured  in  filth,  ti-ained  to  crime,  their- 
highest  act  the  worship  of  fraud  or  force  or  lust, 
their  whole  condition  so  dreadful  and  unfriended, 
that  one  sometimes  thinks  the  sins  and  sorrows 
of  a  sinjyle  court  or  alley  enough  to  silence  all  the 
songs  of  heaven.  And,  beyond  our  borders,  in 
China,  in  Hindostan,  in  Africa,  in  all  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  globe,  there  are  whole  races  whose 
morality  is  an  outra^  on  the  sacred  name  of 
Virtue,  or  whoso  worship  is  a  mere  riot  of  the 
senses. 

Why  are  there  so  many  miseries — miseries  past 
all  telling,  in  the  world?  Why  do  the  young  and 
fJEtirand  hopeful  die?  Why  do  the  good  suffer? 
Why  are  our  virtues  well-nigh  as  fatal  as  our 
vices  ?  Why  do  the  wicked  prosper  ?  Why  is  brute 
force  allowed  to  trample  bright  intelligence  under 
foot?  Why  should  vast  armies  of  men  be  with- 
drawn from  the  productive  arts  and  toils  of  life, 
to  support  a  tyrant  on  his  throne,  or  to  resist  the 
lost  of  conquest  ?  Why  should  the  millions  tremble 
on  the  verge  of  ignorance  and  want,  while  only 
the  thousands  taste  the  sweets  of  culture  and 
opulence  ?  Why  should  almost  every  femily  have 
its  secret  of  sorrow  or  guilt,  and  almost  every  heart 
a  wound  which  no  tender  hand  can  stanch  ? 

As  we  ponder  and  multiply  such  questions 
as  these  (and  in  some  moods  we  are  very  apt 
to  multiply  them),  are  we  not,  at  least  for  the 
time,  -shaken  from  our  customary  blindness  or 
indifference  ?  Do  wo  not  stand  as  on  the  margin 
of  that  dark  ocean,  in  whose  unfathomed  depths 
there  lie  mysteries  of  terror  before  which  even  the 
bravest  heart  may  well  recoil  ?  Are  we  not  driven 
to  the  conclusion? — ^*  Thy  way,  0  Grod,  is  in  the 
9ea;  Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep.  We  cannot 
trace  Thy  footsteps  in  this  dark  mystery.  We 
only  hear  them  as  from  afar,  and  with  a  secret 
foreboding  and  dread.'' 

We  are  not  the  first  who  have  stood  on  the 
margin  of  this  mysterious  sea,  and  who  have  been 
thus  miserably  perplexed.  Asaph,  for  one,  stood 
here  before  us ;  and  he  confesses  that,  as  he  gazed 
out  on  the  dark  and  darkening  sea,  *'  his  feet  were 
almost  gone,  his  steps  had  well-nigh  slipped." 
When  he  sought  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
Providence,  it  was  "too  painful'*  for  him.  With 
dizzy  head  and  fainting  heart  he  crept  away  from 
this  cruel,  insatiable  sea>  leaving  the  problems 
that  perplexed  him  unsolved.  He  found  no  relief 
until  he  "  went  into  tilie  aanctuary  of  God."     And 


even  then  lie  found  a  relief  which  is,  I  trust,  no 
relief  to  us.  To  his  stern  Hebrew  temper  it  was  a 
sufficient  solace  to  learn  that  the  wicked  prosper 
but  for  a  time;  that  they  are  set  on  high  "slippery 
places  '^  only  that  they  may  fall,  and  that  their  fall 
may  be  the  more  profound.  Bat,  if  we  have  the 
Christian  temper,  that,  so  far  from  being  a  solace  to 
us,  will  only  be  an  aggravation  of  our  sorrow  and 
perplexity.  For  what  chiefly  troubles  us  is  not  that 
we  are  called  to  suffer,  but  that  humanity  at  large 
groans  under  evils  so  many  and  so  intolerable; 
that  which  we  most  deeply  crave  is  not  exemp- 
tion from  suffering  for  ourselves,  nor  even  for  our 
immediate  kinsfolk  and  neighbours,  but  a  firm 
conviction  that  all  the  evils  and  pains  which  afflict 
the  world  have  a  wise  meaning  and  a  merciful  end, 
that  there  is  a  final  goal  of  good  to  which  all  things 
will  round  at  last. 

And  such  a  conviction,  God  be  praised,  is  well 
within  our  reach.  It  may  be  proved,  even  to  the 
sceptical  reason,  and  often  has  been  proved,  that 
good  prepondei'ates  over  evil  even  in  this  present 
world,  and  that  the  evils  which  for  a  time  vex  and 
depress  our  life  are  designed  to  lead  us  to  a 'higher 
and  more  stable  good. 

But  the  troubled  heart  is  often  impatient  of 
logic  It  craves  a  solution  which  appeals  more 
directly  to  itself.  It  demands,  not  a  demonstra- 
tion, but  an  experience.  And  even  this  demand  may 
bo  met.  There  is  an  experience  to  be  had  which 
lends  instant  comfort  and  strength  to  the  heart, 
and  makes  it  independent  of  the  tardier  processes 
of  the  intellect.  If  we  go  into  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  we  shall  no  longer  be  vexed  with  the  troublous 
beat  of  the  mysterious  sea.  In  the  worship  of 
God,  in  the  blessedness  of  communion  with  Him, 
in  the  deepening  sense  of  His  love  and  goodwill 
to  us  and  to  all  men  which  worship  quickens 
within  us,  we  reach  a  tranquil  haven  of  repose  that 
no  storm  can  disturb. 

Do  you  doubt  it  ?  Take,  then,  an  extreme  case, 
a  decisive  test.  The  patriarch  Job  not  only  stood 
on  the  margin  of  this  sea,  but  was  tossed  on  its 
waves  for  many  months,  during  which  "neither 
sun  nor  stars  appeared,"  and  "all  hope  that  he 
should  be  saved  was  taken  away."  ''Ye  have 
heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,"  and  of  the  terrible 
strain  to  which  it  was  exposed.  You  know  how 
at  length  its  strands  parted,  and  he  was  driven 
out  on  the  tempestuous  waters  of  doubt,  calling 
on  heaven  and  earth  for  succour,  but  winning  no 
response.  Have  you  not  also,  at  least  in  his  case, 
"  seen  tlm  end  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  very 
pitiful,  and  of  a  most  tender  mercy?"  And  yet, 
when  "  the  Lord  answered  Job  ®nt  of  the  whirl- 
wind," Ho  did  not  answer  one  ef  the  objections 
which  the  tortured  patriarch  had  charged  against 
His  justice.  He  solved  none  of  the  problems  Job 
had  discussed,  replied  to  none  of  the  questions 
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he  had  asked,  vouchsafed  no  vindication  of  His 
ways.  He  simply  passed  before  Job,  proclaiming 
His  greatness,  revealing  His  glory.  Job  "  saw  " 
God,  and  that  was  enough.  The  view  of  ^that 
perfect  beauty  and  holiness  silenced  every  doubt, 
healed  every  wound.  While  as  yet  his  losses  were 
uncompensated,  his  pains  not  removed,  his  reason- 
able doubts  not  met,  he  was  nevertheless  per- 
suaded of  the  perfect  righteousness  of  his  Judge, 
the  perfect  goodness  of  his  Friend.  He  bowed  in 
worship  and  self-abhorrenoe ;  he  retracted  all  his 
doubts  and  aspersions;  he  was  filled  with  an 
inward  strength  and  peace.  In  short,  so  soon  as 
he  "  saw  with  his  eyes/'  the  God  of  .whom  he  had 
before  only  "  heard  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear," 
he  passed  at  once  from  the  wild  Sea  of  doubt  into 
tJie  Sanctuary  of  a  perfect  and  assured  trust. 

And  have  we  not  all,  in  our  several  measures 
entered  into  this  most  happy  experience  P  If 
we  have  ever  worshipped  Him  who  n  a  spirit  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  if  we  have  ever  had  our  hearts 
lifted  into  a  genuine  communion  with  Heaven,  if 
we  have  ever  beheld  the  King  in  His  beauty  and 
grace,  have  we  not  been  forthwith  strengthened 
and  tranquillised  P  Have  not  spiritual  intuitions 
and  instincts,  which  go  deeper  than  any  logic, 
assured  us  that  the  Lord  is  ^ood,  that  He  is  very 
pitiful  and  of  a  most  tender  mercy  P  Have  not 
the  perplexing  and  insoluble  questions  which 
haunted  and  afflicted  us  receded  to  an  infinite  dis- 
tance, and  dwarfed  into  petty  proportions  in  that 
great  flood  of  peaceful  light  P  Have  not  the  waves 
on  which  we  were  tossed  sunk  into  a  great  calm  P 
Have  we  not  felt  the  strongest  conviction  that 
God's  ways  must  be  just  and  good,  and  confessed, 
if  we  could  not  demonstrate,  or  even  intellectually 
comprehend  their  goodness,  t\(U  was  simply  be- 
cause His  goodness  was  too  large  for  us  to  grasp  P 
Has  not  "  the  great  deep  "  of  His  judgments  thus 
become  a  source  of  health  to  us,  an  incitement  to 
intercourse  with  Him,  a  new  wall  of  defence  round 
us,  nay,  round  the  whole  world,  instead  of  a  dark 
fathomless  mystery,  haunted  by  threatening  terrors 
before  which  we  quailed?  Has  not  the  very  ''sea" 
of  His  providence  been  transformed  into  a  ''sanc- 
tuary/' in  which  we  were  secure  and  at  peace  P 

But  we  may  raise  our  thoughts  to  a  still 
loftier  pitch,  to  a  height  from  which  the  questions 
of  the  perplexed  intellect  and  the  demands  of  the 
troubled  heart  are  both  met  in  one  triumphant 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  Providence.  "  He  who 
is  higher  than  the  highest"  once  took  flesh  and 
dwelt  amon*  us.  As  though  to  show  how  in- 
evitable it  is  that  men  should  rise  through  evil 
to  a  completer  good,  the  Son  of  man  endurb'd  the 
assault  of  all  the  evil  that  is  in  the  i  world.  He 
was  innocent,  upright,  free  from  guile ;  yet  He 
was  bruised  and  put  to  grief.  "  He  was  oppressed, 
and  He  was  afflicted."    "He  was  despised  and 


rejected  of  men."  "  He  was  stricken,  smitten  of 
Grod,"  abandoned  in  the  hour  of  His  supreme 
agony.  Reproach  broke  His  heart,  and  He  was 
full  of  heaviness.  He  looked  for  some  to  take 
pity,  but  there  was  none,  and  for  comforters,  but 
He  found  none.  The  one  perfect  Man,  the  only 
Man  in  whom  was  no  sin.  He  could  yet  appeal 
to  all  that  passed  by,  "  Behold,  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  wherewith  the 
Lord  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  His  fierce 
anger." 

Was  not  He  tossed  on  that  dark  mysterious 
"  sea "  from  which  we  shrink  P  Did  not  all  its 
waves  and  billows  pass  over  Him  P  Aa  we  con- 
sider the  story  of  His  life,  the  wonder  of  His  life, 
is  not  the  dark  problem  of  the  Divine  Providence 
at  its  very  darkest  P  What  are  our  sufieringi 
compared  with  His  P  If  we  can  think  ourselves 
wronged,  afflicted  with  unprovoked  stripes,  what 
are  our  wrongs,  or  our  deserts,  to  His  P  Tet  out 
of  all  that  darkness  there  rose  the  great  light; 
out  of  all  that  evil  there  broke  the  supreme  good. 
By  His  obedience  unto  death  the  whole  world  is 
redeemed  unto  Gt)d ;  nay.  He  Himself,  in  some  in- 
eflable  way,  makes  increase  to  Himself  of  wifidoin> 
of  authority,  of  glory.  "  He  learned  obedience 
by  the  things  which  He  sufiered."  "Because 
He  humbled  Himself,  God  hath  highly  exalted 
Him." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  crucial  test  applied  to 
the  Providence  of  God.  We  are  taught,  and 
taught  in  a  method  which  appeals  both  to  our 
reason  and  our  heart,  that  evil  is  to  he  overcome 
of  good,  that  all  the  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  time 
are  intended  to  conduct  men  to  a  good,  larger  and 
more  complete  than  that  of  untempted  innocence, 
or  untried  obedience,  or  unafflicted  virtue.  We 
see  the  Perfect  Man  pass  through  the  deepest 
waters  of  the  great  dark  "sea"  of  evil,  into  the 
"  sanctuary  "  of  an  everlasting  glory  and  peace. 
Shall  we  murmur  and  complain,  then,  if  we  are 
called  to  tread  in  His  steps,  to  follow  Him  through 
the  great  waters  in  which  His  footsteps  are 
known  P  Shall  we  not  rather  rejoice  that  we  are 
counted  worthy  to  enter  into  His  affliction,  and 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  we  shall  pass  through 
His  affliction  into  His  rest  and  joy  P  Shall  we 
lose  hope  for  the  world  because  it  is  smitten  with 
evils  so  innumerable  and  profound  P  Why  should 
we,  when,  for  "  creatures  such  as  we  are,  in  such 
a  world  as  this,"  the  path  to  the  highest  and  most 
enduring  good  runs  right  through  those  very 
evils  P  Let  us  rather  "  rejoice  in  hope,"  and  in  this 
hope, — that,  like  the  Captain  of  its  salvation,  and 
in  virtue  of  His  redemption,  the  world  will  also 
rise,  through  evil,  into  larger  good,  and  pass  across 
this  troubled  and  tempestuous  "sea"  into  the 
"  sanctuary "  of  God,  the  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A   PROPOSAL   UNP&OPOSED. 

ULIP    had    taken  the   suc- 
cess of  Arthur  Wildish  for 
granted,   seeing  that  there 
was  no  interruption  to  the 
friencUy    relations    between 
him  and  Mr.  Tabor.     Philip 
did  not  see  Wildish  quite  so 
i  office,  but  then  he  had  gone 
n  the  neighbourhood  of  Park 
ring  that  the  air  of  Eensing- 
agree  with  him.    And  Philip 
re  miserable  than  he  had  been 
may  seem  paradoxical,  but  he 
would  have  been  more  unhappy  if  he  had  been  in 
happier  circumstances.    He  had  long  ago  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  result.     He  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
ho  could  not  marry  for  years  to  come,  and  that  he 
could  not  ask  Lucy  in  her  first  bloom  and  freshness 
to  waste  those  years  in  waiting  for  him,  already  a 
jaded  man,  even  if  the  result  of  such  asking  had 
been  sure,  which  to  him  it  did  not  by  any  means 
appear.  ^  He  felt  dou'btf ul  whether  she  had  ever  eared 
for  him  at  all  in  the  way  he  would  have  desired; 
whether  she  did  not  look  upon  him — kindly,  it  is  true, 
but  as  a  friend — almost  on  a  footing  with  her  father. 
Besides  which  he  could  not  approach  her  on  the 
subject  at  all,  without  a  preliminary  explanation  of 
circumstances  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed. 

Then,  as  to  Wildish,  if  he  had  had  a  favourite 
sister,  was  he  not  just  such  a  husband  as  he  would 
have  desired  for  her — pure,  affectionate,  generous, 
highminded?  Still  it  was  hard  for  him,  a  man  ,of 
superlative  energy,  te  stand  by  and  make  no  effort 
to  win  the  prize  he  most  coveted;  to  see  another  step 
out  of  the  ranks  and  claim  it.  The  motive  that  held 
him  back  must  have  been  strong  indeed. 

There  were  times  when  Philip,  who  had  in  him  a 
distinct  fighting  propensity,  and  had  been  an  en- 
thusiastic rifle  volunteer  (it  was  one  of  the  things  it 
had  cost  him  most  to  give  up,  this  volunteering) « 
longed  to  throw  up  everything  and  lead  the  life  of  an 
adventurer  in  foreign  lands.  He  allowed  himself  to 
indulge  in  dreams  of  such  a  life,  generally  ending  in 
the  thought,  "  When  I  am  free — ^bah !  when  I  am 
free,  it  wUl  be  too  late  for  anything." 

His  last  evening  with  Mrs.  Austria  to  be  .devoted 
to  the  papers  had  arrived.  Their  task  was  almost 
finished,  and  he  was  in  the  mood  to  derive  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  from  the  fact.  He  was  fond  of  Ellen's 
ready  sympathy;  but  he  felt  that  he  would  make 
no  effort  to  keep  hold  on  it.     He  would  probably 


part  from  her  that  very  night,  and  allow  her  to  drift 
away  from  him  beyond  recoU.  He  was  complctdj 
undecided,  or  rather,  for  it  better  expresses  Philip's 
mind,  the  only  thing  h^  had  decided  upon  was  in* 
decision.  He  would  let  circumstances  decide  for  him« 
and  the  decision  was  forthcoming. 

There,  in  her  seat  in  the  chimney-comer,  sat  Fate, 
in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Torrance,  knotting  her  threads 
as  vigorously  as  ever,  with  the  ball  at  her  feet,  and 
the  bag  containing  her  web  more  distended  than 
ever.  Mrs.  Torrance  had  an  air  of  extreme  satisfac- 
tion. It  arose  from  the  consciousness  of  haying 
performed  every  maternal  duty  to  "  dearest  Julia," 
while  "dearest  Eiren"  had  found  it  necessary  to 
recall  her  just  when  those  duties  were  becV>ming  un- 
necessary and  therefore  irksome. 

Mrs.  Torrance  sat  and  watched  from  her  comer 
the  progress  of  the  almost  finished  task.  She  watched 
also,  with  jealous  eyes,  the  progress  of  something 
else,  and  that  was  the  friendship  between  Mr. 
Tenterden  and  Ellen,  which  had  evidently  been 
making  rapid  strides  during  her  unavoidable  absence. 
Ellen  had  not  said  much  about  Mr.  Tenterden,  and 
now  he  was  not  the  only  trouble  looming  in  the 
distance.  Mrs.  Torrance  had  been  at  home  but  bIi 
days,  and  in  that  short  space  of  time  Mr.  Huntingdon 
had  called  twice.  On  the  last  occasion  she  had  found 
him  sitting  suspiciously  close  to  Ellen,  with  an  ex- 
pression on  his  face  as  if  he  was  eng^aged  in  some 
personal  confidences.  Nor  was  her  penetration  at 
fault,  though  from  Ellen's  manner  she  oould  gather 
nothing,  and  the  latter  offered  no  explanataon,  and 
had  only  mentioned  that  in  her  absence  Mr.  Hunt- 
ingdon had  been  a  frequent  visitor.  Now  Mrs. 
Torrance  had  as  much  objection  to  her  daughter 
marrying  the  clergyman  as  the  layman.  In  the  first 
place,  Ellen  by  a  second  marriage  lost  a  oonsiderable 
part  of  her  income — ^that  which  was  derived  from 
the  profits  of  the  firm,  which  she  shared  to  the 
extent  of  one-third,  and  which  in  that  event  reverted 
to  the  partners.  In  the  second,  she  had  not  found 
husbands  at  all  conducive  to  generosity  or  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  her  daughters ;  not  that  she  was  a 
merely  mercenary  woman,  far  from  it.  Thanks  to 
Ellen,  she  had  quite  enough  to  live  upon,  and  would 
have  been  delighted  to  spend  her  little  income  on 
these  very  in  grates ;  but  she  wanted  to  manage  for 
them ;  she  coveted  a  first  place  in  their  consideration 
and  affection;  she  desired  to  deal  with  refractory 
servants,  refractory  babies,  and  even  ^refractory  hus- 
bands after  her  own  fashion.  Ellen  allowed  her  to 
rule  to  her  heart's  content,  but  if  she  married  again 
it  would  be  quite  different.    Ellen  would  no  longer 
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be  her  own  mistress.  Ellen's  house  would  no  longer 
be  a  haven  of  refuge  when  the*  husbands  of  dearest 
Bessie  and  dearest  Julia  proved  refractory.  Ellen 
might  have  a  refractory  husband  of  her  own,  and  as 
Ellen  was  never  known  to  manage  anybody,  of  course 
he  woidd  have  it  all  his  own  way.  Mrs.  Torrance 
oonscientioiisly  considered  that  it  was  better  for 
Ellen  to  remain  as  she  was. 

In  reality  Ellen  was  in  much  greater  danger  than 
Mrs.  Torrance  supposed.  On  the  occasion  when  she 
had  interrupted  Mr.  Huntingdon's  confidences,  they 
were  indeed  leading  up  to  a  declaration.  These 
confidences  suddenly  made  were  rather  startling  to 
Ellen,  who  had  no  idea  of  their  drift  till  it  was  too 
late  to  stop  them.  Mr.  Huntingdon  had  hitherto 
had  some  pretext  or  other  for  his  calls,  and  he  had 
pitched  his  intended  declaration  in  the  lowest  pos- 
sible key,  which  was  certainly  in  his  favour  as  far 
as  obtaining  a  hearing  went.  He  was  very  poor,  he 
said,  poorer  even  than  he  seemed,  for  he  was  paying 
back  to  his  parents,  now  in  reduced  circumstances, 
the  money  they  had  spent  on  his  education.  It  was 
most  likely  he  would  have  to  support  them  entirely 
in  the  end,  as  well  as  a  deformed  sister,  who,  though 
very  clever  and  accomplished,  and  willing  to  teach, 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  a  situation  as 
a  govemess  or  companion.  He  was  very  straight- 
forward and  manly  in  his  bearing  as  he  told  her  he 
oouid  anij  marry  a  lady  who  had  money,  and  that 
both  the  lady  and  her  money  must  lend  themselves 
to  further  his  usefulness  in  the  ministry  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself.  He  acknowledged  that>  there 
was  nothing  very  tempting  in  the  offer  he  had  to 
make.  Did  Mrs.  Austin  think  it  was  one  that  was 
worth  listening  to  by  any  good  and  loving  woman 
for  whom  he  could  have  the  necessaa*y  affection  and 
esteem  ?  At  this  point  Mrs.  Torrance  had  broken  in 
upon  them  and  rather  disconcerted  Mr.  Huntingdon, 
and  he  took  his  leave,  holding  Mrs.  Austin's  hand, 
wliich  trembled  in  his,  while  he  begged  her  to  think 
over  what  he  had  been  saying,  which  might  have 
had  reference  to  anything,  from  mothers'  meetings 
to  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine.  But  Ellen  had  no 
alternative  save  silence,  for  up  to  the  last  moment 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  make  a 
personal  application  of  his  words. 

And  new  with  Philip  there  was  a  grave  constraint 
in  her  manner,  which  he  set  down  to  the  presence 
of  lier  mother.  Almost  in  silence  they  went  on  with 
their  task,  drawing  quickly  to  a  close,  but  it  was 
not  destined  to  be  uninterrupted  as  heretofore.  At 
an  early  period  Mr.  Huntingdon  presented  himself, 
dropping  in  of  an  evening  being  the  habit  of  an  inti- 
mate in  the  little  circle,  a  habit  never  before  practised 
by  him,  and  therefore  all  the  more  marked.  The  ser- 
vant had  shown  him  into  the  drawing-room,  and  came 
and  announced  to  her  mistress  his  presence  there. 
^^a.  Torrance  knotted  furiously,  and  her  daughter 
suS&red  an  embarrassment  she  could  not  wholly  con- 


ceal, and  which  was  increased  by  the  servant  saying 
that  she  had  shown  him  into  the  drawing-room, 
because  he  particularly  desired  to  see  Mrs.  Austin 
alone,  and  would  retire  if  she  was  engaged. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  wish  you  would  go  to 
Mr.  Huntingdon,  and  I  will  come  to  Mm  in  a  little." 

Mrs.  Torrance  went  with  alacrity.  Mr.  Hunting- 
don was  certainly  the  most  dangerous  of  the  two. 
This  was  something  like  an  emergency,  and  Mrs. 
Torrance's  spirit  rose  to  meet  emergencies.  But  her 
going  left  Ellen  embarrassed  as  before;  nay,  her 
embarrassment  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

It  was  apparent  to  her  companion,  who  rose  and 
said,  "We  have  very  nearly  finished  our  task,  Mrs. 
Austin ;  another  short  sitting  will  do  it,  and  I  hod 
better  leave  yom  now." 

Ellen  heoltated.  "No,  stay,"  she  answered;  "I 
dare  say  Mr.  Huntingdon  will  not  detain  me  long.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  give  you  more  trouble." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  upon  that  score,"  he  said ; 
"  it  will  only  be  lengthening  out  a  pleastire.  I  will 
say  good-bye,  to-night;"  and  he  did  say  good-bye, 
putting  on  his  hat  and  rushing  out  of  the  house  in 
the  strangest  manner  possible ;  while  Ellen  lingered 
beside  the  writing-table,  unable  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  encounter  Mr.  Huntingdon. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Torrance  had  been  entertaining 
the  clergyman,  who  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  look- 
ing absent  and  aiiswering  at  random.  Mrs.  Torrance 
mentioned  that  her  daughter  was  engaged  in  some 
business  with  Mr.  Tenterden,  assuming  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Huntingdon  knew  him  well. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  murmured  that  he  had  met  the 
gentleman  in  question,  but  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  friends,  as  they  differed  very  widely  in  opinion. 

"Indeed!"  rejoined  Mrs.  Torrance,  point  blank; 
"what  opinions,  may  I  ask?" 

"1  think  his  are  rather  dangerous,  to  say  the 
truth,''  said  Mr.  Huntingdon,  rousing  himself. 

"You  surpr?.9e  me,"  said  Mrs.  Torrance;  "my 
daughter  and  he  are  great  friends.  He  is  jpartner  in 
the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Austin  was  the  head,  and  Mrs. 
Austin  has  still  her  share  in  the  business  you  know, 
as  long  as  she  remains  unmarried.  If  she  marries 
again,"  she  added,  hitting  her  nail  on  the  head  and 
driving  it  home,  "  she  loses  everything." 

She  justified  the  statement  to  her  conscience  by 
taking  it  to  mean  everything  from  that  source,  and 
went  on  smoothly  to  other  topics,  presently  wonder- 
ing that  her  daughter  had  not  appeared,  aod  leaving 
him  with  the  hope  that  he  would  not  be  detained 
much  longer. 

How  much  longer  he  was  detained,  poor  Mr. 
Huntingfdon  never  knew,  for  in  that  time  he  went 
through  an  agony  of  humiliation  and  shame  enough 
for  a  whole  lifetime.  He  had  come  there  to  ask  tho 
sweetest  and  noblest  woman  he  had  ever  met  to  be 
his  wife,  and  he  must  go  away,  not  only  withouf 
aooomplishing  his  object^  but  relinquishing  it  for 
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ever,  and  relinquishizig  it  for  a  motive  which  at  that 
moment  he  could  not  but  feel  to  be  an  utterly 
ignoble  and  ungenerous  one.  Money,  money,  more 
and  more  money,  was  the  pitiful  craving  created  by 
an  age  of  luxury  and  false  refinement.  Why  could 
he  not  marry  Ellen?  the  idea  flashed  wildly  across 
his  brain.  He  felt  that  he  had  never  known  his  own 
heart  till  now,  so  disguised  had  it  been  in  the  swath- 
ing^ of  conventionality.  Now  he  seemed  to  see  it 
throbbing  nakedly.  Why  could  he  not  marry  Ellen 
on  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  while  his 
parents  and  sister  lived  on  the  other  moiety  of  his  in- 
come ?  Why  must  he  have  a  costly  house  and  co^y 
furniture  and  several  servants?  Why  could  he  not 
live  differently  to  the  people  of  his  class,  and  be  an 
example  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  No,  he 
felt  he  could  not  A  great  genius  might  do  it,  or  a 
great  Christian.  He  was  neither,  but  a  common  man 
among  common  men.  If  he  did  any  such  thing  the 
bland  men  and  sugared  women  of  the  villas  round 
him,  even  those  who  had  still  some  trouble  with  their 
h's  and  final  r's  would  look  down  upon  him,  turn 
their  backs  to  him,  hide  their  faces  from  him  in 
spite  of  his  superior  education.  His  last  chance  of 
usefulness  among  them  would  be  gone.  He  would 
be  in  the  position  of  their  own  or  their  fathers'  clerks. 
They  would  look  upon  him,  the  servsAt  of  God,  as 
their  servant,  and  that  not  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
^ruly  was  theirs  and  every  man'8«  No,  the  man  to 
do  such  a  thing  must  be  one  who  was  not  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  it.  So  difficult  is  it  to  live  on 
a  higher  level  than  the  people  about  one.  All  this 
flashed  through  his  mind  in  far  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write.  And  what  should  he  say  for  him- 
self ?  She  must  know  what  he  had  intended  by 
coming  there  that  night,  and  he  must  give  her  an 
explanation.  Should  he  get  out  of  it  as  easily  as 
possible,  invent  some  excuse  for  the  occasion,  and 
let  the  thing  die  a  natural  death  ?  Alas !  feigning 
and  falsehood !  had  he  come  to  that  ?  His  anguish 
was  unspeakable.  It  paled  his  ruddy  face,  as  if 
with  deadly  sickness.  His  kead  sunk  down  till  it 
was  almost  bent  upon  his  knees  as  he  sat. 

At  length  Ellen  came  in,  and  he  rose  to  meet  her 
and  held  out  his  hand.  She  took  it,  and  it  was  cold 
and  clammy.  He  stood  looking  at  her  face  for  a 
moment,  for  his  lips  were  too  dry  for  rapid  speech, 
while  she  met  his  eyes  calmly  and  feelingly ;  but  the 
words  he  uttered,  strange  as  they  were,  gave  her 
immense  relief. 

"  Forgive  me,  I  have  offered  you  an  insult.  Tou 
must  know  what  I  came  here  to  say,  I  cannot  say  it. 
Ky  circumstances  will  not  alloT^  me;  but  I  never 
knew  how  much  I  cared  for  you  till  I  was  forced  to 
give  you  up.'* 

She  could  almost  have. smiled,  so  different  was  it 
from  what  she  had  expected  and  dreaded ;  but  she 
saw  that  he  was  in  deadly  earnest,  his  face,  his  voice, 
his  manner,  all  betokening  on  overpowering  agita- 


tion, and  instead  of  telling  him  that  his  suit  woold 
have  been  in  vain,  she  spoke  the  kindest  words  she 
could  think  of.  *'  Tou  have  honoured  me  with  yoar 
confidence,  Mr.  Huntingdon.  I  cannot  look  oa  your 
withdrawal  aB  an  insult,  and  I  would  fain  retain 
your  friendship  imder  any  circumstances.'' 

"God bless  you!"  he  said,  and  left  her  somehow 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Philip's  intbbpebencb. 
Fanny's  money  was  melting  like  snow.  Instead  of 
sending  Ada  home  and  taking  her  sister  in  her  stead, 
she  went  next  day  along  with  Ado,  and  brought  boUL 
girls  back  in  her  cab — ^a  piece  of  native  gcneroeity, 
which  really  won  for  her  the  prize  she  coveted.  Ada 
took  her  into  the  circle  of  her  close  affections  from 
the  hour.  But  that  did  not  mean  that  she  wiu  sot 
going  to  make  use  of  her.  The  more  she  loved  her, 
the  less  compunction  she  had  about  spending  her 
money,  just  as  she  would  have  spent  her  own  if  she 
had  had  aay.  She  negotiated  loans  for  her  father 
and  for  Albert  and  his  wife,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  under  the  neccessity  of  parting  with  the 
last  relics  of  comfort  and  respectability— in  shorti 
she  was  the  channel  through  which  the  whole  family 
had  begun  to  draw  their  support,  with  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  Lovejoy  and  Beatrice,  who  stood  aloof  and 
independent.  Nor  did  this  state  of  affairs  seem 
likely  to  come  to  an  end  at  any  very  early  date.  A 
fortnight  passed,  and  Albert  had  not  found  another 
situation.  D.uring  the  first  week  two  had  offered; 
but  his  applications  had  been  r^ected,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  be  hopeless.  Geraldine  was  no  better, 
and  the  doctor  whom  Fanny  called  in  looked  grave 
over  her  case — far  more  grave,  it  seemed,  than  her 
illness  warranted,  for  she  was  often  quite  cheerful 
and  free  from  suffering.  Still  the  fact  remained 
that  she  did  not  gain  strength,  and  the  little  cough 
could  not  be  removed,  so  that  under  the  circmu- 
stances  she  could  not  be  sent  home  again. 

The  constant  drain  on  Fanny's  purse  at  length 
necessitated  another  application  to  PhiUp,  and  Fanny 
was  weak  enough  to  let  Ada  see  the  reluctacce  with 
which  she  made  it. 

"  It's  your  own  money,  Oousin  Fanny,  is  it  not  ?" 
asked  the  girl. 

"Yes,  of  course  ifs  my  own,"  replied  Fanny; 
''  but  Mr.  Tenterden  keeps  it  for  me,  and  he  doesn't 
like  me  to  spend  too  much  of  it." 

"  I  wouldn't  let  him  keep  my  money,"  said  Ada, 
indignantly;  and  the  idea  took  roothold  in  the  girl's 
determined  mind,  that  Philip  ought  to  be  made  to 
give  it  up,  and,  like  ether  ideas  that  take  root  thns, 
it  was  destined  to  bear  its  fruit. 

This  time  Fanny  determined  to  see  Philip  at  the 
office,  and  she  took  Ada  with  her  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
tectresc.    It  was  curious,  the  ascendent  which  the 
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girl  had  already  obtained  over  the  woman's  mind. 
Ada  herself  was  quite  nnconsolous  of  it,  had  neither 
schemed  for  it,  nor  worked  for  it  in  any  way ;  but 
Fanny's  ideas,  being  always  in  a  state  of  fluidity, 
required  a  channel  to  flow  in«  and  Ada  had  the  xK>wer 
•f  making  channels.  The  g^l's  mind  was  intensely 
practical,  and  though  free  from  meanness,  ev^n  in  the 
midst  of  mean  surroundings,  always  went  straight 
at  the  nearest  object,  removed  the  nearest  obstacle, 
did  the  nearest  duty,  however  small.  And  it  was 
this  directness  and  fixity  of  purpose  that  enslaved 
Fanny.  In  the  small  affairs  of  the  household  Ada's 
faculty  brought  order  out  of  confusion,  and  good 
out  of  evil,  and  Fanny's  trust  in  her  was  therefore 
unbounded. 

Fanny  took  Ada  with  her,  and  she  acted  as  a  check 
on  I^iilip  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  length  he  begged 
her  to  go  into  the  outer  office  for*  a  few  minutes.  He 
could  not  warn  Fanny  against  Ada's  family  in  Ada's 
.  presence ;  but  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  he  did  re- 
monstrate warmly.  And  Fanny  was  uncomfortable 
under  the  remonstrance,  and  wished,  for  the  first 
time,  that  her  money  was  in  other  hands.  Philip 
evidently  exaggerated  her  incapacity  to  manage  her 
own  affiurs.  She  was  only  lending,  which  was  not 
the  same  as  giving,  and  yet  he  spoke  as  if  it  was. 
In  the  end  ho  gave  Fanny  a  cheque  for  the  sum  she 
wanted;  but  he  made  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for 
her  to  apply  to  him  again. 

When  the  interview  was  over  he  bade  her  good-bye 
severely,  and  led  her  into  the  outer  office  to  Ada,  of 
whom  he  took  the  slightest  possible  notice. 

But  though  Ada  had  been  excluded  from  the  in- 
terview, she  managed  by  judicious  cross-examination 
to  obtain  from  Fanny  a  i>articnlar  account  of  it. 

"Why  do  you  let  him  keep  your  money?"  she 
repeated  indignantly. 

"He  has  always  had  it,"  replied  Fanny,  limply. 

"Always— I  don't  understand,"  said  Ada  the 
practical.  , 

"  His  father  managed  for  me  when  I  was  a  girl 
like  you,"  Fanny  explained. 

Ada  was  silent  for  a  while.     Then  she  spoke  sud- 
denly, her  thoughts  having  been  busy  enough  the 
whUe,    "  What  if  he  has  spent  the  money  himself, 
^usin  Fazmy  ?"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  no  fear  of  that,*'  answered  Fanny. 

Kevertheless  she  felt  uneasy  when  Ada  answered 
with  preternatural  assurance,  "  I  do  believe  he  has  ;'* 
A  view  of  matters  which  Ada  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
keep  to  herself. 

Once  more  in  his  room,  with  the  best  of  the  day 
before  him,  for  Fanny  had  paid  him  a  very  early 
"^it,  Philip  thought  over  Fanny's  affairs  with  his 
visual  concentration.  He  greatly  exaggerated  her 
^capacity,  and  did  not  give  her  credit  for  sense 
^ough  to  stop  short  of  absolute  ruin,  and  concluded 
^hat  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  tighter  hand  on  her 
^^*ii  ever.     He  also  painted  the  Lovejoy  family  in 


blacker  colours  than  they  deserved,  and  determined 
to  put  a  stop,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  exactions, 
and  also  to  interfere  more  decidedly  in  their  affairs. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
tiiat  young  manP  Fanny  had  not  said 'too  much 
aboat  his  difficulties  in  obtaining  employment.  Who 
would  employ  him  without  a  character  ?  It  occurred 
to  Philip  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office  at 
that  very  moment,  a  vacancy  which  any  lad  could 
fill.  Should  he  place  Albert  in  it  for  a  time  ?  The 
salary  was  a  mere  pittance ;  but  the  situation  might 
be  a  passport  to  something  better,  might  reinstate 
him  among  honest  men.  He  disliked  the  idea  of 
bringing  him  there— disliked  it  intensely ;  but  that 
was  no  reason  with  him  for  not  doing  it,  rather  the 
reverse.  He  could  do  no  harm,  for  there  would  be 
nothing  in  his  power.  He  would  be  removed  from 
the  influence  of  bad  associates.  In  short*  having 
entertained  the  suggestion,  Philip  determined  that 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  Fanny  at  once,  asking  her  to  send  the 
young  man  to  him,  and  telling  her,  not  too  graciously, 
his  intentions  toward  him. 

Albert's  qualifications  were  found  quite  eqtial  to 
the  office,  a  faultless  style  of  penmanship  running  in 
the  family,  and  he  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  the 
eighteen  shillings  a  week  attached  to  it. 

Fanny  was  quite  delighted  with  Philip  for  his 
interference  in  the  young  man's  behalf.  Even  Ada 
was  coming  round  to  a  belief  in  Philip's  goodness, 
until  she  went  home  one  day  and  teard  Albert*s 
opinion  concerning  the  benefit  conferred  on  him.  In 
his  estimation  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
shabby  dodge,  which,  taking  advantage  of  his  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  secured  his  invaluable  ser- 
vices on  utterly  inadequate  terms.  The  shock  of 
this  discovery  Ada  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
Fanny ;  and  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  robust  minds  which  throw  off  suoceeslve  shocks 
of  this  kind.  Fannjr's  was  not  a  robust  mind.  She 
began  to  be  uncomfortable  about  her  money. 

Ada  had  received  her  account  of  Albert's  way  of 
taking  Philip's  kindness  from  her  mother,  who  be- 
Heved  it  with  that  kind  of  impatient  half -belief  which 
I>eople  give  to  the  most  untrustworthy  when  they 
happen  to  be  closely  connect-ed  with  them,  because,  as 
some  one  has  said,  even  the  most  untruthful  neces- 
sarily speak  more  truth  than  falsehood.  Besides,  as 
everything  seemed  to  be  going  against  Mrs.  Lovcgoy, 
the  worst  interpretation  seemed  the  most  natural  at 
the  time.  Her  daughter  Beatrice  was  troubling  her 
sorely.  Letters  had  lately  been  coming  for  her  nearly 
every  day,  and  an  expensive  valentine  had  reached 
her  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  February. 
Also  her  mother  had  caught  the  glitter  of  jewels  in 
her  ears  one  night,  and  she  had  gone  up  to  her  room 
and  taken  them  off  and  hid  them  away.  She  was 
often  late,  too,  in  returning  home,  and  had  been 
remonstrated  with  in  vain. 
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At  laat  Mrs.  Lcfvejoy,  on  the  watch  oontinually,  had 
seen  her  parting^  with  a  young  man  of  gentlemanly 
appearanoe  at  the  end  of  the  road,  which  led  to  the 
better-dasB  streets  of  the  district.  The  mother's 
heart  beat  fast  as  the  young  man  stooped  and  kissed 
the  girl,  who  held  up  her  face  as  if  accustomed  to 
the  salute. 

Mrs.  Lotejoy  was  not  the  woman  to  be  passive 
under  the  circumstances.  She  went  up  to  her  daughter, 
in  her  shabby  bonnet  and  with  her  basket  on  her 
arm,  and  laid  hold  of  her,  putting  the  young  gentle- 
man to  instant  flight. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  she  asked  sternly. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  answered  the  girl,  defiantly. 

"A  friend  of  yours!"  replied  her  mother;  "and 
how  came  you  to  know  him,  pray  ?  " 

*'  I  met  him  in  the  train." 

"  And  on  the  street,*'  said  her  mother.  "  Do  you 
think  that  is  the  way  respectable  girls  meet  their 


loTfrs?  In  my  time  girls  saw  their  friends  under 
their  parents'  roof.  If  he  won't  come  to  see  you 
there,  he  means  no  good  to  you." 

"I  haven't  a  home  fit  to  bring  him  to,"  said 
Beatrice,  scornfully. 

"  Has  he  a  home  fit  to  take  yon  to  then  ?" 

"Tes,  he  has,  and  a  mother  and  sisters?" 

"  And  have  you  seen  tiiem  ?"  asked  Mrs.  LoTqjoy, 
more  calmly. 

"No,"  faltered  Beatrice,  "  not  yet." 

"  Then  the  sooner  you  give  him  up  the  better," 
said  her  mother.  "  He's  only  some  selfish  fellow  vho 
wants  to  make  a  fool  of  you." 

"  I  can  take  care  of  myself,"  answered  Beatrice, 
with  a  hard,  unpleasant  laugh. 

And  indeed,  whatever  the  young  man  was,  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  more  selfish 
than  Beatrice  Lovejoy. 

{To  be  eowUnued,) 


SCRIPTURE     LESSONS,    FOR    SCHOOL    AKD    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE   CHARACTERS.    New  Sxbisb.    No.  7.    Hizxkiah.     Past  I. 
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Chapters  to  he  read — 2  Chron,  xxix,,  xxx. 

NTRODUCTION.  Lessons  have  already 
been  given  on  David  and  Solomon.  Refer 
to  the  flatter,  and  ask  a  few  questions  on 
his  great  sin  in  committing  idolatry — 
cause  and  the  result  Tell  the  children  how 
kingdom  was  divided,  and  how  aU  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  most  of  those  of  Judah  were  idolaters. 
Hezekiah  a  bright  exception.  His  father  Ahaz,  a 
most  wicked  man,  had  made  Hezekiah  when  a 
chUd  "pass  through  the  fire,"  as  an  offei;ing  to  false 
gods  (2  Kings  xvi.  3).  How  the  remembrance  would 
haunt  the  boy  aQ  his  life !  Perhaps  this  made  him 
see  the  awfulness  of  idolatry:  and  he  may  have 
learned  right  from  his  mother  (2  Chron.  xziz.  1). 
This  lesson  will  show  how  Hezekiah  brought  about 
a  reformation  of  religion. 

I.  Thb  kbw  dbdication  of  the  Temple.  (1)  The 
prieeta  tummoned,  (Read  2  Chron.  xziz.  1 — 11.)  Make 
the  children  see  his  anxiety  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
the  Temple  and  restore  the  services  and  sacrifices — 
it  was  the  first  thing  he  set  about  (ver.  3),  notwith- 
standing all  the  weighty  things  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  »  new  king.  Ask  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
Temple  and  sacrifices.  Picture  the  king  assembling 
the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  east  street  and  making 
them  a  speech :  ask  what  were  bound  to  be  kept  up 
oontimilEdly— the  lamp  with  its  seven  branches,  tho 
perpetual  incense,  the  daily  sacrifices,  and  the  regular 
feasts.  Notice  how  Hezekiah  traces  all  their  troubles 
to  neglect  of  these,  and  now  proposes  to  make  a  fresh 
covenant  with  God  and  restore  them  all  (ver.  10.)  (2) 
The  priests  ai  work,  (Read  15 — 19.)  ^  Now  show  a  plan 
of  the  T'^mple,  ezplaining  the  different  parts;  the 


priests,  alone  allowed  to  enter  the  building,  cleansed 
the  interior,  Vith  its  vessels — ^the  lamp,  the  altar 
of  incense,  and  the  table  of  shew-bread;  while  the 
Levites  cleansed  the  outer  court  with  the  altar  of 
I  burnt  offering :  the  whole  work  taking  sixteen  da^ 
j  (ver.  17).  (3)  The  Temple  sanctified.  (Read  ver.  20-36.) 
I  Ask  when  the  Temple  was  bxdlt,  and  remind  of  its 
glorious  opening  by  Solomon  278  years  before :  what 
a  contrast ! — still  never  too  late  to  repent.  BeminJ 
of  Solomon's  prayer,  asking  that  God  would  accept 
repentant  prayers  in  this  house.  Now  notice  tho 
following  points  about  this  fresh  dedication  of  the 
Temple :  (a)  AU  classes  jeined— the  rulers  (ver.  20), 
the  king  and  princes  (ver.  30),  the  priests  and  Levites 
(ver.  26),  the  whole  people  (ver.  28),  and  show  that 
as  all  had  joined  in  the  sin  of  idolatry,  it  was  only 
right  that  all  should  join  in  deploriiig  it.  (b)  Thi 
burnt  offerings  for  sin.  Ask  from  former  lesaons  the 
need  for  shedding  of  blood.  E«f er  to  Heb.  iz.  22.  and 
ask  to  whom  the  sacrifices  pointed.  Remind  how  public 
confession  of  sin  always  accompanied  the  sacrifice^' 
and  shew  how  the  sacrifices  were  now  offered  for  all 
classes  of  the  people — a  sin  offering  for  the  kingdom 
(ver.  21),  another  for  the  king  and  congregation 
(ver.  23).  (c)  The  thanksgiving.  Notice  how  the  ser- 
vice, begun  with  confession  and  humiliation,  mnst 
end  with  thanksgiving :  what  would  they  praise  for. 
God  had  been  merciful  in  sparing  them,  and  alao  in 
raising  up  this  godly  king  to  teach  them  to  serve 
Him.  What  words  would  they  use  ?  Remind  how 
David's  Psalms  were  written  for  use  in  the  Temple- 
worship — (see  Psalms  Ixxxiv.,  cxxii.,  and  others)— so 
they  used  these  (ver.  ^0).  (d)  The  offerings,  ^arinp 
confessed,  made  atonement,  praised,  they  must  now 
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give  a  thank  offering  to  Qod  (ver.  32) :  these  would 
be  used  for  the  future  service  of  the  Temple.  See 
to  what  a  low  state  religion  zanst  have  come  that  the 
Levites  were  more  ready  than  the  priests,  who  were 
the  appointed  ministers  of  God :  so  the  Levites  (the 
servants  of  the  Temple)  were  allowed  to  help  the 
priests  in  their  office. 

Pbactical  LESSONS.  (1)  The  importance  of  national 
rdigion.  The  king  and  priests  having  forsaken  God, 
led  the  whole  nation  astray.  Now  the  king  leading 
the  people  back  to  God,  the  whole  nation  turns  again. 
Mow  important,  then,  to  pray  earnestly  for  kings 
and  all  in  authority  (1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2).  (2)  The  dtdy 
of  national  hvimiUaHon,  Bead  Joel  ii.  16 — 18,  to  see 
how  (jk>d  enj6ins  and  promises  blessing  to  such.  Ask 
what  kingdom  did  so  motum  and  repent,  juid  have 
the  punishment'  revoked  (Jonah  iii.  10).  Bemind 
the  children  of  national  fast-day  for  the  Irish  famine, 
Crimean  war,  &c. ;  but  also  remind  how  a  nation  is 
composed  of  individuals,  and  therefore  each  is 
responsible  for  himself. 

II.  The    bsnswal    of    thb    Passovbr.      (Bead 

2  Chzon.  XXX.  1 — 12.)     Ask  how  many  yearly  feasts 

there  were,  and  which  was  the  most  important :  why 

was  the  Passover  kept,  and  when  P    (Exod.  xii.  2.) 

Ask  why  it  could  not  ¥e  kept  in  the  right  month 

(ver.  3),  and  remind   tow  all  the  people  were  to 

assemble   at  Jerusalem,  and  not  merely  the    two 

tribes  of  Judah.    Show  what  pains  Hezekiah  took  to 

summon  them,  and  what  effect  his  letters  had  (ver.  6, 

10 — 12).  Now  picture  the  gathering  at  Jerusalem.  If 

possible  sfat)w  a  plan  of  the  city-- Mount  Moriah,  on 

which  the  Temple  stood,  raised  above  the  city — the 

people  "going  up"  to  the  house  of  the  Lord — the 


'  great  court  of  the  Temple  gradually  fiUing^the  vast 
I  congregation—the  king's  prayer  for  those  not  duly 
I  prepared  (ver.  18)— the  feast  of  unleavened .  bread 
duly  kept  for  jseven  days — the  rerfbicing  and  feast- 
ing :  and  also  the  time  profitably  spent  in  learning 
and  taking  counsel  for  the  future  (ver.  22,  23),  the 
I  result  being  peace  and  good-will  between  Judah  and 
Israel  (ver.  25). 

I      Pbactical  lessons.     (1)  The  importance  of  keeping 

I  appointed  religious  observances.     The  national  deden- 

I  sion  was  accompanied  by  neglect  of  national  festivals. 

j  Bemind  how  Christ  always  kept  the  feasts  of  Passover, 

!  &c.  J    and  (2)    The  importance  of  preparation  for  Hie 

^worship  of  Qod,    Bemind  of  the  solemn  consecration 

•  of  the  people  required  at  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xx.  10) : 

how  the  people,  having  neglected  the  feast  so  long> 

had  forgotten  the  due  preparation.     The  same  prin- 

I  ciple  applies  now :  preparation  of  heart  needed  for 

right  approach  to  God  In  prayer  and  in  His  house : 

then  may  expect  a  blessing. 

Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  What  was  the  state  of  Judah  when  Hezekiah 
came  to  the  throne  ? 

2.  What  immediate  steps  did  Hezekiah  take  for 
the  reformation  of  religion  ? 

3.  Show  to  what  a  very  low  condition  the  priests 
had  sunk,  even  compared  with  the  Levites. 

4.  What  four  points  may  be  observed  in  the  re- 
dedication  of  the  Temple  ? 

5.  What  practical  lessons  may  be  learned  ? 

6.  Describe  the  renewal  of  the  Passover.  What 
good  effects  did  it  have,  and  what  lessons  does  it 
teach  us  ? 
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*  OW  I  wish  I  had  something  to  bring 
Hetta !  Pm  almost  sorry  she  asked  me 
to  her  birthday  party,  for  I'll  be  the  only 
one^here  who  cannot  give  her  a  present; " 
>  and  Herbert  thought  over  all  his  pos- 
Eessions,  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  amongst 
them  that  his  little  cousin  would  like.  He  had  bats, 
baUs,  tops,  many  toys  which  he  valued  much,  but 
would  willingly  have  parted  with  for  Hetta's  sake ;  the 
difficulty  was  that  none  of  them  were  suitable  for  a 
little  girl,  and  he  had  no  money  to  buy  anything  else. 
At  length  the  idea  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  he  had 
Been  one  beautiful  bud,  the  first  of  the  season,  on  his 
own  moss-rose  bush.  '*  But  will  she  care  for  that," 
he  thought,  "  amongst  so  many  valuable  presents  ? 
It  is  only  a  fiower.  Still  I  have  nothing  else,  and  it 
will  just  show  I  remembered  her." 

The  day  came,  and  Herbert  ran  to  the  garden  before 
setting  off.  The  rosebud  was  opening  into  bloom. 
He  cut  it  quickly  from  the  bush,  leaving  one  fresh 


green  leaf  attached,  rolled  the  stalk  in  a  little  damp 
moss,  and  carefully  packed  it  in  a  card  box,  to  present 
to  his  cousin  on  his  arrival.  It  was  true  she  had 
received  many  pretty  gifts  that  morning,  but  amongst 
them  all,  not  one  which  could  compare  in  beauty  for  a 
moment  with  that  simple  moss-rose,  formed  and  tinted 
as  it  was  by  the  hand  of  a  Divine  Creator.  The  boy 
was  gratified  to  his  heart's  content  by  the  look  of  ad- 
miration and  exclamation  of  delight  with  which  Hetta 
removed  the  rose  from  its  box  and  placed  it  in  water. 

*'  Oh,  Herbert !  how  lovely !  Did  this  really  grow 
in  your  own  garden  ?  and  did  you  cut  it  for  me  ?  I 
have  not  seen  a  rose  this  year  till  now,  and  a  fresh 
country  flower  is  such  a  treat  in  town." 

The  day  passed  merrily,  and  Herbert^exyoyed  him- 
self extremely.  He  returned  home  in  the  evening 
much  pleased  that  the  flower  had  gratified  his  cousin 
and  had  helped  to  make  her  birthday  happier.  Next 
morning  the  moss-rosebud  had  expanded  its  petals 
into  a  still  mo^e  perfect  stage  of  loveliness,  and 
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Hotta,  who  had  a  holiday  and  was  going  out  to  pay 
Tisits  to  some  of  her  yonng  friends,  was  tempted  to 
take  it  from  the  water  and  fasten  it  in  front  of  her 
dress.  "  My  rose  does  look  so  beautiful,*'  she  said, 
"  I  should  like  to  show  it  off,  and  an  hour  or  two 
out  of  water  won't  wither  it  much." 

At  some  distance  from  home  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  little  girl  of  about  her  own  age,  who 
stood  leaning  wearily  against  a  wall,  crying  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  Catching  Hetta's  eye,  she  slowly 
dried  her  tears,  and  coming  timidly  forward,  sobbed 
out :  "  Please,  miss,  my  brother's  sick,  and  mother 
sent  me  out  to  look  for  something  for  him.  I  never 
asked  any  one  before,  and  I  don't  know  rightly  what 
to  say,  only  he's  ill  and  weak,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  give  him." 

Hetta  felt  very  sorry  for  this  little  gurl,  and  wished 
greatly  to  send  some  help  to  her  poor  sick  brother, 
but  all  her  money  had  been  spent  on  the  treat  of  the 
day  before.  She  thought  of  returning  home  to  ask 
her  mother's  assistance,  but  remembered  that  she 
had  gone  out  for  several  hours.  "How#  grieved  I 
am  that  I  did  not  keep  some  of  my  money.  What 
can  I  do  now  ?  let  me  think  if  I  have  anything  which 
could  be  of  use  to  the  sick  boy."  Then,  as  she  looked 
down,  her  eye  lighted  upon  the  rose,  and  taking  it 
from  her  belt,  "  I  might  send  him  this,"  she  said ; 
"  it  is  only  a  flower,  but  when  I  was  ill  last  spring  I 
like4  the  violets  so  much  that  mamma  brought  me. 
It  is  all  I  have,  and  I  remember  the  Lord  Jesus  said 
that  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His  name  to 
one  of  these  little  ones  will  be  accepted.  Here,  my 
poor  girl,"  she  continued  aloud,  "  I  have  nothing  to 
send  your  brother  but  this  rose.  I  wish  I  had  some- 
thing more  useful,  but,  pei^liaps,  it  will  comfort  him." 
«  «  «  *  * 

**  Well,  Mary,"  said  a  pale,  careworn  woman  who 
was  bending  over  the  pallet  where  the  sick  boy  )ay, 
when  Mary  reached  her  home,  '*  your  foot  sounds  as 
if  you  had  had  good  success.  What  have  you 
brought?" 

"This,  mother,"  answered  the  child,  holding  up 
the  rose  in  tiiumph. 

"Is  that  all?"  said  the  woman,  in  a  disappointed 
cone ;  "  why,  it's  only  a  flower." 

But  poor  sick  Will/s  eye  had  caught  sight  of  it 
by  this  time,  and  raising  himself  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  '*  Oh,  Mary ! "  he  cried,  *'  do  bring  that  beautiful 
thing  here  and  let  me  smell  it."  Then,  holding 
the  bud  in  his  thin  white  hand,  he  gazed  till  tears 
fllled  his  eyes — tears  of  pleasure— lighting  up  his 
hollow  eyes  and  pallid  face  with  an  expression  of 
hope  and  joy,  and  bauishing  the  remembrance  of  all 
the  pains  and  hardships  which  he  had  endured. 
"Oh,  Mary!  where  did  you  get  this?  I  thought 
such  flowers  only  grew  in  heaven.  God  must  have 
sent  one  of  His  angels  to  bring  it  here." 

"  No,  Willy ;  a  young  lady  I  met  in  the  street 
gave  me  the  r»se  for  you." 


"  Ood  put  it  into  her  heart  then,  just  to  cheer  me 
before  I  go,  and  to  show  me  how  good  He  is ;  for  if 
He  makes  such  beautiful  things  in  this  world,  wbat 
must  the  place  be  where  He  lives  Himself ! — aU  full 
of  flowers,  and  light,  and  joy ;  no  pain,  no  hunger, 
no  cold.  Mother,  don't  cry,  for  it*s  better  to  be 
there  with  Jesus  than  here ; "  and  he  looked  round 
the  dreary  roem,<»wherd  a  ray  of  sunshine  seldom 
found  its  way  and  a  flower  had  never  bloomed  before. 
"  Mother— Mary,  you'll  come  too."  His  voice  grew 
weak,  for  the  temporary-  excitement  was  over,  and 
the  dying  boy  sank  back  on  his  wretched  bed ;  but 
the  light  of  hope  and  joy  still  remained  in  his  eyes 
as  he  continued  gazing  at  the  rose  in  his  hafid. 
Presently  the  eyes  dosed,  but  the  smile  was  yet 
there,  for  the  impression  of  that  lovely  flower  was 
stamped  in  vivid  colours  on  his  fading  memory ;  and, 
as  the  dull  light  of  earth  passed  away,  the  glories  of 
heaven  opened  before  his  soul's  gaze — glories  "  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard." 

The  mother  and  sister  stood  watching,  but  the 
I  eyes  were  closed  for  ever  to  the  things  of  earth.    His 
;  breath  came  and  went  fitfully  for  a  few  moments, 
I  then  ceased  entirely ;  and  while  the  rose  still  re- 
mained clasped  in  his  hand,  Willy's  spirit  left  the 
dingy  room,  and  the  dark  and  flowerless  life  which 
had  been  his  from  his  birth,  for  the  realms  of  light 
and  joy,  for  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  he  had  loved. 
How  happy  Herbert  would  have  been  had  he  known 
that  his  rose  was  used  as  a  messenger  from  heaven ! 
And  Hetta,  little  did  she  think  how  she  had  revived 
the  faith  and  hope  of  that  poor  boy,  dieered  his  dying 
hour,  and  comforted  his  mother's  heart  by  her  simple 
offering  of  "only  a  flower."  8.  T.  A.  B. 
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63.  Quote  a  passage  from  Ezekiel  which  seems  to 
point  to  the  ooming  of  Christ,  and  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  a  prophecy  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

54.  Two  of  the  prophets  describe  Qod  as  "  gracioaa 
and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindnees." 
Name  them. 

65.  To  what  tribes  did  the  prophets  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  respectively  belong  ? 

56.  From  whom,  in  a  speciaT  manner,  was  the  life 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  principally  in  danger  ? 

57.  What  name  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  book 
of  Malachi  ? 

I  58.  A  prophet  who  figures  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Israelites  i»  mentioned  by  name  in  the  prophecy 
of  Micah. 

AKSWEBS  TO  QUESTIOKS  ON  FAGB   128. 

41.  Jer.  xxvi  23. 

42.  Luke  ix.  81. 

43.  Peter  (Acts  ii.  27) ;  Paul  (Acts  xiil  35). 

44.  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  &c.  ^c. 

45.  Acts  xiii.  33 ;  Heb.  i.  5. 
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SNOWDROPS. 


i  "LAID  them,  in  their  beaatif til  perfection 
V     White-robed,  more  pnre  than  enow, 
'  Within  the  chapter  of  the  resurrection. 
Only  a  year  ago ! 

VOL.  IX. 


1  Cor.  xr. 

The  hours  wore  on,  and  swift  they  withered— dying 

Among  the  words  of  hope. 
I  look  upon  their  pale,  still  beauty,  sighing— 
But  Faith  has  found  her  scope. 

431 
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Hy  flower  droop'd  on  earthy  yet  gave  me  gladness. 

Only  a  year  ago. 
Why  for  its  glorious  bloom  do  I  feel  sadness — 

The  bloom  beyond  the  snow  ? 


O  for  that  rest,  awaiting  spring's  perfeoUon,' 

fiobed  in  the  garments  white ! 
And  hushed  te  sleep  in  hope  of  resurrection, 

By  those  dear  words  of  might ! 


CHILD   RUTH. 


BY    BEATKICX    LBIGH    HUNT. 


CHAFTEB  IV. 
}T  seemed  to  Ituth  as  if  the  gates  of 
an  earthly  paradise  were  opened  when 
she  was  ushered  into  the  garden.  At 
the  door  stood  Mrs.  £ae,  and  Tina  ran 
to  meet  them. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come ! "  she  said.  "  Do 
yon  know  it  is  nearly  six,  and  I  have  been  expecting 
y*u  for  eyer  so  long  ?  I  have  not  the  heart  to  scold, 
though  I  had  composed  quite  a  long  lecture  (or  you." 

"Please  don't  lecture  us,  for  we  were  quite  ready 
when  Dr.  Bae  came—weren't  we,  Buthie  ?  "  answered 
Mary. 

"  Then  I  can  scold  him,  as  he  is  my  brother,  with*' 
out  any  hesitation." 

"  You  may  rest  assured  I  tried  hard  t6  b^  with 
you  at  the  appointed  time.  Miss  Leighton.  I  hope 
you  will  not  allow  Tina  to  take  away  my  Chardcter 
too  mercilessly." 

Tina  then  took  the  girls  up-staire  to  their  bed- 
room, which  was  at  the  back  of  the  house  ovier- 
looking  a  broad  stream  that  ran  along  beside  the 
garden,  with  the  trees  drooping  into  it  and  the  sun- 
ligtkt  sparkling  on  the  rippling  Water. 

"How  lovely  this  is!"  exclaimed  Buth;  "how 
beautiful  to  live  here !" 

"  Tes,  I  think  it  is  very  nice ;  and  I  am  always 
80  glad  when  people  appreciate  it  thoroughly,  aeT 
you  seom  to  do,"  said  Tina,  watching  'Buth  with 
admiration  as  she  stood  entranced.  "Come  and 
look.  Miss  Leighton-— at  least,  may  I  call  you  Mary  F 
I — I  feel  as  if  I  knew  you ;  and  you  must  call  me 
Tina,  you  know." 

"I  should  like  it  much  better,"  answered  Maty; 
"  it  seems  so  strange  to  be  called  '  miss.'  " 

"  And,  besides,  M-the  Saster  holidays  are  not  very' 
long,  we  must  miike  the  best  of  our  time,  and  not 
remain  on  merely  polite  terms." 

"  I  wish  people  were  always  like  yon/*  said  Buth. 
"I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  never  been  here  before. 
Where  does  this  stream  go  to?"  she  asked,  turning 
again  to  the  window. 

"  A  long  way,  and  we  have  got  a  boat ;  so  I  hope 
you  like  going  on  the  water,  besause  Maurice  will 
often  take*  us^  I  know,^  if  you  would  like  it." 

"  Oh,  Mary !  isn't  it  splendid !  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
in  faiiyland,"  ^cried  Bath ;  and  she  danced  down  the 
room  and  clapped  liet  bande  in  im  ecstasy  of  jojy. 


Mary  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  at  this  exhibitia 
of  delight,  it  was  so  different  from  the  little  weaiy 
and  rebellious  school-girl  of  a  week  ago. 

Buth  became  very  demure  and  quiet  again  wbfla 
she  went  down* stairs  with  Tina  and  Mary,  and  she 
hardly  spoke  all  dinner-time.  In  listening  to  all  the 
conversation  her  happiness  was  too  complete  for  any 
wish  to  take  part  in  it  herself ;  and  it  seemed  too 
Much  like  a  momentary  glimpse  into  an  enchanted 
world  for  her  to  feel  that  she  was  one  of  the  actora. 

After  dinn^  they  all  went  into  the  drawing-ioom, 
which,  to  Buth's  great  delight,  looked  on  to  th« 
stream,  and  here  they  remained  talking  for  some  time. 
At  last  Tina  was  asked  to  play,  and  accordingly  she 
did  so.  Buth  listened  most  attentively  and  evidently 
with  keen  enjoyment,  for  Tina  played  well;  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  done  Dr.  Bae  said,  "  Will  you  play 
or  sing  something  now,  little  one?^ 

"  How  did  you  know  I  could  P"  asked  Buth. 

"I  did  not  know,  but  now  you  have  told  me  so  I 
repeat  my  request." 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Bae !  how  wrong  of  you  to  entrap  me 
like  that/'  said  Buth.     "  Please  don't  ask  me." 

*' Indeed,  you  must,  dear,  I  should  so  like  tahear 
you ;  and  if  you  are  too  angry  with  Stephen  to  do  it 
for  him,  do  so  for  mamma  and  me.    Won't  70U?" 

"  Mary,  help  nre  j  say  something  for  me,"  said  Buth. 

"  There  is  not  any  excuse  you  can  possibly  fiud," 
answered  Mary ;  "  what  is  there  so  dreadful  in  it?" 

"  Come,  Buth,"  said  Dr.  Bae,  taking  her  hand  and 
leading  her  to  the  piano,  "  what  a  silly  little  ibiog 
to  work  yourself  into  such  a  state  about  it.  Will 
you  forgive  meP"  Stephen  bent  down  and  smiled 
as  he  saw  Bath's  downcast  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks. 

"Yes";  at  least  if  there  is  anything  to  forgire" 
said  Bath,  in  a  low  voice,  playing  a  few  chords  in 
an  absent  way; 

The  room  became  very  quiet  when  Buth  began  to 
play,  and  her  wonderful  talent  struck  her  auditors 
with  surprise  and  delight ;  so  Buth  played  one  thing 
after  another,  and  lost  her  nervousness  as  she  grew 
excited  with  the  music.  After  a  time  she  sang  "Auld 
Bobin  Gray,"  and  then  the  room  was  so  profoundly 
I  silent  that  the  gentle  opening  of  the  outer  door  vsb 
heard  by  Tina,  who  looked  round  aud  saw  Maurice 
at  the  drawing-room  door,  stiwding  perfectly  stiU* 
listening  to  the  song  with  the  greatest  attention,  his 
eyes  fastened  on  Buth.    Forttmateiy,  she  herself  was 
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nncons^aous  of  his  preseiioe,  for  she  would  at  onoe 
have  been  in  a  panic  if  brought  back  to  herself  by 
the  sight  of  a  stranger.  The  song  ceased,  and  for  a 
minate  the  silence  remained  nnbrc^cenj  then  Manrioe 
entered.  Buth  started  from  her  reyerie  at  the  somid 
of  a  strange  Yoiee  taying,  "  How  do  you  do?"  to  Haary* 

''Bnth/'  said  the  dootor,  "this  is  my  brother 
Maorice." 

"I  hope  you  will  not  punish  me  for  ooming  in 
so  late  by  learing  off  singing/'  said  Maurice^  as  he 
shook  bands,  looking  with  an  artist's  pleasure  at  her 
small  but  graceful  figure  and  pi6turesque  hair;  and 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  he  felt  an  interest  awaken 
beyond  that  mere  professional  feeling  with  which  he 
had  looked  till  then. 

"I  can't  sing  any  more/'  Buth  answered,  with  an 
imploring  look. 

"I  think  we  must  be  kind  enough  to  let  you  off 
now/'  said  Mrs.  Bae.  "  Tou  have  been  a  dear  good 
little  thing/'  Buth  walked  up  to  her  and  took  her 
hand  affectionately.  "Feel  how  cold  this  child's 
hands  are>  Stephen." 

"  They  always  get  cold  when  I  play,  especially  if 
I  am  neryous." 

"  You  must  get  over  your  nervousness  here,  darl- 
ing, for  I  think  we  shall  often  want  you  to  play  and 
sing  toQ^"  aaid  Stephen. 

"Isn't  it  bad  for  me  to  be  nervous.  Dr.  Bae?" 
asked  Buth,  coaxingly,  with  a  sidelong  look  into 
his  eyes. 

The  doctor  laughed.  "I  don't  think  it  is,  but 
sitting  up  60  late  is  bad  for  you.  I  do  not  wish  to 
lose  your  company,  bat  you  had  better  go  to  bed 
now." 

"  Oh,  dear !  how  the  evening  has  flown  away !  I 
wanted  to  see  Kr.  Bae's  sketches,"  whispered  Buth 
to  Mrs.  Bae. 

"  Maurice,  do  you  hear  ?  Through  yotbr  lateness 
yon  have  lost  the  honour  of  showing  your  sketches 
to  Rath.     She  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  hope  you  will  let  me  have 
ihe  pleasure  to-morrow — will  you?" 

"  X  hope  you  will  let  me  have  the  pleasure,'*  said 
Bzith ;  "  it  is  you  who  will  grant  the  favour." 

"  I  wish  all  favours  were  as  easy  to  grant,  then," 
answered  Maurice,  smiling ;  "  but  since  you  consider 
it  one,  I  will  trade  with  it. .  Will  you  sing  to  me  if  I 
do  that?" 

'•  Yes/'  replied  Buth,  giving  the  promise  from  a 
sudden  shyness  at  Maurice's  earnest  look,  and  turning 
to  Mrs.  Bae  she  embraced  her  affectionately. 

"  Qood  night,  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  with 
mo.     Indeed,  I  feel  very  grateful  to  Stephen." 

*'So  de  I,  and  I  don't  think  he  can  know  how 
grateful,  because  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  him 
for  all  he  has  done ;  I  wish  I  did." 

"I  den't  need  to  be  thanked,  my  child/'  said 
Steplien,  who  had  overheard  her  earnest  little  speech ; 
**  1>ut  do  you  think  I  deserve  a  kiis  ?  " 


Buth  raised  faer  fam  and  kissedl  him,  bloskhig  as 
she  did  so ;  then  she  ran  up^stairs  as  quickly  as  she 
could.  For  a  few  minutes  Buth  looked  out  on  the 
moonlight  shiamg  on  the  water,  and  felt  so  happy 
that  it  was  akiMWt  like  enobaatment ;  and  tiie  Icyvely 
garden  appeared  to  her  mace  beautiful  thuu  any  other 
place  she  had  ever  seen.  The  very  wind  which  vustled 
in  the  trees  and  made  the  water  danoa  and  sparkle, 
seemed  as  if  it  loved  the  little  nook  and  would  like 
to  linger  there  for  ever. 

.Buth  waked  early,  axid  dressing  as  quiekly  as  - 
possible  she  ran  down-stairs  into  the  garden.  The 
sun  shone  bnlLiaatly  and  the  birds  were  singing. 
As  she  walked  towards  the  stream  she  saw  Mrjurice 
seated  under  a  tree, reading;  bat  ha  looked  up  as 
she  8{>proaohed  and  rose  to  meet  her.  "  You  ne  up 
early,"  he  said;  "do  you  like  the  early  morning 
air?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  beautiful ;  and  at  school  I  used 
generally  to  go  into  the  garden  and  read  before  the 
other  girls  came  down." 

"It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  peace  and  quiet/' 
answered  Maurice — "  especially  for  reading.'' 

'*  Mr.  Bae,  what  book  is  that  ?"  asked  Bath. 

" '  The  Msgio  Bing/  I  am  going  to  iUnstnate  it. 
Do  you  «know  the  book  ?  " 

"Oh  yes!  I  do  love  it  so!"  ezdaimed  Buth, 
clasping  her  hands.  "  Tell  me  what  paarts  you  sie 
going  to  do." 

"  Do  you  remember  where  Hngor  kills  his  wife  by 
accident  when  she  is  carrying  the  Avenger's  helmet, 
and  how  they  sing  a  love-song  together  before  she 
dies?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  that  story  is  lovdy,  and  it  will  make 
a  splendid  picture."  • 

"  1  have  made  a  sketch  for  it;  if  yoa  will  come  to 
my  studio  I  will  show  it  you." 

Buth  accordingly  went  in  with  him,  and  saw  on 
the  easel  the  sketch  which  Maoxioe  had  spoken  of. 
Buth  stood  .before  it  for  some  miatites  in  silenee,  and 
Maurice  watched  her  thoughtful  little  tmoo,  thinking 
he  should  like  to  paint  her  portrsot  with  that  un- 
conscious, dreamy  ezpreasioo*  It  was  a  look  which 
made  him  wish  to  know  what  thoughts  w«ve  busy  in 
her  head,  and  yet  he  refrained  from  asking,  that  he 
might  watch  her  stilL 

At  last  she  roused  herself  and  mid,  **  I  like  that 
veiy  mucK    Will  you  show  me  all  your  pictures  P" 

One  after  another  Maurice  showed  them  to  her, 
and  Buth  spent  a  long  time  over  eacb«  asfciiig  a  great 
many  questions  indicative  of  the  pleasure  sind  In- 
terest that  she  felt.  "  Whair  is  this?  "  asked  Bath, 
as  Maurice  placed  a  fresh  picture*  bef cm*  her.  . 

"  It  is.from  '  Christabel/ " 

"  I  have  not  read  that  i  I  am  sa  ionry !  Will  you 
tell  me  about  it?" 

"  I  think  the  author  can  tell  it  best  iati  hiikiself," 
said  Maurice,  taking  a  book  from  a  talble  eh>8ehy. 
'*  I  will  show  you  the  passage." 
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*'0h  no!  I  forgot  I  mmtaDi't  look  at  iV'  said 
Buth,  suddenly  ahnttiiig  the  book. 

"Why  not?" 

'*  Beoanse  Dr.  Bae  said  I  was  not  to  read." 

"It  is  only  a  short  passage  which  the  piotoie 
illostrates^  and  to  look  at  it  could  haxdly  be  called 
reading." 

"Ah,  bat  it  is!  and  I  couldn't  look  at  it  unless 
he  said  I  might/'  answered  Buth,  looking  full  into 
Maurice's  face  with  her  truthful  eyes. 

"I  admire  your  scrupulousness,  and  should  not 
wish  you  to  act  differently,  even  while  I  think  it  un- 
necessary ;  but  do  you  think  yourself  that  the  doctor 
meant  you  to  obey  his  orders  so  literally?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  where  could  I  draw  the  line  if 
I  once  began  to  read  P  at  what  point  could  I  say, 
*  Here  it  begins  to  do  me  harm  V  " 

"You  have  the  best  of  the  argument,"  said 
Maurice,  smiling. 

Buth  turned  again  to  the  pictures,  and  continued 
to  look  at  one  after  another  most  perseveringly. 
Presently  she  stopped  for  some  time  before  a  paint- 
ing of  Sir  Lancelot. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it?"  inquired  Maurice. 

'*  I  think,"  said  Buth,  slowly,  wrinkling  her  fore- 
head and  looking  intently  at  it,  "  I  think  Sir  Lancelot 
looks  almost  as  if  he  were  in  love  with  Elaine.  His 
expression  ouglit  to  be  more  pitying  and  sorrowing 
than  that." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean.  I  hare  only  caught  the 
affectionate  look,"  answered  Maurice.  "  It  is  quite 
trae,  what  you  say." 

"  You  have  some  of  the  expression  I  mean,  but  I 
feel  as  if  it  were  not  enough.  Somehow  I  can  picture 
his  face  so  vividly.    Mr.  Bae,  don't  you  pity  them  ?" 

"I  pity  Elaine,  but  I  had  not  thought  of  him  so 
much  in  that  light." 

"  He  suffered  veiy  much — as  much  as  she  did,  I 
should  think/*  said  Buth. 

"  Her  heart  was  broken  and  she  died,  but  he  still 
lived;  do  you  not  think  that  showed  his  feelings  to 
be  less  deeply  engrafted  into  his  life?" 

^*  No ;  because  he  was  in  love  and  was  loved  in 
return,  so  it  would  have  been  hoxd  for  him'  to  die. 
And  his  life  was  hard,  too ;  but  to  Elaine  death  was 
a  happy  thing." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  studio  was  thrown 
open,  and  Tina  made  her  appearance.  "Here  you 
are!  The  breakfast  bell  has  rung  some  time  ago, 
and  I  have  been  looking  for  you,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  The  time  has 
seemed  too  short,  Buth,  to  me.  I  must  thank  you 
for  your  criticiim,  it  wlQ  be  very  useful  to  me." 

Buth  stood  like  a  culprit^  her  head  bent  down  and 
her  hair  falling  over  her  face,  to  hide  her  burning 
oheeks  from  Maurice  and  Tina ;  and  she  felt  as  if 
she  should  like  the  ground  to  swallow  her  up.  They 
must  go  in  to  breakfast,  however ;  it  was  an  ordeal 
through  which  Buth  knew  she  must  pass,  and  Tina 


seemed  very  unmerciful  as  she  led  the  way  to  the 
breakfast  room. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last !  Why,  Maurice ;  we  had 
begun  to  think  you  had  run  away  with  Buth." 

"  I  hope  I  have  taken  good  care  of  her,  mother," 
answered  Maurice,  laughing ;  **  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  be  astonished  that  I  forgot  how  time  passed 
when  I  was  with  her."  This  he  said  looking  at  Buth 
who  was  now  seated  opposite  him. 

Flresently  Tina  said,  "  Have  you  to  be  busy  to^ay, 
Maurice?" 

"  No,  I  am  at  your  service ;  what  can  I  do?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  us  for  a  row  this  morning. 
Mary  and  Buth,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  nice,  as 
it  is  so  mild?" 

"  Oh  yes !"  they  answered  in  one  breath. 

"  You  are  quite  deserting  me,  Buth,"  said  Dr.  Bae. 
"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  care  to  go  for  a  drive  with  me." 

"  Dr.  Bae,"  exdaamed  Bath,  *'  how  can  you  eay 
that?" 

"  Why,  with  your  own  lips  you  said  that  you  pre- 
ferred  to  be  with  Maurice.  You  cannot  deny  that," 
replied  Stephen,  significantly. 

"  Yes,  I  do  deny  it ! "  said  Buth,  vehemently ;  "  you 
know  it  is  not  true." 

*^  I  should  not  think  of  going  with  the  doctor  nov 
until  he  has  begged  your  pardon.  If  you  come  vith 
me,"  added  Maurice,  "you  shall  be  treated  with 
proper  respect." 

"  Now,  Buthie,  choose  between  them,"  cried  Tina, 
laughing ;  "  don't  keep  them  long  in  suspense,  for  I 
assure  you  it  is  a  very  serious  affair." 

"I  know,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  will  choose 
Maurice  from  all  that  has  passed  this  morning ;  but, 
perhaps,  some  day,  when  you  learn  that  his  fascinating 
manners  are  empty  and  vain,  you  will  return  to  your 
true  knight." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure,  Stephen,"  replied  Maurice. 
"  Lady  Buth  may  be  a  little  fickle  in  the  bestowal  of 
her  favours,  and  though  I  have  every  reason  to  hope 
from  her  conduct  this  morning '* 

Buth  sprang  from  her  chair  and  rushed  out  into 
the  garden,  perfectly  overcome  with  shyness  and 
unable  to  listen  to  any  more.  Presently  Stephen 
came  to  her,  and  seating  himself,  drew  Buth  on  to 
his  knee.  "What  did  you  run  away  for,  little 
woman?"  he  asked.       • 

"  Oh !  you  shouldn't  tease  me  so,  I  can't  bear  it 
Why  do  people  always  like  teasing  so  much?  It 
seems  as  if  they  did  it  just  because  it  is  horrid  for 
the  person  who  is  teased." 

"You  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  honour,  for  I 
think  it  is  a  proof  of  affection,"  said  Stephen. 

"  But  you  can  be  very  fond  of  some  people  with- 
out teasing  them,"  expostulated  Buth;  "and  I  should 
think  they  must  be  very  happy." 

"  Are  you  not  happy  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can't  help  being  happy  here ;  but  it  is  in 
spite  of  the  teasing,"  said  Buth,  decidedly. 
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"WeU,  as  what  you  haTe  told  me  will  in  any  case 
hare  no  salutary  effect  npon  the  others,  sappose  you 
Btake  a  speech  to  an  assembly  of  your  persecutors, 
tnd  see  what  impression  it  will  make." 

"Oh!  Dr.  Bae/'  said  Buth,  half  laughing,  "I  do 
believe  you  also  want  to  tease  me  now." 

"I  am  not  a^rare  of  having  said  anything  Tery 
bad;  in  fact,  I  really  don't  know  what  harm  there 
baa  been  in  this  morning's  conversation.  Will  you 
teQ  me  the  words  that  carried  the  poison  ?" 

"I  can't  remember  words  exactly,  but  it  was — ^that 
—you  looked  at  me — ^and  your  manners  were  so 
dreadful!"  and  Buth  hid  her  face  on  Stephen's 
shoulder.    He  laughed  affectionately. 

"  Dr.  Bae,"  began  Buth,  timidly,  **  you  don't  really 
think  that  I  don't  care  to  go  with  you,  do  you  P" 

''No,  darling;  don't  worry  yourself  about  that. 
Win  you  oome  for  a  drive  to-morrow,  and  have  a 
long  talk  with  me?" 

"  Tee,  that  wiU  be  lovely !" 

"This  morning"  continued  Stephen,  "you  will 
go  with  the  others,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  ezgoy 
it  Yon  must  run  and  get  ready  now,  or  you 
via  keep  them  waitiBg."  Stephen  kissed  Buth  in 
a  very  fatherly  way,  and  then  started  on  his 
ToimdL 

Both  went  up-stairs,  and  found  Tina  and  Mary 
neu^  ready,  and  when  they  came  down  Maurice  was 
wilting.     Buth  had  on  a  large  Tuscan  hat,  and 
kept  her  head  down  so  that  Maurice  could  not  see 
her  face  as  he  handed  her  into  the  boat.    Amused 
glances  passed  among  the  others,  and  then,  waving 
adieu  to  Mrs.  Bae,  they  soon  glided  out  of  sight  of 
the  hoQM^  among  the  trees  that  trailed  their  branches 
in  the  water,  or   sometimes  formed   a  cool  green 
canopy  over  their  heads.    Buth  leaned  down,  looking 
at  the  dear  stream  through  which  the  bright  stones 
gleamed,  and  she  saw  the  reflection  of  the  trees  in 
the  rippling  mirror,  while  she  Ustened  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  other  three. 

"  I  always  feels  so  blissfully  free  from  care  when 
I  am  out  on  the  water,"  said  Tina,  after  a  long 
silence,  as  the  boat  glided  swiftly  along.    "  It  seems 


to  have  such  a  soothing  influence,  and  I  feel  as  happy 
as  a  child." 

*'  That  is  a  very  poor  standard  of  happiness,"  said 
Maurice.  "  Do  you  think  it  a  higher  one  than  that 
which  an  ^ult  possesses  P*' 

*'  Certainly ;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  child 
is  happier  than  a  grown  person." 

"How  do  you  account,  otherwise,  for  a  child's 
quickness  to  forget  trouble,  and  be  perfectly  merry 
after  a  short  time  of  grief  ?"  asked  Mary. 

"From  a  smaUer  capacity  for  sorrow,"  replied 
Maurice;  "but  then  I  think  that  children  have  a 
smaller  capacity  for  joy  too.  A  child  ei^ijoys  the 
present  moment,  and  has  no  care  for  the  next ;  but 
a  grown-up.  person  has  a  greater  insight  into  the 
future,  and  if  care  is  in  that  future,  happiness  is 
beyond.  What  do  you  think,  Buth?"  asked  Maurice, 
turning  towaxds  her,  and  resting  on  lus  oars  as  he 
looked  at  her, 

"I  agree  with  you,"  she  answered. 

"  I  should  hardly  think  you  could  form  an  opinion, 
Buth ;  as  you  have  had  no  experience,  except  of  a 
child's  life." 

"  Oh,  Mary !  do  you  think  we  know  nothing  but 
what  we  learn  from  experience?  How  ignorant  we 
should  all  be  if  that  were  the  case !"  exclaimed  Buth. 

"  There  are  some  ''things  that  must  wait  for  ex- 
perience to  teach,  and  that  is  one,  I  think.  In 
what  other  way  do  you  learn  this  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  what  life  is  meant  for,  and  think  it  is 
meant  for  good ;  so  I  don't  believe  that  happiness  is 
giyen  for  a  few  years,  only  to  be  taken  away  again." 

"  Bravo,  Buth ! "  said  Maurice ;  "  I  could  not  have 
a  better  partner  to  vanquish  the  opponents." 

"We  are  not  vanquished,  are  we,  Mary?"  said 
Tina ;  "  our  belief  remains  unshaken  by  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy."  • 

"Perfectly;  we  end  as  we  began " 

"  Perfect  friends,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Maurioe,  smiling. 

"Well,  yes;  it  would  be  of  no  use txyingto  regard 
any  of  you  as  enemies,  where  I  am  so  happy,"  answered 
Mary,  laughing. 


"APOSTLE  AND   HIGH  PRIEST." 


BY    TAB    B£T.   BOBBRT     MAGUIBE,     H.A.,     TICAB     OY     CLEBKEKWBLL. 

'  IHierafare,  holy  bretliTeB,  partaken  of  tha  heavenlj  calling,  ooaaider  the  Apoetle  and  High  FHaat  of  oar  pifofaaaUm,  Christ 

-HeV.  iii.  1. 

the  Law.  And  this  is  accomplished  throughout  the 
Epistle  by  the  strongly-defined  contrasts  by  which 
the  argument  is  set  forth.  That  argument  had 
already  proceeded  thus  far  (chapters  i.  and  ii.) — ^thot 
Oirist  was  "  abore  angels ; "  and  yet  that "  He  was 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  IThns  Jesus 
was  proved  to  be  €k)d  and  man— Qod«  to  save^  and 


JHB  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written 
with  one  very  special  purpose,  to  exalt 
and  extol  the  privileges  of  Christians ; 
and  this  by  setting  forth  the  superiority 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  ("  our 
profession"),  over  and  above  that  of  any  preceding 
diapensatien,  and  especially  over  that  of  Moses  and 
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man,  to  sympathise.  This  Saviour  is  brought  near 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  Jews  by  the  signifi- 
cant aiid  familiar  illustration  of  their  High  Priest, 
*'  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  Him  to  foe 
made  like  unto  His  brethren,  that  He  zoight  be  a 
merciful  and  faithfid  High  Priest  in  things  per- 
taining to  God,  to  make  reconoiliatk)n  for  the 
sins  of  the  people"  (Heb.  ii.  17).  This  is  the 
ground  of  the  argument  of  the  Spistle :  a  High 
Priest  so  Divine,  and  yet  so  human ;  so  gloriously 
gi*eat,  and  yet  so  humanly  near,  and  so  bountifully 
good;  one  who  is  brought  so  close  to  us,  in 
His  nature,  and  work,  and  love — ^thus  constituting 
the  privilege  of  Christians  as  very  great,  and  one 
greatly  to  be  prized,  as  It  is  one  that  they  shall 
be  held  responsible  for.  Hence  the  words  of  the 
exhortation  which  we  have  prefixed  to  .this  pi^r 
— "Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the 
heavenly  calling,  consider  the  Apostle  and  High 
Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus." 

L  We  shall  first  briefly  notice  the  name  by 
which  we  are  called-^"  holy  brethren."  The  foU 
lowers  of  Christ  were  called  by  various  titles  in 
the  New  Testament — e.g^  "  brethren,"  "  disciples," 
"them  that  believed,"  and  "Christians,"  as  also 
"saints."  Here  the  term  ''holy"  is  the  same  as 
in  Bom.  i«  7,  "  called  to  be  saints,**  and  similarly 
in  2  Cor.  i.  1;  Eph.  i  1,  &c.  &c.  It  is  v«ry 
likely  it  meant  then,  as  it  means  now,  rather 
what  Christian  men  ought  to  be,  than  what  they 
really  are.  Nevertheless,  we  are  here  addressed  in 
all  the  significance  of  the  term  "  holy  brethren," 
indicating  the  holy  faith  we  are  called  to  profess, 
and  the  holy  character  by  which  we  are  to  be 
known. 

II.  We  are  reminded  of  the  privileges  we  are 
called  to  possess  and  enjoy — "partakers  of  the 
heavenly  calling.''  We  are  partakers  of  something 
*•  heavenly^"  and  therefore  of  something  "  holy." 
All  holiaesa  ia  from  heaven,  and  our  calling  ia 
heavenly.  It  was  .a  voice  from  heaven  that  gava 
the  Law  of  God  to  Israel.  It  was  a  voioe  from 
heaven  that  designated  Jesus  as  the  "beloved 
Son."  It  was  a  voice  fW>m  heaven  that  summoned 
Saul  of  Tarsus  to  the  feet  of  Jesus;  and  very  likely 
it  was  this  that  suggested  the  apostle's  injunction 
that  we  "  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  caUing**  (Phil.  iii.  14).  From  whatever 
place  a  voice  proceeds,  calling  us,  thither  the  eye 
is  turned.  To  be  oilled  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
is  heavenly  in  its  source,  and  heavenward  in  its 
purpose*— from  the  holy  place,  calling  us  to  a  holy 
character. 

IIl^  Then  tbsre  is  the  great  duty  consequent  on 
this  QftUing)  $j^d  resulting  from  these  privileges-*- 
"  Consider  the.  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our 
profession."  That  is,  being  "  holy  brethren,"  co^-. 
aider  |ihe  Source  of  that  holiness ;  being  "  partakers 
of  the  heavenly  caUinis,"  c9naider,Him  that  hath 


called  you — "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
me"(Ps.xvL8). 

This  Person  is  specified  by  name-^"  Christ 
Jesus."  He  that  was  "above  angels,"  and  «u 
"made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels;"  He  that 
was  greater  than  Moses;  He  that  was  the  "end 
of  the  oommandment ;"  He  of  whom  this  Epistle 
waa  written,  to  exalt  His  character,  to  establish 
His  claims,  and  to  show  how  He  can  stand  com- 
pariaon  and  contrast — '*  Conaider  Him,''  saith  the 
Scripture. 

He  is  also  aet  forth  in  the  offices  He  holds; 
two  of  which  are  mentioned  here — "  Apostle"  and 
"High  Priest."    One  of  these  would  be  familiar 
to  Christians,  the  other  to  Jews ;  although  both 
of  these  were  of  Jewish  significance.     (l\  "  The 
Apostle"    An  "apostle"   is  one  ."sent;"  henoe 
the  Messiah  was  spoken  of  in  the  prophets  as  the 
*  Messenger  of  the  covenant "  (MaL  iii.  1),  and  as 
the  Shiloh— i.6.,  "  Sent."    There  is,  indeed,  an  in- 
tentional contrast  even  in  this :  He  is  above  and 
beyond  the  dignity  of  apostles  (the  highest  title 
and  dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry).  At  the  firsi 
they  were  called  "  disciples,"  learning  of  their  great 
Master ;  afterwards  they  were  called  "  apostles,' 
because  they  were  "sent  forth"  to  teach  vrhaL 
they  had  learnt  of  Him.    Yet  there  were  itcekt 
appatles ;  but  He  is  *^  the  Apostle ; "  so  that  in  this, 
as  iu  all  other  things.  He  mig^t  have  the  pre- 
eminenceu    And  (2)  "the  High  Priest."    There 
was  no  office  more  illustrative  to  the  Jewish  miud 
than  that  of  his  *^  high  priest."    The  Jewish  high 
priest  was  everything  to    the  Jew — the  centre, 
aouroer  and  end  of  all.      If   the  Jew  needed 
oounseL  advice,  or  any  aid,  he  aought  it  at  the 
hands  of  his  priest ;  if  he  had  a  woe  at  his  heart 
or  a  sorrow  on  his  mind,  he  referred  it  to  hb 
priest ;  hia  sin  offering  and  his  thank  offering  he 
laid  at  the  fbet  of  the  priest;  and  he  doubtless 
felt  the  safer  the  closer  he  clung  to  the  skirts 
of  the  priest's  garment.     And  above  all  these 
priests  waa  the  high   priests  the   greatest  and 
chiefeat  of  them  all,  to  whom  it  belonged  erec 
to  make  atonement  (of  course,  only  typical  atone- 
ment), and  on  the  basia  of  that   atonement  to 
offer  intercession  for  the  sins  of  the  people.    And 
now  all  this  haa  passed  into  the  hands  of  "the 
High  Priest  of  our  profession;"  yea»  more  than 
ever  belonged  to  earthly  priosts,  and  much  more 
than   can   ever   be   entrusted  to  human  bands 
again.    Our  ''High  Priest"  is  Jesus.    Ho  is  the 
Source  .of  all  counsel,  advice,  assistance;  to  Him 
all  our  sins    and  sorrows  must  be  homo;  His 
atonement  (not  a  typical,  but  a  real  and  tme 
atonement)   is  the  ransom  of  sin;    and  on  the 
basis  of  that  atonement  He  "maketh  intercession 
to  God  for  us." 

Such  is  "  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  oar 
profession^  Christ  Jesus  ;*'  and  we  are  commanded 
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to  **  consider  "  Him.    What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word — "  consider  P  " 

1.  We  are  to  ** consider**  Him  wUh  a  thovghU 
fvX  and  loving  consideration.  The  same  word 
occurs  again  in  this  Epistle  (x.  24) — ^"  And  let  us 
consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and 
to  good  works."  It  is  mutual  considercUion,  one 
for  another,  that  is  here  enjoined— that  generous 
ihoughtftdness  which,  when  practised  between 
man  and  man,  brings  forth  the  fruits  of  joy.  Con- 
sideration for  another  means  that  whatever  I  know 
will  please  or  displease  my  brother,  I  will,  for  his 
sake,  do  or  refrain  from  doing.  If  a  word  or  deed 
is  calculated  to  offend  or  wound,  I  will  forbear 
to  speak  that  word  or  to  do  that  deed ;  and  the 
more  sensitive  to  wrong  any  one  may  be,  the  more 
considerate  of  that  person  ought  we  to  become. 
There  are  many  inconsiderate  acts  and  words 
which  might  be  spared  by  just  a  Uttle  thought- 
fulness.  There  are  more  wrongs  done  fer  want  of 
thought  than  for  want  of  heart.  Therefore  all  the 
greater  necessity  that  we  "consider"  one  another. 
Now,  in  the  same  way  we  are  to  '* consider" 
Christ.  He  is  so  sensitive,  and  so  easily  grieved. 
It  is  possible  to  please  Him,  or  to  displease.  He 
will  not  enter  or  occupy  our  hearts  against  our 
will.  He  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks,  but  if 
we  do  not  rise  and  open  to  Him,  He  will  not 
violently  or  forcibly  break  in  that  door;  and,  after 
we  have  opened  the  door  of  our  hearts.  He  will 
not  overstay  His  welcome,  not  a  single  moment ; 
but  will  departs  if  He  be  not  welcomed.  To 
"consider  "  Him,  then,  is  to  consult  the  mind  of 
Christ,  and  to  do  His  pleasure,  with  a  thoughtful 
and  loving  consideraiion, 

2.  We  are  to  "con^der"  Him  in  the  spirit 
of  study  and  of  meditcUion.  Like  the  student  of 
art  in  a  picture  gallery:  see  how  he  studies  the 
masters !  He  sits  down  before  some  great  nfiaa* 
terpiece,  and  with  studious  attention  he  "con- 
siders '*  it.  There  are  bat  two  directions  of  that 
student's  eye — first  to  the  model  and  pattern,  and 
then  to  his  own  canvas,  to  transfer,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  eveiy  tinge  and  tint,  and  ligbb  and  shade, 
from  the  original  to  his  copy.  Thus  are  we  to  "  con- 
sider'* Christ :  He  is  peifect,  and  we  *must  copy 
Him ;  He  is  the  Great  Master,  and  we  must  learn 
of  Him.  As  Mary,  His  mother,  heard  all  His 
sayings,  and  pondered  them  (t.e.,  weighed  them, 
weighed  their  value,  meaning,  and  significance) 
in  her  heart;  as  another  Mary  sat  at  His  feet, 
rapt  in  loving  contemplation;  as  that  same  Mary 
poured  the  alabaster  box  of  spikenard  on  His 
feet;  or  as  another  woman  of  the  Gospel  did  more 
and  better  than  that— washing  His  feet  with  her 
tears,  and  wiping  them  with  the  hairs  o^  her 
head.  Yes,  the  box  of  ointment,  however  costly, 
could  be  bought  for  money;  but  tears  are  price- 
less; not  from  the  mart,  but  from  the  heart;  not 


for  money,  but  for  love.^  Like  all  these,  we  must 
"consider"  Him,  in  the  spirit  of  earnest  study, 
and  meditation. 

And  this  is  just  what  is  most  needed  to  advance 
us,  and  to  perfect  us,  in  the  likeness  of  Christ. 
How  can  we  become  like  unto  Him,  if  we  never 
strive  to  study  and  imitate  Him  P  It  is  for  lack 
of  this  that  we  are  as  we  are,  so  fiu*  from  the 
likeness  of  Christ  Jesus.  We  give  ourselves  no 
time  or  opportunity  for  thus  "  considering  "  Him. 
It  is  work,  work — and  sometimes  even  the  Lord's 
work — that  absorbs  our  attention,  and  leaves  but 
little  time  for  study  and  meditation.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  too,  that  some  of  us  take  but  little  interest 
in  Christ;  giving  up,  leaving  our  first  love,  grow- 
ing cold,  becoming  lukewarm,  with  the  terrible 
result  of  Gk)d's  disfavour  and  contempt.  Let  U8» 
then,  in  the  true  spirit  of  earnest  study,  consider 
Him! 

3.  We  are  to  "consider"  Him  in  tlie  spirit 
of  ohseruation  and  expectancy.  We  are  in  heart 
and  mind  to  ascend  to  that  place  whither  Christ 
has  gone;  and  we  are  also  to  be  in  the  earnest 
expectation  of  those  servants  who  wait  for  their 
Lord's  coming.  Christ*  our  High  Priest,  has 
gone  away,  and  He  is  to  return  again.  In  His 
departure,  and  in  His  promised  return,  we  are 
observantly  and  expectantly  to  **  consider  "  Him. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  Jew  in  his  observation  of 
his  High'  Priest.  .The  Jewish  worshipper  looked 
ever  toward  Jerusalem;  entering  Jerusalem — ^in 
person  or  in  thought— he  wended  his  way  to  the 
Temple;  and  there  (and  especially  on  the  great 
day  of  Atonement)  he  looked  for  the  coming  forth 
of  the  high  priest.  His  eye  followed  him  as  he 
entered  into  the  Temple;  and  when  he  had  passed 
within  the  veil,  and  the  eye  of  the  body  failed 
to  see  him  more,  then  the  eye  of  the  mind  pur- 
sued and  followed  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
office,  and  the  worshippers  would  say — "And  now 
(within  the  veil)  he  is  appearing  before  God  for 
us ;"  and  (after  an  interval), "  And  now  he  is  hold- 
ing up  the  blood  for  us;"  and  yet  again,  "And  now 
he  is  making  intercession,  through  that  blood,  for 
us  i"  And  as  the  people  waited  for  Zacharias,  so> 
with  greater  expectation,  we  wait  for  our  High 
Priest— *on  this  the  day  of  our  oblation.  Our  High 
Priest  has  entered  into  heaven  for  us;  let  us 
"consider"  Him  there — ^now  offering  up  His  own 
blood,  and  now  making  intercession  to  God  for  us: 
and  with  longing  eyes  let  us  look  for  His  appear- 
ing, when  our  High  Priest  shall  retui*n  again,  to 
give  His  people  the  benediction  of  peace.  As  the 
parents  of  Jesus  earnestly  and  anxiously  sought 
the  Child  as  He  tarried  behind  at  Jerusalem; 
as  the  sisters  at  Bethany  hi^  Him  in  their 
thoughts  and  longingly  sighed  for  His  presence, 
and  urgently  sent  to  call  Him  from  a  far-off  distant 
**  lAOzymB  ftQiaanua  pntiodMiflUB."— ^MitftL 
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place;  as  the  disciples  and  the  women  pressed 
forward  early  to  the  sepulchre — some  running, 
some  outrunning,  some  stooping  down,  and  some 
entering  in^  as  the  Twelve  ''looked  steadfastly 
toward  heaven,"  as  He  ascended  up;  and  the 
angels  asked  them,  **  Why  stand  ye  gaamg  up  into 
heaven?*'  as  Peter,  when  he  recounted  to  his 
brethren  the  vision  on  the  housetop,  said,  "  Upon 
the  which  when  I  had  fastened  mine  eyes,  I  con- 
eidered"*  (Acts  xi.  6).  Ah,  their  hearts  were 
intent  upon  Him;  their  eyes  were  '* fastened" 
fixed,  transfixed,  on  these  things.  And  so  must 
ours  be,  if  we  would  be  Christ's,  as  they  were. 
They  looked   with  observation  and  expectancy; 

*  "  I  oozudderecL''— -The  Bame  Tob  again  aa  in  the  Epiatie  to 
the  Hebrewa  iii.  1. 


and  so  must  we  ''consider"  Him— in  heart  and 
mind  going  after  Him  to  heaven,  and,  in  the 
earnest  expectation  of  men  waiting  for  their  Lord, 
looking  for  His  appearing. 

Go,  then,  and  learn  what  all  this  meanefch: 
'*  Consider  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  oar 
profession,  Christ  Jesus  " — thoughtfully  and  with 
due  consideration  as  to  what  will  please  and  what 
displease  Him ;  studiously,  in  the  earnest  imitatiou 
of  Christ,  cur  great  Example ;  and  in  the  spirit 
of  observation  and  expectancy,  going  after  Him 
whither  He  hath  gone,  and  looking  out  for  His 
appearing,  when  He,  our  great  High  Priest,  shall 
come  through  the  veil  of  those  riven  clouds,  and 
spread  forth  His  hands,  and  bestow  upon  all  Hia 
waiting  people  the  blessing  of  eternal  peace. 


FANNY'S      FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA.  CRAIG-KMOX,  AUTHOR  OP  "  BSTHBa  WEST,"   "  TWO  TBAES/'  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

FADING. 

[E  winter  had  been  a  mild 
one.    The  spring  came  early. 
All  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  Park  Villas    the  hedges 
were   greeniog.      Primroses 
were  gleaming  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  would  have  been 
gleaming  on  the  banks,  but 
)0  near  London  for  the  least 
in  freedom.     There  was  that 
sweetness  in  the  air  which  is 
'-time  only,  though  it  is  no 
ison  of  the  poets.     The  birds 
felt  it,  and  sang;  the  earth  felt  it,  and 
blossomed.    Alas!   for  those  who  did  not  or  could 
not  feel  it — for  the  pent-up  city  children;   or  the 
youth  cankered  and  blighted;  for  the  manhood,  con- 
scious that  a  glory  has  passed  away  alike  from  earth 
without  and  spirit  within. 

Lupy  Tabor  came  out  of  the  house  and  into  the 
high-walled  garden,  in  the  sweet  Mareh  morning, 
and  stood  on  the  steps  for  a  moment  listening  to  the 
birds,  the  sunshine  bending  down  her  eyelids.  Muff 
jumped  about  her,  and  wriggled  his  fat  little  body 
with  delight,  and  started  away  as  if  he  was  saying, 
"Now  for  a  run."  He  made  more  than  one  start  and 
came  back  again,  wriggling  and  whining,  for  his 
mistress  did  not  move.  She  used  to  try  races  with 
him  down  the  garden  walk,  and  that  was  what  he 
wanted  now.  He  looked  up  in  her  face  and  said 
so— plain  as  dog  could  speak. 

She  understood  him  perfectly.  "  No^no,  doggie," 
she  said,  and  shook  her  head  at  him  sadly.  A  sparrow 
lighted  on  the  path  and  Muff  was  alter  him  as  fast 


as  his  little  legs  would  cany  him.  The  bird  hopped 
on  to  a  branch  of  lilac,  and  chirped  at  him,  chafBng 
him  unmercifully.  He  felt  it,  and  came  back  to  Ms 
mistress  a  miserable  dog. 

Lucy's  eyes  ran  along  the  ground.  On  the  brown 
earth  the  bright  spring  flowers  shone  radiantly. 
Here  a  cluster  of  crocuses  shot  up  their  tiny  flame- 
spires  ;  there  a  knot  of  primroses  lay  like  drops  of 
sunshine,  and  a  soUtary  snowdrop  hung  its  head 
between.  With  a  sigh  Lucy  stooped  and  gathered 
it.  Then  she  went  down  the  walk,  from  spet  to  spot 
of  blossom,  and  gathered  all  she  could  flnd.  She 
brought  in  quite  a  posy — the  flrstlings  of  her  flock. 
Her  mamma  was  in  the  dining-room  still.  Mr.  Tabor 
had  been  gone  an  hour  or  more.  "  See,"  said  Lucy, 
holding  the  flowers  towards  her  mother ;  "  and,  oh, 
mamma !  to  think  that  they  are  blooming  and  that 
she  is  fading." 

The  flowers  she  had  gathered  were  for  Geraldine 
Lov^'oy.  As  the  spring  had  advanced  she  had 
become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  now  the  doctor  had 
given  it  as  his  private  opinion  that  she  could  not 
recover. 

Lucy  had  been  deeply  interested  in  Qeraldine 
from  the  first.  She  liked  her  better  than  she  hked 
Ada,  whom  she  did  not  quite  understand — indeed, 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  she  had,  for  Ada  did 
not  in  the  least  understand  herself.  Geraldine.  whose 
qualities  lay  more  on  the  surface,  loved  books  and 
flowers  and  music,  which  Ada  could  not  satisfy  her- 
self with,  because  other  things  were  so  much  more 
necessary,  especially  money — which,  indeed,  could  pro- 
cure them  all,  and  the  girl  brooded,  and  was  dissatis- 
fied, and  restless  and  eager,  and,  it  seemed,  worldly 
in  her  eagerness.  So  Lucy  brought  Geraldine  her 
favourite  books  and  read  them  to  her,  and  in  the 
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new  atmosphere,  and  her  inyalid  quietude  and  calm, 
Geraldine*8  mind  grew  like  a  hot-house  plant.  Life 
appeared  before  her  in  a  totally  new  aspect ;  no  longer 
a  treadmill  round  of  working  to  live,  and  liv^ing 
to  work,  barren  of  all  nobler  result,  but  a  great 
triumphal  progress,  leading  to  all  that  heart  eould 
desire  of  beauty  and  good. 

Everybody  round  her,  too,  was  so  kind,  so  .good, 
and  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  the  little  circle  of  Park 
Villas  had  wanted  something  on  which  to  expend 
their  more  imselfish  affections,  so  great  was  the  flow 
of  tenderness  towards  th^  fading  girl.  Lucy  was  a 
daily  visitor,  and  Arthur  Wildish  found  his  way  there 
in  her  train,  and  famished  an  enlivening  element^ 
especially  delighting  in  drawing  out  Ada. 

For  Mrs.  Austin  Geraldine  had  developed  a  strong 
attachment  Mrs.  Austin  would  bring  her  oostly 
delicacies,  but  there  was  something  in  Ellen  which 
was  more  to  the  girl  than  these.  She  had  little  enough 
appetite  for  earthly  food ;  but  she  had  an  undefined 
craving  for  all  spiritual  nourishment,  and  she  had 
fastened  upon  Mrs.  Austin  as  the  one  from  whom 
she  desired  something  that  the  others  had  not  to 
give.  There  was  something  religious  in  Ellen's 
aspect  which  attracted  the  girl,  though  no  word  of 
formal  piety  had  been  spoken  between  them. 

GeraJdine,  though  she  knew  it  not,  was  fast  facing 
away  from  earth.  At  first  she  had  not  assumed  invalid 
habits  at  all,  but  had  gone  about  the  house,  with  lier 
slight  cough  and  drooping. figure,  and  had  even  crept 
out  in  the  sunshine,  and  gone  once  or  twice  to  church. 
Then  the  doctor  had  forbidden  her  to  go  abroad*  and 
she  had  moved  freely  from  room  to  room,  gradually 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  until  she  had  .to  be 
assists  in  that.  Then  the  downward  progress  was 
more  rapid.  A  day  came  when  she  could  not  leave 
her  room  at  all;  and  another  followed  when  she  had 
to  remain  in  her  bed ;  and  still  her  eyes  were  not 
opened.  The  weather  was  trying,  thegr  wd,  and  if 
she  could  only  eat  and  drink  and  .^e  enough  of 
medicine^  she  ; might  get  weU  when  'the  summer 
came. 

It  was  to  "S/Sgs.  Austin  that  the  doctor  first  spoke 
his  assurance,  that  all  hope  was  vain ;  and  having 
broken  it  to  Fanny  and  the  rest,  to  all  indeed  with 
the  exertion  of  Ada,  even  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovejoy, 
who  came  about  once  a  week  now,  it  was  she  who 
was  seleated  to  tell  €(eraldine  herself.  They  feared 
to  tell  Ada  first,  lest  the  scene  between  the  sisters 
should  be  too  painful,  and  th^  trusted  to  Geraldine 
to  soften  Ada's  grief.  Ellen  was  left  alone  with  her 
for  the  purpose,  trembling  at  the  task  before  -her 
and  praying  that  she  might  have  strength  to  do  it 
tenderly. 

"  Are  you  feeling  very  ill,  dear?"  she  asked,  bending 
over  her. 

Geraldine  looked  up  at  her  with  eyes  grown  un- 
naturally large  and  bright,  and  did  not  speak,  but 
gave  a  patient  smile  and  Uttle  nod  for  answer. 


Ellen  went  and  poured  out  a  cordial,  and  sayings, 
Take  this,  dear,"  raised  and  supported  her  whiic 
she  drank  it. 

"  Baise  me  up  a  little,"  said  Geraldine,  "  I  feel 
80  faint.  Often  in  the  night  I  seem  to  be  sinking, 
sinking,  sinking  down  through  the  bed  and  the  floor 
and  the  earth.  I  was  feeling  it  now.  I  like  yow  arm 
round  me  so." 

Ellen's  heart  beat.  If  she  did  not  tell  her  now,  it 
would  soon  be  too  late.  "Would  you  like  some 
one  to  pray  with  you?"  she  asked,  touching  the 
girl's  forehead  with  her  lips. 

Ellen  will  never  forget  the  look  of  terror  that 
dawned  upon  Geraldine'a  face.  Her  breath  failed, 
and  she  sank  into  a  momentaiy  swoon.  But  £lien 
stood  fast,  upholding  her^  though  unable  to  keep  her 
tears  from  falling. 

At  length  Geraldine  opened  her  ^yes  again  and 
looked  up  at  her,  whispering,  "Am  I  so  ill F  am  1 
going  to  die?" 

"We  will  txy  and  keep  you  as  long  as  we  can, 
dear;  we  love  you  very  much*"  said  EUen;  "bat 
God  is  calling  you  away  from  us;  you  must  tnut 
in  His  love;  you  must  try  and  say  His  will  be 
done." 

"Oh I  I  can't — I  can't  1"  came  from  the  parched 
lips.  '^I.want  ta  get  better,  and  to  get  up  and  go 
home." 

"My  darling,  you  are  going  home  to  God  and 
to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  You  would  not  go  un- 
willingly?" 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  did  |iot  answer^  and  Ellen 
in  a  low  voice  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer*  Oeraldine's 
face  grew  calmer,  and  soon  Ellen  laid  her  down  like 
a  child  asleep.  But  in  a  little  i^e  woke  itgain  with  a 
start  and  a  look  of  fear,  painful  to  seo,  and  when 
Ellen  would  have  spoken,  she  be^ed  her  quickly  not 
to  speak  of  that. 

They  had  trusted  to  her  to  tell  .^di^  but  she  did 
not.  All  the  day  her  eyes  followed  wistfully  her 
sistex^s  every  movement;  but  ;ihe  spoke  little,  and 
not  at  all  of  herself. 

Mrs.  Austin  stayed  witii  her  that  night,  and  in  the 
night  Geraldine's  mental  suffering  increased  with  the 
restlessness  and  ezhauatioh  whioh  generally  came  on 
then.  EUen  was  always  by  her  when  she  woke  from 
her  brief  snatches  of  slumber,  always  ready  to  sop- 
port  her  in  her  arms,  and  to  whisper  all  that  she 
loBJr  of  the  consoling  words  of  inspiration;  but  in 
spite  of  all,  cold  dews  of  terror  stood  on  the  girl'i 
forehead.  Not  only  did  she  cling  to  life,  which  had 
never  before  seemed  so  inviting,  but  she  shrank  from 
death,  with  all  the  horror  of  a  child  who  dreads  the 
darkness. 

In  the  morning,  after  consulting  Fanny,  Mrs. 
Austin  wrote  to  Mr.  Huntingdon,  begg^g  him  to 
come  and  see  Geraldine.  The  note  was  sent  by  a 
servant  who  brought  back  the  message  that  Mr. 
Hantingdon  was  not  at  home. 
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OHAPTEE  XXII. 
BOKiTHnra  wbono  about  thx  hsast. 
Thx  first  SnndAj  alter  Iiis  humiliating  proposal — or 
rather  non-proposal — ^Mr.  Huntingdon  had  dreaded 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Austin  in  her  pew  near  the 
pulpit;  he  also  dreaded  her  non-appearance.  He  had 
to  strire  hard  on  first  entering  the  desk  to  banish 
her  from  his  mind,  and  he  nerer  raised  his  eyes  for 
a  moment  during  the  service.  He  had  been  thinking 
what  were  her  feelings  toward  hun,  now  that  in  all 
probabOity  she  had  drawn  the  correct  conclusion 
from  his  conduct.  These  thoughts  seemed  to  struggle 
upwards  in  his  mind,  but  by  great  efibrt  and  deter- 
mination he  kept  them  away  while  he  was  engaged 
in  the  serrioes  of  the  Lord's  house. 

Once  or  twice  he  stumbled  in  his  sermon  at  some 
remote  allusion  to  the  riches  of  this  world.  How 
dared  he  measure  things  by  the  high,  unworldly 
standard  of  the  (Gospel  ?  How  should  he  e^er  be  able 
to  denounce  that  worldliness  which  now  seemed  to 
him  the  one  thing  against  which  he  was  called  to 
preach,  the  thing  which  abore  all  things  was  dosing 
men's  eyes  and  hardening  their  he^rtis. 

The  next  Sunday  came,  and  Mrs.  Austin  was  not 
present  She  was  spending  the  day  in  rest,  and  in 
sitting  with  Geraldine,  who  needed  constant  attend- 
ance now.  Mr.  Huntingdon  tortured  himself  with 
her  absence,  as  he  had  done  with  her  presence.  She 
could  not^listen  to  him  any  more,  that  was  evident. 
It  was  quite  natural,  even  justifiable,  her  falling 
away  from  him.  What  could  lus  ministrations  be 
worth  to  lier  ?  Would  not  every  hearer  he  had  fall 
away  from  him  if  he  knew  this  secret  of  his  ? 

Mr.  Huntingdon  did  not  feel  this  torture  sharply; 
lie  might  have  thrown  it  off  in  some  way  more  readily 
if  he  had;  he  felt  it  in  a  dull,  heavy,  constant  fashion, 
and  wae  patient  under  it,  as  under  a  hurt  deserved. 
But  he  was  not  like  men  such  as  Philip,  who  can 
bear  tlieir  burden  aloi)»— nay,  in  some  sort  take  a 
savage  pleasure  in  its  galling  them.  He  longed  for 
solace  under  it,  for  help  to  bear  it — human  as  well 
as  Bivxne.  And  failing  to  find  this,  he  began  to  feel 
ill  and  depressed  beyond  measure.  He  was  weak  and 
languid;  through  all  his  robustness  and  ruddiness 
the  fact  made  itself  apparent.  He  was  pale  about 
the  lips,  and  had  a  withered  look.  He  felt  an  utter 
want  of  energy,  a  prostratiott  of  spirit  greater  than 
any  he  had  ever  known.  He  told  two  gentlemen 
whom  he  met  coming  out  of  church  that  he  was  ill. 
They  said  he  looked  ill,  and  duly  commiserated  him. 
Then  they  told  their  wives,  who  communicated  to 
^ther  wives  the  interesting  intelligence,  and  the 
oommiseraiaon  spread.  On  Monday  inquiries  were 
made  at  his  lodgings.  On  Tuesday  an  old  lady  sent 
^m  a  parcel  of  lambs'-wool  hosiery,  with  a  letter 
informing  him  how  best  to  guard  himself  against  the 
^oonstandes  d  the  season,  and  beseeching  him  to 
^ake  caare  of  his  throal^  in  which  $he  had  noti<^  a 


huskiness.  On  Wednesday  he  encountered  a  bevy  of 
youthful  matrons,  and  was  entreated  to  keep  indoors, 
as  the  wind  was  in  the  east,  and  he  locked  really 
dreadful. 

**  Tou  are  overworking,  I  am  sure,"  said  one,  with- 
out the  faintest  notion  of  what  constituted  over- 
work. 

"Vo,  not  that,  at  any  rate,"  he  answered;  ''it  is 
possible  I  may  not  be  working  enough." 

"Isn't  he  a  dear?"  said  one  to  tiie  other  when  they 
had  bidden  him  good-bye. 

Nevertheless  he  went  home  and  began  to  feel 
**  dreadf  uL"  He  assured  himself  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  breakdown,  that  the  energy  which  had 
flagged  would  return  no  more:  Perhaps  he  might 
never  be  allowed  to  do  any  more  work:  he  would 
I  hare  to  go  home,  give  up  his  charge,  and  drag  out 
weaiy  months,  or  even  years  in  sickness  and  inaction. 
And  yet  when  he  called  in  the  merry  young  dootor, 
who  examined  him  with  care,  all  the  satisfiaction  he 
got  was — "  My  dear  fellow,  there's  nothing  whatever 
the  matter  with  you.  You're  sound  as  a  bell — a 
little  out  of  tone,  i>erhape,  with  a  slightly  relaxed 
throat,  but  nothing  else." 

Privately  to  himself  the  doctor  remarked,  "  What 
cowards  those  strong,  healthy  fellows  are  in  the 
matter  of  disease ;  but  he  certainly  does  look  pulled 
— something  wrong  with  the  heart,  I  femqy,"  and  he 
laughed  knowingly. 

But  Mr.  Huntingdon  felt  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  so  he  packed  some  things  into  a  black  bag, 
and  early  next  morning  went  off  by  train  to  Korwich. 
His  father  and  mother  with  sister  Clara  lived  there 
in  a  quiet  and  unpretending  manner.  They  did  not 
expect  him  so  soon  again,  for  he  had  very  recently 
paid  them  a  visit,  nevertheless  they  were  glad  to 
welcome  him — unusuaQy  glad.  On  Hie  last  oocasion 
he  had  come  to  confide  to  them  the  intention  he  had 
formed  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Austin.  It  was  to  them 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  moment  whom  he  should 
many;  perhaps  they  would  have  been  glad  if  he 
had  remained  single  f  er  their  sakes ;  but  they  had 
not  thought  of  opposing  him — nay  more,  they  had 
heartily  wished  him  success.  They  Ijad  heard  his 
eulogium  on  Ellen  with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
excellence  of  his  choice,  and  they  had  awaited  with 
trembling  anxiety  the  result  of  his  proposal,  of  which 
he  had  modestly  told  them  he  was  by  no  means 
sure. 

Then  had  come  a  letter  to  Clara,  a  letter  which 
ran: — 

'*  DsAii  Cl&va,— lUnk  no  mom  of  what  I  oune  down  to  tell 
yoa ;  it  hM  all  ended  in  smoke.  Ton  v  not  going  to  loeo 
yoarUg  fellow  after  alL  Ton  had  boat  make  up  yoor  ndnd  to 
keep  bim  altogether.  Some  day  70a  aball  oome  and  be  mj 
little  booaekeeper,  and  bnllj  me  ap  mnob  aa  70a  pleaae.  I  leaTO 
it  t<yyoa  to  tell  thin  pieoe  of  news  to  those  whom  it  oonoeams 
asU«btlyaapoflBible. 

*'Tonr  affeotionate 

•*  CKiaLvr." 

This  Clara  naturally  inteipreted  into  the  fact  that 
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Bat  in  His  boundless  mercy  may  find  room. 

They  scouted  her.     They  shrunk  beneath  her  touch. 

His  gentle  verdict  was — "  She  lov^d  much." 
And  wheresoever,  to  the  day  of  doom. 
The  Gospel  shall  be  preached  forth  there  shall  loom 


Her  shadowed  history.    All  else  forgot. 
There  stands  her  record,  free  from  stain  or  blot, 
Her  legend  thus  evolved  from  Tone's  deep  womb, 
"  Last  at  the  Sufferer's  cross :  first  at  the  Sanour^s 
tomb  I" 


CHILD    RUTH. 

BY     BEATBICB      LEIGH     HUNT. 


CHAPTEB  V. 
I XJBIKG  the  evening  there  was  a  fire 
in  the  drawing-room,  although  the 
weather  was  mild,  and  the  cosy,  idle 
twilight  was  very  much  appreciated* 
by  Euth,  who  sat  on  the  rug  at 
Stephen's  feet,  looking  into  the  fire. 

"  Do  you  remember  your  promise,  Euth"?"  asked 
Maurice,  after  a  short  silence  that  had  reigned  in  the 
room.  " The  nightingale  sings  in  the  evening;*'  and 
he  rose  and  opened  the  piano. 

Ettth  followed  '^^^  without  making  any  objection, 
but  felt  very  like  a  martyr  as  she  seated  herself.  For 
a  minute  she  remained  quite  silent,  and  then  began 
"  Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord."  The  pause*  that  ensued 
when  she  ceased  singing  was  a  far  better  proof  of 
appreciation  than  any  chorus  of  th&nks  would  have 
been ;  and  Euth,  quite  coxiscious  of  sympathy,  soon 
lost  her  nervousness  with  the  Eaes,' and  sang  and 
played  as  she  was  bidden.  'At  last  she  rose,  and 
returning  to' the  doctor,  kn^i  down  'at  his  side. 

•*  My  child,  you  are  very  tired,"  he  said^  stroking 
her  hair;  "  I  must  send  you -away  again." 

"Not  yet;  it  is  so  early.  Mayn't  I  stay  a  little 
while?" 

"  No,  not  even  for  a  Httle  while.  I  know  better 
than  you  what  is  good  for  you,  and  I  must  ta!ke  care 
of  my  little  friend." 

"  It  seems  such  a  pity  to  go  to  sleep,  and  lose  all 
the  beautiful  night,"  said  Euth,  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  moonlit  garden. 

"  And  would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  spoil  those  beautiful 
eyes?"  asked  Stephen,  smiling,  as  he  drew  her  to 
him  and  kissed  her.  "  The  beauty  of  the  night  is 
not  wasted  even  if  Euth  sleeps.  Good  night,  little 
one." 

"  What  a  dear  child  that  is,"  said  Mrs.  Eae,  as 
Euth  closed  the  door  behind  her.  "  It  seems  to  me, 
Mary,  as  if  I  had  two  more  children  given  to  me." 

"  And  we  have  a  mamjna,"  answered  Mary  in  a  low 
voice,  taking  Mrs.  Eae's  hand  in  both  hers.  "  You 
don't  know  how  much  good  this  visit  has  done  Euth 
already.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  her  so 
happy.  It  is  a  great  trouble  to  me  that  she  seems 
so  dissatisfied  when  she  is  at  school,  and  I  can't 
account  for  it." 

"Euth  is  not  like  most  children;  and  naturally. 


therefore,  the  treatment  which  would  suit  others  is 
entirely  unfit  for  her  in'many  respects,"  said  Stephen. 

"  But  I  am  sure  Miss  Windham  is  extremely  kind 
to  all  the  girls,  and  Euth  often  behaves  very  badly, 
because  she  is  so  passionate ;  though  I  am  sure  she 
is  always  sorry  when  she  has  been  in  a  temper." 

"  A  nature  to  suffer  and  to  enjoy  most  keenly," 
said  Stephen  aloud,  but  musingly,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself. 

The  following  afternoon  Maurice  was  busy  in  hjs 
studio  when  a  gentle  knock  came  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  called  out,  and  Euth  entered,  dreesed 
in  her  outdoor  things. 

"I  came  to  ask  for  'Christabel,' "  she  said,  in  ex- 
planation  of  her  visit  "  Dr.  Eae  has  given  me  leave 
to  read  it." 

"You  need  not  take  it  away,  need  you?"  said 
Maurice ;  "  you  are  always  welcome  here."  He  closed 
the  door  as  he  spoke. 

Euth  threw  off  her  hat  and  cloak,  seated  herself  on 
the  floor  with  her  arm  on  a  chair,  her  head  resting 
on  her  hand,  and,  becoming  perfectly  obUvious  to 
everything  except  the  bpok  which  she  was  reading, 
did  not  see  that  Maurice  was  sketching  her. 

Some  time  passed,  and  then  Euth  said  with  a  sigh 
of  pleasure,  "  How  lovely  it  is  t  I  am  bo  sorry  it  is 
not  finished.  Will  you  show  me  the  picture  again, 
now  that  I  know  all  about  it  ?  "  Another  pause,  and 
then  Euth  said  enthusiastically,  looking  straiglit  into 
Maurice's  eyes,  and  thinking  only  of  him,  "  What  a 
splendid  artist  you  are !" 

An  irresistible  impulse  seized  him,  and  he  caagbt 
the  child  in  his-  arms,  and  kissed  her  fervently.  She 
broke  away,  and  stood  for  one  moment  looking  at 
him,  then  darted  from  the  room.  Maurice  stood 
quite  still,  almost  startled  at  the  quick  change  in  her. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from 
some  dream  to  find  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  demon— 
at  least  so  Maurice  felt,  and  hardly  could  believe  that 
it  was  a  child  who  had  given  him  the  fiery,  resentful 
look  that  thrilled  him  to  the  very  souL 

Euth  ran  to  the  bedroom  and  knelt  on  the 
window-seat,  fiushed  and  trembling  with  anger  and 
excitement. 

"How  could  he  do  it?"  she  repeated  to  herself, 
half  tearfully  and  half  passionately.  "I  will  never 
go  into  that  room  again— never!"     And  then  the 
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thought  of  meeting  him  at  dinner  filled  her  with 
dread.'  As  she  looked  out  of  the  window  she  saw  a 
boat  coming  up  the  stream  with  a  young  man  in  it. 
Erety  now  and  then  she  lost  sight  of  the  boat 
among  the  trees,  but  finally  it  appeared  by  iiie 
garden,  when  the  young  man  sprang  out  and  walked 
straight  to  the  window  of  Maurioe's  room.  Euth 
heard  the  greeting,  and  after  a  little  talk,  Maurice 
and  his  friend  came  out  into  the  garden^  and  getting 
into  the  boat,  glided  away,  talking  and  laughing  as 
they  went.  Buth  cowered  out  of  sight  as  Maurice 
appeared. 

"  Can  he  be  going  out  to  stay  ?"  she  thought. 

Her  cox^'ecture  proved  true,  and  that  evening  was 
spent  without  him.  Just  before  Buth  went  to  bed 
a  letter  came  from  Maurice  to  his  mother,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  remain  with  his  friend  till  the 
following  evening. 

"  I  smppose  Jack  will  return  with  him  very  likely," 
said  Tina.  "  To-morrow  is  our  open  evening,  Mary, 
and  I  believe  the  Heaths  will  be  here.  Do  you  know 
any  of  them  besides  Letty  ?" 

"  No.     Is  she  ooming  P" 

"I  think  so.  She  will  be  glad  to  meet  you, 
espedaliy  as  she  is  rather  strange  here.  I  don't 
know  her  so  well  as  any  of  the  others." 

'*  Will  a  great  many  people  be  here  ?"  asked  Buth. 

"\o,  dear,  I  don't  think  so;  in  any  case,  not  a 
very  alarming  number,**  answered  Tina,  laughing  at 
£uth*s  aghast  face. 

It  was,  however,  very  alarming  to  Buth  when  the 
time  arrived  that  the  visitors  were  expected.  At 
about  seven  o'clock  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  garden 
gate,  and  Lady  and  Sir  Lionel  Ashleigh  were  an- 
nounced. Then  there  was  a  gre&t  buzz  of  greetings, 
for  besides  these  two  came  their  son  and  daughter. 
Then  came  the  Heaths — Philip,  Julia,  and  Letty — and 
one  or  two  other  visitors.  Buth  became  very  in- 
terested in  watching  Tina,  who  looked  very  handsome 
and  graceful  as  she  talked  to  the  guests,  entirely 
free  from  any  shyness,  and  with  a  dignified  cordiality 
that  was  very  charming.  Bobert  Ashleigh  apparently 
found  it  as  interesting  as  Buth  did,  to  watch  Tina, 
and  stiU  more  so  when  she  talked  to  him.  Half 
hidden  by  the  window-curtain,  Buth  could  observe  the 
scene  unnoticed.  Presently  there  was  some  music, 
and  in  the  interval  that  followed,  Maurice  returned 
with  Jack  Forster.  Near  Buth  was  a  group  consisting 
of  Maude  Ashleigh,  Julia  Heath,  Mrs.  Bae,  and 
Stephen.  This  group  was  immediately  joined  by 
Maurice,  who  then  turned  to  Buth  and  held  out 
his  hand.  She  gave  hers  with  a  reluctance  that  was 
only  half  anger.  Maurice  placed  a  chair  for  Buth, 
thus  preventing  a  retreat  into  her  retired  comer. 
Baying  to  Julia,  "I  am  afraid  I  inteiTupted  your 
discussion.    May  I  aak  what  was  the  subject  of  it  ?" 


"No — no.  Miss  Heath,  don't  renew  it,  please,'*  said 
Maude.  *'  I  am  sore  argument  is  worse  than  useless ; 
it  excites  the  temper  without  convincing  the  wrong 
person.  Don't  you  think  it  is  injurious  to  the  health. 
Dr.  Bae?" 

'^If  I  regarded  argument  in  the  same  light  as 
quarrelling,  I  should  say  yes,  but  there  is  reaUy  no 
conneotion  whatever,"  replied  Stephen.  "As  soon 
as  the  temper  is  roused,  you  will  find  that  arga* 
ment  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  ceases  to 
exist." 

Here  Buth,  having  been  pressed  to  sing,  sat  down* 
to  the  piano,  and  the  noisy  room  was  suddenly 
hushed,  except  for  her  own  voice. 

Tina  was  seated  near  the  piano,  and  by  her  side 
Buth  sought  refuge  when  the  song  was  completed, 
as  she  felt  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  thanks  and 
unconcealed  admiration  of  her  audience. 

"  Oh,  Tina!  why  don't  they  leave  off?"  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice,  putting  her  head  on  Tina's  shoulder. 

"You  cannot  expect  that  they  should  hear  you 
and  &iy  nothing,"  answered  Tina.  "Tfiej  are 
electrified." 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  really  a 
hardship,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  smiling.  "Bemember 
what  Waller  says — 

*  O^n  her  that^s  yotmg 
And  Bhuns  to  baTe  her  graoes  spied. 
That  hodst  thou  Bprong 
In  deaertt  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  mnet  have  imoonkmeiided  died.' " 

Tina  laughed.  "  That  is  a  very  charming  lesson, 
Buthie,  and  I  hope  you  will  .profit  by  it." 

"  I  shall  profit  by  your  silence,  Tina,"  she  answered, 
laughing  shyly. 

"Sir  Lionel,  I  am  forbidden  to  speak;  I  hope 
you  will  gain  by  my  loss,  and  improve  the  acquaint- 
ance you  have  begun,"  said  Tina,  rising  to  join  in  a 
glee  that  was  about  to  be  sung. 

Sir  Lionel  did  as  Tina  wished,  and  before  long 
Buth  was  quite  at  home  with  him,  looking  very 
bright  as  she  listened  to  a  description  of  his  travels 
on  the  Continent.  Letty  came  too,  and  they  formed 
a  merry  trio;  Sir  Lionel  very  much  enjoying  the 
way  in  which  his  amusing  anecdotes  were  received, 
and  pleased  at  the  intelligently  quaint  questions 
Buth  put  to  him.    . 

At  last  the  evening  came  to  a  dose,  and  Buth 
was  as  sorry  as  any  when  the  guests  departed. 
As  soon  as  Jack  Forster  had  gone,  he  being  the  last 
of  all,  Buth  suddenly  remembered  the  scene  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  studio  on  the  previous  day,  and 
without  waiting  till  Maurice  came  in  from  the 
garden,  she  hastily  said  good  night  and  darted 
up-stairs  to  bed. 

{To  U  continued.) 
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'*  n  thou  know  not,  0  ihoa  faircet  among  women,  go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footstep*  of  the  Hook,  and  feed  thy  kida  benda 

the  ahephfltrdt*  tents."— Song  of  Solomon  L  8. 


[HE  question  proposed  by  the  Charch, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  verse  we  were 
considering,  was  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  impassioned  earnestness— of  indig- 
nant repudiation  of  the  very  thought 
of  disloyalty  to  her  Lord.  She  had  been  fervent 
in  her  prayers  that  she  might  realise  more  of  the 
near  presence  of  Christ,  more  of  the  rich  dis- 
coveries of  His  grace,  more  of  close  fellowship 
with  His  saints,  more  of  the  refreshing  joy  and 
gladness  of  ordinances, — more  of  that  heavenly 
calm  which  souls,  reposing  under  the  banner  of 
a  Saviour's  love,  feel  as  they  rest  with  His  flock 
at  noon.  And  the  thought  of  possible  unfaith- 
fulness occurs, — of  temptation  to  turn  aside,  of 
getting  out  of  the  trodden  sheep-walk,  to  feed  in 
unwholesome  pastures,  and  to  lie  down  in  a  dan- 
gerous rest.  But  the  suggestion  is  put  away  with 
resolved  and  instant  peremptoriness.  '*  Go  away ! 
draw  back !  turn  aside !  I  who  have  sunned  my- 
self in  the  bright  beams  of  a  Saviour  s  smile,  and 
have  known  what  it  is  to  feel  underneath  me  the 
support  of  an  everlasting  arm  I  why  should  I  be 
as  one  that  tumeth  aside  by  the  flocks  of  thy 
companions  P  " 

Full  well  does  He  whom  her  soul  loveth  under- 
stand this  trembling  solicitude  of  the  Church  that 
nothing  might  draw  her  from  Him,^— from  His 
truth,  from  His  people,  and  from  His  side.  And 
the  portion  of  the  Song  we  now  enter  upon  con- 
tains His  practical  directions  to  her  how  she  may 
keep  herself  in  the  good  and  the  right  way :  "  If 
thou  know  not,  0  thou  fairest  among  women," 
how  to  keep  thyself  from  danger,  "  go  thy  way 
forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  and  feed  thy 
kids  beside  the  shepherds'  tents." 

Here  we  are  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the 
honourable  and  endearing  title  by  which,  notwith- 
standing her  deficiencies,  the  Church  is  addressed 
by  Christ — *'  O  thou  fiwrest  among  women." 
The  language  strikes  us  the  more  because 
of  the  character,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Church  had  just  before  given  of  herself.  With 
humility  and  deep  shame  she  had  acknowledged 
that  she  was  "black."  In  the  spiritual  glory  of 
her  Lord,  in  the  comeliness  which  He  had  put 
upon  her,  she  ought  to  have  been  as  richly  adorned 
as  the  tapestry  in  kings'  chambers.  But  she  has 
hardly  been  loyal  to  Christ.  She  had  fiiinted  in 
the  day  of  adversity.  She  had  become  a  scorched 
and  shrlTelled  thing  on  account  of  the  hot  and 


fierce  beams  of  persecution  that  had  lighted  upon 
her — the  withering  and  blighting  frowns  of  her 
'^  mother's  children."  Add  to  this,  she  had  not  to 
herself  been  true.  A  &ithful  and  diligent  keeper 
of  the  vineyards,  it  may  be,  she  had  not  looked 
narrowly  to  the  culture  of  her  own  spirit— the 
growth  of  her  own  soul  in  grace  and  godliness; 
there  were  spots  and  blemishes  and  dark  lines 
there,  causing  her  once  fair  complexion  to  appear 
black  and  stained  as  the  sun-burnt  roof  of  a 
shepherd's  hut.  What  lesson  do  we  learn  from 
this  self-depreciatory  estimate  of  the  Church  in  re- 
gard to  her  spiritual  condition?  Why,  that  Christ 
looks  at  believers  as  they  are  in  Himself,  in  His 
own  righteousness,  in  all  that  mirrored  glory  and 
perfectness,  in  which  they  appear  when  seen  in 
the  glass  of  His  heavenly  Father*B  purposes,  and 
in  which  He  knows  they  will  finally  be  clothed. 
Hence  it  is  that  saints  are  most  fair  and  comelj 
in  the  eyes  of  Christ,  when  they  are  most  un- 
sightly and  odious  in  their  own.  Hear  how  the 
ai)Ostle  speaks  of  himself  in  that  seventh  chapter 
to  the  Bomans.  One  might  almost  think  he  was 
one  of  the  worst  of  humankind — ^in  very  deed, 
"  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints."  His  ingrained 
love  of  evil,  his  base  vassalage,  to  the  powers  of 
his  lower  nature,  his  fierce  conflicts  with  a  rebel- 
lious will— all  these  things  cause  his  whole  inner 
man  to  be  on  fire,  law  with  law,  mind  with  mem- 
bers, raging  and  battling  together  in  inextricable 
confusion,  until,  like  one  possessed,  he  can  only 
exclaim,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  And 
yet  what  was  he  in  the  estimation  of  Christ  all  this 
time  ?  A  chosen  vessel  unto  the  Lord — the  bearer 
of  His  name  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth— 
a  pattern  to  them  that  should  hereafter  believe  on 
Him  to  life  everlasting — one  designated  to  highest 
visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord ;  in  a  word, 
apostle,  evangelist,  martyr,  saint,  fairest  among 
those  bom  of  women.  Or  take  another  example: 
that  humbled  publican  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
Temple,  his  head  bowed  like  a  bulrush,  his  heart 
bleeding  like  a  stricken  deer,  his  breast  smitten 
with  holy  revenges,  as  if  he  had  sins,  corruptions, 
enmities — ay,  a  legion  of  devils  there.  And  he 
cries  aloud,  •*  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  A 
sinner— that  and  nothing  else;  a  sinner  through 
and  through ;  stained,  defiled,  "  black  as  the  tents 
of  Kedar."  But  in  what  light  is  Christ  regarding 
him  at>  this  tgtj  moment  ?    Why,  as  a  justified, 
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pardoBed,  acquitted  soul ;  the  harps  of  angels  are 

rejoicing  for  him  then;  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 

is  welcoming  a  newly-enfranchised  citizen  then ; 

in  that  instant  his  filthy  garments  are  taken  from 

him,  and  he  is  washed,  he  is  sanctified,   he   is 

justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 

the  Spirit  of  our  Grod.    It  is  no  pai*adox  of  the 

spiritual  life  to  say  with  die  apostle,  ''When  I 

am  weak,  then  am  I  strong/'  for  it  is  only  saying 

that  there  will  always  be  given  to  us  the  most  of 

that  which  we  feel  to  need  the  most.    Our  soul 

thrives  on  the  very  sense  of  its  privations.      Our 

best  strength  is  in  our  conscious  weakness;  our 

greatest  beauty  is  in  bewailed  uncomeliness.    We 

have   no   righteousness,   but  in   the  convictions 

of  awakened  sin;   and  no  hope  of  life,  but  in 

the  sense  of  our  deserved  exposure  to  spiritual 

and  eternal  death.    The  Church's  clothing  is  of 

wrought  gold,  when  she  is  clothed  with  humility ; 

and  when  she  puts  on  the  ornament  of  a  meek 

and  quiet  spirit,  praying  to  be  guided,  desiring 

to  be  taught,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  Beloved, 

she  appears  in  Christ's  eyes  as  the  *'  fidrest  among 

women." 

But  note,  secondly,  the  directions  which  Christ 
gives  to  the  Church  for  attaining  to  the  knowledge 
she  bad  desired  of  Him.  The  first  is  a  keeping 
dose  to  the  old  paths,  a  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  well-wom  track,  marked  by  Mio  footprints 
of  the  saints  of  Ood  in  all  ages.  The  Church 
is  anxious  to  have  some  certain  way-marks ; 
and  she  is  told  how  she  may  find  them — signs, 
clear  as  the  scarlet  thread  which  directed  the 
Israelites  to  the  house  of  Bahab,  certain  as  the 
star  which  led  wise  men  to  where  the  Saviour 
lay :  "Go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock;"  ''Be  followers  of  them  who  through  faith 
and  patience  inherit  the  promises."  "Walk  in 
the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our  father  Abraham." 
"  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of 
Christ" 

Let  us  accept  with  all  thankfulness  this  an- 
cient protest  of  Solomon  against  all  religious 
novelties,  all  theological  developments,  all  attempts 


to  loosen  our  faith  in  time-honoured  creeds,  all 
divergences  from  those  principles  of  our  pure 
apostolic  faith,  which,  whether  on  the  side  of  an 
exaggerated  sacramentalism  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  a  comprehensive  and  elastic  scheme  of  doctrine 
on  tho  other,  cast  slights  on  those  grand  old  paths 
marked  out  by  the  pilgrims  of  old  time — paths 
which  they  hallowed  by  their  footsteps,  watered 
by  their  tears,  brightened  by  their  walk  of  i)lame- 
less,  consistent  piety,  and  made  immortal  by  their 
dying  testimony  concerning  it :  "  This  is  the  gate 
of  the  Lord;  the  righteous  shall  enter  into  it/* 
The  Bridegroom  here  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  lessons  of  experience  will  be  welcome  to  the 
Church,  and  echoes  that  language  of  Jeremiah : 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and 
see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for 
your  souls."  Find  rest  as  they  who  have  gone 
before  found  rest.  Surely,  compassed  about  as  the 
believer's  path  is  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses-* 
a  dond  which  is  adding  to  its  mantled  glory  by 
new  accessions  of  saints  every  day — all  witnesses 
for  the  truth,  all  rejoicing  in  their  hope,  all  tes- 
tifying to  the  power,  whether  in  life  or  in  death, 
of  a  simple  looking  unto  Jesus — ^he  will  not,  in  this 
old  age  of  the  world,  be  looking  for  new  discoveries, 
new  revelations,  new  doors  to  be  opened  into 
heaven,  which  our  fathers  knew  not  of.  Be  we 
well  assured  we  have  had  all  the  light  from  heaven 
we  ever  shall  have.  All  we  require  further  is  a 
cultivated  faculty  of  spiritual  discernment— the 
opened  eyes  which  David  prayed  for,  the  re- 
vealing Spirit  which  Saul  looked  up  for,  the 
anointing  eye-salve  which  John  spoke  of,  the  new 
understanding  of  Scripture  vouchshafed  to  the 
disdples  journeying  to  Emmaus.  The  Word  and 
the  Spirit — this  twofold  light  it  was  by  which 
our  fathers  walked,  and  we  must  '*walk  by  the 
same  rule."  There  is  but  one  way,  one  truth, 
and  one  life  for  the  whole  redeemed  flock 
of  God.  We  must  keep  to  the  beaten  track: 
"Go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock." 
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>Y  Lapland, "  was  the  tempting  piece 

>f  advice  that  caught  our  ears  when 

(weltering  beneath  the  heat  of  a  July 

run  in  Florence.    We  were  on  the 

ook  out  for  some  cool  retreat  in  Italy. 

Bui  thoagh  the  proverb  tells  that,  "as  snow  in 

Bommar,  so  is  neiws  from  a  far  country,"  Lapland 

was  decidedly  too  &r  ofi*.    Snow  in  summer  is  a 

good  thing;  bot  even  gold  may  be  bought  too  dear. 

Sinoe^  theOf  we  ooold  not  go  to  Lapland,  the  next 


question  was,  whether  we  could  bring  Lapland  to 
us — in  plain  words,  was  there  any  temperate  region 
within  easy  reach  of  Florence  where  we  could  lie 
by  during  the  fierce  heat  of  sununer,  ready  to  re- 
turn there  when  the  autumn  rains  had  cooled  the 
valley  of  the  Amo  P  We  were  as  hard  to  please  as 
the  model  husband  who  confides  to  his  wife  the 
choice  of  a  sea-side  place,  with  these  five  limita- 
tions, that  it  must  not  be  distant,  or  dear,  or  dull, 
or  vulgar   and  last,  not  least,  there  must  be  no 
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Digger  minstrels.  In  San  Maroello,  we  found  what 
we  were  in  search  of.  It  is  within  two  hours  of 
Florenoe  by  rail  and  road ;  it  is  oheap>  but  not 
vulgar;  cool  and  sequestered,  but  not  qut  off  from 
the  outside  world  by  a  journey  like  that  which 
makes  the  advice  to  try  Lapland  sound  like  irony. 
To  San  Marcello,  accordingly,  we  repaired ;  and  it 
is  with  the  view  oC  making  this  retreat  in  the 
Apennines  better  known  that  we  have  put  together 
the  following  brief  notes  of  a  short  visit  made 
there  during  the  last  summer. 

Leavingthe  railroad  which  crosses  the  Apennines 
between  Bologna  and  Florence,  at  the  small  station 
of  Pracchia,  I  learned  that  San  Marcello  lay  eight 
miles  distant,  to  the  west,  in  the  direction  of  the 
baths  of  Lucca.  It  was  early  morning.  The  son, 
though  risen,  had  not  yet  acquired  strength^  so 
declining  the  offer  of  a  legno  (or  trap),  which  my 
host  at  Pracchia  wished  to  press  on  me,  I  set  out 
'  on  my  asoent  up  the  slope  of  the  Apennines,  and 
•reached  the  summit,  where  the  road  descends  into 
the  valley  of  San  Marcello,  after  a  walk  of  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.  How  shall  I  describe  the  view 
which  burst  on  me  frdm  the  summit  ?  I  can  only 
compare  it  with  some  of  the  finest  Scotch  scenery 
minus  the  misb,  and  minus  that  look  of  stony 
barrenness  which  takes  from  the  effect  of  Scotch 
scenery.  The  hill  country  of  Central  Italy  is  almost 
a  iert'a  mcognUa  to  the  OTdinary  tourist.  He 
catches  glimpses  of  it  on  the  railway  above  Pistoia 
or  if  he  takes  the  line  from  Perugia  to  Florence, 
there  are  peeps  to  be  had  of  the  Lake  of  Thrasy- 
mene  and  the  grand  old  woods  of  Yallombrosa,  as 
he  enters  the  valley  of  the  Amo ;  but  as  for  the 
beauties  of  the  Apennines,  he  is  as  insensible  of 
them  as  the*  tourist  bound  fbr  Switzerland,  i3  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Jura,  or  the  traveller  in  the  Scotch 
express  is  of  the  Cheviota.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
that  the  beat  is  the  enemy  of  the  good.  In  moun- 
taineering we  must  have  all  or  nothing.  Now 
there  is  an  obvious  fallacy  in  this.  We  rush 
past  the  approaches  of  the  Alps,  either  the  JTura  in 
the  north,  or  the  Apennines  in  the  south,  impa^ 
tient  to  cast  our  homage  at  the  feet  of  Mont  Blanc 
or  the  Matterhom ;  and  we  experience,  we  do  not 
know  why,  a  secret  sense  of  disappointment.  Our 
first  feeling  may  be  one  of  surprise ;  our  second  is 
certainly  summed  up  in  the  exclamation,  "  Is  this 
all?"  The  truth  is  that  our  eye  has  not, been 
educated,  and  our  sense  of  sublimity  been  allowed 
to  grow  by  easy  and  natural  stages.  If  it  were  not 
treason  to  Mont  Blanc  to  say  so,  many  a  tourist 
j)lant3  himself  at  Chamonix  for  the  first  time,  • 
and  looks  up  at  the  mountain,  as  he  might  sit  the 
Monument  from  London  Bridge.  Alas !  like 
London's  column  pointing  to  the  skies,  even  Mont 
.Blanc  seems  only  like  Pope's  tall  bully — it  lifts  its 
head  and  lies.  Dr.  Arnold  remarked  long  ago 
that  travellers^  in  their  impatience  to  get  into  the 


heart  of  the  grand  scenery  of  Switzerland,  rush 
through  such  places  as  Zurich,  and  lose  xnucli 
that  is  most  characteristic  of  the  country.  The 
view,  indeed,  of  the  high  Alps  is  finer  from  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  than  from  other  points  nearer  their 
base.  The  mistake  arises  from  forgetting  that 
mountains  spring  from  mountains— the  plaieau  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland  is  itself  a  mountain  plain 
— ^and  unless  we  give  ourselves  leisure  to  rise 
from  point  to  point,  and  familiarise  ourselves  with 
one  mountain  level  before  we  spring  forward  to 
another,  we  shall  miss  much  of  the  way,  and  in  the 
end  feel  ourselves  disappointed. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  reached  San  Marcello,  the 
goal  of  our  pilgrimage. 

Looking  down  from  the  height  on  the  long  and 
winding  vaUey  closed  in  by  mountains  on  all  sides, 
the  first  impression  which  it  produced  on  us  was 
that  we  had  come  at  last  on  the  scene  of  the  Sabine 
farm  of  Horace.  So  unchanging  is  Nature  that 
the  general  description  of  one  valley  in  the  Apen- 
nines answers  well  enough  for  that  of  another. 
"Ckmtini]i  montes,  nigl  diBsocientor  opacft  vaile." 

To  use  the  words  of  Horace  to  his  friend 
Quinctius.— ^*  Imagine  to  thyself  a  continued  range 
of  mountains,  divided  only  by  a  sliady  vale,  so 
situated,  however,  that  the  approaching  sun  views 
its  right  side,  and  warms  its  left  when  departing 
in  its  rapid  car."  Now  a  reader  who  has  not  seen 
the  soenery  of  Central  Italy,  would  scarcely  give 
Horace  credit  for  the  accuracy  of  the  description. 
It  is  only  in  poetry,  as  we  should  say,  that  a  vale 
could  be  shady,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  the 
rays  of  the  rising  a.nd  setting  sun.  The  objection 
is  very  true,  if  we  judge  by  the  Swiss  valleys,  which 
usually  lie  north  and  souths  and  thus  only  get  the 
midday  sun,  the  axis  of  the  Alps  being  on  a  line 
running  nearly  due  south-west  by  north-east,  and 
the  valleys,  in  consequence,  which  spring  as  ver- 
tebrsa  at  right  angles  to  these  mountains,  running 
up  in  nearly  every  case  north  and  south.  As  & 
rule^  there  are  no  basins  in  the  Alps — valleys^  that 
is,  enclosed  ^porently  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
and  where,  unless  for  their  winding  charactor, 
there  could  certainly  be  no  morning  and  evening 
sunbeams.  As  I  stood  on  the  heights  abovo 
San  Marcello,  I  saw  that  the  valley  lay  exactly 
as  Horace  describes  the  site  of  his  Sabine  farm. 
It  had  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  sun's  rays, 
how  it  fared  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
whether  it  was  shady  then,  when  other  places 
less  favoured  are  sun-baked,  I  must  wait  till  noon 
to  see. 

San  Marcello  is  the  centre  of  a  Kttle  region  in 
the  Apennines,  marked  out  by  the  following  distinct 
boundaries.  It  is  the  district  between  the  (Emilia 
and  Tuscany,  of  which  Buscolongo  is  the  highest 
•peak  and  San  Marcello  the  chief  town.  It  liea 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Fistoia*  and 
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about  tke  same  distance  to  the  east  of  the  baths 
of  LuoGSb    The  river  which  waters  the  valley  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Beno,  a  Oekio  word  for 
a  river,  which  nnder  the  various  forms  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Rhine  is  evidently  as  common  as  the  Avon 
or  the  Dee  is  with  us.    The  district  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  one  or  two  f^eat  battles.    Here  the 
Boii  and  Ligurians  were  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
and  a  few  miles  further  up  the  vfiJley  there  is  a 
place  still  called  MaleonsigliOy  or  the  plain  of  evil 
counsel,  from  the  fact  that  in  aU  probability  it  was 
the  site  of  the  battle  where  Catiline  was  defeated 
and  slain.    The  site  of  the  battle  corresponds  to 
the  description  of  Sallust : — "  Planities  erat  inter 
sinistros  montes  etabdezterarupes  aspera."  There 
are  the  hills  on  the  left  and  rugged  rooks  on  the 
right,    with   a  barren   plain    between.      Human 
remains  have  here  been  dug  up,  and  mixed  with 
them  were  found  Roman  coins,  thus  confirming  the 
tradition  which  gave  this  place  its  name  of  ill-omen, 
as  il  cam^o  di  Malconaiglio.    Oatiline  being  at  the 
end  of  his  resources,  and  finding  that  he  had  ne 
Gonrse  open  but  to  retreat  into  Cisalpine  Graul, 
broke  np  his  camp  at  Fiesole^  and  ascended  the 
mountains  above  Pistoia.    He  was  here  overtaken 
by  Metellus,  who  was  sent  from  Rome  to  join  his 
forces  with  those  of  Antonius,  the  other  consul, 
and  afber  fighting  bravely,  was  defeated  and  slain. 
On  the  other  side  of   San   Marcello  lies  the 
village  of  Cavatina,  also  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
a  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Florentine 
Republic.    It  may  be  described  as  the  Fharsalia  of 
Italian  liberties,  the  last  struggle  of  the  Republics  of 
Italy  against  their  foreign  oppressors  and  tyrants. 
In  1529  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Medicean  Pope,  Clement  YII.,  decided  on  an 
armed  intervention,  to  restore  the  Medici  family, 
and  to  suppress  the  liberties  of  Florence.  Ferrucci, 
whom  the  Piagnoni  (the  weepers,  or  Puritan  party, 
as  we  should  describe  them)  of  Florence  had  named 
as  the  Gideon  of  the  Republic,  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  militia,  and  lay  with  his  little  army 
of  3,000  foot  and  600  horse,  with   20   pieces  of 
cannon,  at  Yolterra.    Deceived  by  the  guides,  he 
fell  into  a  trap,  was  met  by  superior  forces,  led  by 
the  Count  of  Orange,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
Charles's  army.    The  battle  was  long  and  severe, 
and  cost  the  life  of  the  commanders  on  both  sides. 
Orange  was  killed  early  in  the  engagement,  but 
the  knowledge  of  his  loss  was  oonoealed  from  his 
troops,   which    consisted    of  a   mixed    force    oi 
Spaniards  and  Oalabrians.     Ferrucci  fought  on 
bravely,  though  surrounded  by  superior  forces,  till 
he  was  at  last  struck  to  the  ground,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  died  the  same  evening  in  the  Castle 
of  Cavatina,  which  he  had  defended  all  day.     He 
was  buried  in  Cavatina,  where,  in  the  right  aisle 
of  the  church  there  is  a  short  inscription  which 
records  the  fact : — 


**  Qni  oonibattaftdo  per  ]ft  yalBte  nun) 

Pranoeaoo  Feiracd 
V  a  dl  3  AgoBto,  1530." 

In  the  pumiing  st^le  of  that  day  there  is  areferenoe 
to  this  iron  captain,  Ferrucci : 

'*  Ferxens  hie  tig«K  in  quo  FtaniociiiB  olim 
Sive  hostezn  statnit  vinoere  siva  mori. 

Florence  in  modem  times  has  not  been  forgetful 
of  the  memory  of  the  last  of  her  commanders  who 
fell  fighting  for  her  liberties  three  centuries  ago. 
The  little  church  of  Cavatina  has  been  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  of  Italian  patriots;  and  here  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  Manzoni,  Giusti,  Mamiani, 
and  many  others,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  struggle  of  modem  Italy  to  assert 
her  independence  and  unity.  The  pretty  ceremony 
called  the  proceaso  dei  crodJUai,  the  procession  to 
the  confines  of  the  two  parishes  of  Ban  MarceHo  and 
Cavatina»  where  the  leaders  of  the  rival  factions, 
headed  by  the  crucifix  on  both  sides,  exchanged  the 
kiss  of  peace,  and  which  corresponded  somewhat 
to  our  old  custom  of  beating  the  bounds,  is  no  longer 
kept  up,  because  the  rivalries  between  city  and 
city,  vOlage  and  village,  which  so  long  held  Italy 
a  prey  to  the  foreign  conqueror,  have  died  out. 
San  MarceUo  is  now  the  centre  of  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  agricultural  district,  with  a  cloth  mill 
at  one  end  of  the  valley,  a  paper  mill  at  the 
other,  and  a  trade  which,  if  not  important  from  an 
English  point  of  view,  is  still  respectable,  and  a 
source  of  cftnployment  to  all  the  spare  hands  in  the 
valley.  As  to  the  general  air  of  prosperity  and 
content,  1  can  speak  from  experience.  I  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  beggar  during  the  whole  of  my 
three  days'  sojourn  in  this  happy  valley.  I  am  no 
Rasselas,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  paint  a  scene  which 
exists  nowhere  out  of  the  Abyssinia  of  Johnson's 
tale,,  but  I  certainly  can  say  that  for  the  average 
air  of  content  and  comfort  commend  me  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  valley  of  the  Apennines. 

San  MarceUo  is  the  tiniest  little  ct^^  it  was  ever 
my  good  fortune  to  see.  The  whole  of  it  might 
easily  l^  stowed  away  within  the  railings  of 
Russell  Square,  and  as  to  one  of  our  London  parks 
it  would  cover  not  only  the  town  with  its  suburbs, 
including  the  Palazzo  Cini,  its  pleasure  grounds, 
and  the  Infirmary,  but  there  would  be  room  enough 
to  throw  in  some  of  the  chestnut  woods  which 
overhang  the  town,  and  answer  the  same  end  that 
ouir  parks  do  as  the  lungs  of  London.  All  day  long 
during  the  warm  summer  days,  womeaand  children 
take  their  work  out  and  sit  under  the  shade, 
enjoying  the  delicious  breeze  and  the  grand  view 
of  Buscolongo  in  the  distance,  olosiag  the  valley 
with  its  jagged  peak,  and  Abetone,  and  San  Pietro, 
and  the  other  villages  dotting  its  steep  sides,  and 
looking  like  the  stonea  which  Deucalion  cast 
behind  him  afber  the  deluge,  and  whicti  turned  into 
t  men.  There  was  something  strange^  spectacular  in 
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the  beauty  of  that  ontlook  up  the  yalley.  I  ha^e 
seldom  looked  on  a  sceue  filled  in  with  details  such 
as  these,  which  the  eye  ranges  over  up  the  valley 
from  San  Marcello  to  Abetono.  Never  out  of  a  pic- 
ture have  I  seen  that  dreamy  and  almost  graceful 
grouping  of  foreground  and  background.  The 
gross  was  as  green  almost  as  in  England,  and  the 
cultivation  not  unlike  that  of  our  Northern  regions. 
The  vine  and  oUvo  have  disappeared  at  this  high 
level,  and  are  replaced  by  the  oak  and  chestnut. 
Further  up  the  mountain-side  are  the  pines,  while 
the  summit  itself  is  a  bare  rock,  swept  by  the 
storms,  or  basking  in  the  full  blaze  of  an  Italian 
sun.  It  is  not,  as  in  Switzerland*  where  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful  are  all  tumbled  of  aheap 
before  yon,  and  the  gradations  between  Alp  and 
avalanche,  glacier  above  and  grass  land  below,  are 
imperoeptible,  or  only  marked  by  a  border-land  of 
broken  pine-stumps,  mixed  with  stones  swept  from 
the  bed  of  a  torrent.  Here  it  is  different ;  the 
Apennines  swell  from  the  vale,  but  they  do  not 
midway  leave  the  storm;  they  steal  up  to  a  certain 
height,  carrying  cultivation  with  them,  and  then 
end  in  an  abrupt  peak,  like  a  kind  of  sugar-loaf,  or 
cone  of  mountain  set  on  a  ridge  of  table-land.  The 
effect  of  this  blending  of  the  savage  and  the  gentle 
in  scenery  is  inexpressibly  charming.  It  is  a  tract 
of  country  which  only  has  to  be  known  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  tourist,  and  to  those  who  prefer,  as 
I  do,  the  soft  Tuscan  tongue  and  manners  to  the 
rude  gnttural  of  Norway,  or  the  broad  Doric  of 
Scotland,  I  can  only  repeat  the  advice  with  which 
I  began  this  paper.  Try  San  Marcello.  When 
you  have  explored  the  Apennines,  it  may  be 
time  enough  to  try  Lapland;  but  on  this  sub- 
ject tastes  differ.  To  some  stomachs  train  oil 
may  be  more  palatable  than  olive  oil;  I  have 
notiiing  to  say  against  such  persons  trying  Lap- 
land. To  others,  again,  six  weeks'  perpetual  sun- 
shine, varied  only  with  a  plague  of  flies  by  day  and 
of  fleas  by  night,  may  be  a  pleasant  variety  frt>m 
that  of  sunrise  and  sunset — ^the  fireflies  and  cicalas 
of  Italy.  To  such  I  should  say,  "  Try  Lapland." 
But  for  me,  and  the  vast  majority  who  prefer  a  bed 
to  a   reindeer-skin,    and   bread   and   beccaficos, 


washed  down  with  thin  sonp  and  sour  wine, 
to  the  dried  fish  and  detestable  brantoin  of 
the  Polar  regions,  the  advice,  I  repeat,  is  to 
come  South.  It  is  little  more  than  a  three 
days'  journey  from  London,  and  a  ten-poand 
note  will  do  the  beat  part  of  the  travelling. 
PensioiM  in  this  happy  valley  are  still  at  the 
primitive  rate  of  five  francs  a  day,  which  I  re- 
member was  once  the  tariff  in  Switzerland— alas  1 
it  is  BO  no  longer.  But  I  must  not  add  more,  or 
the  friends  I  left  behind  me  there  would  think  it 
an  ungrateful  return  for  a  warm  and  hospitable 
greeting,  to  raise  prices  on  them  in  this  way. 
San  Marcello  is  as  yet  unsophisticated,  does  not 
give  herself  the  airs  of  a  Swiss,  not  to  say  an 
English  watering-place.  She  does  not  even  go  in 
for  fitshion,  like  her  neighbour  the^o^  di  Liuea. 
In  any  other  country  but  Italy  such  scenery  would 
be  opened  up  to  tourists.  A  monster  hotel  woold 
spring  up  in  the  valley,  and  all  ''he  way  up  to 
Abetone  would  be  dotted  with  ch&let^  doing  doty 
as  pensiona  during  the  summer  season.  But  the 
Italians  have  little  enterprise  as  yet,  aid  hare 
imperfectly  explored  their  own  country.  It  is 
the  English,  indeed,  at  Florence  who  ha  'e  made 
Son  Marcello  the  summer  resort  that  it  is,  and 
they,  like  wise  people,  seem  to  wish  to  k(  ep  their 
knowledge  to  themselves.  They  have  made  a 
"  find,"  OS  we  should  say  at  the  diggings,  and  are 
anxious  to  keep  it  as  quiet  as  possible. 

But  as  there  is  room  yet  for  a  few  more  of  my 
countrymen,  I  think  I  cannot  better  repay  the 
debt  which  I  owe  for  a  few  days  of  perfect  enjoy- 
ment spent  amid  lovely  scenery  than  by  giving 
the  advice— -Try  San  Marcella  As  a  centre  for 
excursions  to  Florence,  Bologna,  and  other  cities 
of  Central  Italy,  the  situation  is  unrivalled.  There 
are  numbers  who  for  want  of  some  such  retreat 
in  the  hills  are  unable  to  visit  Italy  at  all,  as  their 
only  holiday  comes  with  long  weather,  when  the 
heat  in  the  plains  is  unbearable.  To  such,  and  to 
all,  in  fine,  who  desire  to  enjoy  Italian  scenery, 
and  at  the  some  time  to  escape  the  summer  heats 
of  Italy,  we  can  only  repeat  the  advice— Try 
San  Marcello.  J.  B.  H«abj>. 


w 


WORDS, 


OBDS  too  lightly  spoken 
Come  not  back  again. 

And  sweet  buds  are  broken 
By  the  softest  rain. 

Words  may  strike  as  arrows 
With  too  cruel  smart; 

He  who  heeds  the  sparrows, 
Heeds  the  wounded  heart. 

Words  may  be  good  angels. 
Winged  with  love  and  light; 


Bearing  Qod's  evangels 

To  the  homes  of  night. 
Words  may  be  as  devils. 

Slaying  where  they  foil: 
Ob,  the  bitter  evils 

Coming  at  their  call  t 

Guard  the  might  thus  given* 

Sowing  weed  or  flowers ; 
Spreading  hell  or  heaven 

With  these  words  of  burs! 

ALSAGXJi  Hat  Hill. 
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FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA  CRAIG-KNOX,  ATJTHOE  OP   "ESTHER  WEST,"   "TWO  YEARS,"   ETC.  ETC. 


.     CHAPTEB  XXm. 

BUKOUB. 

ERT  LOVEJOY  had  Wtherto 
inducted  himself  with  toler- 
ble  propriety.     He  stood   in 
ilutary  awe  of  the  head  clerk^ 
[r.   SolliDger,   who  addressed 
im  with  such  extreme  polite- 
ass — a  politeness  which  lost 
rhen  Albert  found  that  the 
urbanity  of  manner  was  be- 
d  messenger,  the  charwoman, 
who  entered  the  of&ce  on  the 
smallest  errand.     But  it  overawed  him,  perhaps,  by 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  it.     On  the  copy- 
ing clerk,  Mr.  Cator,  he  looked  down  actually  and 
metaphorically.     He  was  an  exceedingly  small  man, 
with  a  large  family,  and  most  parsimonious  in  his 
personal  habits,  often  contenting  himself  at  midday 
with  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter.  Which  he  brought 
in  his  pocket  wrapped  in  an  old  newspaper,  and 
going  home  to  an  exceedingly  mythical  dinner  in 
the   evening.     Mr.  Cator  had  only  thirty  shillings 
a  week,  and  he  had  eight  delicate  children,  so  that 
each  person  in  the  family  had  to  exist  on  an  average 
of  three  shillings.    Bat  Mrs.  Cator   kept  lodgers, 
which  paid  her  house  rent,  and  she  made  and  mended 
every  stitch  of  her  family  clothing,  whiohj  as  far  as  ! 
the  boys' were  concerned,  descended  and  redesoended  ^ 
from  Mr.  Cator  and  the  elder  ones  to  the  smallest  ^ 
animal  that  ever  wore  kniokorbookers.     No  one  would  \ 
have  guessed  that  1§ie  family  which  kept  up  such  "  an  I 
appearance  "  had  less  by  half  than  the  grimy,  ragged,  i 
disreputable  lot  belonging  to  the  skilled  artisan  in  ; 
the  court  behind.     Mr.  Cator,  however,  never  in-  ■ 
dulged  in  a  visit  to  the  public-house  over  the  way, 
of  which  Albert  speedily  became  a  daily  frequenter^ 
Theroi  though  he  met  no  one  from   the  office  of  { 
Tabor  and  Tenterden,  he  met  other  clerks  from  other 
offices,  and  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  them, 
or  with  such  of  them  as  were  kindred  spirits.     Satur- 
day evening  now  found  him  lingering  there  over  beer, 
billiards,  and  bets — the  three  B's  of   an  education 
in  ruin  and  profligacy.     It  is  true  he  did  not  spend 
much,  though  he  boasted  freely  of  former  spendings ; 
he  was,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  "  confusedly  hard 
up  "  just  then. 

Emily  and  the  children  fared  hardly  enough, 
certainly — indeed,  they  could  not  have  lived  at  all  but 
for  the  help  which  Emily  received  from  her  friends* 
and  which  she  had  hitherto  concealed  from  his 
knowledge.  One  Saturday,  however,  a  letter,  which 
ought  to  have  arrived  by  an  earlier  post  when  Albert 
waa  not  at  home,  came  too  late  and  fell  into  his  hands. 


It  contained  a  remittance,  and  mentioned  former 
remittances,  of  which  poor  Emily  had  rendered  no 
account. 

"  So  you've  been  having  lots  of  money  all  the 
time,  and  never  told  me,"  said  the  husband,  with  ill- 
omened  glee. 

"No,  I  haven't  had  lots,"  sobbed  Emily;  "and 
we've  eaten  it  all,  every  farthing  of  it," 
"Well,  thafs  good,"  laughed  Albert. 
It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  him  to  think  that  Emilj 
had  deceived  him,  or  tried  to  deceive  him  i  it  absolved 
him,  too,  from  the  self-denial  for  which  he  gave 
himself  credit.  He  resolved  to  have  an  evening  of 
enjoyment  on  the  strength  of  Emily's  resources, 
present  and  to  come ;  she,  po<»r  creature,  being  quite 
relieved  to  find  that  he  had  not  made  a  g^reater 
grievance  of  her  concealment. 

That  evening  was  inaugurated  at  the  Lemon  Tree 
Tavern  by  a  toss  up  between  Albert  and  a  yomig 
man  of  the  name  of  Jones  for  a  shilling's  worth  of 
brandy  and  cigars.  Albert  lost,  but  took  his  los 
with  satisfaction,  remarking  that  "somebody  must 
make  a  beginning,"  which  showed  that  the  end  was 
not  yet  at  hand,  or  in  sight.  When  they  had  dis- 
posed of  the  shiUing^s  worth  they  were  joined  by 
others,  -  for  Albert  and  Jones  had  been  early^  and 
the  doBg  evening  passed  in  lounging,  playing,  and 
drinking.  As  the  drink — now  beer,  now  brandy — got 
into  Albert's  weak  head,  he  became  more  and  more 
bodstftld^  and  mendacious.  Mr.  Jones  wanted  to  know 
what  position  he  held  in  the  office. 

"  Position  t "  said  Albert ;  "  blest  if  I  know.  But 
I'll  tell  you  in  confidence  it  isn't  the  right  one. 
IVe  a  obusin,  a  lady  of  property,  it's  through  her  Fm 
there.  One  of  the  partners  has  got  hdr  money  in 
his  hands — don't  like  to  part  with  it  either,"  and  he 
winked  at  Jones. 

"  No ! "  said  Jones.     "  Respectable^  old  cove  the 
governor,"  he  added. 
"  It's  the  young  one,  I  mean,"  said  Albert. 
"  Tenterden  ?  "  said  Jones. 

Albert  nodded.     "I've  got  my  eye  on  him,"  he 
said,  "  and  I'll  come  down  on  him  pretty  sharp,  I 
warrant." 
"  You  don't  mean  it ! "  said  Jones. 
"  Don't  I,  though !     He'll  be  kicked  out  of  there 
some  day,  if  Fm  not  mistaken.    He^ll  have  to  give 
an  account  of  himself,  and  I  don't  think  he'll  like  it 
I  want  to  know  what  he  does  with  the  money,"  cried 
Albert,  with  a  tipsy  stare  of  defiance ;  "  and  I  will 
know,  that's  more !    Think  of  a  lady  that  has  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  and  can't  lay  her  handfl 
on  a  ten  pounder." 

"Do  you  think  he  makes  away  with  it  ?  "  asked  one 
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Albert  indolged  in-  a  pantomime  of  assent. 
**Tje  beaH  qoeerish  things  about  TeAtevden," 
said  another. 

"He's  a  Tegnlaar  sorew/'  said  a  third;  '^b«t  that 
wouldn't  account  for  the  money." 

"Perhaps  he  intends  to  get  all  he  can  and  bolt 
with  it." 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder/'  said  Albert, 
**  Shall  you  stay  ?    If  s  a  snag  concern/'  said  Jones ; 
*'70u  might  be  parioier  some  day." 

"Dare  say  I  mighV  said  Albert;  "but  I  don't 
think  I  win.  Ifs  not  much  in  my  line,  the  law  isn't." 
There  Mr.  Albert  broke  oS  abruptly^  having  remem- 
brance by  no  means  pleasant  of  his  late  enoonnter 
with  the  lair. 

Now  his  eompanions  did  not  beUeTe  one  word  of 
it,  but  that  did  not  hinder  them  from  repeating  it. 
Mr.  Jones  had  a  friend  who  knew  llr.  Catoor.  in  the 
privacy  of  domestic  lif  e^  and  who  repeated  the  oon- 
▼enation  as  to  a  person  interested.  Mr.  Cator  heard 
it  with  indignation,  and  repeated  it  .to.  Mr.  Sollinger, 
who  listened  with  incredolous  politeness,  but  oon- 
sidered  it  his  duty  to  repeat  it  to  Mr.  Tabor. 

Mr.  Tabor  was  eyidently  annoyed  at  what  Albert 
^  ttid,  and  sent  at  once  for  Philip  to  put  the 
matter  into  his  hands^  suggesting  an  investigation 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  culprit.  But  Philip-  deolined 
to  investigate ;  it  wee  not  wocth  iaresfaigatijig  so 
idle  a  atoiy.  He  knew  what  Albert  Iiovejoy  was,  and 
did  not,  he  conolnded  dedsiwely^  desire  to  take  any 
Btepe  in  the  matter. 

Hr.  Tabor,  however,  was  far  from  satisfied. 
Happening  to  look  in  upon  Eanny  that  same  evening, 
Ehe  asked  how  Albert  was  getting  on.  "He  is  not 
porticolarly  satisfactory;  I  imdeivtand/'  said  the 
catitiotts  lawyer^— ^*'  out  of  the  office,  I  mean.  He  has 
been  talking  about  you  in  a  rather  olgeotioxikble 
manner,  which  it  would  be  well  to  put  a  stop  to. 
Ton  may  be  aible^  by  the  way,  to  give  him  a  hint  to 
that  effect.'^ 

"  Talking  about  me  in  an  objeotionable  manneih, 
dear  me !"  said  FUmy,  open-mouthed  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"Tee;  the  truth  is  he  has  been  complaining  of 
Hr.  Tenterden'e  management  of  your  afilairs,  talk- 
^S  ae  if  you  were  distrustful  or  dissatisfied.  Mr. 
Tenterden  will  take  no  notioe  of  it,  but  I  do  not  like 
it,  and  I  wrish  you  oould  give  the  young  man  a  hint 
tliat  it  is  not  to  betoietfated." 

A  sudden  inspiratioin  seised  Fanny.  **  Don't  you 
^^k  I  coidd  manage  for  myself^.  Mr.  Tabor,  and 
save  PhiUp  the  troublef  "  she  said. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  looking  omiously  at 
ber.  "  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  you.  Hare  you 
been  expressing  »: wish  to  do  this?"  , 

"No,"  said  Fanny;  ''but  I  think  I  would  like  it 
better-^better  than  going  to  somebody  else  for 
ererything/* 

'  "TheapesfaapsyoafuredissatiB^ed.  That  explains 


the  matte»-«^only  it  has  been  twisted,  as  things  do 
get  twisted." 

'^  I  am  not  dissa^fied/'  Fa«ny  hastened  to  say, 
."only  I  would  like  to  spend  my  money  in  my  own 
way*  Sometimes  I  want  to  spend  very  little,  and 
sometimes  I  want  to  spend  a  great  deal." 

"And  PhiHp  won't  let  you?"  said  Mr.  Tabor. 
Fanny  acquiesced.  **  But  that  is  for  your  good,  you 
know/'  said  Mr.  Tabor. 

*'  I  wouldn't  spend  more  than  I  had  to  spend/'  sbe 
answered.  '*  I  know  I  must  not  touch  the  oapital. 
I  may  do  with  my  income  as  I  like*  and  I  would  not 
always  qpend  as  much  as  I  vn.  doing  now.  Oould  I 
not  barrow  and  pay  it  back  again  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  on  your  securities,"  said  Mr..  Tabor. 

"  I  haven't  got  any,"  said  Fanny*  -whose  money 
might  have  dropped  from  the  moon  for  anything  she 
knew  about  it. 

"  Of  course  you  have  them.  They  are  in  Tenter- 
den's  hands;  but  yon  ought  to  know  a  little  more 
about  them.  Witiiout  them  you  would  have  nothing."  • 

''Do  you  think  they  are  safe?"  asked  Fanny 
uneasily,  allowing,  her  distrust  of  PhiUp  to  appear. 

Mr.  Tabor  was  in  constemation.  "Perfectly,"  he 
replied  (thinking  to  himself,  "This  comes  of  the 
igpaorance  of  women.")  "But  if  you  would  really 
like  to  relieve  Mr.  Tenterden  of  the  responsibility 
which  he  has  so  l^nd)y  taken,  why  not  place  your 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  jthe  firm  ?  though  I  don't  know 
that  my.  being  conjoined  with  him  would  render  it 
any  easier  for  you." 

"  Ob,  but  it  would,"  said  Fanny.  "  I  should  like 
it  very  much,  and  I  want  to  make  a  will  too." 

"  Very  proper^  very  proper/*  said  Mr.  Tabor.  "I 
will  speak  to  Tenterden,  and  itshi^be  as  you  wish." 

Mr.  Tabor  did  not  contemplate  finding  any  diffi- 
culty in  yn»^n^  this  arrangement.  Miss  Lovejoy's 
affiurs  had  been  managed  by  Philip  as  a  matter  of 
friendship,  and  he  would  doubUess  feel  thankful  to 
be.  relieved  of  a  responsibility  which  Fanny's  ig- 
noranoe  must  have  rendered  troublesome,  and  had 
now  made  disagreeable.  If  he  had  wanted  any  further 
proof  of  the  necessity  for  relieving  his  partner  at 
once  from  his  se]f-*or  rather  oiroumstance-imposed 
position  of  Fanny's  guardian,  it  was  forthcoming. 
The  unpleasant  rumour  reached  Mr.  Tabor  next  day 
from  another  and  higher  quarter.  It  w|ls  only  a 
word  in  confidence  from  a  friend  who  oould  venture 
to  take  so  great  a  liberty.  "What's  this  about 
Tenterden  keeping  back  some  old  lady's  money?" 

"  Very  provoking^  a-  pure  invention/'  said  Mr. 
Tabotr. 

"Coming  out  of  his  quisotic  love  of  prevention 
rather  than  cure?" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Tabor. 

"He  would  forqe  people  to  do  the  right  thing, 
rather  than  see  them  do  the  wrong  thing  and  suffer 
for  it«  and  they  naturally  resent  being  forced,"  re- 
macked  the  gentleman,  laughing. 
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Hr.  Tabor  took  the  fint  opportunity  of  apeaking 
to  bis  partner  after  this.  It  was  with  a  hesitation 
for  which  he  could  hardly  acooimt>  however,  that  he 
entered  on  the  subject.  8ometfain|f  had  arisen  to  put 
a  certain  distance  and  restraint  between  them  lately. 
"I  have  had  a  little  more  of  this  absurd  rumour 
about  Miss  Lovejoy/'  he  said. 

Philip's  brow  darkened,  but  he  stood  more  erect 
by  the  mantelshelf. 

"Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  place  Miss 
Lovcjjoy's  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  firm,  and  rid 
yourself  of  the  responsibility?"  continued  Mr.  Tabor. 

Philip  was  driven  into  a  comer.  "  I  do  not  see 
any  necessity  for  doing  so,"  he  said,  "  so  long  'jis 
Miss  Lov^oy  is  satisfied." 

"That  is  the  point,"  said  Mr.  Tabor;  "but  I  think 
she  would  prefer  it." 

"  Has  she  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject?"  asked 
Philip,  stiifly. 

"  Well,  yes,"  repUed  Mr.  Tabor;  "  she  has— but— " 

Philip  broke  in  indignantly :  "  It  seems  ungrate- 
ful, aiter  all "  he  was  going  to  say,  the  kindness 

she  had  received  from  his  family.  Mr.  Tabor  knew 
thatk  but  he  could  not  account  for  Philip's  stoppage 
in  the  midst  of  so  natural  a  speech,  nor  for  his  evi- 
dent and  strange  perturbation. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  broken  by  Mr.  Tabor 
saying,  "  I  sugg^ested  the  arrangement  I  have  men- 
tioned as  probably  the  best  for  you." 

"  I  think  she  ought  to  have  consulted  me,  and  that 
I  had  better  wait  till  she  does  so  before  I  take  any 
step  in  the  matter." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  a  little  hurt. 
This  want  of  frankness  was  so  unlike  the  Philip  of 
former  days.  "Miss  Lovq'oy's  wish  is  to  manage 
for  herself,  it  appears,"  said  Mr.  Tabor. 

"And  lose  everything  she  has,"  said  Philip. 

"  How  is  the  money  invested  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Tabor, 
looking  innocently  at  him. 

Philip  hesitated.  Mr.  Tabor,  always  calm  and 
penetrating,  could  not  help  feeling  that  something 
was  wrong,  but  he  awaited  the  answer. 

"A  portion  of  it  is  invested  in  the  public  funds," 
answered  Philip,  speaking  the  strict  truth,  "  and  the 
rest  is  lent  on  personal  security,  and  for  the  safety 
of  it  I  alone  am  responsible."  Philip  moved  to  the 
table  and  took  up  some  papers  and  asked  a  question 
concerning  them.  He  had  evidently  done  with  iihe 
subject,  leaving- his  partner  very  ill  at  ease ;  and  the 
more  he  reflected  on  what  Philip  had  said,  and  on  his 
manner  of  saying  it,  the  more  Ml  at  ease  he  became. 
This  impleasant  rumour  was  no  light  thing  if  it  had 
a  background  of  unpleasant  fact 


CHAPTEB    XXIV. 

ART  IB  IiONQ, 

It  80  happened  that  the  office  of  Mesars.  Tabor  and 
Tenterden  had  never  been  so  full  of  business,  so  that 
Philip  could  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of 


the  grand  solace— work.  He  literally  plunged  into  it 
No  amount  of  it  seemed  to  overwhelm  hiou  When 
Mr.  Tabor  suggested  additional  help,  he  acouted 
the  idea.  The  more  he  did  the  more  he  seemed 
able  to  do.  Every  evening  saw  the  black  bag  cazxied 
home  to  his  lodgings  fuller  and  fuller  of  work,  and 
every  morning  saw  the  work  accomplished,  like  the 
tasks  of  the  good  people  in  iiie  fairy  tales.  He 
excused  himself  to  Mrs.  Austin;  he  became  more 
of  a  recluse  than  ever.  What  was  his  object  ?  Mi. 
Tabor  asked  himsdf  this  question  again  and  again. 
Was  he  making  himself  so  absolutely  neceasary  to 
the  business  that  whatever  might  come  out  (and  Mr. 
Tabor  felt  sure  that  there  was  something  to  come), 
his  position  would  be  secure?  It  was  a  tkoagbt 
which  poisoned  Mr.  Tabor's  peace,  for  above  all 
things  he  hated  suspicion,  but  it  had  been  forced 
upon  him  by  Philip's  refusal  to  explain  the  evideat 
anomalies  of  his  position. 

And  Philip  felt  that  there  had  risen  up  between 
him  and  Mr.  Tabor  the  cold  shadow  of  distrait 
Even  the  solace  of  work  would  have  f  aUed  him  if  be 
had  known  that  it  followed  him  into  that.  It  mi 
painful  enough  as  it  was.  His  feeling  towards  Mr. 
Tabor  was  almost  filial  in  its  affectionateneasj  He 
had  the  sincerest  respect  for  his  judgment,  and 
even  when  his  own  did  not  bow  to  it,  he  was  ready 
to  yield  his  will,  .and  PhiUp  was  a  self-wiUed  man. 
Mr.  Tabor  on  his  side  had  exhibited  all  the  kindness 
towards  Philip  which  might  have  been  the  portioa  of 
a  son,  and  a  son  after  his  own  heart.  To  have  this 
kind  and  happy  relation  marred  was  an  unspeakable 
pain  to  both.  Of  itself  it  was  enough  to  cloud  the 
happiness  of  both. 

At  this  time  Philip  felt  that  he  had  two  minds- 
one  on  the  surface,  sane,  orderly,  and  calm,  and  one 
down  in  the  depths,  fnU  of  dire  and  dark  disorder. 
He  forced  himself  to  eat  and  drink  and  walk  and 
work,  and  never  go  below  the  surface  at  all,  for  he 
saw  no  way  out  of  his  embarrassments  which  did  nol 
involve  others,  or  which  did  not  also  involve  a  con- 
fession that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  a  burden  whidi 
he  was  unable  to  bear,  and  he  shrank  with  sensitiwe 
pride  from  either.  Besides,  no  explanation  would 
explain  them  away.  The  best  of  all  explanations, 
the  truth,  would  only,  perhaps,  relieve  him  from  one 
aspersion  to  place  him  under  another. 

He  came  at  length  to  the  conclusion  that  he  most 
speak  to  Fanny.  She  had  every  reason  to  have  faith 
in  him ;  she  was  weak  and  illogical,  and  he  might  at 
once  alarm  and  reassure  her.  It  was  rather  late  one 
evening  when  she  was  called  down  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  she  and  Ada  had  been  sitting  with  Geraldiiie, 
and  she  left  Ada  at  her  post.  She  was  not  a  little 
fluttered  to  flnd  Philip  there,  having  a  presentimest 
of  the  business  he  had  come  upon,  and  she  kepi 
talking  hurrisdly  on  the  outside  ot  it. 

Then  he  began.  He  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by 
what  had  taken  place  between  her  and  Mr.  Tabor. 
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Yaxmy  felt  very  gailtj,  and  said  she  did  not  mean  to 
ofEgnd  hiin. 

*'It  ifl  not  a  qneetion  of  offonding  me/'  he  said; 
*'it  IB  a  qaestion  of  Baving  yonrself.  You  most 
leave  your  afbun  in  my  hands  for  the  proeent ;  they 
came  into  my  hands  mined.  I  have  worked  hard 
to  retrieye  them,  and  yon  will  lose  nothing  if  I  can 
help  it.  In  the  event  of  my  death  you  are  per- 
fectly safe.  Yonr  money  was  lost,  and  has  had  to  be 
replaced  by  me.  I  am  replacing  it,  and  you  must  not 
hinder  me,  and  set  people  talking ;  yon  mnst  trust 
me,  and  show  that  you  do.  If  I  had  bribed  you  with 
yonr  own,  yon  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied," 
he  added  bitterly. 

Now  aD  this  was  to  Fanny  a  perfect  enigma,  and 
she  may  be  pardoned  for  not  in  the  least  understand- 
its  bearings.     He  had  said  too  much  and  not  enough ; 
he  could  acknowledge  this  to  himself,  for,  cool  and 
practical  as  he  was  in  other  men's  matters,  he  was 
not  80  in  his  own  affairs.    He  proceeded  to  dictate  to 
htt  a  policy  of  silence  and  confidence  which  fell  on 
almost  unheeding  ears.     All  that  Fanny  dearly  com- 
prehended was  that  she  had  been  ruined — ^and  ruin, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  was  the  one  idea  which 
took  ponession  of  her  mind. 
Mn.  Lof^oy  had  come  in  and  gone  up-stairs,  and 

Ada,  released,  burst  in.  Philip  nodded  to  her,  wish- 
iag  her  out  of  the  way,  and  almost  resoWing  to  ask 
herte  leaye  the  room.  But  he  reflected  that  Fanny 
had  probably  enough  for  the  present,  and  so  he  left 
her  to  absorb  what  he  had  said. 

Afl  soon  as  he  was  gone  she  began  to  tremble  and  to 
cry.  Ada  had  never  seen  her  cry  before.  Her  round, 
cbeorfol  face  was  distorted,  and  she  shook  all  over. 

''What's  the  matter.  Cousin  Fan?"  cried  Ada; 
"if  8  all  that  Mr.  Tenterden,"  she  added  resentfuUy. 
"What  has  he  been  doing  to  you  ? " 

"Nothing,"  moaned  Fanny  with  a  burst  of  sobs. 

"Oh,  but  he  has,"  said  Ada,  sternly;  '^he  has  been 
saying  something  nasty,  and  you  must  tell  me." 

"  It  VB  nothing,  I  am  better  now,"  said  Fanny. 

"  It  is  the  money ! "  cried  Ada,  with  inspiration. 

This  was  not  to  teU.  Ada  had  guessed ;  Ada  was 
vonderfol  at  guessing.  It  relieved  Fanny's  heart  to 
cry  out  that  she  was  mined. 


"Kever  mind,  dear,"  said  Ada,  patronisinglys 
"never  mind;  yon  shall  oome  and  live  with  us." 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  oomf ort  in  that 
for  Fanny.  ''Since  I  have  been  with  yon  I  have 
learnt  a  great  deal,"  continued  Ada»  thoughtfully, 
"about  the  ways  of  making  money,  and  I  mean  to  try 
myself.  Players  and  singers  make  a  great  deal,  and 
so  do  painters,  and  I  mean  to  be  one  of  the  three." 

"Don't  tell  your  father  or  Geraldine  or  any  of 
them  about  this,"  said  Fanny;  "let  none  of  them 
know,"  she  besought  helplessly.  "  He  says  he  will 
pay  me  back." 

"  He  is  a  wicked,  man,"  said  Ada»  "  and  I  always 
knew  he  was,"  which  of  course  settled  the  question. 

Ada  had  been  very  busy  lately  in  a  new  direction. 
She  had  taken  to  art,  under  Mr.  Buskin  theoretically 
and  Jjnaj  Tabor  practically ;  and  Ada  was  not  a  girl 
who  did  things  by  halves.  She  was  one  of  those  who 
will  have  or  do  all  or  nothing.  She  gave  herself  no 
rest  from  her  labours.  Fanny  had  made  over  to  her 
her  old  paint-box  full  of  unused  materials,  of  which 
Lucy  supplied  the  deficiencies,  and  she  drew  and 
painted  everything  that  could  be  drawn  or  painted ; 
and  when  she  was  not  drawing  or  painting  she  looked 
at  everything  as  an  object  for  art,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  out  how  much  more  clearly  she  saw,  and  how 
much  more  there  was  to  see  in  everything.  The 
long  hours  which  she  spent  in  Oeraldine's  room  were 
turned  to  account.  There  she  sat  on  a  low  stool, 
her  sketch-book  on  her  knee,  copying  anything  and 
everything— taking  the  water-jug,  the  candlestick,  the 
flower-glass,  the  medicine-bottle,  and  trying  again 
and  again  to  fix  the  features  of  her  sister's  fading 
face.  Nothing  was  too  small  for  her,  nothing  was 
too  great.  Of  course  the  more  she  worked,  and  the 
more  she  learnt,  the  more  did  the  difficulties  of  art 
appear,  the  more  did  she  realise  how  much  there  was 
to  be  learnt  and  laboured  at ;  and  Ada  began  to  sigh 
over  it,  not  that  the  mere  labour  discouraged  her. 
Her  sigh  contained  the  thought  of  the  poet,  thohgh 
she  did  not  put  it  into  words— 

"Art la  loDflr,  aad  time ia lleetinff.*' 
Meantime  her  work  was  furnishing  to  Gteraldine  a 
fresh  interest  and  a  daily  pleasure. 
{To  b$  anUinued.) 


SCRIPTURE     LESSONS,    FOR     SCHOOL     AND     HOME. 

SCRIPTCJfiE  CHABACTERS.    New  Series.    No.  7.  Hezekiah.    Part  IH. 


Ohapiar  io  he  read^2  Kinge  sv. 
STTBODUCTION.  We  have  seen  in  the 
previous  two  lessons  Hezekiah's  re- 
formation  of  religion  and  his  conduct 
under  two  Assyrian  invasions ;  we  have 
now  to  speak  of  his  sickness  and  his 
auL  Begin  by  d%ing  a  few  questions  on  the  inva- 
sions  and  Qod's  deHveranoe  of  the  people; — ^how 


the  king's  prayer  in  the  Temple  and  the  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  army  would  be  talked  about ;  how 
much  oonfldenee  the  people  would  have  in  the  king, 
and  their  faith  in  Ood  would  be  increased.  How 
eagerly  would  they  desfre  the  life  of  such  a  pious 
and  successful  king  to  be  prolonged. 

I.  Hezekiah's  sickness.     (Sead  2  Kings  zz.  1 — 
11.)     (1)  The  sidbiMft.    All  children  know  what  iU< 
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ness  is.  Sad  enough,  when  a  father  or  mother  of  a 
family  ill,  upon  whom  all  depend.;  much  sadder 
when  a  good  and  prosperous  king.  Befer  to  illness 
of  Prince  of  Wales,  and  ask  what  people  could  do ; 
who  had  set  them  an  example  of  prayer  in  trouble  P 
Hezekiah  not  too  ill  to  pray  for  himself.  Why  did 
he  wish  to  live?  Love  of  life  natural  to  all;  and 
Hezekiah  would  feel  besides  that  his  work  in  the 
kingdom  was  incomplete.  Notice  his  plea  for  longer 
life,  that  he  had  done  right  in  God's  sight  with 
perfect  heart.  Was  this  so  ?  Show  by  reference  to 
Ps.  xiv.  2,  Gen.  vi.  5,  that  there  are  none  per- 
fect ;  and  Hezekiah's  boast  may  be  contrasted  with 
David's  words  when  in  sickness,  in  Ps.  vi.,  where  he 
asks  God  to  save  him,  not  for  his  goodness — though 
called  "man  after  God*s  heaxt*' — but  for  His  mercy's 
sake.  (2)  The  propheCa  messages.  Ask  the  names  of 
any  prophets  the  children  have  heard  of,  and  what 
their  duties  were.  Have  heard  of  Isaiah  before  in 
the  Assyrian  invasion  bringing  message  of  de- 
liverance. How  would  king  watch  for  his  coming 
now  j  how  eagerly  have  him  brought  into  his  sick* 
room.  Describe  the  scene :  the  high  bed,  the  tapes- 
tries-, curtains,  &c.,  carved  ceiling;  contrasted  with 
doctors  and  attendants  moving  silently  about,  and 
the  king  with  pale  face  lying  on  his  bed.  Ask  the 
prophet's  first  message.  Why  set  house  in  order? 
Leave  all  his  affairs  straight,  so  that  all  might  go 
on  weU  after  his  death.  Had  Hezekiah  put  off  his 
own  preparation  till  death?  Still  would  wish  for 
special  time  for  prayer  before  passing  on  to  great 
account.  Picture  Hezekiah's  disappointment  at 
hearing  he  must  die ;  then  his  joy  when,  after  his 
2)rayer,  the  servant  told  him  the  prophet  was  re- 
inming.  How  far  had  he  gone  (ver.  4)?  How 
quickly  the  prayer  was  heard  .and  answered,  aa  God 
has  promised  (Isa.  Ixv.  24).  (3)  The  ajuwer.  Why 
did  God  hear  his  prayer?  Not  because  of  king's 
goodness,  but  because  of  covenant  with  David  his 
father.  Perhaps^  also,  God  wished  Hezekiah  to  feel 
his  weakness,  as  the  only  sin  recorded  of  him  is 
directly  after  this.  That  Hezekiah's  feelings  were 
changed  by  his  illness,  may  be  seen  from  the  whole 
tone  of  his  song  of  praise  (Isa.  xxxviii.  9 — 20), 
which  might  be  read  by  an  advanced  class.  He  was 
to  be  well  in  three  days,  and  go  up  to  the  Temple. 
What  for  ?  (See  Ps.  cxvi.  17—19.)  Refer  to  Noah's 
sacrifice  after  leaving  ark,  Hannah's  song,  and  many 
others.  On  other  hand,  by  reference  to  the  ten 
lepers,  show  how  often  men  forgot  to  thank.  Show 
from  the  lump  of  figs  (ver.  7)  that  means  were  to  be 
used.  (4)  The  sign.  Ask  what  evidence  of  God's 
mercy  Hezekiah  had  already  had;  yet  aa  regards 
himself  faith  seemed  weak.  Ask  for  other  instances 
in  which  God  had  granted  signs,  such  as  to  Moses, 
Gideon,  and  others.    Ask  what  this  sign  was.    Had 


a  similar  event  ever  taken  place  before  ?  (Josh,  xir.) 
Show  that  God,  who  made  the  sun,  could  alter  its 
course,  just  as  He  made  the  sea  to  stand  still,  the 
water  become  blood,  &c. 

PfiACTiciJi  LBSSONS.  (l)  To  sct  OUT  Aottse  ill  wrier. 
We  know  we  must  die  one  day,  though  we  don't 
know  the  day.  Remind  of  parable  of  ELch  Fod 
who  put  off  preparing ;  or  of  the  Foolish  Virgins. 
(2)  The  duty  of  prayer  in  sickness.  Special  piomiae, 
Janjes  v.  14.  Remind  of  four  friends  who  took 
sick  of  palsy  to  Christ.  All  can  pray.  (3)  The  w 
of  means.  Children  don't  like  medicine— must  be 
taken  with  thankfulness.  Ask  the  cause  of  sickness. 
Man's  sin :  hence  medicine  is  bitter,  as  a  small  pait 
of  punishment,  (4)  The  duty  qf  thanksgiving  after 
sickness.  Least  can  do  is  to  thank.  How  else  cdA 
show  thankfulness  ?  By  giving  some  offering,  and 
best  of  all  by  devoted  lives. 

II.  Hbzskiah's  bin.  (Read  2  Kings  xx.  12—21.) 
Describe  the  king's  recovery.  First  the  visit  to  tbe 
Temple  (recall  the  Queen's  returning  thanks  last 
year);  then  gradually  resuming  his  duties;  then  re- 
ceiving congratulationa  from  friends ;  at  last  ambas* 
sadors  from  Babylon.  King  much  flattered  by  this. 
How  could  he  honour  them  ?  Remind  of  visit  d 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon;  and  point  out  dif- 
ference between  showing,  and  showing  off  our  things' 
Which  did  Hezekiah  do,  and  what  did  it  show  ?  Hov 
was  his  vanity  and  pride  to  be  punished  ?  Who  had 
given  and  preserved  this  rich  city  and  its  txeasmes 
for  himP  The  same  God  would  allew  it  to  be 
delivered  up  for  its  sins.  How  did  Hezekiah  tal^e 
the  message?  Remind  of  similar  message  to  Eli 
(1  Sam.  iii.  18),  and  show  from  1  Peter  ii.  20,  that 
correction  for  faults  should  be  taken  patiently. 

How  can  we  sum  up  Hezekiah's  character?  Hl' 
was  pioy>s,  seeking  to  serve  God  himself,  and  lead 
his  people  to  do  the  same.  He  was  prayerful,  t^ 
seen  in  his  visits  to  the  Temple;  patient  under 
provocation  by  Sennacherib's  messengers,  and  in 
bearing  his  punishment;  trus^vZ  in  the  power  and 
mercy  of  God  to  help  him  in  his  trouble ;  tedUm  for 
his  country's  good,  and  active  in  reforming  evils— s 
wise  king  and  a  prudent  ruler ;  yet  from  the  fact  of 
his  son  Manassoh  turning  out  so  badly,  he  probably 
neglected  his  children,  and  in  that  respect  was 
remiss. 

Questions  to  be  answered, 

1.  On  what  ground  did  Hezekiah  ask  God  to  spare 
his  life? 

2.  What  means  were  used,  and  what  sign  given 
for  his  recovery  ?    Name  any  similar  sign. 

8.  What  lessons  does  Hezekiah's  sickness  teach  us  ? 

4.  Describe  his  recovery. 

5.  What  weakness  was  he  guilty  ^  ? 

6.  Sum  up  the  points  in  his  character. 
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. ;^Y^CE  again  otit  village  bells  are  ringing 

Their  ttrnef  nl  echoes  of  the  heavenly  shore ; 
'^^^^^Onca  again  the  minstrel  bands  are  singing 
The  songs  we  loved  of  yore. 

Once  again,  from  hut  and  hall  and  palace. 
Come  Chrisf  s  glad  worshippers,  with  anthems  loud 

To  chant  His  praise — diink  of  His  sacred  chalice,  * 
Low  in  His  temple  bowed. 

Once  again  the  fireside  groups  are  meeting. 
And  homesteads  glow  with  light  and  ring  with  mirth. 

And  every  heart  is  to  heaven's  mtisic  beating, 
*'  Goodwill  and  peace  on  earth/' 


"  Goodwill  to  men,  and  imto  Gk)d  be  glory," 
This  creed  sublime,  O  bells  of  nations,  ring. 

Till  earth's  remotest  realms  have  learnt  the  story 
Of  Bethlehem's  infant  King. 

O  linger  with  ns.  Yule-tide  glad  and  holy, 
The  best  bright  jewel  of  the  golden  year ; 

Four  from  your  plenteous  horn  to  high  and  lowly 
Your  gifts  of  joy  and  cheer. 

Shine  o*er  us,  angel-Hg^t,  from  heaven  descending. 
That  told  the  shepherds  of  their  Saviour's  birth ; 

And  let  us  feel  that  we  too  have  been  spending 
A  day  with  Christ  on  earth.       J.  C.  Tildeslet. 


THE  GRIEFS  OF  CRIPPLE  TOM. 


CHAPTEE  L 
|OM'S  father  was  the  village  blacksmith. 
Big,  strong,  red-haired,  fond  of  the  public- 
house,  but  not  an  habitual  drunkard, 
fairly  dutiful  to  his  wife  and  son,  and 
honest  in  his  dealings,  there  was  little 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary 
type  of  his  class. 
Tom's  mother  was  the  village  slut.  In  a  neigh- 
bourhood not  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness,  dirt  was 
her  distinguishing  characteristic.  No  one  ever  saw 
her  hands  and  face  even  fairly  clean.  Every  bit  of 
fomitnre,  every  dish,  every  bit  of  clothing  in  her 
cottage,  seemed  not  only  dirty  in  an  ordinary  way, 
but  greai^  and  begrimed  with  long-continued  un- 
deanness.  The  secondary  quality  about  Mrs. 
Bobinson  was  her  talk.  She  would  sit  in  her  dirty 
kitchen  on  her  dirty  chair,  hastily  wiped  with  a 
dirtier  doth,  and  talk  to  you  by  the  hour,  hardly 
allowing  you  to  put  in  a  word.  Her  troubles  about 
her  cripple  son,  her  past  troubles  about  her  other 
cluldren,  all  of  whom  had  died,  her  ill-health,  the 
deamess  of  food,  the  general  unhappiness  of  her  lot, 
supplied  her  with  an  endless  and  unvarying  theme. 
Hr.  Burton,  the  rector,  had  years  ago  given  her  up 
in  despair.  She  would  neither  go  to  church,  nor 
send  her  children  to  school,  nor  clean  her  cottage ; 
so  the  rector  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  no 
good  in  her.    This  was  Tom's  home. 

Kr.  Burton's  orphan  nieco  had  just  arrived  from 

America,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  spend 

some  time,  perhaps  years,  with  her  uncle.     As  she 

'Vas  driven  slowly  up  the  long,  tiresome,  shadeless 

•l&ne  that  led  to  Stonyfield,  she  saw  a  boy  standing 

^  the  side  of  the  lane,  doing  nothing,  as  if  he  had 

^ot  strength  enough  or  sense  enough  either  to  sit 

*^wn  and  rest,  or  to  walk  out  of  the  glare  of  the 

Sunlight*    Miss  Burton  bethought  her  of  a  bag  of 


sandwiches  provided  for  the  journey,  but  untouched, 
and  fancied  that  they  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
lad.  So  when  she  came  up  to  him  she  stopped  the 
pony-carriage,  and  leaning  over  the  side,  she  said  in 
a  kindly  tone,  "  I  have  some  sandwiches  here  that 
I  don't  want;  perhaps  you  would  like  to  have 
them." 

The  lad  said  nothing,  simply  stared  at  her,  and 
allowed  her  to  place  the  paper  of  sandwiches  in  his 
hands.  He  seemed  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  dressed  in  coarse  and  dirty  clothes,  and  one 
of  his  legs  was  much  shorter  than  the  other,  with  a 
dub-foot  The  lady  thought  she  had  never  before 
seen  a  human  face  so  empty  of  all  intelligence. 
The  face  was  very  broad,  the  nose  fiat,  and  the  eyes 
prominent;  but  the  entire  absence  of  any  trace  of 
thought  or  feeling,  and  the  absence  of  even  an 
animal-like  pleasure  at  receiving  food,  not  to  speak 
of  a  boy-like  pleasure  at  getting  something  nice  to 
eat,  made  it  painful  to  look  at  him. 

"  You  have  hurt  one  of  your  feet ;  does  it  pain 
you  ?"  said  Miss  Burton. 

No  answer. 

"Does  your  foot  hurt  you?"  repeated  she,  pointing 
to  his  foot. 

The  dawn  of  intelligence  seemed  to  break  over  the 
lad's  face  as,  after  glancing  at  his  foot  and  seeing 
a  little  blood,  he  replied,  in  a  rough  coarse  voice, 
"  Noa;  I  didna  knowa  it  wur  hurt." 

"  So  much  the  better  then.    What  is  your  name?" 

"Whaat?" 

"  I  asked  what  your  name  is." 

"  Cripple  Tom." 

"  Do  you  live  at  Stonyfield  ?" 

"Yes." 

^'Good-bye,  Tom,"  said  Miss  Burton  with  a  parting 
nod.  Tom  made  no  reply  whatever.  He  was  look- 
ing at  the  sandwiches;   and  a  doubt   crossed  the 
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lady's  mind  as  to  whether  he  understood  what  th^ 
were  meant  for.  LeaYing  him  to  solve  the  problem, 
she  told  the  groom  to  go  on»  and  soon  airired  at  the 
rectory  gate. 

*'I  met  a  lad  in  the  lane  this  morning/'  said  Miss 
Burton  to  her  nnde  at  tea-time,  ''the  most  intensely 
stapid  boy  who  was  not  an  idiet,  that  I  erer  saw. 
He  called  himself  Cripple  Tom.  Do  you  know 
him?" 

"  Oh  yes,  of  coarse.  His  father  is  Tom  Bobinson, 
the  blacksmith — ^not  a  bad  sort  of  man,  bnt  he  never 
comes  to  church,  only  earns  enough  to  keep  a  house 
oyer  his  head.  They  are  one  of  the  most  careless 
and  hopeless  families  we  have.  You  can  do  nothing 
with  them.  You  might  ask  Tom  to  Sunday-school, 
but  he  will  only  come  as  long  as  he  hopes  to  get 
something  out  of  you." 

Next  day  Miss  Burton  chose  the  time  when  she 
knew  dinner  would  just  be  orer,  and  the  blacksmith 
still  in  his  cottage,  to  call  at  the  Bobinsons*.  As 
she  knocked  at  the  door  a  powerful  odour,  as  of 
questionable  pork,  met  her,  and  she  feared  that  she 
might  be  too  soon.  But  she  had  come  just  at  the 
proper  time ;  dinner  was  over,  and  the  plates  would 
have  been  removed,  but  that  Mrs.  Bobinson  never 
did  that  until  five  minutes  before  the  next  meal. 
Miss  Burton  shook  hands  with  the  father,  mother, 
and  son  (for  she  always  made  a  point  of  doing  that), 
mentally  blessing  her  gloves,  and  getting  a  glance  of 
recognition  from  Tom.  After  a  few  ordinaiy  remarks 
she  said,  **  I  came  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  let 
Tom  come  to  my  class  in  the  Sunday-school.  I  shall 
have  a  class  of  boys,  and  I  think  some  of  them  are 
just  about  Tom's  age." 

"  Well,  ma*am,"  began  Mrs.  Eobinson,  "  lamin's  a 
very  good  thing.  I'm  no  scholar  myself,  but  it's  a 
great  thing  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  such 

like.     But,  you  see,  ma'am,  Tom " 

"  Tom's  a  cripple,  ma'am,"  Joe  Bobinson  broke  in 
upon  his  wife,  rising  to  go  out  to  his  work ;  "  Tom's 
been  a  useless  cripple  sin'  he  was  bom,  and  he's 
kind  o'  stupid  like,  and  he'll  never  be  o'  no  use  for 
nothin'  to  nobody." 

Miss  Burton  felt  hurt  by  the  blacksmith's  open 
contempt  for  a  son  who  would  never  be  able  to 
wield  a  hammer,  and  looked  round  with  a  sympa- 
thising glance  at  Tom.  But  he  listened  to  this 
summary  declaration  as  to  his  condition  and  destiny 
perfectly  stolid  and  unmoved.  What  else  had  he 
heard,  poor  boy,  from  his  cradle  P 

"  But  many  a  worse  cripple  than  Tom  has  learned 
a  g^ood  trade,  and  earned  his  living  well ;  and  many 
a  stupider  boy,  I  am  sure,  has  learned  to  read,"  said 
the  lady. 

A  faint  grin  overspread  Tom's  features  as  he 
heard  this,  not  of  hopefulness,  nor  of  thankfulness 
to  the  one  who  took  his  part,  but  of  a  feeble  amuse- 
ment that  any  one  should  have  such  strange  notions 
with  regard  to  him. 


But  at  last  she  got  an  unwilling  agreement  that 
Tom  should  go  if  he  liked;  and  she  settled  the 
matter  for  Tom,  who  oould  not  be  persuaded  to  open 
his  mouth  on  the  snbjecti,  by  saying  that  she  would 
call  for  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 'sohool-time 
next  Sunday. 

To  her  surprise,  on  Sunday,  Tom  was  ready  to  go, 
with  a  semi-washed-and-eombed  appearance.  He 
was  pleased  at  being  noticed  by  the  lady,  and  some- 
what curious  as  to  what  Sunday-school  might  be 
like.  In  school  he  seemed  too  stupid  to  observe  the 
glances  and  smiles  of  amusement  which  greeted  his 
arrival;  but  he  evidently  ei^oyed  the  harmonium 
and  singing.  His  teacher  found  him  absolutely 
without  a  notion  of  God,  of  a  spirit,  or  another 
world — at  least  she  could  elicit  no  answers  whatever 
to  any  questions  on  the  subject.  But  Miss  Burton 
had  a  habit  of  trying  to  say  something  specifiHj 
to  each  boy  in  her  class,  and  she  contented  herself 
with  trying  to  get  into  Tom's  head  some  notion  of 
a  great  and  strong  Being,  whom  he  oould  not  see, 
who  had  made  the  world  and  all  men,  and  «i» 
cared  for  and  loved  all  men,  and  Tom  among  tk 
rest.  Telling  him  that  she  would  be  sure  to  a^ 
him  about  that  next  Sunday,  Miss  Burton  w 
forced  to  leave  off  at  that  point,  thinking  that  fcr 
a  mind  so  long  neglected  the  first  lesson  coo^ 
hardly  be  too  simple  or  too  short. 
(To  he  coKtinutd,) 


"THE  QiriVER"  BIBLE  CLASS. 

65.  Two  names,  closely  resembling  his  own,  a:« 
given  to  Jeremiah  in  the  New  Testament. 

66.  Give  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  apostles  on  tk 
only  occasion  on  which  they  ever  asked  Him  for  a 
spiritual  blessing. 

67.  A  grain  of  mustard  seed  is  referred  to  oa 
three  different  occasions.    Give  them. 

68.  In  what  manner,  and  by  whom,  was  Benhada^ 
put  to  death  ? 

69.  What  was  the  object  of  the  punishment  in 
flicted  on  Hymensus  and  Alexander  for  maintainiag 
that  "  the  resurrection  was  past  already  F  " 

70.  The  Israelites  were  expressly  forbidden  bj  God 
from  procuring  horses  from  Egypt.  Where  do  we 
find  the  reason  for  this  stated  ? 


AKSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OK  PAGE  160. 

53.  Ezek.  xxi  27.     (See  Gen.  xlix.  10.) 

54.  Joel  (ii.  13) ;  Jonah  (iv.  2), 

55.  Jeremiah,  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jer.  i.  1)  5 
Ezekiel,  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Ezek.  i.  8,  where  wa 
read  that  he  was  a  "  priest ") ;  Daniel,  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Dan.  i.  6). 

56.  From  the  men  of  Anathoth  (Jor.  xi.  21—23). 

57.  "The  Sun  of  Righteousness  "  (Mai.  iv.  2). 

58.  Balaam  (Micah  vi.  5). 
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(Drawn  by  W.  Cave  Thomas.) 


"RACHEL    WEEPING    FOR 

^H^BE  some  weak  innocent  in  sickness  lying, 

Fererishly  sleeps 
Upon  its  wee  cot,  agonised  and  dying. 

There  Baohel  weeps. 
Tou  zx. 


HER  CHILDREN." 


Though  by  the  pallet-side  bright  guardian  angels 

Their  still  watch  keep^ 
Even  whilst  poring  o'er  God's  great  evangels, 

Bachel  must  weep. 
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Anon,  within  the  churchyard's  silent  mazes. 

Where  wild  flowers  creep 
Over  a  tiny  mound,  'mid  grass  and  daisies. 

She  goes  to  weep. 

Weeps  till  her  mother's  yearning  heart  is  broken, 

Wit]|^  grief  bo  deep 
That  never  can  in  human  words  be  spoken : 

She  can  but  weep. 


"  A  little  while/'  and  grief  is  turned  to  pleasure. 

Up  life's  rough  steeps 
She  goes  to  join  her  long-since  buried  treasuie. 

No  Bachel  weeps 

In  the  enjoyment  of  the  Father's  mansion— 
On  heaven's  bright  shore. 

Where  earth-bom  love  at  last  finds  full  expaiuioo, 
She  weeps  no  more ! 

Mi.T7XICB  DlYISS. 


CHILD   RUTH. 


BY  BEATRICE  LEIGH  HUKT. 


CHAFTEB  VI. 
[he  next  morning  Maurice  was  in  the 
garden  as  usual  before  breakfast,  but 
£uth  did  not  appear,  as  she  had  done 
every  day  since  her  arrival.  The  idea 
dawned  upon  Maurice,  while  he  was 
waiting,  that  she  was  avoidyig  him,  and  that  what 
he  had  taken  for  merely  an  outburst  of  childish 
temper,  was  not  such  a  light  affair  as  he  had 
thought.  There  was  something  amusing  in  the  idea 
that  she  was  seriously  offended  at  his  behaviour, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  her  with  too  much 
friendliness  to  desire  any  breach  in  their  intercourse. 
He  resolved  not  to  let  her  elude  him,  and  to  have 
an  understanding  the  first  opportunity.  This  oppor- 
tunity soon  occurred,  for  Buth  left  the  breakfast-room 
directly  she  could,  and  went  into  the  garden  with  a 
book  for  her  companion,  not  suspecting  that  Maurice 
would  follow  her.  The  two  or  three  minutes  of 
quiet  were  quite  forgotten  when  she  looked  up  from 
her  book  to  see  him  standing  in  front  of  her,  and 
she  jumped  up  from  her  seat  with  a  wild  thought 
of  running  away,  but  was  detained  by  Maurice 
taking  her  hand,  and  saying  gently,  "Don't  be 
frightened,  Buth ;  I  have  come  to  make  my  peace, 
and  not  to  offend  you  ag^in." 

Trembling  and  blushing,  Buth  stood  before  him, 
but  did  not  utter  a  word  when  he  stopped,  and  after 
a  pause  he  spoke  again. 

**  Have  you  not  punished  me  enough  yet,  by  your 
avoidance  of  me ;  and  am  I  to  remain  in  your  dis- 
favour still  longer?  Tell  me  that  I  am  forgiven, 
Buth."  ^ 

All  Bath's  anger  vanished  as  Maurice  spoke, 
except  what  she  felt  for  herself,  and  Maurice's  words 
seemed  like  a  reproach.  How  could  she  stay  there  to 
hear  him  speak  like  that,  when  really  she  should 
ask  his  pardon?  and  she  made  another  attempt  to 
escape,  but  Maurice  still  held  her  hand. 

"You  are  unkind,"  he  said;  "I  don't  deserve 
that  you  should  hate  me  quite." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Bae,"  said  Buth,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands;  "I  did  not  mean  to  be 
unkind." 


*'  Then  why  did  yon  avoid  me  and  tiy  to  escape 
just  now,  unless  you  still  felt  angry?"  wked 
Maurice,  drawing  her  hands  from  her  face  witli 
gentle  force.  "  If  I  am  culpable,  I  had  temptation, 
and  yoi^  should  consider  that,  even  if  it  is  more  difi* 
cult  for  you  tb  do  so  than  for  anybody  else."  He 
smiled  as  if  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene  which 
caused  Bath's  anger.  v 

"  Mr.  Bae,  I  would  xather  have  you  do  anytbiag 
than  laugh  at  me.  You  don't  understand  me  a  bit, 
and  I  don't  believe  you  are  sorry." 

Maurice  was  quite  grave  now.  He  saw  Bath  cooU 
not  bear  any  teasing,  and  he  would  not  hwit  ba 
feelings  for  the  world. 

"It  isn't  right  for  you  to  ask  my  pardon,"  d» 
said,  blushing ;  "  I  was  wrong  to  be  so  veiy  angry" 

'*  At  least  you  will  tell  me  whether  we  are  frieads 
again,  though  I  really  need  forgiveness.  Tell  ne, 
you  are  Aot  angiy  now  ?" 

« I  am  not,  really ;  bllt  oh !  I  do  wish  I  had  neter 
come  here ! "  and  Buth  flung  herself  upon  the  sett, 
and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"My  darling  child,  you  make  me  think  I  ha^ 
behaved  very  brutally,  to  see  you  cry  like  thii. 
What  have  I  said  to  make  you  so  unhappy  ?  " 

•'  I  have  been  in  a  passion  here,  where  you  are  au 
80  kind.  It  proves  that  I  must  be  even  m«re  ^' 
tempered  than  I  thought  I  was.  Everybody  ougW 
to  hate  me." 

"  That  is  not  true,  and  there  is  ho  reason  for  yon 
to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind  about  so  small  a  thing 
as  this." 

•*  It  is  not  a  small  thing,"  said  Buth,  looking  ^ 
wistfully;  "and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  that, 
because  it  shows  you  don't  know  me. 

"  It  is  a  bad  compliment  to  my  perception  if  T^ 
don't  think  I  judge  your  condact  rightly,  and  I  lit* 
you  all  the  better  for  it,  even  though  I  have  suffered, 
said  Maurice,  with  a  grave  smile  that  showed  his  com- 
pliment to  be  really  true,  and  spoken  without  wishin? 
to  make  Buth  feel  anything  but  its  sincerity. 

When  Tina  and  Mary  came  out  into  the  gai^ei^ 
with  their  work,  a  little  later,  Maurice  and  Jtuth  vere 
still  talking  to  one  another,  but  tb«  new  oomer  dii 
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not  deteofc  any  traces  of  Bulb's  agitataon,  and  they 
joined  in  the  conversation.  ICaxorioe  soon  went  away 
to  work  in  his  stadio^  and  the  t^ireo  girls  were  left 
alone.  • 

Tkat  day  passed^  and  the  following  days^  too,  like 
flashes  of  lightning,  as  Bath  said,  and  the  Tisit  drew 
to  A  dose.  Kone  of  the  sdhoolgirls  coming  from 
tiieir  own  homes,  and  from  among  friends  whom  they 
had  known  all  their  lives,  felt  retoming  to  school  more 
keenly  than  !Buth  did— perhaps  not  so  much;  bat  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  was  a  very  hazd  straggle  to  her, 
and  the  first  night  after  she  went  back  die  cried  her* 
self  to  Bleep,  after  lying  awake  for  some  time,  drearily 
•ontomplating  the  length  of  the  sommer  term.  There 
were  two  things  which  oomf orted  her,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  her  tnmble,  and  they  were,  that  as  often  as 
Bhe  oonld  she  was  to  spend  the  evenings  with  the 
Baes,  and  that  Hazy  and  she  were  again  invil^  for 
the  sammer  holidays. 

Suth  found  it  extremely  diffloalt  to  concentrate 
her  attention  upon  her  lessons  the  next  morping, 
smoe,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  avoid  thinking  of  the 
Baes,  she  could  hardly  do  anything  else. 

"I  wonder  what  I  should  have  been  doing  now,*' 
Bhe  thought,  acribbling  a  face  absently  on  a  scrap  of 
paper. 

"  That  is  a  portrait  of  Br.  Bae,  I  suppose,"  whispered 
Bella»  pointing  to  a  grotesque  face.  "  You've  made 
him  look  so  melancholy  because  he  misses  you  so 
mach,  I  see.     Did  his  brother  teach  you  to  draw  ?  " 

''Don't,  Bella/'  said  Buth,  taking  the  paper  out 
of  her  hand,  and  speaking  rather  louder  than  was 
pnident. 

"I  wonder  whether  you  ever  said  'don't'  to  Dr. 
Bse,  or  to  what's-his-name,  the  brother.  What  do 
70a  call  him  ?  You  should  answer  a  dvil  question 
^th  a  civil  answer.  But  as  you  won't  teU  me  his 
^^^me,  I  shall  caU  him  the  ardent  admirer.  Which 
^ you  like  best?" 

"I  wish  you  would  leave  off,  Bella;  I  can't  learn 
^y  lessons,'*  said  Buth,  tremulously,  and  trying  to 
keep  calm. 

"Oh  yes!  I  dare  say;  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  were  learning  them  when  I  spoke  to 
you.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  which  you  like 
^t;  or,  to  put  the  same  question  in  a  new  form, 
which  admires  you  most  ?" 

All  Bella's  speeches  were  conducted  in  a  soft 
whisper,  with  a  book  held  in  front  of  her  face. 

"  No,  I  shouldn't  think  of  speaking  about  them  to 
IfOtt,"  Bath  cried  out,  angrily.  "  Tou  have  no  right 
x>  speak  so,  and  I  %aU  and  detest  you  1" 

"  Buth,  I  am  astonished  at  you,"  said  Miss  Wind- 
ham. "  I  cannot  have  such  extremely  unladylike 
angoflge,  to  say  nothing  about  your  speaking  entirely 
mt  of  rule.  Go  and  sit  down  there,"  she  continued, 
Jointing  to  a  chair  near  the  window,  "  and  don't  let 
ne  hear  you  speak  again." 
Buth  did  as  she  was  bid«  and  Bella  bent   over 


her  book,  reddening  a  little  with  riuime;  but  she 
made  no  remonstrance  at  Bath's  pmdshment.  Twelve 
o'clock  came,  and  with  it  the  very  wdinasy  occurrence 
of  Buth's  detention  in  the  schoolroom. 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  your  visit  has  done  your 
manners  no  good,  Buth.  Tour  conduct  is  without 
any  excuse,"  said  Miss  Windham;  "for  nothing  csa 
excuse  such  words  as  you  used." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  msJte  any  excuses,"  said  Bath. 

"  I  am  glad  you  see  it  is  impossible ;  but  it  is  net 
so  much  the  fact  of  your  speaking  out  of  rule,  which 
you  know  I  ohject  to,  but  the  xmchristian  spirit  you 
are  so  quick  to  feel,  which  pains  me  mostw  I  am 
quite  aware  that  Bella  was  talking:,  to  make  you 
speak,  and  I  don't  intend  to  let  that  pass  unnoticed  ; 
but  I  beg  you  will  apologise  to  Bella  for  saying  what 
cannot  but  have  hurt  her  feelings." 

"I  can't  do  that,  Miss  Windham." 

"  Why  not,  Bath  ?  Certainly  an  f^K>logy  is  due  to 
her,  and  I  must  insist  upon  it^  indeed*"  said  Miss 
Windham,  firmly. 

"It  ia  no  good,  for  I  never  can  apologiss,  and 
never  mean  to  "  answered  Buth,  with  equal  decision. 

"  It  is  very  wrong  to  behave  as  you  are  now  doing ; 
both  to  be  so  unwilling  to  own  yourself  in  the  wrong, 
and  to  rebel  against  my  authority*  I  shall  find  some 
means  to  bring  you  to  reason,  and  you  must  rantem- 
ber  that  I  mean  to  be  obeyed.  It  ahocks  me  beyond 
measure  to  know  that  sueh  evil  feelings  are  pherished 
by  any  of  the  young  ladies  in  my  sofaooL  You  wUl 
remain  here  until  you  oonsent  to  do  as  I  have  bidden 
you : "  with  these  words  Miss  Windham  left  the  room* 

When  the  door  closed  upon  her  Buth  burst 
into  a  passionate  fit  of  crying,  and  all  the  good 
influence  of  her  visit  seemed  entirely  to  vanish.. 
The  one  distinct  idea  that  came  back  to  Bath 
again  and  again,,  was  the  resolution  to  win  the 
battle.  For  a  time  all  other  feelings  were  unheeded. 
Her  resolve  was  made  all  the  stronger  by  the 
fact  that,  even  if  she  had  wished  to  please  Miss- 
Windham,  she  would  not  have  felt  justified  in  asking 
Bella's  pardon,  as  she  could  not  do  so  from  her 
heart.  Her  dinner  was  brought  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  when  the  afternoon  school  was  over,  she  still 
remained  a  jxrisoner.  Kight  came  as  a  dull  relief, 
and  Buth  went  to  bed  willingly  to  forget  her  troublea 
in  sleep. 

The  next  day  Buth's  spirits  were  very  depressed, 
but  she  showed  no  more  signs  of  yielding  to  Mise- 
Windham  than  she  had  done  on  the  previous  day. 
The  girls  were  in  the  playground  after  school,  and 
Bella  was  idly  swinging,  and  talking  to  some  of  her 
friends,  when  Letty  called  her  from  a  little  distance. 

"  Will  you  oome  here  a  minute,  Bella  ?  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

BeUa  came  readily,  for  she  was  anxious  to  know 
what  made  Letty  wish  to  speak  privately  with  her; 
and  leading  Letty  away  confidentially,  she  asked  h^ 
what  she  wished  to  say. 
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"Bella,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  act  moore  generously/' 
said  Letty.  "One  word  from  you  would  olear  up 
all  this  horrid  storm,  and  you  know  well  enough 
that  you  are  in  the  wrong."  Letty's  face  was 
flushed  with  excitement. 
Bella  laughed  scornfully. 

"  Be  a  little  more  coherent,  Letty.  I  don't  know 
what  you  want  me  to  do." 

"  Why,  you  know  you  ought  to  beg  Euth's  pardon 
far  more  than  she  should  beg  yours,  and  yet  you  can 
let  Miss  Windham  believe  Buth  to  be  entirely  in  t&e 
wrong.  I  heard  all  you  said  to  Buth  yesterday 
mormng,  and  if  Miss  Windham  knew,  I  am  sure  she 
would  not  think  of  wishing  Buth  to  beg  your  pardon. 
If  yon  would  go  and  tell  Miss  Windham  that  you 

provoked  Buth " 

"Her,  indeed!  I  shouldn't  think  of  troubling 
myself  about  that  volcanic  little  piece  of  absurdity. 
Ton  may  say  what  you  like,  but  your  generosity  is 
not  rery  great,  miss,  if  you  wish  to  get  me  into  hot 
water  with  Miss  Windham." 

"  You  are  very  tmkind,"  said  Letty,  "  to  let  Buth 
be  punished  for  your  fault ;  but  as  you  won't  go  and 
teU  Miss  Windham.  I  shall." 

"I  wouldn't  be  a  tell-tale  if  I  were  you,"  said 
Bella,  getting  very  red,  however;  "and  I  don't  think 
you  had  better  talk  about  generosity  any  more." 

Letty  made  no  reply;  but  quitting  BeUa,  ran  to 
the  house,  and  gained  the  parlour  door.  She  knocked, 
and  on  being  invited  to  enter,  she  stood  before  Miss 
Windham,  her  heart  beating,  and  with  the  sound 
of  the  epithet  "  tell-tale "  still  ringing  in  her  ears. 
Convinced,  however,  that  her  cause  was  right,  she 
spoke  boldly,  and  did  not  spare  BeUa  in  her  excited 
defence  of  Buth. 

**  Miss  Windham,"  said  Letty,  in  conclusion,  "  I 
don't  like  to  seem  like  a  tell-tale,  but  I  hope  you 
see  that  I  only  speak  because  I  know  Buth  will 


n^ver  excuse  herself  by  telUng  ail  that  Bella  is  go 
often  teasing  her  about." 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  Letty,  and  I  know  you 
would  not  speak  for  yourself  as  you  are  n*?r  doing 
for  Buth.  ,1  wish  I  oould  be  as  satisfied  with  eveiy 
one  as  I  have  always  had  reason  to  be  with  yoiL 
This  affiedr  is  very  unpleasant,  but  I  am  glad  you 
have  told  me  alL"    - 

Miss  Windham  then  dismissed  Letty,  and  Bella 
was  called  in.  Buth  soon  came  to  Letty  in  the  play- 
g^und,  and  putting  her  arms  round  her  neck  Idssed 
her  earnestly,  and  then  said,  "  I  did  not  know  yoa 
properly  before,  and  I  think  I  have  often  been  cross 
to  you,  but  I  know  you  will  f oi^ive  me,  dear,  dear 
Letty."    Buth  looked  up  at  h^  gratefully. 

"We  will  always  be  friends,"  answered  Letty, 
smiling  brightly  as  she  retdmed  Buth's  caresso. 
"  We  shan't  be  able  to  help  it,  shall  we  g" 

So  by  degrees  the  storm  blew  over,  but  it  was  onlj 
the  precursor  of  many  others.  Some  of  them  wen 
very  small,  but  the  constant  recurrence  of  these  petty 
annoyances  did  more  harm  than  any  real  outbreak 
could  have  done.  A  cloud  seemed  to  gather  round 
Buth,  and  her  discontent  grew  more  strong  than  h 
had  been  before  the  Easter  holidays.  Day  after  day 
passed  with  a  monotony  which  seemed  to  her  almost 
unendurable,  and  the  only  diiforenoes  were  that  some- 
times she  was  annoyed  at  one  thing,  and  sometimef 
at  another.  Dissatisfied  with  the  school,  she  sought 
to  be  alone;  yet  dissatisfaction  with  herself  made 
her  dislike  solitude  too.  Letty  had  so  many  friends 
that  she  was  hardly  able  to  attend  to  Buth,  and 
so  the  little  girl  would  listlessly  pass  away  her 
leisure  time.  Beading  had  been  again  prohibited 
by  the  doctor  as  soon  as  she  returned  to  school ;  so 
one  pleasure  which  she  had  formerly  ei^oyed,  was 
now  unattainable. 

{TQUwniin,u6d.) 


"THE  SACRED  HEART." 


:  HE  adoration  of  the  human  heart  of  our 
Lord  is  the  last  phase  of  development 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  While  one  of 
its  ablest  advocates  states  that  '*  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heai*t  of  Jeans  is  as 
old  as  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation," 
he  oandidly  admits  that  it  was  not  until  '^  within 
the  last  two  hundred  years  that  this  devotion  took 
a  thoroughly  popular,  precise,  and  definite  form." 
It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  learn  what  this 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  really  means,  and  what 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  it  assumed 
that  **  popular  and  definite  "  form  which  led  to  a 
large  number  of  otherwise  sensible  and  rational 
English  men  and  women  going  upon  a  pilgrimage 


to  Paray-le-Monial.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Salford  informs  his  people,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  them  on  this  subject,  that  two  hundred  years  ago 
our  Blessed  Redeemer,  "in  His  exhaastless  con- 
descension of  charity,  was  pleased  to  address  Hino- 
self,  by  special  manifestations  and  revelations  of  His 
love,  to  a  simple  nun,  named  Margaret  Mary,  living 
in  a  little  convent  at  Faray-le-Monial,  an  obscure 
town  of  the  province  of  Burgundy,  in  Prance." 
The  bishop  then  approvingly  quotes  the  foUowiog 
passage  from  the  nun's  writings,  descriptive  of  h^ 
experiences. 

"  On  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day,  He  (our 
Lord)  bestowed  on  me  a  favour  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  received 
by  the  beloved  disciple   on  the  evening  of  t^e 
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last  supper.  The  Heart  of  Jesus  was  repre- 
sented to  me  as  on  a  throne  formed  of  fire  and 
flames,  surrounded  by  rays  more  brilliant  than  the 
snn,  and  transparent  as  crystal.  The  wound  which 
He  receiyed  on  the  cross  was  olearly  seen  there. 
Around  this  Sacred  Heart  was  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  above  it  a  cross  which  was  planted  in  it." 
Then  follows  an  account  of  a  long  conversation 
which  ensued  between  the  Saviour  and  the  iiun. 

Does  Bishop  Yaughan  really  think  that  between 
such  a  vision  as  this  woman's  imagination  pictured 
to  her,  and  St.  John  sitting  at  a  meal,  &nd  leaning 
on  his  Master's  bosom,  and  speaking  to  Him  in  the 
presence  of  eleven  others,  there  is  the  remotest 
resemblance  as  regards  their  reality?  In  the 
records  of  the  frenzied  imagination  of  hypochon- 
driacal women  is  there  to  be  found  any  more 
utterly  incongruous  description  of  a  possible  vision 
than  that  which  Margaret  Mary  has  written  in  the 
above  words  P  The  human  heart  of  Christ,  placed 
upon  a  throne  surrounded  with  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  pierced  with  across,  is  a  mixture  of  historical 
facts  and  of  poetic  imagery  than  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  shocking, 
more  materialistic,  more  repugnant  to  our  holiest 
feelings,  or  more  desecrating  to  the  sacred  theme 
with  which  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  cross  are 
associated  in  the' Divine  Eecord  and  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  Christendom.  And  it  is  because  of  this 
vision  the  Church  of  Rome  proposes  to  do  special 
homage  to  the  human  heart  of  Christ.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  whenever  we  speak 
of  the  human  heart  as  the  seat  of  affection  we  do 
so  in  a  purely  figurative  sensa  The  heart  per- 
forms in  the  human  frame  the  simple  function  of  a 
pump  to  send  the  blood  throughout  the  body.  But 
in  a  poetic  or  figurative  sense  we  commonly  speak 
of  "loving  with  the  whole  heart."  Altogether 
ignoring  this,  and  with  a  thorough  contempt  for 
physiology,  the  Church  of  Rome  in  her  new 
doctrine  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  proposes 
that  Divine  worship  should  be  oflfered  to  the 
physical  heart  of  our  Saviour,  as  "  the  most  perfect , 
interpreter  to  man  of  the  infinite  charity  and 
compassion  of  the  Divine  Nature,"  God  having 
"revealed  to  us  the  mystery  of  His  love  through 
the  action  and  sympathy  of  a  loving  human  heart." 
Of  course,  such  language  if  used  in  a  poetical 
sense  is  intelligible  enough ;  but  the  whole  theory 
and  principle  of  this  new  phase  of  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  is  that  to  the  physical  human  heart  the 
adoration  is  to  be  offered  and  the  consecration 
niade,  as  t<  is  the  actual  source  of  the  Redeemer's 
tenderness  and  love.  It  would  be  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  treat  such  teaching  as  serious,  were  it  not 
thai  as  a  matter  of  fact  thousands  in  England, 
^land,  and  France  are  carried  away  by  this  novel 
^^zj,  and  are  consecrating  themselves  to  this 
A«w  phase  of  materialistic  fheology. 


The  bishop  informs  us  that  "  the  French  regi- 
ments which  most  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  late  lamentable  period  of  war  and  anarchy  were 
those  which  were  marshalled  under  the  banner  of 
the  Sacred  Heart."  The  bishop  does  not  mention 
what  regiments  these  were,  but  we  must  express 
some  doubt  that  the  discipline  of  the  French  army 
was  so  utterly  ignored  by  any  officers  as  to  permit 
of  their  regiments  being  "  marshalled  "  under  any 
banner  but  the  trioolour. 

.  To  what  causes  are  we  to  attribute  this  new 
phase  of  enthuaiasm  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church?  I  think  we  may  regard  it  as  in  somo 
measure  a  reaction  from,  or  rather  a  counter- 
balancing element  to,  the  excessive  Mariolatry 
which  the  last 'century  has  been  gradually  develop- 
ing. Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  religious 
niianuals  and  the  various  aids  to  devotion  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Roman  Catholio  Church 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  must  be 
aware  of  the  extraordinary — ^almost  in  some  cases 
exclusive  adoration  which  is  bestowed  upon  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  our  Lord.  It  may  seem  an 
almost  grotesque  measure  of  devotion,  to  estimate 
it  by  the  burning  of  common  candles,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  worthy  of  observation,  and  extremely 
significant  of  the  direction  of  religious  thought^ 
that  the  churches  of  the  Continent  have  moro: 
votive  offerings  of  this  kind  burning  to  the  ^nour 
of  the  Virgin,  than  to  her  Divine  Son.  Indeed,, 
in  every  way  there  is  more  in  any  Roman  Catholio. 
church  at  present  to  bring  the  Virgin  present  to 
our  thoughts,  than  there  is  to  remind  us  of  the 
Redeemer.  These  are  but  the  external  yet  suro. 
evidences  of  the  direction  in  which  the  thought, 
the  feeling,  the  devotion  of  that  church  has  been 
for  ever  tending.  Not  to  Him  as  the  loving 
Saviour,  but  to  her  as  the  influencing  mother, 
have  gone  up  the  cries  of  despair,  the  agonies  of 
supplication,  the  prayers  of  wounded,  penitent 
hearts.  The  immaculate  conception  of  St.  Mary 
— picturesque  ideals  of  her  assumption  into 
heaven — ^realistic  interpretations  of  the  poetic  ex* 
pression  that  a  sword  should  pierce  her  heart 
— these  are  the  subjects  connected  with  the 
Christian  faith  which  have  been  dwelt  on  with 
analytic  minuteness  by  the  divines,  and  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  people  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  During  a  century  of  de- 
votion to  these  objects — quickened  and  stimulated 
by  vivid  visions,  the  offspring  of  hy^ria,  and  by 
imaginary  mirades — ^the  Roman  Catholio  Church 
seems  (by  comparison)  almost  to  have  forgotten 
the  sublime  purity  of  the  Sermen  on  the  Mount, 
the  lonely  agonies  of  Gethsemane,  the  Divine 
sorrow  of  the  cross,  the  dying  words  of  infinite 
love  which  came  from  those  pale,  patient,  passion- 
less lips,  from  beneath  thQ  awful  shadow  of  the 
crown  of  thors9* 
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A  kind  of  reaction  wonld  seem  to  have  set  in, 
or  at  least  the  leaders  of  Boman  Catholic  opinion 
seem  to  think  some  reaction  desirablCi  and  I  cannot 
bnt  regard  this  adoration  of  the  Sacred  Heart  as 
a  step  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  it.  The  con- 
viction has  entered  some  minds  that  the  Boman 
Ohnrch,  if  she  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ  at  all, 
and  not  that  alone  of  Mary,  must  do  something  to 
quicken  thought  in  that  direction,  and  cause  the 
feelings  of  the  faithful  to  be  in  some  way  aroused 
towards  their  Lord.  Perhaps  such  a  conviction 
should  in  itself  be  a  cause  of  thanjsfulness,  break- 
ing as  it  does  the  monotony  of  Mariolatry ;  but  the 
form  of  its  expression,  the  means  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  make  it  operative,  are  such  as  should 
cause  unmixed  regret  to  all  who  believe  in  the 
spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Christ  Devotion  to 
the  teaching  of  Chrisc  is  to  be  increased  by  a 
gross  materialism  that  would  have  disgraced  the 
darkest  ages  of  the  medieeval  Church.  Bome  has  so 
long  tortured  the  figurative  expressions  of  Scrip- 
ture into  literal  assertions-^she  has  been  so  long 
zealous  for  the  letter  and  indifferent  to  the  spirit  of 
her  Master's  teaching,  and  she  has  so  persistently 
exalted  the  symbol  as  gradually  to  substitute  it  for 
what  it  was  meant  to  typify,  that  though  now  as  the 
darkness  of  eventide  is  gathering  around  her,  and 
there  appears  to  be  entering  her  soul  a  conviction 
that  she  hath  not  gone  in  the  way  of  truth,  she 
seems  capable  only  of  returning  in  the  old  ruts  of 
her  own  theology.  She  seeks  to  raise  enthusiasm 
for  Christ  by  dwelling  with  a  literalism  which 
shocks  one's  holiest  feelings  ontlie  physical  minutia 
of  1«he  body  in  which  He  agonised  and  died  for  | 


men,  by  asking  for  special  devotion  to  the  heart  of 
Jesus,  separated  from  His  body,  and  in  a  condition 
(pierced  by  a  cross  and  crowned  with  thorns)  in 
which  that  sacred  heart  never  was,  never  could 
be,  save  in  the  fervid  imagination  of  Margareli 
Mary.    Against  this,  Christendom,  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  her  Lord,  and  loving  purely  even  the 
veil  of  flesh  in  which  the  Son  of  man  hved  and 
died  and  rose,  should  utter  her  passionate  protest 
We  should  all  strive  the  more  earnestly,  as  we  see 
how  many  are  being  led  captive  by  this  newly- 
invented  doctrine,  to  deepen,  by  study  of  God'a 
written  Word  and  by  prayer,  the  spirituality  of  our 
own  faith.  We  see  to  what  length  a  Church  can  be 
carried  by  the  current  of  events  when  once  she 
abandons  the  one  only  safe  foundation  for  all  iaith 
— the  deep  conviction  of  the  direct,  immediate, 
personal  relation  between  the  living  soul  and  the 
Father  of  spirits.  Not  by  an  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion, however  complete  or  hoi^ever  useful — not 
by  any  ritual,  however  gorgeous  or  entrancing, 
will  the  individual  life  be  sustained  to  subdue  the 
temptations,  to  crush  down  the  sins,  and  to  bear 
the  myriad  sorrows  of  this  earthly  life,  but  onlj 
by  that  personal  contact,  ever,  deepenipg  as   the 
spiritual  life  progresses,  between  the   soul  and 
Christ,  which  Christ  Himself  has  spoken  of  as 
our  being  in  Him,  and  "  He  in  us.'*      Still,  as  of 
old,  it  is  true,  that  the  voice  of  God  is  not  in  the 
earthquake  of  national    convulsion,  not    in   the 
fires    of  an  artificial   enthusiasm  —  not    in    the 
whirlwind  of  religious  excitements,   but  in  the 
still  small  voice  speaking  to  the  penitent  human 
heart.  T.  T,  S. 


"ABOUT   MY   FATHER'S   BUSINESS." 

L  THE  BABIXY  OF  CHBISTIAIT  CHABITY.    A   SEASONABLE  WABNINO. 


^OULD  it  not  be  useful  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question  whether  we  are  forget- 
ting the  true  meaning  of  ".  charity  " 
in  the  constant  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  organised  benevolent 
institutions,  libout  the  actual  work- 
ing of  which  we  concern  ourselves 
very  little?  As  the  years  go  on, 
tmd  what  we  call  civilisation  advances,  are  we  or 
are  we  not  losing  sight  of  ''our  neighbour"  in  a 
long  vista  of  vicarious  benefactions,  bestowed 
through  the  medium  of  a  subscription  list,  or 
casual  contributions  at  an  ''anniversary  festival?*' 
At  the  speeohes  that  are  made  on  such  occa- 
sions, 'when  the  banquet  is  over,  and  the  reading 
of  the  amounts  subscribed  is  accompanied  by  the 
cracking  of  nuts  and  a  crescendo  or  decrescendo 
of  applause,  in  proportion  to- the  liberality  of  the 
honors,  we  are  so  frequently  reminded  of  "  the 


good  Samaritan,"  that  we  begin  to  feel  that  we 
may  claim  some  kind  of  relationship  to  him ;  and 
may  shake  our  heads  with  solemn  sorrow  at  the 
inexcusable  conduct  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite. 
It  would  be  worth  while,  however,  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  quite  come  up  to  the  mark  of  him 
who,  finding  the  man  wounded  and  helpless  by 
the  wayside,  dismounted  that  he  might  convey 
the  sufferer  to  the  nearest  inn ;  poured  out  oil 
for  his  wounds  and  wine  for  his  cheer ;  left  him 
with  money  in  hand  for  the  supply  of  his  imme- 
diate needs;  and  did  not  scruple — with  a  robust 
and  secure  honesty— even  to  get  into  debt  on  his 
behalf:  since  the  crown  of  good-will  would  be  the 
coming  again  to  learn  of  the  patient's  welfare. 
The  debt  was  a  pledge  of  the  intention. 

That  was  the  Lord  Christ's  way  of  looking  at 
charitable  responsibility,  and  at  benevolent  effort ; 
and  even  granting  that  He  illustrated  the  answer 
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to  the  question,  "Who  ia  my  neighbour?"  by  an 
extreme  case  of  sudden  distress,  the  longer  we 
look  at  the  peculiar  aeeds  of  the  man  who  was  on 
his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  the  more  per- 
haps we  shall  be  conyinced  that  there  are  greater, 
&r  greater  evils,  and  more  terrible  accidents,  than 
to  fall  among  thieves,  who  temporarily  rob,  strip, 
and  disable  their  victim. 

The  present  fashion  of  dealing  with  such  an 
unfortunate  traveller  would  very  much  depend 
on  which  particular  class  of  philanthropists  the 
modem  Samaritan  who  found  him  by  the  road- 
side happened  to  belong. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  a  scandal  to  our 
Christianity  to  follow  either  priest  or  Levite, 
althongh  our  cowardly  sympathies  might  lie 
between  the  two;  so,  in  order  to  make  all  safe, 
we  hit  On  a  compromise,  and,  according  to  our 
circumstances,  try  to  find  a  medium  line  of  conduct 
between  Samaritan  and  Levite,  or  Samaritan  and 
priest.  We  are  ashamed  to  pass  on  without  doing 
flOmething,  and  so  we  call  at  the  inn  on  our  way, 
and  leave  the  twopence  there,  in  case  anybody  else 
should  think  fit  to  bring  on  the  man  who  is  lying, 
stunned  and  bleeding,  in  the  roadway.  Or  else, 
having  contrived  to  rousa  the  poor  fellow  to  a 
little  eifort,  we  borrow  an  ass  and  take  him  back 
with  us,  to  find  some  organised  institution  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  fall  among  thieves,  where  the 
wine  and  oil  are  contracted  for  out  of  the  funds. 
And  there  we  leave  him ;  but  without  remember- 
ing anything  whatever  about  the  twopenny  con- 
tribution which  would  represent  our  own  share  in 
tho  benefaction. 

It  is  an  awful  thought,  and  one  which  it  may  be 
hoped  will  soon  become  intolerable,  that,  with  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  the  means  of  relieving 
the  necessities  of  those  who  are  afflicted,  there 
seems  to  grow  upon  us  a  deadly  indifference  to  the 
very  deepest  need  of  all — that  personal,  human 
sympathy,  without  which  all  our  boast  of  bene- 
volence is  but  as  the  sousding  of  brass  and  the 
tinkling  of  a  cymbal.  Can  it  be  possible  that  we 
are  approaching  a  condition  when,  refusing  to 
have  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  the  widow  and  tho 
orphan  always  with  us,  we  shut  them  away  out  of 
our  sight,  leaving  the  whole  duty  of  visiting  them, 
of  clothing  them,  of  giving  them  meat  and  drink, 
to  be  done  by  an  official  committee ;  &  charitable 
board,  distributing  doles,  exactly  calculated;  on  a 
carefully  devised  scale,  and  divided  to  the  ounce 
or  the  inch,  in  supposed  proportion  to  the  indi- 
vidual need  of  each  recipient?  Will  there  ever 
come  a  time  when  we  shall  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  by  paying  so  much 
in  the  pound  for  a  charity  rate,  and  leaving  all  the 
actual  "  relief"  to  be  effected  by  an  official  depart- 
nient,  or  a  series  of  official  committees? 

The  present  aspeet  of  charitable  administration 


would  be  truly  appalling  if  tkts  were  likely  to  be  the 
result,  for  there  are  &r  too  many  evidences  of  that 
deadly  indifference  which  wiU  get  rid  of  all  real 
personal  responsibility  by  paying  a  subscription, 
and  will  pay  handsomely,  too,  at  the  same  time 
smiling  grimly,  and  half  satirically,  at  the  recollec- 
tion that  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  always 
have  on  hand  **  cases,"  of  whom  they  are  anxious 
to  rid  themselves  by  placing  them  in  any  institu- 
tion that  will  receive  them  without  payment. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  these  latter  words 
of  mine  are  intended  to  apply  to  those  workers 
among  the  poor,  who,  with  small  means  of  their 
own,  cannot  do  much  more  than  speak  words  of 
advice  and  comfort,  and  give  their  earnest  help 
to  better  the  condition  of  sordid  homes  and  of 
neglected  children.  There  are  scores  of  true, 
tender-hearted  women  who,  spending  much  time 
amongst  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  feel  their  hearts 
sink  within  them  as  they  see  how  much  more 
might  be  done,  if  they  had  but  the  wherewithal  to 
appease  the  actual  physical  needs  of  those  to  whom 
they  try  to  come  spii-itually  near. 

If  but  the  miracle  so  easy  to  others  were  first 
performed,  and  the  f^ve  thousand  fed,  then  indeed 
might  follow  that  still  greater  miradle,  the  earnest 
listening  of  the  once  turbulent  multitude  to  the 
words  of  the  Bread  of  Life^ 

But  there  are  those  who  pursue  what  they 
regard  as  "  charitable  work  "  as  an  excitement— an 
amusement—just  as  children  are  sometimes  set  to 
play  with  Scripture  conversation  cards,  and  puzzles 
out  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  kind  of  feeling 
that  the  employment  comes  nearly  to  a  religious 
exercise.  There  is  as  much  danger  in  these  per- 
sons missing  the  true  work  of  charity  as  there  would 
be  in  the  employment:  of  paid  offidalB — indeed, 
the  latter  would  have  one  advantage^  they  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  those  who 
to  obtain  some  special  advantage  would  cringe 
and  flatter. 

As  it  is,  the  first  great  difficulty  in  visiting 
and  temporarily  reheving  the  lower  class  of  des- 
titute poor,  is  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the 
inveterate  notion  that  the  benevolent  visitor  and 
distributor  is  paid  for  the  duty  by  some  eccult 
society,  of  which  the  recipients  of  bounty  know 
nothing,  and  for  which  they  care  very  little.  Un- 
fortunately, the  sharp  determined  amateur  visitor, 
who  "  does  a  district "  as  other  people  with  leisure 

do  a  flower  show  or  a  morning  concert but, 

alas !  these  very  words  of  mine  show  how  eommoa 
is  that  lack  of  true  charity  of  which  I  designed  to 
speak.  Who  am  I  that  I  should  sum  up  the  dis- 
position and  the  heart  of  my  brother  or  my  sis- 
ter? Only  I  would  say  that  this  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  ignorant  poor,  which  is  so  often  com- 
plained of— the  notion  that  their,  interviewers  are 
paid  for  the  work  of  charity — can  only  yiel4  to  the 
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convictioii  tinat  the  work  itself  is  undertaken  with 
warm  living  hnman  sympathy.  Before  the  tme 
relief  shall  oorae  to  any  man,  it  mnst  come  by 
faith.  '^With  the  heart  man  believeth  nnto 
righteonsness/'  and  in  righteoasness  also. 

The  two  tendencies  that  are  driving  «is  away 
from  charity  to  a  kind  of  selfish  economy,  are 
the  habit  of  "relieving  onr  overcharged  suscep- 
tibilities by  secreting  a  guinea,"  and  thinking  we 
have  thereby  fulfilled  the  claims  of  religion  and 
humanity ;  and  the  practice  of  going  about  seek- 
ing where  we  may  find  candidates  for  other 
people's  guineas,  and  so  becoming  a  kind  of 
charitable  detectives,  with  an  eye  to  reputation 
and  advancement  in  the  force. 

We  are  forgetting  that  heartfelt  sympathy,  that 
clasp  of  the  hand  and  beam  of  the  eye  which  Will 
make  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  a  benefaction,  if 
we  have  no  more  to  give,  or  if  the  need  goes  no 
further  than  a  refreshing  draught,  that  shall  be 
turned  from  water  into  wine  by  the  power  of  loving 
fellowship.  Or  we  may  be  saying, "  Be  ye  clctthed, 
and  be  ye  fed,"  trusting  to  some  other  hand  to  do 
the  necessary  work,  without  having  ourselves  first 
wrought  for  the  means  of  taking  our  part  in  it, 
either  by  a  deep  personal  interest  in  tho  relieving 
institution  or  in  the  destitute  recipient. 

"  Yet  one  thing  thou  lackest," — even  though  out 
of  thy  great  possessions  a  large  proportion  is 
given  to  the  poor ;  "  follow  thou  me."  Go  about 
doing  good,"  do  not  think  to  have  fulfilled  the 
law  without  love — tha,t  which  you  call  charity ;  the 
mere  giving — ^is  but  to  offer  a  stone  when  bread  is 
required  of  you,  unless  it  be  done  with  love  in  your 
heart— personal,  human,  and  therefore  Divine  love. 
And  then  "  if  ye  have  not  been  fiiithful  in  that 
Which  is  another  man's,  who  shall  give  you  that 
which  is  your  own  ?"  Use  the  benefits  of  institu- 
tions— even  though  you  use  them  only  for  others — 
as  you  would  use  your  own  property.  Recommend 
only  cases  that  are  known  to  you  to  be  worthy  and 
necessitous,  and,  should  the  institution  depend  on 
voluntary  support,  let  a  contribution  accompany 
your  "case,"  if  you  can  anyway  afford  it,  as  an  act 
of  justice  as  well  as  of  mercy. 

Don't  join  in  the  traffic  in  votes,  and  never  go 
begging  for  "proxies,"  in  order  to  have  an  ex- 
changeable stock  on  hand,  that  you  may  secure 
a  candidate  for  any  particular  institution.  This 
kind  of  gambling  is  a  cancer  that  is  eating  the 
heart  out  of ,  genuine,  pure,  diaritable  effort,  and 
Ib  making  way  for  the  cold  impersonal  system 


of  distribuifion,  which  is  now  being .  advocated 
by  those  who  would  make  the  relief  of  human 
wretchedness  and  distress  a  mechanical  organisa- 
tion without  the  soul  of  love.  At  the  same  timei 
let  us  not  forget  that  no  charitable  effort  which 
would  be  efficacious  in  affording  relief  to  the  widely- 
spread  distress  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  could 
be  even  so  much  as  attempted  without  associatiooa 
established  for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving 
particular  forms  of  suffering.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
glory  of  our  country,  that  hiunanity  is  so  strong 
among  us  as  to  lead  us  not  only  to  combine,  but 
to  emulate.  The  absolute  concentration  and  cen- 
tralisation of  charitable  effort  would  be  a  calamity. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  best  of  our  institutiona, 
which  have  grown  from  small  beginnings  in  alms- 
giving into  wide  and  influential  centres  of  bene- 
volent effort,  would  be  destruction. 

If  anything  that  shall  be  written  hereafter  con- 
cerning some  representative  efforts  (large  and 
small,  but  still  truly  representative)  to  do  the 
work  that  Christianity  demands  as  its  first  evidence 
of  reality,  should  lead  to  a  deeper  and  wider 
personal  interest  in  their  behalf,  it  will  be  matter 
for  rejoicing.  The  larger  the  number  of  people 
who  ask  what  is  being  done,  the  greater  will  be  the 
desire  to  continue  the  good  work,  or  to  declare  it 
The  attention  that  might  in  this  way  be  directed 
to  the  mode  of  affording  relief  would  exercise  bo 
keen  an  influence  in  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
and  the  adoption  of  improvements,  that  all  our 
charities  would  soon  become  truly  *'  public."  With 
the  more  earnest  conviction  of  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal inquiry,  and  real  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  individual  well-being  of  our  poorer  brother 
or  sister,  would  come  the  satisfaction  that  we 
belonged  to  an  association,  or  to  a  chain  of  asso- 
ciations, which  would  afford  to  him  or  to  her  the 
very  relief  which  otherwise  we  should  despair  of 
securing. 

I  purpose  in  another  number  to  ask  yon  to  read 
the  story  of  an  institution  that  was  in  its  day 
wonderfully  illustrative,  and  even  now  serves  to 
take  us  back  for  two  centuries  of  history.  Only 
yesterday  I  was  speaking  to  some 'of  its  inmates. 
One  of  ^em  had  nearly  completed  her  own  cen- 
tury of  life,  most  of  them  had  seen  far  more  than 
the  threescore  years  and  ten  which  we  call  old 
age ;  but  they  came  of  a  wonderful  race,  the  men 
of  fire  and  steel ;  the  women  of  silent  suffering— 
the  old  Huguenots  of  France. 

Thomas  Abchsb. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  SEASONS. 


\  WIND  from  out  the  golden  west 
:9       Brought  miinnTirB  of  the  flowing  sea; 
The  primroses  awoke  from  rest. 

The  daisies  shone  npon  the  lea ; 
The  lark  sprang  up  his  love  to  sing — 
With  sunlit  eye  and  emerald  wing. 
Borne  on  the  breeze^  came  smiling  Spring. 

In  living  light  the  land,  was  g&y ; 

And  oyer  hill  and  dale  was  heard. 
Through  glens  and  wild  woods  far  away. 

The  voice  of  many  a  happy  bird — 
In  rich  array,  with  sparkling  gem. 
And  flashing  star,  and  crimson  flame 
Of  bloom,  the  blushing  Summer  came. 


Bed  Autumn,  with  her  golden  crown. 

And  fruits  that  in  her  lap  she  bore — 
Begirt  with  yellow  leaves  and  brown. 
To  strew  about  her  ample  store — 
Fresh  from  her  fields,  with  comely  faoe» 
With  ruddy  smile  and  matron  grace, 
Sat  at  the  board,  her  wonted  place. 

A  wind  from  out  the  northern  skies, 

A  cloud  from  off  the  polar  sea. 
Swept  o'er  the  land  with  wailing  cries. 

And  nipped  the  daisies  on  the  lea — 
All  night  tiie  blast  blew  loud  and  shziU, 
At  morn,  in  snowy  garments  diill. 
White  Winter  sat  upon  the  hill.      J.  Hun. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  CHA.BACTEBS.    Nsw  Series.    No.  8.  Daniel. 


Chapters  io  be  read-^Dan,  ».,  «i 
>NTBODUCTION,  Ask  the  chUdren  to 
name  some  of  the  persons  upon  whose  lives 
they  have  had  lessons,  and  also  their  occu- 
pations. Some  have  been  kings,  prophets, 
soldiers,  priests,  &g.  In  this  lesson  we  shall 
speak  of  a  statesman. 

I.  Daniel  a  gaptiyb.  (Bead  Dan*  i.)  Ask  the 
children  the  national  sin  of  the  Israelites ;  bow  it  had 
been  already  punished,  who  bad  tried  to  reform  the 
people,  and  with  what  pajrtial  success.  Did  they 
continue  to  serve  Qod  after  Hezekiah,  and  point  out 
how  the  latter  kings  of  Judah  were  all  idolaters. 
What  warning  was  there  in  Hezekiah' s  reign  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  &o.  ?  now  just  a 
hundred  yeajrs  afterwards  the  warning  fulfilled. 
Picture  the  invaders  driving'  the  people  captive 
before  them ;  the  long  weary  march  of  many 
days  to  Babylon,  the  people  working  as  slaves. 
Semind  of  similar  circumstances  in  Eli's  days^^wbat 
became  of  the  ark?  So  now,  vessels  of  Temple — 
candlestick,  altar  of  incense,  &c.,  placed  in  house  of 
Nisroch  (Isa.  xxxvii.  38).  Show  how  captivity  would 
fall  heaviest  on  those  unaccustomed  to  work  with 
hands — ^princes,  lawyers,  students  alike.  See,  from 
ver.  3 — 6,  how  the  king  had  pity  on  them,  and  chose 
some  of  them  out  to  help  him.  Ask  whom  he 
selected— -the  healthy  and  well-educated — to  be  ad- 
vanced in  learning.  Now  picture  the  four  young 
men  (ver.  6)  at  the  court,  living  in  rooms  at  the 
palace,  kindly  treated,  food  and  education  provided. 
How  did  they  behave  P  (1)  They  were  temperate. 
Ask  what  the  king  provided  for  them.  Why  would 
they  not  eat  it?    What  would  natural  temptation 


be  f  which  would  fit  them  best  for  study— plain  or 
rich  food?  Perhaps  also  they  declined  it  because 
they  knew  it  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  (eee 
Ezek.  iv.  13 ;  Hos.  ix.  3) ;  if  so,  they  irould  rather  eat 
plain  food  than  dishonour  God  (1  Cor.  x.  28).  Ask 
the  obvious  lesson  as  to  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Remind  of  St.  Paul's  rule  (1  Cor.  ix.  27), 
and  how  we  may  with  our  bodies  as  well  as  spirits 
glorify  God  (1  Cor.  x.  31).  (2)  They  were  studitma. 
They  were  sent  for  to  the  palace  to  study,  and  did 
their  duty ;  though  captives,  did  not  sulk,  but  did 
the  best  under  the  circumstances.  What  was  the 
secret  of  this  ?  Ask  for  others  in  a  similar  position, 
and  show  how  Daniel,  like  Joseph,  little  maid,  .and 
others  Ixad  learned  contentment  (Phil  iv.  11).  (3) 
The  resuU. .  They  inci-eased  in  knowledge  (ver.  17), 
and  were  in  favour  with  those  over  them,  till  at  last 
"they  stood  before  the  king;"  i.e.,  became  his  ad- 
visers. Semind  of  Moses  at  Phartkoh's  courts  and 
show  how  useful  they  might  be  to  their  nation  in 
captivity.  Also  refer  to  example  of  Christ  (Luke 
ii.  52). 

II.  Daniel  a  statesman.  (Read  Dan.  vi.)  (1) 
His  position.  Not  only  a  "seer"  of  future  eventSi 
but  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank  (ver.  2).  He 
was,  like^  Joseph,  "second  in  the  kingdom;"  such 
officer  now  called  "viceroy"  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  "prune  minister"  in  England.  He  held  his 
office  during  three  reigns,  and  for  nearly  seventy 
years.  Show  what  benefit  this  would  be  to  Jewi 
during  their  seventy  years'  captivity,  and  how  evi- 
dently it  was  6k>d's  doing,  that  the  Jews  might  be 
preserved  for  their  restoration.  (2)  His  prophedes 
(Read  Dan.  ix.  2,  3.)    Though  so  busy  as  a  states- 
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man,  found  time  to  keep   np  studies — ascertained 
duration  of  captivity,  and  interceded  with  GK>d  f  of  its 
folfilment.     (3)  His  piety.     From  chap.  Ti  show  that 
he  iras  a  man  of  prayer.  The  whole  chapter  need  not 
be  read  as  the  story  is  fan\iliar,  but  the  following 
points  may  be  noticed,     (a)  ^i»  regtdarity  (ver.  10). 
He  prayed  three  times  daily.    Though  so  busy,  found 
time  in  middle  of  day,  and  so  was  in  fear  of  God  all 
daj  long.     Ps.  Iv.  17  shows  that  David  did  the  same. 
(b)  Hi$  aUiiudt,     Not  lazily  sitting,  but  kneeling,  as 
Christ  at  Gethsemane,  and  St.  Paul  (Acts  xz.  36). 
(e)  His  samesiness.     Not  hurrying  over  prayers,  but 
using  "  prayer,  supplication  (for  others),  confession, 
thanksgiving"  (vi.  10,  ix.  3).     All  these  points  for 
imitation.     Then,  referring  to  the  well-known  story, 
show  what  effect  his  religion  had  upon  him.     He 
was  (a)  hlamdess;    his  enemies  could  find  no  cause 
of  offence  except  as  regards  his  religion.     (&)  Cahn, 
Not  in  least  excited  by  the  writing  being  signed 
against  him.    (c)  Trustful,    Picture  him  in  his  eham- 
ber,  with  open  window,  looking  towards  the  Tem- 
ple  at  Jerusalem,  remembering   Solomon's   prayer 
for  such  (1  Kings  viu.  48,  49),  and  God's  deliver- 


ance in  time  of  Hezekiah;  can  fancy  his*  prayer 
for  help,  the  result  being  that  he  was  kept  (d)  sirfe, 
(See  Isa.  xxvi  3.)  And  the  king  was  made  to  believe 
in  God  (ver.  26). 

Pkactioal  lessons.  The  whole  story  may  be 
brought  home  to  busy  children,  living  where  God  is 
not  feared ;  though  only  in  shop,  office,  or  factory, 
the  principU  the  same.  Quiet,  industiious,  consistent 
life,  the  result  of  prayerful  communion  with  God* 
must  be  both  happy  and  prosperous,  and  its  in- 
fluence sooner  or  later  must  be  felt.  Our  duty  to 
work,  pray,  trust,  leaving  results  to  God. 

QuesHoTis  to  hs  answered. 

1.  By  whom  were  the  Jews  taken  captive,  and  in 
what  reign  ? 

2.  Describe  the  position  of  Daniel  and  his  friends 
as  captives. 

3.  Name  two  things  about  them  for  our  imitation. 

4.  What  was  Daniel's  position  at  the  court,  and 
how  did  he  fulfil  it  ? 

5.  What  points  do  you  notice  in  his  prayers  ? 

6.  What  effect  did  his  prayer  have  upon  him  P 


FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 
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-^^'  CHAPTER    XXV. 

y  LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

S  if  the  very  desire  to  live  gave 

her    a  *  new   hold    upon    life, 

Geraldine    rallied    daily    after 

^  having  been  made  aware  of  the 

worst.     Those  about  her  were 

not    deceived — at    least  those 

who    were  wise  enough — into 

thinking  that  she  would  ever 

ain,  but  were  thankful   for   the 

respite.     But  she  herself    would 

„_  _  hope;  she  would  say,  "When  I 

&m  well,"  I  will  do  this  or  that ;  as  she  had  done 
when  she  had  first  fallen  ill.  "  I  should  like  to  go 
out  on  Easter  Sunday;"  and  when  Easter  Sunday 
came  and  went,  and  the  improvement  had  not  much 
advanced,  she  said.  "  The  warm  weather  wiU  be  in 
^j  Whit-Monday,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  well  by  that 
time."  It  was  sad  to  see  her  cling  to  life  as  she 
did,  and  tenderly  those  about  her  strove  to  loosen 
lier  hold  on  it.  They  feared  to  see  her  clinging  to 
its  last  ledge  as  it  were,  and  torn  unwillingly  from 
thence. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  came  to  see  her  every  day,  leam- 
uig  more  than  he  taught  perhaps,  but  earnestly 
Beeking  to  awaken  in  her  the  blessed  hope  of  immor- 
tality. Many  a  searching  question  he  had  to  akswer, 
as  the  girl's  eyes  began  te  seek  his,  with  more  and 


more  of  trustful  confidence;  for  what  she  wanted 
was  a  true  l^man  experience,  the  hold  of  a  real  hand 
to  walk  among  the  -shadows. 

Geraldine  became  the  centre  of  the  little  circle, 
and  her  presence  gave  a  new  sense  of  reality  to  all 
their  lives.  Coming  near  her  was  like  coming  to  a 
touchstone,  where  all  that  was  unreal  suffered  detec- 
tion, all  that  was  worthless  collapsed :  and  this  not 
through  any  searching  quality  of  intellect  which  she 
possessed.  Gteraldine  was  not  clever  as  Ada  was. 
Her  mind  was  not  dexterous,  but  slow.  She  did  not 
receive  impressions  swiftly ;  but  those  which  she  did 
receive  were  indelible.  The  influence  came  out  of 
her  simplicity  and  directness— out  of  her  ignorance 
itself,  and  also  out  of  the  position  in  which  she 
stood.  As  a  great  black  doud  in  the  background 
of  a  landscape  will  give  a  strange  vividness  to  every 
object,  a  quite  new  distinctness  of  colour  and  eutline, 
so  did  the  darkness  of  death  behind  her  give  a  new 
significance  to  the  mortal  things  in  the  midst  of 
which  she  moved,  with  light  and  radiance  of  youth 
and  beauty  still  upon  her. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  coming  home  to  his  sister  Clara 
remarked  thi&  "  I  never  knew  before  .what  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  €k>spel  was,"  he  said. 

"  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him- 
self," said  Clara,  looking  up  with  a  keen,  sweet 
smile. 

Clara  as  yet  had  not  gone  to  see  any  one.    She 
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coald  net  altogether  oonquer  her  ehrinking  from 
strangera,  though  it  had  lost  much  of  the  pain  it  in- 
flicted on  her  once.  But  the  day  after  her  oonyeraa- 
tion  with  her  brether,  she  went  to  see  Oeraldine. 
She  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Austin  at  the 
same  time — a  pleasure  which  she  had  longed  for,  but 
did  not  like  to  ask  her  brother  to  give  her. 

Mrs.  Austin,  on  her  part,  felt  a  great  attraction  to 
Clara — an  attraction  which  she  felt,  indeed,  for  aJl 
who  were  suffering  and  sorrowful,  and  which  was 
heightened  in  this  case  hj  the  charm  of  intellect  and 
refinementwhich  predominated  inOlara.  Ellen  begged 
her  to  come  and  see  her,  and  Clara  promised  to  do  so. 

The  improyement  in  G^eraldine's  health  had  been 
short-lived.  April  had  passed  away.  The  daffodils 
had  come  out  under  the  lilac  bushes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden,  each  like  a  mimic  sun  shining  its  little 
day.  The  last  were  fading  xmder  cold  inclement 
skies  when  May  came  in ;  and  Geraldine  was  visibly 
fading  too. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MT78IC  OABRIBS  THS  DAT. 

AsTHUB  WiLDiSH  delighted  to  draw  eut  Ada  after  a 
good-humoured  fashion,  but  he  was  forced  to  confess 
that  in  the  playful  encounter  he  had  not  always  the 
best  of  it.  Ada,  who  had  got  to  believe  in  him  as  a 
sort  of  depositary  of  universal  knowledge,  very  often 
puzzled  him  with  her  minute  and  curious  questions, 
and  did  not  spare  him  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  when  he  came  to  inquire 
for  Geraldine  and  to  find  Lucy — as,  of  course,  every- 
body knew  perfectly  well— he  missed  the  latter  and 
came  upon  Ada  alone.  Ada  was  in  one  of  her  moods 
of  excessive  concentration,  moods  in  which  she  ap- 
peared deaf  and  blind  to  everything  but  the  purpose 
before  her.  She  was  pale,  but  so  she  always  was, 
only  the  smaiH  mouth  was  closer  and  more  colourless, 
and  the  grey  eyes  had  a  far-off  look  in  them.  On 
this  occasion  the  eyes  looked  up  into  Arthur's  face, 
and  the  mouth  said  promptly  and  plainly,  "  I  wanted 
to  see  you  alone."  She  showed  no  excitement  and 
no  confusion.  She  was  utterly  ignorant  of  any  out- 
rage on  propriety,  and  shutting  her  prisoner  into  the 
drawing-room,  she  went  away  and  left  him  in  smiling 
wonderment.  Presently  she  returned  with  a  small 
portfolio.  ^  I  want  to  show  you  what  I  have  been 
doing,"  she  began,  with  a  business-like  air.  "  I  have 
been  working  steadily,  you  know ;  and  Lucy  thinks 
my  drawings  very  good  considering." 

"  She  has  been  giving  you  lessons,  I  think,"  said 
Arthur.  "She  herself  draws  exquisitely.  She  has 
had  every  advantage,  you  know,"  he  added,  for  fear 
of  giving  difloeuragement.  Ada  spread  her  work 
before  him  while  he  was  speaking;  some  of  the  things 
on  mere  scrape  of  drawing-paper,  and  he  began  to 
look  over  them.  "  Bat  these  are  not  all  yours^"  he 
■aid  quickly. 


*'  Yes,  they  are/'  the  answered. 
"Then  they  are  astonishingly  clever.     And  has 
Lucy  been  your  only  teacher?"  he  added. 

'*  My  father  used  to  give  me  lessons  long  ago,"  she 
said.  "It  was  my  favourite  amusement  when  a 
child,  but  I  never  had  any  reg^ular  teaching." 

"  Lucy  must  be  a  very  good  teacher  then,"  he  said 
— she  had  his  first  thought,  you  see — "  and  you  are 
an  admirable  scholar." 

"  Well,"  said  Ada,  rather  impatiently,  "  I  want  to 
knew  if  such  drawing  is  of  any  value.'- 
"  Money  value  do  you  mean?" 
"  There  isn't  any  other,"  said  Ada,  with  a  smile. 
"No,  I  don't  think  ihej have,"  he  answered.  "  Yoa 
see  so  many  can  do  things  as  well  as  that;  and  if  not 
so  well,  still  well  enough  to  please  themselves ;    so 
that  the  people  who  would  care  for  them  don't  want 
them.    Then  the  people  who  buy  pictures  wouldn't 
care  for  them." 

"Now  will  you  hear  me  sing?"  said  Ada,  to  tke 
still  greater  astonishment  of  the  unlawfully  detained 
Arthur. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  sang,"  he  said,  without  ex- 
pressing any  desire  for  the  performance,  and  think- 
ing it  untimely  only  that  Ada  was  se  grave  about 
it. 

"  I  am  going  to  try,"  said  Ada.  "  Will  you  play 
for  me  the  music  of  that  song  Lucy  sang  the  other 
evening  ?    Ton  played  it  for  her." 

That  was  something  very  different,  still  he  sat 
down  to  the  piano.  "  *  The  Bfook,'  you  mean,"  he 
said. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  it  several  times,  and  tried  it,** 
said  Ada. 

He  ooold  not  think  what  she  was  driving  at,  but 
he  played,  and  Ada  sung.  She  sang,  as  she  did 
everything,  without  trepidation,  without  conscious- 
ness ;  and  went  through  the  song  unfalteringly,  tri- 
umphantly. It  was  the  triumph  of  a  perfect  voice 
and  of  a  perfect  ear. 

Arthur  Wildish  was  enthusiastic  now.  "  Why,  Ada, 
yon  would  make  a  great  singer,"  he  said,  attracted 
to  the  girl  as  he  had  never  been  before,  seeing  a  great 
gift  possessed  in  such  perfect  humility. 

"  Then  I  will  be  a  great  singer,"  she  answered 
instantly.  "  I  want  to  make  money,  and  to  make  it 
fast.  If  you  had  thought  I  could  paint  pictures  that 
would  sell,  I  would  have  been  a  painter;  but  the 
singing  seems  the  easiest." 

Arthur  laughed.  "  You  have  high  aims,  but  a  low 
motive,  Ad%"  he  said.  "What  makes  you  love 
money  so?" 

"  Tell  me  what  I  must  do?''  she  asked,  quite  un- 
heeding alike  his  praise  and  dispraise  and  passiiig 
over  his  question. 

"  You  must  study  hard,  and  under  the  best  masieis 
you  can  get,"  said  Arthur;  "and  you  have  talents 
well  worth  cultivation.  You  might  be  either  a  painter 
or  singer  if  you  choie*" 
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"  Which  takes  the  longest  time  to  leani^  singing 
or  fMuntingP"  said  Ada*  hesitating  a  little. 

"  I  woxdd  recommend  jovl  to  study  both,"  replied 
Arthur.  "  I  am  snre  your  ooosin  will  be  happy  to 
gi?e  yoa  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  mnsio  will  help 
yoa  in  painting  and  the  painting  in  mnsic,  and  there 
is  nothing  good  under  the  sun  that  will  not  help  you 
in  both." 

**  Oh,  but  there  is  not  time  for  all  that ! "  said  Ada, 
quickly,  peroeiying  the  yagueness  of  his  advice ;  "  I 
want  to  be  paid  for  what  I  do  at  once." 

"  In  music,  I  suppose,  you  might  do  a  little  in  that 
way/'  he  answered.  "  You  might  teach  and  work  at 
once;  but  I  don't  know  much  about  that." 

**  It  was  you  who  told  me  how  much  the  great 
singers  could  make,  hundreds  of  pounds  in  a  single 
nighty"  said  Ada.  '*  I  heard  you  say  you  had  been 
at  a  private  concert  at  the  house  of  a  German  mer- 
chant where  Mdlle.  Titiens  got  fifty  guineas  for 
singing  a  couple  of  songs." 

"  Wen,  but  you  are  not  Titiens.  You  may  expect 
to  get  the  same  when  you  have  become  as  aooom- 
plished  and  famous  as  she,"  returned  Arthur,  amused. 
"  But  what  a  mercenary  little  thing  you  are,  Ada.  This, 
theiviB  your  reason  for  asking  so  many  questions 
about  art  and  musip,  taking  such  an  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  their  followers,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  which 
puxskd  us  BO." 

"  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  it  before,  but  now  I  must 
do  iV'  said  Ada^  quite  gravely.  "  I  must  make  money 
somehow.  Cousin  Fanny  has  lost  hers.  She  has  been 
rery  kind  to  us,  and  I  must  make  it  up  to  her." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  cousin's  loss," 
said  Arthur;  " I  hope  it  is  not  ruinous." 

Ada  did  not  answer,  but  when  Arthur  rose  to  take 
his  leave  she  thanked  him  very  heartily,  opened  the 
door  for  him,  and  he  went  straight  into  Mr.  Tabor's, 
and  found  Lucy  also  alone.  **  What  a  strange  girl 
that  Ada  Lov^oy  is,"  he  said  to  Lucy.  "  One  can 
hardly  tell  whether  to  like  or  dislike  her ;  at  one  time 
ehe  is  so  matter-of-fact  and  duU,  and  at  other  times 
all  fire  and  impulse." 

"  I  am  beginning  to  like  her  better  than  I  did," 
said  Lucy.  "Do  you  know  what  she  puts  me  in 
mind  of?" 

*'No." 

"A  glass  of  cold  water." 

"  Well,  I  think  she  does  throw  cold  water  on  most 
tilings." 

**  No,  it  is  not  that— that  was  what  I  disliked  her 
for— only  dislike  is  much  too  strong.  After  you  have 
l>een  eating  sweets,  the  first  sip  of  cold  water  is  dis- 
tasteful; but  when  you  are  really  thirsty  it  is  more 
delightful  than  anything  else." 

"  She  is  certainly  refreshing." 

"Yes;  and  when  I  have  found  myself  inclined  to 
1>e  angry  with  her  way  of  putting  things,  I  have 
found  afterwards  that  it  was  only  that  she  was  putting 
tliem  in  a  perfectly  direct  pdnt  of  view,  while  I 


wanted  to  look  at  them  in  relation  to  something  else 
more  agreeable  to  my  own  notions.  But  what  has 
Ada  been  saying  now?" 

Arthur  gave  an  account  of  his  so  recent  encounter, 
ending  with  the  loss  of  Fanny's  fortune. 

**  She  must  be  mistaken — she  is  surely  mistaken," 
said  Luqy,  in  a  tone  of  such  extreme  agitation  as 
amazed  Arthur  WildisK  Lucy  was  getting  further 
and  further  out  of  reach  of  undentanding,  it  seemed 
to  him.  Here  she  was,  with  the  colour  flying  from 
her  cheeks  at  the  bare  mention 'of  the  probable  loss 
of  property  by  a  rather  uninteresting  elderly  lady, 
aiid  quite  insensible  to  all  the  attractions  ef  love  and 
fortune  which  were  at  her  service  in  his  single  person. 
She  was  evidently  very  much  moved  by  what  he  had 
told  her,  and  till  he  took  his  leave  kept  the  restless 
and  unhappy  look  which  had  come  into  her  face,  and 
the  distraction  of  manner  Which  showed  that  she 
was  barely  listening  to  his  talk,  that  her  mind  waa, 
indeed,  wandering.  She  felt  that  it  had,  for  her  look 
at  parting  was  like  a  plea  for  forgiveness ;  and  when 
he  left  her  she  sat  down  like  one  who 'is  suddenly  set 
free  from  some  hard  task  at  playing  a  part,  and 
allowed  her  face  to  become  a  perfect  picture  of  tear- 
less anguish. 

She  was  startled  almost  immediately  by  the  en- 
trance of  Ada,  She  had  rushed  in  witiiout  her  hat 
— ^her  bright  hair,  child  fashion,  flying  loose  behind 
her—to  give  Lupy  her  version  of  the  interview  with 
Arthur. 

"  You  will  help  me  P"  she  said,  when  she  had  ended, 
and  mentioned  nothing  whatever  concerning  her 
cousin. 

"Yes,  I  will  help  you,  Ada;  but  you  have  not 
told  me  about  the  loss  of  your  cousin's  money,"  said 
Luqy.  **  What  is  it  P  «Are  you  not  mistaken  ?  " 
I  "  No,  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Ada,  indignantly. 
"Mr.  Tenterden  told  her  himself  that  he  had  lost  it 
and  ruined  her.  He  says  he  will  try  and  make  it  up 
to  her,  but  I  don't  believe  he  ever  will." 

"You  must  not  say  this,  Ada,"  said  Lucy,  quietly 
but  flrmly,  acting  a  part  once  more.  "I  do  not 
beHeve  it^  and  if  it  were  true  you  ought  not  to 
say  itw  Do  you  know  it  may  seriously  injure  Mr. 
Tenterden,  and  perhaps  others  also — my  father,  for 
instance  ?" 

Ada  looked  rebuked.  "Fanny  said  I  was  not  to 
tell,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  at  least,  that  I  was  not  to 
tell  Geraldioe  and  the  rest." 

"  Then  why  did  you  tell  me?" 

"  I  did  not  promise  to  keep  it  a  secret,"  said  Ada. 

"  Promise  now,  then,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Very  well,  I  promise,"  said  Ada  lightly,  and  she 
sat  down  before  Lucy's  piano  and  ran  her  fingers 
over  the  keys,  blindly  searching  for  their  music. 

The  room  swam  roimd  with  Lucy,  but  she  sat 
patiently  tiU  her  father  and  mother  came  in,  iiad  it 
was  dose  dn  dinner-time,  giving  Ada  her  first  lesson 
in  music.  (To  b4  c&nlinMid.) 
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THE  QUIVER 


THE    PALIMPSEST. 


jitf  HESE  sunlit  walls  on  Atihos'  heights 
^k      The  sailor  marks  with  glee, 
^-^  A  holy  gem  whose  radiance  lights 
The  blue  ^gean  Sea. 

No  echo  trom  the  world's  unrest 

Within  these  cells  can  come ;  ■ 
Peace  broods  around  the  Dotc's  own  nest* 

This  pure  and  psraj'rf ul  home. 

Here,  long  to  this  one  task  resigned 

A  monk  with  loving  zeal. 
Seme  mouldy  parchment  hopes  to  find 

Which  new  truths  will  reveal. 

Watch  how  with  eager  care  he  turns 
Eacl\  scroll  and  scans  each  page ; 

And  o*cr  this  timewom  Father  yearns. 
And  dies  with  that  old  sage. 

The  sun  sinks,  yet  he  will  not  leave. 

So  much  remains  uniead ! 
Bay's  laat  smiles  through  the  casement  weaTe 

An  aureole  for  his  head. 

The  cypress  on  the  terrace  glooms, . 

With  twilight  still  he  bends. 
Still  ponders  where  the  ink  entombs 

The  thoughts  of  well-loTed  friends. 


At  length  he  stope— his  bright  eye  shineq. 

He  carries  to  his  oell 
A  tattered  reed-s«roll  whose  dark  lines 

Some  norei  truth  may  tell. 

Searching  the  large  bold  strokes  with  care, 
St.  Ephraem's  hymns  he  finds ; 

Then  sighs  and  with  a  whispered  prayer ' 
The  roU  again  unwinds. 

He  holds  it  to  his  lamp,  blurred  specks 

Start  forth  beneath  the  hymn : 
Like  images  the  soul  collects 

From  dreams  all  faint  and  dim. 

Spelling,  his  soul  within  him  stirred. 

He  now  the  text  can  see — 
"If  tb  continub  in  my  word, 

Ths  tsuth  shall  vake  you  fbes/*' 

**  Ah,  blessed  sentence !  Lord«  forgive ! " 

The  humbled  brother  cries, 
"  In  the  old  ways  I  still  would  live. 

The  old  pure  wisdom  prise. 

*'  Enough'  for  me  Thy  will  to  know. 

Enough  if  Thou  uphold 
My  stumbling  footsteps,  time  can  show 

No  new  truths  like  the  old ! " 

M.  a.  Watdiw. 


THE  GRIEFS  OF  CRIPPLE  TOM. 


CHJLPTBB  n. 
[OB  several  weeks  Tom«oame  to  school 
regularly  enough,  but  he  was  too  shy  to 
open  his  mouth  in  answer  to  a  question. 
At,  last  his  shyness  wore  off,  and  he 
_  would    give    ordinary  formal    answers 

roadlly   enough  to   commonplace  questions    about 
God,  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  main  facts  of  the 
Gospel  history;    but  he    had  no  real    conception 
whatever  of  the  things  of  which  he  spoke.     He  had 
no  notion  whatever  of  the  size  of  Stonyfield  parish 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country.     Such 
wordto  as  "mountain,"  *'sea."  "dty,"  "king,"  had  | 
for  him  either  no  meaning,  or  conveyed  to  his  mind 
only  the  vaguest  and  most  incongruous  ideas.    Much  i 
less  had  he  any  realisation  of  an  unseen,  kindly,  I 
watehing  Spirit,  or  of  &  disembodied  state.     When  | 
he  was  told  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  he 
was  unmoved,  for  he  had  never  really  turned  his 
mind  from  the  present  to  consider  death ;  when  he 
heard  of  the  resurrectioa,  it  was  without  surprise, 
for  the  faculty  of  wonder  was  still  asleep  within  him. 
On  the  sixth  Sunday  after  his  first  appearance  at  i 
■chool  Tom's  place  was  vacant.    On  Tuesday  Miss  ! 


Burton  met  him,  and  learnt  that  ha  felt  ashamed 
to  go  to  school  in  his  moleskin  dothes.  She  called 
at  his  mother's  cottage  and  spoke  of  it  to  her. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  ma'am*"  began  Mrs.  Bobinson  in 
a  complaining  tone,  "Fm  sure,  ma'am,  I  can't  provide 
clothes  for  him.  What  with  coals  at  eighteenpenoa 
a  hundred,  and  meat  at  tenpence  and  elevenpence » 
pound— but  Fm  sure  it's  but  seldom  a  poor  penon 
can  get  a  bit  o*  fresh  meat— and  potatoes  that  Ud, 
and  dear  too,  and  three  and  sixpence  for  rent,  for  all 
that  Boblnson  brings  home,  it's  impossible  for  me  to 
have  either  him  or  myself  decent,  fit  for  to  go  to 
church.  Fm  sure  I  never  expected  to  be  so  long  tt 
Stonyfield  and  never  enter  the  church-door,  as  ne 
and  Bobinson  have  lived  in  the  village  this  seven- 
teen—no, it's  eighteen— eighteen  years  next  spring; 
but  it's  a  poor  life  and  a  hard  life  for  poor  people  at 
the  best." 

The  lady  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  her, 
and  soon  left  the  cottage. 

Miss  Burton  next  asked  lier  uncle's  advice.  "Tes, 
my  dear,  it's  just  what  I  expected,"  he  answered; 
"  those  people  give  yon  so  many  school  and  dmrcb 
attendances  in  iretum  for  so  many  old  clothes  and 
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half-crowns  and  bottles  of  wine  when  they're  fliok. 
Wbaf 8  to  hinder  Joe  Bohinsen  from  olothing  hie  eon 
properly  f  It  only  paaperises  f  uch  people  to  give  to 
them." 

DiiTGin  thas  to  rely  upon  her  .own  resources^  Mies 
Bjirton  held  a  long  conversation  with  Tom,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  he  hired  himself  oat  to  do 
Tarious  little  services  for  the  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  the  help  of  his  teacher,  who 
provided  half  the  money,  not  many  weeks  afterwards 
he  appeared  at  Sunday-school  in  a  full  suit  of 
gorgeous  blue. 

Yeiy  shortly  after  this  it  became  evident  that  the 
cripple  was  becoming  vain  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance—in  fact,    exceedingly    self -conceited.      This 
characteristic,  of  which  not  a  trace  was  visible  before 
he  got  his  suit  of  new  clothes,  speedily  made  him 
the  butt  of  the  school  and  of  the  village ;  but  to  a 
careful  eye  it  seemed  not  so  much  the  ugly  fruit  of 
a  natural  and  confirmed  over-estimate  of  himself,  as 
the  result  of  the  sudden  dawn  of  a^nviction  that  he 
vas  capable  of  better  things  than  He  had  hitherto 
dreamed  of — ^nay,  that  he  had  taken  one  step  towards 
a  more  respect&ble  life — joined  to  a  natural  incapacity 
for  estimating  himself  at  his  true  value.     One  cir- 
conutance  that  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  Tom 
to  gratify  his  new  vanity  was  that,  from  a  failure 
of  the  little  jobs  which  he  was  able  to  do,  he  could 
not  provide  himself  with  minor  articles  of  clothing 
to  correspond   with  the  new   suit.     His  mind  was 
fthsorbed  in  thie  passion  with  that  intensity  of  which 
only  a  child's  mind  is  capable.    Tet  Tom  was  not 
a  child,  but  in  that  loorder-time  between  childhood 
ud  manhood  wlien  the  nature  is  more  sensitive  than 
at  any  earlier    or  later  time,  when  the  wounds  of 
ridicule  bum  more  painfully  and  rankle  longer  than 
they  ever  do  in  a  child  or  in  a  man.    He  felt  keenly, 
therefore,    the    incongruity    between    his    brilliant 
jacket  and  his  dingy  blue-and-white   cotton  shirty 
when  he  went  to  school  and  church,  although  none 
of  his  companions  dared   to  rally  him  upon  the 
subject  under  their  teacher's  eyes,  and  Tom  gave 
them  very  little  opportunity  of  doing  so  out  of  doors. 
Bat  it  was  at  home  that  the  poor  boy  suffered  most. 
His  father  never  tired  of  making  coarse  jokes  at  his 
deformed  son  and  his  changed  appearance ;  while  the 
lad  shrank  as  much  as  possible  from  his  father's 
sights  and  tried  to  conceal  his  efforts  at  finery  on 
Sunday  afternoons*     Miss  Burton  was  sorry  to  see 
this  fault  in  T^m,  but  she  thought  that  possibly  it 
might  be  the  first  step  towards  a  brighter  life  for 
him,  so  she  wisely  refrained  from  saying  a  word  to 
him  on  the  subject. 

About  this  time  slie  was  called  away  to  London, 
to  see  a  sick  relative ;  and  the  curate,  Mr.  Brooke, 
undertook  to  supply  her  place  in  the  Sunday-school. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  shortly  afterwards,  Mrs. 
Eobinson  was  preparing  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Tom  was  dressing  for  school  in  the  loft  overhead 


which  was  his  bedroom,  when  his  father  came  in  and 
began  to  make  fun  of  Tom,  as  he  was  specially  fond 
of  doing  when  he  was  in  either  a  particularly  merry 
or  a  particularly  cross  humour :  to-day  ho  was  in 
rather  a  merry  humour. 

'*  Neil,  Where's  eur  gentleman  ?" 

Nell  was  busy  and  did  not  answer  him. 

"  Where's  our  gentleman,  Nell — ^the  great  beauty^ 
ye  know?" 

"  Tom's  up  in  t3ie  loft,  Joe ;  let  him  alone ;  dinner's 
ready,  and  it'll  be  as  cold  as  the  floor  ye're  standin' 
en  afore  you  begin;  then  it'll  be  my  fault,  of  coorse." 

"  Tom,  come  down  f  your  dinner,"  called  out  his 
father  again ;  "  how  oould  we  begin  without  the  fine 
gentleman,  when  we've  got  one  ?  But  if  s  no  dinner 
for  a  gentleman :  gentlefolks  have  somethin'  better 'n 
liver  an'  bacon.  Why  don't  ye  buy  yerself  a  fine 
dinner,  Tom  ?  I  wonder  you'd  eat  the  likes  of  this ; 
but  it's  all  a  poor  man  like  me  can  get;  we're  not  all 
bom  beauties  and  gentlefolks.'' 

This  coarse  and  stupid  ridicule  hurii  poor  Tom 
inexpressibly.  He  knew  he  was  earning  nothing  for 
his  living,  and  oould  not  find  just  then  any  more  of 
the  jobs  by  means  of  which  he  had  helped  to  pay  for 
his  clothes.  All  the  worse  was  it,  too,  that  afternoon, 
for  Tom  had  got  a  paper  collar,  and  a  bit  of  coloured 
silk,  which  he  had  persuaded  his  mother  to  make  up 
into  a  large  scarf  for  his  neck,  so  as  to  hide  his  shirt. 
The  lad  was  forced  to  oome  down-stairs  with  his 
flaring  black-and-red  scarf  and  white  collar  fastened 
together,  rather  insecurely,  to  his  shirt  by  means  of 
a  large  pin  at  the  front  of  his  neck,  knowing  as  he 
came  that  his  appearance  would  afford  fresh  fun  to 
his  father. 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  him.  "Finer  nor  ever! 
Are  ye  goin'  a-coortin,'  Tom  P  Ye  must  bet  Who 
is't,  Tom— Maggie  Davis?" 

Now  Maggie  was  the  belle  of  the  village,  whom 
Tom  regarded,  from  afar,  as  an  angel  in  human 
shape;  so  he  could  not  bear  it  any  longer,  but 
started  up  and  hurried  from  the  cottage  as  fast  as 
his  crutch  would  enable  him  to  go.  His  father  en- 
joyed the  success  of  l^e  last  taunt  immensely,  and 
ate  his  dinner  with  increased  appetite,  while  his 
wife  put  by  a  piece  to  be  warmed  up  for  Tom  after 
church-time;  and  Tom  himself  wandered  down  the 
road,  feeling  that  he  hated  his  father  and  everybody 
else,  till  it  was  time  for  school. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Brooke  entered  the  schoolroom, 
he  was  struck  by  the  gprotesque  appearance  which 
Tom  presented,  seated  at  the  end  of  a  bench  of  boys, 
all  of  whom  were  much  smaller  than  himself,  half 
coEScious  of  the  amusement  he  was  creating  around 
him,  and  half-defiant.  The  opening  prayer  and 
hynan  over,  the  lesson  began.  The  room  was  much 
too  small  for  the  number  of  classes  and  scholars 
which  it  hold,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  large  class  liko 
Miss  Burton's,  it  was  often  difficult  or  impossible  to 
make  one  half  of  the  class  hear  and  attend  to  what 
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was  being  eaid  to  the  other  half.  The  boys  were 
arranged  in  a  semicirole,  and  Mr.  Brooke  stood 
before  them  and  began  to  question  them  on  the 
salject  of  the  lesson*  which  was  "  Jonah." 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  prophet  who  was  sent 
to  Nineveh  to  preach  P"  asked  Mr.  Brooke  of  the 
boy  on'  his  right  hand.  He  oould  not  answer^  and 
the  question  passed  to  the  next  boy.  Tom  thought  he 
could  answer  it,  and  held  out  his  arm  at  full  length 
in  token  that  he  was  ready  to  do  so ;  but  as  he  was 
sitting  next  to  the  teacher's  left  hand,  it  was  evident 
that  Tom's  chance  of  displaying  lus  knowledge  was 
not  great.  Some  one  answered  the  question,  and 
another  question  was  put  and  answered,  but  Tom, 
in  the  hum  of  other  voices,  did  not  perceive  this. 
Neither  did  he  notice  that  Mr.  Brooke  had  put 
a  third  question, — "  What  was  prepared  in  the  sea  to 
swallow  up  Jonah?"  So  Tom  thinking  that  the 
question  about  the  prophetTs  name  was  still  un- 
answered, and  stiU  stretching  out  his  arm,  and 
leaning  forward  in  his  excitement  till  he  almost  fell 
off  the  bench,  waited  till  Mr.  Brooke's  eye,  passing 
over  a  few  more  boys,  rested  upon  him,  when  he  at 
once  bawled  out,  "  Moses !" 

At  this  moment  the  treacherous  pin  at  his  neck 
gave  way,  the  paper  collar  started  out  on  either  side 
and  the  red  silk  scarf  fell  forward  over  his  waist- 
coat, laying  open  to  full  view  his  striped  blue  shirt, 
which  happened  to  be  in  a  dirtier  state  than  usual. 
The  titter  which  had  broken  out  at  the  ridiculous 
answer  swelled  into  a  roar  at  this  exposure ;  and  Mr. 
Brooke,  speaking  to  himself,  and  not  meaning  to 
utter  the  words  aloud,  said  in  a  low  tone,  "Why, 
the  poor  boy  must  be  silly." 

These  words  combined  with  the  laughter,  gave 
the  lad  more  pain  than  he  could  bear,  so  he  rose, 
and  without  waiting  to  get  his  cap,  hobbled  out  of 
the  schoolroom.  He  walked  up  the  long,  dusty  road, 
where  he  had  first  met  Miss  Burton,  with  his  heart 
smarting  with  pain  and  full  of  bitterness.  Bitterest 
of  all  was  the  feeling  that  he  had  himself  to  blame ; 
he  had  made  himself  appear  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of 
what  was  to  him  all  the  world,  and  his  shame  would 
never  be  forgotten.  He  went  on  till  he  came  to  a 
grassy  place  beside  a  pooL    There  he  flung  himself 


down,  and  sobbed  out  hia  miseiy.  Several  hoon 
passed  before  he  rose  from  the  grass.  Then  he  took 
the  scarf  and  collar  which  still  h«ng  about  his  neck, 
and  wrapping  them  tightly  round  a  stone,  he  flong 
them  into  the  middle  of  the  pool;  then  he  went 
slowly  home,  through  a  mist  in  the  autumn  evenog. 
{To  be  wniimtetL) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

71.  Jehu,  the  sen  of  Hanani  the  seer,  was  en- 
trusted with  two  fearful  commissions  from  God.  To 
whom? 

72.  By  what  act  of  obedience,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  did  Noak  show 
his  faith? 

73.  In  what  sense  do  David  and  St.  F&nl  consider 
Melchizedek  a  figure  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

74.  What  ia  the  earliest  account  given  in  the  Bible 
of  making  wine  ? 

75.  By  what  signs  was  Moses  ordered  to  convinoe 
the  Israelites  and  Pharaoh  that  he  was  sent  to  them 
byOod? 

76.  Where  is  the  Sabbath  first  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  ?  Show  that  the  manner  of 
its  introduction  proves  that  it  was  not  as  a  new 
institution. 

77.  What  was  the  difference  of  the  Sabba4ical 
year  and  year  of  Jubilee  with  respect  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  ? 

ANSWEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  176. 

69.  Joshua  xviL  14, 15 ;  Judges  viii.  1 — ^3 ;  xii.  1. 

60.  His  "dear  fellow-servaat  (Col.  L  7);  "a  ser- 
vant of  Christ"  (Col.  iv.  12.) 

61.  Jer.  XX.  2,  8. 

62.  Dan.  x.  7 ;  Acts  xxii.  9. 

63.  The  paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46;  John  xix. 
36 ;  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8) ;  the  manna  (Bxod.  xvi  15 ;  1 
Cor.  X.  3)  ;  the  Beck  in  Horeb  (Exod.  sviL  6 ;  1  Cor. 
X.  4)  ;  the  mercy  seat  (Exod.  xxxvii.  6 ;  Bom.  iii.  25 ; 
Heb.  iv.  16)  ;  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xl. ;  John  i.  14 — 
in  this  passage  the  word  "dwelt,"  literally  trassUted 
means  "  tabernacled  "). 

64.  2  Sam.  xviii.  11. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  YEAR. 


NOTHER  year  is  dead— its  joys  and  sorrows 
Are  sweeping  swiftly  down  the  tide  of  Past, 
Like  drift-wood  thrown  upon  the  rapid  river. 
Toward  ocean's  distant  thunder  eddying  fast. 

Another  year  is  dead — ^its  joys  and  sorrows 
Have  almost  reached  Oblivion's  ruthless  sea ; 

And  will  they  ?  or  will  Memory* a  counter-curr^t 
Sweep  them  as  swiftly  back  again  to  me  ? 


Another  year  is  come — its  joys  and  sorrow 
Are  graven  on  Fviwritifs  dark  scroll. 

Which  man  may  scan  not  yet,  but  each  to-morpow 
Time's  wizard  hand  will  ever  more  unroll. 

Another  year  is  come — and  we  are  drifting, 
Still  drifting  onward  to  another  sea^ 

Trackless,  untried,  unfathosiable,  endle36— 
The  darkli^  billows  of  JT^omiiy. 
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THE    LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY. 


LL  dtthed  around  by  the  dew-vamished  sheen 
Of  thj  young  leaves  so  delicately  green. 
That  clasp  their  darling  when  the  winds  are  keen ; 

TOL.IX. 


Surely  thou  art  a  saint  among  the  flowers. 

Sweet  lily  of  the  valley,  hiding  low 
In  some  dim  nook,  far  from  this  world  of  ours, 
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Where  only  garish  things  are  glad  to  grow. 
How  many  gentle  hearts  would  emulate 

The  sweet  example  of  thy  life,  could  they. 
Hiding  from  tardy  loye  and  ready  hate. 


Find  some  still  spot  to  meditate  and  pray; 
Some  little  chapel  where  the  wearied  soul 
Might  hear  the  symphonies  of  Hearen  roll. 

And  stainless  dwell  until  exhaled  away. 

A.  H. 


CHILD   RUTH. 

BT    BEATBIOB     LBIOH     HUNT. 


CHAPTEB  Vn, 

;UTH!  you're  wanted,"  cried  Letty, 
one  afternoon,  as  she  bounded  into  the 
play-gpround,  looking  as  if  something 
very  exciting  had  happened. 

"Who  wants    me?"    asked  Euth, 
wonderingly. 

"  It  ifi  Dr.  Bae ;  he  has  come  to  fetch  you  for  a 
driye,  and  I  am  so  glad  1 " 

Buth's  pale  little  face  lighted  up  with  joy,  and  she 
began  running  towards  the  house.  Suddenly  she 
stopped,  and  turning  round,  said,  "Letty,  what  a 
dear  you  are  to  be  so  glad  for  me  I  I  wish  you  were 
coming  too." 

"  Don't  have  the  pleasure  incomplete  by  wishing 
anything,"  replied  Letty,  kissing  Ruth.  "Beiiuick 
and  dress,  so  as  to  have  a  nice  long  drive." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  carriage  was  driving  away 
with  the  doctor  and  Buth  in  it ;  she  leaving  her  woes 
behind  her,  and,  looking  up  into  Stephen's  face  with 
a  grateful  smile,  she  met  his  kind  answering  leok. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  met,  little  one," 
he  said.  "  We  miss  you  very  much  at  home.  Tina 
sent  her  love,  and  says  she  doesn't  know  how  to  get 
on  without  you  and  Maiy." 

"  Give  my  love  to  her,  and  to  the  others,  will  yow  ? 
It  seemv  so  long  ago  now  since  we  were  at  your 
house." 

"What  was  that  sigh  meant  for?"  asked  Stephfen. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  mean  I  did  not  know  I  sighed." 

"But  you  know  what  was  the  cause  of  your  ttglf," 
said  Stephen.     "You  must  have  no  secrets  from  tiP^." 

"I  have  no  secret;  but  I  can't  tell  yon;  beoattse  i 
don't  know  that  I  was  thi^ing  anything  partioulaT." 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you  whfitt  made  jrou  tdgh;  though 
it  ia  unknown  to  you.''  Bntib  'looked  inquiringly  at 
Stephen,  and  remained  s3e?nt.  "It  is  because  yon 
feel  as  you  did  the  first  titee' you  drove  out  with  mlB. 
Do  Jou  remember  you  toW  me  tl»n  tiMiA  yon  were 
discontented  with  your  life?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Buth,  softly. 

"  You  asked  me  if  you  were  wrong  to  be  so,  and  I 
said  no ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  remain  so  now." 

Th&  time  passed  very  swiftly,  till  they  returned  to 
the  schooL 

"  Give  my  love  to  your  sister,  Bath,  and  don't  for- 
get about  next  Wednesday.  I  wish  I  could  fetch  you, 
but  you  had  better  go  without  waiting  for  me,  as  I 
know  I  shall  be  late." 


"It  will  seem  strange  to  go  without  you,"  said 
Buth ;  "  but  why  did  you  tell  me  not  to  forget,  as  i! 
I  could  do  such  a  thing !" 

"Perhaps  it  was  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
you  make  that  protestation,"  answered  Stephen, 
laughing. 

From  that  day  Buth  began  to  apply  herself  with 
greater  interest  to  her  lessons,  and  soon  found  it 
much  easier  to  attend  when  she  had  once  begun. 
Study  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  tedium,  and  Buth's 
progress  caused  great  satisfaction  to  Miss  Windham, 
and  her  sister.  Miss  Caroline.  Delivering  a  kind 
lecture  to  Buth  upon  her  previous  carelessness.  Miss 
Windham  expressed  much  pleasure  at  her  improve- 
ment, and  Buth  became  quite  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  school.  Time  passed  away  pleasantly,  and 
the  visits  to  the  Baes  were  very  frequent,  Letty 
often  being  one  of  the  guests.  Still  there  were 
drawbacks  to  the  school  life  which  Buth  felt  very 
strongly,  and  her  thoughts  dwelt  constantly  npon 
the  midsummer  holidays,  with  many  wishes  that  ths 
time  would  arrive  quickly. 

One  afternoon  Buth  was  busy  writing  an  estty.  a 
thing  at  which  she  showed  great  ability,  when  Maiy 
came  into  the  room. 

f*  Oh,  Buth  I  I  thought  you  were  writing  to  papa; 
j<jH  said  yon  should  last  week,  iad  if  you  dbn't  de  it 
now  you  won't  be  in  time." 

"I  had  quite  forgdtten,  but  I  must  do  this  now, 
so  I  must  leave  the  letter  till  next  mail**'    ^ 

"  How  can  you,  Buth?  I  da  believe  it  is  About 
two  months  since  ^on  have  written  to  t>apa,  and  you 
seem  to  think  nothing  of  it,"  ssAd  Hary,  reproadi- 
^fully.  "  Hadn't  ytm  better  write  the  letter  now,  and 
finish  that  in  the  evening  ?" 

"Oh!  Mary,  the  Baes-^I  was  going  there,  and  I 
am  sure  papa  won't  mind  if  I  write  next  mail." 

"  I  should  think  he  wotdd  mind  very  much  if  be 
thought  you  preferred  the  Baes  to  your  own  father," 
answered  Mary,  with  a  heightened  colour. 

"  I  know  you  think  I  am  very  wicked,  but  I  can't 
help  it,"  said  Buth,  passionately;  "  I  can't  be  dutiful 
as  you  can." 

Mary  turned  away,  and  left  the  room  without  say- 
ing another  word;  leaving  Buth  very  miserable, 
and  wholly  unable  to  go  on  with  her  writing.  She 
remained  with  her  hands  covering  her  face,  perfectly 
motionless,  untU  the  clock  struck  half-past  fire;  she 
then  went  in  to  tea. 
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"Why,  Suth,  I  thought  70a  had  gone  to  the 
Baes/'  Baid  Miss  Caroline,  as  she  appeared. 

"I  haven't  finished  my  lessona,  MIbb  Caroline/' 
was  the  scarcely  audible  reply. 

Hiss  Caroline  smiled.  "Ton  are  generally  so 
energetic  on  half -holidays,  and  I  don't  think  you  had 
more  to  do  than  usual,  had  you,  dear  ?  ^' 

"Ko,  Miss  Caroline."  Buth  was  not  oommuni- 
catiye,  and  relapsing  into  silence  as  soon  as  possible, 
she  was  asked  no  more  questions. 

When  bedtime  came,  Buth  went  up  to  Mary,  and 
whispered,  " Mary,  I  am  so  sorry !" 

"Never  mind,  darling,"  answered  Mary,  kissing 
her;  •*  we  won't  say  any  more  about  it,  and  you  will 
write  next  week,  won't  you  P" 

"Yes."  Buth  said  good  night,  and  went  to  bed 
to  lie  awake,  and  think  a  long  time.  "  I  wish  Mary 
wouldn't  say  we  will  not  speak  any  more  about  it. 
I  am  sure  she  still  thinks  I  am  wrong,  though  she 
forgave  me  for  what  I  said  to  her.  Oh,  dear!  I  sup- 
pose it  ii  wrong  not  to  care  for  papa  more  than  any- 
liody  else,  aa  Mary  thinks  so;  but  I  wish  she  would  tell 
me  why  it  is."  Buth  puzzled  her  little  head  upon  the 
subject  most  perseveringly,  but  it  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  her  spirits,  and  when  Mary  looked  at  her,  as  she 
hiy  ftdeep,  the  tears  were  still  wet  on  her  eyelashes. 
"If  mamma  could  take  care  of  her,"  thought 
Muy;  "  haw  much  better  it  would  be,"  She  sighed, 
And  bent  down  to  kiss  the  little  sleeping  figaxe, 
and  looked  at  her  with  deep  anxiety.  If  Buth  had 
seen  her  standing  by  her  bed  that  night,  she  would 
liave  been  touched  by  the  entirely  self -forgetful  and 
protecting  look  that  her  sister's  face  wore,  and  she 
might  have  awakened  to  a  true  estimation  of  Mary's 
earnest  wish  to  be  as  like  a  mother  to  her  as  it  was 
in  her  power  to  be. 

CHAFTKB  yni. 
"What  is  the  time,  Susan?"  asked  Txoa,  as  Susan 
was  bu^  setting  the  tea  in  the  garden;  " I  feel  as 
if  they  were  very  late." 

"I  think  it  is  only  because  you  are  on  thorns  like, 
^iBs,"  answered  Susan,  smiling;  "but  I  expect  the 
doctor  will  be  here  soon,  for  I  heard  William  say  he 
^ould  be  early." 

"  I  know  Miss  Buth  is  so  fond  of  wild  flowers,  see 
^hat  a  lot  I  have  here." 

"  Oh,  my !"  exclaimed  Susan.  "  Let  me  help  you, 
Hiss  Tina*  and  we'U  get  them  arranged  in  a  trioe." 
She  darted  away,  and  soon  returned  with  several 
^^tues,  and  she  and  Tina  became  absorbed  in  their 
^ork.  Presently  Mrs.  Bae  and  Maurice  strolled  out 
^to  the  garden,  and  not  long  after,  the  deep  barking 
^  a  dog  caused  Tina  to  rush  to  the  gaMen  door,  and 
^Dging  it  open,  she  received  Buth  and  Mary  in  her 
^»mg,  and  then  there  was  a  great  bustle  of  greet- 
^^gs,  and  Bernard,  the  large  dog,  bounced  about 
^^e  garden,  looking  out  for  somebody  who  was 
disengaged  enough  to  notioe  him. 


"  How  lovely  it  is  to  think  we  shall  have  you  for 
such  a  long  time!"  said  Tina,  with  her  cordial  smile. 
"How  long  are  the  midsummer  holidays P" 

"  Seven  weeks,"  answered  Mary.  "  It  is  glorioii0« 
isn't  it?"  i 

The  three  girls  seated  themselves  at  the  tes- 
table. Susan  tripped  about,  very  smiling,  and 
Bernard  watched  the  scene,  seated  majestically  by 
Stephen. 

"These  flowers  are  especially  in  honour  of  you» 
Buth,"  said  Stephen.  "  Maurice  and  Tina  have  been 
gallantly  scaling  banks  and  getting  wounded  with 
thorns  for  your  sake." 

"  I  am  very  much  6bliged,"  answered  Buth,  laugh- 
ing; "but  I  wish  they  had  not  suffered  for  their 
kindness." 

"Stephen  is  croaking,  like  most  doctors,"  said 
Maurice,  "  and  the  only  ground  for  what  he  says  is, 
that  Tina  pricked  herself  with  one  thorn,  which  he  was 
skilful  enough  to  pull  out  for  her." 

"  Hark !  I  hear  a  boat ;  perliaps  it  is  one  of  the 
Forsters,"  said  Tina,  running  down  to  the  stream. 
"  Yes,  it  is.     Why,  Lily,  you  are  a  late  visitor  I" 

''Yes,"  answered  Lily,  jumping  eut  of  the  boat; 
"but  Jack  was  home  so  late,  and  I  wouldn't  bo 
baulked  by  that." 

The  party  remained  in  the  garden,  and  the  zest  of 
the  evening  passed  in  conversation. 

"I  have  such  a  splendid  idea!"  exdaimed  Tina, 
"do  let  us  get  up  a  picnic.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice, 
now  the  weather  is  so  lovely,  and  Mary  and  Bath  are 
with  us?" 

There  was  no  dissension  from  this  opinion,  and  a 
grand  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  details  of  anange- 
ment  for  the  occasion. 

"I  want  te  ask  a  favour  of  yon,  Buth,"  said 
Maurice, -when  Buth  came  up  to  him  to  say  good 
night,  and  holding  her  hand,  he  continued,  "will 
yeu  grant  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Buth,  looking  up  into 
his  face  inquiringly. 

"  Will  you  sit  to  me  for  your  portrait  ?" 

"  Oh  yes.    That  is  not  much  to  ask  me." 

"  I  think  it  troubles  some  people  very  mueh,  to  sit 
still  and  do  nothing,"  said  Maurice.  "You  must 
allow  me  to  be  grateful." 

"Then  I  am  not  one  of  those  people,  for  I  don't 
mind  how  idle  1  am,"  replied  Buth,  laughing,  as  she 
ran  away  into  the  house. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Tina  went  out 
of  the  breakfast  room  and  returned  a  minute  after- 
wards with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  and  a  cooking  apron 
on.  "  I  want  you  ell  to  see  how  industrious  I  am 
going  to  be,"  she  said.  "You  will  think  of  my 
kindness  to-morrow,  when  you  ave  eig'oying  the  fruits 
of  my  exertions." 

Maurice  then  asked  Buth  to  come  to  the  studio,  s& 
in  spite  of  her  determination  never  to  go  there  againj 
she  did  so. 
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"Sit  down,  Butb/'  said  Maurice,  handing  her  a 
ohair ;  "  I  ahall  be  ready  to  work  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  then  began  arranging  the  light,  talking  all  the 
while. 

"How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  the  picnic?"  he 
asked. 

"  Very  mnch/'  answered  Euth,  slowly. 

"  Bather  a  doubtful  liking,  I  think.  What  is  the 
reservation  ?" 

"  Well,  I  like  the  idea  of  going  to  see  the  abbey ; 
but  then  there  will  be  some  strangers,  won't  there  ?" 

"A  f^w  that  you  don't  know,  certainly;  but  is  that 
fatal  to  your  enjoyment  ?" 

"No,  not  fatal,  because  there  are  so  many  people 
going  that  I  like,  but  I  always  dread  strangers — I 
wish  I  didn't,  for  it  isn't  nice  at  all" 

"Yes,  you  are  a  very  shy  little  thing,"  said  Maurice, 
smiling.     "  What  do  you  feel  afraid  of  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  I  can  never  make  out 
what  shyness  is,  quite.  If  I  could,  perhaps  I  could 
get  over  it." 

"  I  think  some  shyness  is  caused  by  a  consciousness 
of  inefficiency*  but  some  by  the  fear  of  not  meeting 
with  sympathy.     Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"Yes,  but  there  must  be  more  than  those  two 
kinds,  I  should  think,"  said  Buth,  resting  her  arm 
•on  the  table  and  her  head  on  her  hand,  while  her 
face  became  thoughtful. 

"  Will  you  keep  so  ?  that  position  is  capital,  and 
Tery  characteristic,"  said  Maurice. 

The  room  became  quite  silent,  Maurice  becoming 
Tery  absorbed  in  his  painting,  and  Buth  being  quite 


content  to  be  left  to  her  own  resources.  For  some 
time  Maurice  went  on  with  lus  work;  bat  at  last 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chairj  and  looked  at  Bath 
steadily. 

"How  capitally  you  sit,  Buth!  You  had  better 
rest  now." 

"  I  am  not  tired." 

"  Still  I  think  you  must  be,  in  spite  of  what  you 
say.     Do  you  find  it  dull  sitting  here  ?  " 

"  No,  not  in  the  least,"  answered  Buth,  smiling. 

"  I  can  see  your  mind  is  quite  occupied.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  you  were  thinking  of  just  now  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  different  things ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  was  thinking  at  all,  part  of  the  time." 

"Yes,  you  were,"  said  Maurice.  "When  you 
imagined  that  you  were  not  thinking,  you  were 
deepest  in  thought" 

Buth  opened  her  eyes  wonderingly.  ^'How  can 
you  tell  that  ?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  true,  but  I 
believe  that  your  mind  was  too  busy  for  you  to  be 
conscious  of  the  act  of  thinking." 

"  Oh !  I  see.  I  have  never  thought  of  that  before. 
But,  then,  I  have  seen  people's  faces  have  a  vacant 
expression  sometimes,  as  if  they  really  were  not 
thinking  of  anything ;  and  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
for  people  to  think  of  nothing,  now  and  then." 

*'  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  some  people  are  different 
from  others,"  said  Maurice,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
Buth  did  not  understand  it,  but  somehow  felt  rathet 
abashed,  as  she  very  often  did  with  Maurice. 
{To  ht  c<mtinued.) 


THROUGH    FIRE   AND  WATER. 

BT    THE    BET.    G.    A.    CHADWICE,     IC^,    KECTOB     OF  AS.HA6H. 

"*'  When  thou  paaieit  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  tWen,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee:  whea 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  ahalt  not  be  homed ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee."— laa.  xhiL  2. 


."^T  is  strange  to  picture  to  oneself  the 
'  feelings  of  a  martyr,  a  night  before  he 
dies.  No  excitement  is  in  his  lonely 
cell  to  intoxicate  him  with  any  spurious 
\fi)  courage.  In  silence,  weary,  his  mind 
reverts  to  the  stem  tribunal  which 
doomed  him,  and  to  the  stem  doom.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  feelings  which  other  ages  may 
lavish  upon  him  :  to  him  no  faces  are  visible  but 
such  as  expect  his  coming  sufiferings  to  usher  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  damned.  He  hopes  not  for 
escape — ^he  knows  that  pain  will  not  be  an  illusion, 
but  real  and  keen,  since  his  testimony  to  the  power 
.  of  Christ  to  uphold  in  the  worst  extremity  would 
be  a  mockery  unless  that  extremity  came  indeed, 
unless  pangs  did  really  search  his  frame,  unless 
his  soul  went  forth  in  genuine  anguish. 
What  sustains  him  in  this  frightful  prospect  ? 


The  sure  persuasion  that  the  Spirit  shall  overcome 
his  flesh,  and  that  even  when  his  outward  man 
is  perishing,  his  inward  man  shall  be  renewed,  be- 
cause his  Father  will  hold  him  up ;  the  still  small 
voice,  which  a  clamorous  world  cannot  exclude, 
saying,  "Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee;  be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God."  This  breathes  a 
courage  not  to  be  quenched  by  the  frown  of 
tyrtmts,  the  scowl  of  persecutors,  the  hoarse  and 
pitiless  roar  of  mobs. 

The  text  which  heads  this  paper  is  a  good  text 
for  martyrs.  And  yet,  one  thinks,  why  are  they 
not  saved  out  of  the  fire  and  water,  instead  of 
being  helped  through  these?  Why,  if  indeed 
God  loves  and  pities  men,  expose  them  to 
such  miseries  P  How  much  better  to  divert  their 
path,  than  to  hold  them  up  when  their  feet  are 
torn  and  bleeding  P      An  answer  is  at  hand,  and 
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while  we  must  always  regard  oar  explanation  of 
such  things  as  being  fragmentary  and  incomplete, 
in  this  case  the  answer  will  be  sufficient.  Which 
reflection  best  sustains  oar  faith  and  the  faith  of 
thousands,  that  some  Christians  have  glided  com- 
fortably tbroagh  smooth  lives,  and  died  resignedly 
on  beds  of  down,  or  that  others,  banted  oat  of 
dens  and  caves,  and  bamed  to  ashes,  have  in  all 
been  more  than  conqaerors  P  One  class  elicits  in 
modem  phrases  the  devil's  ancient  sneer,  **  Doth 
Job  serve  Grod  for  noaghtP"  The  other  gives 
fire  to  that  verse  in  the  Te  Deum, "  The  noble  army 
of  martyrs  praise  Thee," — ^martyrs,  but  an  army 
still.  Therefore  all  worthy  followers  of  Christ, 
who  was  contented  to  die  for  others,  have  rejoiced 
when  offered  apon  the  sacrifioe  and  service  of  oar 
faith. 

Bnt  when  we  recognise  this  truth  for  the  great 
and  famous,  the  champions,  the  forlorn-hope  of 
the  feith,  we  are  bound  also  ^to  recognise  it  for 
ourselves.  Each  has  to  say  to  his  own  heart, 
"When  thou  paasest  through  the  waters,  Gk)d  will 
be  with  thee."  Not  if  thou  passest,  but  when. 
Per  that  time  will  come,  and  that  hour  draw  near 
to  every  one  of  us.  While  he  was  yet  led  in  green 
pastures,  the  psalmist  remembered  the  valley  of 
the  shadow ;  the  apostle  bade  us  count  it  all  joy 
when  we  &11  into  divers  temptations,  and  the 
faster  of  apostles  said,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation." 

Let  us  press  upon  our  hearts  this  old  familiar 
truth.  It  has  no  more  novelty  than  Christianity 
itself  has.  iBut  practical  things  are  not  to  be 
repeated  only  once,  they  should  be  engraven  upon 
the  mind  by  reiterated  strokes ;  and  a  time  is 
before  every  man  when  he  shall  fare  like  a  storm- 
beaten  ship,  the  foam  and  the  black  darkness 
visible  by  the  lightning  flashes,  and  nought  else 
visible  at  all,  and  either  he  must  be  hurled  upon 
the  crags  and  broken,  or  hold  fast  by  this  one 
anchor,  "  I  apa  with  thee." 

1.  For  some,  there  is  the  time  of  remorse.  The 
soul  has  fallen:  the  white  garment  is  defiled; 
something  is  committed  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  never,  never  undone.  Perhaps  one  is 
loaded  in  conscience  by  a  crime,  a  deed  which  even 
the  world,  if  it  knew,  would  call  dishonourable 
and  mean,  which  he  blushes  to  think  of,  and  feels 
that  a  river  of  pollution  rolls  between  him  and  the 
saints  of  God«  Or  even  if  the  world  might  be  in- 
dulgent, one  shudders  te  be  searched  by  the  keener 
vision  and  under  the  stronger  light  of  the  law  of 
God,  feels  that  all  is  lost,  that  the  depths  cover 
him,  and  the  proud  .waters  come  in  upon  his  soul. 
Unhappy  at  such  a  time  the  man  who  knows 
not  that  God  is  near,  that  his  Father  is  breaking 
down  the  pride  which  would  not  melt  for  gentler 
influences,  or  who  knows  it,  but  will  not  yield. 
Yes,  twice  and  three  times  unhappy,  for  the  twin 


brother  of  Remorse  is  Despair ;  and  there  are  who 
lie,  dead  while  they  live,  fast  bound  in  misery  and 
iron,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh 
death.  Even  visibly  it  worketh  death— in  a  soul's 
drugged,  stupefied,  hopeless  and  indolent  help- 
lessness, in  the  sullen  performance  of  a  dull  round 
of  weary,  lifeless  tasks,  in  lunacy,  in  the  premature 
end,  sometimes  in  the  self-inflicted  end  of  mortal 
life,  it  is  seen  how  cruelly  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
can  work  death. 

Still,  still,  there  is  One  who  sees  and  pities  all 
our  misery,  and  His  heart  melts,  and*  His  hand 
is  stretched  out  to  help.  "Betum,"  He  cries, 
"  return,  ye  backsliding  children,  and  I  will  heal 
you."  And  he  who  tries  His  strength,  who  rises 
up  in  the  might  of  God  revealed  in  flesh  against 
the  enslaver  of  souls,  he  knows  whether  it  is 
vainly  promised  that  God  shall  bruise  Satan 
under  our  feet  shortly.  The  waters  are  there,  but 
they  do  not  overflow  him :  upon  him  the  fires  do 
not  kindle. 

2.  For  all,  there  U  the  time  of  temptation.  Some 
people  fancy  that  if  they  are  accepted  of  God, 
temptation  should  thenceforth  be  like  a  tamed 
snake,  its  sting  and  venom  extracted.  But  this 
is  a  fatal  error,  since  dark  and  evil  thoughts 
have  but  to  assail  them,  and  their  faith  in  God 
is  shaken.  The  servant  is  not  above  his  Lord, 
and  our  Saviour  was  Himself  tempted.  If  our 
pilgrimage  seem  easy  just  now,  and  we  are  like 
Christian  among  the  Delectable  Mountains,  let  us 
not  presume,  nor  think  our  battle  .to  be  closed, 
and  our  enemy  departed  from  us  more  than  *'  for 
a  season.^'  A  change  may  come:  it  will  come. 
Dark  misgivings  may  yet  assail  the  foundations  of 
our  faith,  thoughts  at  wliich  we  shudder  and  turn 
pale,  may  yet  fascinate  the  soul  with  a  serpentine 

;  basilisk  power  of  evil.    Things  which  once  seemed 

innocent,  or  which  were  taken  on  trust,  or  into 

'  which  one  was  overpersuaded  and  enticed,  may 

'  become  a  crushing  burden  upon  the  conscience, 

!  while  yet  the  tempted  one  thinks,  fears,  that  now 

to  change  would  forfeit  daily  bread  or  friendships 

dearer  than  Kfe.     The  indulgence  may  even  have 

'  passed  into  the  system  and  become  part  and  parcel 

of  existence.      And  then  Satan  will  either  insist 

that  such  a  sacrifice  fannot  be  demanded,  or  else- 

openly  defy  the  snared  soul  to  burst  his  bands. 

W^l  for  him,  and  only  him  of  all  men  at  such 
a  time,  who  knows  that  God  is  with  him,  who. 
leans  not  upon  his  own  strength  or  resolution  or 
wisdom,  but  judges  what  is  right,  as  in  sight  of  the 
Eternal,  and  casts  himself  into  his  Saviour's  arms. 
The  waters  may  flow  around  him,  but  they  shall 
not  over&ow  him :  the  fiifes  may  rage  against  him, 
but  they  shall  not  consume,  they  shall  not  kindle 
upon  him. 

3.  TJhere  is  the  trialof  enjoyment  and  tucccesi.  So 
says  the  Litany,  "  In  all  time  of  our  wealth,"  i.e.. 
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weal,  well-being,  "  good  Lord,  deliver  us."  And 
who  knows  not  in  aome  small  d^ree  the  danger 
of  saccess,  the  intoxication,  the  recklessness,  the 
flush  of  earthly  feeling?  "In  my  prosperity  I 
said,  I  shall  neyer  be  moved/*  was  the  experience 
of  David.  It  was  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  receiving 
his  good  things,  that  Dives  laid  the  weight  upon 
his  soul  which  sank  it  into  utter  loss  and  ruin. 
God  grant  that  no  smallest  prosperity  may  find  us 
afar  from  Him,  or  pride  and  fulness  of  bread  will 
destroy  the  fibre  of  the  soul.  If  we  recogpiise  His 
nearness,  if  we  desire  Him  above  all  things,  then  it 
will  be  a  source  of  gratitude  and  humility  when  He 
leads  us  in  green  pastures,  when  He  prepares  a 
table  before  us,  when  He  says  to  us,  "  Friend,  come 
up  higker."  Otherwise  even  prosperity  itself  will 
raise  up  for  us  another  and  a  contrary  scourge. 

4.  There  is  the  Hme  of  disappointment,  of  ddeiUiu-' 
Hon,  Every  one  begins  life  with  the  hope  of  more 
than  life  actually  yields  to  even  one :  for  we 
expect  not  merely  to  attain  certain  objects,  but  to 
find  in  these  an  ethereal  Sweetness,  a  celestial 
purity  and  volame  of  enjoyment  which  are  not 
found.  They  accordingly  are  not  the  most  bitterly 
disappointed  who  fail :  often  the  successful  are,  at 
least,  as  miserable  as  the  defeated,  perhaps  more 
miserable,  because  that  has  vanished  entirely  for 
them,  which  others  do  but  think  to  have  evaded 
them.  In  the  noon  of  prosperity  men  feel  the  sun 
to  be  not  cheerful,  but  overpowering,  scorching; 
they  see  the  gorgeous  crimson  and  purple  of 
morning  to  be  but  an  illusion,  painted  upon  grey 
cloud;  they  have  grasped  and  pinioned  Fortune 
the  enchantress,  and,  lo !  her  crown  is  not  golden, 
but  pinchbeck,  and  the  jewels  on  her  fingers  are 
but  glass.  Loneliness  in  the  midst  of  friends; 
weariness  in  the  bosom  of  repose;  unsated  and 
insatiable  restlessness;  disgust  of  life  and  death 
alike  j  fitful,  passionate  exertions,  which  are  like 
the  revels  of  a  confirmed  drunkard,  neither 
prompted  by  reaaon  nor  hopeful  of  enjoyment,  but 
the  blind  result  of  habit— these  are  too  often  the 
successors  in  middle  life  to  the  golden  hopes  of 
youth.  Then  comes  a  change.  Something  in- 
herently hopeless,  or  hopeless  because  seen  too 
late,  gleams  across  the  eyes  with  more  than 
the  olden  splendour;  the  ardent  spirit  vows  and 
struggles  to  grasp  its  last  hope  of  happiness ;  the 
hand  touches  its  prize;  the  unattainable  appears 
for  one  wild  moment  to  be  attained;  but  the 
ponderous  machinery  of  the  universe  revolves  and 
crushes  the  iAtrusive  arm ;  the  order  of  things  is 
vindicated  ;  the  heart  of  a  man  is  broken. 

It  is  not  yet  a  hundred  years  since  a  man,  still 
young,  attained  his  dizziest  hopes  in  the  chosen 
path  of  his  ambition.  His  mouth  spoke  the 
thunders  of  England,  and  his  arm  directed  her 
thunderbolts ;  he  stood  up,  the  sole  but  the  dreaded 
opponent  of  the  conqueror  of  Europe;  and  the 


greatest  parliamentary  combination  which  ever 
threatened  any  minister  lay  prone  with  his  foot 
upon  its  neck.  But  no  man  could  look  upon  his 
face  without  seeing  there  the  misery  which  he  was 
too  proud  to  own,  although  he  died  of  it.  When 
his  friend  wished  a  happy  year  to  Pitt,  he  answered, 
"  It  ought  to  be  happier  than  the  last,  for  in  ii  I 
cannot  remember  one  happy  day." 

They  alone  are  safe  against  this  rust  of  discontent 
eating  away  the  soul  who  remember,  when  earth 
begins  to  fade  and  lose  its  luatre,  that  heaven  re- 
mains, that  6od~Ghrist  is  by.  These  fare  m  the 
ancient  Israel  might  have  done — seas  and  rivers 
fail  to  bar  their  progress ;  and  when  life  is  desert 
and  barren,  they  see  it  illuminated  with  unearthly 
light,  a  celestial  guide  is  with  them,  and  they  eat 
angels'  food. 

«*  Wlien  lanel,  of  the  Lord  belored. 
Out  of  the  land  oC  boodage  oame; 
,  His  fathers'  Ood  before  him  mored. 
An  awful  guidOp  in  cloud  and  flame. 
By  6aj  along  the  astonished  lands 

The  cloudj  pillar  glided  slow. 
By  night  Arabia's  crimsoned  sands 
Setumed  the  fiery  column's  glow.'* 

5.  So  also  when  earth  ia  over,  and  the  spirit, 
weary  but  sustained  so  long,  is  at  last  about  to 
spread  its  wings  and  forsake  its  dwelling  of  earth, 
oh !  then  some  kindling  of  the  dim  eyes,  some 
movement  of  the  pallid  features,  shall  tell  of  the 
fidelity  of  Him  who  said,  "  I  will  be  with  thee," 
who  is  pledged  to  oome  again  to  receive  His  people 
to  Himself. 

The  Lord  is  with  us  in  a  deeper  sense  than  the 
prophet  ever  understood  who  searched  what  or 
what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  wbioh  was 
in  Him  did  signify.  The  sufferings  of  Christy  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow,  have  made  Him  ono 
with  His  suffering  people  here ;  remembering  His 
own  pains  He  sympathises  ;  armed  with  His  glories 
He  delivers.  We  may  be  partakers  of  His  sufferings; 
wo  may  even,  strange  as  the  words  sound,  **  fill  up 
that  which  remains  of  His  afflictions/'  for  it  is  as 
if  a  settled  quantity  of  anguish  lay  between  the 
present  condition  of  the  Church  which  is  Hia  body, 
and  her  glorification,  and  every  grief  well  borne  were 
some  of  the  wine  of  that  mixture  drained,  some 
drinking  of  the  cup  He  drank  of,  some  shariog 
of  the  baptism  all  whose  billows  went  over  Him. 
Not  a  tear  is  shed  in  holy  submission  but  may  shine 
as  a  gem  in  an  eternal  diadem.  When  the  thorny 
path  is  trodden  to  the  end,  and  the  frowning  diffi 
are  scaled,  and  the  Sun  of  Eternity  shines  upon 
the  climber  resting  on  the  summit — when  the  bat- 
tle is  over,  and  it  is  given  to  him  that  overcoroeth 
to  sit  down  with  Christ  upon  His  throne,  then  the 
emancipated  and  rescued  one,  whom  the  rivers 
have  not  overflowed  nor  the  flames  consumed,  phall 
cry,  **  We  went  through  fire  and  water,  bat  Thou 
broughtest  us  out  into  a  wealthy  place." 
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SCRIPTUBE  CHARACTERS.     New   Sebies.    No.  0.  Josiab. 


iJhapters  io  he  read — ^rU  of  2  Kings  flMBii.,  xxiii, 
^^^NTRODUCTION.  Ask  tba  children  questions 

il^  about  the  kings  upon  whose  li^es  they  have 

^-^   already  had  lessons,  reminding    of    their 

characteristicB — David,  the  man  after  Gbd's 

heart,    Solomon,   noted    for    wisdom,    and 

Hezekiah  for  his  reformation.     This  king, 

Josiah,  noted  for  two  things — ^riz.,  the  pn^hecy  re- 

speeting  him,  uttered  so  many  years  before  his  birth ; 

an<l  the  early  age  at  which  ho  began  his  reign. 

I.  JosiAH  PSOPHESTXD  OF.  (Bead  1  Kings  xiii. 
1 — 6.)  Ask  what  were  Jeroboam's  two  sins;  why 
he  set  up  the  calves,  and  show  how  this  first  sin  led 
on  to  sacrilege,  in  that  he,  not  being  a  priest,  offered 
incense.  Then  describe  the  scene:  picture  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  strange  prophet  while  the  king  was 
sacrificing — the  ory  against  the  altar — ^the  sign  fore- 
told, which  immediately  eame  to  pass — ^the  rending 
of  the  altar — the  king's  wrath^his  attempt  to  seize 
the  prophet — ^his  arm  withered  up,  and  then  restored 
at  the  prophet's  intercession.  Point  out  the  wonder- 
ful piophepy  of  Josiah  by  name,  as  well  as  his  work 
in  defiling  this  improper  altar.  Tell  the  children 
bow  long  elapsed  before  the  fulfilment — viz.,  300 
rears;  and  ask  for  other  juostanoes  of  Gbd's  delaying^ — 
viz.,  120  years  before  flood  came;  450  years  between 
promise  to  Abraham  and  settlement  of  Israelites  in 
Canaan ;  4,000  years  between  first  promise  of  Christ 
and  His  birth.  So  now  Christ's  second  coming 
delayed,  but  certain. 

XL  JoszAH  PBOfHBSiZD  TO.  (Bead  2  Kings  xxii. 
1 — 3.)  Ask  how  old  he  was  when  he  acceded  to  .the 
throne,  and  how  old  when  he  reigned  persomdly; 
how  did  he  spend  his  time  ?  yet  while  he  "  began  to 
seek  after  the  Ged  of  David  his  father,"  the  people 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  general  corruption.  Now 
read  Zeph.  i.  1 — 12,  who  prophesied  at  tMs  time. 
Point  out  two  classes  among  the  people,  the  open 
idolaters  (ver.  4,  6)  and  those  indifferent  to  God  (ver. 
12).  Show  how  the  prophet  was  bidden  to  recall  the 
Jews  to  a  sense  of  God's  presence,  to  warn  them 
that  His  day  Was  at  hand,  when  the  land  with  its 
inhabitants  should  be  destroyed  (Zeph.  i.  7,  14, 18). 

III.   JoSXAH'S     BSrOBMATION     OF     BXLIOION.        (l) 

J>esiruction,  Ask  what  would  be  likely  to  be  his  first 
steps;  what  must  always  be  beginning  of  all  con- 
Tendon — ^viz.,  leaving  off  sin.  Befer  to  John  the 
Baptist's  charge  to  those  he  baptised— each  man  to 
f^ive  up  his  particular  siu  (Luke  iii.  11.  13).  Ask 
how  Gideon  had  to  begin  his  work,  so  now  Josiah. 
(Bead  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3 — 7.)  Picture  the  king 
making  a  royal  progress  through  the  country— not 
to  receive  homage,  but  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
religion,  destroying  all  the  idols,  cutting  down  the 
groves  and  brei^ing  down  the  altars.     Now  refer  to 


the  prophecy  of  his  birth,  and  show  how  exactly  it  was 
fulfilled,  though  as  he  had  not  yet  found  the  copy  of 
the  law,  he  probably  did  not  at  this  time  know  of  the 
prophecy.  (2,)  Eettorahon.  (Bead  2  Kings  xxii.  8— 7.) 
The  idols  destroyed,  what  would  be  the  next  step  f  who 
had  repaired  the  Temple  last  ?  Even  in  short  time 
since  Hezekiah,  his  grandfather,  it  had  fallen  into 
partial  ruin.  (3)  The  hook  found,  (Bead  2  Kings  xxii. 
8 — 20.)  Picture  the  Temple  under  repair,  places 
cleaned  out,  &c.  High  priest  fin  ling  *^  the  book  (or 
roll)  of  the  law  given  by  Moses ; "  perhaps  the  original 
— why  placed  in  the  ark  ?  The  book  taken  to  the 
king ;  his  reading  it ;  perhaps  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  seen  a  copy  of  the  Bible--how  different  to  us  with 
our  cheap  Bibles !) — the  effect  upon  him — ^his  rending 
his  clothes  in  grief  for  the  national  sins,  inquiring  of 
the  Lord  through  Huldah  the  prophetess ;  her  answer 
of  judgments  on  the  nation,  but  a  peaceful  reign 
and  death  to  the  king.  (4)  Covenant  renewed,  (Bead 
2  Kings  xxiii.  1 — 3.)  Ask  the  effect  produced  on  the 
king  by  the  inspired  message ;  what  he  would  want 
to  do.  How  could  he  persuade  the  people  to  turn 
from  their  evil  ways  ?  was  it  enough  to  break  down 
idols  ?  what  more  was  wanted  ?  who  should  teach  them> 
and  from  what  book  ?  So,  great  assembly  gathered, 
all  classes,  king  himself  taking  lead,  reads  book ;  re- 
news his  own  covenant;  and  all  the  people  copy  his 
example.  What  dse  could  he  do  ?  What  feasts  were 
appointed  to  be  kept?  which  was  most  solemn 
reminder  of  Grod's  great  deliverance  ?  Once  more  a 
great  passover  kept,  the  greatest  since  the  first. 
Did  the  reformation  last  ?  Why  not  ?  Seems  not  to 
have  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  people;  Bom» 
turned  back  (ver.  26,  27)  ;  the  king  died  at  the  ago 
of  thirty-eight,  fighting  against  King  of  Egypt 

lY.  PbacticjOi  L2S80KS.  (1)  The  hletsing  of  eoarh^ 
piety.  How  much  harder  would  have  been  for  Josiah 
if  he  had  not  begun  early;  yet  spent  ten  yean 
learning  before  he  ventured  to  teach  others.  All 
children  must  learn  of  God  themselves  before  they 
can  hope  to  profit  others.  (2)  The  way  to  amend. 
First  leave  off  sin,  then  confess  past  sins,  then  seek 
to  know  God  and  His  will,  then  solemnly  renew 
covenant  to  serve  God.  (3)  Repentance  miut  he  of  ihe 
heart,  and  not  merely  of  the  outward  life,  or  else  it 
will  not  last.     This  itself  is  the  gift  of  God  (Acta 

V.  31). 

e>  Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  By  whom  and  to  whom  was  Josiah  prophesied  f 

2.  When  and  how  was  that  prophecy  fulfilled  P 

3.  Who  prof^esied  to  Josiah,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  their  prophesies  ? 

4.  Describe  the  steps  in  his  reformation  of  religion. 
6.  How  far  was  the  reformation  successful  ? 

6.  Kame  any  practical  lessons  to  be  learned. 
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FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA  CRAIG-KNOX,  AUTHOU  OP  "  ESTHEB  VEST,"   "TWO  TEARS,"   ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

HB.  TABOB'S  TBOUBLBS. 

K.  TABOB  had   been  be- 
coming   more   and   more 
convinced  that  there  was  a 
background  of  unpleasant 
fact  behind  that  tmplea- 
Bant    mmour   concerning 
his  junior  partner,  and  the 
consciousness  of  that  con- 
uviction  on  which  he  was 
to  act — cost  him  a  great 
ly  and  unhappiness. 
was  a  cautious  man,  but 
\  a   suspicious  one.     Sua. 
piciuu  ua  tt  yague  thing,  and  he  hated 
"vagueness;   he  could  not  rest  in  it;   he  had  never 
in  his  life  rested  in  it;  he  had  never  suspected  any 
one  without  a  good  and  sufficient  cause,  and  then 
he    had   used   the   utmost  promptness  and  direct- 
ness in  either  verifying  or   dispelling  his   doubts. 
He  could  as  easily  have  borne  to  leave  his  letters 
about  loose  and  undocketed,  as  to  leave  his  opinion 
about    people  in  suspense.     On  this  therefore,  as 
well  as  on  higher  grounds,  it  was  a  daily  trouble, 
which  soon  grew  to  a  daily  torture,  to  meet  his  part- 
ner.    He  could  not  put  away  his  suspicion,  simply 
docketing  it  a  mistake,   and  thrusting  it  into  the 
furthest  mental  pigeon-hole,  as  he  would  have  done 
if  Philip's  language  and  manner  had  not  confirmed 
instead  of  dispelling  it,  and  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  resolve  it  in  one  way  or  other,  by  simply 
asking  for  an  explanation.     He  felt  that  this  was 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  that  he  could  not  do  what 
he  ought  to  do,  was  a  fresh  and  quite  a  new  source 
of  pain  to  him.      All  his  habitual  caution,  all  his 
habitual  delicacy,  the  very  strength  of  his  suspicion 
itself  withheld  him.     More  than  oace  he  tried  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  Philip,  and  felt  that  he  was 
foiled;    Philip  remained  impenetrable:    Mr.  Tabor 
remembered  that  he  and  his  brother  had  parted  on 
bad  terms,  the  circumstances  of  which  Philip  had  but 
slightly  alluded  to  at  the  time,  and  had  ever  since 
manifested  the  utmost  distaste  to  enter  upon.    The 
more  Mr.  Tabor  pondered  upon  this,  the  more  it  told 
against  Philip  in  his  mind;  his  brother  Francis  had 
been  a  frank,  amiable  fellow,  the  universal  favourite — 
too  much  given  to  pleasing  everybody  to  please  Mr. 
Tabor,  who  had  liked  Philip's  more  uncompromising 
temper  the  best;  still  he  was  the  least  likely  ef  the 
two  to  make,  or  to  maintain,  a  quarrel.    He  wx>uld 
not  have  quarrelled  without  some  strenuous  eause. 
If  he,  Mr.  Tabor,  could  get  to  the  bottom  of  that^  it 


might  throw  light  on  the  other  matter.  He  zesolTed 
to  make  another  effort.  Therefore  one  day  he  asked 
Philip  if  he  had  ever  heard  from  his  brother  yet? 

Philip  simply  answered,  "  No.'* 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  resumed  Mr.  Tabor, "  yw 
used  to  be  so  fond  of  each  other  as  boys.'* 

Philip's  face  worked  in  a  way  it  had  of  quiTering 
when  he  was  hurt.  Mr.  Tabor  knew  he  was  probing 
a  wound,  but  he  went  on:  "Ton  must  have  bad  a 
very  serious  quarrel,  for  resentment  to  have  lasted 
all  this  time ;  he  was  the  least  resentful  of  the  two, 
I  should  imagine,"  he  added,  with  a  meaning  smile, 
and  the  old  gentle  way  in  which  he  had  tried  to 
correct  Philip's  faults  when  he  was  a  much  younger 
man. 

Philip  felt  it,  and  answered  gently  and  sadly,  "We 
had  a  very  serious  quarrel,  Mr.  Tabor." 

"May  I  ask  what  it  was  about — ^partieularlj,  1 
mean  ?"  said  Mr.  Tabor.  "  I  nave  known  you  both 
all  your  lives,"  he  added  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  "and 
I  do  not  like  to  have  this  great  gap  in  my  imofdedge 
of  you." 

"It  was  about  our  father's  affairs,"  said  Philip; 
"I  am  very  sorry  that  further  than  this  I  cannot 
answer  you.*' 

"One  question  I  may  ask,"  said  Mr.  Tabor;  "I 
may  ask  who  made  the  breach,  you  or  he  ?" 

"As  far  as.  that  is  concerned,"  said  Philip,  "I  may 
safely  answer  that  it  was  I  who  made  it." 

**  Then  you  can  mend  it,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Tabor. 

"I  think  not,"  was  Philip's  answer. 

Mr.  Tabor  was  thus  no  wiser,  but  a  good  deal 
more  unhappy,  than  he  was  before,  being  more  tban 
ever  convinced  that  Philip  had  done  something 
blameworthy.  *'  Do  you  know  where  Francis  is  at 
present  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  do  not,"  said  Philip;  "I  have  Bever  heard 
from  him  since  we  parted." 

"At  your  father's  grave,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  witii 
more  than  usual  sternness  in  his  voice. 

Philip  did  not  speak,  and  there  was  an  end  of  tbe 
conversation.  But  not  of  Mr.  Tabor's  hard  thoughts; 
they  were  busier  and  harder  than  ever.  He  reflected 
that  Philip,  not  Francis,  had  had  the  management  of 
their  father's  affairs  during  the  illness  of  the  latter. 
If,  therefore,  there  had  been  misqianagement,  it 
was  his;  if  there  bad  been  malversation,  it  was  bis. 
Francis  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  then  nor 
sinoe.  Had  Philip  for  something  of  this  kind  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  elder  brother,  and  resented  it  as 
the  transgressor  is  apt  to  resent  ?  This  would  aoeoont 
for  a  great  deal — ^fer  his  brother's  estrangement,  fer 
the  eondition  of  his  father's  affiurs,  so  unexpectedly 
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in8oly«nt,  and  for  Philip's  efforts  to  retrieye  the  past 
by  rigid  retrenchment. 

But  all  Buch  surmises  only  left  the  necessity  for 
a  fuller  investigation  where  it  was  before — nay,  made 
the  necessity  a  great  deal  clearer  to  Mr.  Tabor's 
mind,  and  he  tormented  himself  with  the  conviction 
that  he  ought  to  take  the  initiative  in  clearing  up 
the  mystery.  And  what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  doing  so  P  One  immediate  consequence  Mr.  Tabor 
foresaw,  and  that  was  the  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship, which  meant  the  giving  up  of  the  business  into 
other  hands.  Mr.  Tabor  felt  that  he  was  too  old  to 
organise  it  afresh,  and  so  confident  had  he  been  of 
Philip's  ability  to  succeed  him  that  he  had  made  no 
provision  by  retaining  the  services  of  his  articled 
clerks  for  any  failure  on  his  part.  Whether  Philip  was 
guilty  or  not,  the  result  would  be  the  same ;  guilty, 
his  services  could  not  be  retained  in  the  firm ;  not 
guilty,  a  man  so  proud  and  sensitive  could  not  be 
expected  to  remain.  The  grounds  on  which  he  had 
been  suspected  of  making  away  with  money  which  was 
not  his  own,  would  be  certain  to  seem  insufficient  to 
him.  And  in  the  meantime  this  anxiety  was  making 
Hr.  Tabor  ill.  He  came  home  jaded  and  worn.  He 
lost  his  appetite.  He  could  not  sleep.  Mrs.  Tabor 
became  anxious  in  turn ;  she  thought  his  health  was 
failing,  that  he  was  breaking  up  prematurely.  A 
doud  seemed  to  settle  on  the  little  household,  and 
to  deepen  instead  of  dispersing  when  the  cause  of 
the  anxiety  oozed  out. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Tabor  had  known  all  along,  but 
Lucy  had  remained  in  ignorance.  "  Don't  say  any- 
thing to  Lucy,"  Mr.  Tabor  had  said;  and  nothing 
was  said  to  her,  till  some  words  of  his  own  led  to  the 
revelation.  "May  I  tell?"  Mrs.  Tabor's  face  had 
said,  and  Mr.  Tabor's  had  answered,  by  a  species  of 
telegraphy,  "You  may,"  and  Mrs.  Thbor  gladly 
availed  herself  of  the  first  opportimity  to  do  so, 
which  took  place  a  day  or  two  before  Arthur  Wildish 
had  brought  to  Lucy  the  report  of  his  conversation 
with  Ada,  which  had  so  distressed  the  former.  Lucy 
had  always  been  her  mo&er's-oonfidant,  and  indeed 
there  existed  between  them  a  bef£utiful  friendship. 
"I  am  very  anxious  about  your  papa,"  Mrs.  Tabor 
had  said;  "he  is  worrying  himself  to  death." 

"What  is  it  about,  mamma P"  asked  Lucy;  "I 
can  see  he  is  vexed  about  something." 

"He  is  very  unhappy  about  something  he  has 
heard  concerning  Mr.  Tenderden,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor. 

"What  has  he  heard,  mamma?"  asked  Lucy,  turn- 
ing pale.  M 

'*That  there  has  been  something  wrong — some- 
thing dishonest  in  fact — in  his  management  of  Fanny's 
affairs.  Your  father  thinks  he  ought  to  have  handed 
them  over  to  the  firm  when  his  father  died ;  instead 
of  which  he  has  kept  them  in  his  own  hands,  and 
refuses  to  give  an  account  of  them." 

"I  cannet,  I  do  not,  believe  he  has  done  any- 
thing wrong,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  tone  which  wrung  her 


mother's  heart.  "  It  must  be  some  dreadful  mistake. 
He  cannot  be  capable  of  dishonesty."  She  brougU 
out  the  word  with  a  shudder  o»f  disgust.  "Wo  could 
not  all  have  loved  him  as  we  did,"  she  added. 

"People  may  be  lovable  without  being  good, 
Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor,  sadly.  "We  did  lore  him; 
but  you  know  we  see  very  little  of  him  now.  H« 
may  have  stayed  away  because  he  felt  unworthy," 
she  added,  speaking  the  thought  that  came  into  her 
mind  at  the  moment. 

It  was  a  new  idea  to  Lucy,  and  a  terrible  one.  It 
gave  her  the  first  pang  of  the  torture  of  doubt.  Her 
mother  sat  watching  her  transparent  face.  "My 
darling,  do  you  care  for  him?"  she  said  ai  leiLg;th 
in  a  choking  whisper. 

Lucy  burst  into  tears  and  hid  her  face  on  her 
mother's  bosom,  who,  as  she  bent  over  her,  could  hear 
the  murmured  words,  "  Oh,  mamma !  so  much  I— so 
much!" 

"  But,  my  darling,  you  could  not  love  him  if  he  had 
done  this  wrong,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor ;  "  I  mean  yea 
would  cease  to  love  him,"  she  added,  ^  sorrowful 
perplexity. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  I  do  not  know,"  said  Lucy.  She 
was  silent  for  a  little,  and  then  she  spoke  again,  ont 
of  the  very  depths  of  her  heart.  "  I  would  still  care 
for  him,  mamma,"  she  said ;  "  I  cannot'  help  it,"  she 
continued,  as  if  deprecating  blame.  "  I  know  what 
papa  thinks  of  money  dishonour,  and  I  think  the 
same.  It  is  inexpressibly  mean,  and  wicked;  but  he 
is  not  mean  and  wicked.  If  he  has  done  anything 
dishonourable,  it  must  have  been  under  some  great 
temptation,  and  oh,  mamma  I  it  must  have  made  hin 
80  unhappy." 

"My  darling,"  eaid  her  nother,  anxiously,  "ve 
cannot  distinguish  in  that  way  between  people  and 
their  actions ;  you  will  only  perplex  your  mind,  and 
confuse  your  notions  of  right  and  wrong." 

"What  will  happen?"  said  Lucy,  after  a  pause; 
"what  will  happen  to  him,  I  mean?  Will  it  rain 
him  ?  will  he  be  put  in  prison  P" 

"  It  will  ruin  his  prospects  in  life  if  he  has  madd 
away  iw^ith  Fanny's  money,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor ;  "  bnt 
I  do  not  think,  whatever  is  amiss,  either  your  father 
or  Fanny  will  bring  it  to  a  public  trial.  Philip  haa 
been  more  like  a  brother  to  Fanny,  and  for  that 
matter,  more  like  a  son  to  your  father  than  anything 
else." 

Lucy  was  weeping  unrestrainedly,  and  her  mother's 
slower  tears  fell  upon  her  head.  All  their  love  and 
care  had  not  been  able  to  shield  the  cheriahed 
daughter  from  the  hard  fate  of  loving  hopelessly,  and 
unworthily,  for  that  Philip  was  unworthy  was  beyond 
doubt  in  Mrs.  Tabor's  mind.  Her  husband  had  an- 
wittingly  conveyed  to  her  ^  stronger  assurance  of  hi^ 
giiilt  than  that  which  rested  in  his  own  mind,  an 
assurance  which  she  in  her  turn  conveyed  still  more 
strongly  to  Lucy.  It  hardly  needed  Arthur's  report 
of  his  conversation  with  Ada  to  confirm  the  latter  in 
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ber  belief  that  it  was  already  a  thing  proreti  and 
accepted  by  others^  howavBr  she  herself  might  hold 
out  against  it. 

But  till  then  she  did  hold  ont;  till  then  she  had 
felt  like  the  settler  who  heazs  that  somewhere  behind 
his  clearing  the  woods  are  on  fire»  and  ihinks  truly 
enough  the  £re  is  there,  but  it  may  take  another 
direction,  or  it  may  die  out.  But  soon  he  breathes 
the  conflagration  in  the  airj  he  sees  the  smoke  of 
its  advance,  and  knows  that  it  is  coming  on,  spread- 
ing in  a  fatal  circle,  scorching  and  scathing  all  before 
it,  and  that  if  he  escapes  with  life  it  will  be  welL 

Lacy  at  once  imparted  to  her  mother  the  confirma- 
tion which  she  had  received,  and  she  in  her  turn 
communicated  the  substance  of  what  Lucy  had  heard 
to  her  husband.  The  other  and  more  personal  con- 
fidence she  retained,  and  because  of  it,  still  maintained 
a  reticence  on  the  whole  subject.  But  when  Mr. 
Tabor,  after  a  struggle  with  himself,  went  to  Fanny 
and  forced  from  her  a  very  confused  account  of 
Philip's  interview  with  her,  and  the  admissions  he 
had  made,  that  reticence  came  to  an  end.  Suspicion 
had  become  certainty,  and  it  only  remained  for  Mi*. 
Tabor  to  act  upon  it,  and  he  freely  consulted  his  wife 
and  daughter  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken. 

After  one  of  these  consultations,  when  they  were 
left  alone  together,  "Lucy,*'  said  her  mother,  "would 
you  rather  your  father  did  not  know  what  you  told 
me  the  other  day?" 

"No,  mamma;  I  do  not  seem  to  care,"  she  an- 
swered. "I  think  I  could  tell  papa  myself.  Do 
you  know  I  have  been  thinking  I  woold  like  to  tell 
him." 

"Philip?" 

"  Tes,  mamma ;  I  think  it  Ibight  help  him  to  know ; 
help  to  save  him — help  to  keep  him  from  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  as  papa  said  such  men  do." 

"  My  darling,"  said  her  mother,  sitting  down  beside 
ber,  "I  think  it  might,  for  love  is  the  true  salva- 
tion ;  but  you  could  not  do  this.  We  say  and  do  in 
our  hearts  such  things,  but  we  fail  to  translate  them 
into  deeds." 

"  I  would  not  seek  to  see  him  again,"  said  Lucy, 
showing  how  her  thoughts  had  dwelt  upon  her  sacri- 
fice. "  I  would  not  meet  him  perhaps  till  the  best  of 
our  days  were  over.  After  that  I  might,  when  other 
people  only  knew  him  as  a  man  who  had  ruined  him- 
self long  ago  I  might  know  that  he*  had  redeemed 
Iiimaelf." 

CHAPTEE  XXVni. 

SECOND    TIMB    OV    ASXIKO. 

It  was  a  serious  addition  to  Mr.  Tabor's  troubles 
just  then,  to  be  told  of  Lucy's  attachment  to  Philip, 
and  to  see  for  himself,  in  the  change  which  had  come 
upon  her,  how  much  she  suffered.  It  was  not  that 
sb«  drooped,  she  bore  herself,  on  the  contrary,  more 
bravely,  but  her  careless  gaiety  was  gone;,  and  to 
»ee  this  did  not  tend  to  soften  Mr.  Tabor  towards 


his  partner.  But  his  first  thouffht,  with  his  oluurao- 
teristic  fear  of  doing  the  slightest  injustice,  was  of 
Arthur  Wildish.  "  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  oome 
about  in  this  way  any  longer,"  he  said  to  his 
wife. 

"I  do  not  see  that  Lucy  can  help  it^  since  she 
refused  him  distinctly,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor.  She  could 
not  bear  the  shadow  of  blame  to  rest  on  Lucy  now. 

"No,  my  dear,  I  do  not  blame  her  in  the  least,*' 
returned  her  husband;  ''but  you  can  see  how  it 
is,  he  is  counting  upon  a  second  time  of  asking.  He 
thinks  he  will  win  her  yet;  and  so  he  might,  but  for 
this  unhappy  attachmenf(,  which  will  spoil  our  little 
girl's  life." 

"Don't  say  that,  papa;  our  lives  are  never. spoilt 
for  us,  though  we  may  spoil  them  for  ourselves,  by 
taking  things  in  the  wrong  way,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor. 

"  Our  Lucy  is  so  lonely  too.  We  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  her  with  a  husband  and  children  of  her 
own.  We  will  leave  her  almost  solitazy,"  Mr.  Tabor 
sighed. 

"  We're  not  going  to  leave  her  yet  a  while,  please 
God,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor,  putting  on  a  cheery  smile. 
"It  will  never  do,"  she  said  to  herself,  "for  all  three 
to  be  melancholy  together.  Perhaps  yon  had  better 
speak  to  Mr.  Wildish,"  she  added  to  her  husband. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  him  P" 

"  Tell  him  in  the  best  way  you  can  that  he  need 
not  come  for  Lupy,  nor  yet  stay  away  for  her ;  that 
is,  that  if  he  is  coming  for  her,  perhaps  he  had  better 
stay  away,  and  if  he  is  not,  why  then  he  may  come 
and  welcome." 

Mr.  Tabor  laughed. 

^'Make  him  understand  quite  clearly  that  he  is 
only  to  consider  his  own  feeUn'gs  in  the  matter,  for  I 
am  sure  Lucy's  will  not  be  in  the  least  affected/' 
Mrs.  Tabor,  continued;  "now  don't  suspect  me  of 
manag^ing,  papa,  for  I  hate  it  mortally." 

"That  is  the  last  thing  I  will  suspect  you  of/' 
Iretumed  Mr.  Ttibor,  smiling,  in  spite  of  himself. 

Lucy  had  kept  faithfully  to  her  part  of  the  oom- 
pact  of  everlasting  friendship,  and  she  honestly 
returned  her  lover's  attachment  in  that  sterling  coin. 
Having  no  feeling  of  her  own  corresponding  to  his, 
she  believed  that  this  had  settled  the  matter,  and  she 
treated  Arthur  very  much  as  a  girl  treats  a  favourite 
brother;  and  it  did  not  mislead  either  of  the  partiea 
principally  conoemed,  though  it  had  misled  the  people 
about  them,  who  gradually  began  to  look  upon  them 
as  engaged  persons,  though  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  been  formally  announced.  It  did  nOt  mislead 
Arthur;  nay,  more,  it  was  quite  effectual  in  restrain- 
ing him,  from  any  lover-like  demonstratiozis.  Her 
perfect  cordiality  and  frank  kindness  raised  no  rain 
hopes,  rather,  as  time  went  by,  dispelled  those  he  had 
entertained.  Eeserve  or  faltering  would  have  been  a 
welcome  sign  to  him,  a  sign  that  she  was  yielding  to 
him  Something  more  than  friendship.  But  no  such 
sign  appeared,  and  he  was  beginning  to  be  rather 
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restive  under  the  restramts  of  hia  position,  when 
Mr.  Tabor  took  him  in  hand. 

A  party  had  been  got  up  to  take  Ada  Lorcjoy  to 
one  of  the  evening  concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and 
Arthur  had  brought  a  roomy  hired  carriage,  and 
was  waiting  with  a  bouquet  in  each  hand  for  Lucy, 
who  was  up-stairs  dressing,  and  for  Ada,  who  was 
coming  in  to  go  with  them.  Mrs.  Tabor  was  also  up- 
stairs, as  she  too  was  going  to  chaperon  the  girls. 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Tabor  to  seize  the  opportunity. 
"WOdish,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  and  speaking  in  as  light  a 
tone  as  he  could  command,  "  I  hope  you  don't  go 
on  thinking  of  that  ungrateful  little  girl  of  mine." 

Mr.  T^ildish  could  not  deny  it;  he  smiled,  and 
said  frankly,  "  I'm  afraid  I  think  of  her  as  much  as 
ever  I  did." 

"  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  you  should  give  it  up,"  said 
Mr.  Tabor,  seriously;  "you  are  wasting  yeur  time 
and  your  affections." 

"  Is  it  so  hopeless,  do  you  think  ?" 
"  Quite  hopeless,"  said  Mr.  Tabor. 
"  I  would  like  to  give  it  one  more  trial,"  said  the 
young  man,  eagerly. 

**  The  sooner  the  better  then,"  returned  Mr.  Tabor, 
and  Lucy  and  her  mother  came  in. 

Ada  followed  speedily,  dressed  in  silvery  grey  and 
green.  She  and  Geraldine  had  made  the  dress 
between  them,  Gteraldine  directing  from  her  bed,  and 
Ada  executing  her  directions.  The  result  was  very 
pretty,  and  made  Ada  look  more  like  a  tall  lily 
then  ever.  Arthur  held  out  one  of  the  bouquets  to 
her  with  a  mock  heroic  bow.  It  was  very  pretty, 
and  Lucy  held  one  to  match  it  in  her  hand.  "  Let  me 
run  in  and  leave  it,"  said  Ada,  quite  forgetting  to 
thank  the  giver. 

"It  Ib  to  take  with  you,  child,"  said  Lucy. 
"  Oh,  but  it  would  be  such  a  pity  to  waste  it,  and 
Jerry  so  fond  of  flowers,"  said  Ada,  and  she  whisked 
away  to  Arthur's  intense  amusement,  returning  in  a 
few  minutes  without  the  flowers,  which  she  had  left 
in  a  glass  on  ihe  little  table  beside  her  sister's 
bed. 

Ada  was  a  great  source  of  interest  and  pleasure 
to  Arthtur  Wildish,  and  ever  since  she  had  taken  him 
into  her  confidence  about  her  plans,  he  had  assumed 
the  right  of  helping  and  directing  her.  Ada  had  lost 
no  time  in  putting  her  musical  plan  into  execution. 
She  had  dragged  Fanny  out  with  her  to  see  the  in- 
evitable "  Professor  of  Music,"  three  doors  off,  and  to 
engage  him  to  give  her  lessons.  Day  after  day  she 
continued  to  work  with  unabated  energy.  Even 
when  she  sat  up-stairs  with  Geraldine  it  was  with  a 
musio-book  on  her  knee,  accustoming  her  eyes  to  the 
leading  and  humming  low  snatches  of  song,  which, 
instead  of  disliking,  Geraldine  found  particularly 
soothing. 

Anything  like  Ada's  intense  ei^joyment  of  that 
concert  Arthur  Wildish  had  never  seen.     He  sat 


next  her,  and  saw  and  felt  the  slight  figure  sway 
and  thrill  and  quiver  to  the  musia  Flashes  of  pas- 
sion crossed  her  white  face,  in  which  Arthur  sotioed 
for  the  first  time  the  promise  of  splendid  beauty,  the 
great  grey  eyes  dilated,  the  delicate  nostrils  qiuTerei 
All  the  way  home  she  never  uttered  a  word,  and  when 
Arthur  handed  her  out  at  her  own  door,  he  could  see 
the  tears  on  her  eyelashes. 

It  was  a  mild,  breezy,  moonlit  night,  and  letting 
Mrs.  Tabor  pass  into  the  house,  Arthur  detained  Lncj 
with  a  whispered,  "Ck)me  into  the  garden."  She 
went  with,  him,  gathering  her  short  white  doak  aboat 
her,  and  pulling  the  hood  over  her  head  she  held  it 
with  one  hand  under  her  chin.  The  promenade  before 
them  was  not  a  long  one,  and  they  were  soon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  neither  having  uttered  a  word. 
Then  they  stopped.  Lucy  stood  under  the  vhite 
blossoming  boughs  of  a  cherry-tree  that  had  a  weiid 
beauty  in  the  moonlight.  She  had  a  feeling  of  what 
was  oomingr,  and  strove  to  deprecate  it;  she  stretched 
out  her  disengaged  hand  and  laid  it  on  her  com- 
panion's arm,  saying,  "  Don't,  Arthur." 

"  I  must,"  he  answered,  adding  abruptly,  "  Lncj, 
can't  you  love  me?" 

"Ob,  Arthur!  do  not  ask  me,"  said  Lucy.  Then  she 
added  suddenly,  for  the  same  thought  which  had 
occurred  to  her  father  came  into  her  mind,  "Ton 
must  go  away  and  tiy  to  forget  me.  You  must  not 
go  on  giving  me  all  who  have  nothing  to  give  yoc  in 
return.  Yes,  Arthur,  you  must  go  away;  it  was 
selfish  of  me  not  to  think  of  this." 

"  You  selfish !"  he  repeated  indignantly;  "  I  do  not 
care  how  long  it  goes  on,  only,  Lucy,  give  me  some 
hope  at  the  end." 

"  I  cannot — cannot,"  she  answered  wistfully. 
"No  hope  at  aU?" 
"NoneatalL" 
"Never?" 

"  No,  never,"  she  repeated.  The  wind  shook  the 
tree,  and  snowed  its  blossoms  over  her  as  she  echoed 
the  words. 

Then  they  walked  up  to  the  house  together,  as 
silent  as  before.  Lucy  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he 
wrung  as  if  for  parting,  and  then  she  ran  up-staixf, 
and  he  went  into  the  house  to  find  her  father. 

"Well?"  was/ Mr.  Tabor's  greeting,  for  he  had 
seen  his  wife  for  a  moment,  and  knew  that  he  as^ 
Lucy  had  been  together  and  alone. 
Arthur  shook  his  head. 

"I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Tabor;  "I  am  sony, 
Wildish— -sdrry  on  more  accounts  than  one,  but  yoa 
had  better  take  my  advice." 

"  And  never  see  her  again  ?"  he  askei  dolefully. 
"  I  did  not  say  €hat,  but  as  seldom  as  possible," 
was  the  answer. 

"  I  had  rather  waste  my  life,  as  you  can  it,  in  seeing 
her,  than  save  it  for  any  other  purpose"  said  Arthur, 
warmly ;  then  he  said  good  night,  and  was  gone. 
(To  he  continued,) 
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BT  THE  EEV.  V.  M.  STATHAM,  ATJTHOE  OF  "WORDS  OP  HELP,"  ETC.  ETC. 


rOOD  morning,  bit/' 

"Grood  morning,  George.  I 
wonder  you  did  not  address  me  as 
Citizen  S.,  for  I  understand  you 
have  joined  the  equalising  fra- 
ternity. *  Not  exactly,'  you  say,  but  youVe  been 
attending  their  meetings,  and  'feel  pretty  con- 
siderably euro  that  there's  a  screw  loose  some^ 
where  in  the  body  politic*  Very  likely,  Greorge ; 
there  always  have  been  several  screws  loose  in 
all  human  arrangements  since  time  began,  and  I 
suppose  we  shall  always  have  some  of  them  loose  to 
the  end.  What's  that  you  sayP  that 'it's  our  duty 
to  set  things  on  the  square  if  we  can.'  Well,  that's 
a  difiTerent  figure  of  speech,  but  as  it  means  very 
much  the  same  thing,  I  agree  with  you.  '  Better 
and  better ' — ^that's  the  motto  for  us  all — only  we 
are  taxed  in  this  world  with  the  rather  hard 
equation  of  what  »,  or  this  better  condition  of 
things,  is.  Oh  !  you  '  don't  understand  about  x's 
and  'qaations  and  that  sort  of  thing.'  No,  George, 
and  more's  the  pity.  If  you  had  been  bom  in 
Germaz^  instead  of  England,  probably  you  would 
—and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  things  we  want 
in  the  better  line — higher  education  for  all.  Lift- 
ing one  another  up,  you  know,  is  a  better  sort  of 
thing  than  keeping  one  another  down.  Not  that  we 
shaQ  all  be  on  the  same  level,  you  know,  for  nature 
won't  have  it  at  any  price.  Brains  differ  and 
muscles  differ.  Some  men  are  bom  quick-witted 
and  some  slow-witted;  some  are  bom  handsome 
and  some  plain ;  some  grow  tall  and  some  keep 
short;  so  that  at > the  beginning  we  can't  have 
all  things  'on  the  square'  exactly,  and  in  these 
things  we  can't  trim  humanity  as  we  trim  quick- 
set hedges.  Plain  enough,  you  think,  that  is ;  but 
we  want  more  equal  circumstances,  you  think! 
Let  us  see.  Certainly  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  all 
have  better  homes,  better  w^es,  better  provisions 
than  in  the  old  times  before  us.  Never  mind,  for 
the  moment,  the  consideration  that  wages  are 
ofoen  wasted;  it  is  certainly  better,  because  it  is 
juster  that  there  should  be  a  fair  day's  wage  for 
a  fair  day^s  work.  I  quite  agree  with  you  there. 
Improved  circumstances  are  good  in  themselves, 
because  then  the  blame  of  want  and  misery  begins 
to  fall  on  the  right  shoulders— that  is,  our  own. 
But  circumstances  alone  cannot  make  us.  Look 
here,  G«orge ;  I  spent  the  evening  yesterday  with 
a  doctor — ^not  a  quack,  but  a  regular  M.D. — in  a 
small  country  town ;  he  made  me  very  comfortable 
— ^but  after  some  years  he  hadn't  married,  and 
coiild  not  afford  to  do  so,  though,  as  he  said,  young 
workmen  indulge  in  wives  a  liitle  after  twenty 


years  of  age,  and  seldom  save  enough  first  to 
provide  a  snug  little  home.  So  unless  we  are  mas- 
ters of  ourselves  and  circumstances,  and  educated 
enough  to  know  what  prudence  and  self-restraint 
mean,  we  may  find  ourselves  as  servants  indulging 
at  twenty  in  what  the  masters  can't  afford  to  do 
till  they  are  thirty.  I  only  instance  this  as  one 
point  of  observation,  though  I  could  illustrate  it 
by  a  hundred  cases.  On  the  whole,  when  prudence 
and  forethought  have  been  exercised,  I  am  in 
favour  of  pretty  early  marriages.  Yes ;  but  you 
say,  if  we  had  things  square,  doctors  and  lawyers, 
painters  and  masons,  would  have  all  pretty  much 
alike.  Indeed,  George.  But  you  must  first  get 
your  doctor;  and  do  you  think  he  would  trouble 
himself  to  walk  hospitals,  dissect  dead  bodies, 
strain  his  brain  for  examinations,  and  deal  with 
fevers  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  get  no 
special  reward,  but  simply  take  his  frano  and  a 
half  a  day?  You  can't  make  men  equal,  you  know. 
You  may  wUh  them  to  be,  but  suppose  they 
declined  such  strains  and  such  toil  ?  Oh !  but,  you 
say,  *  I  am  talking  as  if  men  were  always  to  be 
selfish,  and  that  good  Christian  men  ought  to  deny 
themselves  for  others.'  Bieally,  Greorge,  you  amuse 
me  by  that  sentence.  Christian  men,  indeed !  why 
the  equalising  school  you  talk  about  have  given 
up  Christianity.  To  them  it  is  superstitious  and 
old- worldish.  Let  us  avoid  the  ugly  word '  infidels/ 
but  they  are  Secularists^-time-present  men.  And 
certainly  they  can't  alter  humanity;  they  can't 
reverse  the  instincts  within  us ;  they  can't  make 
water  run  up  hill,  nor  can  they  prevent  the 
growth  and  exercise  of  the  desires  for  progress, 
possession,  ambition,  enterprise,  and  personal  suc- 
cess. Why  the  very  merchandise  and  commerce 
of  England  have  their  root  in  that !  For  Proudhon 
and  Fourier  to  arrange  socialistic  systems  with 
mathematical  precision,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  making  men  fall  into  their  places  in  such 
intricate  systems.  The  answer  is,  'Men  won't;' 
and  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  prevent  mismanage- 
ment, craft,  disorder,  in  simplicity  of  system,  how 
impossible  it  would  be  in  a  vast,  subtle,  intricate 
organisation.  Why,  disorder  in  one  part  would  be 
disorder  in  the  whole.  Look  here,  George,  you 
may  as  well  try  to  keep  wind  out  of  a  key-hole,  as 
to  keep  self-love  and  family-love  out  of  the  heart 
of  man.  All  you  can  do  is  to  subordinate  them 
to  love  to  God,  and  to  regulate  them  by  self-denial 
and  unselfish  care  for  others. 

"  '  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  injustice  in  the 
world  still,  and  the  laws  are  not  equal  for  rich 
and  poor,  and  the  poor  can't  get  on  and  rise  fast 
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enough.'  Concemiiig  inequalities  and  injustices,  | 
Gfeorge,  I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  done,  con-  I 
siderable  evils  need  removal;  but  to  compare 
the  England  of  to-daj  with  other  great  empires  of 
the  past,  is  only  to  see  what  immense  strides  we 
have  made  in  common  prosperity.  But  look  here, 
George.  Suppose  you  go  to  Queensland  or  New 
Zealand,  and  get  lots  of  land  and  liberty,  and  free 
space,  and  no  taxes !  You  have  got  to  create  a 
country,  to  provide  a  lot  of  things  that  civilisation 
and  emulation  have  got  ready  to  your  h^nd  in 
England.  You  can't  get  up  in  the  night  and  go 
over  the  way  for  a  doctor  fpr  your  wife ;  you  can't 
turn  the  gas  on  in  the  bush  to  light  you ;  you  can't 
buy  soap,  candles,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
that  we  have  come  to  think  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  here.  The  fact  is  simply  this,  that 
we  are  all  debtors  to  each  other,  and  shall  be 
to  the  end  of  time.  Civilisation  is  much  more 
comfortable  for  the  humblest  and  the  poorest, 
than  barbarism,  and  it  simply  means  carefully 
restricted  personal  rights,  and  large  scope  for  per- 
sonal energy  and  ambition.  Take  away  that,  and 
you  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
You  keep  your  steam-engine,  but  you  put  out 
the  fire  and  get  no  steam.  The  men  who  prate 
about  the  time  when  men  will  get  all  they  wish, 
satisfy  all  their  desires  without  trouble,  and 
banish  care  and  toil  and  prudence  and  personal 
anxiety,  ar6  simply  charlatans  and  nothing  more. 
No  country  has  ever  secured  such  a  milleninm 
as  that,  and  no  country  ever  will.  When  love  to 
€k>d  and  then  to  our  neighbour  rules  in  every 
heart,  the  millenium  will  come,  and  not  before. 
As  to  perfect  systems  and  victorious  nuyorities, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  why,  it  is  too  absurd 
to  think  of  glory  and  plenty  coming  from  them 
alone !  What  is  to  prevent  Citizen  A.  from  envy- 
ing Citizen  B.'s  beard,  and  insisting  on  it  being 
cut  down  to  regulation  shape  P  and  Citizen  B. 
may  think  Citizen  C.'s  garden  a  great  deal  trimmer 
and  pleasanter  than  his  own ;  and  Citizen  D.  may 
see  a  finer  cut  of  beef  on  his  neighbour's  plate 
than  his  own  (that  is,  if  any  citizens  at  all  can  be 
found  to  do  slaughter-house  work),  and  may 
whip  it  off,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  fairly  cut, 
and  Citizen  E.  may  dislike  the  natural  eloquence 
ef  Citizen  E.,  and  knock  out  his  front  teeth  to  spoil 
the  inequalities  of  pronunciation.  This  may 
sound  ludicrous,  Gfeorge,  but  it  is  only  pushing  the 
question  to  its  ultimate  *  issue.  You  must  have 
inequalities  somehow.  Civilisation  and  good 
government  try  to  render  life  as  free  from  arbi- 
trariness, wrong,  and  injustice  as  they  can,  and  by 
providing  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  homes  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf,  and  infirmanes  and  hospitals 
and  dispensariesi  for  the  poor,  to  do  good  to  the 
poor  and  needy.  This  the  proud  civilisations  of 
Greece  and  Bome  neerer  did«  for  in  all  their  ruins 


there  is  not  one  arch  of  a  '  hospital/  or  one  pillar 
of  a  *  home.' 

"*You  don't  know  anything  much/  you  say, 
*  about  what  used  to  be,  but  you  know  that  it's 
quite  right  for  working  men  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can  for  themselves.'  Certainly,  when  they 
don't  wish  to  infringe  on  other  people's  rights,  it 
is ;  and  more  than  that,  George,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  by  mutual  effort  there  remains  much  that  they 
can  accomplish  yet  in  forms  of  co-operation  and 
united  capital,  but  they  need  to  learn  that  extra 
wage  does  not  mean  extra  prosperity,  they  m'ust 
improve  their  heads,  their  hearts,  and  their  homes. 
I  saw  a  man  in  prison  the  other  day  who  said 
that  extra  pay  had  been  his  ruin.  Now  that  is  no 
argument  against  extra  pay,  but  it  is  an  argument 
against  the  theory  that  more  money  means  being 
better  off.  To  drink  ourselves  out  of  the  Alabama 
difficulty  you  must  admit  to  be  a  greater  disgrace 
than  to  have  incurred  the  difficulty ;  and  yet  to 
what  a  monstrous  extent  the  working  men  so 
called — though  I  dislike  the  term — Whelped  to  pay 
these  millions.  Depend  upon  it,  George,  as  a 
young  fellow  with  good  health  and  good  spirits  and 
good  prospects,  you,  who  are  now  twenty,  might  in 
England  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds  at  eight-ond- 
twenty.  You  earn  thirty  shillings  a  week ;  well, 
live  on  five-and-twenty,  and  in  eight  years  you 
have  a  hundred  pounds  in  hand,  without  compound 
interest,  which  will  considerably  increase  that 
comfortable  amount,  let  alone  extras;  and  then 
begin  life  with  a  wife  if  you  like  and  a  cottage  of 
your  own.  The  fact  is  simply  this,  that  self- 
indulgence,  and  not  bad  pay,  bad  prospects,  or  bad 
laws,  is  the  curse  of  England  just  now.  But  what 
do  we  see  around  us  P  Young  men,  and  young 
women  too,  expecting  to  have  plenty  of  amuse- 
ments, and  to  dress  showily,  and  all  that  'sort  of 
thing,  as  though  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  plenty 
of  provision  for  all  these  things,  and  then  that  the 
State,  or  the  country,  or  some  other  entity,  might 
take  care  of  them  when  they  have  cast  prudence* 
providence,  and  ordinary  self-denial  to  the  winds. 
When  you  look  at  matters  a  little  closer,  George, 
you  will  see  that  the  worst  curse  that  can  come 
among  young  men  is  to  be  deluded  by  the  dema- 
gogaes  who  try  to  make  them  believe  that  misery 
and  poverty  are  the  faults  of  everybody  else  but 
themselves.  As  to  religion,  Greorge,  I  shall  say 
little  to  you  about  that  just  now ;  but  depend  upon 
it  if  a  man  does  not  love  God  he  will  not  care 
mucti  for  his  brother.  Selfishness  can  hide  behind 
corduroy  as  well  as  behind  broadcloth ;  and  if  you 
subvert  one  order  of  things,  you  do  not  always 
get  a  better.  If  you  know  human  nature,  you  well 
know  that  you  cannot  care  yourself  of  selfishness 
by  anything  short  of  true  religious  motives,  and 
that  a  working  man  may  be  as  utterly  selfish  in 
his  neglect  of  his  own  home  as  the  well-to-do  may 
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be  of  the  needs  of  the  poor.    It  will  be  a  good 
time,  Greorge,  when  the  tasteg  of  men  are  every- 
where cultivated  and  improved;   when  the  ques- 
tion. What  will  he  do  with  it  P  as  applied  either 
to  monej  or  time,  is  met  by  the  reply,  The  best 
possible  for  himself  and  others.    Then  rich  men 
will   give   up  HurUngham  pigeon-shooting,  and 
gambling,  and  surfeiting,  and  loose  living;  and 
men  who  have  less  to  spend  will  never  find  pleasure 
in  dog-fights,  betting,  spirit-drinking,  and  vulgar 
songs  and  dances,  and  rich  and  poor  will  aspire 
to  purer  pleasures,  broader  culture,  wider  expendi- 
ture of  their  time  and  money  power,  and  wiU  unite 
together,  not  on  the  plane  of  an  empty  equality — 
which  would  leave  all  lazier  and  lazier,  poorer 
and  poorer,  with  an  ever-deepening  misery — but 
in  all  high  and  ennobling  aims  of  usefulness  and 
happiness.    Quite  a  lecture,  you  think,  this  talk 
has  turned  to.    Never  mind,  George,  we  have  all 
much  to  learn,  I  as  well  as  you ;   and  there  are  { 


many  evils  for  which  I  confess  that  I  can  see  no 
special  present  remedy,  many  problems  between 
capital  and  labour  which  I  cannot  solve,  and  many 
burdens  of  injustice  which  I  should  like  to  remove. 
But  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  way  of  God.  *  Look  not  every  man 
upon  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  another;'  and  that  we  shall  never  attain 
a  nobler  social  economy  than  this,  'Giving  all 
diligent,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue;  and  to  virtue, 
knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and 
to  temperance,  patience;  and  to  patience,  godliness; 
and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness;  and  to 
brotherly  kindness,  charity.'  A  beautiful  addition 
sum  this,  George,  for  you,  for  me,  and  for  alL 
Coming!  Qeorge,  your  mistress  calls.  Grand 
old  words — *  master,'  *  mistress,'  *  servant.'  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  task  of  showing  you  the  beauly 
of  them  at  another  time.  George !  George ! " 
**  Coming,  ma'am  I" 
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CHAPTEB  HL 
.  N  Monday  morning  Cripple  Tom  put 
on  his  Sunday  clothes.    Their  sanctity 
was  g^ne  for  ever.      He  had  broken 
with  church  and  school  and  respect- 
ability generally,  and  was  free  to  bask 
in  the  sun  all  day  long,  rolling  in  the  dust  as  he 
pleased.     His  mother  had,  of  course,  heard  of  the 
scene  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  but  she  was  too 
kind-hearted — ^for  with  all  her  faults  she  dearly  loved 
her  son — to  refer  to  the  matter,  or  chide  Tom  for 
spoiling  his  new  clothes.     During  the  forenoon  Mr. 
Brooke  called  at  the  Bobinsons*.    He  did  not  intend 
to  be  harsh, — ^he  would  not  do  anything  to  wound  the 
boy's  feelings  unnecessarily, — ^he  would  administer  a 
mild  rebuke,  i>oint  out  the  sin  and  danger  of  giving 
way  to  passion,  and  allow  the  lad  to  go  to  school 
again  as  usual.  But  to  the  sarprise  and  sorrow  of  the 
emrate,  he  found  his  kind  counsel  rejected  with  dis- 
gust and  his  offers  of  forgiveness  scorned.     Bightly 
or  wrongly,  Mrs.  Bobinson  considered  that  her  son 
bad  been  grossly  ill-used.  "  Her  son  should  never  go 
back  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock  for  graceless  dolts 
that  hadn't  half  his  goodness,  nor  his  sense  either,  if 
ibe  truth  were  known.    He  was  very  well  as  he  was 
before  he  went  there,  and  she  didn't  see  that  going 
bad  made  him  any  better.    He  was  a  good  son,  and 
always  had  been,  and  Sunday-school  only  put  ill  in 
bis  head." 

As  for  Tom,  his  disgrace  was  too  fresh  for  him  to 
zneet  the  curate's  eye,  so  he  sat  sullenly  by,  without 
a.  word.  When  Mr.  Brooke  left  the  cottage  he  took 
Jjds  cap,  and  betook  himself  to  his  old  haunt  on  the 
sicle  of  the  road«  his  face  full  of  sullenaess^  and  his 


heart  full  of  bitterness  and  hatred  to  all  men.  He  no 
longer  looked  simply  soulless,  as  ho  did  when  Miss 
Burton  first  met  him,  but  as  if  a  spirit  had  come  to 
dweU  in  his  breast, — a  spirit  of  eviL  He  hated 
Miss  Barton  for  getting  him  to  go  to  Sunday-school ; 
he  hated  his  father  for  tormenting  him  about  his 
fineiy;  he  hated  Mr.  Brooke  for  calling  him  "  silly  " 
and  being,  as  he  thought,  the  occasion  of  his  trouble ; 
he  hated  the  boys  for  laughing  at  hhn;  he  hated 
himself  for  his  vanity,  because  it  had  only  covered 
him  with  ridicule, — ^for  his  poverty  and  his  stupidity 
— for  the  general  contempt  in  which  he  was  held.  He 
hated  his  beautiful  clothes  for  the  shame  they  had 
caused  him,  and  he  delighted  to  spoil  them,  rolling 
on  his  back  in  the  dusty  road. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  some  one  being  near 
him.  He  looked  round  and  saw  the  smiling  face  of 
a  poor  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  about  four  years  younger 
than  himself,  who  lived  in  the  village.  Jimmy 
Todd  had  been  bom  deaf,  and  had  been  bred  up  at 
Stonyfield.  He  was  of  a  sweet  disposition,  and 
seemed  quite  happy  in  his  isolation  from  the  world* 
Tom  turned  from  him  with  a  frown,  as  he  would  have 
turned  from  any  one  else ;  and  Jimmie,  seeing  that 
the  cripple  was  not  inclined  to  notice  him,  sab 
quietly  beside  him,  looking  into  the  x)Ool  with  that 
pathetic  imprisoned  look  that  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
often  have,  and  humming  to  himself  in  a  quiet, 
inarticulate  way.  As  Cripple  Tom  lookod  at  him  it 
struck  him  that  here  was  one  who  did  not  know  of 
his  disgrace.  The  deaf  boy  had  not  been  at  school, 
and  no  one  could  have  told  him  of  what  had 
hapi>ened.  He  could  look  in  Jim's  eyes,  and  never 
fear  the  ill^hidden  smile  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
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ladicrouB  appearanoe;  in  Jim's  ejos  he  was  not  a 
ridiouloos  or  contemptible  object,  he  was  what  he 
had  ever  been  all  his  life.  The  thought  was  yery 
soothing  and  comforting  to  poor  Tom.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  Jim's  shoulder  and  smiled,  Jim  smiled  too, 
and  pointed  at  a  frog  that  he  had  noticed  in  the 
pool. 

"  Ay,"  said  Tom,  "  so  it  is.  This  is  a  hard  world, 
Jim,  and  you  an'  me's  not  of  much  account  in  it. 
They'll  laugh  at  us  and  scorn  us :  leastways  they  do 
me.     I  wish  I  was  out  on't." 

The  religion  that  Tom  had  learned  had  not  come 
at  all  near  enough  to  him  to  be  a  comfort  to  him, 
and  heayen  was  only  a  zuune,  not  a  new  world  to 
which  he  might  go,  a  future  refuge  from  the  one  at 
Stonyfield.  But  Jim  was  his  comforter.  The  deaf 
boy  moved  nearer  to  his  friend  and  laid  his  head  on 
his  shoulder;  and  the  sense  of  being  a  support  to 
any  one  was  new  to  the  cripple  lad.  He  went  on 
talking  to  Jim.  "  What  right  had  they  to  laugh  at 
meP  Vm  as  good  as  them.  Yet  maybe  I'd  have 
laughed  myself." 

But  the  subject  was  too  painful  for  Tom  to  talk 
of,  even  to  his  deaf  companion,  so  after  a  little  the 
two  boys  rose  and  went  back  to  the  village  together. 

Next  day  Tom,  of  his  own  accord,  sought  the 
companionship  of  his  new  friend,  who  dumbly  per- 
suaded him  to  saunter  with  him  along  one  of  the 
more  retired  roads;  and  thus  the  cripple  and  the 
mute  spent  that  morning  together,  and  many  morn- 
ings after.  From  this  time  Tom  Bobinson  seemed 
to  grow  in  intelligence ;  the  truth  was  that  he  had 
found  that  great  educator,  a  friend.  To  this  friend 
he  could  tell  everything,  and  it  troubled  him  little 
that  his  confidant  could  not  hear  him.  He  was 
sure  of  a  sympathising  look  and  a  friendly  smile, 
and  he  often  felt  as  if  Jim  understood,  through  look 
and  gesture  and  the  power  of  sympathy,  much  that 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  The  poor  boy  began  to 
wish,  new  that  a  few  weeks  had  passed,  that  he  were 
back  at  Sunday-school.  He  avoided  the  sight  of  the 
children  marching  from  school  across  the  village, 
green  to  church;  and  wished  that  Miss  Burton  would 
come  back,  and  ask  him  again  to  go,  for  he  could 
not  summon  up  courage  to  return  of  his  own  accord. 
His  father,  finding  no  longer  anything  to  ridicule, 
had  given  over  teasing  him  and  relapsed  into  his 
old  attitude  of  profound  neglect. 

At  last  Miss  Burton  did  come  back  to  Stonyfield, 
and  only  a  very  little  persuasion  on  her  part  was 
needed  to  make  Tom  promise  to  return  to  school. 
One  thing  only  he  stipulated  for,  that  his  new  friend 
should  be  allowed  to  go  with  him.  He  could  not 
face  the  other  boys,  who  might  meet  him  with 
whispers  and  gestures  as  well  as  looks  of  ridicule, 
unless  he  might  have  at  his  side  this  friend,  with 
whom  he  might  affect  to  busy  himself,  in  whose 
eyes  he  would  see  no  mocking  light,  to  whom  he 
was  even  semething  of  a  guide  and  protector.    So 


next  Sunday,  te  his  great  delight  Jimmie  was  placed 
in  Tom's  old  seat  at  Miss  Burton's  left  hand. 
The  sound  of  the  harmonium  and  the  children's 
voices  seemed  to  reach  him  in  a  confused  way, 
and  the  consdousness  that  he  was  a  part  of  a  daes, 
standing  br  kneeling  when  they  stood  or  knelt, 
seemed  to  afford  him  a  keen  pleasure,  for  his 
eyes  beamed  with  smiles  the  whole  time.  With 
church  he  seemed  even  better  pleased;  for  the 
chancel,  reading-desk,  and  pulpit,  the  organ-pipes 
and  the  grave  clergyman,  were  objects  completely 
new  to  him :  he  felt  as  if  he  were  in  another  land. 
This  pleasure  was  a  new  link  to  bind  him  to  Ton, 
for  it  was  through  him  that  he  became  admitted  to 
those  beautiful  sights;  but,  indeed,  no  such  link 
was  needed ;  the  two  lads  were  bound  together  by  a 
real  liking  for  each  other,  and  by  an  unexpressed 
feeling  that  each  of  them  had,  that  he  was  the 
other's  only  friend. 

{To  he  continued.) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

78.  God  allowed  Moses  to  elect  seventy  elden  to 
assist  him  in  the  government  of  the  Israelites.  Of 
this  number  the  names  of  but  hoo  are  specified.  Gire 
them. 

79.  In  what  two  respects  does  the  passage  of  the 
river  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  on  their  entry  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  differ  from  their  i>ajMage  of  the  Bed 
Sea  en  their  departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt  ? 

80.  Of  the  predictions  of  the  prophet  Zecbariah 
respecting  our  Saviour  three  are  of  extreme  par- 
ticularity.    Point  them  out. 

81.  YHiat  token  did  Jeremiah  give  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  predictions  in  respect  of  Babylon  ? 

82.  By  what  kings  <5f  Persia  were  the  three  de- 
creep  issued  in  favour  of  the  Jews  when  engaged  io 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Temple  on  their  return 
from  captivity  in  Babylon  ? 

83.  Which  of  the  prophets  predicted  Cyma  by 
name,  the  release  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  P    Quote  the  prediction. 

84.  By  whom,  and  on  what  occasion^  was  ths 
Babylonish  captivity  first  foretold  ? 
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65.  Jeremy  (Matt,  il  17);  Jeremias  (Matt.  xtL 
14). 

66.  Luke  xvii.  6,  6. 

67.  Luke  xvii.  6;  Matt.  xviL  20;  Mark  iv.  31, 
82. 

68.  By  Hasael.  "He  took  a  thick  ck>tb,  and 
dipped  it  in  water,  and  spread  it  on  his  face,  so  that 
he  died"  (2  Kings  viii  8—15). 

69.  Correction.  "  Whom  I  have  delivered  unto 
Satan  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme  "  (1  Tim. 
i.20). 

70.  Isa.  TTxi.  1 — 8. 
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FEBRUARY. 


^ILE  the  fagots  higher, 
Let  the  rafters  glow ; 
Snug  beside  the  fire, 
What  care  we  for  snow. 


VOL.  IX. 


What  care  we  for  storms — 
What  for  howling  skies. 

While  beloved  forms 
Flit  before  our  eyes  ? 


435 
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File  the  fagots  higher. 

Let  the  rafters  glow ; 
Snug  beside  the  fire. 

What  care  we  for  snow  ? 
Warm  of  heart  within. 

What's  the  cold  without  ? 
They  to  live  begin 

Whom  Love  twines  about. 


Brightness  may  depart — 

Dreams  dissolve  in  air — 
But  if  warm  the  heart. 

We  may  laugh  at  care. 
Pile  the  fagots  higher. 

Let  the  rafters  glow ; 
Snug  beside  the  fire. 

What  care  we  for  snow  ? 

Matthias  Babb. 


CHILD   RUTH. 


BY  BEATKICB   LEIGH   UUNT. 


CHAFTEB  DL 
T  S.  BAE  could  not  go  with  the  others  to 
^1  the  picnic,  but  intended  to  join  them 
later  in  the  day.  The  Heaths  came  to 
the  Baes'  house  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  set  out  in  high  spirits.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  the  Forsters  and  Ashleighs, 
who  lived  np  the  stream,  nearer  the  abbey  which 
they  were  going  to  visit,  should  wait  until  the  Eaes 
joined  them  at  a  certain  point,  and  that  all  should 
proceed  t6gether.  Letty  and  Euth,  seated  side  by 
side  at  the  stem  of  Maurice's  boat,  had  a  long  con- 
versation together,  till  at  last,  the  party  being  com- 
plete, and  the  talk  very  general,  Letty  became 
absorbed  in  it,  and  Euth  quietly  listened  to  all  that 
was  going  on,  without  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
scene.  There  was  nothing  that  could  please  her 
better  than  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed, 
hearing  what  each  person  said,  criticising  or  en- 
dorsing the  opinions  and  ideas  that  were  presented 
to  her  in  light  conversation,  and  thinking  them  out 
quietly  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle. 

"  What  a  strange  child  Euth  Leighton  seems  to 
be,*'  said  Julia  Heath  to  Jack  Forster ;  "  she  seems 
so  different  from  other  children." 

"  So  she  is,''  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  can't  see  that 
there  is  anything  .especially  strange  in  her  conduct 
just  now  to  make  you  think  of  it  at  this  moment." 

*'  Well,  it  seems  so  to  me.  I  am  judging  by  myself 
when  I  was  a  child — and  a  very  ordinary  one.  I  know 
my  behaviour  would  have  been  so  entirely  different. 
The  one  idea  of  the  picnic,  or  rather  the  romping 
enjoyment  of  it,  would  have  absorbed  me  quite." 

"  It  was  not  se  with  me,  I  think,"  said  Jack. 

"Ah,  but  you  must  not  make  an  example  of 
yourself.  You  are  an  artist,  and  you  had  an  artist's 
feeling  in  you  from  your  birth.  I  sbmetimes  think 
clever  children  lose  a  good  bit  of  eiyoyment,  and 
I  must  say  I  don't  usu^-Uy  take  to  them  myself." 

"  You  are  unlike  your  brother,  then,"  said  Jack. 

"Oh!  his  fastidiousness  is  really  painful,  with 
regard  to  women  and  children  particularly.  He  has 
an  idea  that  people  are  not  worth  anything  if  they 
are  not  clever,  and  he  even  makes  Letty  annoyed 
with  his  harshness." 


•'  That  does  indeed  speak  badly  for  him,"  said  Jack, 
laughing.  "  I  should  like  to  see  Letty  made  angry. 
Do  what  I  will  I  can  never  rouse  her  temper." 

**  Now  you  have  betrayed  yourself ;  but  allow  me 
to  dissuade  you  from  so  unprofitable  an  occupation. 
I  thought  better  of  you.  Jack,"  answered  Julia, 
smiling.  '*  Good  temper  id  too  rare  a  virtue  to  b^ 
damaged  in  the  smallest  dcgpree." 

"  It  is  not  the  rarity  that  makes  the  beauty  of  it.'' 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Julia. 

'*  You  are  falling  into  a  very  common  mistake  in 
thinking  se.  If  people  would  learn  to  prize  things 
for  their  intrinsic  value,  it  would  Bave  that  fuming 
and  fretting  after  the  unattainable  in  which  many  a 
man  wastes  his  life." 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  landing-plaoe,  a 
beautiful  wooded,  rocky  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
stream  meandered.  They  all  ascended  the  hill, 
pairing  off  and  clustering  in  little  groups,  and  made 
their  way  towards  the  abbey.  At  last  they  emerged 
from  the  trees  to  a  small  open  space  in  front  of  the 
old  ruin. 

"How  lovely!"  exclaimed  Euth,  enthusiasticallT. 
Oh,  Mr.  Eae !  that  is  the  well  you  painted,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Yes.  If  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  show  you 
the  place  from  which  I  sketched  it."  ^laurice  took 
Euth's  hand,  and  they  walked  on  alone  till  they 
reached  the  point  that  he  had  named,  and  then 
Maurice  took  her  to  a  very  curious  little  winding 
staircase,  which  led  on  to  the  ruin.  They  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  staii-case,  but  there  were  some  steps 
brpken  away,  and  Maurice  proceeded  to  climb  the 
i^gST^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^®  gallery  above. 

"  Mr.  Eae,  I  can't  come  up  there,"  said  Euth. 

"I  will  help  you;  it  is  quite  easy,"  answered 
Maurice,  looking  down. 

"  Oh !  I  couldn't  come,"  persisted  Euth ;  "it  look3 
horrid.     I  always  feel  afraid  to  be  on  a  height." 

"  But  see,  Euth,  you  can  g^ve  me  your  hands,  and 
you  couldn't  fall  while  I  am  holding  yon." 

Euth  did  not  like  to  say  no ;  so,  reluctantly,  she 
did  as  Maurice  told  her,  and  his  firm  support  certainly 
made  it  less  dreadful  than  she  had  anticipated. 

"  Was  it  very  alarming  ?"  aaked  Maurice,  bending 
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dowu  and  holding  her  stili^  though  the  necessity  was 
over. 

"  Not  as  bad  as  I  thvnght  it  would  be,"  -answered 
Euth.    "  Bid  you  think  me  very  silly  P  *' 

"  No,  I  like  you  to  be  afraid,  because  then  I  can 
take  care  of  you.      There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  caU 
you  to  task  for,  though." 
"  What  is  that  ?"  aiiked  E^th. 
"  Can't  you  guess  ?*' 

Euth  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked  up 
for  inforniation  veiy  anxiously,  as  if  she  were  afraid 
she  bad  done  something  to  vex  Maurice. 

"Mary  is  an  example  to  you.  She  has  kept  a 
promise  which  you  both  made,  but  you  have  broken 
it.    Do  you  remember  now  ?" 

•*0h!  I  had  forgotten,"  said  Ruth,  blushing 
deeply.  "You  mustn't  be  angry  with  me,  but  it 
Beems  so  strange  to — to        " 

.    "To  what?"     said    Maurice,    unmercifully,   and 
pausing  for  the  completion  of  her  sentence,  though 
he  knew  what  sho  meant  perfectly  well. 
'*  To  call  you  Maurice,*'  said  Buth,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  It  must  not  seem  strange  any  longer,  Buth.  Will 
you  promise  not  to  avoid  it  any  more  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  will.  Let  me  go  now,"  said  Euth,  hearing 
'Voices  approaching. 

"  Won't  you  keep  your  promise  now  ?  If  you  do,  I 
»iU  iet  you  go  directly,"  said  Maurice,  smiling. 

"Bo  let  me  go,"  pleaded  Ruth,  in  despair,  trying 
to  free  herself ;  "  Maurice,  please  do."  / 

He  smiled  as  he  set  her  free,  and  she  darted  away, 
jnst  as  a  party  appeared  in  sight,  talking  and 
laughing  as  they  clambered  up  the  broken  staircase. 
"There  is  nothing  like  this  sort  of  exercise  for 
making  one  hungry,"  said  Maude  Ashleigh.  "Do 
let  us  come. and  lay  the  dinner.  It  is  such  fun!" 
wid  she  took  Tina's  arm  as  she  spoke. 

All  the  girls  were  soon  busy  laying  the  cloth  on 
the  grass,  and  a  great  deal  more  play  than  work  went 
on  for  some  time.  At  last  they  all  seat^  themselves. 
"Where's  Ruth  ?  "  cried  LUy. 
"Gradoua!  where  can  she  be?**  echoed  Tina, 
blushing  as  she  turned  from  talking  to  Robert 
Aahleigh. 

"I  will' go  and  look  for  her,"  said  Jack,  springing 
to  his  feet. 

"And  I,"  said  several  of  the  young  men;  and  they 
separated  in  various  directions. 

"I  dare  say  she  is  quite  oblivious  of  the  time, 
prying  about  in  all  the  nooks  and  coiners,"  said 
Mary. 
"  Is  she  fond  of  such  things  ?"  asked  Mrs  Forster. 
"  Yes,  she  is  always  full  of  dreams  and  fantastic 
»iea8/*  answered  Mrs.  Rae.  "I  don't  doubt  their 
finding  her  directly,  examining  everything  Hke  an 
antiquary." 

Hiilip  Heath,  one  of  the  searchers,  found  Ruth 
on  herknees^  inspecting  an  inscription  cut  in  the 
waa 


**  I  have  come  to  fetch  you.  .  We  are  beginning 
dinner." 

Ruth  started  when  he  epoke,  and  rose  to  accom- 
pany him. 

"  What  was  it  that  interested  you  so  much,  as  to 
make  you  forgetful  of  your  anxious  friends  ?" 

**  It  was  that,"  said  Ruth,  pointing  to  the  writing; 
"  I  can't  make  it  out."        . 

"  There  is  one  thing  of  which  you  may  be  certain 
— that  if  you  had  made  it  out,  the  interest  would 
evaporate." 

Ruth  was  too  shy  to  enter  into  any  conversation,  and 
as  they  were  now  approaching  the  rest  of  the  party, 
she  ran  away  and  took  her  place  among  the  number. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Stephen  arrived, 
while  they  were  looking  over  the  ruins  and  lounging 
about  under  the  trees.  Tea  wa«  rather  late,  aa  they 
found  a  great  many  difficulties  attending  the  making 
of  a  gipsy  fire,  and  getting  watercresses  from  a 
neighbouring  streamlet.  The  repast  was  disposed  of 
as  quickly  as  possible,  tliat  they  might  have  some 
games,  and  hide-and-seek  was  chosen  from  among 
the  number  proposed.  At  last  they  all  broke  up, 
and  stood  about  in  groups  before  returning  to  the 
boats,  everybody  waiting  for  somebody  else  to  moke 
the  move,  when  suddenly  Ruth  started  from  her  seat 
with  a  slight  scream. 

"What's  the  matter?"  exclaimed  a  number  of 
voices. 

"Oh,  look!"  said  Ruth,  pointing  to  the  grass  in 
horror.     "  It's  a  frog."  • 

"Is  that  all,  Ruthie?"  laughed  Lily.  "You 
frightened  me  so  I  thought  something  was  really 
the  matter." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  have  had  as  much  effect  on  her 
as  if  it  had  been. one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
animals,"  said  Jack ;  "  she  looks  quite  paJe." 

"  There  are  numbers  of  them.  Do  let  us  leave," 
said  Ruth  to  Stephen,  taking  his  hand  and  pulling 
him  away. 

"  Poor  child  !  it  is  in  a  panic  !"  said  Stephen,  and 
bending  down  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  began 
walking  briskly  through  the  wood. 

"Oh!  I  am  so  frightened,"  said  Jack,  capering 
about  in  a  very  affected  way ;  "  I  wish  somebody 
would  carry  me.". 

"Br.  Rae,  will  you  put  me  down?"  asked  Ruth^ 
timidly. 

"Why,  darling?"  said  Stephen,  looking  down 
affectionately. 

"I  can't  say  why ;  but  will  you  please  do  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  prefer  the  company  of  the  frogs  to  me  ?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,"  said  Ruth,  hiding  her  face 
on  his  shoulder.  "  Won't  you  let  me  walk  if  I  want 
to?" 

"  If  I  knew  you  had  a  sensible  reason  I  should  have 
no  hesitation,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  seniBible." 

Stephen  now  placed  Ruth  in  #n6  of  the  boats,  and 
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wrapped  her  up  in  a  shawl,  leaying^  her  face  peering 
out  abore  it. 

<'Dr.  Baa,  how  absurd !  I  shall  be  so  hot." 
"Excuse  me,  I  think  I  haye  acted  wiselj,"  replied 
Stephen. 
"  I  know  I  look  yery  ridiculous.    Den't  I,  Lily  P" 

"  Ton  look  a  perfect  little oh  I  perhaps  I  had 

better  not  say  what/'  said  lily,  laughing  as  she 
seated  herself  in  the  same  boat.  "  Don't  you  agree 
withme.  Dr.  Bae?" 

"  Decidedly.  •  You  have  shown  perception  in  two 
ways  in  that  speech  of  yours." 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  was  shedding  its  light 
down  into  the  clear  water  long  before  the  party 
reached  home.  On  the  way  back  they  sang  a  great 
many  rounds  and  glees.  At  last  they  all  separated, 
CTerybody  being  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  picnic, 
though  perhaps  nobody  prized  the  remembrance  of  it 
as  Buth  did.  Many  a  time  in  after  years,  she  looked 
back  upon  that  day,  and  the  recollection  of  that  and 
many  others  remained  undying  in  her  memozy. 


CHAPTEB  X 
"  A&B  you  tired,  Buth?"  inquired  Maurice,  as  they 
entered  the  garden  one  evening,  having  been  out 
all  day  together.     Maurice  had  been  sketching,  and 
Buth  and  he  had  had  a  very  delightful  day. 

"Ko,  I  am  not,"  answered  Buth,  looking  up 
brightly ;  "  do  I  look  so  P" 

"You  look  remarkably  well  in  every  way,"  said 
Maurice,  glancing  admiringly  at  his  little  companion, 
with  her  dishevelled  hair,  and  cheeks  browned  and 
ro^y  with  the  outdoor  life  she  was  leading.  As  if  to 
show  how  free  from  fatigue  she  felt,  she  bounded 
along  the  garden,  round  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  Tina  and  Mary  were  seated  under  one  of  the 
trees  by  the  stream. 

"Well,  little  truant,  how  late  you  are!"  dldaimed 
Tina^  kissing  her ;  "  we  can't  spare  you  as  easily  as 
•  you  appear  to  think.     Maurice,  you  are  very  selfish 
to  keep  her  so  long  to  yourself." 

Buth  laughed,  and  turned  to  Mary,  who  was  look- 
ing on  sUently,  and  she  said  with  a  sidelong  look, 
"Have  you  missed  me,  Mary?  Oh!  has  anything 
happened? "she  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  Mary  seemed 
scarcely  to  take  notice  of  what  she  said;  while  a 
perturbed  expression  that  was  not  sorrowful,  yet 
hardly  joyful,  fiickered  over  her  face.  Maiy  made 
no  answer,  but  held  out  a  letter.  Buth,  who  saw 
immediately  that  it  was  in  her  father's  handwriting 
began  to  read  it  eagerly,  not  waiting  to  wonder  what 
news  it  contained  that  should  excite  Mary  in  any 
way.     The  letter  ran  as  follows : 

"Mr  DBAS  Hast,— Contmy  to  my  expeoUtions,  the  time  of 
my  retnm  has  been  fixed  already,  and  when  yoa  reoetre  this 
letter  I  shall  be  on  my  way  home.  X  oan  hazdly  realise  that  I 
«haU  so  soon  see  my  dear  children  once  more.  I  am  anxions  to 
prooore  a  house  as  soon  as  I  aixiTe  in  London,  and  yon  and 
Bath  win  then  come  to  your  home  for  good,  I  hope  and 
beheve.     I  am  oomingin  the  YiMn,  which  la  dne  at  Bdhth-  I 


ampton  on  the  30th  of  Angnst,  and  I  shsU  write  to  yoa  at  onoe, 
to  let  yon  know  what  dsy  to  come  to  London.  I  am  daip«nUlj 
preswd  for  time,  so  cannot  gire  any  fmrthar  paxtiBaha  ik 
pvssant.  When  yon  haTe  this  letter  yon  win  not  hsTB  long  to 
wait  before  we  meet.  Knoh  lore  to  both  my  daaghten,  fnaa 
their  loring  father,  '*  Qieacii  Liiamoi." 

Buth  read  the  letter  right  through  to  the  end, 
without  uttering  a  sound.  The  flush  of  excitement  had 
died  away  from  her  face,  but  she  looked  up  at  Mary 
for  a  moment  with  a  strangely  bewildered  look,  then 
suddenly  flung  the  letter  to  the  ground,  and  dftrted 
away  into  the  house;  she  did  not  stop  until  she 
reached  Stephen's  consulting-room,  when  she  bunt 
open  the  door,  entered,  and  stood  before  him,  pale, 
and  gasping  for  breath. 

"Buth,  what  is  the  matter P"  asked  Stephen. 
looking  up  from  his  writing,  and  drawing  her  to  his 
side. 

Buth  made  no  answer,  but  nestled  dose  to  him, 
and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  TeU  me  what  is  the  matter,  dear  child.  Speak, 
Buth,  I  must  know." 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Bae  !  papa  is  oommg  home.  What  shall 
I  doP  He  will  take  me  away,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  go." 

Stephen  was  so  surprised  at  this  outburst  that  for 
a  moment  he  could  make  no  reply ;  but  Buth  sobbei 
piteously,  and  at  last  he  spoke.  "  You  must  not  cry 
so,  darling,"  he  said  softly,  stroking  her  hair.  "Why 
are  you  so  unhappy  about  it  P  come,  you  must  tell 
me  all  your  trouble,  for  I  want  to  help  you.  Won't 
you  confide  in  me  P" 

''Yes.''  Buth  made  a  desperate  effort  to  control 
herself,  and  iooked  up  with  a  rery  woeful  face,  thongh 
she  stopped  crying, "  Oh!  I  don't  love  papa  a  bit,  and 
I  have  got  to  go  and  live  with  him,  and  leare  e^eiy- 
body  I  care  for." 

"But,  Buth,  you  need  not  lose  your  friends 
because  you  go  away." 

"  But  I  shall  never  see  them.'* 
"  Yes,  you  will— I  shaU  take  care  of  that.  And 
though  you  are  unhappy  now  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  us,  after  all,  you  are  going  to  your  own 
father,  and  you  will  soon  get  to  Imow  and  lore  him." 
Buth  stood  looking  very  pale  and  moumf  uL  She 
had  become  quite  quiet,  and  looked  so  ^thoroughly 
worn  out  that  Stephen  said,  "  You  had  better  go  to 
bed  now,  darling;  you  need  rest  sadly." 

"No,  let  me  stay  with  you.  I  won't  stop  your 
writing  if  you  will  only  let  me  be  in  this  room.  I 
feel  so  much  better  if  I  can  look  at  you  sometimes. 
MaylsUyP" 

Stephen  placed  her  on  the  sofa,  and  returned 
to  his  writing,  and  continued  busy  for  some  time. 
Buth  lay  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  lo<^dng  at  Stephen, 
hardly  thinking,  but  feeling  that  there  was  » 
misfortune  at  hand,  and  that  he  was  a  comfort  to 
her.    At  last  he  came  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 

Buth's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  taking  his  hand 
in  both  hera,  she  said,  looking  up  into  hia  face,  "  Dr- 
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Bae,  what  flhall  I  do  withoat  you  ?    Fancy  when  I 
can't  hare  any  more  talks  like  this  V 

"Won't  you  write  to  me  instead,  whei^  you  are 
gone  ?  I  shall  always  like  to  hear  from  you,  and  I 
will  answer  your  letters." 

"How  lovely  that  will  be!"  exdaimed  Buth, 
ecstatically ;  "  thank  you  so  much ! " 

Buth  laughed  quite  merrily  as  she  rose  and  said 
good  night.  Stephen  then  returned  to  his  work.  He 
hod  been  too  much  occupied  in  talking  to  Buth  to 
think  how  much  lie  would  miss  her  himself ;  now  he 
was  almost  surprised  to  find  how  much  he  dreaded 
the  separation. 

The  next  three  weeks  passed  very  quickly,  and  the 
morning  of  Mary's  and  Buth's  departure  arrived. 
Buth  woke  even  earlier  than  usual,  and  went  down 
into  the  garden,  and  stood  beside  the  stream, 
wondering  when  she  should  see  it  again,  and  hardly 
daring  to  look  forward  to  her  life  in  London,  it 
seemed  so  blank  and  miserable.  Presently  Maurice 
came  behind  her,  and  putting  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  bent  down  and  looked  into  her  face. 

•'  Why  are  you  down  so  early  P"  he  asked  gently. 

"  I  could  not  sleep,"  Buth  answered,  with  quiver- 
ing lips,  trying  hard  to  keep  from  crying. 

"  Poor  child !  you  must  try  to  keep  well  when  you 
are  in  London ;  though  as  soon  as  the  excitement  is 
over,  I  dare  say  you  will  sleep  better.  Sit  down  here 
and  let  us  have  a  talk,"  said  Maurice,  as  he  led  her 
to  th&  favourite  seat. 

Buth  passively  did  as  he  told  her,  but  seemed 
totally  unable  to  enter  into  conversation.  She  sat 
mutely  by  him,  holding  his  hand,  and  listening  to 
anything  he  said,  looking  so  sadly  thoughtful  that 
Maurice's  heart  ached  with  pity  for  her.  All  the 
time  between  that  and  the  arrival  at  the  railway 
station,  where  the  Baes  went  to  see  the  two  girls  off, 
she  continued  quite  quiet,  and  did  not  break  down 
rmtH,  having  sai4  good-bye  to  all  the  others,  she 
cajne  to  Dr.  Bae.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  then 
she  dung  to  him,  sobbing  convulsively,  xmable  to 
bear  np  any  longer. 

"Good-bye,"  she  whispered,  through  her  tears. 
"  Oh  !  Br.  Bae,  I  can't  be  brave— it  is  no  use." 

"  My  little  one  must  remember  all  I  have  said  to 
her.  She  must  not  make  others  unhappy.  Good- 
bye, Buth ;  it  will  not  be  for  long." 

Stephen  placed  her  in  the  duriage,  and  the  train 
began  to  move.  Buth  looked  up  as  they  glided 
slowly  away  from  the  platform,  and  through  her 
tears  she  smiled  at  the  Baes,  who  stood  watching 
their  departure.  It  was  a  wistful  little  smile,  but 
the  brightest  she  could  give  when  she  felt  so 
xoiserable ;  and  the  engine  gave  two  or  three  merd- 
puffs,  and  the  two  sisters  were  whirled  away 


quickly  .through  the  changing  scenery,  towards  the 
great  city. 

Buth  soon  recovered  her  composure,  but  the 
journey  was  a  silent  one ;  for  Mary  and  Buth  were 
both  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts,  and  Buth, 
at  least,  preferred  to  think  in  silence.  As  they 
neared  London  she  became  restless  and  uneasy,  but 
did  not  communicate  to  Mary  her  dread  of  the 
meeting  with  their  father.  Presently  the  train 
stopped  at  the  Euston  station,  and  almost  imme- 
diately Mary  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  into  her 
father's  arms,  and  when  he  had  embraced  her,  he 
lifted  Buth  out,  greeted  her  hastily,  and  then  led 
them  to  a  cab,  returning  to  it  himself  as  soon  as 
he  had  seen  after  the  luggage.  Then  they  drove 
away  over  the  noisy  stones,  but  only  a  short  distance, 
for  Mr.  Leighton's  house  was  in  Gower  Street,  and 
they  were  soon  in  the  drawing-room. 

"Now,  let  me  look  at  my  children,"  said  Mr. 
Leighton,  seating  himself  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
holding  them  both  in  front  of  him,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other.  "  You  don't  look  like  sisters,*'  he  said, 
after  a  silent  survey,  and  turning  to  Mary  he  con- 
tinued, "  you  have  your  mother's  figure,  Mary,  and 
her  hair — you  are  decidedly  your  mother's  child."  . 

'*  Papa,  I  think  my  features  are  like  yours ;  I  oan 
see  the  likeness  myself  even." 

"  Tes,  I  dare  say.  I  should  think  you  take  after 
me  in  character,  to  some  extent.  You  must  be  my 
right  hand.  Do  you  think  you  can  keep  house  for 
me,  and  be  a  clever  little  manager  P" 

"I  am  sure  I  can,"  answered  Mary,  decidedly, 
"  and  I  shall  like  it  very  much." 

"Well,  dear,  I  am  very  busy,  and  I  must  write 
some  letters  for  the  post.  Jane  wUl  show  you  which 
is  your  room,  and  I  shall  be  ready  for  tea  at  six. " 

Mr.  Leighton  kissed  Maiy  and  hurried  away.  Buth 
was  standing  by  the  window,  watching  the  people 
that  incessantly  poured  down  the  street,  and  the 
cabs,  some  of  them  with  boxes  on  them,  driving 
quickly  by.  She  wondered  how  many  of  the  people 
in  them  were  going  into  the  country,  and  felt  as  if 
each  one  that  was  going  there. must  be  as  happy  as 
she  should  be  if  she  were  going  to  the  Baes'. 

"Come,  Buthie,  and  take  off  your  things.  You  are 
tired,  and  must  rest."  Maiy  put  her  arm  round 
Buth,  and  they  left  the  room  together. 

Buth  went  to  bed  early  that  night,  and  she  was  so 
tired  that  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  very  quickly; 
much  to  the  relief  of  her  sister,  who  came  up-stairs 
soon  after  she  was  in  bed,  fearing  to  find  her  in  one 
of  her  excited,  wakeful  states.  Mary  then  returned 
to  her  father;  and  it  was  late  before  she  retired  to 
bed  herself,  for  they  had  much  to  talk  about. 
{To  U  eonHnMtd,) 
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BY  THE   BJBV.   SAMUEL   COX,  NOTTINGHAM,   AUTHOBL  OF   "  A  DAT  WITH  CHRIST,"  ETC.  ITC. 
THE   C0NVEE310N    OP  NATHANAEL.-L  (John  i.  45-61.) 


;  E  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Nathanael  was  an  apostle,  one 
of  the  twelve  whom  Jesus  chose 
to  be  always  with  Him ;  and  yet 
only  one  incident  in  his  life  is 
recorded  for  onr  instruction.  Happily,  that  in- 
cident is  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  in- 
structive. It  is  nothing  less  than  the  story  of  his 
conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  surely 
no  event  in  any  man's  life  is  of  graver  moment 
than  this.  When  we  desire  to  form  a  judgment 
on  any  man's  character,  what  most  of  all  we  desire 
to  know  is  the  history  of  the  turning-point  in  his 
career ;  of  the  great  critical  moment  which,  for 
good  or  «vil,  made  him  what  he  was.  It  is  at 
Buch  a  moment  that  we  see  Nathanael  in  the  glass 
of  the  Word.  The  main  course  of  his  life,  the 
labours,  trials,  and  joys  of  his  apostleship,  are 
veiled  from  ns,  save  that  we  know  he  must  have 
sh&red  in  the  experiences  common  to  the  Twelve. 
But  the  veil  is  lifted  for  us  at  the  very  crisis  of 
Lis  career,  at  the  moment  in  which  he  became  a 
servant  and  friend  of  Christ's. 

To  this  sacred  and  impressive  moment,  then, 
let  us  bend  our  thoughts,  considering  (1)  the 
Doubt  of  Nathanael,  and  how  it  was  met ;  (2)  the 
Confession  of  Nathanael,  and  how  it  was  won ;  and 
(B)  the  Promise  of  Nathanael,  and  what  it  meant. 
(1)  The  Doubt  o/Nathanasl,  cmd  how  it  was  met 
"Philip'* — who  seems  to  have  been  a  neighbour 
and  an  intimate  companion  of  Nathanaers,  and 
who  himself  had  but  just  recognised  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  the  Christ  of  God—"  findeth  Nathanael, 
and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  Him  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph."  To  this 
joyful  and  excited  exclamation  Nathanael  demurs) 
asking  doubtfully  of  his  neighbour,  "Can  cmy 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  Philip  meets 
his  doubt  with  the  simple  and  confident  invitation, 
''  Come  and  see ; "  Jesus  meets  it  by  exclaiming  as 
Nathanael  drew  near  to  him,  "  Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed  " — a  genuine  son  of  Israel,  the  prince  with 
Grod,  out  of  whom  guile  had  to  be  so  long  and 
painfully  chastised—"  in  whom  there  is  no  guile  1" 
Now  if  we  would  appreciate  Nathanael's  doubt, 
we  must  remember  thac  all  the  Galileans  were 
held  in  contempt  by  the  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  not  altogether  without  cause.  The  pro- 
vince of  Galilee  was,  practically,  much  farther  from 
Jerusalem  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are 
from  London,  although  not  half  nor  quarter  so 
many  miles  lay  between  the  two.    And,  to  reach 


the  metropolis,  the  Galileans  had  either  to  traverse 
the  alien  district  of  Samaria,  or  to  risk  a  some- 
what perilous  journey  across  the  highlands  and 
valleys  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Hence 
many  of  them  habitually  absented  therosehes 
from  the  annual  services  and  feasts  of  the  Temple. 
To  these  every  Jew  was  bound,  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  go  up  thrice  every  year.  Those  who 
failed  to  "  present  themselves  before  the  Lord*'  were 
held  by  the  punctilious  Pharisees  and  scribes  to 
be  little  better  than  heathen. 

The  Galileans,. moreover,  engaged  in  commerce 
with  their  Gentile  neighbours,  and  especially 
with  the  wealthy  merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon- 
Their  commercial  intercourse  with  heathen  races 
had  abated  the  edge  and  strictness  of  their  cere- 
monialism, and,  still  worse,  had  also  chilled  the  fer- 
vour of  their  piety.  And  here  was  another  reasoii 
for  holding  them  in  contempt.  Even  the  prophets 
described  the  Galileans  as  a  "  people  that  sat  in 
darkness ;"  and  the  Pharisees,  instead  of  carrying 
them  "  a  great  light,''  were  much  more  disposed  to 
consign  them  to  "  Gehenna." 

Metropolitans  generally  have  a  little  contonpt 
at  the  service  of  provincials.  Even  the  most 
religious  men  do  not  always  feel  more  pity  than 
anger  for  the  irreligious.  So  that  we  can  easily 
understand  how,  in  the  Hebrew  metropolis,  the 
provincials  of  Galilee  were  thought  to  be  little 
better  than  outcasts,  half  heathenised  by  contact 
.with  the  heathen,  and  how  the  Pharisees  came 
to  be  very  sure  that  **  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  so 
prophet." 

Even  in  a  community  of  social  or  religious  oat- 
casts,  however,  class  or  caste  distinctions  are 
generally  found — "  in  every  deep  a  lower  still.' 
Commonly  there  are  some  hapless  creatures  on 
whom  their  fellows  expend  the  contempt  they 
receive  from  society  at  large.  And  thus  the 
despised  Galileans  treated  the  inhabitants  (^ 
Nazareth.  What  they  were  to  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem,  that  the  Nazarenes  were  to  them. 
Themselves  despised  and  contemned,  they  took 
their  revenge,  not  on  those  who  despised  them, 
but,  as  the  manner  of  men  is,  on  those  who  were 
weaker,  if  not  worse,  than  themselves.  Even  the 
guileless  Nathanael,  who  lived  within  a  two  hoars* 
walk  of  Nazareth,  was  not  free  from  this  miserable 
prejudice.  When  Philip  declared  that  he  had 
found  the  Messiah  in  a  Nazarene,  Nathanael 
gravely  doubted  whether  any  good  thing  coM 
come  out  of  a  village  of  such  ill-repute. 

This  prejudice  was  probably  strengthened  by 
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other  feelings,  quite  as  iiard  to  oyercome  as  the 
set  and  flow  of  public  opinion.  One  of  the  saddest 
effects  of  contempt  is  that  it  often  makes  men 
contemptible.  To  hold  and  show  a  low  opinion  of 
men,  is  onljrtoo  likely  to  reduce  them  to  the  level 
yen  assign  them ;  while  if  you  think  well  of  them, 
if  70a  let  them  see  that  you  hope  much  from  them, 
they  will  often  grow  "  to  match  the  promise  in 
your  eyes."  Our  vulgar  proverb,  "  Give'  a  dog  a 
bad  name,  and  hang  him,"  goes  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  if  you  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  he  deserves  the  halter.  And  the 
Nazarenes,  despised  by  others,  learned  to  despise 
themselves,  just  as  the  publicans,  finding  it  in 
vain  to  struggle  against  their  bad  name,  sank,  for 
the  most  part,  into  open  and  shameless  "  sinners.'' 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  prejudice  more  than 
once  adverted  to  by  our  Lord  Himself—"  A  prophet 
is  not  without  honour,  save  in .  his  own  cotmtry, 
fmd  among  hie  own  kin"  Men  hardly  ever  expect 
much  of  their  immediate  neighbours.  If  by  any 
chance  a  family,  or  village,  happen  to  produce  a 
genins,  almost  every  one  will  recognise  his  claim 
before  they  can  see  anything  remarkable  in  hinu 

The  doubt  of  Nathanael  had,  we  perceive,  a 
bnader  basis  than  most  doubts  have.  The  general 
ooBtonpt  for  Nazareth,  the  self- distrust  of  the 
OaJiJean,  the  prejudice  of  close  neighbourhood, 
all  made  it  hard  for  him  to  see  the  Christ  of  God 
in  a  Ka^rene.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  significant  of 
his  guileless  candour  that  he  expresses  his  doubt, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  dogmatic  assertion,  but  in 
that  of  a  questiiJn :  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth  ?  Can  any  living,  life-giving  root 
spring  out  of  thnt  dry  grouhd?  Jesus  the  son 
of  Joseph  our  neighbour,  a  Galilean,  a  Nazarene — 
ihis  He  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  wrote ! 
That  were  a  wonder  past  all  telling."  His  doubt 
does  not  amount  to  denial ;  it  is  rather  expressive 
of  a  hope  darkened  and  restrained  by  a  cautious 
fear  of  mistake. 

FhiHp  meets  this  doubt  very  wisely.  He 
app^s  to  experience,  and  invites  trial.  He  says 
simply, "  Gome  and  see."  No  doubt  he  recognised 
in  Nathanael  a  mood  with  which  he  himself  was 
fiuniliar :  for  Philip  also  seems,  by  nature,  to  have 
been  "slow  of  heart  to  believe."  He  had  had 
his  doubts,  his  prejudices,  his  fears ;  and  probably 
he  and  his  neighbour,  Nathanael,  had  ofben  sat 
nnder  the  fig^ee  at  Cana,  talking  sadly,  and  a 
httle  sceptically,  over  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish 
Ohnrch  and  State.  Only  in  the  light  of  one 
Presence  had  his  prejudices  vanished;  only  by 
the  Boond  of  one  Yoice  had  his  doubts  been 
farmed  to  rest.  If  he  could  bring  Nathanael 
to  that  Presence,  and  within  the  sound  of  that 
Voice,  he  had  no  fear  of  the  result. 

This  was  his  only  resource;  and  this  is  our  only 
Ksooroe.    Nothing  but  a  personal  experience  of  | 


the  grace  of  Ghrist — no  array  of  arguments  and 
proofs — nothing  but  a  personal  and  vital  contact 
with  Him  who  is  "  tho  truth  and  the  life,"  will 
quicken  us  into  newness  of  life,  or  redeem  us  from  ' 
the  thraldom  of  fear  and  doubt.  We  must  **  come 
and  see  "  the  fair  thing,  "  the  good  thing  "  which 
has  come  out  of  Nazareth,  before  we  shall  riso 
into  the  rest  of  faith. 

Nathanael  showed  himself  to  be  without  guUe 
in  that  he  did  "come  and  see."  Neither  his 
prejudices,  nor  even  his  open  avowal  of  them, 
were  permitted  to  hold  him  back.  And  now  a 
greater  than  Philip  takes  him  in  hand.  The 
Nazarene  requites,  him  good  for  evil — meets  with 
love  and  admiration  the  man  who  had  suspected 
Him,  who  was  suspecting  Him :  "  Behold  a 
genuine  Israelite,  in  whom  is  no  guile!"  How 
tender  the  rebuke!  While  Nathanael  had  been 
doubting  Jesus,  Jesus  had  been  watching  him 
with  benign  approval,  and  greets  him,  now  that 
he  comes,  with  hearty  commendation,  although  he 
comes  in  a  most  questionable  mood. 

We  are  not  to  think  of  our  Lord's  greeting, 
however,  as  a  mere  compliment;  the  encomium 
He  pronounced  was  not  undeserved.  He  who  was 
*'the  truth,"  spake  only  the  truth.  Nathanae} 
must  have  been  a  genuine  and  guileless  Israelite* 
or  he  would  not  have  been  saluted  as  "  an  Israelite 
indeed."  The  reference  of  the  greeting  is,  doubt* 
less,  to  Jacob's  later  and  better  name.  When  his 
guile  was  chastened  out  of  him,  Jacob,  the  subtle 
supplanter,  became  Israel,  the  wrestler  and  prince 
with  God.  From  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  epithet 
"  Israelite,"  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Nathanael 
had  been  wont  to  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer ;  that 
in  the  strife  of  prayer  he  had  won  his  guileless 
simplicity,  his  frank  sincerity  of  soul.  In  much 
he  might  be  still  ignorant  and  weak,  tinged  by 
the  prejudices  of  his  race ;  but  duplicity  was 
no  longer  among  his  faults.  He  was  untainted 
by  the  fatal  plague-spot  of  his  generation ;  he* 
was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  sincere  and  genuine  man. 
He  rang  true.  He  looked  at  all  things,  or  was 
at  least  disposed  to  look  at  them,  through  his  own 
eyes,  not  through  the  coloured  glasses  of  tradition, 
and  to  Kpeak  of  them  as  he  found  them.  Sincere 
men  are  oflen  doubters  for  a  while;  sometimes 
for  a  long  while.  But  in  the  very  sincerity  which 
leads  them  to  doubt,  and  to  avow  their  doubts,  lies 
our  hope  of  their  recovery  to  faith  and  the  rest  of 
faith.  Once  set  the  very  truth  before  their  eyes, 
so  that  they  can  see  it,  and^  they  forthwith  with 
joy  receive  it. 

Nathanael's  frank  sincerity  came  out,  as  in  other 
things,  so  also  in  the  artlessness  with  which  he 
uttered  his  doubt,  urged  his  question,  and  at  last 
avowed  his  allegiance  to  Christ.  And  it  was  on 
this  sincerity  that  Christ  laid  hold— proving  His 
Divine  wisdom  by  fastening  on  the  grace  which 
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was  rioh  in  promise  for  the  future,  and  not  on 
the  misgiving  that  sprang  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  past.  A  less  wise  teacher  would  probably 
have  set  himself  to  answer  the  doubt  of  NathanaeL 
instead  of  lauding  his  sincerity.  He  would  have 
tried  to  argue  it  down,  to  show  from  the  prophets 
that  the  Messiah  "  should  be  called  a  Nazarene." 
And  thus,  while  stopping  the  mouth  of  Nathanael, 
he  might  have  utterly  failed  to  win  his  heart.  The 
Lord  Jesus  took  a  more  excellent  way.  Prejudice 
is  seldom  overcome  by  logic ;  but  it  is  often  con- 
sumed in  the  fervours  of  strong  and  happy  emotion. 
And  Jesus  kindles  a  fervent  and  happy  emotion 
in  the  breast  of  the  pious  and  guileless  Israelite, 
by  acknowledging  his  piety  and  his  sincerity. 
Passing  by  the  doubt  which  crept  across  the  mere 
surface  of  his  soul,  the  Lord  fixed  on  the  permanent 
underlying  virtue  of  his  chaiiacter.  He  addressed 
Himself  not  to  that  which  was  but  for  a  moment, 
but  to  that  which  was  for  all  time,  and  for 
eternity;  and  by  recognising  and  admiring  that 
which  was  best  and  mest  Divine  in  Nathanael,  He 
won  an  adoring  recognition  of  that  which  was 
perfectly  Divine  in  Himself. 

Now  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  Christ  has  left  us  an 
example, — an  example  which  we,  alas !  are  slow  to 
follow.  He  has  taught  us  to  admire  the  sincerity 
of  the  sceptic,  when  at  least  he  is  sincere.  He  has 
taught  us  to  appeal  to  that  which  is  best  in  those 
who  doubt  what  we  believe,  to  be  forward  in  our 
recognition  of  it,  to  be  prompt  and  hearty  in  our 
admiration  of  it,  and  thus  to  incline  and  predis- 
pose them  to  faith.  Would  that  we  had  followed 
His  example  more  closely,  or  were  following  it  I 
We  find  it  hard  to  admit  that  there  can  be  any 
good  thing  in  a  man  until  he  has  joined  the 
Christian  fellowship,  or  even  until  he  has  joined 
our  section  of  that  fellowship.  Till  then,  what- 
ever charity  we  may  profess,  practically  we  too 
often  suspect  him  of  not  being  open  to  conviction 
or  of  not  being  faithful  to  it.  We  have  but  little 
admiration  to  bestow  on  such  homespun  virtues  as 
sincerity  and  uprightness,  if  they  are  not  found 
in  our  communion ;  and  even  in  that  communion 
we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  resent  rather  than 
to  admire  thenu  We  demand  creeds,  conformity 
to  our  standards,  rather  than  a  wise  simplicity  and 
candour  of  mind,  or  a  fearless  integrity,  or  a  life 
without  guile.  We  are  much  more  apt,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  at  espying  the  faults,  even  of  those  who  do 
hold  our  creeds  and  conform  to  our  standards, 
than  in  discovering  and  admiring  their  virtues. 
And  if  any  dare  to  entertain  a  doubt,  have  we 
always  even  charity  enough  to  bid  them  "  Come 
and  see  "  for  themselves  P  Mainly  because  our  own 
hold  of  truth  is  so  slight  and  uncertain  as  that 
we  are  in  some  danger  of  relaxing  our  grasp  at 
every  shock,  or  because  we  are  too  indolent  or  too 
timid  te  look  all  round  a  doubt  and  to  meet  it  fairly, 


we  shriek  out  our  foolish  terror  andr  alarm ;  and 
instead  of  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  neigh- 
bour who  is  drawing  back  from  Jesus,  and  from 
*^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  we  often  hurl  oar 
hasty  anathemas  at  him,  and  drive  him  from  the 
sacred  Presence  which  he  is  reluctant  to  leave. 

I  have*  somewhere  read  that  when  the  moon 
is  eclipsed  the  Chinese  turn  out  with  their  drams 
and  tomtoms,  making  the  night  hideous  with  their 
tumult,  doing  the  most  that  mere  noise  can  do  to 
frighten  away  the  evil  spirit  which,  as  they  sup- 
pose, is  devouring  the  queen  of  night.  But  I  never 
heard  that  the  evil  spirit  was  frightened  away,  or 
that  the  eclipse  was  any  the  briefer,  or  that  the 
eternal  laws  paused  even  for  an  instant  in  their 
march  because  of  the  din  and  clamour  below. 
Nor  is  the  spirit  of  doubt  to  be  chased  away  by 
mere  noise,  whether  of  argument  or  of  vitupera- 
tion. We  need  not  be  disturbed  and  lose  oar  rest 
because  for  a  while  shadows  obscure  the  heavenly 
light.  The  moon  is  quite  safe,  and  in  God's  ^s^d 
time  will  once  more  clearly  reflect  the  lustre  of  the 
lord  of  day. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  kind  of  doabt  pro- 
ceeding mainly  from  an  affectation  of  singularity 
or  of  superior  thoughtfulness,  which  deserves  no 
respect,  and  which  fM/y  be  best  met  by  rebuke. 
But  there  are  other  kinds  of  doubt  which  should 
move  us,  not  to  rebuke,  but  to  sympathy  and  coin- 
passion.    It  often  happens,  at  a  certain  step  of 
their  mental  development,  that,  in  proportion  to 
their  power  and  sincerity  of  mind,  men  find  it 
hard  to  acquiesce  in  the  popular  creed,  hard  even 
to  accept  and  believe  the  very  truth.    They  vrant 
a  reason  for  faith.     They  see  difficulties  which  are 
hidden  from  men  of  a  less  inquisitive  and  search- 
ing intellect    And  they  are  too  honest  to  profess 
a  faith  of  which  they  are  not  assured,  or  to  aay 
that  they  see  fully  what  they  only  see  in  part. 
And  again,  it  constantly  happens  that  men,  long 
habituated  to  certain  modes  of  thought  and  action, 
-conceive  a  prejudice  in  their  favour,  which  makes 
it  very  hard  fyr  them  to  receive  new  views  of  truth, 
even  when  the  new  are  also  larger  views.    Like 
the  men  in  our  Lord's  parable,  they  have  got  to 
love  their  old  garments  and  their  old  wine ;  and  they 
do  not  and  cannot  "straightway  desire  the  new." 
All  such  doubts,  all  doubts  that  are  sincere  and 
natural,  should  be  met  with  kindness  and  pati^iioe. 
Who  that  really  knows  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
truth  can  look  without  compassion  on  a  neighbour 
struggling  with  the  detaining  bonds  of  habit  and 
prejudice,  and  unable  all  at  onoe  to  shake  them 
off  P    Who  that  knows  the  rarity  and  the  value  of 
sincerity  will  not  respect  a  neighbour  the  Bior& 
because  he  will  not  pidter  with  his  oonscienoe,  and 
pretend  to  see  what  he  cannot  see,  and  to  believe 
what  he  cannot  believe?      From  Christ's  treatr 
ment  of  Nathaaael  let  us  learn  how  to  treat  such 
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doubters  as  these.  Let  us  admire  their  fidelity  to 
conviction,  and  so  predispose  them  to  think  well 
of  our  convictions,  and  to  listen  with  candour 
to  the  arguments  we  allege  on  their  behal£  And 
to  the  end  that  we  may  deal  patiently  and  kindly 
even  with  the  doubts  which  are  most  offenBive  to 
us,  let  us  seek  a  more  sincere  and  hearty  faith 


in  our  own  principles  and  convictions.  For  our 
impatience  of  doubt  often  springs  from  the  fear 
lest  we  should  be  overcome  by  doubt;  wo  grow 
angry,  because  we  are  not  sure  of  ourselves :  w 
find  it  easier  to  ban  and  condemn,  than  to  give 
a  reason,  or  a  sufficient  reason,  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  us. 


FANNY'S    FORTUNE. 

BY   ISA.  CfiAIG-KNOX,  AUTHOR  OP  "  ESTHEUn^EST,"  "TWO  TEAES,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HABBIAQE    IN    HASTE. 

INCE  the  night  on   which 
r    mother    had  interrupted 
r  parting    with    her    lover, 
iatrice    Lovejoy's     relations 
th     that     gentleman     had 
idergone  a  change.     He  was 
)er  and  bolder 'in  his  bear- 
j,  though  he  professed  to  be 
e  with  her  as  ever,  and  was 
I,  in  which  selfishness    and 
e  chief  characteristics.     He 
lan  of  the  very  lowest  type, 
I  had  a  degree  of  physical 
vigour,  in  which  that  type  is    generally   deficient, 
and  which  was  apparent  in  a  tall  and  tolerably 
handsome  figure,  on  which  was  set  the  smaU  low- 
browed head  of  an  English  negro— >a  negro  without 
the  negfro's  affectionate  nature;  or  power  of  idealisa- 
tion.      Between  these  two  it  had  been  a. game  at 
cheat  the  ohc^^t^.     He  had  given  out  that  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  she,  that   she   was  a  lady  whose 
adverse   circumstances    had    obliged   her   to   work 
for  bread,  and  they  had  carried  on  this  deception 
throughout  .their,  courtship.     Both  had  a  slight  sub- 
stratum of  truth  in  their  stories,  he  because  of  his 
birth,  for  he  was  the  disinherited  son  of  a  landed 
proprietor,   and   she   in  that   she   could  remember 
a  time  when  her  family  were  better  housed  and 
clothed  and  fed,  and  in  her  relationship  to  Fanny, 
past  whose  vUla  she  had  once  walked  her  lover,  while 
he  pointed  out  to  her  the  house  where  he  dwelt  with 
his  motherland  sisters,  the  people  whom  he  passed  off 
as  these  relations  being  not  in-  any  way  connected 
with  their  lodger. 

The  world  had  not  used  John  Baselow  over  well- 
had  not  taught  him  much,  we  will  admit,  of  love  or 
reverence,  and  there  "^as  a  time  when  Beatrice  might 
have  taught  him  both.  If  she  had  been  a  good  xm- 
selfish  girl  she  might  have  redeemed  him,  for  the 
poorest  soil  may  g^row  grain  instead  of  nettles.  He 
had  wandered  about  with  her  in  those  city  roads, 
looking  down  on  her  softened  face  and  listening  to 
her  softened  voice  tUl  he  really  loved  her,  and  in  this 


he  was  better  than  he  had  intended  to  be,  for  he  had 
only  intended  to  amuse  himself.  He  loved  her,  and 
he  longed  to  tell  her  the  trut^h,  and  to  ask  her  to 
marry  him,  a  derk  with  two  pounds  a  week ;  and  if 
she  had  married  him  there  and  then,  it  would  have 
lifted  their  whole  lives  into  another  plane*  But  the 
sight  of  that  poor,  ill-clad,  careworn  mother  had 
given  him  a  shock.  He  felt  that  she  had  been  de- 
ceiving him.  He  did  not  resent  it  as  a  more  upright 
man  would  have  resented  it,  and  he  did  not  cease  to 
care  for  her;  but  what  had  been  best  and  purest  in 
his  attachment  perished  at  a  blow.  Evil  may  and 
does  harm  the  good,  but  its  infiuence  on  the  evil  for 
evil  is  incalculable. 

Shortly  after  Geraldine's  removal  to  her  cousin's, 
Beatrice  had  begun  to  suffer  from  the  gpreat  disad- 
vantage under  which  the  bulk  of  Iiondon  workers 
suffer,  the  excessive  fiuctuation  of  employment.  The 
more  exclusively  they  minister  to  the  enjoyments,  the 
luxuries,  the  adornments  of  the  rich,  the  more  liable 
they  are  to  be.  thrown  out  of  work  on  the  shorts 
notice.  Those  who  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  are  comparatively  secure.  , 

Beatrice  worked  half-time  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
at  length  she  was  dismissed  to  take  a  holiday  for  an 
indefinite  period.  She  was  to  be  recalled,  in  short, 
only  when  business  became  brisk.  Such  a  holiday 
was  to  her  simply  hunger  and  despair^, .  She  had  re- 
fused to  share  her  prosperity  with  thoSo  at  hjome,  and 
how  was  she  to  come  upon  them  in  her  adversity? 
At  first  she  would  not  condescend  tq.thls^  and  bore 
privation  with  Spartan  firmnes£(.  .  It  w;is  .not  till 
she  had  lived  on  bread  and  water  for  diays  .t)iat  she 
yielded  ao  far  as  to  share  the  poor  enoughj  .meals  of 
her  parents.  She  had  defended  herself  for  her  ft)rmer 
hardness — that  is,  in  her  own  opinion,  for  she  cared 
little  for  the  opinions  of  others — by  her  resolution  to 
help  her  sisters  as  soon  as  she  herself  was  secure. 
She  had  the  true  spirit  of  an  adventuress,  and  despised 
her  father  and  mother  for  plodding  on  as  they  did, 
sinking  into  the  mire  of  poverty  deeper  and  deeper 
at  every  step.  Beatrice  knew  she  had  beauty;  she 
knew  all  her  good  pointfl — ^that  she  carried  herself 
well  and  proudly,  that  she  spoke  well,  and  had  none 
of  the  vulgarities  which  she  saw  and  heard  every  day. 
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Therefore  she  detennined  to  marry  well,  aad  set 
about  doing  so  with  inflexible  purpose.  She  believed 
in  John  Boselow,  for  he  was  well  drassed  and  well 
educa^,  boastful  and  energetic,  and  sh^  had  resolved 
to  many  him ;  but  in  her  desperation  she  had  Ten> 
tared  to  push  matters  to  this  issue,  and  had  found 
herself  foiled;  felt,  too,  that  it  was  her  poverty  and 
the  poverty  of  her  home  that  had  foiled  her;  and  was 
very  bitter  against  both.  And  this  bitterness  extended 
to  her  lover ;  she  made  up  her  mind  to  throw  him  over 
and  try  again. 

Full  of  her  purpose,  she  met  him  one  evening, 
and  as  she  came  up  to  him  refused  his  outstretched 
hand.  The  girl  was  pale  with  suppressed  passion, 
and  did  not  notice  that  he,  too,  was  labouring  under 
great  excitement^  only  that  it  seemed  of  an  entirely 
pleasurable  kind.  She  told  him  she  had  come  to  say 
good-bye,  and  as  disguise  was  no  longer  pecesaary,  ex- 
plained her  circumstances  frankly.  She  would  have  left 
him  then  and  there,  but  he  detained  her.  He  had  such 
a  story  to  tell,  and  no  one  to  tell  it  to.  Besides,  her 
truth  had  been  much  more  effective  than  her  fiction, 
sad  her  thin,  pale  face  under  the  moonlight  looked 
lovelier  than  he  had  ever  beheld  it.  He  detained 
her,  and  forced  her  to  listen. 

He^  too,  told  the  truth  this  time,  and  .discarded 
the  mythical  mother  and  sisters.  His  story  was  a 
fltzange  one.  His  fatiier,  after  having  cast  him  off 
for  years,  had  left  hin^  his  heir.  He  had  been 
vritten  for ;  he  had  hurried  down  to  the  funeral,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance.  He  had  a 
handsome  dwelling-house;  he  had  some  hundreds  of 
acres.  He  had  a  bank  balance,  on  which  he  had 
actually  drawn ;  and  yet  none  of  these  did  he  offer  to 
share  with  her. 

But  Beatrice  was  dazzled.  She  laid  aside  her  ill* 
humour;  she  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  arrayed  herself 
in  every  false  enchantment.  He  could  not  part  with 
her;  he  was  enslaved  by  her,  as  the  songs  of  all 
nations  have  sung  of  men  enslaved  by  false  enchant- 
ments. * 

And  she  held  her  own :  supped  with  him  for  the 
first  time,  and,  regardless  of  everything  else  but  the 
stake  she  was  playing,  walked  with  him  again,  until 
■he  was  nigh  to  fainting  with  exhaustion.  And  he 
would  have  had  her  not  to  go  home  at  all,  but  to  stay 
under  the  protection  of  his  landlady  till  the  morrow, 
when  he  should  make  her  his  wife. 

On  the  first  point  Beatrice  held  her  ground;  on 
the  second  she  yielded,  promising  that  on  the  morrow 
ihe  would  leave  her  father's  house,  and  cut  herself 
off  from  her  kindred  for  ever. 

They  were  to  be  married  before  a  registrar,  and  to 
take  their  departure  at  once  for  the  house  of  which 
John  Baselow  had  come  into  possession.  At  parting 
he  gave  her  a  sum  of  money — not  a  lajrge  sum,  but 
floffieient,  in  her  hands,  to  make  her  presentable, 
fihe  was  to  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock. 

When  she  came  home  that  night,  even  she  was 


touched  by  the  look  of  haggard  misery  on  her  lather's 
f aoe,  as  he  said,  or  rather  wailed,  "  Oh,  Beatrice — 
Beatcioe !  I  was  coming  out  to  look  for  you." 

"  I'm  all  rights"  she  said  carelessly.  "  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  be  so  anxious  about  me"  But  she  kissed 
him,  which  she  had  not  done  for  a  long  time,  and 
came  in  and  sat  down  by  the  fire,  pretending  to  warm 
herself. 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  him  sitting  there,  with 
the  tears  chasing  each  other  down  his  wan  cheeks, 
and  she  went  over  and  knelt  by  his -side  on  the' 
hearth. 

"  IVe  not  done  any  harm  staying  out  so  late,"  she 
said,  **  and  I  am  sorry  it  has  vexed  you.  There,  I 
have  a  sweetheart,  and  Vm  going  to  be  married  soon, 
that's  alL  Do  believe  me,  and  be  sure  that  I  can 
take  care  of  myself."  S^he  comlorted  him,  and  coaxed 
him  to  drink  a  little  tea^  and  then  to  go  to  bed,  which 
he  did,  and  she  stol^  in  and  saw  him  sleeping  like  a 
child. 

But  she  could  not  sleep.  Her  faintness  had  given 
place  to  excitement.  She  went  to  her  room  and 
looked  out.her  best  things,  that  she  might  put  them 
on  in  the  meaning.  She  had  little  save  the  one  set 
that  was  worth  taking,  so  that  she  need  not  encumber 
herself,  and  had  nothing  to  regret  leaving  behind. 
She  made  np  the  fire,  however,  and  sat,  altering  and 
trimming,  till  morning.  At  last  she  became  sleepy 
and  chill,  and  crept  off  to  bed. 

Mr.  Lovcjoy  was  up  first,  and  had  lighted  the  firo 
and  made  the  breakfast,  and  Albert  was  gone  also. 
She  was  glad  that  he  was,  for  he  would  have  treated 
her  savagely  enough  for  staying  ou^  so  late  the 
evening  before.  She  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way 
of  reproach  from  her  father.  He  had  drawn  the  little 
table  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  a  pathetic  desire  to 
make  her  comfortable.  It  was  covered  with  a  brown 
stuff  imitating  }>olished  mahogany,  and  on  it  were 
set  two  cups  and  saucers,  a  half -consumed  loaf,  and 
a  basin  of  1»own  sugar.  It  was  to  be  her  last  meal 
at  home,  and  these  things  ^ere  photographed  on  the 
memory  of  Beatrice  Lovejpy,  along  with  the  feelings 
of  the  hour,  as  she  and  her  father  sat  opposite  to  each 
other  during  the  silent  meaJ.  They  were  so  photo- 
graphed that  through  all  her  future  life  she  was 
never  secure — ^however  differently  surrounded,  how- 
ever far  off  the  thought  of  such  things  might  be— 
against  having  them  flash  before  her  mental  sight, 
with  more  or  less  of  insufferable  vividness. 

After  breakfast  she  went  up  to  her  own  room,  and 
her  father  went  out..  Her  mother  had  not  returned. 
Should  she  wait  for  her  ?  She  was  later  than  usual. 
Perhape  Geraldine  was  worse.  Beatrice  made  xip 
her  mind  to  wait  as  long  as  she  could.  Her  sister- 
in-law  and  the  children  were  moving  about ;  but  she 
avoided  tiiem,  as  indeed  she  usually  did.  She  dressed 
herself  deliberately;  but  Krs.  Lovejoy  did  not  return. 
Then  she  took  an  envelope— -she  happened  to  have 
one  and  a  scrap  of  pi^er — ^and  wrote :  "  I  am  gone 
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to  be  married,  and  miut  bid  you  good-bye;"  and 
addreBBing  tke  envelope  to  her  father,  she  eneloeed 
in  it  one  of  the  soTereig^  her  lover  had  given  her, 
and  hid  it  in  a  little  tin  tea-box  which  stood  on  a 
shelf  in  the  enpboard;  then  tuning  the  key  in  the 
parlour  door  she  left  the  house,  and  never  once  looked 
behind  her.  

CHAPTER  XXX. 

BECONCILKD. 

Mrs.  Lovbjot  had  combined  on  that  morning  a  visit 
to  the  warehouse  for  which  she  usually  worked  with 
her  journey  home,  and  she  was  not  surprised  when  she 
came  in  to  leam  that  Beatrice  had  already  gone  out. 
She  did  not  ascertain  the  fact  for  herself,  for  she 
went  straight  into  the  little  back  kitchen,  where 
Emily  was  washing  out  her  children's  socks  and 
pinafores,  and  learnt  from  her  that  nothing  had 
happened — "  nothing  particular,"  peace-loving  Emily 
said,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  her  sister-in- 
law  remaining  out  till  past  midnight. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  had  gone  forth  on  one  of  his  weary 
rounds  in  an  outlying  district,  and  would  not  be  home 
till  evening.  Mrs.  Lovejoy  had  brought  some  work 
with  her,  and  as  there  was  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  she 
establiriied  herself  there,  and  commenced  sewing 
with  her  usual  industry.  When  it  drew  near  dinner- 
time she  began  to  think  of  preparing  a  meal  for 
herself,  and  as,  like  many  poor  women,  she  lived  on 
tea  and  bread,  she  must  have  found  that  little  note 
in  the  tea-caddy  immediately.  But  Emily  came  to 
the  rescue.  She  had  prepared  a  meal  for  herself  and 
the  children,  and  called  her  mother-in-law  to  share 
it,  which  she  did. 

After  dinner,  followed  by  a  cup  of  teai,  the  children 
were  set  upon  the  floor  to  play,  and  both  women 
began  upon  the  dresses  Mrs.  Lov^oy  had  brought 
from  the  warehouse. 

The  afternoon  passed  swiftly,  and  at  length  Albert 
came  home.  Then  Mrs.  Lovejoy  went  down-stairs  to 
her  own  room,  lighted  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to 
await  her  husband,  working  on  with  might  and  main, 
for  every  stitch  told,  but  the  sum  of  a  hard  day's 
stitching  would  only  bring  her  a  single  shilling. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mr.  Lovcgoy  came 
home,  looking  weary  and  dispirited.  Mrs.  Lovcjjoy 
only  looked  up  from  her  work  for  a  moment. 

"  No  luck  to-day,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  look. 
It  was  the  usual  formula;  and  her  needle  flew  faster 
and  w\kh  a  firmer  dick. 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the  fire,  sighing  wearily, 
and  looked  at  her  busy  hands ;  there  seemed  reproach 
in  their  rapid  movement.  She  did  not  rise  to  pre* 
pare  a  meal  for  him,  as  she  had  done  in  long-past 
times.  The  kettle  was  simmering  on  the  hob,  and 
he  could  make  tea  for  himself.  Xt  was  his  usual 
custom  now  to  jfrepare  his  own.  But  he  did  not 
seem  in  a  huny  to  do  so  now.  He  was  too  tired  to 
be  hungry,  and  hfi  sat  and  sighed. 


MxB.  Lovejoy  glanced  up  again,  and  seeing  that  he 
looked  unusually  weary  offered  to  do  it  for  him. 

The  offer  was  enough  to  revive  him.  *<  Never 
mind,  my  dear,"  he  answered  brightly;  'Til  be  all 
right  in  a  minute  or  two;''  and  presently  he  rose 
and  went  about  the  task.  It  came  into  his  head  to 
ask  for  Beatrice  as  he  reached  down  the  tea-caddy 
from  its  shelf.     "  Has  she  come  home  ?"  he  said. 

"  No,"  answered  her  mother,  sharply. 

He  had  got  the  teapot,  and  opened  the  little  box 
to  take  out  a  spoonful  of  tea,  when  looking  in  be 
saw  the  folded  paper  placed  there  by  Beatrice,  and 
stopped  to  take  it  out.  He  felt  the  coin  in  it^  aod 
asked  simply,  "  What  is  this  ?  " 

"How  can  I  tell?"  repUed  his  wife. 

He  unfolded  the  paper  in  silence,  and  the  sovereign 
rolled  out  and  dropped  unheeded  on  the  floor,  caoBing 
Mrs.  Lovcjjoy  to  start  and  eome  to  a  standstill,  for 
she  had  caught  the  gleam  of  the  gold.  But  no  word 
came  from  her  husband.  He  stood  like  one  stimned 
and  bewildered.  At  last  he  smiled  faintly,  snd  said, 
"  Beatrice  is  married.^ 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  did  not  reply.  She  came  over  to  ber 
husband  and  snatched  the  paper  from  his  hands  and 
read. 

"I  couldn't  have  believed  it,"  she  cried.  Tbe 
piece  of  gold  was  lying  on  the  hearth  in  the  fire- 
light. ''A  clandestine  marriage,'*  she  repeated, 
pointing  to  it.  "  Look  at  that ! "  They^both  stood 
and  looked  at  it  a  for  moment  with  horror  in  tbeir 
eyes;  neither  advanced  to  lift  it  Up.  Starvation 
itself  would  not  have  tempted  them  to  touch  that 
gold. 

Then  poor  Mr.  Lovqjoy'B  limbs  gave  way  and  be 
sank  into  a  chair,  sobbing,  "  Merciful  Father !  wbat 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  misery?" 

It  was  not  what  he  had  done  that  was  rising  np 
against  him,  it  was  what  he  had  left  undone.  It  waa 
what  he  had  left  undone  that  spoke  in  the  bard 
.sentence  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  distance, 
thoilgh  it  was  spoken  close  to  him.  "You've  not 
provided  for  me  and  mj  children  as  I'd  a  rigbt  to 
expect." 

Having  said  this,  Mrs.  Lovcgoy  sat  down  and  did 
nothing — a  sign  in  her  of  suffering  too  great  to  admit 
of  mitigation  or  relief.  She  was  an  unimaginative, 
irreligious  woman,  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  work 
which  was  almost  a  religion  to  her;  but  she  was 
thinking,  "  Oh !  if  Beatrice  had  only  died ;  had  only 
been  lying  up-stairs  in  the  little  bare  room  still  and 
cold,  as  the  others  who  were  gone  had  lain,  she  oonld 
have  thanked  God  as  she  had  never  thanked  Him  in 
all  her  life." 

Something  m^ht  be  done  before  the  night  dosed 
in*  but  what?  Somebody  might  be  sent  forth  to 
seek  her,  but  where  ?  They  did  not  even  know  tbe 
name  of  the  man  she  had  married.  Her  father  did 
not  even  know  him  by  sight ;  her  mother  did— abe 
would  know  him  anywhere  she  felt  snre^  theogh 
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she  had  seen  him  only  onoe.  Bat  how  would  this 
&elp  l&em  P  Beatrioe  would  not  retom  with  them  if 
found  that  very  henr.  They  knew  this  too  welL 
From  a  child  her  power  of  resistance — ^her  hard, 
unyielding  obstinacy,  even  to  her  own  hurt — ^had 
been  wonderful.  No,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
Mrs.  Loy^oy  made  up  her  mind,  and  yet  the  idea 
that  nothing  was  being  done  was  unbearable. 

She  was  the  first  to  arouse  herself,  and  she  set  to 
work  to  make  the  tea,  in  the  midst  of  the  preparation 
of  which  her  hdsband  had  stopped.  She  made  it,  and 
set  it  before  him,  and  bade  him  eat  and  drink.  It  re- 
minded both  of  more  than  one  meal  after  death  had 
been  in  the  house,  and  one  lay  in  it  with  lips  dosed 
for  erer.  And  they  both  ate  just  as  they  had  eaten 
on  those  occasions,  with  neither  relish  nor  desire,  but 
from  the  mere  habit  and  necessity  of  eating. 

Nor  did  they  mention  her  name  between  them 
again.  Albert  was  up-stairs ;  but  they  did  not  go  to 
him.  They  tacitly  agreed  not  to  proclaim  their  loss. 
They  shrank  from  telling  it  as  they  would  have 
shrunk  from  telling  their  most  secret  shame. 

But  at  length  the  father  rose  and  said,  "I  am 
gmng  now ; "  and  his  wife  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had 
odd  it  out  what  he  meant.  He  was  going  out  into 
ths  city,  upon  which  the  darkness  had  already  come 
dovn,  to  wander  up  and  down  in  search  of  a  clue  to 
ier  whereabouts.  Then  he  went  out  quietly,  and 
Mis.  Loyejoy  began  to  prepare  to  go  to  G^raldine. 
The  hoiut  bad  nearly  come  when  she  usually  set  out. 
She  hesitated  whether  she  would  go  up-stairs  first. 
The  children  were  being  put  to  bed.  They  were 
Isurmng^  poor  little  things,  to  be  quiet  as  mice  when 
their  father  was  at  home.  She  listened,  and  heard 
not  a  sound.  Then  she  too  went  out  without  a 
sign;  and  when  she  reached  G«raldine's  bedside 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  emotion  yisible  on  her  hard 
features. 

G^eraldine  had  been  yery  much  better  than  usual 
tliat  day.  Her  cough  had  ceased,  and  her  spirits  had 
riaen.  She  was  quite  light  and  gay  when  Fanny  and 
Ada  said  good  night  and  left  her  alone  with  her 
mother.     She  was  full  of  Ada's  plans. 

Mrs.  Loyg'oy  was  far  from   approving;    but  sho 
said  yeiy  little.  What  could  she  say,  when  Qeraldine 
spoke  of  a  time  which  her  mother  knew  would  never  { 
oome? 

"I  feel  so  much  better,"  she  said.  "I  think  I 
shall  get  well  yet,  mother ;  and  x>6rhaps  I  could  sing 
too.  Ada  ftiys  the  singers  at  concerts  make  a  great 
deal  of  money — sometimes  five  pounds  in  a  single 
night  She  has  found  out  all  about  it;  sh^  asked 
the  professor  to-day.  And  Beatrice  might  help  too," 
ahe  added,  speaking  with  pauses  between  the  sen- 
tenfles.  "Ada's  voice  and  hers  go  together  better 
t^an  mine.  It  is  a  wonder  we  never  thought  of  it 
before.- 

Her  mother  told  her  she  must  not  speak  so  much. 
"Tiyte  sleep,  Jerry,"  she  said.     Mrs.  Lov€|joy  was 


busy  working  by  the  light  of  the  shaded  lamp.  Sh^ 
always  brought  her  work  with  her  when  she  had 
any. 

"  I  seem  to  have  so^  much  to  say  to-night,''  she 
answered.  "I  think  I  see  Ada.  How  pretty  she 
looked  the  other  night.  Ada  looks  well  in  slight 
things.  But  Beta  would  look  best  in  silk.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  her  to  oome  and  see  me,  mother." 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  suppressed  a  groan.  "  Jerry  dear," 
she  said  again,  "  try  and  go  to  sleep.  Could  you  try 
if  I  put  out  the  lamp  ?  *' 

"  Not  just  yet,  please,"  said  Geraldine ;  "I  am  not 
sleepy.    I  do  want  to  see  Beta,  mamma." 

"Why  should  you  wish  to  see  Beatrioe?"  said 
Mrs.  Lovqjoy  sharply ;  *'  I'm  sure  she  has  not  been 
very  kind  to  yoil." 

"Thafs  why,  mother.  You  blamed  her  about 
me,"  answered  Greraldine,  "  and  I  want  to  tell  her 
that  I  don't  feel  it  any  more,  that  I  love  her  all  the 
same." 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  actually  gproaned  this  time,  and  in 
her  heart  felt  something  very  like  hatred  for  her 
eldest  daughter. 

"  Do  you  know,"  continued  Geraldine,  "that  lying 
here  thinking  things,  I  seem  to  know  people  so  much 
better — to  know  what  goes  on  in  their  minds,  I 
mean.  I  think  hard  things  have  made  Beta  hard, 
mamma,  and  that  if  she  was  happy,  and  everybody 
was  very  good  to  her,  she  would  be  kind.  I  mean  to 
try  and  be  good  to  her.     Tell  her  she  is  to  come." 

"Jerry,  Jerry,  don't  talk  that  way!"  cried  her 
mother :  "  Beatrice  has  gone." 

"Where  has  she  gone  ?"  said  Geraldine. 
"  She  has  left  us,"  answered  her  mother. 
"Left  home! — ^howP"  asked  Geraldine,  raising 
herself  on  her  elbow.  "Mother,  what  do  you  mean?'' 
she  added  faintly,  for  her  niother's  hands  were  wrung 
in  her  lap,  and  two  tears,  that  looked  quite  hard  and 
crystalline,  the  first  the  girl  had  ever  seen  her  shed, 
had  fallen  upon  them. 

It  was  too  late  for  reserve  now,  and  Jerry,  young 
and  innocent  as  she  was,  was  too  sadly  wise. 

"  She  is  gone  to  be  married,"  said  Mrs.IjOvq*oy ; 
"but  we  knew  nothing  more.  She  has  been  cruel  to 
the  last." 

''Where  is  father?"  asked  Geraldine  with  a  sob, 
and  sinking  back. 

"  Ck>ne  to  try  and  find  out  about  it.  Hush  !  hush !  *' 
Geraldine  closed  her  eyes,  and  there  was  silence 
in  the  room  for  a  long  time — at  least,  so  it  seemed. 
The  little  timepiece  ticked  loudly.  Mrs.  Lov^oy  sat 
with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and  Geraldine  lay  with . 
her  closed  eyes,  and  looked  like  one  already  dead. 

At  length  her  voice,  grown  thinner  and  fainter, 
broke  the  sOenoe.  "Mother,  I  don't  want  to  live 
any  m6re.  It  has  come  to  me  just  now,  what  they've 
aU  been  wishing  and  praying  for  me  to  have,  the 
desire  to  popart  and  to  be  with  ChriBt,  which  is  far 
better." 
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She  paused  after  the  solemn  words,  sounding  ten- 
fold more  solemn  because  this  mother  and  child  had 
never  spoken  of  such  things.  The  one  had  nerer 
taught^  th»  other  never  learned  them.  And  hearing 
them  spoken  then,  not  only  awe,  but  feiar  and  pain 
oppressed  Mrs.  Lovejoy.  They  seemed  at  once  to 
carry  her  favourite  child  out  of  her  reach  for  ever — 
to  remove  her  to  a  distance  g!reater  than  even  the 
distance  of  death. 

"Mother,"  sounded  the  sweet,  faint  voice  once 
more,  "  I  could^'t  at  first  pray  for  myself  aa  they 
told  me;  bat  it  comes  all  right  with  me  praying 
for  you  and  father  and  the  rest.  I  wonder  if  father 
will  find  her.  I  wonder  if  I  could  help  him  to  find 
her  if  I  went  now." 

Her  mother  rose  and  drew  near  her.  "  Oh,  hush  ! 
— hush!  Jerry,  my  child."  She  thought  she  was 
beginning  to  wander  in  her  mind. 

G-eraldine*B  eyes  closed,  her  lips  moved,  and  then 
gradually;  with  her  mother  standing  by  her,  she  fell 
into  a  peaceful  sleep. 


Mr^  Lovcgoy  wandered  up  and  down,  far  aud  near, 
coming  home  again  and  again  to  see  if  by  any  possi- 
bility Beatrice  might  be  there,  and  still  returning  to 
his  fmitless  quest.  He  loitered  in  roads  where  the 
gas  glared  on  the  pavement,  and  fell  on  the  faces  of 
the  crowd,  trying  to  scrutinise  each  till  his  brain  was 
in  a  whirl,  and  all  mingled  in  one  hurrying,  fantastic 
stream ;  then  he  walked  into  quiet  bye-roads,  where 
he  met  people  mostly  two  and  two.  But  no  Bcatriee. 
He  had  come  out  of  one  of  these  quiet  dark  roads 
out  of  the  light  of  a  corner  public-house,  facing  into 
the  principal  thoroughfare,  when  suddenly  he  felt 
the  pavement  slipping  from  beneath  his  feet.  He 
clutched  at  the  wall,  which  seemed  receding  also,  and 
then  he  knew  no  more  what  had  happened  till  he 
woke,  bruised  and  shivering  with  cold,  on  the  hard 
pavement.  It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  no  one  hod 
seen  him  fall;  that  no  police  functionary  was  at 
hand,  or  he  might  have  wakened  on  the  hard  bench  of 
a  police  cell,  imprisoned  for  the  night  aa  drunk  and 
disorderly.  {To  be  cojitiKued.) 


SCRItTURE     LESSONS     FOR     SCHOOL     AND     HOME. 

SCRIPTUEB  CHARACTERS.    No.  10.    New  Series.    Job. 


Chaptitrs  to  be  read — Job  i.,  ii.,  xlii, 

O  THE  TBACUBS. — It  is  uot  intended  in 
this  lesson    to    give    any,    even    the 


briefest,  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  Such  a  subject  would 
be  altogether  beyond  the  capacity  of 

the  children,  for  whom  these  lessons  are  intended. 

But  the  man  himself,  in  his  pathetic  story,  his  trials, 

his  patience,  and  his  returning  prosperity,  will  be 

found  to  interest  the  children  much. 

I.  Job  at  home.  (Eeadi  1 — 5.)  Try  and  picture 
to  the  children  the  life  of  an  Eastern  prince  or 
sheikh,  recalling  the  history  of  AbraJaam  or  Jacob. 
Job  himself,  the  father  of  the  family,  a  godfearing, 
upright  man,  "  eschewing  evil,  and  fearing  God." 
His  wife  (ii.  10)  only  appearing  after  his  trials. 
His  seven  sons  feasting  and  drinking,  leading  careless 
lives,  forgetting  God,  and  persuading  their  sisters  to 
join  them ;  his  substance  also  very  great,  eonsisting 
of  flocks  and  herds,  after  the  custom  of  the  East. 
Even  in  this  picture  we  have  an  insight  into  Job's 
piety,  in  his  daily  prayers  and  burnt-offerings  for  his 
sons,  lest  in  their  merriment  they  should  have  blas- 
phemed God,  a  sin  punishable  with  death  (Lev.  xxiv. 
15,  16).  How  much  must  such  a  wealthy  and  good 
man  have  been  respected  and  enVied.  ' 

II.  Job  tempted  in  his  bstate.  (Bead  i.  6—22.) 
Ask  who  are  called  the  "  sons  of  God "  (Job  xxrviii. 
7).  Angels,  being  created  beings,  are  such  equally 
with  men.  Refer  to  1  Kings  xxii.  19  for  another 
instance  of  God's  being  represented  as  holding  a 


council  in  heaven.  Point  out  the  fact  that  Satan 
is  spoken  of  as  a  .person  and  not  merely  as  an  in- 
fluence, and  refer  to  Matt.  iv.  2,  where  he  is  men- 
tioned as  coming  to,  and  holding  conversation  with 
Christ,  and  show  the  children  that  just  as  God  is  a 
Spirit  (John  iv.  24),  and  the  angels  are  good  spirits 
(Heb.  i.  7),  so  Satan  is  a  bad  spirit,  always  going 
about  the  earth  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  (1 
Peter  v.  8).  Now  question  the  children  upon  the 
story,  pointing  out  (1)  how  aU  poesessions  come  from 
Qod  (ver.  10).  E^mind  of  Jacob,  "whom  God  blessed, 
so  that  his  flocks  and  herds  increased  (Gen.  xzz. 
43) ;  of  Solomon,  to  wh«m  God  gave  riches  as  well 
as  wisdom ;  and,  universally,,  all  good  gifts  are  from 
God  (James  i.  17).  (2)  How  Qod  permits  trials  of 
our  faith.  Explain  carefully  to  the  children  the 
difference  between  temptation  and  triaL  The  devil 
tempts  us  to  sin  directly  and  indirectly  :  God  tempts 
no  man  (James  i  13);  but  Gk>d  allows  us  to  be 
tempted  in  order  to  *'try"  us,  or  "make  trial"  of 
our  faith  and  obedience.  Thus  Eve's  obedience  was 
tried  or  tested,  and  found  to  fail ;  Abraham's  aith 
was  tried,  or  tempted  (Gen.  xxii.  1),  and  found  firm. 
As  an  illustration  show  how  gold  must  be  tested  in 
the  fire  in  order  to  be  purified.  So  man  is  ti-ied  for 
his  good,  but  never  more  than  he  can  bear  (1  Cor.  x. 
13).  Question  as  to  Job's  trials— his  oxen,  asses, 
sheep,  camels,  servants,  and  children  successively 
destroyed,  and  he  and  his  wife  left  alone.  Picture 
the  desolate  house,  and  the  parents'  grief.  Kemind 
of  the  lamentation  of  David  over  one  beloved  sou 
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(2  Sam.  xviiL  23),  here  whole  heuse  destroyed.  (3) 
Th/Q  €fftU  of  iridU,  Aflk  what  Satan  thought  Job 
would  do,  and  what  most  men  would  do  with  such  an 
accnmnlation  of  troubles.  Why  did  not  Job  sink 
tmder  them?  What  did  he  do  (ver.  20)?  Show 
how  he  acted  in  accordance  with  God's  description 
in  ver.  8.  He  worshipped — i.e.,  recognised  God  as 
Sovereign  Lord,  who  had  a  right  to  demand  all 
from  him ;  he  hlessed  God,  eVen  for  taking  away  his 
dearest  things  from  him.  Show  how  this  conduct 
showed  paiience  under  suffering,  resigTiation  to  God's 
will,  and  implicit  faith  in  God  as  wise  and  upright 
Creator. 

III.  Job  tempted  in  his  peeson.  (Read  chap, 
ii.)  Ask  the  children  which  would  be  the  greatest 
trial — the  loss  of  worldly  goods  or  of  health.  So 
ask  how  Satan  now  wished  God  to  allow  him  to 
tempt  Job.  Again  point  to  the  conversation  between 
God  and  Satan,  and  show  what  it  teaches  us  (1)  of 
the  perpetual  watch  kept  over  us  by  God,  so  that  He 
spies  out  all  our  ways  (see  Ps.  cxxxiz.  1 — 5),  and  also 
how  Satan  is  always  restlessly  wandering  about  the 
earth  seeking  to  do  evil.  Show  also  (2)  that  Satan's 
power  is  limited  (ver.  5,  6).  Only  as  God  allows  him 
can  he  do  anything  to  us,  and  press  strongly  upon 
the  children  the  fact  that  as  with  Job's  body  so  with 
our  aouls,  Satan  can  only  tempt,  not  make  us  sin. 
Eefer  to  Christ  (Heb.  iv.  15)  to  show  that  we  may  be 
as  pure  after  temptation  as  before ;  it  is  temptation 
trifled  with  that  begets  sin  (James  i.  15).  Kew  tiy 
and  picture  Job  in  his  miserable  condition — his  pos- 
i^essions  taken  from  him,  his  children  dead,  his  body 
covered  with  loathsome  boils.  What  was  left  in  life 
worth  having  ?  Ask  who  gave  way  to  despair  about 
him — not  himself,  but  his  wife,  telling  him  to  '*  curse 
God,  and  die."  Ask  what  Job's  answer  was  (ver.  10),  i 
and  point  out  how  what  we  call  "  evils  "  are  not  really  ; 
such  to  God's  people.  They  were  not  so  to  Job,  for 
they  developed  his  character,  and  have  proved  of 
inexpressible  comfort  to  thousands  since;  so  that 
all  that  happens  is  good  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11).  Now  refer 
to  the  visit  of  his  three  friends.  Show  the  greatness 
of  their  sorrow  and  sympathy,  sitting  down  in  silence 
for  seven  days. 

IV.  Job  bestobed  to  pbospebitt.     (Bead  chap, 


zlii.)  It  will  be  sufficient  to  tell  the  children  that 
Job  and  his  friends  had  a  long  argument  about  Gk>d's 
dealings  with  him,  and  in  the  end  Job  humbled 
himself  before  God,  confessing  his  sin  (ver.  6),  and 
God  graciously  accepted  him.  Ask  what  God  said 
about  his  three  friends,  and  what  they  were  required 
to  do,  and  how  Job  was  to  pray  for  them.  From 
this  let  the  children  see  (1)  how  important  it  is  to 
have  a  right  knowledge  of  God.  Show  how  carefully 
we  ought  to  study  the  Scriptures  (John  v.  39) ;  for 
upon  our  knowledge  of  God  depends  our  eternal  life 
(John  xvii.  3).  (2)  Also,  how  ignorance  of  God  is  a 
sin  to  be  confessed  and  mourned  over.  Bemind  how 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  convince  men  of  the  sin  of 
unbelief  (John  xvi.  9).  They  may  learn  also  (3)  the 
duty  and '  blessing  of  intercessory  prayer.  Tl^ey 
offered  up  a  sacrifice,  bnt  Job's  prayer  for  them 
prevailed.  Now  God  restored  to  Job  his  posses- 
sions twofold.  New  children  were  bom  to  him,  and 
his  latter  end  was  blessed  more  than  the  beginning 
(ver.  12).  See  Ezek.  xiv.  14  for  the  estimation  in 
which  Noah  was  held  by  God,  and  in  James  v,  11  he 
is  quoted  as  an  example  of  patience. 

Pbactical  lessons.  Let  the  children  see  (1)  how 
riches,  &c.,  alone  cannot  give  happiness,  vfor  they 
may  flee  away.  (2)  How  all  we  have  is  God's,  lent 
us  only  for  a  time,  given  or  taken  awi^y  at  God'a 
pleasure.  (3)  The  beneficial  effect  of  trial  when 
borne  rightly,  teaching  patience  and  resignation, 
rendering  the  person  more  like  Christ.  Let  children 
learn  to  bear  their  little  trials  patiently. 

QueBiions  to  he  answered, 

1.  Describe  Job's  life  at  home.  How  did  his 
anxiety  for  his  sons  show  itself  ? 

2.  Show  that  Satan  is  a  real  person.  What  may 
we  learn  about  his  })Ower  ? 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  temptation  and 
trial. 

4.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  Job's  argu- 
ments with  his  friends  ? 

5.  Where  and  how  is  Job  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
the  Bible  ? 

6.  Give  three  practical  lessons  the  subject  teaches 


THE  GRIEFS  OF  CRIPPLE   TOM. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
IHE  autumn  and  winter  passed  away, 
and  the  spring-time  and  summer  came, 
without  bringing  any  incident  in  the 
histoiy  of  Cripple  Tom  or  his  friend 
worth  recording ;  but  there  was  during 
all  these  months  a  gradual  growth  in  the  mind  of 
the  elder  lad,  both  of  intelligence  and  of  feeling. 
The  development  was  too  gradual  to  have  attracted 


the  attention  of  any  of  those  around 'him.  Who  can 
tell  when  the  commonest  weed  begins  to  put  forth 
its  unnoticed  fiower  ?  Could  I  have  listened  to  every 
word  that  Tom  spoke,  even  to  his  deaf  companion,  I 
should  still  be  unable  to  point  to  the  minute  stages 
through  which  his  mental  life  was  passing;  for  no 
grey-haired  man  whose  conscience  is  burdened  with 
many  a  sinful  memory,  no  smooth-browed  girl,  how- 
ever sensitive  to  the  world's  gaze,  is  more  reticent 
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of  the  inner  thoughts  and  feelings  than  is  a  child*  or 
a  youth  just  passing  out  of  mental  infancy.  One 
thing,  however,  that  greatly  contributed  to  (though 
it  did  not  entirely  cause)  Tom's  advancement  was  the 
instruction  which  he  received  from  Miss  Burton 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

For  some  time  Tom's  teacher  had  thought  that 
she  ought  to  try  to  teach  him  to  read ;  but  she  half 
feared  that  it.might  seem  to  be  her  duty  to  go  and 
teach  him  at  his  own  home — at  that  filthy  cottage. 
She  knew  that  Mrs.  fiobinson  was  in  a  very  deplorable 
state,  despised  even  by  the  less  exemplary  wemen  of 
the  village  for  her  idleness,  dirtiness,  and  disregard 
of  the  good  opinion  of  others.  She  knew  ako  that 
she  could  no  more  expect  to  induce  this  woman  to 
change  her  habits  and  ways  of  life,  to 'become  a 
decent,  cleanly,  church-going,  dutiful  wife  and 
mother,  by  visiting  her,  tract  in  hand,  and  treating 
her  to  a  small  lecture  once  a  week  or  once  a  fort- 
night, than  she  could  expect  to  change  a  thistle  into 
a  rose-bush  by  carefully  anointing  it  every  week 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  rose-water.  She  knew 
that  the  only  way  by  which  she  could  reasonably 
hope  to  bring  about  a  change,  even  in  the  outward 
details  of  Mrs.  Bobinson's  life,  was  by  getting  her  to 
look  upon  her  as  a  friend,  whom  it  would  be  a  pain 
to  displease  and  a  pleasure  to  gratify.  She  knew 
also  that  if  Mrs.  Bobinson  would  allow  her  to  visit 
her  cottage  several  times  a  week  for  the  sake  of 
teaching  her  son  to  read,  she  might  in  time  come  to 
have  a  great  influence  over  her — an  influence  far 
greater  than  could  be  gained  in  any  other  way. 
Notwithstanding  all  this.  Miss  Burton  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  undertake  the  task.  She  had  not  been 
thinking  of  the  mother's  improvement,  but  the 
son's;  and  she  felt  very  doubtful  whether  she  was 
capable  of  going  to  such  a  place  and  spending  even 
half  an  hour  in  it  three  or  four  days  a  week, 'for 
weeks  together.  So  she  compromised  the  matter  by 
inviting  Tom  to  come  to  the  summer-house  for  an 
hour's  lesson  on  four  days  a  week;  and  that  the 
lessons  might  be  the  better  valued,  she  limited  the 
invitation  to  a  month  to  begin  with. 

Tom  gladly  accepted  the  month's  lessons.  On  the 
second  morning  he  begged  that  his  friend  might 
come  too.  Miss  Burton  was  glad  to  have  him  come, 
and  provided  him  with  pictures  to  look  at  during 
Tom's  lessons.  She  found  the  mind  of  her  pupil  as 
empty  as  that  of  the  deaf  boy  of  any  idea  about 
countries,  animals,  or  men,  other  than  those  he  saw 
around  him,  without  even  the  commonest  furniture 
of  the  mind.  Little  by  little  she  succeeded  in  fill- 
ing the  lad's  mind  with  new  id^***»  •  "^^"^  ''•■^  *'^^ 
task  grew  easier;  until  at  last 
at  his  intelligence,  and  the  tei 
his  memory  retained  whatever  he 


summer  months  passed  away,  leaving  the  cripple  boj 
no  longer  dull-brained  and  dumb,  but  a  creature  po«. 
sessed  of  knowledge  and  thought,  and,  although  he 
was  far  from  suspecting  it,  with  new  oapabilitids  of 
emotion  and  desire. 

{To  he  continued,) 


"THE   QUIVER"   BIBLE    CLASS. 

85.  A  remarkable  sign  was  given  by  God  to 
Hezekiah  that  he  should  be  healed  of  his  sickness. 
What  miracle  of  a  similar  kind  is  recorded  in  the 
Bible? 

86.  Account  for  the  expectation  among  the  Jews 
of  the  reappearance  of  Elijah  before  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 

87.  Give  the  number  of  the  prophecies  uttered  by 
Elijah,  and  name  the  persons  against  whom  they 
were  directed. 

88.  What  instances  from  the  history  of  Ahab  may 
be  adduced  to  show  that  he  was  a  worse  character 
than  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat  ? 

89.  What  is  the  title  by  which  the  memory  of 
the  iniquity  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  is  per- 
petuated? 

90.  What  are  the  most  convincing  proofs  we  have 
in  the  history  of  Solomon  that  he  txirned  aside  from 
the  Divine  law  and  forgot  the  God  of  his  fathers  ? 

91.  In  connection  with  what  event  do  we  read  for 
the  first  time  that  God  sees  not  as  man  sees ;  that 
man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  God 
looketh  on  the  heart  ? 


ANSWERS  TO   QUESTIONS  ON   PAGE  208. 

71.  Baasha  (1  Kings  xvi.  1—7) ;  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chron.  xix.  2). 

72.  Heb.  xi.  7. 

73.  As  a  priest  (Ps.  ex.  4 ;  Heb.  v.  6 ;  vi.  20 ;  vii. 
17—21). 

74.  "  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand :  and  I  took 
the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup" 
&c.  Ac.  (Gen.  xl.  11). 

76.  Exod.  iv.  3, 6,  9. 

76.  Exod.  xvi.  23.  "This  is  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  said.*' 

77.  God  ordained  that  they  were  to  be  manumitted 
in  the  Sabbatical  year  (Exod.  xxi  2 ) ;  but  if  they 
preferred  their  position  of  servitude,  they  could  bind 
themselves  without  any  limitation  of  time,  "  and  be 
shall  serve  him  for  ever "  (Bxod.  xxi.  5 ;    Deut.  rr. 
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••The  fatnre  mooki  the  present"— p.  242. 

EMBLEMS. 


(SP  HE  shining  light  discoyers 
2jk      The  deepness  of  the  shade ; 
^-^  We  sigh  the  more  in  sadness 
To  hear  the  song'  of  gladness ; 
TOL.  n. 


The  quarrel  of  the  lovers 

Seems  harsh  when  peace  is  made ; 
It  is  the  light  disooTers 

The  deepness  of  the  shade. 

436 
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A  breath  creates  tlio  bu1bble> 

Dissolving  at  a  breath  ; 
In  merry  peals  and  knelling 
The  selfsame  bells  are  telling 
Of  blessing  and  of  trouble. 

Of  bridal«  birth,  and  death; 
So  floats  and  fades  the  bubble. 

The  bubble  of  a  breath. 

The  faithless  swallows  leave  us 
When  gloomy  days  begin ; 

We  live  and  love  together 

Through  glad  and  glowing  weatl^er  ; 

The  smiling  lips  deceive  ua 
With  words  that  woo  and  win ; 

Our  friends  betray  and  leave  us 
When  darker  days  begin. 

The  fair  and  fragrant  roses 
Are  found  on  thorny  stems ; 

We  hate  the  sins  we  cherish ; 

In  pain  our  pleasures  perish ; 

Our  foolish  nature  doses 
With  evil  it  condemns ; 

Our  hands  are  full  of  roses, 
But  wounded  with  the  stems. 


The  tide  with  useless  swelling 

Kesounds  upon  the  beack ; 
We  pass  the  day  in  sorrow 
And  dream  of  joy  to-morrow ; 
Our  hopes  are  ever  dwelling 

On  bliss  beyond  Our  reach; 
The  tide  of  life  is  swelling 

To  die  upon  the  beach. 

'i  lie  aatunm  winds  are  sighing 
Where  yellow  leaves  descend ; 

Our  joys  are  evanescent ; 

The  future  mocks  the  present  j;, 

The  hours  are  winged  and  flying  ; 
This  life  in  death  will  end ; 

The  mournful  winds  are  sighing 
Where  withered  leaves  descend. 

Is  there  no  type  of  heaven 

For  us  on  earth  below  ? 
The  stars  their  watch  are  keeping : 
For  sleepless  eyes  and  sleeping 
Their  gentle  light  is  given 

As  thro*  the  gloom  they  glow : 
So  may  we  find  in  heaven 

The  light  we  seek  below. 

J.  E.  E. 


CHILD  RUTH. 

BY     BEATRICE     LEIGH     HUNT. 


CHAFTEB  XL 
ARLT  five  years'  had  passed  away,  and 
Gower  Street  looked  just  the  same  as  it 
did  the  day  Buth  and  Mary  came  to 
London.  So  did  the  Leightons*  ho.use, 
and  there  was  not  much  more  change  in 
the  inmates.  Mr.  Leighton  was  a  little  greyer,  while 
the  greatest  change  in  Mary  was  that  she  had  grown 
altogether  brighter-looking  than  she  used  to  be.  She 
was  very  happy  now,  for  in  a  week  she  was  going  to 
be  married  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Leighton's,  Dayrell 
Irving,  a  cotton  manufacturer  at  Manchester.  He 
had  come  up  to  London  some  time  before  on 
business,  during  his  stay  had  often  had  occasion 
to  ask  Mr.  Leighton's  advice  on  affairs  of  import- 
ance, and,  on  Mr.  Leightou's  invitation,  he  had 
sometimes'  come  to  spend  the  evening.  Oh  these 
occasions  he  would  often  remain  for  hours  with  his 
host,  closeted  in  the  study,  talking  politics;  but 
one  time,  when  only  -Mai-y  and  Euth  were  at  home, 
he  stUL  stayed,  much  to  their  astonishment,  and  what 
was  more,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  himself.  The  two 
g^ls  had  often  agreed  that  he  seemed  to  care  for 
^nothing  but  talking  about  business  matters,  but  soon 
found  they  were  mistaken;  for  his  visits  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  Buih  somehow  left  off 
criticising  him  and  his  opinions,  ever  since  one  day 
when  Maiy  told  her  that  she  was  very  fond  of  form- 


ing theories  about  people,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
she  was  often  very  unjust.  This  did  not  go  on  long, 
for  Dayrell  Irving  soon  asked  Mary  to  be  his  wife, 
and  she  accepted  him.  There  was  no  difficulty  what- 
ever, and  as  Dayrell  could  not  leave  his  business 
long,  and  did  not  like  being  parted  from  Mary,  the 
engagement  proved  a  very  short  one.  There  was 
only  a  week  now  before  Mary's  wedding,  and  she 
was  expecting  Dayrell  from  Manchester  this  very 
evening.  It  was  dusk ;  the  fire  lit  up  the  drawing- 
room  with  a  soft  red  glow,  and  Ruth  was  singing  a 
melody  which  she  had  just  composed,  enjoying  it 
to  perfection  in  the  solitude  and  the  twilight,  when 
Mary  came  in  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  which  she 
placed  on  the  table.  Ruth  broke  off  in  the  middle 
of  her  song. 

"Why  did  you  leave  off  singing,  Euthie?'*  aske<3 
Mary,  going  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  didn't  want  any  light.  I  wish  I  could  sit  in 
the  dusk  all  the  evening.  You  always  seem  to  ti-y 
to  cut  short  my  favourite  time." 

"  I  don't  do  it  because  it  is  your  favourite  time," 
said  JMary ;  "  I  only  thought  the  house  looked  so 
dark,  and  Dayrell  will  be  here  soon." 

"I  forgot,  Mary;  I  spoke  crossly,"  said  Euth, 
penitently  coming  up  to  Mary,  and  holding  up  her 
face  to  kiss  her,  just  as  she  used  to  whpn  she  was  a 
child. 
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Mary  kissed  her  gently,  then,  snddoBly  exclaiming, 
"  There  he  is !"  ma  out  of  the  room  to  meet  Dayrell 
at  the  street  door. 

Entb  slipped  out  of  the  drawing-room,  np-stairs, 
and  leaning  on  the  window-sill,  she  indulged  for  a 
short  time  in  dreaming,  an  occupation  for  which  she 
had  as  great  a  predilection  as  ever.  Often,  when 
she  was  alone,  her  thoughts  trarelled  back  to  the 
happy  time  she  had  spent  at  "  The  WiUows,'*  as  the 
Baes*  house  was  called,  with  many  wishes  that  the 
old  days  would  return.  Once,  since  she  came  to  live 
in  London,  she  had  gone  to  visit  the  Baes,  but  that 
was  four  years  ago  now.  She  had  been  asked  again, 
bnt  Mr.  Leighton  had  had  an  invitation  to  some 
other  friends,  for  his  daughters  as  well  as  himself, 
and  though  Buth  would  have  preferred  infinitely  to 
go  to  the  Baes,  she  complied  with  her  father's  wish. 
The  time  had  slipped  on  and  on,"  and  now  all  the 
Eacs  were  away  in  Italy,  except  the  doctor,  as  Mrs. 
£ae  was  in  a  vary  delicate  state  of  health,  and  had 
been  ordered  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  warmer  climate. 
Bath  thought  how  selfish  sh»  was  to  indulge  in 
wishes  for  her  own  happiness,  when  her  chief  thought 
should  be  gladness  for  Mary. 

"  I  wonder  what  papa  will  do  without  Mary,"  she 
thought.  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a  very  poor  sub- 
stitute for  her  in  everything.  I  don't  believe  I 
could  keep  house  well,  and  when  he  wants  me  to 
write  letters  for  him,  I  know  he  won't  like  my 
vritmg.  I  never  can  write  as  neatly  as  Mary."  Bath 
began  scratching  her  name  on  the  window-sill  with 
a  pin.  "Yes,  it  is  funny  writing.  And  then  if  I 
malce  tea  it  always  seems  so  weak.  I  must  be  very 
stupid;  I  suppose  that  is  why  I  am  not  happier. 
Suppose  I  were  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  try  to 
remember  everything  carefully,  when  Mary  is  married; 
it  would  please  papa,  and  it  would  show  him  I  am 
not  quite  such  a  silly  littlb  childish  thing  as  he 
thinks  me.  I  will  try.  How  I  should  enjoy  being 
thought  quite  womanly,  and  I  do  believe  papa  would 
he  really  proud  of  me  if  I  could  be  a  little  more 
useful." 

As  Buth  looked  out  of  the  window  she  resolved  to 
improve  herself,  and  to  please  her  father  by  filling 
Mary's  place  efficiently,  and  as  she  formed  this 
resolution  the  difficulties  seemed  to  melt  away,  and 
her  dread  of  housekeeping  to  vanish. 

The  bell  rang  for  supper,  and  Buth  went  down. 
She  entered  the  dining-room  as  the  others  seated 
themselves  at  supper.  Bayrell  was  there,  and  rose 
to  greet  her  as  she  entered.  He  was  a  man  near 
upon  forty,  good-looking,  although  his  features  were 
not  regular.  Naturally  it  was  a  very  grave  face; 
yet  when  he  smiled  there  was  something  very 
fosclnatiDg  in  the  intense  change,  and  his  smile  was 
very  charming  in  itself.  "  Have  you  been  burying 
yourself  like  a  mole  that  the  light  dazzles  you  so  P" 
asked  DayrelL 

"No^  but  I  have  been  up-stairs  in  the  dark." 


**What  have  you  been  doing  there?"  asked  Mr. 
Leighton. 

"  Nothing,"  repUed  Buth. 

There  was  no  remark  from  Mr.  Leightdn,  but  Buth 
well  understood  the  silence  that  followed  her  reply. 

"  I  dare  say  that  is  not  a  strictly  correct  answer,"    i 
observed  Dayrell,  smiling,     "I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
you  were  pretty  well  employed,   if  the  truth  were 
known." 

"  Apparently  Buth  was  doing  nothing,  or  prefers  ws 
to  think  so,"  said  Mr.  licighton.  '*  It  could  not  have 
been  very  profitable  employment,  if  doing  nothing  is 
better  than  doing  it,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  I  remember  I  first  thought  of  and  arranged  my 
plan  to  improve  the  machinery  at  the  factory,  one 
evening  when  I  was  too  lazy  to  ring  for  candles.  Yet 
I  should  not  wonder  if,  Uke  Buth,  I  had  answered 
'nothing,'  if  anybody  had  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing.  There'  are  many  more  unprofitable  employ- 
ments than  doing  '  nothing '  in  the  dark.  The  result 
of  my  improvements,  Mary,  is  this,''  continued  Day- 
rell, "  that  I  am  able  to  take  my,  wife  to  a  more 
comfortable  home." 

Mary  looked  up.  "  I  am  glad  of  that,  if  you  are, 
but  it  does  not  matter,  does  it?"  and  they  looked  at 
one  another  in  silence  for  a  moinent,  speaking  in  a 
sort  of  language  that  needed  no  words.  Buth  saw 
the  look,  and  turned  her  eyes  away,  feeling  she  must 
not  try  to  read  thoughts  which  were  not  for  her. 
She  remained  silent. 

Dayrell  spent  all  the  week  in  London,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  wedding  a  sister  of  Mr.  Leighton's 
came  to  London  to  see  the  last  of  Mary  before  she 
married,  as  she  had  always  been  a  great  favourite 
of  hers.  This  sister  had  acted  as  housekeeper  i^  a 
nobleman's  family  in  Scotland,  for  some  years,  bat 
she  made  occasional  visits  to  London,  to  see  her 
brother  and  nieces ;  at  least  she  did  not  come  to  see 
Buth  exactly,  for  somehow  or  other  she  and  Buth 
never  got  on  very  well  together. 

The.  wedding-day  came.  It  was  a  bright  sunny 
I  morning  in  April,  and  Mary  was  married  early.  Im- 
mediately after  the  breakfast  she  and  Dayrell  started 
for  the  Lakes,  where  they  were  going  to  spend  their 
honeymoon.  On  leaving,  Dayrell  told  Bath  that  he 
and  Mary  hoi>ed  to  see  her  down  at  Manchester  often, 
and  this  made  !]^th  find  it  easier  to  bear  the  parting. 
Mr.  Leighton  had  to  go  out  on  business  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Buth  and  her  Aunt  Louisa  had  tea 
alone.  The  day  had  changed  since  the  morning,  and 
now  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents. 

"When  will  your  papa  be  home?"   asked  Aunt 
Louisa^  as  she  left  the  room  after  tea. 

"  Soon,  I  think,"  replied  Buth.     "  I  shall  get  some 
tea  ready  for  him." 

"  Yes,  do.    I  was  about  to  advise  you  to  do  so." 
Buth  went  into  the  study,  and  ordered  the  servant 
to  bring  her  father's  tea  in  there*  and  she  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  room  a  little  more  comfortable. 
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Slie  deazed  away  the  litter  of  jMbpers  from  the  table« 
drew  the  curtains,  stirred  the  fire,  placed  Mr. 
Leighton's  arm-chair  by  it^  and  put  his  slippers  to 
warm;  then,  being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done  until  his  return,  she 
stood  before  the  fire,  her  thoughts  divided  between 
Mary  and  her  father.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
heard  the  sound  of  Mr.  Leighton's  latch-key  in  the 
door,  and  she  went  into  the  passage  to  meet  him. 

"  How  late  you  are,  papa,'*  she  said,  as  he  came  to 
the  study  door.     "  Are  you  very  wet  ?'* 

"Yes,  that  is  ovUide  my  coat.  Ee^  away,  it's 
dangerous  to  come  near  me  at  present." 

Buth  laughed.  "I  am  not  afraid  of  you^"  she 
said,  and  she  helped  him  to  take  off  his  coat.  Mr. 
Leighton  seated  himself  by  the  fire,  and  put  on  his 
.slippers,  and  Buth  gave  him  his  tea. 

"  I  could  almost  fancy  Mary  made  this  tea,"  he 
;«aid.  "It  is  excellent.  I  remember  tasting  some 
rtea  of  your  making  before,  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
.it,  was  poor ;  you  have  improTod  since  then,  I  see." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,  and  now  I  shall  hare  practice, 

and  I  hope  I  shall  always  make  it  as  well  as  Mazy 

vdoes,  and  that  I  shall  do  other  things,  too,  as  well 

.  as  she  does,"  Buth  answered,  looking  up  at  her  father 

from  her  footstool  before  the  fire. 

^   "  By-the-bye,  Buth,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that 

.  liord  Mackensie  and  his  family  are  going  to  India  P  " 

said  Mr.  Leighton,  abruptly. 

**  Yes.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Aunt  Louisa  won't 
go  out  with  them,  as  they  want  her  to  so  much. 
Don't  you  think  soP  She  said  she  should  prefer 
^oing  to  strange  people,  rather  than  to  a  strange 
'Country. " 

"  She  is  not  going  to  strange  people  any  more.  I 
^hare  diasuaded  her  from  doing  so,  as  I  wished  very 
<much  that  she  should  stay  here,  to  keep  house  for 
me,  now  that  Mary  is  married." 


"  Papa ! "  exclaimed  Buth,  in  a  voice  that  startled 
Mr.  Leighton,  and  made  him  look  at  her  suddenly, 
"  why  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"I  don't  understand  your  question,  Bath;  I  asked 
her  because  Mary  has  gone  away." 

"  But  I  thought  I  was  to  keep  house,"  said  Buth, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  don't  think  that  would  be  a  good 
an^ngement.  From  aU  I  have  observed,  I  should 
not  imagine  that  you  were  willing  to  keep  house, 
and  certainly,  if  you  dislike  it  you  will  not  do  it  well 
Why  are  yon*  sorry  that  I  have  asked  your  aunt  to 
live  with  usP" 

''Because  I  should  like  to  keep  house,"  said  BniL 

"  But  do  yOu  think  you  axe  capable  of  doing  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  could.  Why  shouldn't  I  be 
able  to  do  it  as  well  as  other  girls  P"  asked  Itath, 
passionately.  '*  Why  did  you  ask  Aunt  Louisa  to 
stay  without  speaking  to  me  first  ?  It  was  cruel  of 
you  not  to  g^ve  me  a  chance  of  telling  you  all  I 
meant  to  do." 

"  You  mean  that  you  wished  to  decide  who  shall 
keep  house  for  me ;  but  don't  you  see  that  I  preferred 
to  decide  myself,  because  my  decision  is  impartial." 

"  I  don't  think  that  you  had  any  right  to  decide/' 
Buth  exclaimed;  "I  don't  see  why  I  should  be 
treated  like  a  child,  as  you  always  treat  me." 

'*  It  is  because  you  behave  like  one,  Buth,"  replied 
her  father,  composedly. 

Buth  started  from  her  seat.  "I  don't.  I  know 
you  and  Aunt  Louisa  think  so,  but  you  are  very 
unkind,  and  it  is  no  good  trying  to  please  you.  1 
shall  never  try  again,"  she  said  angpily ;  and  turning 
suddenly,  she  ran  out  of  the-  study  and  up-stairs  to 
her  own  room,  where  she  fiung  helrself  upon  the  bed, 
sobbing  violently,  partly. from  anger,  and  partly  from 
unhappinesB. 

{To  be  conHnutd.) 


GOD'S    WORKMANSHIP. 


BY  THE   BBV.    B^    DALT   COCKINa,   M.A.,   INOXTICBENT   OP  TBINITT  CHAPBL,    BBIOHTON. 

*'  Wo  are  Hi«  workmaoahip,  oraated  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  wUoh  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should 

walk  in  them."-Epli.  il.  10. 

to  guard  and  preserve  in  purity  and  honour  his 


>  E  ABFULLY  and  wonderfully  made  " 
is  the  fine  description  whieh  Holy 
Scripture  gives  of  man  as  the 
creature  of  God's  handiwork;  a 
description  fully  endorsed  by  our 
own  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  borne  vritness 
to  in  every  age  by  all  reverent  and  thoughtful 
students  of  the  mental  and  physical  phenomena 
of  the  great  snbjeet  of  their  contemplation.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  imagine  any  higher  ground — any 
nobler  motive  for  self-respect,  and  self-culttire  in 
all  that  is  virtuous  and  enduring:  no  truer  reason 
fer  pride  in  that  highest  sense  which  leads  a  man 


mind  and  body,  his  moral  and  material  faculties, 
than  the  sure  token  felt  wit'hin  him,  and  visible 
without  him,  of  an  origin  that  is  Divine;  that 
Divine  wisdom,  design,  and  order  are  legible  upon 
every  feature  of  his  being ;  "  that  he  is  made  but  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels ;"  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist  addressed  to  God,  "  Thou  hast 
fashioned  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  Thine 
hand  upon  me,"  that  "we  are  God's  workmanship." 
For  when  once  this  great  and  ennobling  truth  of 
a  Divine  origin  possesses  and  influences  the  mind, 
and  we  contemplate  God  as  the  Creator  of  this 


isarrellotts  and  aU-beautdfiil  stmctare — ^the  haman 
bodj— and  God  as  the  Soarce  of  all  the  iair  gifts 
of  which  it  is  the  priceless  casket — intellect,  affec- 
tioD,  moral  instincts,   aspiration,  hope — ^iike    so 
many  beantifal  lamps,  illmninating  and  displaying 
the  inner  glories  of  the  spiritual  temple — it  is  an 
easy,  almost  a  necessary  inference,  that  as  life  in 
itself  is  thus  felt  to  be  Divine,  the  purposes  of  life 
mnst  be  Divine  as  welL  We  feel  that  for  these  God- 
giren  powers  there  must  be  God-created  works 
as  the  sphere  for  their  employment  and  develop- 
ment; that  for  minds  sensible  of  their  affinity  with 
the  eternal  and  immortal,  there  must  be  oorre- 
spending  and  kindred  objects  around  which  to 
gather,  and  in  which  they  realise  their  true,  their 
natural  exercise  and  expression;  that,  since  we  are 
God^s  workmanship,  there  are  created  for  us  and 
with  referencb  to  us,  good  works,  those  supreme 
eQJojments  which  flow  from  deeds  of  virtue  and 
benevolence,  from  purity  of  heart,  from  love  of 
tmth,  from  the  pursuit  and  realisation  of  holiness, 
''which  God  hath  before  prepared  that  we  should 
walk  in  them." 

"  Shall  I  take  the  members  of  Christ,  and  make 
them  the  members  of  an  harlot?  God  forbid,'^ 
saith  the  apostle.  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  body 
is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you, 
which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own  ? 
For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 


God's 


A   frustration,  therefore,  it  is  of  the 


purpose  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man— an  utter 
perversion  of  God's  gifts  to  His  creatures,  when 
they  are  employed  otherwise  than  He  would  have 
them,  or  thaji  their  own  high  and  peculiar  nature 
bespeak  and  imply.  Dreadful  is  that  truth,  and 
prolific  in' its  reproductive  power, ''  (jod  made  man 
Qpright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions,*'— that  man  received  his  members  as  "in- 
stnunents  of  righteousness  unto  Grod,"  but  yields 
them  as  "instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto 
sin."  And  so  utterly  is  this  a  perversion  of  the 
high  intent  of  Gk)d  in  the  creation  of  His  creatures 
—so  thoroughly  does  sin,  entering  in  as  an  element 
of  confusion  and  destruction,  mar  and  disfigure 
the  fair  features  of  original  perfection,  that  Qod'a 
own  workmanship,  concerning  which  He  once  de- 
dared  that  it  was  "  very  good,"  so  completely  loses 
its  God-like  characteristics  and  distinctiveness,  so 
as  to  need  nothing  less  than  a  new  creation,  a 
new  creative  act  and  exercise  of  omni]x>tent  power 
and  omnipotent  love,  to  bring  back  the  image — 
to  reproduce  the  likeness  of  Himself,  which  the 
Trione  Jehovah  contemplated  for  man,  when 
before  the  birthday  of  humanity,  God  said,  "  Let 
U8  make  nan  in  our  image,  and  after  our  likeness." 
And  most  instructive  is  it  to  observe  how  com- 
pletely the  new  creation  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
first,— how,  when  God  would  renew  and  restore  the 


race  which  had  so  far  a:id  so  fiitally  contradicted 
and  fallen  short  of  the  high  intent  of  the  first 
creation,  that  there  comes  into  action  the  mys- 
terious operation  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons,  that  it 
is  through  the  Son'  that  access  can  be  had  by 
one  Spirit  unto  the  Father;  that  it  is  by  giving 
to  the  world  a  new  Man — a  perfect  Man^an  ideal 
Man — ^a  Man  with  all  the  needs,  the  sympathies, 
the  capacities  for  temptation,  sorrow,  and  death 
common  to  men,  and  yet  with  all  the  perfection 
and  sinlessness  of  God.     It  is  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Grod-man,  according  to  whom,  as  to  a 
model,  all  other  men  were  to  be  re-formed,  that  in 
His  image,  the  image  of  Divine  perfection,  men  in 
their  intellectual,  moral*  and  spiritual  being,  were 
tb  be  re-cast,  re-modelled,  re-made,  bom  anew  by 
the  mysterious  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God — ^by 
the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadowing  the  soul. 
It  is  in  such  wise  that  that  Holy  thing,  the  Divine 
life,  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  yea,  the  Son  of 
God  Himself,  may  be   bom— that  is,   revealed, 
within  us— by  the  action,  we  say,  of  that  Spirit  who, 
when  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  moved 
over  the  waters  of  primeval  night  as  a  light-pro- 
ducing, life-generating  God — the  third  Person  of 
the  adorable  Trinity,  the  "  Lord  and  Giver  of  life." 
For  no  less  than  this  is  the  teaching  of  Grod's 
Word  in  multiplied  places.    For  example,  David, 
in  the  fifty-first  psalm,  in  praying  for  forgiveness 
for  his  awful  sin,  and  for  future  spiritual  mercies, 
asks  of  God,  "  Create  in  me  a  dean  heart,  0  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."    A  greater 
than  David  tells  Nicodemus,  ^  Ye  must  be  bom 
again."    St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Church  at 
Colosse,  contrasts  theii^    state  when  under  the 
power  and  control  of  sin  and  their  own  hearts' 
desires,  with  the  condition  in  which  God's  grace 
had  afterwards  placed  them ;  and  he  speaks  of  the 
change  as  that  of  a  *'  new  man,  which  is  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him,  that  is,  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ."    And  in 
writing  to  the  Ephesissis  the  apostle  exhorts  them 
to  "put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation 
the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  mind ;  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after 
Grod"  (that  is,  the  image  of  the  pure  and  holy 
Qod  as  manitiested  and  seen  in  Jesus  Christ)  "is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."    And 
"if  any  man  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  a  new 
creation !"  not  merely  a  new  creature,  but  a  new 
crecUion  I    Oh,  which  of  us— which  of  the  traest 
and  holiest  of  Gh)d's  saints  on  earth,  ever  di^, 
yea,  ever  could  realise  to  the  full  all  that  is  here 
expressed  and  implied — a  new  creation !    That  is 
to  say  that  all  tiie  resources  of  Deity  are  here 
in  exercise  because  required!    That  it  needs  as 
much  the  omnipotence  of  Gk>d  to  recreate,  renew 
a  fallen,  sinful  soul — the  soul  of  the  poorest  Mag- 


daleu  that  over  wept  oa  her  Eedeemer's  feet,  and 
wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  a  head  hung  down 
in  penitential  shame — as  it  did  to  create  the  uni- 
verse; to  people  countless  worlds  with  immortal 
spirits ;  to  call  forth  light  from  its  cradle  of  per- 
petual night;  to  bid  the  ocean  bring  forth  its 
manifold  and  multitudinous  life,  or  earth  to  bear 
in  her  prolific  bosom  unfailing  sustenance  for 
every  living  thing — "grass  that  groweth  on  the 
mountains,  and  herb  for  the  upe  of  men.*' 

Aiid  why  should  this  be  so?  Because  when- 
ever it  can  be  said  of  any  man  that  "he  is 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind" — that  he  is 
a  new  man,  that  old  things — old  tastes,  thoughts, 
imaginations,  passions,  lusts — have  passed  away ; 
that  all  things  have  become  new — ^that  Ufe  is  lived 
with  new  aspirations,  new  pursuits,  tastes,  joys, 
affections,  hopes;  that  he  is  a  new  creature,  created 
in  Jesus  Christ  unto  good  works — such  a  result  is 
exclusively  the  work  of  God,  flowing  from  the 
inexhaustible  love  of  God  in  Christ ;  it  is  a  result 
which  He  alone  could  effect,  or  even  conceive — ^a 
work  which  needed  the  power  and  love  of  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven;  the  love  and  life  and 
sacrifice  of  the  adorable  Son ;  and  the  prevailing, 
all-sanctifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Com- 
forter, the  Advocate,  the  Guide,  the  Friend  of 
man.  Man  of  himself  can  no  more  renew  his 
spiritual  hfe,  or  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  than 
he  could  at  first  have  been  his  own  creator,  or 
breathed  into  his  own  nostrils  the  breath  of  life. 
He  has  not  the  knowledge — for  "in  Christ  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  kno\tledge  '* — 
nor  the  desire,  nor  the  power,  if  even  the  know- 
ledge were  there.  Reason  and  philosophy  might, 
doubtless — as  in  fact  they  did  for  some — ^lead  the 
mind  to  recogrnise  and  be  conscious  of  its  own 
deep  defectiveness,  its  moral  imperfections,  and 
to  guess  vaguely  at  some  condition,  yet  to  be,  of 
restoration  and  perfection;  "to  feel  after  God  if 
haply  they  might  find  Him;"  reason  and. philo- 
sophy could  lead  the  thoughtful  and  the  anxious 
students  of  themselves  and  of  truth  so  far  on  a 
moral  eminence — a  moral  Mount  Pisgah,  where- 
from  some  fair  land  of  hope  and  promise  might 
distantly  be  seen,  but  into  it  they  could  not  con- 
duct him;  to  gain  it  they  could  not  help  him, 
nor  place  within  his  reach  the  milk  and  honey  of 
its  goodly  fields — the  rich  and  all-sustaining  hopes 
and  satisfactions  of  a  true  religion;  and  that,  be- 
cause salvation  and  all  that  salvation  implies  and 
is,  is  of  God ;  from  the  first  spark  of  grace  which 
faintly  glimmers  in  the  heart  on  earth,  to  the  full 
blaze  of  everlasting  glory  which  shall  burst  upon 
the  soul  in  heaven — ^for  it  is  His  Gospel  that 
bringeth  light  and  immortality  to  life;  it  is  His 
grace  which  revealeth,  procureth,  bringeth  salva- 
tion !  It  is  said  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  noble 
genius  found  its  grandest  expression  in  embodi- 


ments of  Christian  art,  that  on  the  rough  material 
of  his  own  selection  no  hand  save  his  own  was 
permitted  to  pass,  from  its  rudest  state,  until,  by 
the  last  delicate  touch  of  the  master-hand,  his 
work  stood  forth,  the  eloquent  parable  of  beauty 
and  of  life.  Even  so  in  the  redemption,  justifica- 
tion,  and  sanctification  of  mai\ — that  is,  in  all  that 
renders  him  ^n  the  truest  sense  God's  workman- 
ship— it  is  G/od  who  performs  the  whole  Himself; 
God  in  the  Trinity  of  persons  yet  oneness  of 
essence.  Ko  human,  or  sainted,  or  high  angelic 
hand  can  bear  a  part  therein;  nay,  in  this  par- 
ticular, angels  in  their  sinless  glory,  and  man, 
raised  from  ruin  and  the  miseries  of  sin  to  an 
inheritance  of  immortality  and  bliss,  ,stand  before 
God  on  equal,  common  ground.  The  one  confession 
befits  the  lips  of  both ;  the  one  song  of  gratitude 
may  rightly  burst  from  the  heart  of  each—*'  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 

And  upon  this  work  which  God  would  fain  ac-" 
domplish  and  complete  within  the  soul  of  man, 
and  thus^bring  him  into  closer,  dearer  relations 
with  Himself,  various  and  sharp  and  deeply  cutting 
are  the  tools  and  instruments  which  the  Spirit 
of  God — not  always,  'tis  true,  but  ofbtimes,  and  in 
some  cases  necessarily — employs,  whereby  alone 
the  rough  places  in  man's  nature  are  made  smooth, 
and  the  rugged  sharpness  of,  a  perverted  Trill 
and  of  obstinate  self-assertion  is  reduced  to  will- 
ing obedience  and  loving  submission.  These  arc, 
tribulation,  disappointment,  bereavement,  sickness, 
and  other  trials  in  multiplied  forms;  but  all  under 
the  Master-hand  of  Love,  and  by  the  patient  work- 
ings of  Grace,  are  ever  fashioning  the  soul  which 
does  not  thwart  or  defeat  the  purpose,  but  re- 
sponds thereto  in  the  truest  spirit  of  submission 
and  faith,  until  by  slow  degrees  God's  design  is 
completed;  and  then  comes  forth  upon  the  soul 
the  image  of  a  perfect  man — the  image  of  Jesus— 
the  image  of  holiness ;  holiness,  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  man,  because  the  highest  attribute  of  God. 

"  We  are  His  workmanship,"  His  work  of  art, 
of  truest  design — which  design  is  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  Him  for  ever ;  vessels  made  to  honour ; 
beacons  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many 
in  Israel;  temples  of  God  wherein  dwelleth  the 
Spirit  of  God:  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priest- 
hood, to  oflfer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesus  Christ ! 

"  We  are  His  workmanship,"  His  irotrifia — ^hence 
our  word  "poem."  Kedeemed,  regenerate  man 
is,  indeed,  in  the  highest  sense  a  great  poem,  a 
glorious  epic,  telling  forth  on  eaeh  chapter  of  his 
being  the  mystery  of  his  own  complex  nature,— 
at  once  the  subject  of  a  paradise  lost  and  of  a 
paradise  regained,  singing  forth  the  praises,  the 
adorable  love,  the  ineffable  sacrifice  of  Him  who 
called  him  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light  —  a  harmonious  creature  with  a  heart  deli- 
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cately  strong  and  attuned  by  0ie  Spirit  of  God  to 
the  sweetest  strfuns  of  love,  the  truest  inspirations 
of  hopej  and  the  holy  joys  and  fullest  assurance 
offaith!  .      '  ,  . 

la  answer  to  mercies,  as  an^olian  harp  respon- 
sive to  every  touch  of  external  Nature,  the  heart  by 
the  very  law  of  its  being  beoomes  itself  sensitive 
to  all  that  is  true  and  lovely  and  of  good  report, 
its  breath  is  then  the  breathing  out  of  a  spiritual 


influence ;  its  every  action  is  the  tuning  of  some 
other  soul  to  the  true  harmonies  of  grace,  and  its 
every  word  a  living  power  to  awaken  the  lethargic 
slumbcrings  of  some  thankless  heart,  and  bid  it  rise 
and  give  thanks  with  the  best  member  that  it  has ! 
"For  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy, that  in  me 
first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long- 
suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should 
hereafter  believe  on  Him  to  life  everlasting/* 
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Ckaptei'a  to  be  read—^arta  of  Luke  i,,  Hi, 

ilNTKODUCTION.  Question  as  to  the 
names  of  some  of  the  characters  on 
whom  the  children  have  hitherto  had 
lessons.  Ask  in  what  respect  inferior 
to  those  in  New  Testament — what  the 
one  great  event  to  which  all  looked  forward.  Eefer 
to  what  Christ  said  abeut  the  prophets  and  kings 
(]fatt.  liii.  16, 17),  and  St  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  13).  Show 
W  they,  by  means  of  sacrifioes  and  prophecies, 
looked /onoard  by  faith  to  Christ.  All  the  rest  read 
o!  ia  the  Bible  lived  at  or  about  the  time  He  lived, 
vhile  we  liye  after  and  look  hack  to  Christ's  death. 

I  John  prophesied  of.     (1)  By  propheey.    (Bead 
HaL  ni.  1,  iy.  5,  6).     Tell  that  Malachi  prophesied 
^  years  before  birth  of  Christ.    Ask  how  El^ah 
^"^  a  typo  of  John ;  whose  hearts  he  tnmed  to  God 
at  Meant  Oarmel,  and  how;  what  king  he  preached 
to,  and  with  what  result.     So  that  people  were  pre- 
pared for  the    coming   of   another  great  prophet* 
(-)  By  the  angel.     (Bead  Luke  i.  6—26.)    Question 
on  the  story.     Ask  the  position  of  the  altar  of  in- 
oenae  inside  -flie  Temple,  reminding  that  only  priests 
vere  allowed  inside :  where  were  the  people  ?  (v.  10.) 
Pictm-e  the  fear  and  astonishment  of  Zaoharias  at 
^e  sight  of  the  angel.     Bemind  of  the  angels  sent 
on  similar  message  to  Abraham   (Gen.   xviii.  10) 
and  Hanoah  (Judges  xiii.  6).     Ask  how  the  message 
^08  received,  and  why ;  and  what  sign  was  given  in 
punishment  for  his  unbelief.     Notice  the  description 
of  the  child,  and  ask  how  John  was  to  be  great :  what 
is  ordinarily  counted  greatness;  show  that  he  was 
not  great  by  lirth,  being  the  son  of  an  ordinary  priest 
—not  great  by  riches.    Ask  where  he  lived,  and  on 
^hat  fo«d— not  great  by  any  particular  talent^-— hut 
great  because  of  two  things :  his  office  in  preaching 
about  Christ,  and  Hs  character  in  being  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (v.  15) ;  ask  which  greatness  is  best,  and 
why— showing  how  greatness  of  birth  and  riches 
^l  pass  away,  but  the  other  will  remain ;  and  that 
while  one  is  in  the  possession  of  few,  all  may  have 
the  other. 

n.  JoHK  BOBW.    (Bead  Luke  i.  57—67,  80.)    Ask 
now  about  his  mother;  her  name  and  age.    Describe 


her  delight  at  hearing  of  the  angel's  message ;  her 
grief  at  her  husband's  dumbness ;  the  joy  when  the 
child  was  born;  the  relatives  meeting  and  discussing 
his  name :  what  would  they  naturally  wish  to  call 
him  ?  who  interposed,  and  why  ?  what  this  showed 
on  Elisabeth's  part ;  and  ask  how  the  question  was 
settled.  Ask  a  few  questions  about  circumcision, 
showing  when  it  was  instituted,  and  why.  Bead 
Gen.  xvii.  5 — 10,  to  show  how  infants,  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  were  to  be  received  into  covenant  with 
God,  and  at  circumcision  the  name  was  given.  As 
ZacharisA  could  not  speak,  what  could  he  do  ?  De- 
scribe the  scene  of  his  writing  his  name  "John  " — his 
tongue  loosed — the  joy  of  his  wife — surprise  of  his 
friends— the  tale  spreading.  Ask  what  was  the  first 
use  he  made  of  his  speech,  and  di-aw  the  obvious 
lesson  as  to^  the  duty  of  praise  for  special  mercies. 
From  ver.  66,  80  describe  the  child's  growth — strong, 
healthy,  and  vigorous ;  developing  early  in  body  and 
mind  because  God  was  with  him. 

III.  John  pbeachinq.  (Bead  Luke  iii.  1 — 18.) 
Ask  the  age  at  which  prophets  and  priests  began 
their  work.  Why  wait  till  thirty  ?  Show  how  with 
few  books,  learning  was  necessarily  much  slower  then. 
Now  picture  out  this  new  strange  prophet  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  by  the  side  of  the  Jordan :  his 
hair,  long  and  shaggy,  imcut  by -the  vow  of  the 
Nasarites ;  his  dresi,  camels'  hair  and  leathern  girdle 
— ^his  whole  appearance  wild  and  strange.  Describe 
the  crowds  from  the  whole  country,  attracted  by  the 
reports  coming  to  him.  Show  the  nature  of  his 
teaching.  Two  suljects  (1)  repeniance.  Ask  the 
nature  of  true  repentance,  showing  from  examples  of 
David  and  Peter  that  it  includes  sorrow  for  past  sin 
as  well  as  change  of  life.  What  did  John  insist  on 
the  people's  doing? — not  merely  professing  repent- 
ance, but  showing  it  in  their  lives.  Question  on 
some  of  the  different  classes  of  people  who  came;, 
the  people  were  told  to  give  alms  to  the  poor.  From 
tHe  story  of  the  rich  young  man  who  went  away 
sorrowful,  show  that  almsgiving  was  rare  in  those 
days.  Tell  how  the  publicans,  or  tax<gatherers» 
were  noted  for  their  extortions,  and  the  soldiers  for 
discontent,  and  show  that  each  class  was  told  to  show 
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their  repentajice  by  givino^  np  their  part^colar  sins. 
Press  this  home  practically  to  the  children.  Show 
how  needful  it  is  to  ascertain  and  abandon  our 
besetting  sin  (Heb.  xii.  1)  if  would  truly  repent  (2) 
Faith,  Ask  who  the  people  thought  John  must  be 
(y.  15),  and  how  he  set  them  right.  Compare  his 
baptism  and  that  of  Christ's ;  his  the  outward  sign, 
and  Christ's  the  inward  grace.  Show  how  he  always 
pointed  the  people  to  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
(John  i.  29)  who  would  take  away  sin,  receive  those 
who  repent  (the  wheat,  Luke-  iii.  17),  but  destroy  the 
wicked;  and  how  John  disclaimed  the  honour  the 
people  wished  to  give  him. 

Now  ask  for  points  in  his  character.     He  was  (1) 
faithful  to  his  mission :  he  was  to  preach,  and  preach 


he  did,  with  wonderful  zeal  and  sueoees.  (2)  Humhle 
in  declining  honour,  even  though  the  forerunner  of 
Christ  (8)  Earnest  in  seeking  to  save  souls.  All 
can  imitate  him  in  these  points^  faithful  in  work, 
humble  in  manner,  and  earnest  in  spirit. 
Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  By  what  two  prophets  was  John  the  Baptist 
foretold,  and  in  what  way  ? 

2.  What  was  the  angel's  description  of  him  ? 

3.  Show  the  difference  between  the  world's  great- 
ness and  true  greatness. 

4.  What  sign  did  the  angel  show  Zacharias,  and 
how  long  did  it  last  ? 

6.  What  was  the  nature  of  John's  preaching  ? 
6.  Name  three  points  in  his  character. 


FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA  CRAIG-KNOX,  AUTHOR  OP  "  ESTHER  WEST,"   "  TWO  TEARS,"  ETC.   ETC. 


CHAPTEB  XXXI. 

IN  SBASCH  OF  BYIDENOB. 

B2BE  had  come  into  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Tabor  and  Ten- 
terden  the  case  of  a  dis- 
puted will,  and  it  was  found 
necessary,  on  consultation, 
that  some  one  should  pro- 
ceed  immediately    to    the 
locality  in  which  the.  tes- 
ted and    died, '  in  order  to 
a.t  substantial  ground  there 
>  assertion  of  the  plaintiff, 
i  had  been  made  when  the 
was  in  a  condition  of  in- 
cupitcii/^y    tuid  that    in    that    condition 
undue  influence  had  been  exercised  over  him.   It  was 
therefore  settled  that  Philip  should  go  into  Essex 
for  the  purpose,   and  the    day    fixed  was  that   on 
which   Beatrice    Lovejoy    had    left  her  home.      It 
was  twelve  o'clock  noon  before  he  started  on  his 
journey,  having  been  detained  at  the  office  a  couple 
of  hours  beyond  the  time  which  he  had  fixed.     He 
drove    to    the    station  in  a    hansom,    and  jumped 
into  the    train   abready  in    motion,  with    a  black 
bag  in  one  hand  and  a  small  portmanteau  in  the 
other.     He    had    a    carriage    all    to    himself,   and 
presently  devoted  himself  to  the  contents  of  his  bag, 
refreshing  his  mind  concerning  the  case  before  him. 
The  information  was   not  of  a  very  encouraging 
nature.     It  had  been  furnished  by  the  next  of  kin, 
the  nephew  of  a  Mr.  Jacob  Baselow,  who  had  left  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  a  disinherited  son.     Old  Mr. 
Baselow  had  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  was, 
his  nephew  was  well  assured,  in  his  dotage.     Also, 
as  proof  that  undue  influence  had  been  used,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  will  was  only  framed  a  year  and  a 


half  previous  to  his  decease — ^in  faet»  when  the 
testator  had  very  few  wits  left  about  him.  It  was 
also  urged  that  Mr.  John  Baselow  had  induced — and, 
indeed,  bribed — certain  friends  to  make  false  repre- 
sentations to  his  father  concerning  his  (John's) 
former  conduct,  attaching  the  blame  thereof  to  other 
and  innocent  persons.  ^The  only  fact  stated  in  sup- 
port of  old  Baselow's  mental  incapacity  was  that 
towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  for  the  last  half  dosen 
years  or  so,  he  had  pretended  to  be  stone  deaf,  while 
there  was  evidence  to  prove  that  he  heard  perfectly 
welL  This  was  said  to  be  the  cunning  of  madneRa ; 
but  Philip  saw  in  it  only  the  natural  outoone  of 
such  a  character.  When  he  could  no  longer  take 
active  means  to  verify  the  suspicions  engendered 
by  his  own  vile  nature,  and  by  the  characters  of 
those  by  whom  he  had  surrounded  himself,  he  had 
r^rted  to  this  mode  of  lying  in  wait  to  condemn 
them  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

Betst  the  outposts  of  the  great  city,  where  ranks 
upon  ranks   of   houses   are  stretching  out  to  take 
X)ossession    of    the    green    country,   like    so  many 
columns  on  the  march,  and  on   through  the   level 
pastures  of  the  marshes  the  train  swept  on.     Philip 
had    arrived  at    his    destination     before    he   was 
aware.     The  train  was  stopping  at  the  station  at 
which  he  had  to  get  out,  when,  from  a  carriage  in 
advance  of  his  own,  a  young  man  sprang  eagerly, 
while  the  train  was  still  in  motion,  and  was  dashed 
upon  the  platform.     Philip's  carriage  stopped  exactly 
opposite  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  Philip  was  jump- 
ing out  to  help  him  when  the  i)orter  and  guard  r&zi 
forward  and  lifted  him  up,  and  seeing   that  little 
damage  was  done,  immediately  began  to  take  him  to 
task  for  a  contravention  of  the  bye-laws,  in  leaving^ 
the  carriage  while  the  train  was  in  motion. 

Philip  by  this  time  had  got  out  bag  and  baggage- 
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He  heard  the  guard  demand  the  young  man*s  name, 
and  the  young  man  answer  sulkily,  while  dusting  his 
knees,  **My  name  is  Baselow;"  and  Philip  started 
9>t  the  name,  for,  by  a  carious  coincidence,  if  nothing 
more,  it  was  the  name  of  the  defendant  in  the  case ; 
— nay,  he  felt  sure  it  was  the  defendant  himself,  still 
in  happy  ignorance  of  his  position  as  such.  Guard 
and  porter  grinned  as  they  heard  the  name,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  let  him  pass. 

A  lady  had  joined  the  group,  at  which  Philip  could 
not  help  glancing  with  curiosity  and  interest.  She 
was  the  young  man's  companion — his  wife  or  his 
sister.  Where  had  Philip  seen  that  face  ?  for  it  was 
quite  familiar  to  him,  though  at  the  moment  blanched 
with  fear — a  handsome,  unlovable  face,  he  thought 
it  was.  And  why  did  it  bring  before  him  Fanny 
Lovejoy  and  her  troubles,  and,  by  implication,  his 
own,  so  persistently  ? 

The  young  man  limped  off  to  the  waiting-room, 
with  the  lady  by  his  side,  the  train  puffed  out  of 
the  station,  and  Philip,  coming  behind  the  porter 
who  was  carrying  his  portmanteau  across  the  road 
to  the  little  inn,  called  to  mind  where  he  had  seen 
the  face.  It  iras  at  Fanny's,  after  all,  and  she  was 
one  of  those  Lovejoy  girls. .  But,  having  settled  that, 
he  could  not  dismiss  her  from  his  mind.  What  was 
fihe  doing  here,,  and  with  this  young  Baselow,  of 
whom  he  had  formed  a  mo#t  unfavourable  opinion 
at  first  sight  ?  To  these  questions  he  could  by  no 
meaiis  return  satisfactqjiy  answers. 

But  having  secured  his  bed  and  ordered  his  lunch, 
he  returned  to  the.  common  room,  and  found  there 
the  object  of  his  mental  inquiries,  evidently  waiting 
and  alone.  She  had.  off  her  left-hand  glove,  and  on 
it  appeared  a  wedd^-ring.  Philip  advanced  boldly, 
and  gravely  beggod  her  pardon;  but  he  felt  sure 
that  he  ought  to  know  her.  Was  she  not,  or  had  she 
not  been,  a  Miss  Lov^oy  ? 

Beatrice,  for  it  was   she,  bowed  witl^   creditable 
dignity,  and  answered  that  it  was  so. 
"  But  you  claim  that  name  no  longer  ?" 
"  Noj  I  am  married." 

*'  Is  the  gentleman  with  yQu  jour  husband  ?"  . 
Beatrice  bowed  again,  and  said,  "  Yes."  • 
"  Mr.  Baselow  ?  "-.said  Phaip. 
"tea." 

Philip  hoped  .he  was  not  hurt,  a^d.was  turning 
away,  when  she,^ked  round  for  a  mpment  to  /tee 
that  she  ira^  un^baeryed,  and,  opening  a  purse  which, 
she  held  in  hec  left  hand,  hurriedly  took  out  and 
unfolded  a  pieee  of  paper,  and  thrust  it  before  him. 
It  was  a  marriage  Certificate,  of  that  morning's  date. 
He  had  only  had  time  to  glai^ce  at  it,  and  she  to 
return  it  to  her  purse,  when  Mr.  Baselow  re-ent.ered, 
loud  and  bustling,  and  calling  to  her  that  the  chaise 
was  waiting.  Without  taking  further  notice  of  Philip, 
she  walked  from  the  room. 

Having  established  himself  at  the  little  inn,  Philip 
set  to  work  to  sift  his  evidence,  and  look  up  his  • 


witnesses;  but  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrired 
was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  his  client — na.,  that 
the  old  man  had  died  possessed  of  all  the  senses 
he  had  ever  had — a  horrible  mixture  of  craft  and 
animalism,  of  shrewdness  and  the  kind  of  short- 
sightedness which  would  come  upon  a  soul  which 
never  raised  eyes  from  out  the  dust. 

With  more  than  usual  aversion  Philip  traced  the 
footsteps  of  Jacob  Baselow  to  the  grave,  and  it  was 
afternoon  of  the  day  following  before  he  returned  to 
town.  He  went  straight  to  the  office,  and  found 
there  a  note  from  Fanny  awaiting  him.  Mr.  Tabor 
was  already  gona. 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

A   GOOD   NIOHT. 

GxBjiLDiKi's  sleep  that  night  was  disturbed  by  no 
pain,  yet  it  could  scarcely  be  called  sleep,  so  thinly 
veiled  were  the  senses.  Her  mother  lay  down  on  the 
couch  beside  her  and  slept  also,  so  slightly  that  the 
girl's  faintest  movement  yroke  her. 

"What  o'clock  is  it,  mamma?"  GeraJdine  asked 
again  and  again,  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  after  one 
of  her  brief  intervals  of  slumber,  Mrs.  Xrovgoy  found, 
with  terror,  that  the  timepiece  had  stopped.  To  her 
it  was  an  evil  omen,  not  mj^ely  a  sign  that  in  the 
state  of  mind  into  which  approaching  death  throws 
every  household  any  habitual  mpchanical  ^ct,  like 
the  winding  up  of  a  w^tcij^  or  clock,  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten. 

She  slept  no  more.  Geraldine,  who  had  been 
longing  for  the  morning,  roused  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  and  almost  hurried  her  away  that  she  might 
learn  something  of  Beatrice.  Ada  had  been  up  with 
the  dawn,  and  at  her  music,  which,  happily,  did  not 
distiurb  her  sister,  though  it  could  be  heard  plainly 
through  the  rest  of  the  house.  It  had  been  settled 
that  no  one  was  ever  to  enter  Genddine's  room  in 
the  morning  until  Mrs.  Lov^'oy  came  out,  as  the 
invalid  was  apt  to  gain  her  last  and  most  refreshing 
sleep  when  others  were  rising  for  the  day.  But,  as 
soon  as  her  mother  opened  the  door,  Ada  would  come 
in,  and  she  heard  the  slight  sound  in  the  midst  of 
her  playing  that  morning  ax^d  hastened  up-stairs  at 
once.  In  the  few  minutes  during  which  her  mother 
was  absent,  getting  something  for  Geraldine,  Ada 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  fact  of  Beatrice's  run- 
away marriage.  Trembling  with  excitement,  she 
hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Fanny;  but  Fanny 
could  only  stand  aghast,  and  murmur,  "Oh  dear! 
what  a  shame!" 

Fanny  was  not  famous  for  resource  in  trouble, 
and  her  one  idea  under  this  fresh  one  was  to  send 
for  Philip.  In  all  her  perplexities  Fanny  had  been 
accustomed  to  rely  on  him,  and  she  could  not  break 
the  habit.  "  He  is  a  lawyer,  my  dear,"  she  said,  when 
Ada  objected,  "  and  he  always  knows  what  is  best  to 
be  done.  Don't  you  remember  how  soon  he  settled 
that  affair  of  your  brother's?    He  is   sure  to  find 
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Beatrice,  and  have  it  explomed.     You  hare  no  idea 
how  cI©Ter  he  iB." 

Ada  submitted  to  this  argument,  with  its  kernel  of 
factj  and  Faziny,  by  a  great  effort  at  combination^ 
sent  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Tabor,  enclosing  one  to  Philip, 
urging  the  latter  to  see  her  immediately.  Only  the 
servant  brought  back  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
Hr.  Tenterden  was  out  of  town,  and  might  not  be 
home  till  quite  late  in  the  evening,  if  then. 

Mrs.  Loyejoy's  fears,  superstitious  and  natural, 
were  somewhat  dissipated  in  the  morning  light.  It 
soothed  her  especially  to  learn  that  the  servant  had 
forgotten  to  wind  up  the  timepiece,  and  that  it  had 
I  not,  as  ghe  expressed  it,  "  stopped  of  itself."  Fanny 
took  Mrs.  Loyejoy's  place  from  nine  tiU  eleven,  while 
Ada  had  her  music  lesson,  and  the  morning  seemed 
passing  like  other  mornings  for  poor  Jerry,  quiet  and 
slow.  They  had  moved  her  bed  lately,  so  that  she 
could  see  a  comer  of  the  garden,  and  the  cherry-tree 
over  the  wall,  and  the  field  beyond,  with  its  fringe  of 
greenmg  elms.  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  her 
to  look  out  at  the  pretty  little  ^ictnre,  but  to-day  she 
tamed  her  face  away  from  it  and  shut  her  eyes. 

When  Ada  came  in  she  seemed  more  than  usually 
glad,  and  more  than  usually  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of 
her  for  a  moment,  though  whenever  by  some  word 
or  sign  she  had  expressed  this,  she  would  hasten 
to  condemn  herself  as  selfish,  and  beg  her  sister  to 
go.  Ada  was  glad  she  did  not  go  liiat  day.  She 
had  her  lunch  brought  up  to  her  there,  along  with 
Jerry's  chicken  broth  and  jelly,  and  ate  it  beside  her; 
but  Jerry  could  not  eat  at  all.  ''Try  it,"  said  Ada, 
tasting  it  to  tempt  her ;  "  it  is  so  nice." 

"  I  wanted  nice  things  to  eat  when  I  couldn't  get 
them,  and  now  that  I  have  them  I  can't  eat,"  said 
Jerry,  smiling,  tdways  struck  by  the  incongruities  of 
things.  Then  she  took  a  little  book  from  under  her 
pillow  and  tried  to  read,  as  she  had  often  done  lat^y, 
but  it  soon  dropped  on  the  coverlet,  as  if  it  was  too 
heayy  for  her  to  hold.  She  asked  Ada  presently  to 
load  it  for  her,  and  Ada  read  her  to  sleep. 

Mrs.  Austin  came  to  the  door,  but  did  not  go  up- 
st^rs  whence  found  she  was  sleeping.  A  little 
later  Mr.  Huntingdon  and  Clara  came,  and  found  her 
svake.  She  roused  herself  on  their  entranoe,  and 
seemed  to  join  meekly,  as  she  always  did,  in  the 
brief  act  of  devotion.  Mr.  Huntingdon  was  bend-* 
ing  over  her  to  say  good-bye,  when  she  said  some- 
thin;^  in  a  tone  so  low  that  neither  Ada  nor  Olara 
heard  her,  but  he  answered,  saying,  *'  I  am  so  glad.'' 
A  few  more  Vhispered  words,  and  then  he  bade  her 
good-bye,  passing  quickly  out  of  the  room  to  hide 
his  emotion.  *'She  has  learnt  her  hard  lesson  at 
h»t/'  he  said  to  his  sister,  when  they  had  gone  on 
together  fbr  a  little  way  in  silence.:  "  she  is  willing 
to  go." 

"I  am  80  glad,"  said  Clara,  echoing  his  own  words. 
"Well  I  know  the  peace  it  brings,  for  I  have  known 
the  struggle." 


"  Yes,  you  know  some  things  better  than  I  do,"  he 
answered,  as  if  half  wondering. 

''  Because  all  life  is  a  lesson,''  she  answered,  "  and 
I  have  had  a  longer  one  than  you — three  years 
longer,  Charles :  measured  by  years  and  by  pain,''  she 
continued,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  pathetic  smile* 
*'  far,  far  longer." 

"Then  we  are  drawing  nearer,  Clara,"  said  her 
brother,  '*  if  pain  counts  more  than  years." 

"Love  counts  more  than  pain,"  said  Clara,  smiling 
again. 

"And  costs  more,"  he  answered.  ''Clara,  that 
poor  child  asked  me  to  say  good-bye  for  ever.  Do 
you  think  it  is  so  near  as  that  ?" 

"  There  'Was  a  change  for  the  worse,  I  thought," 
said  Clara. 

And  do  you  know  instead  of  saying  'Good-bye,' 
she  said  '  Good  night.' " 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemoou  when 
Lucy  Tabor  paid  her  daily  visit  to  GeraJdine.  Fanny 
was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  half  asleep.  Shd 
had  got  into  the  custom  of  drowsing  through  the 
hours  between  lunch  and  tea.  Lucy  did  not  rouse 
heac,  but  went  up-stairs  at  once;  and,  as  she  went, 
she  could  hear  Ada  singing  very  softly  and  sweetly. 
She  went  in,  and  found  her>  with  her  books  upon  her 
knee,  sitting  on  a  low  seat  in  the  window,  where  she 
oould  ndt  B^e  her  sister's  face. 

As  Lucy  went  up  to  C^aldine,  she  was  shocked  at 
the  great  change  which  she  saw  in  her.  She  stooped 
to  kiss  her,  and  the  touch  of  her  forehead  made  her 
shiver  with  dread. 

"How  are  you  to-day,  dear?"  she  asked;  and 
Geraldine  only  turned  upon  her  appealing  eyes,  but 
did  not  speak.  She  was  evidently  unable  to  answer. 
"Ada,"  cried  Lucy,  with  a  tone  and  look  of  reproach, 
"  Geraldine  is  very  ill." 

Ada  started  up,  and  threw  her  book  down  on  the 
floor.  "What  is  it,  Jerry  darling?"  she  said,  putting 
Lucy  aside  unceremoniously,  and  bending  over  her 
sister ;  "  oh,  Jerry !  what  is  it  ?" 

There  was  no  doubting  what  it  was,  even  by  eyes 
that  had  never  seen  it.  It  was  death.  Lucy  ran 
for  Fanny,  who  came  up-stairs,  and  proclaimed  her- 
self worse  than  useless  by  beginning  at  once  to  cry. 
It  was  evident  that  Geraldine  noticed  her  and  looked 
distressed.  Ada  was  standing  by  her, .  supporting 
her  a  little,  with  her  left  arm  un^er  the  pillow,  strconge 
and  white,  but  with  a  tender  calm.  The  terror  was 
there  for  her,  too,  for  it  flashed  across  her  face  as  she 
turned  it  away  from  Geraldine  for  a  moment ;  but 
she  was  determined  that  her  sister  should  not  see  it 
— as  a  mother  turns  smiling  on  her  child,  to  keep  .it 
cabn  in  some  deadly  strait  of  peril,  which  is  stopping 
her  own  pulses  with  dread. 

"  Be  quiet.  Cousin  Fanny,"  she  said ;  "  and  you, 
Lucy,  run  for  the  doctor." 

They  did  as  they  were  bidden,  both ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Lu^  returned  with  the  doctor,  who 
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cotQd  only  confirm  their  fears.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  let  her  depart  in  peace.  The 
doctor  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  he  pressed  her 
hand  in  farewell,  with  tears*^  in  his  eyes.  Bat,  after 
he  was  gone,  it  was  evident  that  she  wanted  some- 
thing, for  her  eyes  turned  to  the  door,  and  then 
appealingly  to  her  sister's  face. 

"She  wants  mamma  and  papa,"  said  Ada.  "Yes — 
she  knows  what  I  am  saying ;  let  some  one  go  for 
them." 

"Let  me  go,"  said  Lucy;  and  Ada  gave  her  the 
address,  without  taking  her  eyes  from  off  her  sister's 
face.  She  had  evidently  heard  and  understood,  for 
she  faintly  smiled. 

Lucy  flew  to  execute  her  errand,  and  just  as  she 
reached  the  door  some  one  knocked.  She  opened  it 
herself,  and  found  Arthur  Wildish. 

Lucy's  face  was  enough.  "  Can  I  do  anything  to 
help  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Lucy,  and  told  him  her  errand. 
''You  will  go  faster  than  I  could;"  and  she  repeated 
the  address  which  Ada  had  given  her. 

Arthur  sprang  off  to  do  her  bidding,  and  Lucy 
returned  to  the  sick-room,  to  see  if  she  could  be  of 
use  there,  telling  them  that  Arthur  had  gone. 

The  time  seemed  to  pass  with  strange  rapidity. 
Fanny  began  crying  again  and  again.  It  reached 
Qeraldine's  ear,  and  seemed  to  distress  her.  By  a 
look^-half  reproach,  half  command — ^Ada  succeeded 
in  banishing  her  from  the  room ;  and  she  went  into 
the  next,  where  she  could  indulge  freely. 

Lney  remained  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  for  Ada 
seemed  to  forget  her  presence.  But  she  could  not 
leave  her.    Out  of  sight  she  knelt  in  silence. 


Ada  asked,  "Do  you  like  to  hear  me  speak.  Jeny?" 
and  she  must  have  received  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  for  she  went  op,  apeaking;  and  she 
spoke  only  what  she  felt — ^her  own  strong,  yearning 
love.  In  broken,  frequent  sentences  she  murmuied, 
"  I'm  here,  darling— don't  be  afraid.  I'm  loving  you, 
Jerry."  The  girl  had  no  words  to  express  higher  or 
deeper  things.  But  as  the  struggle  grew  harder, 
her  words  failed,  and  with  lips  grown  white  ske 
whispered,  "  Shall  I  sing  to  you  ?" 

Geraldine  again  assented,  and  Ada  sang.  She 
remembered  the  simple  hymns  she  knew  thus,  when 
she  could  not  say  them ;  childish  things  they  were, 
such  as  are  sung  in  Sunday-schools,  but  they  seemed 
full  of  sweetness  and  power  then. 

At  length  Arthur  Wildish  returned,  bringing  with 
him  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovcjoy.  They  found  Phili|^  oat- 
side  the  door,  having  just  arrived,  and  all  foor  en- 
tered the  house  together.  In  the  hall  they  all  stood 
still,  and  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  sweet  voice 
thrilling  through  the  silent  house;  for  the  door  of 
Geraldine's  room  had  been  set  open.  Arthur  shook 
hands  with  Philip,  who  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  then  followed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lov^oy  up-stairs, 
but  only  to  remain  on  the  landing  till  Lucy  came  to 
him.  It  was  not  long  before  she  came  to  him,  no 
longer  able  to  control  her  sobs,  and  they  stood  there 
listening  together. 

At  length  they  knew  by  the  silence,  broken  by 
Ada's  crying,  that  all  was  over,  and  Lucy  began  to 
tremble  so  violently  that  Arthur  had  to  support  her 
in  his  arms,  and,  haJf  carrying  her  down-stairs,  he 
laid  her  on  one  of  the  sofas. 

{To  be  cotUinued.) 
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pMONG  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
feminine  celebrities  during  the  sway 
9f  the  House  of  Hanover  we  come 
upon  Mrs.  Delany,  the  intimate  friend 
of  G-eorge  III.  and  his  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  herself  a  sovereign,  as  far 
as  being  one  of  the  queens  of  society 
gives  her  a  claim  to  such  a  title.  Her 
admirers  were  numerous,  and  her  courtiers  were^ 
of  all  ranks  and  countries.  Without  either  claim- 
ing homage  as  an  authoress,  a  politician,  or  an 
extraordinary  beauty,  she  still,  by  her  engaging 
manners  and  feminine  charms,  drew  around  her 
all  the  literati  of  the  day,  and  her  correspondence 
with  them  was  so  extensive  and  various,  that  it 
has  furnished  materials  for  no  fewer  than  nine 
large  volumes,  edited  by  Lady  Llanover,  and  each 
volume  full  of  wit,  anecdote,  and  the  interest  which 
always  attaches  to  incidents  of  court  life. 


Mrs.  Delany  was  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Sir  Bevil  Granville,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
successful  cavalier  leaders,  and  known  as  the 
Bayard  of  England.  She  married  first,  much 
against  her  own  inclination,  Mr.  Pendarves,  a 
Oomwall  gentleman,  and  after  his  death  she 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Patrick  Delanj,  the  Deau 
of  Down,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Dean  Swifc 

She  was  born  in  the  year  1700,  and  lived  to  the 
fine  eld  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  retaining  her 
faculties  bright  and  undimmed  to  the  last.  The 
letter  which  we  transcribe  next  from  the  pages  of 
ouF  autogpraph-books,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Delany 
in  her  eighty-first  year,  and  though  penned  under 
circumstances  of  great  terror  and  excitement,  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  clear  and  energetic  hand- 
writing. It  is  dated  Whitehall,  to  which  place  she 
had  first  taken  flight  with  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
the  Gordon  Riots  being  then  at  their  height,  and 
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the  houses  of  the  nobilifcy  and  gentry  threatened 
afc  every  moment  with  pillage  and  destmction. 

*'  WhitehaU,  26  June,  1780. 
"DsAR  Sib, — The  books  of  Dr.  Johnston*!  criticism  on 
the  Poets  are  safelj  arrired,  but  not  a  word  to  signify  what 
joorney  and  Toyage  you  hare  had,  how  you  do,  and  how 
y<m  found  the  friends  that  I  am  sure  must  rejoyce  at  your 
return ;  these  are  particulars  of  so  much  moment  that  you 
must  excuse  my  solicitude  about  them,  and  gratify  my 
impatience  as  soon  as  you  can ;  at  the  same  time  gi^e  me 
some  account  of  Summer  Hill,  from  whence  I  hare  not 
keard  a  great  while,  and  notwithstanding  our  late  dreadful 
alarms,  you  hare  all  rery  much  occupied  my  thoughts,  and 
ever  will  my  best  wishes.    The  D"  of  Portland's  best  com- 
pliments and  thanks,  with  mine  for  y'  remembrance  of 
the  books,  and  beg  to  know  what  and  to  whom  we  are  to 
discharge  our  debt.    Are  you  not  a  little  surpriz'd  to  see 
mj  handwritinff  (such  as  it  is)  after  such  shocking  scenes 
as  I  have  lately  experienced?  not  only  the  general  destruc- 
tion that  was  apprehended,  but  the  immediate  sufferings 
of  particular   friends,  the  principal  among   them  Lord 
Mansfield  and  his  family;   that  they  have  escaped  with 
their  lires  is  a  consolation,  and  that  they  hare  all  sustained 
the  Terrors  and  their  loss  with  true  fortittlde ;  and  now  I 
tnut  we  are  in  a  way,  not  only  of  quelling  present  tumults, 
hat  of  finding  out  the  vile  perpetrators  that  have  brought 
on  us  such  woe  and  confusion.    Tuesday,  the  6th  of  this 
month,  the  Dm  Dowager  of  P^  was  adrised  not  te  sleep  at 
Whitehall,  as  it  was  thought  an  attack  was  designed  ag«t  a 
n^  Deigbbour,  and  she  removed  for  that  night  to  Lord 
Stamford's  in  Charles  S^,  but  as  on  examination  it  was 
fonod  that  her  own  house  in  Privy  Qarden  was  a  better 
jTurded  situation,  she  dined  with  me,  and  carried  me  and 
mj  child  along  with  her  to  Whitehall,  as  I  received  a  note 
to  inform  me  that  there  was  a  design  upon  Lord  Carlisle's 
house  (almost   opposite  to  mine)  that  night.    You  may 
easier  guees  at  the  confusion  of  mind  we  were  in,  nor  can 
I  describe  the  horrors  of  that  Wednesday  night,  when  I 
heard  every  gun  that  was  fired  that  whole  night ;  knew  our 
troops  were  engaged  with  the  Rebels ;  that  five  great  fires 
were  bburiug  in  the   City,  all   seen  from   the  windows, 
and  concluded  the  Temple  was  one  of  them :  where  my 
nephew,  Court  Dewes,  was— indeed,  it  is  too  much  to  re- 
coUect    I  have  felt  it  aU  severely  in  Body  and  Mind,  but  I 
thaok  God  both  are  better,  and  I  see  the  D»  of  F^  so 
much  mended  within  these  few  days  that  it  has  done  me 
more  good  than  anything.    We  came  to  town  last  Friday 
for  a  few  days,  dine  to-day  at  Kenwood  at  Lord  Mansfield's, 
and  return  to  Balatrode  to-morrow,  where  I  hope  our  quiet 
and  peace  will  not  be  interrupted.    I  make  no  apology  for 
this  strange  letter,  that  bears  so  strongly  the  marks  of  past 
agfitation.    I  am  surpriz'd  and  I  hope  you  wUl  be  glad  that 
I  am  able  to  write  at  all,  and  assure  you  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 
**  Your  most  affect*  Friend  and  humble  Serv^ 

"  M.  DELAirr. 
"Say  everything  that|is  kind  to  my  dear  Friends." 

Ono  cannot  certainly  wonder  at  poor  Mrs. 
Delany  complaining  that  she  felt  it  severely  both 
in  mind  and  body.  The  horrors  of  snch  a  situa- 
tion mnst  have  been  almost  overwhelming  to  a 
lady  of  her  great  age.  Even  the  yonng  mnst  have 
quailed  at  the  sight  of  an  infuriated  mob:  the 
shonts  and  imprecations  of  the  rabble,  the  burning 
(liles,  which  lit  np  the  sky  at  night-time  with  a 
horrible  Ihrid  glare,  seeming  all  the  more  horrible 


for  the  continuous  roll  of*  the  drums,  and  the 
constant  loud  throb  of  the  cannon. 

Lord  George  Gordon,  the  leader  and  originator 
of  this  rebellious  movement,  is  described  by  Lord 
Mahon  as  an  ignorant  &natic,  and  the  rebellion 
itself  as  a  sudden  meteor,  having  its  origin  in  the 
foulest  marshes.  Bash,  brainless,  and  impetuous, 
Lord  George  became  the  tool  of  designing  dema- 
gogues. No  project  was  too  wild,  no  deed  too 
daring  for  a  nature  so  defiant  and  ballastless;  and 
as  this  kind  of  blustering  noisy  carriage  ollen 
impresses  weak  minds,  crowds  flocked  to  become 
his  followers,  and  a  mighty  array  of  fools,  knaves, 
and  rebels  united  in  his  cause. 

Their  behaviour  was  just  such  as  one  might 
expect  from  such  a  union,  and  in  a  camp' where 
discipline  and  order  were  unknown.  They  paraded  . 
the  streets,  knocked  down^e  watchmen  at  night, 
the  beadles  by  day,  upset  the  carriages  'of  the 
statesmen  and  peers,  and  on  their  way  to  Parlia- 
ment dragged  them  out  of  their  carriages,  pulled 
off  their  wigs,  and  rolled  these  grave  dignitaries 
in  the  mud.  They  went  even  further,  and  sought 
to  obtain  forcible  possession  of  the  House  ofl» 
Commons  itself.  But  here  one  man's  cool  bravery 
cowed  their  impudent  clamour.  Colonel  Murray, 
a  relation  of  Lord  George  Grordon's,  addressed  his 
traitorous  kinsman  thus :  '*  My  Lord  George,  do 
you  really  mean  to  bring  your  rascally  adherents 
into  the  House  of  Commons  P  If  you  do,  the  first 
man  of  them  that  enters,  I  will  plunge  my  sword, 
not  into  his  body,  but  into  yours."  This  silenced 
the  valiant  leader,  who  immediately  withdrew, 
and  quietly  retiring  to  the  eating-room  of  the 
House,  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair;  and  while 
Mr.  Bowen,  the  chaplain,  sought  to  improve  the 
occasion  by  advice  and  reproof,  he  either  fell 
asleep,  or  pretended  to  do  so. 

Bat  while  their  leader  dozed,  and  refreshed  his 
giant  strength  with  sleep,  the  rioters  had  a  little 
escapade  of  their  own.  They  broke  up  into  parties; 
some  retired  quietly  home,  being  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  the  foot-guards,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  for  action,  others  paraded  the  streets,  while 
a  few  of  the  wildest  and  worst,  feigning  peace  and 
goodwill  until  the  soldiers  had  been  withdrawn, 
suddenly  made  a  rush  on  the  Boman  Catholio 
chapels  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Warwick 
Street,  and  before  help  could  be  brought,  set 
them  on  fire,  smashing  the  fire-engines  as  they 
arrived,  and  making  a  bonfire  of  the  benches, 
which  were  flung  out  of  the  chapel  windows  by 
the  mob  inside.  The  soldiers  were  again  called 
out,  but  arrived  too  late,  being  only  able  to  secure 
thirteen  of  the  rebels. 

From  this  moment  matters  grew  worse  and 
worse.  Lord  George  again  headed  the  party.  A 
furious  attack  was  made  upon  Newgate,  where 
their  riotous  friends  were  in  confinement.     The 
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houses  around  were  set  in  flames,  and  presently 
the  gates  of  the  prison  itdelf. 

It  must  hare  been  an  awful  sight  to  the  lookers- 
on.  The  flames  of  the  burning  buildings;  the 
shouts  and  cheers  of  the  multitude,  as  they  dealt 
blow  after  blow  upon  the  iron-damped  doors  of 
the  prison;  the  yells  and  screams  of  the  felons  in 
their  cells;  and  at  last  the  hideous  roar  of  tri- 
umph as  a  breach  was  effected,  and  three  hundred 
prisoners  were  let  loose  among  the  crowd,  four 
of  whom  were  to  have  undergone  the  penalty  of 
death  on  the  day  but  one  following. 

The  very  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  wife  Lady 
Mansfield,  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Delany's  letter, 
were  placed  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives,  and  only 
escaped  by  timely  flight  through  the  back  door  of 
their  house  as  the  rebels  wete  pouring  through 
the  front.  All  their  property  was  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed, their  collars  broken  open,  their  famiture 
shattered,  and  their  valuable  library  burnt. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  permitted 
to  last.  '  The  troops,  too  tardily  called  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  soon,  though  not  without  many 
instances  of  bloodshed  and  retaliation,  discomfited 
the  rebel  host,  and  Lord  Greorge  himself  was 
arrested  and  tried  for  high  treason. 

Many  of  the  unfortunate  rioters  were  hung, 
while  their  leader  was,  after  a  trial  which  gave 
occasion  for  one  of  Lord  Erskine's  most  magnifi- 
cent speeches,  acquitted.  However,  he  seemed 
intent  on  his  own  destruction,  and  after  repeated 
acts  of  folly,  which  caused  him  even  to  be  regarded 
as  a  madman,  he  ended  his  days  in  Newgate, 
where  he  had  been  imprisoned  as  the  author  of  a 
libellous  article  written  on  Marie  Antoinette  and 
her  ambassador  in  London. 

The  following  letter,  which  came  into  our  pos- 
session some  time  ago,  was  actually  written  in 
Newgate  only  a  few  months  before  the  gaol  fever 
attacked  him,  eventuating  in  his  death.  The 
subject-matter  itself  of  the  letter  is  only  interest- 
ing from  the  facts  which  surround  it : — 

"  Lord  George  Gordon  presents  his  compliments  to  Lord 
Emo,  and  having  observed  his  Lordship's  name  and  pa- 
tronage added  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
county  of  Fermanagh  on  the  subject  of  the  inflammatory 
proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  uses  the  freedom  to 
enclose  a  little  publication  for  his  perusal,  which  he  hopes 
will  come  safe  to  his  hands,  and  not  give  any  offence  to  his 
Lordship  or  bis  Protestant  friends  in  Fermanagh. 

*'  Newgate,  London,  7th  Sept.,  1792." 

From  these  few  lines  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the 
old  fire  of  fanaticism  still  flickered  in  the  breast  of 
the  prisoner.  Lord  George  Gordon  died  in  his 
forty-third  year,  and  before  his  death  he  embraced 
the  Jewish  religion.  * 

As  a  curious  contrast  to  the  wild,  lawless 
character  we  have  just  been  reviewing,  let  us  read 
the  following  autograph  of  a  great,  good,  and  wise 


man,  an  earnest  philanthropist,  an  eloquent  states- 
man, and  a  most  loving  and  afiectionate  husband. 

"  Dear  Dumont,— I  send  you  several  copies  of  a  printed 
pamphlet  on  the  slave  trade  which  Clarkson  has  composed. 
I  have  been  so  hurried  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  look  ftt 
it,  but  I  am  informed  that  it  is  not  in  good  French.  The 
facts  it  records,  being, the  result  of  the  long  examinations 
which  took  place  here  some  years  ago,  mast  be  very  im- 
portant. You  will  best  judge  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  have  it  reprinted,  or  a  corrected  edition  of  it  printed 
in  Geneva.  Whatever  expense  attends  this,  the  African 
Society  will  willingly  pay.  Indeed,  if  there  were  any  diffi- 
culty on  that  subject,  I  would  pay  it.  I  send  you  seme 
copies  of  a  German  translation  of  the  same  tract.  Can  you 
procure  this  to  be  sent  to  Vienna  or  elsewhere,  where  they 
can  be  most  useful?  Wilberforoo  says  that  he  will  write 
to  you.  After  having  written  this  I  find  that  it  is  not 
certain  that  I  shall  get  the  pamphlets  time  enough  to 
send  them  with  this,  but  if  not  I  will  send  them  by  the 
first  opportunity.  We  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
9th,  and  return  you  many  thanks  for  it.  My  slavery  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  qnd  to-day,  and  to-morroir  I 

shall  sot  out  for  T ,  where  I  hope  to  enjoy  complete 

happiness  with  Ann  and  the  children  for  three  weeks.    I 

then  go  to  Durham,  and  perhapp  shall  return  to  T . 

'*  Ever  most  sincerely  yoius, 

"  Aug.  27, 1814.  .  "  Sam*-  Romilly." 

Sir  ^amnel  Romilly  was  of  French  descent.  HIb 
grandfather  came  over  from  Montpellier  to  London, 
and  settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City 
as  a  was-bleacher,  and  his  father  was  a  jeweller  in 
Frith  Street,  Soho.    He  himself  was  born  in  the 
year  1757,  and  received  but  a  very  poor  education 
in  a  French  Protestant  school.     He,  for  a  time, 
tried  the  business  of  the  shop,  afterwards  the 
merchant  service,  and  eventually  nearly  set  up  in 
life  as  a  solicitor.    But  no^e  of  these' occupations 
suited  his  tastes  or   feelings.    'In  1783  we  find 
him  called  to  the  Bar,  where  after  a  probationary 
time  his  talents  were  discovered,  and  his  income 
suddenly  rose  from  a  trivial  sum  to  £8,000  or 
£9,000  a  year.      He  afterwards  entered  Parlia- 
ment, where  his  speeches  were  considered  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  oratory.    But  Sir  Samuel's 
real  claim  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
nation  is  founded  on  th^e  wonderful  and  humane 
exertions  made  by  him  in  modifying  the  severity 
of  the  penal  laws  then  existing,  and  in  rendering 
capital  punishment  less  common  than  it  had  been 
in  his  time.    He  was  most  successful  in  these  endea- 
vours, and  many  merciful  hiws  were  passed  under 
his  auspices  and  superintendence.     He  was  also  a 
great  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ; 
in  fact,  his  kind  and  sympathising  nature  prompted 
him  to  lean  ever  to  the  side  of  mercy  and  humanity, 
and  undaunted  by  failure  or  disappointment,  be 
grappled  with  the  object  in  hand  nntil  he  had 
accomplished  it. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  these  tender  promptings 
of  an  affectionate  heart  should  have  afterwards 
proved  the  cause  of  his  own  destruction.  He 
loved  his  wife  with  the  deep  and  rare  love  such 
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a  sympathetic  hearb  could  give,  and  his  .worldly 
honours  and  greatness  were  as  nothing  to  the 
pleasure  and  sweetness  of  his  domestic  ties. 

When  Parliament  was  dissolved  he  was  re-elected 
without  soliciting  a  vote  or  spending  a  shilling; 
but,  alas!  the  House  of  Commons  was  never  to 
see  his  kind  presence  again. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1818,  his  beloved  wife 
(lied.  After  twenty  years  of  an  unbroken  happi- 
ness the  dearest  joy  of  his  life  was  taken  from 
him,  and  the  heart  which  had  struggled  in  the 
battJc-field  of  humanity  for  the  weal  of  others  1 
could  not  fiice  the  grief  which  met  him  on  his  | 


own  threshold.  Three  days  after  the  death  of 
Lady  Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  in  a  paroxysm  of  over- 
whelming grief,  and  indeed  of  madness,  put  an 
end  to  his  useful  and  valuable  life. 

He  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  one  grave  in  the 
little  parish  churchyard  of  TTnill.  When  Lord 
Eldon  next  day  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  saw  the  vacant '  place 
within  the  bai',  where '  for  years  Romilly  had 
pleaded  before  him,  iron  man  though  he  was,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  '*  I  cannot  stay  here,"  he 
exclaimed,  and  rising  in  great  agitation  broke  up 
his  court. 


MEMORY'S    TEARS. 


Y"  heart  is  weary  and  sad  to-day, 
^      I  hardly  can  tell  what  ails  me  so  ; 

A.  shadow  of  something  from  far  away. 
Falls  like  a  dream  of  long  ago. 

Xothing  tangible — yet  I  feel 

A  sadciening  gloom  and  a  creeping  mist ; 
The  air  i  s  heavy  and  damp  and  chill, 

,1  feel — but  not  what  it  is,  I  wist. 

Some  sad  thought  about  all  that's  gone — 
Some  quintessence  of  all  the  years. 

Distilled  from  the  fruitless  work  that's  done. 
Till  my  heart  is  wet  with  memory's  tears. 

Bright  heart  blossoms  I  would  not  take. 
But  left  t©  wither  and  fall  in  vain  ; 

Go«d  that  I  wooed  but  to  forsake — 
And  summer  will  never  return  again. 


Joys  of  all  that  I  would  have  done 
Faded,  and  loss  for  dream  of  gain. 

Wearily  press  on  me  one  by  one. 

And  the  days  will  never  return  again. 

The  sun  will  rise,  and  the  sun  will  set ; 

And  youth  will  promise,  but  manhood  fail : 
Life's  work  undone — and  yet — 

I  dream,  and  the  dream's  of  no  avail. 

My  heart  it  weeps,  though  my  eyes  are  dry — 
A  Uttle  of  all  my  hopes  and  fears 

Has  come  and  gone  as  the  years  go  by. 
And  little  is  left  but  n^emory's  tears. 

Why  profitless  strive  ?  since  only  more 
I  weep  in  the  vale  where  hopes  have  died  ; 

Ah !  why  did  not  faith  look  on  before, 
Where  memory's  tears  for  ever  are  dried  ? 

J.  HuiE. 
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CHAPTER  -V^. 
'  N  September  Miss  Burton  was  seized  with 
^  influenza,  and  she  continued  in  a  weak 
state  throughout  the  autumn.  **  Mrs. 
Jones,"  said  she  one  day  to  her  nurse, 
>-^^4j^  "  do  either  of  those  boys  ever  come  to 
is>k  for  me  now, — the  boys  I  used  to  teach  ?** 

"  No,  ma'am,  they  don't,  an'  I  expected  as  much. 
it's  like  them  Robinsons,  and  such  like  trash ;  there's 
rou,  ma'am,  as  has  been  plaguin'  yourself  teaching 
hem  an'  working  for  them  all  this  time»  and  as  soon 
LB  yen's  laid  up,  and  can  do  nothing  more  for  'em, 
hey  never  shows  their  face." 

"  I  hardly  think  that's  the  fair  way  to  look  at  it. 
)f  course  Jimmy  can't  come,  ahd  as  for  Tom,  I  think 
understand  why  he  doesn't  come.  Perhaps  it  has 
lever  occurred  to  him  that  I  should  like  it.  Next 
imc  you  are  in  the  village,  Mrs.  Jones,  please  step 
Q  and  tell  him  thaUI  am  keeping  a  little  better. 


and  that  you  think  I  would  be  pleased  if  he  came 
occasionally  and  asked  for  me." 

Miss  Burton  was  right  in  her  conjecture  as  to  the 
cause  of  Tom's  neglect.  The  lad  not  only  missed 
her,  not  only  was  the  bright  spot  gone  wA  of  his 
life,  but  he  loved  his  teacher,  and  grieved  for  her, 
unknown  to  any  one.  It  had  never  entered  into 
his  head  that  he  might  show  his  regard  for  her  by 
calling  to  inquire  after  her  health ;  indeed,  it  would 
have  seemed  to  him  presumptuous  to  do  so  uninvited^ 
From  the  time  Mrs.  Jones  delivered  her  message, 
every  day  saw  him  knock  at  the  rectory  door,  'vvhen 
this  colloquy  invariably  ensued : — 

"  Please,  how's  Miss  Burton?" 

"Little  better." 

Then  the  scornful  housemaid  shut  the  door  in 
his  face.  Tom  seemed  to  think  tha^  there  was  a 
propriety  in  going  at  a  certain  hour  every  day, 
and  presently  he  thought  it  right  that  Jim  should 
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accompany  him:  So  every  day,  at  the  hoar  that 
they  used  to  go  for  lessons,  whether  it  were  wet 
or  dry,  the  two  lads  marched  grarely  up  the  avenue, 
and  went  throngh  their  little  ceremony.  To  them 
it  WQB  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  rite :  for 
were  they  not  honouring  her  who  represented  to 
them  not  only  knowledge  and  beauty  and  art,  but 
her  who  was  the  channel  of  whatever  religious  ideas 
and  good  desires  had  passed  into  their  minds  ?  Was 
she  not  their  "epistle  of  Christ?"  They  might 
have  said,  "Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee  sick,  and 
visited  Thee?" 

But  a  )ieavier  trouble  was  to  come  upon  Thomas 
Bobinson.  His  friend  Jimmie  was  seized  with 
typhus  fever.  Tom's  grief  was  very  real,  but  not  of 
the  keenest  kind.  His  Ws  not  a  nature  to  bewail 
his  friend  with  tears  and  cries,  even  when  he  was 
alone ;  but  he  would  go  slowly  stumbling  along  the 
stony  roads,^  or  lean  lazily  against  the  gates,  with 
his  head  hanging  down,  and  the  one  thought  on  his 
mind,  the  one  grief  lying  heavy  on  his  heart,  almost 
like  a  dumb  finimal  that  had  lost  its  mate.  Pre- 
sently he  was  made  to  understand  that  his  friend 
might  die — die,  and  be  lost  to  him  for  ever.  Tom'^ 
grief  became  keener  then,  harder  and  harder  to  bear, 
until  the  misery  of  lounging  about  all  day  with  only 
this  one  thing  to  think  of,  with  no  one  near  to  give 
a  word  or  a  look  of  sympathy,  unable  to  do  one 
single  thing  to  help  or  comfort  his  sick  friend, 
became  almost  insupportable.  Hitherto  he  had  only 
been  able  to  haunt  the  cottage  where  Jimmie  stayed, 
continually  asking  for  him,  from  earliest  morning  to 
latest  evening;  but  he  was  told  that  the  sick  boy 
had  often  to  wait  two  or  three  days  for  medicines  or 
food,  untU  a  neighbour  should  have  occasion  to  go  to 
the  nearest  town,  which  was  five  or  six  miles  off.  It 
was  a  long  way  for  the  cripple  to  walk,  often  in 
drenching  rain,  for  it  was  now  near  the  end  of 
October ;  but  nothing  made  Tom  so  happy  as  to  be 
sent  for  something  for  Jimmie ;  nor  did  the  thought 
ever  cross  his  mind  that  he  was  doing  anything 
meritorious, — ^he  was.  simply  giving  himself  pleasure 
by  doing  something  to  help  Jim.  The  dispensary  at 
which  Tom  procured  the  medicines  was  only  open  at 
an  hour  which  forced  him  to  be  on  his  way  to  the 
town  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  the  family 
dinner  hour ;  and  there  was  an  old  and  inviolate  rtde 
of  the  house,  which  was  made  in  the  days  when  half 
a  dozen  hungry  boys  and  girl  would  pour  into  the 
house  at  all  times,  that  any  one  who  did  not  choose 
to  be  present  at  a  meal-hour  should  go  without  it  till 
the  next  meal-hour  came  round.  So  the  poor  boy 
often  set  out  with  a  hungry  feeling,  knowing  that 
his  going  would  prevent  his  getting  anything  to  eat 
till  the  evening,  and  come  back  slowly  and  wearily 


along  the  lonely  road,  perhaps  drenched  with  rain,  to 
shiver  at  the  comfortless  fireside  until  snpper-time 
came  round.  Mrs.  Bobinson  strongly  disapproyed  of 
this  kindness  shown  to  a  family  who  had  never  done 
her  a  good  turn,  and  were  no  kith  or  kin  to  her;  but 
at  last  she  relented  towards  her  son,  and  gave  bim 
something  to  eat  before  he  set  out,  for  she  loved  this 
lad,  the  last  of  all  her  children,  and  besides,  Tom's 
conduct  doubtless  wrought  its  own  work  in  her 
heart.  {To  be  eoniinued.) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS, 

92.  The  Saviour,  a  Uttle  before  His  death,  told 
His  disciples  that  by  a  certain  sign  they  would  be 
recognised  as  belonging  to  Him.     What  was  this? 

93.  Which  of  the  prophets  compared  the  Jews  to 
"  a  swift  dromedary  ?  " 

94.  In  which  of  the  Epistles  is  manna  called 
"spiritual  meat?" 

95.  Who  said,  "  My  transgression  is  sealed  np  in 
a  bag,  and  Thou  sewest  up  mine  iniquity  ?" 

96.  Name  two  ungodly  persons  of  whom  it  is  k- 
corded  in  the  book  of  G-enesis  that  they  were  gainers 
by  having  godfearing  servants. 

97.  Quote  the  only  instance  ip.  which  the  chnrnisg 
of  butter  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

98.  How  many  of  the  Evangelists  record  tbe 
following  parables — the  GK>od  Samaritan,  the  Lost 
Piece  of  Money,  and  the  Prodigal  Son? 

99.  To  whom  to  did  Job  refer  when  he  said :  "Be 
runneth  upon  me  like  a  giant?" 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  224. 

78.  Eldad  and  Medad  (Numb.  xi.  16,  26). 

79.  (1)  We  read  of  no  natural  agent  like  the  east 
wind;  and  (2)  it  was  announced  three  days  before- 
hand, while  that  of  Moses  was  immediate. 

80.  The  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  ridicg 
on  an  ass  (Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Matt,  xxi  2—9) ;  the  selli%' 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  disposition  of  the  money  (Zech. 
xi.  12,  13  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  15) ;  the  piercing  of  ICs  sid£ 
(Zech.  xii.  10 ;  John  xix.  34—37). 

81.  He  directed  Seraiah  that  when  he  had  read 
his  prophecy  "he  should  bind  a  stone  to  the  book 
and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates,"  &£•  ^ 
(Jer.  li.  61—64). 

82.  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1—3)  ;  Darius  (E«ra  vi.  1— 12)i 
Artaxerxes  (Ezra  vii.  13 — 26). 

83.  Isaiah  (xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  1 — 4). 

84.  Isaiah.  When  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judab,  io 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  made  a  display  of  all  his  riches 
to  the  messengers  of  the  King  of  Babylon  (2  Kings 
XX.  12—18).  1 
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{Druvm  by  Townslby  Grbbn.) 


MUFFLED     MUSIC. 


CABELESS  chUd,  I  used  to  sing 
Throngb  halcyon  days  of  happy  spring ; 
My  room  of  life  was  bright  and  clear  ; 
The  night  drew  closer,  year  by  year. 
TOL.EC 


A  lonely  boy,  I  left  the  rest, 
And  sought  his  side  I  loved  the  best ; 
A  friend  is  sweet  when  foes  are  near; 
I  miss  his  friendship,  year  by  year. 

437 


The  honour  that  exalts  a  name ; 

The  hope  was  strong  my  heart  to  cheer. 

That  now  grows  fainter,  year  by  year. 


Un  hostile  ramparts  overthrown ; 
He  wonld  rejoice  to  greet  me  here ; 
His  grave  grows  greener,  year  by  year. 

J.  U,  Eastwood. 


CHILD  BUTH, 


BY    BEATRICE    LEIGH    HUNT. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 
.IE  next  afternoon,  all  her  leisure  time 
before  tea  Kuth  was  seated,  curled  up  in 
the  arm-chair,  reading.  She  was  tired  of 
her  own  company,  and  in  that  state  of 
mind  when  she  preferred  to  forget  her 
own  identity.  The  unwelcome  tea-things 
were  brought  in  by  Jane,  and  Buth  had 
to  tear  herself  away  from  her  book. 

She.  stood  before  the  tea-tray,  her  thoughts  still 
wandering  away  to  her  book,  when  suddenly  a  sound 
behind  her,  like  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress,  made 
her  turn  rotmd. 

"Tina  l"  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  in  surprise  at 
the  figure  which  stood  before  her,  feeling  almost 
unable  to  realise  that  it  really  was  Tina.  In 
another  moment  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  Tina  clasped  Buth  in  a  close  embrace. 

"  Darling,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  y<»u  I "  said  she  at 
last.     "  Did  I  surprise  you  very  much  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  murmured  Euth,  keeping  close  to  Tina, 
as  if  afraid  that  she  would  escape  from  her. 

"  I  need  hardly  have  asked.  Your  face  showed  it. 
Buthie,  you  told  me  a  great  deal  in  your  reception 
of  me,"  »said  Tina,  tdnderly ;  "  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  seeing  you  so  much.  We  only  returned 
to  England  a  few  days  ago,  and  wo  went  home 
du'cctly ;  but  Maurice  had  to  come  up  to  thd  Boyal 
Academy,  and  we  arrived  in  London  last  night.  Oh ! 
I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you,  dear.'* 

"And  I  am  pleased — more  than  pleased,"  said 
Buth ;  who  was  now  trembling  from  excitement ;  and 
with  a  flushed  face  she  looked  up  at  Tina. 

"  I  startled  you  too  much  almost." 
'    "Oh  no — no!"  exclaimed  Buth.     "Tina,  you  are 
going  to  stay,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  let  me,"  replied  Tina^  smiling. 
"  I  asked  Maurice  to  fetch  me  if  I  did  not  return 
early." 

"I  am  60  glad,"  said  Buth,  as  she  began  to 
unfasten  Tina's  shawl.     "  Will  you  come  up-stairs  ?" 

"  Xo,  I  have  kept  you  from  making  the  tea,  so  I 
won't  delay  you  any  more."  Tina  put  her  things 
on  a  chair,  a.nd  seated  herself  by  the  table,  while 
Buth  beg^an  in  a  distracted  way  to  make  tea.  There 
was  a  little  pause,  and  then  Buth  said,  looking  up 
with  a  sigh,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  so  much  to  say,  that 
I  hardly  know  how  to  speak  at  all." 


"There  will  be  plenty  of  time,"  aaswered  Tina, 
with  a  mysterious  smile. 

Buth  looked  surprised,  but  before  she  could  oak 
what  she  meant,  Mr.  Leighton  entered  the  room,  and 
had  to  be  introduced,  and  soon  Aunt  Louisa  came  in 
too. 

During  tea-time  Tina  and  Mr.  Leighton  had  most 
of  the  conversation  to  themselves,-  and  Buth  quietly 
listened,  hardly  taking  her  eyes  off  Tina  the  whole 
time. 

"I  suppose  you  feel  quite  put  out  of  conceit  of 
London  now,"  said  Mr.  Leighton,  "after  your  sojourn 
in  Venice?" 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  Tina,  smiling ;  '*  I  feel  very 
patriotic.  I  own  London  does  look  very  smoky.  It 
seems  very  curious  to  think  that  people  should  con- 
stantly breathe  such  an  atmosphere." 

"  Yes,  it  is  most  injurious.  I  am  only  surprised 
that  there  should  not  be  worse  consequences  from 
living  in  London.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  healthy  city, 
I  believe." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say;  but  I  shouldn't  think  it  agrees 
with  Buth  particularly,  to  judge  from  her  appearance. 
She  doesn't  look  well.  Mr.  Leighton,  I  want  to  know 
if  I  may  take  her  back  with  me,  to  stay  with  us  for  a 
few  weeks  ?  "  Tina  made  her  request  as  if  she  cxpectel 
a  favourable  answer,  but  Buth  trembled  with  hope 
and  fear  as  she  heard  it. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  answered  Mr.  Leighton. 

"  No,  we  are  not,  because  it  is  such,  a  pleasure  to 
have  her.  You  will  let  her  come,  won't  you?" 
continued  Tina. 

"I  shall  bo  most  happy."  Mr.  Leighton  turned 
towards  Buth  as  he  spoke.  "  What  do  you  say  to  it, 
Buth?" 

"  Oh,  papa !  I  don^t  know  what  to  say,*'  answered 
Buth,  with  glowing  cheeks. 

"There  is  hardly  any  need  to  teU  tie  you  are 
pleased,"  said  her  father,  looking  at  her  a  little  sadly. 
Buth's  delight  at  the  prospect  of  her  visit  under- 
went a  sudden  chiU,  but  in  a  moment  all  thoughts 
but  those  of  eager  anticipation  had  vandshed. 

After  tea,* Mr.  Leighton  had  to  retire  to  bis  study 
as  he  was  rather  busy,  and  Atint  Louisa,  with  a 
delicacy  for  which,  perhaps  a  little  unjustly,  Euth 
seldom  gave  her  credit,  left  her  niece  and  Tina  alone. 
Buth  did  not  say  much  about  her  intense  pleasure  at 
the  invitation  she  had  received,  but  Tina  knew  her 
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well  enough  tx>  see  what  new  lifo  the  idea  of  reyiaitizig^ 
tke  Willows  had  giyen  her. 

"Now  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  all  this 
long  time,  darling,"  said  Tina. 

"Nothing  porticnlar.    I  expect  you  have  much 
more  to  tell  me — ^haven't  yon  ?" 
"Why  should  you  think  so ?" 
"Tina!  you  "have  something  to  tell  me," exclaimed 
Enthf  clasping  Tina's  hand  in  hers,  and  looking 
eagerly  into  her  face. 

"Can  you  guess   what  it   is?"   inquired   Tina, 
blushing. 

^*  I  hardly  dare  to  say  what  I  think.  Are  you— 
oh !  suppose  I  was  wrong." 

Tina  laughed^  and  drawing  Kuth  to  her,  said,  "  I 
don't  think  you  are.  I  am  engaged,  dear,  to  some- 
body you  know.  He  is  an  old  friend,  and  I  dare  say 
yon  can  guess  who,  though  I  don't  know  why  you 
should,  except  that  I  find -everybody  suspected  it, 
long,  long  ago,  almost  before  I  ever  dreamt  of  it 
myself.    You  congratulate  me,  don't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  yes;  but  if  you  only  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  happy  man,  I  shall  know  better  how  much  to 
congratulate  you,  because  it  must  be  a  veiy  charming 
man,  Tina>  who  is  to  marry  you." 

"You  sly  little  puss,  I  believe  you  know  all  the 
time."  Tina  tmclasped  her  locket  and  disclosed  a 
portrait  of  Bobert  Ashleigh. 

Bath  clapped  her  hands,  and  danced  round  the 
room,  then  ran  into  Tina's  arms.  "I  thought  so,' 
and  hoped  so  too.     I  know  you  will  be  happy." 

"Thank  you  for  so  sweet  a  prophecy,  Ruthie.  I 
mean  to  do  my  best  to  make  Bobert  happy,  and  if  I 
Jucoeed^  of  coarse  I  am  happy  myself." 

"Yes,"  said  Buth,  dreamily.  ''You  are  a  very 
^ppy  family,  I  think-»I  mean  that  you'  all  have 
very  happy  dispositions." 

"Well,  I  think  perhaps  we  have;  Stephen  more 
tHan  any/' 

"Yes,"  answered  Buth,  looking  up  at  the  mention 
of  his  name;  "happy  in  the  noblest  and  truest  sense, 
ind  he  has  done  ni(»e  to  make  me  happy  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world.  Oh !  Tina,  I  have  wanted  to 
^  him  so  badly  sometimes." 

"  And  I  have  wanted  to  hear  you  sing  too,  often. 
Ji  the  twilight  I  always  think  of  the  dear  old  times 
rhen  you  were  with  us.  Will  you  sing  now  ?  " 
"Yes,  if  yon  will  come  to  the  drawing-room," 
nswered  Bntb^  and  then  she  added  laughing,  "you 
peak  of  the  dear  old  times  as  if  you  regret  their 
eparture ;  bnt  snrely  these  times  are  dearer  still." 
Tina  laugbed  too,  and  they  went  up-stairs,  where 
lath  asmg  serveral  songs.  In  a  short  time  Mr. 
eighton  came  np,  and  the  music  was  still  con- 
nued,  until  a  donble  knock  at  the  door  made  Buth 
eak  off  suddenly. 


"There  is  Maurice,"  she  said,  in  explanation. 
And  she  was.  right,  for  in  less  than  half  a  minute  he 
entered  the  room,  quickly,  and  walked  straight  up  to 
where  JE^uth  was  standing,  taking  her  by  both  hands, 
and  looking  down  into  her  face,  with  his  searching 
look,  quite  unconscious  that  anybody  else  was  in  the 
room.  A  number  of  questions  and  doubts  were 
answered  as  he  looked,  and  he  was  satisfied.  His 
first  words  were  no  key  to  his  thoughts,  since  he  only 
said,  as  he  might  have  done  to  anybody  else,  "  How 
are  you,  Buth  ?" 

"I  am  well,"  answered  she,  and  she  drew  her  hands 
away.  Aunt  Louisa  seemed  relieved  when  the  meet- 
ing was  over.  She  had  been  looking  over  her  spec- 
tacles, and  now  looked  through  them  again  at  her 
work,  of  which  she  did  a  few  stitches,  while  Maurice 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Leighton,  and  then  she  was 
ready  to  be  introduced  herself. 

Maurice  then  turned  again  to  Buth,  and  took  a 
seat  beside  her.  "Were  you  vezy  surprised  when 
Tina  came  P"  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  very.  I  wonder  I  take  it  sp  calmly.  I  feel 
almost  as  if  I  should  wake  up  and  find  it  all  a 
dream." 

"Do  you  wish  to  wake?"  said  Maurice,  looking 
down  earnestly  at  Buth.  She  gave  a  quick  glance 
at  him,  and  was  going  to  make  a  playful  answer, 
when  suddenly  her  smile  faded,  and  she  looked  away, 
and  seemed  to  become  absorbed  in  listening  to  Tina's 
and  Mr.  Leighton's  conversation. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  quickly  away;  but 
when  Tina  was  ready  to  go,  Maurice  asked  ^Buth  if 
she  would  come  to  the  Boyai  Academy  the  next  day, 
as  he  and  Tina  were  going. 

"Yes,  I  should  like  it,  unless  papa  wants  me." 

"  No,  dear,  I  shall  be  rery  glad  for  you  to  go,"  said 
Mr.  Leighton;  and  turning  to  Maurice,  he  added, 
"it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  her,  I  know,  as  I 
am  afraid  she  leads  rather  a  monotonous  life  as  a 
rule.  Qood-bye,  Mr.  Bae,  I  am  most  glad  to  hare 
made  your  acquaintance,  and  I  shall  always  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  espeoially  so  when  you  bring  your 
sister  with  you." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Tina,  as  Mr.' Leighton 
shook  hands  'with  her;  "I  will  come  for  my  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  Maurice's,  since  you  are  so 
kind." 

Buth  went  to  the  door  witih  Maurice  and  Tina» 
and  watched  them  a  little  way  down  the  street,  then 
returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

"Well,  Buth,  these  friends  of  yours  are  very 
charming  people;  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  them." 

"I  am  so  pleased  you  like  them,  papa,"  replied 
Buth,  smiling  brightly.    "The  more  you  know  them 
the  more  you  will  like  them,  I  am  vure" 
{To  be  contimed.) 
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GOODNESS  AND  SEVERITY. 

BT    THE    BEY.    G.    L.    CHADWICK,   M.A..,    RECTOR    OP    AR1CA6H.*' 

'*  He  win  by  no  moKOB  dear  the  guilty." 

'*  I  will  be  merdfal  to  their  onrighteoiianeM,  and  their  sins  and  their  iniqaities  will  I  remember  no  mora. 


N  idea  which  has  always  been  familiar 
to  thoughtful  and  wise  men,  has,  in 
our  own  days,  taken  firm  hold  of  the 
public  also.  It  has  now  come  to  be 
well  understood  that  in  Nature 
nothing  comes  by  chance,  nothing  is 
without  an  excellent  reason.  If  parts 
of  the  coast  of  England  in  calm  weather 
are  beaten  with  great  waves,  that  is  because  a 
tempest  is  raging  far  out  on  the  Atlantic.  If 
cholera  comes  stealing  from  town  to  town  all  over 
Europe  out  of  the'East,  it  has  been  bred  among 
the  decaying  swamps  and  marshes  of  India  and 
Central  Asia,  and  it  comes  westward  because  we 
also  have  decay,  and  uncleanness,  and  neglect  of 
the  laws  of  health,  which  you  cannot  possibly 
insult  without  suffering  for  it.  Everything  about 
us  is  a  link  in  a  vast  chain,  other  links  in  front 
have  drawn  it  forward,  and  now  it  is  drawing 
others  which  are  behind.  Bat  this  is  not  all.  From 
this  £EM3t  in  Nature,  we  have  gone  on  to  see  that 
it  is  much  the  same  with  ourselves  ;  we,  too,  are 
subject  to  stern  hard  laws,  and  they  will  never  let 
us  escape — so  men  tell  us.  If  a  battle  is  lost, 
the  reasonB  wh^  it  was  lost  can  be  discovered 
— ^it  is  not  any  mdre  chance,  nor  even  a  fortunate 
selection  of  a  better  general  by  the  other  side.  We 
can  explain  exactly  why  the  Grermans  had  abler 
generals  than  the  French,  and  why  they  beat  them 
so  completely ;  but  we  could  not  do  so  unless  we 
went  back  as  &r  as  Napoleon,  as  far  as  Frederick, 
even  very  much  further  still.  And  the  ablest  and 
most  thoughtful  writer  of  tales  in  our  day  seems 
to  have  this  one  fixed  idea  at  the  bottom  of  all 
her  deeply-instructive  books — ^that  no  person  can 
possibly  evade  the  consequence  of  any  deed  once 
done,  that  the  laws  of  Nature  will  be  more  than  a 
match  for  the  strongest  and  keenest  brain  which 
ventures  to  offend  af^ainst  them;  that  small  things 
will  surely  drag  large  results  behind,  and  the 
sinner,  before  all  is  over,  will  he  utterly  crashed. 

It  is  the  fixed  belief  of  tens  of  thousands  in  our 
time,  that  we  are  governed  by  laws,  so  rigid  and 
fixed  as  to  be  utterly  unsparing,  unmerciful ;  and 
that  our  very  least  offences  come  under  their  lash. 
Once  you  have  committed  the  smallest  crime  or 
the  smallest  blunder,  your  cries  for  pity  will  be  as 
vain  as  the  shriek  which  risps  from  drowning 
wretches  in  a  foundering  vessel  to  the  whistling 
wind  and  the  cold  and  bitter  surge.  Every 
transgpression  and  disobedience  receives  its  just 
recompense  of  reward. 


Christians  need  not  be  afraid  to  confess  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  belief.     It  simply 
means  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he  also  reap ;   that  the  guilty  shall  by  no  means 
be  cleared,  that  our  sins  will  surely  find  us  oat 
It  is   only  the  modem  restatement  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  law,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  con- 
tinueth  not  in  all  things."    And  nothing  can  be 
more  instructive  than  to  observe  how  completely 
this  idea  changes  the  relative  positions  of  unbelief 
and  our  own  fidth.    For  it  used  to  seem  that 
infidelity  was  the  more  indulgent  to  men's  frailty. 
They  used  to  fiy  to  scepticism  from  the  hard 
restraint  of  our  fkith,  and  bitterly  to  resent  the 
warnings  which  pursued  them,  that  if  they  sowed 
to  the  flesh,  of  the  flesh  they  should  reap  corrup- 
tion.  Now  they  find,  even  on  secular  evidence,  that 
theirs  was  only  a  refuge  of  lies,  that  to  sow  the 
wind  is  to  reap  the  whirlwind,  and  that  to  turn 
from  our  Lord's  easy  yoke,  is  to  serve  an  in- 
exorable merciless  taskmaster,  as  keen  as  our  God 
to    discover    transgression,    and   as    unrelenting 
as  machinery  to  grind  into  powder  him  who  is 
entangled  among  the  wheels. 

Look  at  the  works  of  sin  all  around  us,  and  see 
what  it  does  for  countries  and  men ;  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  judge  whether  its  wages  are  likely  to 
be  anything  else  than  death,  promptly  and  sarely 
paid.  But  what  can  give  us  even  a  dim  conception 
of  the  misery  sin  breathes  around  it  P  Call  up  the 
ghosts  of  all  since  Cain  smote  Abel,  whom  violent 
and  painful  deaths  have  cut  down,  as  a  scythe  cuts 
down  com,  and  ask  the  secret  of  their  destruction- 
They  will  answer  that  some  were  murdered  in  a 
flash  of  hatred  or  of  cupidity;  some,  standing  fast 
against  oppression,  had  their  lives  quenched  by 
the  tyrant  or  the  invader ;  some  died  in  trampling 
down  the  right;  and  others,  in  despair  and  shame^ 
flung  their  own  lives  away.  But  whether  the  fianll 
was  their  own  or  that  of  others,  they  all  die< 
through  sin. 

That  vast  procession  vanishes,  and  another  fol 
lows.  Some  of  these  are  pale  and  haggard,  som 
bloated  and  sodden,  some  agitated,  and  unstran| 
"  We,"  they  murmur,  "  shortened  our  own  live 
by  evil  habits:  we  laid  ourselves  down  amoQ 
the  roses  of  self-indulgence,  and  the  old  sei 
pent  stung  us  to  death  dmong  the  treacheron 
flowers."  Who  can  tell  whether  this  concouri 
would  not  be  greater  than  even  the  first?  Ac 
yet  another  follows  which  might  outnumber  boi 
With  sighs  and  tears,  with  pale  faces,  with  vcil< 
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and  droopimg  heads,  steal  past  the  countless  array 
of  those  whom  sin—some  one's  sin — ^has  made  to 
seek  for  death  as  it  were  for  hidden  treasure — the 
plundered,  the  disgraced,  the  slandered,  the 
betarayed,  the  deserted,  the  broken-hearted,  all 
who  live  in  the  past  with  memory,  who  have  no 
future,  no  hope  for  which  to  live.  But  why 
speak  of  single  classes  hero  and  there?  When 
the  last  tmmpet  shall  make  the  dust  of  the  whole 
world  move  and  stir,  and  call  the  countless  family 
of  man  from  all  the  graveyards  upon  earth,  there 
shall  not  be  one  of  all  those  dead,  but  his  doom 
came  by  sin.  Sin  is  the  murderer  of  all  mankind. 
And  yet  it  is  to  this  author  of  unfathomable  woes 
that  every  sinful  man  is  looking  for  pleasure.  It 
is  in  the  dungeon  of  sin  (which  is  the  shambles  of 
death)  that  fools  look  for  liberty.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, admitted  by  the  world,  in  theory,  that  all 
wrong  will  bear  fruit,  and  fi*uit  according  to  its 
kind. 

"  Out  of  evil,  evil  flourishes ;  out  of  tyranny,' 
tyranny  buds."  The  only  question  is  whether 
one  can  hope  for  any  deliverance,  any  escape: 
whether  the  working  of  this  iron  law  of  retribution 
can  at  all  be  modified  or  checked  by  the  working 
ofany  other  law? 

To  this  question  there  is  no  distinct  answer 
except  from  the  religion  of  Christ.  We  may,  in- 
deed, see  a  particd  relief  at  times  enjoyed  through 
human  mercy  and  self-sacrifice.  An  injured  man 
can  do  much  by  one  forgiving  word;  a  patient 
or  a  generous  man 'can  take  much  of  the  bur- 
den off  others  who  are  overloaded.  And  these 
are  hints  of  the  possibility  of  a  deeper  forgiveness, 
a  more  efficacious  compassion  in  heaven.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  an  apostle  of  the  cross  to  say 
boldly  that  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesos  hath  set  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  What  even  the  Jews  knew  previously,  they 
had  as  an  anticipation  of  Christ,  not  as  a  fruit  of 
their  own  law,  for  by  it  could  no  man  living  be 
jastified.  It  was  the  sunlight  making  the  sky 
splendid  before  the  sun  himself  appears.  And  we 
of  this  century  are  entitled  to  claim  for  Christianity 
a  monopoly  of  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  mercy 
npon  high,  or  any  Divine  interpositibn  to  rescue 
and  relieve  the  faUen.  Silence  and  darkness  have 
come  upon  all  other  pretences  to  know  any  gospel 
of  any  grace  of  (f  od.  We  have  been  deliberately 
told  by  a  great  and  gifled  authority  that  life  is  a 
game  of  chess  played  against  a  great  strong  angel, 
"who  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or  makes  the 
smallest  allowanoe  for  ignorance." 

Think  for  a  moment  how  such  a  creed  would 
afifect  our  own  dealings  with  our  fellow-men ;  how 
Wd  and  persistent  it  would  make  us;  how  all 
relentings  of  heart,  all  tenderness  and  compassion, 
woHld  seem  out  of  place  in  a  world  governed  by 
such  laws.     And  then  think  how  we  should  be 


affected  by  the  knowledge  of  our  past  sins.  These 
things,  we  should  say,  are  now  irrevocable,  we  have 
lost  our  chance,  and  there  is  no  room  for  any  im- 
provement in  this  direction,  we  may  give  up  that 
hope.  It  would  stereotype  this  bad  world ;  it  would 
sound  before  the  time  those  dreadful  words,  *'  He 
that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that 
is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  stUL" 

From  such  a  hard,  relentless  belief,  from  this 
pitiless  routine  of  circumstances  which  drive 
us,  like  one  who  runs  down  a  steep  place,  ever 
faster,  and  ever  downward,  the  hands  come  to 
rescue  us  which  for  us  were  nailed  to  the  cross. 
Balm  for  our  woupds,  a  physician  for  our  maladies, 
a  shepherd  to  bring  back  the  sheep,  and  a  father 
to ,  cloth  e  and  to  embrace  the  naked  and  un- 
loved prodigal — such  is  the  announcement  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  our  own  experience  all  these  mechanical 
theories  of  life  do  actually  give  way  before  the  pity 
and  the  love  of  a  human  heart.  This  can  retrieve* 
console,  restore  the  unhappy  and  the  erring.  And 
it  is  a  human  heart  which  looks  at  us  out  of  ten- 
der human  eyes  to  reveal  the  grace  of  God.  "  The 
love  of  Christ  constrains  us,"  binds  us  with  cords 
of  a  man,  and  draws  us  upward  and  heavenward. 

Christianity  is  nothing  unless  it  is  a  system  of 
free,  full  compassion — free  as  the  sacramental 
bread,  full  as  the  rolling  river  in  which  its  first 
converts  were  baptised.  Step  by  step  it  unravels 
all  the  tangle  in  which  our  souls  were  caught  and 
well-nigh  strangled.  The  fear  of  death  is  over- 
mastered by  the  knowledge  that  in  the  dark  and 
lonely  hour  Christ  stands  beside  His  people,  Christ 
receives  them  to  Himself.  The  allurements  of  the 
world  are  overpowered,  and  the  tempted  is  of  good 
cheer,  for  He  hath  overcome  the  world.  A  new 
life  is  poured  into  the  veins  which  were  conscious 
of  mortality,  a  life  which  is  master  of  circum- 
stances, superior  to  changes,  too  strong  for  disease 
and  pain  to  overpower,  too  lofty  for  the  hands  of 
the  whole  world  to  reach  and  drag  down,  being 
hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

Then  life  is  no  longer  a  cruel  destiny,  and  death 

is  only  a  shadow  which  falls  across  our  path  to  the 

inheritance  of  light.    And  when  we  lift  our  hearts 

and  thoughts  yet  higher,  when  the  veil  is  rent 

which  hides  the  glory  of  the  King  against  whom 

we  have  offended,  what  do  we  seem  to  see  ?    All 

around,  there  are  vast  and  awful  beings,  spirits  of 

unutterable  majesty,  one  stroke  of  whose  mighty 

wings  might,  perhaps,  suffice  to  sweep  into  rtiin 

the  whole  offending  race  of  man.    But  the  trustful 

heart  whispers,   "Are  they  not   all  ministering 

spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  which  shall 

be  heirs  of  salvation  P  "    And  in  the  centre  is 

*'  The  living  throne,  the  Mpphire  blase. 
Where  angela  tremble  as  they  gaze/' 

and  out  of  the  throne  go  thunderings,  an4  light- 
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the  Almighty  have  bended"  the  boinc  which  tells 
how  in  wrath  He  remembers  mercy,  the  blessed 
and  beauteous  memorial  of  His  first  covenant  with 
earth,  and  it  is  eloquent  of  more  than  the  pledge 
given  Bfler  the  deluge,  **  for  this  is  as  the  waters 
of  Noah  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  as  I  have 
sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  shall  no  more 
go  over  the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  will  no 
more  be  wrath  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee.*'  And 
while  we  gaze  with  kindling  eyes  upon  this  token 
in  heaven  of  mercy  for  earth,  we  see  that  the  red 


vanishes  which  speaks  of  heavenly  distance  and 
far  heights,  and  there  only  remains  the  emerald 
green  of  our  woods  and  fertile  valleys  and  upland 
lawns ;  "  round  about  the  throne  a  rainbow  like 
unto  an  emerald."  And  who  is  upon  the  throne? 
What  is  the  semblance  of  that  High  and  Holy 
One  P  In>  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  of  the  four 
living  creatures,  and  of  the  four-and-twenty  elders, 
stands  A  Lamb  as  it  had  been  sladt,  the  foimtain 
of  the  hopes  of  earth,  the  centre  of  the  joys  and 
praises  of  the  skies. 


FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA  CRAIG-KNOX,  AUTHOIl  OP  "  ESTHER  WEST,"   "  TWO  YEARS,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXXHI. 

A  DISSOLUTION  OP  PABTNEBSHIP. 

HILIP  turned  away  his  face, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
while  Lucy  strove  to  recover 
her  self-possession.  He  neither 
moved  nor  spoke,  and  she  re- 
mained imconscious  of  his 
presence,  knowing  that  some 
mding  there,  but  not  caring  to 
yugh  her  tears. 

^oing  now/'  she  said  at  last; 

1    mamma    wiU     be    getting 

nd  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

who    had  already   spoken    to 

Philip,  absorbed  in  his  care  for  Lucy,  followed  into 

the  hall,  where  he  stood  waiting  the  opportunity  to 

conduct  her  home. 

Ko  one  came  near  Philip.  He  saw  Lucy  go  out, 
and  Arthur  with  her,  opening  the  garden  gate  and 
offering  her  his  arm,  which  she  frankly  accepted. 
He  was  still  standing  there  when  Fanny  entered, 
with  Mr.  Lovejoy,  Fanny  had  even  forgotten  that 
she  had  sent  for  him,  and  encountered  him  with 
secret  dread.  He  turned  toward  her  a  face  too 
strongly  controlled  for  Fanny  to  perceive  anything 
but  the  sternness,  and  she  immediately  broke  down 
and  cried. 

"What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?"  said  Philip, 
gently.  "You  sent  for  me  this  morning,  and  I  came 
here  as  soon  as  I  got  your  letter  on  my  return  to 
town." 

"Oh,  I  forgot,"  said  Fanny;  "now  I  remember; 
it  was  about  Beatrice — ^my  Cousin  Beatrice.  We're  in 
trouble — about  her  too." 

"  She  has  gone,"  Mr.  Lovqjoy  put  in,  looking  the 
very  picture  of  misery. 

"Gone !".  said  Philip,  bewildered.  "  I  saw  one  of 
your  daughters  yesterday  down  in  Essex.  She  was 
newly  married." 


"That  is  Beatrice !  that  must  be  Beatrice !"  hroke 
in  Mr.  Lovegoy. 

"She  was  with  her  husband,  and  was  safe  and 
well,"  continued  Philip. 

"Then  you  know  whom  she  has  married?"  cried 
Mr.  Lovejjoy,  light  breaking  out  on  his  thin  face. 

"  As  it  happens,  I  do ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell  you.  Her  husband's  name  is  Baselow— a 
man  whom  I  know  something  about  already,  and 
am  likely  to  know  still  more  of.*'  He  then  explained 
who  this  Mr.  Baselow  was,  and  how  he  had  come 
across  the  pair  by  a  happy  accident,  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  he  h^  been  able  so  speedily  to 
allay  their  anxiety,  lest  she  had  made  a  discreditable 
match. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  wrung  his  hand,  with  tears  of  thank- 
ful emotion  shining  in  his  eyes,  and  the  faint  colour 
coming  back  to  his  face.  Then  he  hastened  away  to 
communicate  the  tidings  to  his  wife;  and  Philip 
took  leave  of  Fanny,  after  setting  her  mind  com- 
pletely at  rest  by  offering  her  whatever  sum  she 
required,  without  putting  her  to  the  trouble  of  asking 
for  it. 

When  Philip  once  more  reached  his  cheerless 
lodging,  he  found  another  letter  awaiting  him.  It 
was  from  Mr.  Tabor,  and,  unlike  any  letter  he  had 
ever  received  from  his  partner,  it  was  several  pages 
long.  It  was  evidently  worded  with  the  most  anxious 
care.  Mr.  Tabor  began  by  reminding  him  of  the 
trust  he  had  reposed  in  him,  and  the  expectation 
he 'had  formed,  that  when  he  himself  was  no  longer 
able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business,  he 
would  have  left  the  burden  to  him,  as  to  a  son. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  as  sore  of 
his  rectitude  as  of  his  own;  and  that,  therefore 
it  was  no  ordinary  pain  to'  have  a  doubt  cast 
upon  that  rectitude.  He  implored  Philip  to  clear 
up  the  misunderstanding  about  Fanny's  fortune. 
He  had  taken  upon  himself  to  see  Fanny  concerning 
it,  and  had  found  her  very  reluctant  to  speak,  and 
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utterly  ignorant  on  eveiy  point  concerning  her  own 
inrestmenta,  which  was  not  a  state  of  things  to  be 
approTed.  He  had  also  drawn  from  her,  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  that  there  was  insecurity  concerning 
her  money,  if  it  was  not  already  lost.  It  was  im- 
possible in  snch  circumstances,  he  concluded,  for  him 
to  go  on  any  longer  without  an  explanation.  What- 
ever affected  the  credit  of  one  member  of  the  firm 
affected  the  credit  of  the  firm  itself.  Lastly^  if 
Philip,  through  any  error  of  judgment,  had  lost  any 
portion  of  the  money  entrusted  to  him,  he  (Mr.  Tabor) 
claimed,  on  the  ground  of  business,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  of  friendship,  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter. 
It  might  be  in  his  power,  either  as  a  man  of  business, 
or  as  a  friend,  to  help  him  out  of  difficulty,  or  even 
to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  still  more 
serious  fault,  although  in  that  event  it  would  be 
necessary  for  their  business  connections  to  come  to 
an  end. 

It  was  a  kind,  a  thoughtful,  a  delicate  letter,  from 
Mi,  Tabor's  point  of  view ;  but  as  that  point  of  view 
Tras  certainly  not  Philip's,  these  were  not  the  quali- 
ties apparent  to  him.  It  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
suspected  which  took  and  held  possession  of  his 
mind;  the  fact  that  years  of  the  closest  intercourse, 
the  most  perfect  integrity,  had  not  sufficed  to  create 
a  trust  in  him  which  nothing  could  shake — such  a 
trust  as  was  necessary  to  him  if  he  trusted  at  all. 
He  turned  with  despair  from  the  life  before  him. 
His  restless  mood  came  upon  him,  but  he  was  con- 
scious of  fatigue,  and  sat  still  enduring.  If  he  had 
been  a  smoker,  he  would  have  stupefied  himself  with 
the  weed  ;  if  he  had  been  a  drinker,  he  would  have 
taken  to  wine— but  he  was  neither.  He  had  a 
feeling  of  pity,  not  unmixed  with  disgust,  for  those 
who  were  the  slaves  of  either  habit.  His  apartment 
boasted  a  couch  which  certainly  did  not  tempt  its 
occupant  into  habits  of  ease,  for  it  forbade  reclining 
on  pain  of  absolute  distortion ;  but,  by  the  help  of  a 
chair,  he  managed  to  fling  himself  down  to  ruminate 
on  his  letter,  while  Mary  brought  him  the  never- 
failing  tea  and  chop. 

An  hour  after,  the  girl  came  in  uncalled.  He  had 
not  rung  to  have  the  things  removed,  or  else  she  had 
not  heard.  He  was  lying  in  the  same  position,  and 
his  meal  lay  untasted  on  the  table. 

"Oh,  sir !  ye  haven't  eaten  nothink  !"  cried  Mary, 
in  a  fine  Irish  mixtnre  of  Cork  and  cockney,  and 
Philip  woke  with  a  start. 

"Never  mind,  Mary,"  he  said,  getting  up  and 
shaking  himself. 

"I'll  make  ye  a  fresh  cup  of  tay  in  a  minute," 
said  Mary,  looldng  woefully  at  the  chop,  which  could 
not  be  recookect  and  wa^  in  Mary's  opinion,  good  for 
nothings. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  persisted,  sitting  down  to  the 
cold  and  comfortless  meal,  and  dismlBsing  the  girl 
with  a  smile,  which  made  Mary  turn  up  her  hands 
and  eyes  outside  the  door,  and  utter  an  ejaculation 


to  the  effect  that  Philip  was  certainly  a  candidate  i 
for  canonisation.    And  Philip  was  wondering  whether 
enough  of  "this  sort  of  thing"  would  drive  a  man 
mad,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely likely. 

The  result  of  his  subsequent  meditations  was  that 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Mr.  Tabor, 
saying  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
was  better  that  their  connection  should  come  to  an 
end,  as  the  close  of  that  connection  might  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  circumstances*  or,  at 
least,  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  any  such  ex- 
planation. He  added,  that  he  trusted  to  Mr.  Tabor's 
sense  of  justice  to  propose  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  prospects  he  was  renouncing. 

It  had  just  occurred  to  him  that  he  knew  of  an 
ox>ening  into  a  fresh  life,  which  he  might  begin  on 
new  terms,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  It  was  an 
opening  about  which  he  and  his  partner  had  been 
consulted.  A  firm  in  Melbourne  wanted  a  managing 
partner,  and  offered  excellent  terms.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  he  became  fixed  in  the  idea 
that  this  was  what  he  ought  to  do.  What  had  he 
to  keep  him  in  this  country?  he  asked  himself, 
bitterly.  Who  would  miss  him  if  he  went  away  ? 
He  was  a  man  without  a  single  tie.  His  work  n^ght 
miss  him.  He  was  inconsistently  glad  to  think  the 
interests  he  had  fought  for  and  guarded  might 
languish  in  other  hands.  He  was  sorry  to  believe 
they  would,  and  yet  satisfied  that  it  should  ba  so. 
And  he  formed  his  resolution  and  acted  upon  it, 
with  a  profound  conviction  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul 
that  life  was  not  worth  living  anywhere  out  of 
England. 

When  he  had  written  his  answer  to  Mr.  Tabor,  it 
was  too  late  to  post  it  to  that  gentleman's  house. 
Mr.  Tabor  would  find  it  laid  on  his  table  when  he 
entered  his  office  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Tabor 
would  doubtless  receive  it  as  he  received  other  busi- 
ness communications — with  deliberate  milid,  and  take 
it,  as  he  took  them,  into  the  calmest  consideration. 

But  Philip  was  wrong.  Mr.  Tabor  did  receive 
it  in  the  morning  when  he  entered  his  office,  and 
took  possession  of  it  in  anything  but  a  deliberate 
way ;  and  was,  moreover,  quite  incapable  of  taking  it 
into  calm  consideration.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  as 
completely  "  upset"  by  it — to  use  a  favourite  feminine 
phrase — as  any  woman  might  be,  say,  whose  husband 
proposes  a  deed  of  separation  on  the  ground  .of 
incompatibility  of  temper.  His  hand  shook,  his  calm 
blue  eyes  clouded  with  a  suspicious  mist,  and  as  these 
symptoms  abated,  his  mind  became  full  of  indigna- 
tion and  anger.  Philip's  conduct  appeared  to  him  the 
basest  in^atitude.  It  could  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  worst  that 
could  be  brought  against  him,  and  even  in  that  case 
his  conduct  did  but  aggravate  his  guilt. 

And  while  this  was  going  on  in  Mr.  Tabor's  mind, 
the  feelings  of  the  culprit  were  by  no  means  enviable. 
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Philip  wished  now  that  he  had  been  less  abrupt,  that 
he  had  expressed  gratitude  for  former  kindness,  and 
regret — a  regret  which  he  only  too  keenly  felt — at 
the  prospect  of  separation. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  softened  feelings,  he 
at  length  entered  his  partner's  room,  intending  to 
supplement  the  note  which  Mr.  Tabor  must  have 
read  long  ago,  intending  to  say  much  that  was  con- 
ciliatory and  regretful,  and  to  be  as  gracious  and 
winning  as  Philip  knew  how  to  be. 

But  Mr.  Tabor,  without  intending  at  all,  rose  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  looked  at  him  steadily  and 
sternly,  without  offering  any  greeting  whatever. 

Philip  paused  in  the  advance  he  was  about  to  make, 
and  for  a  moment  neither  of  them  spoke. 

"Is  this  all?"  asked  Mr.  Tabor,  at  length,  point- 
ing to  the  note. 

"  It  is  all  I  feel  at  liberty  to  say,"  answered  Philip, 
*'  except " 

"  Is  this  what  I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  one 
whom  I  have  treated  as  a  son  ?"  broke  in  the^  sorely 
exasperated  man. 

"  I  was  about  to  supplement  it  by  thanking  you 
for  all  your  kindness,"  said  Philip,  the  calmer  of  the 
two. 

"  Your  ingratitude  is  only  equal  to  your  effirontery," 
said  Mr.  Tabor. 

"  Yon  have  listened  to  maJicious  and  foolish  charges 
made  against  me,"  retorted  Philip. 

'*  Which  you  have  not  been  at  the  pains  even  to 
deny  the  truth  of,"  said  Mr.  Tabor. 

**  1  do  deny  them  emphatically,"  was  the  answer. 

"Why  not  explain  them  then?**  returned  Mr. 
Tabor;  "they  must  be  capable  of  explanation." 

,  "  They  are ;  bnt  if  you  do  not  believe  my  assertion, 
neither  would  you  accept  my  explanation." 

"  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  ?" 

"You  must  think  as  you  please,"  said  Philip, 
firmly.  "I  can  only  repeat  my  great  regret  that 
this  rupture  should  have  taken  place,  and  my  hope 
that  it  may  be  conducted  as  quietly  as  may  be  to  its 
only  possible  termination." 

"  You  are  aware  that  we  can  force  you  to  come  to 
terms  ?"  said  Mr.  Tabor. 

"  Miss  Lovejoy  can  force  me  to  give  an  account  of 
my  stewardship,"  said  Philip,  with  a  smile  which 
was  only  bitter,  but  which  appeaxed  to  Mr.  Tabor 
perfectly  sardonic ;  "but  I  hope  she  will  not." 

"You  have  already  threatened  her  with  the  con- 
sequences, I  think,"  said  Mr.  Tabor ;  "  but  that  will 
not  deter  me  from  punishing,  if  necessary,  the  per- 
petrator of  80  cruel  a  wrong." 

Philip's  eyes  flashed  fire,  but  he  answered  quietly, 
"The  consequence  will  simply  be,  that  I  shall 
probably  be  rendered  imable  to  replace  that  which 
has  been  lost." 

"Then  you  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  lost." 

"  I  am  driven  to  acknowledge  it,"  said  Philip. 

"How  much  of  it?" 


"The  whole,"  he  answered;  adding,  "and  tfarongh 
no  fault  of  mine." 

'^  How  am  I  to  believe  this,  if  you  refuse  to  tell  me 
how  it  has  been  lost  ?" 

"  I  distinctly  refuse,  unless  I  am  forced  to  disclose 
it ;  and,  Mr.  Tabor,  if  you  had  only  consented  to  trust 
me,  I  intended  to  replace  it  at  any  cost  to  myself— 
to  sacrifice  my  whole  life  to  the  replacing  of  it,  if 
necessary,  and  for  these  two  years  I  have  strictly 
carried  out  this  intention." 

Mr.  Tabor's  angry  agitation  had  had  the  effect  of 
completely  calming  Philip.  He  paused  for  a  little, 
and  then  said,  "  If  on  a  further  review  of  this  pain- 
ful business  you  will  to  a  certain  extent  give  me 
your  confidence,  a  confidence  to  which  I  feel  that 
I  am  entitled,  I  will  lay  before  you  my  plan  of  repay- 
ment." 

Mr.  Tabor  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  at  his 
partner  as  if  he  had  assuredly  gone  out  of  his  sensea. 
"What?"  he  said,  "ask  me  to  become  an " 

"  Accomplice,"  said  Philip,  bitterly. 

'*  You  ask  compensation  for  giving  up  your  part- 
nership in  this  business,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  turning 
his  thoughts  upon  the  unfortunate  Fanny.  "  If  yoa 
are  desirous  of  making  reparation,  whatever  is  due 
to  you  in  that  respect  ought  to, go  to  her." 

"  I  intend  it  to  do  so,"  said  Philip ;  "  together  with 
what  I  have  already  saved  and  invested  on  her 
account." 

"  How  much  is  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Tabor.  If  Fanny 
was  his  client  in  the  case,  he  was  bound  to  see  that 
her  interests  did  not  suffer,  and  the  professional 
spirit  coming  thus  to  his  aid,  greatly  conduced  to 
calm  him. 

"  It  is  over  a  thousand  pounds,"  replied  Philip. 

"  Have  you  accumulated  this,  besides  paying  her 
income  out  of  your  own,  or  is  it  part  of  her  capital?" 

"It  has  all  come  out  of  my  own  income,"  said 
Philip. 

"I  must  at  least  give  you  credit  for  a  desire  to 
retrieve  this  unfortunate  affair,"  said  Mr.  Tabor. 

Now  as  Mr.  Tabor  began  to  grow  a  little  cool,  and 
to  think  that  perhaps  he  might  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery  after  all,  Philip  began  to  get  hot,  and  at 
this  last  speech  he  exploded.  "I  have  said  much 
more  than  I  intended,"  he  said,  "  and  I  wiU  say  no 
more.  If  you  and  Miss  Lovejoy  desire  to  force  me 
to  a  fuller  explanation,  it  is  probable  that  I  may 
throw  up  everything,  especially  as  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  quit  the  country;  whereas  if  you  will 
only  trust  me  sufficiently,  she  will  be  perfectly  secure. 
In  the  event  of  my  death,"  he  added,  "  aha  is  secure 
already :  my  life  is  insured  to  the  full  amoont" 

Ho  was  turning  away,  but  Mr.  Tabor  detained 
him,  saying,  "After  what  has  taken  place  it  win 
be  impossible  for  us  to  meet  and  maintain  the 
friendly  relations  necessary  here.  May  I  ask  if  you 
will  consent  to  an  immediate  withdrawal?" 

"I  would  gladly,"  said  Philip,  "but  have  yon 
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considered  how^  sach  a  withdrawal  is  likely  to 
damage  me?" 

"  It  would  hardly  be  f aiJr  to  you,  I  admit,"  said  Mr. 
Tabor. 

"And  there  is  work  in  my  hands  which  I  should 
like  to  see  wound  up.  It  shall  be  as  little  disagree- 
able to  you  as  it  can  be  made,  my  stay  here,"  said 
Philip;  ''and,"  he  added,  "as  brief  as  possible." 

And  so  the  interview  came  to  an  end,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  it  remained  only  to 
settle  the  details  of  the  separation. 


CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

A   STBANGEB. 

Agitation  of  any  kind  had  an  unusually  injurious 
effect  on  Mr.  Tabor,  who  was  the  calmest  of  men  by 
habit,  if  not  by  nature.  He  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
his  office  early  and  return  home,  labouring  under 
symptoms  which  Mrs.  Tabor  had  not  seen  for  many 
a  day,  and  which,  noticed  in  the  early  days  of  their 
married  life,  when  his  struggle  with  circumstances 
was  hardly  over,  had  impressed  upon  her  mind  a 
feeling  of  ihsecurity,  which  had  deepened  the  ten- 
derness of  their  union.  Philip  had  been  absent  all 
day,  in  attendance  upon  an  important  case  in  court, 
and  had  not  returned  when  Mr.  Tabor  left.  He 
came  home,  with  a  flusk  upon  his  face  almost  like 
the  flush  of  fever,  an  unnatural  lightness  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  slight  but  perceptible  breathlessness,  which 
at  once  awoke  all  his  wife's  anxieties.  But  she  hid 
them  in  her  own  heart.  He  tiame  home  for  peace, 
and  he  should  find  peace  there  if  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  "You  are  very  tired  I  can  see,  dear,"  she 
said  cheerfully;  "and.yott  must  tell  ub  nothing  till 
after  dinner."  ' 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  telliilg  them  the  incidents 
of  the  day,  as  far  as  they  concerned  himself;  and 
both  Mrs.  Tabor  and  Lucy  were  anxious  to  know 
what  the  incidents  of  that  particular  day  had  been. 
They  knew  of  the  letter  to  Philip,  and  would  haVe 
given  much  to  hear  the  answer.  But  Mrs.  Tabor 
knew  that  if  her  huAband  had  anything  pleasant  to 
communicate,  he  would  do  so  in  spite  of  her  charge, 
if  he  had  not,  the  news  could  wait.  His  silence  wils 
a  proof  to  her  that  she  had  anticipated  truly,  and 
saved  him  from  feeing  his  silence  an  embarrassment. 
She  had  no  need  to  wam  Lucy  to  follow  her  example; 
in  that  home  atmosphere  of  unflelfiRhness  self  was 
xepressed  without  an  eSor^ 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Tabor  came  into 
the  drawing-room  and  lay  down  on  one  of  the  sofas, 
saying,  "  Let  us  have  some  music,  Lucy,  something 
that  will  do  me  good;"  and  Lucy  went  straight  to 
the  piano  and  began  playing  and  singing,  knowing 
exactly  what  he  wanted  when  he  spoke  thus — some 
strain  of  lowly  confidence  or  lofty  hope ;  notes  not 
only  of  human  genius  bat  of  heavenly  faith. 


In  the  midst  of  her  playing  there  was  a  peal  at  tho 
bell,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  servant  entered,  and 
announced  "Mr.  Tenterden." 

Mr.  Tabor  started  from  his  easy  attitude,  which  in 
former  days  he  would  have  maintained,  and  assumed 
one  in  which  he  would  '  await  the  greeting  of  a 
stranger.  Lucy  and  her  mother  looked  one  to  the 
other  in  a  kind  of  excited  dismay ;  they  were  wishing, 
both  of  them,  that  they  had  known  a  little  of  what 
had  taken  place;  but  they  were  speedily  relieved 
from  their  embarrassment.  A  stranger  entered  the 
room — a  stranger,  and  yet  not  a  stranger;  a  man 
bearing  a  distinct  resemblance  to  Philip,  but  stouter 
and  of  coarser  build,  and  bronzed  and.weatherheaten 
and  bearded,  as  Philip  was  not. 

It  was  a  respite.  "FraUcis!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Tabor,  eagerly  advaneing,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you," 
and  he  wrung  the  young  man's  hand  with  faUierly 
warmth.  Mrs.  Tabor  and  Lucy  followed  suit,  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Tabor  having  ascertained  that 
he  had  dined,  he  was  seated  in  the  centre  of 
the  friendly  circle,  and  plied  with  question  upon 
question. 

For  a  while  these  questions  played  about  the  outer 
circle  of  interests.  Where  had  he  been?  What  had 
he  been  doing  ?  When  had  he  returned  P  He  had 
returned  only  a  day  or  two  ago  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  where  he  had  been  working  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  one  of  the  principal  things  he  had  been 
doing  was  getting  married. 

"And  is  your  wife  with  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Tabor, 
woman  like. 

"  It  is  for  her  sake  chiefly  that  I  am  in  England/' 
he  answered.  "She  was  anxious  to  place  the 
children  at  school." 

"They  have  com^  up  very  rapidly,"  said  Mr. 
Tabor,  perpetrating  tho  mildest  of  jokes.  "How 
many  are  there  P  " 

"Only  two.  They  are  girls,"  he  added;  "their 
father  died  in  the  island  shortly  before  I  went  out." 

And  still  no  mention  of  Philip,  who  was  the  one 
person  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  all  present. 

''I  must  go  in  and  see  Fanny  to-night^"  said 
Frands  Tenterden.  "I  hope  ^le  is  going  on  all 
right!"  he  added  a  little  nervously. 
'  ISiey  told  him  of  the  changes  in  Fanny's  house- 
hold, and  of  the  last  change  of  all;  the  fair  young 
girl  who  lay  dead  .so  near  to  them.  .  They  tdd  him 
witii  tenderer  TsloQS  and  sliadowed  faoes,  which  some- 
how changed  the  whole  tone  of  their  conversation. 
It  seemed  easier  to  speak  of  Philip  now,  in  the 
presence  of  the  power  which  says,  "  The  ii^jurer  and 
the  injured  are  mine." 

"  She  still  lives  in  the  old  house  ?"  said  Francis. 

It  was  Mr.  Tabor  who  answered.  "Yes,  your 
brother  gave  it  up  to  her  after  you  left." 

"And  how  is  the  old  fellow?"  asked  Francis, 
ending  the  sentence  with  a  husky  voice,  which  he  had 
begun  with  ill-assumed  careleBsness. 
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"He  ifl  well,  I  believe,"  replied  Mr.  Tabor;  "but 
be  and  I  are  about  to  part." 

Mrs.  Tabor  and  Lucy  felt  the  sbock,  but  they  were 
able  to  conceal  their  agitation ;  while  Francis  Ten- 
t^idon  betrayed  the  greatest  suiprise.  "  You  surely 
do  not  mean  that  he  is  leaving  the  firm !"  he  said. 

"I  do,"  repUed  Mr.  Tabor. 

'*Have  you  quarrelled?"  asked  Francis,  blankly. 

"Yes,  we  have  quarrelled,"  replied  Mr.  Tabor. 

"  So  seriously  ?    I  am  astonished  beyond  measure." 

"Why,  you  yourself  have  done  the  same,"  said 
Mr.  Tabor;  "-and  probably  for  the  same  cause." 

"  Impossible ! "  Maculated  Francis.  "  Has  he  told 
yon  what  we  split  upon?"  he  added,*. looking  on  the 
iiearthrug  at  his  feet  with  an  embarrassed  expression. 

"He  has  not.  He  has  this  very  day  refused  to 
teU  me  anything,"  and  he  added  hafitUy,  "I  would 
rather  not  hear  it  from  you,  Francis.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  sufficient  influence  over  him  to  make  him 
confess  a  great  wrong." 

i  "A  great  wrong?"  said  Francis,  fairly  puzzled; 
"  but  I  have  no  influence  with  him  whatever.  It  is 
just  possible  ihsJb  I  may  have  to  leave  England  again 
without  seeing  him.  Pretty  strange  my  wife  wUl 
think  that,"  he  added  again,  contemplating  the 
hearthrug.  "  She  has  set  her  mind  on  seeing  him, 
from  reading  a  bundle  of  old  letters  of  his." 

'*  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  make  your  wife 
aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case— I  mean  of  the 
grounds  of  the  alienation  between  you.  It  is  always 
a  mistake  to  have  mysteries.  Take  my  advioe»  and 
tell  her,"  said  Mr.  Tabor. 

;  *'I  can't,"  replied  Francis  Tenterden,  looking 
more  embajn^assed,  and  speaking  more  huskily  thau 
ever. 

"I  can  sympathise  with  you,"- said  Mr.  Tabor, 
waioily;  at  which  Mr.  Francis  Tenterden  looked  up 
and  then  down,  turned  red-hot,  and  hastily  rose  to 
his  feet  and  bade  everybody  good-bye  abruptly. 

"Poor  fellow,  I   am  very  sorry  for   him,"  said 

Mr.  Tabor  after  he  was  gone.     "It  is  easy  to  see 

that  he  knows  all  about  this  business,  and  is  very 

n^atnrally  unwilling  to  betray  his  brother.    And  all 

t^  time  I  have  been  tmjust  to  Francis.    If  I  had 

been  told  that  one  of  these  boys  would  go  wrong,  I 

^onld  certainly  have  flxed  upon  him.     In  my  mind 

Fbiliphas  always  been  first  and  best.    It's  no  use 

judging  men  by  what  they  were  when  they  were 

boys.*' 

Mrs.  Tabor  did  not  say,  as  some  wives  would  have 


done,  "I  told  you  so,"  but  she  thought  something 
very  like  it.  She  had  found  an  opportunity,  however, 
for  asking  what  had  taken  place  between  her  hus- . 
band  and  Philip. 

Mr.  Tabor  gave  them  an  account  of  their  interview 
of  that  momixig,  which  Lucy  and  her  mother  received 
with  a  silent  sympathy  which  was  particularly  sooth- 
ing.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  so  deeply  irritating 
to  a  man  as,  when  he  has  had  ample  reason  to  be 
angry,  to  give  him  greater  reason  still,  and,  when  he 
has  been  angry  or  disappointed,  to  add  to  it  by 
reflecting  it.  Not  one  word  of  condemnation  did  one 
of  them  utter. 

"  I  think  I  shall  give  it  up  altogether,"  said  Mr. 
Tabor,  "  and  retire  into  private  life ;  I  have  enough 
for  our  modest  wants.    There  wUl  be  enough  for. 
Lucy  too  when  we  are  gone." 

Lucy  went  and  sat  on  a  low  seat  beside  him.  "Bo 
give  up  business,  papa,  and  let  us  go  away  and  live 
in  your  native  county.  We  might  ge^  a  house 
near  the  place,  where  you  were  bom,  and  you  and  I 
would  ride  about  together  among  the  hills." 

"And  what  would  mamma  do,  who  can't  ride,  and 
who  cares  more  for  Primrose  Hill  than  for  Helvelyn, 
Lucy  ?"  said  her  father. 

"Mamma  would  have  a  pretty  garden,  and  a 
paddock  for  the  ponies,  and  a  cow,  and  a  flock  of 
chickens " 

"(Jeese,  goosey,  or  sheep,  you  mean,"  said  her 
father.    "  What  do  you  say,  mamma  ?"  he  added. 

"  You  know  I  don't  want  to  be  rich,  dear — ^have 
never  wanted  it,"  she  answered;  "but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  give  up  all  that  ever  interested 
and  occupied  you ;  I  think,  you  know,  it  is  far  wiser 
to  go  on  with  our  occupations  and  interests  mode- 
rately. I  confess  I  should  not  care  to  live  up  among 
the  MUs,  and  never  see  a  face  I  knew." 

And  so  they  discussed  the  question  of  retirement 
in  all  its  bearings,  as  they  had  often  done  before ; 
and,  as  they  had  often  done  before,  came  to  no  con- 
clusion, except  that  each  desired  what  was  most  for 
the  happiness  of  the  others. 

They  had  wandered  away  purposely  from  the  trial 

of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Tabor  only  came  back  to  it  for  a 

moment^  before  they  ported  for  the  night,  by  saying 

that  Mrs.  Austin  must  now  be  consulted  concerning 

Philip's  retirement.    It  was  not  till  Lucy  was  alone 

in  her  room  that  she  gave  way  to  the  grief  which 

oppressed  her. 

{To  he  continued.^ 


HEN  blackest  night 
Upon  us  lies. 

Our  good  resolves 
Like  stars  arise. 

And  sparkle  bright 
Before  our  eyes. 


EESOLYBS. 


When  dawn  unfolds 

They  vanish  quite ; 
As  stars  are  seen 

But  in  the  night. 
So  weak  resolves 

Die  in  the  light. 

Matthias  Babb. 
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OUR    AUTOGRAPH-BOOKS.— 11. 


BY  THB  HON.   MBS.   GBEENS. 


S  time  and  space  are  both  growing 
short,  and  onr  autograph-books  still 
remain  almost  undiminished,  we  mnst 
pass  over  a  great  many  of  the  celebrities 
who  stand,  as  it  were,  with  one  foot  in 
each  century,  and  devote  our  remaining  articles  to 
more  modem  notabilities. 

Walter  Scott  may  not  unworthily  fill  the  first 
place,  and  the  letter  which  we  now  transcribe  from 
the  original  before  us  is  a  not  uninteresting 
specimen  of  his  penmanship,  as  it  relates  to 
literary  matters,  and  was  evidently  written  at  the 
time  when  his  "Life  of  Dryden"  was  uppermost  in 
the  great  author's  mind.  The  address  is  not  on 
the  letter. 

"  My  dear  Sm,~I  mart  not  long  delay  to  aoknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  meet  interesting  and  curious  packet 
containing  notes  on  the  Legion  Club,  throwing  a  most 
brilliant  light  upon  that  most  obscure  satire.  I  should  not 
despair  to  make  my  edition  truly  valuable  could  I  but 
secure  a  feir  glimpses  of  such  illumination.  I  think,  but 
am  very  far  from  being  certain,  that  the  Earl  of  Dorset's 
adventure  with  Miss  Du  Passe  is  alluded  to  in  the  Essay 
on  Satire  in  some  such  couplet  as  this — 

*  So  Dorset,  purring  like  a  thoughtful  oat, 
Harried— bat  wiser  pun  ne'er  thought  of  that.' 

The  poem  was,  you  know,  written  by  Mulgrave,  afterwards 
John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  corrected 
by  Dryden,  who  was  waylaid  and  beaten  by  three  hired 
ruffians  for  his  supposed  share  in  it.  I  will  not  fail  to 
consult  the  book  whenever  I  reach  Edinburgh,  whither  I 
intend  to  return  for  the  winter  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 
If  you  come  to  Ijondon,  as  you  seem  to  intend,  pray  let  me 
know  by  a  line  how  I  shall  address  you  there.  I  am 
plagued  with  the  arrival  of  company,  and  have  just  time 
to  say  I  am,  with  sentiments  of  sincere  obligation,  your 
obh'ged  and  grateful  '  "  W.  Scott. 

"Ashestiel,  llOct.  18' 9." 

Although  Sir  Walter  complains  at  the  end  of 
this  letter  of  being  plagued  with  company,  there 
was  never  a  better  or  kinder  host»  or  one  who 
more  gratefully  remembered  the  hospitality  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  friends.  Another  short 
letter  in  proof  of  this  may  not,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered too  large  a  gleaning  from  the  harvest  or 
such  a  pen : — 

*'  Dear  Sir, — ^I  should  be  very  ungrateful  did  I  leave 
this  hospitable  capital  without  endeavouring  to  express 
my  thanks  for  the  kind  and  flattering  attention  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you  and  all  your  family.  May  I  beg  you  to 
make  my  best  respects  to  the  ladies  and  young  genUemen, 

not  forgetting  Sir and  his  lady«    If  chance  should 

lead  you  or  any  of  your  family  so  far  from  the  sun  as 
Scotland,  I  hope  that  you  wiU  keep  in  mind  that  you  have 
a  debt  of  hospitality  to  claim,  which  will  be  always  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

"Believe  me,  dear  Sbr, 

*'Always  your  obliged  and  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  Walter  Scott. 

"  10»  Stephen's  Green,  17  August" 


Amongst  the  most  favoured  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
literary  acquaintances  we  find  the  name  of  Joanna 
Baillie,  the  famous  dramatist,  shining  forth  pre- 
eminent;   Indeed,  Lockhart,  in  his' "  Life  of  Scott," 
states  "that  Miss  Baillie  and  her  brother,  Dr. 
Matthew  Baillie,  were  among  the  friends  to  whose 
intercourse  Sir  Walter  looked  forward  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  when  about  to  visit  the  metro- 
polis." That  he  also  greatly  admired  her  dramatic 
genius  there  can   be  no  doubt,  as   ''Marmion,*' 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  poems,  con* 
tains  one  stanza  entirely  devoted  to  Miss  Baillie's 
praise,  and  in  which  he  goes  so  far  as  to  compare 
her  even  to  Shakespeare  himself: — 
"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
Bestore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  haip  that  silent  hung 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  rolled  o'er ; 
When  she,  the  bold  Enchantress,  came 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame  1 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rang  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain. 
Deemed  their  own  Shakespeare  lived  again."* 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  authoress's  own  feelings 
towards  one  who  had  done  her  the  great  honour  of 
thus  immortalising  her  fame,  and  which  we  shall 
find  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  hers,  addressed 
to  no  unworthy  colleague  in  literature,  Maria 
Edgeworth  :— 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  in  your  letter  that  almost  made 
me  a  little  angry  (for  one  is  often  a  little  angry  when  one  is 
mystified)  when  you  suppose  I  may  despise  the  criticism  of 
children.  There  is  nobody  on  earth  who  pays  more  regard 
to  the  observaCious  of  children,  and  the  simple  and  un- 
learned of  all  descriptions,  in  matters  of  taste  and  feeling, 
than  I  have  always  done,  and  one  cause  for  my  thinkiog 
perhaps  less  highly  of  <  Waverley'  than  I  nught  otherwise 
have  done,  was  seeing  two  unlearned  critics,  not  indeed  of 
seven,  but  of  seventeen  and  twenty,, growing  tired  of  the 
first  and  a  part  of  the  second  volume.  Everybody  here  is 
delighted  with  *  Guy  Mannering,'  in  which  there  are  many 
truly  characteristic  scenes,  very  highly  worked  up,  with 
touching  traits  of  nature  and  beautiful  description,  though 
there  is  nothing  of  such  deep  interest  as  some  of  the  last 
scenes  in  '  Waverley.'  I  mean  those  at  Carlisle.  I  wonder 
how  our  English  neighbours  get  thtough  the  Scotch  dialect 
so  well,  but  certainly  they  are  all  reading  It  and  are 
delighted  with  it.  We  expect  Walter  Scott  la  town  very 
soon,  and  many  of  us  here  are  delighted  at  the  thought  of 
it.  He  has  the  happiness  of  being  beloved  very  universally 
by  those  who  know  him  in  the  midst  of  his  suooees  and 
glory.  He  has  always  behaved  to  me  more  like  a  kind 
brother  than  a  mere  friend,  and  his  visit  wlU  be  to  me  a 
cheering  of  the  heart.  One  really  has  some  need  of  cheer- 
ing.   What  sad  events  have  taken  place  within  theee  last 


•  «']Iannion."    Introdaction  to  Canto  III. 
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S  wMkt.  The  poor  King  of  Fnace  ia  back  with  us  again, 
and  aU  our  good  peace  and  great  ezoltationa  have  oome  to 
DoUiiQg.  It  i»  Tory  grieyoua,  and  yet  Bonaparte  has 
played  such  a  olever  triek  that  we  cannot  help  being  some- 
tiaes  amnaed  with  it.  My  Biater  sends  yon  her  kind  re- 
DMmbnuiees  along  with  mine.  Fn,y  offer  my  best  respects 
to  yoor  fitther  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth. 

"  Most  truly  and  faithf ally  yours, 
"J.  Baillii." 

Miss  Baillie  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
&ncifiil  song  of  *'Tho  Ohongh  and  Crow,"  which 
was  written  by  her  and  introduced  into  the 
dramatic  version  of  ''  Guy  Mannering,"  adapted 
for  the  stage  by  Daniel  Terry. 

In  an  autograph  letter  of  Sir  William  Gell*s  we 
also  find  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter, 
which,  although  they  have  probably  appeared  else- 
where, may  claim  an  insertion  as  being  transferred 
to  these  pages  from  the  actual  handwriting  of  the 
celebrated  antiquarian  and  topographer  himself: — 

"Naples,  April  4, 1838. 
*'  Miss  Soott  wrote  to  me,  by  the  desire  of  Mr.  Lockhart, 
to  beg  I  would  send  him  any  reminisoenoes  of  Sir  Waltfor, 
bMaosel  was  the 'last  of  his  friends/  The  fact  is  that  I 
had  generally  the  care  of  him  when  he  was  in  Italy,  and 
though  I  thought  I  was  going  to  write  only  a  page  or  two, 
I  soon  found  myself  writing  my  20th  and  my  80th  pages 
without  approaching  the  end  of  my  materials,  which  finally 
reached  a  fiftieth  page ;  and,  considering  all  circumstances, 
the  whole  ie  by  no  means  so  barren  of  interest  as  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  when  I  began  the  narrative.  It  con- 
tains OTen  to  a  certain  degree  information  as  to  his  future 
literary  projects,  which  could  not  hare  been  recorded,  I 
belioTe,  by  any  other  means.  ...  I  accompanied  him 
to  the  Convent  of  Ia  Trinita  della  Cava,  and  in  going  be 
lepeated  to  me  the  poem  or  ballad  of  'Jock  of  Haseldean.' 
In  returning  I  desired  him  to  let  me  hear  it  again,  and  on 
expressLDg  my  surprise  at  the  clearness  of  his  recollection, 
he  told  me  that  formerly  he  had  a  most  remarkable 
memory,  and  had  astonished  many  by  it.  On  his  first  in- 
troduction te  Lord  Byron,  some  one  (whose  name  I  foiget) 
was  looking  on  with  wonder  at  the  apparent  earnestness 
with  which  he  spoke,  and  the  singular  changes  in  Lord. 
Byron's  countenance  as  he  proceeded,  fie  watf  repeating 
to  the  Great  Poet  the  whole  of  the  poem  of  *  Hardy- 
knute,'  which  he  then  knew  by  heart,  and  which  proved  so 
highly  interesting  to  his  Lordship.  My  notes  also  refer  to 
a  conversation  I  had  with  Sir  Walter  as  to  why  he  had  left 
off  writing  poetry.  •  When  I  asked  this  question  he  said, 
'Because  I  fonnd  Byron  beat  me ;  but  I  shall  try  again«* 
These  anecdotes,  which  may  amuse  some,  are  all  found  in 
my  contribution,  which  I  have  sent  to  Hamilton  to  give 
to  Mr.  Lockhart,  for  as  the  family  had  requested  them 
from  me  I  ooold  not  well  dispose  of  them  to  my  own  ad- 
vantage, which  I  was  told  I  might  easily  do.** 

Sir  Walter's  remark,  spoken  in  the  privacy  of 
friendship  to  Sir  William  Gell,  that  Lord  Byron 
had,  as  it  were,  snuffed  out  the  flame  of  his  genius 
as  a  poet,  seems  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of 
truth.  When  Lord  Byron's  star  rose  to  its  zenith 
i^  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  had  room  for  no  other 
light,  and  many  minor  poets  who  had  just  beguh 
to  oreate  a  faint  halo  of  light  around  their  names 
disappeared  almost  entirely  f^'om  the  sight  of  men. 


Of  Lord  Byron  we  can,  unfortunately,  give  no  auto- 
graph to  the  public,  '^  our  poverty  though  not  our 
will  consents."  Two  franks,  rare  in  themselves,  as 
the  great  poet  resided  so  short  a  period  in  his 
native  land,  are  the  only  memorials  we  possess  of 
the  brilliant,  though  ill-starred  genius.  Moore  has 
written  the  most  interesting  and  graphic  life  of  the  • 
wonderful  poet,  gathering  up  from  all  their  mutual 
friends  and  acquaintances  every  crumb  which  fell 
from  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  and  recording  it 
on  the  page  of  his  history,  in  proof  of  which  we 
here  insert  a  letter  from  the  author  of  "Lalla 
Bookh"  himself.  It  is  addressed  to  the  celebrated 
Lady  Blessington,  and  is  a  not  unpleasing  and 
characteristic  specimen  of  his  style : — 

''Sloperton  Cottage,  Devizes,  November  18,  1827.  . 
"Mt  dbab  Ladt  BLE88iNaT0N,~It  is   now  near   six 

months  since  (after  a  conversation  with  Lord about 

you)  I  exclaimed,  *  Well,  I  shall  positively  write  to  Lady 
Blessington  to-morrow.'  Whether  I  have  kept  my  word 
you  and  the  postman  know  but  too  well.  The  fact  is,  I 
live  as  usual  in  such  a  perpetual  struggle  between  what  I 
like  to  do  and  what  I  ought  to  do  (though  communing  with 
you  would  come  under  both  these  heads),  between  junket- 
ting  abroad  and  scribbling  at  home,  that  for  anything  but 
the  desk  and  the  dinner-table  I  am  not  left  a  single  instant 
of  time.    In  addition  to  our  neighbours  at  Bowood  we 

have  got  lately  their  relations  the ,  who  have  settled 

themselves  at  L near  us,  and  having  some  very  pretty 

girls  for  daughters  (things  I  have  not  even  yet  lost  my 
taste  for),  they  contrive  with  music,  visits,  #tc.  etc.,  to 
distract  me  not  a  little.    I  have  had  but  one  short  glimpse 

of  Mrs. for  the  last  year,  as  she  has  taken  flight  to 

some  distant  and  outlandish  place  (called  Fulham  I  believe), 
to  which  a  thorough  Unm  man  (such  as  I  am  for  the  few 
weeks  I  stay  there)  could  never,  even  with  the  heli^  of  the 
'  march  of  intellect,'  think  of  arriving.  I  wish  she  would 
return  into  the  civilised  worid,  for  I  miss  her  very  very 
much  I  assure  you.  To  talk  of  ycu  and  old  times,  of  those 
two  daszling  &ces  I  saw  popped  out  ef  the  hotel  window  in 
SackviUe  St.,  of  the  dinner  to  the  piper  at  Riohmond,  etc. 
etc. ;  all  this  is  delightful  to  remember  and  to  talk  about, 
and  if  ever  *  we  three  meet  again'  we  shall  have  a  regular 

catue  of  it.    Lord told  me  (and  this  I  own  was  one 

of  the  reasons  of  my  above-mentioned  fruitless  ejaculations) 
that  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Byren  during  his  last 
days  in  Italy,  and  that  you  mentioned  some  anecdotes  of 
him  (his  bursting  into  tears  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa,  etc. 
etc.)  which  he  (Lord )  thought  might  be  very  in- 
terestingly introduced  into  my  life  of  him.  He  also  told 
me  that  you  had  some  verses  addressed  to  yourself  by  Lord 
Byron  which  are  very  pretty  and  graceful— in  short,  every 
way  worthy  of  their  subject.  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Blessing- 
ton, if  you  have  anything  like  the  same  cordial  remembrance 
of  old  times  that  I  have,  if  ever  the  poet  (or  the  piper) 
found  favour  in  your  ears,  sit  down  instantly  and  record 
for  me,  as  only  a  woman  can  record,  every  particular  you 
remember  of  your  acquaintance  with  Byron  from  first  to 
last.  You  may  depend  upon  whatever  you  write  never 
meeting  any  eye  but  my  own,  and  you  ?rill  oblige  me  more 
than  I  have  time  at  this  moment  to  tell  you.  Above  all, 
too,  do  not  forget  the  verses,  which  will  be  doubly  precious 

as  written  hy  him  and  oa  you.  „  .  ,  .  „ 

*'  Faithfully  yours, 

«  Thomas  Moobb." 
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It  is  almost  impossible,  amidst  the  crush  of  poets, 
wits,  and  geniuses  which  lived  about  this  time  to 
select  the  ones  which,  in  a  space  short  as  ours  is, 
would  prove  the  most  interesting  to  the  public; 
wepsws  over,  therefore,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Southey, 
Orabbe,  and  others,  whose  letters,  though  valuable 
as  autographs,  scarcely  contain  in  themselves  suf- 
ficient merit  for  publication,  and  hasten  on  to  some 
more  modem  celebrities,  some  of  them  men  and 
women  of  our  own  time,  but  before  entering  on  a 
new  field  we  -will  conclude  this  subject  by  a  few 
verses  of  considerable  beauty  and  wit,  which  we 
find  in  some  of  the  letters  of  the  brothers  Hprace 
and  James  Smith,  th©  well-known  authors  of  the 
"Bejected  Addresses : — 

"Not  having  my  papers  with  me  hero  I  have  nothing  to 
offer  as  a  substitute,  so  I  have  scribbled  a  few  lines  of  the 
prescribed  shortness,  which  if  you  think  them-  worthy  in- 
sertion, are  very  much  at  your  Ladyship's  service. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain  yours  very  faithfully, 

*' Horatio  Smith. 

"  Youth,  beauty,  love,  delight. 
All  blessings  bright  and  dear. 
Like  shooting  stars  by  night. 
Flash,  fEdl,  and  disappev* 

•*  While  cynics  doubt  their  worth. 
Because  they're  bom  to  die, 
Tho  wiser  sons  of  earth 
,  Will  snatch  them  ere  tiiey  fly. 

^     "  Thoujth  mingled  with  alloy 
We  throw  not  gold  away. 
Then  why  reject  the  Joy 
That's  blended  with  decay  P  " 

The  poet  Shelley,  of  whom,  unfortunately,  we 
possess  no  autograph,  the  intimate  friend  and 
admirer  of  Horace  Smith,  leaves  us  in  a  few  lines 
his  opinion  of  his  character : — 

"  Wit  and  sense. 
Virtue  and  human  knowledge,  all  that  might 
Hake  this  dull  world  a  business  of  delight. 
Are  all  combined  in  H.  S." 

The  verses  which  follow,  by  James  Smith,  the 
elder  brother,  are  in  a  very  different  style,  but 
from  their  cleverness  and  wit  are  well  worthy  of 
perusal : — 

"STJN     AND     MOON. 

BT  JAHS8  mmS,  ESQ. 

" '  Deer  brother  quit  with  me  the  sky ' 
Thus  spoke  the  Queen  of  Nig£t, 
'And,  radiant,  walk  the  earth  while  I 


Dispense  my  milder  light. 
On  Malta's  rock  Til  take  my  stand. 

To  calm  the  seaman's  fears. 
And  you  shall  brilliantly  oommand 

O'er  barbarous  Algiers.' 
Each  Godhead  straight  on  earth  alights 

With  such  a  potent  blaze, 
That  Malta  long  was  ruled  by  Nights, 

And  Algiers  long  by  Days. 

"  In  Englandrivers  are  all  moles 

(For  instance.  Father  Thames), 
Whoever  in  Columbia  sails 

Finds  them  Ma'amselles  or  Dames ; 
Yes,  there  the  softer  sex,$reside8. 

Aquatic,  I  sasure  ye, 
And  Mra  Sippy  rolls  her  tides 

Besponsive  to  Miss  Sonri." 

.  *'  It  was  observed  that  the  College  of  PhyBicians 
made  but  a  sorxy  sight  (externally)  compared  with 
its  neighbour,  our  newly-painted  dub.  *OhI' 
quoth  a  wag,  *  the  reason  is  obvious.  They  have 
painted  theirs  in  distemper.' " 

"  P.  called  on  me  last  Tuesday,  and  told  me  the 
following,  Horace  Smith  walking  with  a  friend 
at  Brighton,  the  latter  pointed  out  to  the  former 
the  following  inscription  on  a  public-house:  'Good 
Bear  Scid  here,'  commenting  at  the  same  time  on 
the  bad  spelling.  *  Pho,'  replied  Horace,  *  he  ought 
to  know  best,  it's  his  own  Bruin.' "  And  now  for 
my  last : —  .    ^ 

'*  You  ask  me  why  Pontefiact  Borough  could  sully 
Its  fame  by  returning  to  Parliament  Qully  ?  * 
The  Etymological  oause,  I  suppose  iSj 
His  breaking  the  Bridges  of  so  many  noses." 

The  two  brothers  are  perhaps  best  known  to  the 
public  by  their  joint  prodi;ction  of  the  **Eejeoted 
Addresses,"  a  series  of  witty  imitations  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  day,  which  raised  the  fame  of  the 
authors  to  a  great  height.  They  appear  to  have 
both  enjoyed  happy,  genial  natures,  and  their 
writings  are  not  tinged  with  either  spleen  or  melan- 
choly. Shelley  having  given  us  the  character  of 
Horace,  we  must  allow  James  to  speak  for  himself, 
and  give  his  own  history  in  his  own  words  : — 
"  We  toil  and  ease  alternate  share. 
Books  and  the  converse  of  the  fair 

(To  see  is  to  adore  them), 
With'  those,  and  London  for  my  home, 
I  enry  not  the  joys  of  Borne, 
The  Circus  or  the  Fomm." 

*  A  notorious  prixe-flghter. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL   AND   HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.     New  Series.    No.  11.    John  the  Baptist.    Part  II. 

yet  begun  His  ministry?  then  how  did  ho  know 
Him  ?  Probably  brought  np  in  same  village,  being 
cousins.  Remind  of  the  great  age  of  John's  parents 
at  his  birth,  thirty  years  before;  they  probably 
now  dead.  Children  will  have  seen  pictures  of 
Holy  Family.  Two  boys  living  together  for 
thirty  years  would  know  each  other  well ;  yet  from 


Chapters  io  he  read— parts  of  Mait  in.  aixd  xiv, 

''ISK  a  few  questions  on  the  last  lesson,  as 
to  the  double  work  of  John  as  a  preacher 
and  ibaptisty  then  begin  at  once  with — 
I.  John  with  Ckbist.  (Bead  Matt, 
iii.    11—17.)       Ask    what    John    said 
about  Christ  prophetically  (ver.  12).     Had  Christ 
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John  i.  SI  show  that  John  did  not  'know  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God  till  after  His  baptism;  still  had  seen  His 
holy  life  and  obedience  to  earthly  parents.    Now 
picture  John  resting  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work 
-^tixed  with  preaching  and  baptising^— eating  his 
frogal  food.       What  was  his  fare?      Sees    Jesns 
ocnniDg ;  recognises  Him.  His  soiprise  at  His  asking 
for  baptism.    What  class  of  men  had  John  been 
accustomed  to  baptise?     What  had 'he  required  of 
those  who  came  ?    Did  Jesus  need  repentance  ?    Ask 
what  quality  John's  conduct  showed.    What  was  the 
secret  of  this  hvmiiUy  f    Prom  GaL  y.  23  show  that 
meeikness  is  one  form'  of  the  Spirit  of  which  John 
was  to  be  full  from  his  birth.     Might  perhaps  have 
expected  that  the  applause  he  had  met  with  woiild 
haye  made  him  yaiu ;  but  not  so.    At  last^  yielded 
to  Christ's  wish  and   baptised  Him;    that  is,   he 
did  his  duty  to  One  above  him  as  much  as  to  those 
below  him.    Now  what  blessing  did  he  receive  ?  what 
▼oice  was  heard  and  sight  seen?    What  did  this 
show  John,  and  what  record  did  he  bear  in  con- 
sequence?   (See  John  i.  84.)    If  had  persisted  in 
refusal  to  baptise,  would  have  lost  this  sight,  and  not 
had  faith  confirmed.    He  now  beHered  in  Jesus  as 
Son  of  God.    Ask  what  types  had  pointed  to  Christ; 
especially  refer  to    Abel's  lamb  and  the  Paschal 
lamb.     So  John  calls  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
leads  his  own  disciples  to  follow  Jesus ;  thus  showing 
tnueifishness,   not  afraid  of  losing  their    aflSdction: 
leads  them  away  from  himself  to 'Christ.     Contrast 
this  with  conduct  of  chief  priests,  who  were  envious 
of  Christ's  popularity  and  desired  His  death.    (Matt. 
xzrii.  18.)     These  two  qualities  of  humility  and 
unselfishness  to  be  pressed  home  to  the  children. 

II.  John  with  Hsbod.  (Bead  Matt.  xiv.  1 — 12.) 
(1)  1%  ihe  palace.  Ask  where  John  usually  lived. 
Who  now  sent  for  him  ?  What  a  contrast — a  palace 
to  a  wilderness !  Why  did  Herod  want  to  see  him  ? 
Perhaps  out  of  curiosity,  because  he  had  heard  of 
the  strange  preacher.  What  did  John  say  to  him 
(ver.  4)  and  what  had  Herod  done  in  consequence  ? 
The  scene  may  be  pictured  out.  Herod's  palace  in 
Galilee;  himself  and  his  unlawful  wife  sitting  in 
state  to  hear  John ;  princes,  bourtiers,  attendants  all 
around;  the  prophet  brought  in  with  rough  clothing 
and  long  hair ;  aU  in  expectation  .to  hear  fine  sermon. 


Bid  he  preach  one  ?    Describe  the  king's  anger  and 
Herodias's  {ury  at  the  bold  words.      The  prophet 
seized  by  t>he  guards;  led  away  to  prison.      From 
Mark  vi.  20  show  the  influence  John  hcA  yet  gained 
over  Herod — ^who  did  many  things,  all  bus  the  right 
thing.      (2)  In  the  prison.      Now  picture  John  in 
confinement ;    perhaps    closely    guarded    like    St. 
Peter  (Acts  xii.  6),  perhaps  his  feet  in  the  stocks 
(Acts  zvi.  24).     How  would   he  feel?      Desolate, 
forsaken,  his  woric  all  in  vain.    Whom  might  he 
expect  to  come  and  release  him?    So  sent  to  ask 
Jesus  if  He  was^  the  expected  Messiah.      (Eead  Imke 
vii.  19-;-2S.)    Did  Jesus  come  and  release  him  ?  Na» 
but  that  same  hour  worked  many  miracles,  and  told 
messengers  to  show  John  His  works.    After  tha^ 
hear  of  no  more  doubt  in  John's  mind.     Now  ask 
the  well-known    story    of    his   death,  incidentally 
showing  the  weakness  and  cowardice  of  Hefod  the 
king,  who,  knowing  what  was  right,  yet  from  fear  of 
his  nobles'  and  Herodias's  ridicule,  dared  not  do  it» 
Show  how  John's    conduct    showed    xx^tieuce    and 
resignation  to  (xod's  will,  and  that  Christ  Himself  has 
written  his  epitaph  (Matt.  xi.  11). 

Now  sum  up  the  points  in  his  character.  (1) 
HvmUiiiy  in  depreciating  himself  and  exalting  Christ. 
(2)  UnaelJUhneas  in  leading  his  disciples  away  from 
himself  to  Christ.  (3)  Boldness  both  with  the 
publicans  and  sinners^  and  especially  with  Herod; 
knowing  Ins  duty,  and  doing  it  without  fear  of  con- 
sequences ;  and  (4)  paHsnee  in  suffering  for  the 
truth's  sake.  In  all  these  ways  great  in  sight  of 
God,  and  so  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  his  birth.  Who 
will  copy  him  ?  Must  have  the  same  Spirit — given  to 
all  who  ask. 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  scene  of  Christ's 
baptism. 

2.  What  was  the  testimony  of  John  to  Christ? 

3.  What  two  qualities  did  John  show  in  his  inter- 
course with  Christ  ? 

4.  Why  did  Herod  send  for  John,  and  what  waa 
the  effect  of  his  preaching  ? 

5.  When  did  John's  faith  fail,  and  how  was  it 
confirmed? 

6.  What  was  the  testimony  of  Christ  to  John  ? 

7.  Sum  up  the  points  in  his  character. 


THE  GRIEFS   OF  CRIPPLE  TOM. 


CEAPTEB  YI. 
|N£  afternoon,  before  Jim's  fever  came  to 
its  crisis,  Tom  was  asked  by  the  village 
carpenter  to  come  to  his  kitchen  in 
the  evening  to  a  meeting  that  was  to 
be  held  by  the  Scripture*reader  of  the 
pariflih.  It  was  some  time  after  the  proper  hour  that 
he  slipped  into  the  room,  which  was  nearly  bb  full  as  it 
would  hold,  and  found  a  seat  on  the  end  of  a  plank 


-If' 


laid  on  two  nail-kegs,  whicn  served  for  a  bench.  He 
was  at  the  very  back  of  the  kitchen,  facing  the 
Scripture-reader,  who  was  just  reading  out  his  text : 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  amd  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  It  was  some  time  before  Tom's  atten- 
tion was  fixed  on  the  speaker,  an  old  man,  with  long 
white  hair  and  a  large  quiet  face ;  and  when  be  did 
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listen  he  heard  him  saying,  "But  God  has  done 
more  for  ns  than  feed  and  clothe  ns.  He  knew 
that  we  could  not  see  Him,  and  did  not  love  Him,  so 
He  sent  us  His  own  Son  to  show  us  what  He  was 
like.  Could  you  not  have  loved  Him  if  you  had 
been  living  then  and  spoken  to  Him  P  could  you  npt 
love  Him  if  He  were  to  come  back  again  and  live 
among  us  here?    But — there  iras  more  than  that — " 

The  old  man  paused,  as  if  he  were  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  express  what  was  filling  his  mind,  and 
looked  slowly  round  the  room  into  the  faces  of  the 
people.  His  was  not  the  bright  and  joyful  look  of 
an  apostle  whose  heart  was  overflowing  with  rivers 
of  the  living  water  brought  for  the  first  time  within 
reach  of  thirsty  souls;  but  the  wearied,  mournful 
gaze  of  one  who  has  told  the  glad « tidings  often  to 
those  who  have  often  heard  them,  and  as  often 
turned  coldly  away.  When  he  recommenced,  his 
tones  were  low  and  pleading,  as  of  one  who  barely 
hopes  that  his  pleading  will  not  be  in  vain. 

"You  know  there  is  more  reason  than  all  that 
why  you  should  love  Him.  You  know  that  He  loves 
you.  You  know  that  every  blow,  every  torture,  was 
borne  for  us — for  you  and  for  me ;  that  the  thorns 
were  pressed  into  His  brow  that  we  might  hav^  a 
crown  of  glory ;  that  God  forsook  His  Sen  that  we 
might  be  drawn  near.  And  did  not  God  the  Father 
show  us  His  love?  Tell  me  now,  you  that  are  a 
father  or  a  mother,  is  there  any  one  on  earth  for 
whose  sake  you  would  give  up  your  son,  your  only 
son,  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  death  ?  Yet  God  the 
Father  did  that, '  He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but 
delivered  Him  up  for  us  aU.'  And  then  He  says, 
'  Love  Me  with  all  thy  heart.'  Is  that  so  much  to 
ask  ?  Tell  your  own  hearts, '  Do  you  love  Him  after 
all?*  You  don't?  How  hard,  how  ungrateful,  how 
wicked  you  must  be ! 

"The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  the  Lord  of  glory, 
the  same  Jesus  that  thought  of  His  mother  even  in 
His  own  death-agony.  He  stands  knocking  at  your 
heart.  The  print  of  the  iron  is  in  the  hand  He 
knocks  with,  and  in  the  feet  that  wait  on  you,  oh, 
so  long !  and  you  give  Him  no  heed  at  all.  Even  a 
beggar  you  would  answer  somehow,  but  the  Son  of 
God  you  will  not  even  listen  to.  I  beseech  you  open 
your  hearts,  and  let  the  blessed  Saviour  in;  or  if 
you  cannot,  ask  Him  to  open  your  heart  Himself,  to 
come  in,  and  be  your  Friend  and  Master." 

Tom  did  not  hear  any  more  of  the  address,  nor 
had  he  any  remembrance  of  the  hymn  and  prayer 
that  followed.  He  went  home  in  a  kind  of  dream, 
his  mmd  filled  with  this  one  thought—he  ought  to 
love  God ;  God  deserved  to  be  loved,  and  wanted  to 
be  loved,  and  he  did  not  love  Him.  He  did  not  even 
love  his  father  and  mother,  nor  Miss  Burton,  nor  the 
people  in  the  village,  nor  Jim — well,  surely  he  loved 
Jim.  No,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  that  he  really  did. 
His  heart  felt  empty  and  cold— cold,  as  if  it  would 
never  be  warmed  again. 


Three  weeks  went  by,  and  James  Todd  passed 
safely  through  the  crisis,  and  was  fairly  recovermg 
from  the  fever.  The  feelings  that  had  filled  Tom's 
mind  after  leaving  the  Scripture-reader  still  kept 
possession  of  it.  He  did  not  love  God,  he  knew,  and 
he  eovld  not  love  Him,  could  not  even  love  his 
friends  and  neighbours.  Two  years  before  he  had 
thought  himself  incapable  of  thinking  and  working 
Uke  other  people ;  now  he  thought  himself  incapable 
of  feeUng.  Do  you  say  it  is  impossible  that  an 
ignorant  and  commonplace  village  lad  should  have 
such  thoughts  ?  I  think  not ;  for  I  know  that  the 
sense  of  duty  left  imdone  may  be  felt  most  keenly, 
even  by  the  dullest  minds,  and  that  the  wisest 
among  us  are  often  most  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
ideas  and  longings  that  sometimes  visit  the  most 
clouded  souls. 

{To  he  continued.) 


"THE   QUIVEE"  BIBLE   CLASS. 

100.  *'  This  man,  if  he  we!re  a  prophet,  would  have 
known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that 
touched  him."  On  what  occasion  were  these  words 
spoken  ? 

101.  One  of  the  apostles  asked  the  question: 
"  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world  P"  Qnote 
his  own  answer. 

102.  "I  am,"  said  one  of  old,  "a  brother  to 
dragons,  and  a  companion  to  ostriches."    Who  ? 

103.  Where  do  we  meet  with  thejfrst  mention  of 
the  name  "  the  Jews  t" 

104.  Name  a  Elng  of  Moab  who  fought  against 
two  of  the  grandsons  of  Omri,  King  of  Israel. 


▲KSWEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  240. 

85.  The  sun  and  moen  standing  still  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  12 ;  2  Kings  xz.  11). 

86.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv.  6)  led  them  to 
expect  it:  "Behold,  I  will  send  you  Eligah  the 
prophet,"  Ac.  &c. 

87.  Three.  Ahab  (1  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  xxL  19,  21, 
23)  ;  Ahariah  (2  Kings  i.  4). 

88.  Jeroboam  instituted  the  worship  of  two  calves, 
assimilating  it  in  some  measure  to  the  services  ap- 
pomted  by  God  at  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xii  28— «*)• 
But  Ahab  added  to  this  the  worship  of  the  idols 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  Ahab,  at  the  instance  of 
Jezebel,  slew  many  of  the  Lord's  prophets. 

89.  "  Who  made  Israel  to  sin." 

90.  He  multiplied  horses  and  wives  to  himself^  in 
contravention  of  what  Moses  had  written  (compftre 
1  Kings  x.  26,  2  Chron.  ix.  25,  with  Dent.  xvii.  16, 
17) ;  he  was  induced  to  worship  the  idols  of  his 
respective  wives— Astoreth,  Molech,  Chemoek  (I 
Kings  xi.  5 — 7). 

91.  The  selection  of  David  fpT  the  throne  of  Israel 
and  the  r^ection  of  his  elder  brother  by  Samuel  (I 
Sam.  xvi  7,  Ac.) 
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{Drawn  by  J.  D.  Watson.) 

LIFE    IN    DEATH. 


**  Make  no  moimizig  for  the  dead.' 

f    STOOD  a  nmsing  by  the  shore  at  eyen 
And  heard  tbe  wind  that  whisi^ered  to  the  ware ; 
My  eyes  looked  on  the  fading  light  in  heaven ; 
My  heart  lay  cold  and  dead  upon  his  grave. 

YOI..    IZ. 


-Ezek.  zzir.  17. 

I  saw  the  long  waves,  o'er  the  shingles  creeping. 
Break  mnrmuringly  in  sobs  upon  the  bcaoh. 

Till  all  the  air  seemed  filled  with  voices  weeping; 
Chanting  a  wild,  low  dirge  in  ghostly  speech. 

488 
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"  Fade  away,  fade  away,  light  from  the  sky. 
Soul  from  the  body  and  sight  from  the  eye — 
Night  winds  may  break  the  repose  of  the  wave ; 
Cries  cannot  wake  up  the  dead  in  the  g^ave. 
Vanitas  vanissima  I 

"All  unavailing  the  sigh  and  the  tear. 
Weeping  and  wailing  the  dead  cannot  hear ; 
As  fades  from  the  heavens  the  last  ray  of  light 
So  hope  leaves  the  heart  to  the  blackness  of  night. 
Vanitas  vanissima ! 

*'A  sleep  without  waking,  a  sleep  without  dream, 
A  night  with  no  breaking,  a  gloom  with  no  gleam. 
No  sunlight  to  cheer  and  no  sweet  summer  breath. 
Where  they  ijwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

Vanitas  vanissima ! " 

So  evening  passed  away  into  the  night. 

And  lustrous  stars  thronged  all  the  vault  above ; 

My  soul  was  filled  with  their  calm,  holy  light. 
And  wind  and  wave  song  now  of  hope  and  love. 


Until  the  air,  unto  my  spirit's  seeming. 

Breathed  with  the  whisperings  of  a  glorious  faitii. 

And  angel  voices  all  around  me  hymning 
Sang  of  the  life  beyond  the  gate  of  death. 

"  Weep  no  more  those  hopeless  tears. 
Keep  no  more  those  faithless  fears  I 
Hope  and  Love  and  potent  Faith 
Bend  the  grave  and  conquer  Death. 

Jubilate  Domino. 

"^Baise  in  hope  those  tear-swoln  eyes 
To  the  worlds  beyond  the  skies ; 
Baise  thy  soul  in  faith  and  love 
To  the  living-dead  above. 

*  Jubilate  Domino. 

"There  is  light,  when  fades  the  day. 
In  heavenly  regions  far  away ; 
There  is  life  when  death  is  o*er — 
The  gprave  can  hold  the  dead  no  more  ! 

Jubilate  Domino." 
John  F&ancis  Walleb. 


CHILD  RUTH. 

•BY  BBATKICE  LEIGH  HUNT. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 
■  ■'""'^"^^Y  morning  came  at  last,  and  at 
n  o'clock  the  train  which  conveyed 
.   Maurice    and  Buth   away  from 
Ion  left  the  Euston  Station. 
I  Lnd  now,"  said  Tina,  smiling,   as 

the  train  movea  more  rapidly,  "we  shall  keep  you 
with  us  for  a  long  time ;  it  will  be  no  good  trying 
to  escape  from  our  clutches." 

Bath  looked  up,  and  smilod  a  remonstrance,  there 
was  no  need  to  speak.  She  remained  silent  for  some 
time,  entirely  giving  herself  up  to  the  delightful 
feeling  of  complete  repose  which  the  consciousness 
of  being  in  the  Baes*  "clutches**  gave  her.  The 
atmosphere  was  quite  unsmoky  when  any  of  them 
spoke  again,  and  it  was  Tina  who  broke  the  silence. 
"  What  an  unsociable  party  we  are ! "  she  said,  as 
she  suddenly  awoke  to  the  sense  of  the  long  pause. 
"Why  is  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Buth,  looking  up,  and 
evidently  quite  ready  for  any  conversation.  "It  is 
not  for  want  of  subjects  to  talk  about.** 

"  No,  rather  because  there  are  so  many  subjects,** 
said  Maurice. 

"  It  would  be  very  interesting,  I  think,  to  be  able 
to  read  people*s  thoughts  when  they  have  any  interest 
in  common,*'  said  Buth,  "  to  see  how  much  alike  their 
views  of  the  same  thing  would  be.*' 

"  I  think  there  would  be  more  differeniOe  than  like- 
ness,** said  Maurice. 

"Do  you?    Let  us  try.*' 


"  Very  well,*'  said  Tina.  "  Suppose  you  begin  by 
telling  us  what  you  were  thinking  about." 

"  WeU,  I  was  trying  to  fancy  how  I  should  feel 
when  I  came  to  the  dear  familiar  places,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  everything  and  everybody  would  be 
quite  uxichanged.** 

"  That  is  strange.  I  was  thinking  that  I  need  not 
have  any  anxiety  about  your  liking  Bobert,  because 
you  have  both  changed  so  little.  I  need  not  say  tb&t 
I  hope  you  will  like  him." 

"  As  much  as  you  do  ?*'  asked  Buth,  saucily.  "  I 
am  sure  you  need  not  feel  anxious  about  it.  Yon 
must  remember  I  know  him  a  little." 

"Yes,  dear,  but  you  were  a  child  then,  and  of 
course  there  is  a  chance  that  you  might  not  like  him 
so  well  now.     Howeverj^  I  think  you  will.*' 

"I  am  sure  of  it.  I  can  tell  by  his  face  in  the 
photograph  you  showed  me.  But,  Maurice,  what 
were  you  thinking  about?" 

"I  hardly  know,'*  answered  Maurice,  looking  up 
from  the  book  he  was  reading,  and  smiling  in  rather 
a  melancholy  way. 

"  Or,  rather,  you  prefer  not  to  tell  us,"  said  Tin*. 
"  Buth,  I  believe  he  is  trying  to  pique  our  curiosity, 
don*tyou?" 

"  Yes,*'  answered  Buth,  laughing. 

Maurice  did  not  deny  the  accusation,  and  Kuth 
and  Tina  carried  on  the  conversation  between  them  ; 
Maurice  occasionally  reading,  but  generally  leaning' 
back,  silently  listening  to  them,  and  watching  Bath's 
happy  face  with  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  gravity. 
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As  they  dzew  neiir  tiieir  deertinatioB  Bath  and 

Tina  lelapfled  into  silenoe,  which,  oontinaed  until  the 

train  stopped  at  the  station.  Buth  looked  eagerly 
up  and  down  tiie  platfona  ;•  but  Dr.  Bae  vas  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

"He  would  have  been  eme  to  come  if  he  conld/' 
Eaid  Tina,  ae  the  fly  drove  down  the  high  street. 
"But  yon  know,  Snth,  he  is  busier  than  ever  now." 

"  I  think,  perhi^,  it  is  better  to  meet  him  at 
home,"  answered  Bath<  "I  was  only  disappointed 
for  tiie  moment  ETerything  looks  eo  strangely 
familiar/'  she  oontinaed,  looking  at  the  shops  and 
houses  as  they  drove  along. 

At  last  they  aziived  at  the  Willows^  «nd  Mrs.  Bae 
and  Susan  appeared  at  the  door  to  welcome  the 
travellers,  whose  arrival  caused  a  dehghtful  bustle. 
Still  there  vnui  no  Stephen. 

"I  feel  ae  if  i  should  never  see  him !"  ezdaimed 
Both,  as  she  went  up-etairs  with  Tina^  to  tile  bedroom 
wMch  she  ajid  Mary  used  to  share. 

"Now,  Buth,  remember  your  promise.  You  said 
you  woold  wear  your  hair  down  some  day,  and  there 
ooold  not  be  a  better  time  than  now." 

"  You  don't  like  it  up  ?"  said  Buth,  questioningly. 

"Yes,  I  like  it  any  way;  but  I  like  you  as  a  Uttle 
lagamuiBn  "best,  I  think ;  and  besides,  Stephen  will 
recognise  you  better,"  added  Tina,  laughing,  as  she 
watched  Bath  shaking  her  hair  down.  She  stood 
looking  in  the  glass  pensively  for  a  minute. 

''What  is  the  result  of  y9ur  contemplation  ?" 

"I  was  only  thinking,"  said  Buth,  looking  up  with 
a  sigh,  "that  this  seems  a  sort  of  ass^tion  of  my 

liberty,  because "     Tina  never  heard  ^y,  for  in 

the  middle  of  her  sentence  Buth  broke  off  suddenly, 
stood  still  for  on  instant  listening,  and  darted  out 
of  the  room,  ^e  ran  down-stairs  and  entered  the 
dzawing-voom,  where  Stephen  had  jast  arrived  and 
was  shaking^  hands  wiidi  Maurice. 

"Dr.  Bae!" 

Stephen  turned  round  quickly,  and  taking  Bath's 
hands,  held  her  at  arm's  length,  and  looked  with  a 
imile  into  her  radiant  face.  "  The  very  same  child 
you  were  four  years  ago.  Tell  me,  Bath,  am  I 
changed?"  asked  Stephen,  as  Bath's  earnest  look 
was  fixed  upon  his  face. 

"  Oh  no !  I  think  not,"  she  answered  quickly. 

"  I  will  prove  it^"  said  Stephen,  as  he  drew  her  to 
him  and  kissed  her  gravely.  His  maimer  was  exactly 
the  same  as  ever,  and  Buth  felt  as  if  she  had  not 
been  parted  fsom  him  at  all,  it  seemed  so  natural  to 
hear  him  speak  as  he  did. 

"  Look  up,  child,  and  tell  me  that  you  are  g^Lad  to 
oome  here  agam." 

"You  are  assuming  that  I  am  glad,"  answered 
Buth  with  a  laugh ;  and  raising  her  head,  she  added, 
"what  makes  you  so  arrogant  P" 

Hanrioe  thought  it  very  natural  that  Buth's 
manner  should  make  him  so,  and  wished  he  had  as 
much  reason  to  be  *'  arrogant "  as  Stephen  had.    He 


turned  away,  and  left  the  roomi  though  he  had 
hardly  spoken  to  his  brother. 

Dr.  Bae  aild  Both  sat  talking  to  (me  another  until 
the  dinner-beU  rang,  when  they  Joined  the  rest  of 
the  family  in  ^e  dining-room.  Bath  was  installed 
at  Dr.  Bae's  right  hand,  where  she  always  had  been 
aeoustomed  to  sit,  and  she  fell  into  the  eld  wa^  of 
cracking  nuts  for  him  at  dessert 

'<I  d6  believe  this  is  the  first  nut  Stephetf  has 
taken  sinee  you  were  here,  Buth/'  said  Mrs^  Bae^  as 
Buth  was  engrossed  in  peeling  a  wiiinut  with  great 
care.  *'  I  think  you  should  -pay'  yovrself  for  your 
trouble^  and  not  give  all  yoor  devotion  to  Sfeeph^a." 

**  No,  mother,  nuts  are  not  good  for  hea^,"  replied 
Stephen,  with  a  professional  air.  «  "  But  employment 
is,  and  employm^it  is  not  necessarily  a  trouble,  is^ 
it,  little  one  ?  Besides,"  he  added«  '*it  is  the  proper 
thing  for  a  woman  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  a 
man." 

Tina  was  about  to  answer  this  ^>esch,  but  at  that 
moment  the  door-bell  rang,  and  she  disappeared 
instantaneously.     Stephen  looked  at 'his  watch* 

"  Are  you  going  out?"  asked  Buth. 

"  Ko,  but  I  must  write  some  letters  for  this  even* 
ing's  post ;  you  little  witch,  you  have  beguiled  me 
into  wasting  my  time," 

"  Be  quick  writing  them.  How  soon  can  you  come 
in  again?" 

"  In  an  hour,  I  think.  Will  that  stut  your  lady- 
ship?" 

'*No.  But  mind,"  said  Buth,  holding  up  her 
finger,  wamingly,  '*  if  you  ore  not  back  in  one  hour 
I  shall  come  and  fetch  you.'- 

"What  a  terrible  threat!"  said  Stephen,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  I  give  you  leave  to  put  it  into  exeoation." 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 
"Now  then,  little  maiden,  you  mustn't  keep  me 
waiting,"  said  Stephen,  as  Buth  stopped  on  her  way 
down-etairB  to  make  some  laughing  remark  to  Tina. 
She  ran  down  as  he  spoke,  and  he  lifted  her  into  his 
trap,  for  she  was  going  his  rounds  with  him. 

This  was  the  morning  after  Buth's  arrival,  a  lovely 
spring  day,  whose  radiance  was  reflected  in  Buth's 
face  as  the  horse  started  into  motion,  and  she  felt  the 
actual  realisation  of  her  often  wished  for  pleasure — 
a  ride  with  the  doctor.  He  too  looked  pleased,  and 
glancing  down  with  a  smile  said,  "  We  have  neither 
of  us  forgotten  the  old  times,  have  we,  Buth  ?" 

"  No»  at  least  I  can  answer  for  myself ;  and  oh ! 
how  I  have  longed  for  them  sometimes,"  sighed 
Buth,  becoming  grave  at  the  remembrance.  "Pr. 
Bae,  you  aee  I  have  not  got  out  of  my  old  habitof 
being  discontented,  but  I  Udnk---I  think  peiihaps  I 
am  better." 

"  That  is  right,  I  thought  so,"  answered  Stephen^ 
kindly,  with  one  of  his  penetrating  looksw 

"  What  made  you  think. so  ? "  t 

"I  can  tell  by  the   expression  of  your  face  yo^a 
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hare  leanit  patience,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  Bath,  for 
it  makee  your  life  a  happier  one.  And  yonr  happi- 
ness will  do  good  to  others  as  well  as  to  yourself." 

"  If  I  haTO  improTed  in  any  way  it  is  not  throngh 
any  merit  of  my  own,  but  because  I  have  remembered 
aU  you  told  me  when  I  was  a  child,  and  because  you 
pointed  out  so  many  things  that  made  me  happy 
to  think  of."  Bnth's  roioe  trembled  a  little  as  ^e 
spoke,  and,  alter  a  pause,  she  said,  "You  have  a  won- 
derful faculty  for  making  people  hsppy.  That  is  a 
▼ery  good  one  for  a  doctor  to  possess,  isn't  it  ?" 

"A  doctor  should  make  it  a  study  to  core  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body,  certainly.  Sometimes  the  one 
is  cured  through  the  other,"  repUed  Stephen.  "I 
must  be  cheerful  to  cheer  my  patients,  and  that  is 
the  secret  of  my  '  faculty,'  as  you  call  it." 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  gloomy,"  pursued  Bath, 
admiringly.  ''Of  course,  sometimes  things  may 
make  you  sad;  but  then,  most  people  get  moody  now 
and  then  for  no  reason  whatever.  And  a  doctor's 
life  must  be  vexy  depressing,  except  that  of  course 
you  are  conscious  of  the  good  you  do." 

"  Isn't  that  a  vexy  large  exception  ?" 

"  Tes,  very — ^in  your  case,"  answered  Bnth,  looking 
up  with  a  smile. 

"  Tut,  tut  I  you  must  not  say  such  things.  Per- 
haps some  day  I  might  believe  you,  and  then  I 
should  become  conceited."  Stephen's  attention  was 
attracted  suddenly  by  the  sound  of  a  child's  crying, 
-and  looking  round,  he  saw  a  little  boy  lying  help- 
lessly by  a  stile,  having  tumbled  in  climbing  over. 

Stephen  stopped  the  trap,  and  getting  out,  picked 
up  the  child,  and  set  him  on  his  feet  again. 

**  Why,  Jack,  you're  a  sensible  little  fellow  to  fall 
down  when  I  am  passing.  I  think  I  can  cure  your 
braises  for  you." 

Jack  dried  his  eyes,  being  more  frightened  than 
hurt ;  but  at  the  sight  of  Us  dusty  hands,  seemed 
to  recall  the  sensations  of  his  fall,  and  was  just 
bursting  out  in  a  fresh  paroxysm  when  Stephen  said, 
"  If  you  are  going  to  be  a  sailor  you  must  learn  to 
dimb  without  falling,  or  in  any  case  to  leave  off 
crying." 

"  I  shan't  cry  when  I'm  a  sailor  like  Tom,"  said 
Jack,  brightening  up.     "  I  shall  cUmb  very  high  up." 

"  If  you  can  dimb  up  here,  I  will  take  you  home," 
said  Stephen,  walking  to  the  trap.  His  words  had  a 
magical  effect  In  another  minute  the  stile  was  out 
of  sight,  and  soon  they  stopped  at  the  turnpike  gate, 
back's  father  appeared,  and  touched  his  hat,  and 
Jack's  mother  came  out  of  the  cottage,  and  received 
her  son  from  the  doctor,  who  explained  the  cause  of 
the  injury  to  his  pinafore,  the  sight  of  which  at  once 
excited  the  suspicion  of  his  observant  mother. 

«  Many  thanks,  doctor.  He's  a  naughty  boy, 
always  running  into  mischief ;  but  it's  very  kind  of 
you  to  bring  him  back." 

"He'd  like  a  fall  every  day  now,"  observed  his 
Catber. ''  if  he  gets  a  ride  for  it." 


"  Then  he  will  be  very  clever  to  choose  the  time 
and  place  effectually,"  answered  Stephen,  laughing  as 
he  drove  away. 

By-and-by  they  reached  the  Willows,  and  Dr.  Bae 
lifted  Buth  from  her  seat.  Maurice  entered  the 
garden  at  the  same  instant^  and  came  up  to  the  door. 

"  Well,  Buth,  have  you  esjoyed  your  drive  with 
the  doctor  ?"  he  asked. 

**  Tee,  of  course  I  have,"  answered  Buth,  smiling, 
as  if  she  only  half  attended  to  his  question,  while 
she  watched  Stephen  patting  the  horse  before  it  was 
led  away  by  the  groom. 

"H»ve  you  been  busy  this  morning,  Maurice  P" 
inquired  Stephen. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  down  to  the  old  well,  at  Ck>ombe 
Wood,  sketching." 

At  the  mention  of  Coombe  Wood  Buth  looked  up 
at  Maurice  directly.  She  remembered  well  bow 
she  had  gone  there  with  him,  the  wery  day  Mr. 
Leighton's  letter  announcing  his  return  to  EnglMMJ 
had  arrived.  Maurice,  however,  seemed  unconscious 
of  any  association  connected  with  the  place ;  uncon- 
scious, too,  of  Buth's  pleased  glance ;  and  he  went 
on  talking  to  Stephen  quite  calmly.  Bath's  eyes  fell 
again,  and  she  began  to  walk  slowly  up- stairs,  taking 
off  her  gloves  and  wondering  about  Maurice's  forget- 
fulness. 

"How  silly  I  am!  why  should  he  remember?" 
Buth  said  to  herself,  impatiently,  whan  she  found 
herself  standing  at  the  window  and  for^getting  to 
take  off  her  things.  The  fact,  however,  of  there 
being  no  reason  for  Maurice  to  remember  could  not 
prevent  Buth's  wish  that  he  did,  and  she  dismissed 
her  speculations  with  a  sigh. 

That  evening  Tina  went  to  dinner  at  the  Ashleighs', 
and  Buth  undertook  to  do  some  writing  for  Stephen, 
which  Tina  had  intended  to  do,  as  Stephen  was  going 
to  give  a  lecture  at  the  town.  Accordingly,  after 
dinner,  Buth  began  to  write,  and  went  on  for  some 
time  in  silence,  when  Maurice  said,  "  Will  you  stand 
to  me  for  a  little  while,  Buth,  or  are  you  too  busy  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  think  I  can  now.  I  am  doing  this 
for  the  doctor.     Is  it  important  ?" 

"Not  so  important  as  Stephen's  work,"  answered 
Maurice,  casting  aside  his  pendl  and  sketch-book, 
and  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  He  did 
not  know  that  Buth  saw  his  frown,  and  that,  instead 
of  being  absorbed  in  her  writing,  she  was  thinking 
how  she  could  manage  to  stand  for  him  after  all.  in 
spite  of  what  she  had  said.  "  I  can  finish  this  in  mj 
bedroom  if  necessary,"  she  thought,  and  presently 
she  turned  round  again,  saying,  "I  think  I  shall 
have  time  after  all,  if  you  want  me  stili" 

"Thank you,"  answered  Maurice ;  "you  are  mue?" 

"Yes."  For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Buth 
stood  to  him,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  she  was 
very  much  pussled  at  Maurice's  gravity,  whioh  began 
at  the  moment  of  her  refusal  to  stand,  but  had  not 
abated  at  her  subsequent  compliance. 
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Bath  did  net  get  on  with  her  writiiig  Texy  faet^ 
so  when  bedtime  oame  she  went  to  her  room  and 
finished  her  taak  before  nndreesing.  She  grew 
▼exy  tired  towards  the  end,  partly  throngh  an  nn- 
aooovntable  excitement  that  she  had  felt  during  the 
evening.  When  the  writing  was  finished,  Bath 
crept  quietly  down-stairs,  and  put  it  on  the  study- 
desk,  and  as  she  was  about  to  mount  the  stairs 
again,  the  street  door  opened  and  Stephen  entered* 

"  Why,  Buth,  how  late  you  are  I  Is  anything  the 
matter?"  he  asked  quickly,  at  the  sight  of  her  pale 
face. 

"No,"  answered  Buth,  standing  on  the  first  stair 
and  leaning  against  the  bannister,  while  Stephep 
took  off  hifl  coat. 

''What  makes  you  so  late  thenP" 

"  I  have  been  busy." 

"  Has  thftt  writing  tak^  you  so  long  P  My  dear 
child,  .there  was  no  need  to  work  so  hard  at  it.  Why 
did  you  fatigae  yourself  like  this  P" 


"I  liked  to  do  i1^  Dr.  Bae.'' 

**  But  I  don't  like  to  see  you  look  so  pale,  Bath," 
said  Stephen. 

Buth  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  to  inierrapt  him. 
"You  mustn't  scold  me  for  keeping  my  promise; 
you  who  would  be  the  last  to  break  one  yourself 
because  of  a  little  fatigue ;  and  it  has  given  me  so 
muoh  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  you." 

Stephen  did  not  scold  her.  For  the  first  time 
Buth  exerted  an  influence  over  him  of  which  they 
had  both  been  entirely  unconscious,  and  Stephen 
yielded.  After  a  momentary  look  at  Buth  he  said, 
smiling, ''  You  have  a  true  womanly  love  of  suffering 
in  a  good  cause." 

"  This  is  such  a  little  thing,  though,"  answered 
Buth. 

"Little  acts  coavoj  great  meanings,  Buth,  as  I 
have  seen  to-night,"  said  Stephen.  Buth  returned  to 
her  room,  where  she  quickly  got  into  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  {To  b$  cmKmmmZ.) 


"ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS.' 

BT  THOMAS  A11CH2K. 
n.— WITH  THE  CHILDBEN  OF  THE  STBANGEB. 


ELUNDBED  and  eighty-seyen  years 
ago  a  French  army  invaded  England 
and  effected  a  landing  at  yarious 
places  on  the  coast.  Smaller  diyisions 
of  that  army  had  preyiously  obtained 
a  footing  in  some  of  the  chief  towns  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  for  abofit  fifty  years  afterwards  other 
contingents  arriyed.  at  intervals  to  find  the  com- 
patrioto^  settled  among  the  people,  who  had  easily 
yielded  to  their  address  and  courage,  and  by  that 
time  were  apparently  contented  to  regard  them  as 
being  permanently  established  in  the  districts  of 
which  they  had  taken  possession.  The  strange 
part  of  the  story  is,  that  for  a  large  part  of  this 
time  England  was  snocessfully  engaged  in  war 
with  the  country  of  the  invaders,  and  not  only 
with  that  country,  but  with  a  discarded  prince  of  its 
own,  who>  hating  received  assistance  from  France, 
strove  to  regain  the  throne  which  he  had  abdicated 
by  raising  civil  war  in  Ireland.  Then  was  to  be 
seen  a  marvellons  thing.  A  detachment  of  the 
French  army  of  occupation  in  England  went  with 
King  WilUam  to  the  Boyne,  and  when  the  mer- 
cenaries who  were  at  the  back  of  James  in  his 
miserable  entei^rise  came  forth  to  flght^  they  be- 
held the  swords  of  their  countrymen  flash  in  their 
iaoes,  and  heard  a  well-known  terrible  ory,  as  a 
band  of  veteran  warriors  cut  through  their  ranks, 
fighting  as  they  had  been  taught  to  fight  in  the 
Cevennes  and  amidst  the  valleys  and  passes  of 
Langaedoc.    For  the  army  that  invaded  England 


in  1686y  and  for  four  or  five  years  afterwards,  was 
the  army  of  the  French  Huguenots,  against  whom 
the  dragoons  of  Louis  XIY.  and  the  emissaries 
of  Pope  and  priests  had  been  let  loose  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Four  hundred  thousand  French  E^testants  had 
left  their  country  during  the  twenty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  revocation  of  that  pact,  which  had  been 
renewed  afber  the  siege  of  Boohelle,  and  though 
the  attempt  to  escape  from  the  country  was  made 
punishable  by  the  confiscation  of  property  and 
perpetual  imprisonment  at  the  galleys,  six  hundred 
thousand  persons  contrived  to  get  out  of  France, 
and  found  asylums  in  Flanders,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  England,  after  the  persecutions 
were  resumed. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  men  who  came  in  the 
second  emigration  had  fought  for  the  religion  that 
they  professed.  They  had  learned  to  endure  all 
things,  and  with  undaunted  courage  many  of  them 
had  suffered  the  loss  of  their  worldly  goods,  the 
burning  of  their  hoases»  hunger,  poverty,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  their  wives  and  daughters  in 
distant  fortresses,  because  they  would  not  forswear 
their  faith.  Hundreds  of  their  companions  were 
at  the  galleys,  hundreds  more  had  been  tortured* 
mutilated*  burned,  broken  on  the  wheeL  Women 
as  well  as  men  endured  almost  in  silence  the  fieros' 
brutalities  of  a  debased  soldiery, .  directed  by 
priests  and  fimatics,  who  had  as  it  were  made 
themselves  dmmk  with  blood,  and  seemed  to  revel 
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in  cruelty.  With  a  resolution  that  nothing  seemed 
able  to  abateiy  pastors  like  Claude  Brcmason  went 
from  district  to  district,  living  they  knev  not 
how,  half  fsunishedt  in  perpetual  danger,  and  with 
little  expectation  of  idtimately  escaping  the  stake 
or  ihe  rack:  Nay,  they  refused  to  leave  the 
country,  while  in  the  woods  and  wildernesses  of 
the  Gard  great  congregations  of  their  brethren 
awaited  their  coming,  that  they  might  hold  ser- 
yices  in  caves  and  "in  the  desert,"  as  they 
called  that  wild  country  of  the  Gevennes  and  of 
Lozdre.  These  men  were  non-resistants. «  They 
met  with  tmfiinching  courage,  but  without  arms» 
Those  of  them  who  remained  in  France  re- 
maiued  to  see  the  persecutions  redoubled  in  the 
attempt  to  exterminate  the  reformed  faith.  They 
were  the  truest  vindicators  of  the  religion  that 
they  professed.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Bochelle,  and  afterwards,  Frotestanidsm  was  re- 
presented by  a  defensive  sword,  but  these  men  dis- 
carded the  weapons  of  carnal  warfare.  Only  some 
yeurs  afterwards,  when  the  persecutors  (rioting  in 
the  very  insanity  of  wrath  because  their  declaration 
that  Protestantism  was  abolished  was  falsified  by 
constant  revivals  of  the  old  Huguenot  worship) 
directed  utter  extermination  of  the  Yaudois,  did 
the  grandeur  of  the  non-resisting  principle  give 
way  before  the  desperation  of  men  who  came  to 
the  Gondnsion  that,  if  they  were  to  die,  they  might 
as  well  die  fighting. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  them  knew 
well  how  to  fight.  Some  of  their  leaders-^men  of 
peace  as  they  were,  and  men  of  an  iron  determina- 
tLoB,  which  was  shown  in  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  refxtsedto  take  up  the  8wordr*-had 
come  of  stem  warriors  and  were  Frenelunenr-^ 
IJformaoi'Erenchmen — Protestant  Norman  French- 
men. A  rare  combination  that ;— cold  hard  steel 
and  fire. 

But  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that 
these  men  became  the  leaders  of  the  peasantry, 
the  ohestnut*fed  mountaineers  who  came  down 
from  their  miserable  huts  and  joined  what  had  by 
that  time  become  an  organised  army  of  insurreo- 
tion.  Before  this  time  arrived  a  strange  aberration 
seemed  to  move  the  people.  The  old  simple  non- 
resisting  pastors  had  been  done  to  death  by  tortuT^ 
and  execution,  and  the  people  met,  it  is  true,  but 
often  met  amid  the  ruin  of  their  homes,  or  in 
desert  places,  and  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 
Then  a  wild  hysterioal  frenzy  appeared  among 
thnn*  Menr  wonren,  and  even  children  claimed 
to  be  -  inspired,  and  at  length  fianaticisin  leaped 
into  retaliation.  On  a  Sunday  in  Jn^y,  1702,  a 
wild  mystic  preacher*  named  Segnier  went  down 
witii:te  ittnd  of  about  fifty  anned  men  to  release 
th^  l^sbnen.  They  were  ocnfined  in  dungeons 
beneath'  liie  bouse  of  one  Chayla,  a  {iriest,  who 
directed  ik»  proseeutioDSi  and  invented  the  tor- 


tures which  he  caused  to  be  inflicted  for  the  con* 
version  of  heretics.  The  Protestants  broke  open 
his  door,  forced  the  prison,  and  ultimately  set  fire 
to  the  house,  in  attempting  to  esci^)e  from  which 
Chayla  was  recognised  and  killed.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  retaliations  by  the  tor- 
mented people,  the  success  of  which  changed  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  Protestante  of  the  district 
They  had  formerly  endured  in  silence ;'  now  they 
were  desperate  enough  for  insurrection.  And  the 
insurrection  followed.  Seguier  was  captured, 
maimed,  and  burnt  alive  ^  but  others  took  his 
place.  The  war  of  the  "Camisards''  had  com- 
menced. Then  it  was  that  the  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
testant army  in  the  Gevennes  arose; — ^Roland  and 
GavaUer,  and  the  men  who  for  a  long  time  waged 
successful  warfare  against  the  royal  forces,  till 
defeat  came  accompanied  by  a  new  rSgime. 

The  rumbling  of  the  revolutionary  earthquake 
was  already  shaking  the  throne  and  the  perse- 
cuting church.  Yoltaire,  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  hating  religion,  was,  perhaps,  unconsciously 
helping  to  deliver  the  martyrs  of  the  Protestant 
faith  when  he  first  began  to  *'  philosophise." 

The  struggle  of  the  Gamisards  can  only  be  said 
to  have  ceased  when  the  persecutions  were  nearly 
at  an  end,  and  France  itself  was  tottering.  Bat 
what  of  that  great  Huguenot  contingent  which 
had  invaded  Britain,  and  was  growing  in  number 
year  by  year  as  the  hingrSs,  leaving  houses  and 
land,  shops  and  warehouses  and  fiactories,  fied 
across  the  frontier,  or  got  down  to  the  shore, 
and  came  over  the  sea  in  fishing-boats  and 
other  small  craft,  in  which  they  took  passage 
xmder  various  disguises,  or  even  stowed  away  in 
the  holds,  or  packed  along  with  bales  of  merchan- 
dise, to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  emissaries  who 
were  set  to  watoh  for  escaping  Protestants  P  B 
is  a  little  significant  that  of  these  non-combatant 
Protestante  eleven  regimente  of  soldiers'  were 
formed  in  the  English  army;  but  the  truth  is  that 
of  the  vast  number  of  imiffriB  who  left  France, 
some  80,000  were  trained  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
doubtless  a  proportion  of  these  came  to  England, 
though  probably  fewer  than  those  of  their  number 
who  served  in  the  Low  Gountries.  At  any  rate,  in 
1687,  two  years  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
STantes,  there  arrived  in  England  15,500  refugees, 
some  of  whom  brought  with  them  very  consider- 
able property,  and  most  of  whom  were  men  of 
education,  or  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
or  of  those  manu&etures  and  handicrafts  which 
are  the  true  wealth  of  a  nation.  At  Norwich  and 
Canterbury,  they  quickly  formed  colonies  which 
became  prosperous,  and  helped  the  prosperity  of 
the  districts,  where  they  set  up  looms,  and  dye* 
works,  and  other  additions  to  the  local  industries. 
In  London  they  formed  two  or  three  remaiioable 
'  ooloniesi  ae  that  when  Chamberlajne  wrote  his 
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"Surrey  of  London,"  there  were  about  twenty 
French  Protestant  churches,  the  greater  UTimber 
of  which  stood  in  Shoreditch,  Hoxton,  and  Spital- 
fields — ^in  fact,  above  13,000  emigrants  had  settled 
in  OF  near  the  metropolis.  The  one  French  Pro- 
testant church  founded  by  Edward  VI.  was,  of 
course,  inadequate  to  receive  them,  and  their  im- 
mediate necessities  were  so  great  that  a  collection 
was  made  for  their  relief,  and  a  sum  of  £60,000  was 
by  this  means  obtaiued  in  order  to  alleviate  their 
distress. 

Among  these  CT»t<7r&'were  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  distinction,  who,  with  their  wives, 
were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  property.  These  had  learnt  no  trade, 
but  with  characteristic  courage  many  of  them 
set  themselves  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  some 
craft  by  which  they  might  cam  their  bread, 
while  some  of  their  ntfl&ber  learned  of  their  wives 
to  make  pillow-lace,  arid  so  continued  to  support 
themselves  in  decent  comfort. 

To  those  who  knew  the  ••  old  French  folk,"  as 
they  came  to  be  called  in  after  years,  when  the 
later  emigration  had  again-  increased  the  number 
of  the  weavers'  colony  in  Spitalfields,  nothing 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  cheerfulness — one 
might  almost  say  the  gaiety  that  distinguished 
them.  Beading  the  account  given  by  French 
writers  of  the  old  Huguenots  in  France,  one 
might  be  disposed  to  regard  them  as  stem  and 
sour  sectaries,  but  that  would  be  a  very  erroneous 
opinion.  Perhaps  the  sudden  freedom  to  which 
they  came,  the  rest  of  soul,  and  the  opportunity 
to  endeavour  to  serve  God  with  a  quiet  mind, 
raised  them  to  a  tranquil  happiness  which  revived 
the  national  characteristic  of  light-heartedness ; 
but  however  it  may  have  been,  the  r6al  genuine 
old  Frencli  weaver  of  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal 
Green  was  a  very  courteous,  merry,  simple,  child- 
like gentleman.  The  houses  in  which  these  people 
lived,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  with  their 
high-pitched  roofs  and  long  leaden  casements, 
were  very  different  to  the  barely-furnished,  squalid 
traces  in  which  their  descenchtnts  of  to-day  are 
to  be  found ;  and,  indeed,  the  Spitalfields  weaver 
«TOn  of  seventy  years  ago  was  usually  a  well-to- 
do  person ;  while  in  the  old  time  he  could  take 
**  Saint  Monday"  every  week,  wear  silver  crown- 
pieoes  for  buttons  on  his  holiday  coat,  and  put 
on  silk  stockings  on  state  occasions.  This  was 
in  &e  days  when  French  was  still  spoken  in  many 
of  the  little  parlours  of  houses  that  stood  within 
gardens  gay  with  sweet-scented  blooms  of  sweet- 
''Hlliam,  ten-weeks-stock,  and  clove-pink.  When 
there  was  still  an  embowered  greenness  in  "  Bed- 
nalV'  and  Hare  Street  Fields  were  within  a  stone's 
ilirow  of  "Sfttjun^*— St.  John,  or  rather  St.  Jean 
8titot^— or  of  the  littlb  otapel  of  «  La  Paiente;'  in 


Brown's  Lane,  Spitalfields.  Even  in  later  times 
than  that,  l^owever,  I  can  remember  being  set 
up  to  a  table,  and  shown  how  to  draw  on  a  slate, 
by  an  old-  gentleman  with  a  face  streaked  likt 
a  ruddy  dried  pippin.  X  was  just  old  enough 
to  make  out  that  the  tea-table  talk  was  in  a 
stracge  tongue;  but  I  can  remember  that  there 
were  evidences  of  the  refinements  that  the 
old  refugees  had  brought  with  lihem  across  the 
sea.  Not  only  in  their  neat  but  spruce  attire, 
in  their  polite  grace  to  women,  in  their  easy-* 
good-humoured  play  and  prattle  to  little  children, 
in  their  cultivation  of  flowers,  their  liking  fbt 
birds,  and  their  taste  for  music,  buH  in  a  score 
cf  trifling  objects  about  their  tidy  rooms,  wherb 
the  click  of  the  shuttle  was  heard  from  morning 
to  night,  these  old  French  folk  vindicated  theit 
birth  and  breeding.  By  tea-services  of  rare  old 
china,  rolls  of  real  "point"  lace,  a  paste- buckle, 
an  antique  ring,  a  &t,  curiously-engraved"  watch, 
a  few  gem-like  buttons,  delicately-coloured  porce- 
lain and  chimney  ornaments;  by  books  and  manu- 
script music,  or  by  flute  and  fiddle  deftly  handled 
in  the  playing  of  some  old  French  tune,  these 
people  expressed  their  distinction  without  being 
aware  of  it.  It  has  not  even  yet  died  out.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  their  descendants — representa- 
tives of  a  miserably  paid,  and  now  nearly  super- 
seded industry — ^have  deteriorated  by  the  in- 
fluences of  continued  poverty;  and  even^^o  long 
ago  as  the  evil  war-time  of  Napoleon  I.,  ifaany  of 
the  old  families  anglicised  their  names  in  defe)*ence 
to  British  hatred  of  the  French,  but  there  are  still 
a  large  number  of  people  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  London  whose  names  and  faces  and  figures 
alike  proclaim  their  origin. 

But  we  must  go  back  once  more  to  the  time  when 
the  great  collection  was  made.  It  is  at  least  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  £60,000  soon  increased  to 
£200,000,  and  was  afterwards  called  the  ^' Royal 
Bounty;"  though  Royalty  had  nothing  to  do  with, 
it  during  that  reign.  In  1686-7  about  6,000  per- 
sons were  relieved  from  thid  fund,  and  in  1688 
27,000  applicants  received  assistance,  while  others 
had  employment  found  for  them,  or  were  relieved 
by  more  wealthy  emigres  who  had  retained  or  re- 
covered some  part  of  their  possessions.  But  there 
were  still  aged  and  sick  people,  little  children, 
widows,  orphans,  broken  men,  homeless  women, 
and  lonely  creatures  who  had  become  almost  imbe- 
cile or  iSSane  through  the  cruelties  and  privations 
that  they  had  suffered.  For  these  a  refuge  was 
necessary,  and  at  length — ^but  not  till  1708— an 
institution  was  founded  in  St.  Luke'fe,  uilder  the 
name  of  the  French  Hospital;  but  better' known  to 
the  **  old  fdlks  *•  as  the  **  Providence." 

Of  what-  it  was  and  is'  I  design  tiy  telV  in  'another 
number*  ' 
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COMFORTABLE  WORDS. 

8H0BX    &BABIN68  FOE  THE  8ICK-B00H.       BT  THB  BBV.  OOKDON    CALTHROP,  ILA.,  VICAB  OP   ST.  AUGUBTDIX's, 
HI6HBUAT ;   AND  CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  BIGHT  HON.  THE  LOBD  HATOR  OP  LONDON. 


I. 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  hexvj  ladea,  and  I 
will  give  you  vert."— Matt.  ix.  28. 
'EKE  God  to  promise  mankind  the 
unconditional  granting  of  the  first 
request  they  made,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  many  would  be  wise  enough 
to  ask  for  the  **  rest"  here  spoken  of.  To  the  sick 
man,  health  would  probably  seem  the  greatest 
blessing;  to  the  poor  man,  a  competence;  to  the 
neglected  wife,  the  love  of  her  husband;  to  not  a 
few  parents,  the  restoration  of  their  children ;  and 
each  would  anticipate  that  perfect  felicity  would 
follow  upon  the  removal,  of  his  own  particular 
trouble.  "  Take  away  this  load,  and  I  shall  be 
happy."  Now  this  would  be  natural  enough,  but  it 
would  also  be  yery  mistaken.  Below  all  these 
external  needs  lies  a  still  deeper  need,  which  He 
who  knew  so  well  what  was  in  man  undertook 
to  meet  and  satisfy,  when  He  ofiered  to  give  us 
"rest." 

And  what  is  this  "  rest  ?"  Not  freedom  from 
trial — clearly  not.  Scripture  never  promises  that 
God's  children  ai*e  to  enjoy  exemption  from  suffer- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  "whom  the  Lord  loveth 
He  chasteneth,  and  soourgeth  every  son  whom  He 
receiveth."  We  may  petition,  then,  for  the  removal 
of  affliction,  or  for  the  mitigation  of  it.  The  Lord 
Jesus  did  so.  The  Apostle  Paul  did  so.  But 
though  we  may  rightly  petition,  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  our  petitions  to  be  answered  in  the  letter. 
The  removal  of  the  trial  may  not  be  granted.  But 
what  will  cert^nly  be  given,  if  we  seek  the  boon 
earnestly,  is  the  calm  sense  of  being  right  with 
Heaven,  and  right  with  oneself;  the  peace  of  a 
reconciled  heart ;  the  feeling  of  a  soul  that  has 
abandoned  its  own  will,  and  found  a  final  home  and 
resting-place  in  the  bosom  of  God. 

This  is  what  our  Lord  speaks  of  in  the  text ;  and 
this  rest  comes  from  Him.  Standing  on  the  one 
side^  and  placing  on  the  other  a  countless  host  of 
men  and  women — ^ay,  and  little  children,  too, — who 
are  burdened  with  the  burden  of  existence ;  toiling, 
suffering,  perplexed,  sorrowful,  weary,  and  heavy 
laden — not  one  without  a  secret  grief— He  stretches 
out  the  blessing  which  each  of  them  unconsciously 
craves.  And  observe  that  He  could  not  do  this  if 
He  were  not  man  to  sympathise  and  God  to  suocour 
and  help.  Observe,  also,  that  we  cannot  obtain  the 
boon  by  any  efforts  of  our  own.  How  often  do  we 
struggle  for  this  calm  and  repose  of  soul,  as  if  it 
were  something  to  be  won  by  striving  1  Whereas 
it  comes  just  to  those  who  cease  to  strive ;  to  those 
who  surrender  self-will;  who  are  contented  simply 


to  accept;  who  do  nothing  but  hollow  the  hand  for 
Christ  to  deposit  the  blessing  in  it. 

And  what  is  the  condition  of  receiving?  Simply 
that  of  personal  approach  to  the  Saviour.  "  Gome 
unto  me,"  says  Christ.  It  is  implied  in  this  lan- 
guage that  the  only  hindrance  is  on  our  side.  No 
obstacle  really  intervenes  between  the  sinner  and 
the  Saviour,  except  the  sinner's  own  unwillingness 
to  draw  nigh.  With  us  is  all  the  difficulty;  with 
Christ  is  none.  Christ  stands  inviting.  He  offers 
Himself  as  the  one  object  of  trust,  the  one  Giver 
of  the  blessings  we  need.  He  has  no  frowns  for 
those  who  are  consoious  of  their  un worthiness, 
and  hesitate  to  move  forward.  On  the  contrary, 
He  is  all  gracious  tenderness;  and  His  loving  heart 
is  glad  when  we  can  be  persuaded  to  come.  It  is 
implied,  also,  in  the  language,  that  the  movement 
of  the  heart  towards  Christ  must  continue  until 
there  is  personal  contact  yrith  "Rim.  Gt>od  impulses, 
good  feelings,a  wish  to  be  Christ's,— are  well  in  their 
way ;  but  they  are  not  enough.  We  must  not  stop 
short  on  this  side  of  appropriation  of  Christ.  We 
must  not  be  contented  until  we  can  say,  "My 
Beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  His."  Onoe  again,  it  is 
implied  in  the  language,  that  there  are  others 
beside  the  Saviour  who  make  this  offer  of  rest  to 
the  soul  of  man.  The  world  gives  a  sort  of  peace ; 
but  it  is  a  false  peace :  it  neither  satiafies  nor  lasts. 
Christ  alone  gives  "  rest,"  for  He  alone  really  has 
it  to  give. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  accepting  the  Saviour's 
invitation  P  A  strange  calm,— a  feeling  which  lifts 
the  soul  into  a  region  above  the  world.  Men  are 
**  athirst  for  God,  for  the  living  God ; "  although  too 
often  they  know  it  not.  But  here  we  find  the  object 
of  our  desire,  and  the  heart  is  filled  with  God.  The 
unquiet  search  is  over :  at  last  we  have  reached 
our  home.  And  with  the  calm  comes  strength 
— strength  to  labour,  and,  what  is  more  precious 
still,  strength  to  endure.  Do  you  ever  see  any 
who  bear  pain  patiently,  who  suffer  loss  cheerfally» 
who  can  come  down  without  a  murmur  from  a 
higher  position,  who  can  see  one  after  another  put 
over  their  heads,  and  not  be  soured ;  who  can  be 
undervalued  and  misrepresented,  and  yet  persevere 
in  kindly  deeds  and  silent  well-doing  P  If  you  do, 
depend  upon  it  such  persons  have  learned  the 
secret  of  coming  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  His 
great  gift  of  Best. 

It. 
•'  Be  not  afnid,  only  b«UeT«.'*-]bak  t.  86. 
One  day  a  man  came  to  Christ  in  terrible  dia- 
tress.    He  was  a  father;  and  his  little  daughter, 
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whom  he  loved,  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  All 
that  human  skill  and  kindness  could  do  for  the 
child  in  her  sickness  had  been  done,  but  all  with- 
out avail;  and  there  was  no  hope  now  save  in 
supernatural  interference.  Would,  then,  the  good 
Prophet  of  Galilee  arrest  the  impending  blow, 
and  comfort  the  hearts  of  an  agonised  father 
and  mother  P  The  man  had  only  just  heard  that 
Jesus  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  within 
reach,  or  he  would  have  sought  His  aid  before. 
But,  oh !  would  Jesus  help  now  P 

To  such  an  appeal  as  this  the  Saviour  was 
not  likely  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  And,  accordingly, 
leaving  the  occupation  in  which  He  was  engaged. 
He  set  out  at  once  with  the  father  in  the  direction 
of  the  house. 

Now  whilst  they  are  travelling  on  together  we 
may  notice  that  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  weak- 
ness about  the  faith  of  the  petitioner.  Unlike  the 
centurion,  who  believed  that  Jesus  could  heal  his 
servant  from  a  distance^  by  merely  speaking  the 
word,  this  ruler  of  the  synagogue— for  such  he  was 
— considered  it  necessary  to  the  effecting  of  the 
cure  that  Christ  should  be  present  in  the  sick- 
room, and  bring  Himself  into  actual  contact  with 
the  patient.  "  Come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her, 
that  she  may  be  healed ;  and  she  shall  live."  Un- 
less this  is  done  he  cannot  imagine  that  there 
can  be  any  salvation  for  the  child.  But  we  notice, 
also,  that  the  poor  other's  faith,  weak  as  it  is,  and, 
weak,  perhaps,  because  he  was  infected  with  some 
of  the  prejudice  of  his  dass  against  the  Prophet 
of  Galilee,  is  honoured  by  Christ.  It  is  such  that 
Christ  thinks  it  worth  His  while  to  foster  and  to 
strengthen  it.  It  has  power  to  put  a  supernatural 
agency  in  motion  for  the  relief  and  blessing  of  the 
man  who  possesses  it ;  and  he  is  dealt  with,  we  see, 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  confidence  which 
he  reposes  in  the  Saviour ;  he  is  not  reboked  for  the 
scantiness  of  it. 

But  this  weak  faith  is  soon  to  be  brought^to  a 
very  severe  test.   -  The  progress  to  the  hovse, 
slow  as   it   must  have   seemed  to  the  fother^s 
natural  impatience,   is   arrested  by  an  ineideok,  > 
which    occupies  the    Saviour  ^  seii^eral    minutes,  v 
A  side  woiBaB^  suffering  from  a  long-standing* 
disorder,  comes  behind  the  Saviour,  and*  timidly 
touches  the  hem  of  His  garment^,  thinking  that 
if  she  can  only  succeed  in  doinjg  4htt^  (<h#^ihall 
be  restored  to  health.     Her  expmMkWOPfOB  ful- 
filled; and  now  she  is  creeping  fltw«j«  «MlMti#ed^ 
as  she  believes,  in  the  crowd ;   glad  at  heart  on 
account  of  the  soundness  which  she  feels  in  herself 
that  she  has  received.    But  it  is  not  well  that  she 


should  be  allowed  to  steal  a  blessing  in  this  way; 
and  the  Saviour  stops  her.  In  a  gentle,  loving 
way,  but  yet  by  what  is  really  compulsion,  He 
brings  her  forward  to  acknowledge  before  others 
what  had  been  done,  and  then  dismisses  her  with 
a  whole,  not  a  half-blessing — a  blessing  for  her 
soul  as  well  as  for  her  body.  **  Thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole ;  go  in  peace.''  ^ 

But  whilst  all  this  is  going  on,  imagine  what  the 
feelings  of  the  father  must  have  been  I  When  he 
left  his  daughter's  bedside,  the  child  was  very 
far  gone.  Every  moment  almost  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  her  last.  And  now,  when  the  sands  of 
life  are  running  low,  and  all  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  speedy  arrival  of  Christ  at  the  house, — ^what  a 
trial  it  is  to  find  these  precious  moments  occupied 
by  the  intrusion  of  this  woman  I  How  the  father 
must  have  stood  by,  fretting  at  the  delay  I  Yet  he 
is  reverent,  and  says  nothing:  not  a  mnrmur 
escapes  his  lips.  And,  perhaps,  he  is  learning,  as 
he  stands  there,  something  about  the  Saviour 
which  he  did  not  know  before.  In  that  calm, 
majestic  composure,  which  refuses  to  be  hurried— 
which  has  leisure  to  attend  to  the  necessities  of 
every  suppliant— he  begins  to  read,  it  may  be, 
the  lineaments  of  the  Divine.  A  new  light  breaks 
upon  him  as  to  the  character  of  Jesus. 

However,  there  is  another  trial  in  store.  Jast 
as  they  are  moving  on  again,  a  message  comes 
from  the  house  to  say  that  all  is  over.  The  child 
is  dead :  it  is  useless  to  trouble  the  Master  any 
further.  He  can  do  nothing  now — no  cose  can  do 
anything  now ;  and  the  £aith  of  the  father  is  in 
some  danger  of  being  extinguished  altogether,  when 
Christ  addresses  to  him  the  reassuring  words,  "  Be 
not  afraid,  only  believe."  Trust  me.  The  case 
seems  hopeless,  but  it  is  not  so.    Trust  me. 

This  is  enough.  The  man  holds  &st  to  Christ; 
and  his  dbaUd  is  restored  to  hini»  even  from  the 
grave  itself. 

•  And  so  speaks  Jesus' to  His  fitithiSBl  -peofle  now. 
Are  they  anxious  about  their  salvation  P  **  Fear 
not,?'  IBb  says,  "btit  trust  that. matter  in  my 
^iMMuds."  •  Ate- they  dreading  some  sorrow  or 
snaring '  that  seems  to  be  approadt^ng  in  the 
distance P  "Fear  not|  I  will  arraogo  V>^ ;;  I  will 
l>riiig  you  through."  Are  they  *pei^iexcd  and 
iroabled  aboilt  the  future  of  those  dependent 
upon  themP  Stitt  the  voiee..:iia)s  upon  the  ear,- 
^>0enfide  in  my  care,  in  my  k*»^  IpavO;  me  to 
plpovidei    Be*Bat^aftiaid«  only  belisora." . 

How  tenderly  Christ  fosters  and  encourages  a 

weak  faith ! 

(To  U  eontinwed.) 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

THl    BKOTHBBS. 

NOTHING  further  could  be  de- 
termined on  till  aft^r  the 
funeral  of  (>eraldine.  It 
was  necessary  to  consult 
Fanny  concerning  her  own 
a&irs,  and  to  get  her,  if 
necessary,  to  force  Philip  to 
submit  to  a  complete  investigation. 
Some  men  might  have  rested  content 
if  the  money  had  been  restored,  without 
caring  to  inquire  too  closely  beneath 
the  surface;  but  not  Mr.  Tabor.  He 
would  go  back,  and  go  on  unravelling 
erezything,  till  he  held  the  clue  to  the  whole 
transaction.  He  could  withhold  his  judgment,  and 
2ie  could  hold  the  most  lenient  and  generous  one 
wliich  the  circumstances  would  admit  of;  but  he 
most  first  be  dear  about  these  circumstances.  There 
vas,  therefore,  no  escape  for  Philip.  He  must  make 
up  his  mind  one  way  or  other;  and  he  evidently 
Bad  done  so*  Everything  that  he  did  had  some 
pointed  reference  to  the  dose  of  his  connection 
with  Mr.  Tabor.  In  calling  attention  to  the  con- 
clusion of  each,  matter  that  admitted  of  a  speedy 
settlement,  it  was  as  if  he  said,  "This  will  not  re- 
quire doing  again—this  has  been  done  by  me  for  the 
last  time." 

Philip  had  also  dispatched  a  letter  to  Melbourne, 
offering  himself  for  the  vacant  position,  and  also  Mr. 
Tabor  knew  that  Francis  had  written  to  Philip,  and 
that  Philip  had  written  to  Francis;  and  he  hoped 
that  some  negotiation  was  already  on  foot  between 
the  brothers. 

Francis  had  written  requesting  a  meeting  with  his 
brother — a  very  friendly  letter — asking  Philip  to  be 
introduced  to  his  wife^  and  offering  to  help  him  out 
of  the  scrape  he  had  got  himself  into.  And  PhiHp 
had  written  to  Francis  a  veiy  impatient  letter,  telling 
him  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  helping  him, 
wliich  he  had  already  rejected,  and  that  if  he  had 
anything  to  propose,  he  (Francis)  had  better  come  to 
bim,  and  not  bring  a  stranger  into  the  matter. 

And  Francis  did  come  to  him.  Things  were  in  a 
^K&t  deal  too  awkward  a  position  for  both  of  them 
•or  Francis  to  stand  upon  ceremony,  or  to  give  way 
c  proud  resentment ;  besides,  to  these  vices  he  was 
lot  much,  inclined.  Those  he  had  a  mind  to  were 
)i  quite  a  different  stamp.  He  arrived  at  Philip's 
odgings  before  Philip  himself,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  them  at  his  leisure.  They 
ividently  filled  him  with  contempt  and  disgust.  How 
»uld  Philip  bear  to  live  in  "  such  a  beastly  place  F.'/ 


he  thought,  as  he  looked  at  the  threadbare  carpet, 
the  dingy  paper,  the  mean  furniture.  Francis  prided 
himself  on  having  nothing  mean,  or  dingy,  or  thread- 
bare about  him.  He  had  never  had,  and  never  would 
have  had,  let  his  means  have  been  never  so  slender. 
Now  that  he  could  afford  it  he  had  everything,  he 
flattered  himself,  in  first-rate  style,  and  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  despise  men  who  had-  not.  All 
his  appointments  were  perfect — ^his  gloves,  his  boots, 
his  dothes,  his  linen,  the  diamond  on  his  little  fingor. 
But  on  his  face,  as  he  stood  puffing  out  his  cheeks 
with  contempt  at  his  brother's  chosen  surroundings^ 
there  was  marked — ^there  was  branded  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  man — the  obliteration  of  the  soul,  caused 
by  the  vice  of  self-indulgence. 

Francis  Tenterden  had  been  a  very  good-natured 
youth,  and  he  was  a  g^ood-aatured  man — ^facile  and 
easily  led,  but  dominated  above  all  by  an  ambition — 
(or  is  it  not  too  low  for  the  name  ?) — by  a  desire  for 
worldly  success.  If  he  had  fallen  into  a  fast  set,  he 
would  have  been  a  fast  man,  never  going  too  far  with 
his  fastness  to  do  injury  to  his  comfort  or  his  credit* 
But  he  had  fallen  into  a  good  set,  and  his  object  was 
to  stand  well  with  them.  His  wife  had  been  one  of 
them,  a  good  and  very  narrow  woman,  but  narrow 
rather  by  training  than  by  nature.  She  was  rich 
herself,  as  well  as  her  children,  and  scruptdously 
upright,  given  to  taking  account  of  every  detail — ^but 
with  a  fixed  idea  that  management  on  a  large  scale 
was  not  a  woman's  province.  There  was  nothing  to 
have  hindered  her  from  managing  her  money,  herself, 
and  her  children,  but  she  chose  to  give  all  up  into  the 
hands  of  Francis  Tenterden,  after  what  she  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  examination  into  his  character, 
which,  as  she  was  not  exactly  in  love  with  him,  she 
had  conducted  quite  fairly.  Frauds  had  used  his 
power  to  all  appearance  well,  and  stood  there,  a 
thoroughly  successful  and  prosperous  mazL 

But  he  could  not  help  thinking  on  the  meeting 
with  his  brother  with  some  disquietude,  while  going 
over  in  lus  mind  every  inddent  connected  with  their 
parting.  Far  from  approving  of  his  brother's  con- 
duct at  that  time,  it  had  only  become  more  and  more 
inexplicable.  Far  from  attempting  to  justify  his 
own,  he  did  not  think  it  could  possibly  stand  in  need 
of  justification. 

Before  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Tenterden  his  sons  had 
made  the  discovery,  not  onJiy  that  their  father  was  a 
ruined  man  who  had  lost  everything  of  his  own,  but 
that  every  penny  of  Fanny's  fortune  was  gone  also. 
Her  clear  six  thousand  in  the  funds  was  represented 
by  shares  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on, 
in  more  than  one  company  which  had  made  ruinous 
calls  upon  its  sharehddexs  before  becoming  happUj 
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defunct.  If  Fanny  had  given  her  consent  to  these 
transactions,  which  was  not  apparent^  it  had  dearly 
b jen  given  in  utter  ignorance — ^in  blinded  confidence. 

"  She  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  this  way/' 
Philip  had  said  at  once«  on  making  the  discovery. 

And  Frauds  had  answered  as  promptly,  "  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  help  it.'* 

'  The  answer  was  ready:  "We  can  share  the  loss 
between  us/'  Philip  had  said. 

"But  we  have  nothing  to  lose/'  Francis  had 
replied. 

And  Philip  had  answered,  "We  can  charge  our- 
selves with  it  as  a  debt." 

"And  ruin  our  prospects  in  life/'  his  brother  had 
cried. 

'^Betrieve  them,  you  mean/'  Philip  had  said  scorn- 
fully, adding,  "it  is  what  our  father  wished  when  he 
was  dying.  It  was  what  he  wanted  to  say  to  us,  I 
feel  sure."  And  he  did  feel  sure,  remembering  his 
father's  hopeless  hint  of  his  wish  to  mate  him  with 
poor  fortuneless  Fanny/' 

"Of  course,  I  would  never  see  Fanny  want," 
Frands  had  urged,  "but  that  is  a  different  thing 
from  sacrificing  our  lives  to  her/' 

"Not  to  her,  to  our  own  sense  of  justice — to  our 
father's  honour  and  our  own,"  Philip  had  answered 
hotly.  "  I  will  not  consent  to  the  robbery  of  a  weak- 
ling, an  orphan,  our  father's  ward,  nor  will  I  ever 
believe  he  meant  it." 

"  It  is  no  robbery/'  Francis  had  answered,"  it  is  a 
great  misfortune.  I  can't  look  at  things  in  that  high- 
flown  way.  I  win  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  if  you 
go  much  further/' 

"  I  will  see  that  Fanny  is  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,"  Philip  had  replied  obstinately. 

"  Then  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair/'  said 
Francis. 

"And  I  wash  my  hands  of  ycu/'  was  the  angry 
retort. 

And  Philip  had  stood  firm  in  his  determination, 
and  before  the  coffin  was  closed  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  he  had  gone  into  the  room  where  it  lay  and 
stood  before  it,  with  bent  head  and  an  exceedingly 
bitter  spirit;  and  at  length  he  had  lifted  the  shroud, 
and  looking  on  the  face  of  the  dead,  had  vowed  to 
wipe  away  the  reproach  and  hide  the  shame.  And 
as  he  had  stood  gazing  on  the  wasted  face  the  bitter- 
ness had  gone  away.  "  I  will  do  as  you  wished  me 
to  do,"  he  had  said  aloud,  as  if  he  made  a  promise  to 
the  living.  It  was  still  more  sacred,  for  it  could 
never  be  remitted — ^it  was  a  promise  to  the  dead. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  brothers  had  held  no 
communication  whatever  on  the  subject.  PfaiUp  had 
taken  the  burden  entirely  on  his  own  shoulders, 
never  thinking  that,  like  other  burdens,  it  would  get 
heavier  the  longer  it  was  borne. 

The  thing  he  had  taken  upon  himself  was  no  easy 
task.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  mortgage  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life.    Philip  was  then  twenty-aeven. 


no  mere  youth,  but  a  man,  with  all  the  hopes  of  an 
honourable  and  ambitious  manhood.  He  had  bat 
just  tasted  of  independence,  in  the  shape  of  a  con- 
siderable income  which  had  been  postponed  to  the 
prospect  of  a  partnership  in  the  firm  he  had  entered 
as  an  articled  derk  ten  years  before.  Daring  those 
years  he  had  stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
employers,  who  had  lately  depended  much  upon  his 
zeal  and  ability. 

His  income  would  be  about  nine  hundred  a  year, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his  arrangements. 
Three  hundred  bad  he  paid  to  Fanny  yearly,  an  in- 
surance on  his  life  had  to  be  effected,  that  she  might 
not  suffer  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  whatever  he 
could  save  from  the  remainder  must  be  set  aside  ss 
the  purdiase  of  his  freedom.  Unless  he  could  aocoma- 
late  sufficient  capital  to  repay  the  money  which  had 
produced  Fanny's  income,  there  was  nothing  before 
him  but  a  lifetime  of  bondage. 

He  had  arranged  everything  before  he  allowed 
liimaelf  time  to  think  particularly  of  the  conse- 
quences to  himself ;  but  when  he  did  look  at  them, 
and  realise  them,  there  was  no  harking  back  in  his 
mind.  To  him  it  was  the  one  course  possible,  and 
he  did  not  credit  himself  with  any  special  virtne  in 
pursuing  it.  He  could  imagine  what  it  could  be  to 
despise  himself,  and  go  about  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
under  a  burden  which  could  never  be  lifted— the 
burden  of  disgrace ;  he  had  imagination  enough  ta 
realise  that  in  the  end  even  the  actual  money  loss 
might  be  the  greater. 

For  two  years  Philip  had  rigidly  carried  out  his 
plan,  therefore  the  dingy  lodging,  the  strict  Belf- 
denial,  the  apparent  stinginess,  of  which  a  nice  litUe 
mystery  had  been  made.  Sometimes  he  had  felt  the 
bondage  well-nigh  intolerable;  at  other  times  he 
went  on  hopefully,  especially  when  his  exertions  in 
filling  the  place  of  Mr.  Austin,  laid  aside  by  illness, 
and  in  the  next  place  Mr.  Austin's  death,  brought 
him  more  of  the  money  for  which  he  craved.  Money! 
it  meant — what  did  it  not  mean  for  him  f — freedom, 
love,  a  home,  a  life  redeemed  from  bondage. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  and  a  whole  race 
of  Lovcjoys  behind  him,  Philip  had,  not  unnaturally 
under  the  circumstances,  hailed  with  anything  but 
pleasure;  but  he  had  hardly  foreseen  the  consequences 
of  their  advent.  But  for  them,  Philip  might  have 
been  left  to  pursue  his  plan  in  peace,  to  lay  up  from 
his  steadily  increasing  income  a  sum  suffident  in  the 
course  of  years  to  repay  the  little  fortune  entrusted 
to  hid  father,  and  set  him  free  to  live  for  himself. 
And  now  the  puxpoee  of  his  life  was  frustrated,  at 
least  in  part— unless,  indeed,  Frands  had  relented, 
and  was  prepared  to  do  his  part^  when  it  might  still 
be  possible  for  him  to  save  his  father's  memory.  He 
dung  to  this  tenaciously,  and  was  resolved  to  eUsg 
to  it  to  the  last.  If  it  damaged  his  own  reputatiooi 
he  was  free  to  assert  his  integrity,  and  to  prove  it  in 
the  end. 
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At  length  Philip  arrived,  and  found  his  brother 
awaiting  him,  having  had  time  to  refresh  his  memory 
of  the  past*  and  to  review  his  present  position,  and 
to  lose  his  easy  good-nature  in  the  process.  The 
first  note  which  Francis  struck  was  a  false  one,  and 
Bade  a  discord.  He  held  ont  his  hand^  saying, 
"Why  do  yon  live  in  snoh  a  beastly  place?  I  had 
the  greatest  trouble  in  the  world  to  find  you  P  " 

"l  am  very  Bonj/*  returned  Philip,  dryly,  "but 
I  cannot  aflford  a  better." 

Francis  saw  his  mistake,  ancl  retreated  from  it. 
"Won't  you  come,  and  see  my  wife,  PhilP"  he  said 
affectionately;  "she  is  very  anxious  to  see  you." 

"  You  are  married  then  ?  *' 

"  Ton  might  have  seen  it  in  the  Timet,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago/'  said  Francis. 

"  I  must  have  missed  it.  I  hope  yon  are  happy, 
ftank,"  and  Philip  forgetting  for  a  moment  that 
they  were  at  feud,  grasped  his  brother's  hand  with 
the  old  cordial  dasp. 

It  made  Francis  feel  that  it  was  worth  some 
Moiifice  to  restore  that  former  brotherly  cordiality. 
"I  am  very  happy,"  he  answered;  ''Sachel  is  as  good 
ae  gold,  and  she  brought  me  plenty  of  cash,  on  which 
I  have  been  flourishing.  My  only  trouble  has  been 
the  mijBunderstanding  with  you." 

"And  you  have  come  to  set  it  right,  I  hope,"  said 
Ffailipp  brightening. 

'Ill  do  my  best,"  said  Francis.  His  best  and 
Philip's  by  no  means  corresponded,  however. 

"If  the  money  can  be  replaced,"  said  Philip,  "I 
ahall  be  content.  The  rest  must  go.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  leave  England.  Tabor  would  never 
rest  satisfied  till  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  I  am 
as  determined  that  he  shall  know  nothing  whatever, 
nnless  I  am  forced  to  disclose  the  whole.  I  shall 
mvest  for  Fanny  every  hundred  I  can  get  together, 
ind  if  she  wiU  trust  me  for  the  rest,  all  will  yet  go 
weU." 

"I  was  in  hopes  you  had  had  enough  of  such  a 
Qnixotio  enterprise,"  ezdaimed  Francis.  "  It's  like 
a  man  trying  to  swim  with  a  millstone  tied  round  his 
aeck." 

Philip  retreated  coldly.  "  How  far  are  you  prepared 
to  help  me  ?"  he  asked.  "  I  will  accept  your  help, 
and  leave  the  discussion  of  the  question." 

"Well,  it  depends,"  said  Francis.  "We  might 
offer  Fanny  a  fair  compensation." 

"  I  have  determined  that  Fanny  shall  be  paid  every 
farthing,"  replied  Philip;  "and  I  am  prepared  to  carry 
out  that  determination." 

"How  much  have  you  done  towards  it  ?"  asked  his 
brother. 


"I  have  got  together  the  first  thousand,"  he 
replied. 

"The  first  thousand!"  cu'aculated  Francis.  "At 
that  rate  you  will  have  paid  up  the  amount  by  the 
time  you  are  about  fifty." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Philip,  bitterly. 

"  Come,  do  be  reasonable,  and  get  Fanny  to  accept 
a  oompromiae,  which  she  ought  to  be  precious  thank- 
ful for." 

"1  hate  compromises,^'  said  Philip;  "a debt  is  a 
debt,  and  no  amoimt  of  whitewashing  can  blot  out 
the  figures  against  one." 

"My  money  is  my  wife's,  you  know,"  said  Francis, 
casting  about  in  his  mind  for  reasons  wherewith  to 
support  his  recommendation ;-  "and  of  course  I  have 
no  right  to  spend  it  carelessly." 

''You  have  no  right  to  spend  it  at  all,  I  should 
say,"  replied  Philip ;  "  and  after  all,  Francis,  you  are 
poorer  than  I  am." 

"Oh,  but  I  have  made  some  of  my  own  besides," 
he  hastened  to  say ;  "  only,  you  know,  three  thousand 
is  a  large  sum." 

"What  can  you  afford  thenP"  said  Philip.  "I 
would  give  much  that  the  story  should  not  come  out. 

It  struck  Francis  just  then  that  so  woul^  he.  He 
would  suffer  more  in  the  estimation  of  some  who 
knew  him  than  Philip  would.  He  might  not  have 
felt  this,  but  for  the  contrast  between  Philip's  con- 
duct and  his  own,  which  was  being  forced  upon  him. 
What  would  his  wife  think,  if  she  knew  ?  She  was 
just  like  Philip.  She  had  such  exaggerated  notions. 
Yes,  certainly  if  Philip  was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself, 
it  was  better  that  the  story  should  not  come  out. 

"  I  can  give  you  a  thousand,"  said  Francis,  moodily. 
"It  seems  a  large  sum  to  throw  away  in  this  fashion." 

"  And  will  you  lend  me  as  much  more  as  I  may 
require  P  "  asked  Philip.  "  You  have  only  my  personal 
security,  but  in  case  of  my  death  you  will  be  repaid 
in  full,  and  I  will  pay  you  any  interest  you  please." 

Francis  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"Well,  I  will  risk  it;  but  I  don't  think  there  ever 
was  such  a  piece  of  business  as  this  transacted.  And 
now  you  will  come  and  see  BaohelP" 

Philip  assented. 

"  Come  now,"  urged  Francis. 

And  Philip  went. 

It  was  not  pleasant,  to  Francis  Tenterden  to  throw 
away  his  money,  as  he  had  said,  but  it  was  pleasant 
to  walk  once  more  with  Philip  in  the  old  brotherly 
fashion.  He  had  never  been  quite  happy  since  their 
quarrel,  and  he  was  happy  now  in  spite  of  those 
twinges  of  regret  at  the  price  he  was  paying  for  it. 
{To  U  continued.) 
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Chapters  to  he  read-^ohn  i.  MaM,  iv., «.,  parls  <tf, 
)  NTEODTTCTION.  It  wiU  be  v«y  eMy  by  a 
few  questionB  to  connect  this  lesson  with 
the  last  upon  John  the  Baptist.  Ask  to 
whom  John  bore  testimony^  and  to  whom 
was  he  likely  to  teach  most  about  Christ. 
Explain  the  word  "disciple"  as  meaning  a  learner 
and  show  how  it  applied  to  John's  disciples. 

L  And&zw's  psbsorai.  oall.  (Read  John  1  86 
— 42.)  Try  and  make  the  children  i^alise  the  scene : 
John  the  Baptist  standing  in  the  road  talking 
earnestly  to  two  disciples,  of  whom  Andrew  was  one 
— Jesns  passes  by — John  points  Him  out — calls  Him 
the  "  Lamb  of  Qod."  His  disciples  never  heard  any 
one  called  a  Lamb  before.  Fall  of  carioBity»  follow 
Jesns.  He  turns  round — sees  them — questions  them 
as  to  what  they  want — invites  them  to  visit  Him. 
They  go  at  once,  and  stay  with  Him  that  day. 
What  would  Jesus  tell  them  about  ?  Would  explain 
His  Divine  mission — ^how  He  was  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d, 
and  evidently  He  asked  Andrew  to  join  Him  and 
become  His  disciple.  At  last  Andrew  left.  To 
whom  would  he  go  at  once  with  the  news?  Ask 
where  he  lived  (ver.  44)?  and  from  the  house  at 
Bethsaida  being  called  that  of  Simon  and  Andrew, 
draw  the  inference  that  their  father  was  dead,  and 
the  two  brothers  lived  and  worked  together.  What 
did  he  tell  Peter  (ver.  41)  ?  Show  from  this  that 
Andrew  was  evidently  looking  for  the  Messiah,  long 
expected:  had  learned  from  John  the  Baptist  and 
from  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  was  coming — now 
believes  jn  Him  for  himself. 

PsAcn'ioAL  iiBssoHB.  (1)  Show  the  children  how 
Andrew  believed  in  and  followed  Jesus  as  a  Uviug 
Person,  Point  out  that  this  is  how  all  ^must  regard 
Him ;  that  we  have  not  only  to  be  sober,  honest, 
religious,  &c.,  but  to  realise  Christ  as  a  living,  loving, 
Saviour,  dose  to  us,  ready  to  hear  us  and  help  us 
and  save  us.  (2)  Draw  the  important  lesson  of  true 
religion  beginning  at  home. 

11.  Andbew*8  call  to  wobk.  (Bead  Matt.  iv. 
18—20.)  After  Andrew's  first  call  seems  to  have 
resumed  ordinary  work  as  fisherman.  Show  with  a 
map  of  Palestine  the  position  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  picture  Peter  and  Andrew,  the  sturdy  fishermen, 
easting  a  net.  Jesus  walking  by  the  sea,  calls  them. 
Ask  what  Ho  told  them  ?  Refer  to  parable  of  Draw- 
net  (Mathew  xiii.  47 — 50)  to  show  how  kingdom  of 
God  is  like  a  net :  how  thoroughly  they  would  under- 
stand the  meaning.  Ask  what  their  ready  response 
showed.  Fcnth  in  Christ  as  the  Messiah;  love  to 
Christ  as  their  new  Master ;  devotion  to  His  service. 
Refer  to  Acts  ii.  41,  to  show  how  Peter  caught  3,000 
souls  in  the  Gospel  net. 


PsAcnoAL  LBSBONS.  (1)  Christ's  call  requres 
prompt  ohedienee.  Remind  of  IBisha,  wHo  at  first 
wanted  to  turn  back.  If  do  not  obey  His  call,  per- 
haps He  not  call  again  (Prov.  i.  24).  He  calls  ub  by 
conscience,  by  His  Word,  His  ministers,  Ac,  9ee  tlie 
blessing  of  following  at  once.  (2)  Christ's  call  may 
require  us  to  ffive  up  aU  for  Him.  Remind  of  tbe 
young  man  who  oould  not  give  up  poeaessions,  and 
went  away  sorrowf  uL  Peter  and  Andrew  gave  up 
all.  Did  they  starve  ?  So  have  heard  of  missionaries 
giving  up  all — even  life — for  Christ.  Can  we  give 
nothing?  (3)  Chrisi'a  call  is  one  to  work,  No 
Christian  can  be  idle.  See  punishment  of  those  who 
do  nothing  for  Him  (Matt.  zxv.  85,  86). 

III.  Andbew's  public  CALL.  (Bead  Matt.  x.  1— U.) 
Christ  having  celled  the  disciples  individually,  now 
collects  them  together  to  send  them  out  and  teach. 
Ask  the  name  that  we  now  give  to  such,  and  explain 
that  the  Greek  word  "apostle"  is  the  same  as  our 
word  "  missionary,"  and  means  "  one  who  is  sent." 
Ask  (1)  their  work :  to  preach  repentance,  or  change 
of  heart  and  life,  like  Noah  before  the  Flood,  Jonah  to 
Ninevites.  (2)  Their  power  to  heal  the  sick  and  cast 
out  devils.  Ask  what  good  this  would  be,  and  show 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  making  the  people  belieye 
tiieir  mission.  (8)  Their  euppvrt  (ver.  9,  10).  Why 
were  they  to  take  no  money,  &c,  ?  What  would  it 
teach  them  ?  Had  they  any  reason  to  distrust  as 
I  yet  ?  Picture  the  disciples  starting  forth  by  twos— 
I  probably  Peter  and  Andrew,  the  two  brothers  to- 
gether still.  Jesus  left  alone,  probably  praying  for 
them.  How  nervous  they  would  feel  at  first  at 
leaving  Jesus  and  starting  by  themselves :  how  eager 
they  would  be :  how  wonderful  to  work  a  miracle : 
how  their  faith  in  Christ  would  be  confirmed. 

The  only  other  notices  of  Andrew  individually  are 
in  John  vi.  8,  where  he  tells  our  Lord  of  the  barley 
loaves,  and  John  xii.  22,  where  he  tells  Him  of  the 
Greeks  wishing  to  see  Him.  This  latter,  coupled 
with  his  bringfing  Peter  to  Christ,  may  be  dwelt  upon 
as  the  practical  lesson  of  his  life— his  eagerness  to 
bring  others  to  Christ.  For  the  reward  of  audi,  see 
Dan.  xii.  3. 

QaesHons  to  he  anawered. 

1.  Where  did  Andrew  live,  and  with  whom  P 

2.  Name  all  the  occasions  on  which  he  is  men- 
tioned. 

3.  How  many  calls  had  he  ?  what  were  the  circum- 
I  stances  of  each  ? 

j      4.  What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  his 

first  caU  ? 
!      5.  What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  his 

second  call  ? 
I      6.  Explain  the  words  "  disciple  "  and  "  aposUe." 
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GOING  ITJIOM  HOME.  .. 


PON  of  my  hopes  and  prayers,  go  fortb, 
Qf     Thine  hour  is  come ;  the  world  is  wide, 
^And  east  and  west,  and  south  and  north 
Are  free  for  thee  to  stride. 

£]ect  thy  oourse  and  forward  pness^ 
All  eamestiiess  towards  the  goiJ ; 

Sin  takes  the  hand  of  Idleness* 
And  soon  pollutos  the  sooL 

When,  with  her  dulcet  melody 

And  scented  hreath,  comes  loose  t)elight 
To  lure  thee  to  her  company, 

In  worldly  trappings  dight; 

Turn  from  the  siren,  false  as  fair ; 

She  woos  thee  only  to  betray : 
All  selfish  pleasures  lead  to  care. 

Excesses  to  decay. 


Thy  fortune,  though  some  deem  it  small^ 
Is  really  large — unsullied  name. 

Fair  store  of  learning,  and  withal 
A  sturdy,  healthy  frame. 

T)ie  amplest  fortune  man  can  hold 
Ave  these«  joined  to  a  trust  in  God  i    . 
.  li'sa,  tax  beyond  the  glittering  gold 
•For  which  men  plot  and  plod, 

Pbor  is  he,  though  untold  his  wealth. 
Whose  soul  lies  growling  in  the  dust ; 

Whose  mind  ne'er  knbws  a  day  of  health, 
Whose  soul  is  knit  to  lust. 

And  rich  is  he,  however  poor. 

Whose  aim  is  true,  whose  faith  is  great ; 
Content  shall  rest  beside  his  door. 

Success  upon  him  wait. 


THE  GRIEFS  OF  CRIPPLE  TOM. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 
r  T  was  a  dull  and  cold  day  in  the  latter 
half  of  November,  and  Tom  was  stand- 
ing just  outside  his  father's  cottage 
palings,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
"watching  three  children  playing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Two  of  them  were  four  or  five 
years  old,  and  the  third  an  infant  not  yet  three. 
Just  then  a  large  four-wheeled  dog-cart  came  along 
the  road  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  driver  shouted  to  the 
children  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  the  two  elder 
ones  did  so,  but  the  youngest  one  remained  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  too  much  frightened  to 
be  able  to  rise  and  run.  Then  the  driver  attempted 
to  check  the  horse,  but  the  animal  was  high-spirited, 
and  could  not  be  stopped,  and  in  another  moment  it 
was  dose  upon  the  child.  Tom  hobbled  across  from 
the  paling  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  infant  was  in 
danger,  but  he  had  only  picked  it  up,  and  was  hold- 
ing it  at  arms'  length  just  outside  the  traek  of  the 
carriage,  when  the  horse  was  upon  him,  and  struck 
him  down.  The  child  fell  outside  of  the  wheels,  but 
one  of  them  crushed  against  Tom's  chest  ad  he  lay 
en  the  ground,  and,  quite  insensible,  the  lad  was 
lifted  from  among  the  horse's  feet  and  carried  into 
his  father's  cottage. 

Fortunately  the  doctor  passed  through  the  village 
■hortly  afterwards,  and  he  found  the  kitchen  filled 
with  bewildered,  sympathising  neighbours,  and  Mrs. 
Bobinson  sitting  in  a  comer,  sobbing  heavily  and 
overcome  with  grief.  After  a  while  the  doctor 
VQooeeded  in  restoring  the  lad  to  consciousness,  and 


found  that  one'  of  the  horse's  feet  had  stmok  his 
head,  and  that  two  of  his  ribs  were  broken.  Beyond 
that  there  were  no  external  iiguries,  but  the  doctor 
feared  that  near  the  broken  ribs  some  serious  in- 
ternal hiifrthad  been  inflicted.  AU  that  could  be  done 
was  to  keep  the  patient  quiet,  and  guard  as  well  as 
possible  against  feverishness.  The  next  day  Tom 
seemed  better.  He  breathed  with  much*  difficulty, 
and  could  take  little  nourishment ',  but  the  blow  on 
the  head  seemed  to  have  been  slighter  than  had 
been  feared,  for  his  mind  was  pezf edtly  clear.  . 

On  the  second  day  Miss  Burton  insisted  on  going 
out,  though  she  hctd  not  gone  into  the  open  air  since 
her  illness,  and  it  was  hardly  safe  for  h&r  to  do  so. 
But  she  felt  that  she  must  go  and  see  Tom.  When 
she  entered  the  kitchen  she  found  that  his  mother 
had  gone  out  for  a  little,  and  that  the  patient  was 
left  to  the  care  of  the  deaf  boy,  who  was  sittings 
stm  pale  from  his  fever,  at  the  foot  of  his  friend's 
bed.  The  faces  of  the  two  lads  lit  up  with  pleasure^ 
as  Hiss  Burton,  finding  no  answer  to  her  knock, 
peeped  in  at  the  half-open  door.  "  Well,  Tom,''  said 
she,  taking  a  hand  of  each  of  them  in  one  of  her 
own,  "  Fm  so  glad  to  see  you  again.  But  are  yon 
mmch  ktirt  ?     Do  you  feel  much  pain,  my  dear  lad  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  so  much,"  said  the  boy,  with  a 
pleased  smile  on  his  face.  The  lady  got  a  chair  aoxd 
dusted  it»  and  sat  down  in  front  of  the  bed  where 
she  could  see  both  the  boys.  No  one  spoke  for  a 
little ;  it  seemed  so  strange  to  be  with  them  again, 
in  such  different  circumstances  from  those  in  which 
they  had  always  met  hitherto.     She  thought  that  it 
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would  hurt  the  sick  hid  to  speak  much  to  him;  it 
was  excitement  enough  for  him  to  reoeiTO  her  risit. 
But  after  a  few  moments  she  said,  "We  have  all 
been  ill  since  we  last  met ;  my  illness  was  the  least, 
but  I  felt  it  SO  very  kind  of  you  both  to  come  to  ask 
for  me  so  often." 

Tom  looked  down,  almost  ashamed*  but  surprised 
and  glad  that  he  had  pleased  his  teacher.  Af  tdr  a 
while  he  said  suddenly,  "  I  was  at  a  meetin' — a 
cottage  meetin' — and  the  man  said  as  we  should 
love  Qod  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our  mind " 

Then  he  paused.  It  was  his  first  attempt'  to 
speak  out  His  real  feelings  to  a  listening  ear,  and  he 
hardly  began  when  his  courage  failed  him.  Miss 
Bmrton  had  not  come  with  the  intention  of  holding 
any  religious  conyersation  with  him;  she  did  not 
think  that  his  strength  was'  sufficient  for  it,  or  that 
this  was  the  proper  time  for  it ;  she  had  merely 
meant  to  pay  him  a  kindly  Tisit.  But  he  seemed  to 
wish  for  it,  even  to  iuTite  it;  and  these  opportunities, 
she  felt,  come  so  seldom,  that  she  might  never  have 
another,  so  she  thought  she  might  talk  to  him  rezy 
quietly  for  five  minutes.  She  guessed  that  Tom 
wanted  to  be  drawn  out,  or  he  would  hardly  have 
introduced  the  subject,  so  she  replied  in  a  low  and 
gentle  Toice,  "Yes;  and  you  love  Him,  don't  you, 
Tom?" 

"  No— leastways,  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I 
thinks  I  does;  but  mostly  it  looks  as  if  I  didn't 
care  for  Him  a  bit." 

"  But  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  sure,  Tom. 
You  know  He  loved  you,  and  died  for  you.  Have 
you  asked  Him  to  forgive  you  your  sins  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Well,  you  believe  that  He  does  forgive  you  as 
He  promised.  He  would  not  break  His  word,  do 
you  think  ? 

"  No,  He  wouldn't." 

"And  He  loves  you  very,  very  much.  Tbat  is  the 
grand  thing.    Don't  you  believe  that,  Tom  ?" 

"  Yes;  but  I  don't  love  Him — ^not  to  call  love.  An' 
I  don't  love  nobody  right,  my  mother,  nor  my  father, 
nor  you,  nor  even  Jim  there.  I  Uke  you  all,  but  £ 
can't  love;  I'm  not  fit.  If  s  like  a  string  was  tied 
tight  round  my  heart,  and  I  can't." 

The  boy  stopped,  for  he  breathed  with  difficulty; 
and  Miss  Burton  sat  astonished.  Had  it  been 
granted  to  this  heavy-browed,  commonplace,  cripple 
boy  to  feel  that  a  love  was  possible,  so  diflferent  in 
degree  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  different  in  kind, 
firom  the  feeling  that  usurps  its  name?  She  sat 
still  for  a  minute  to  give  Tom  a  rest ;  then  she  said 
mora  quietly  than  before,  "  But  you  love  Qod  a  Ume, 
Tom,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  little;  but  not  rightly— not  as  I  should." 

"  Then  God  is  glad  to  have  the  little  love  you  can 


give  Him,  and  one  day  He  will  give  you  more.  I 
am  vexy,  very  glad  you  love  Him  a  little,  and  yon 
must  thixik  often  of  what  He  has  done  for  you,  and 
how  much  He  loves  you,  and  that  will  help  jon 
Now  I  must  go,  for  it  will  hurt  you  if  I  stay  longer. 
But  first  we  will  have  one  minute's  prayer  together 
to  our  Father." 

Hardly  was  the  short  prayer  finished  when  Uts. 
Robinson  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  began  to  giTe 
what  promised  to  be  a  long  and  detailed  account  of 
the  accident,  mingled  with  exclamations  of  grief; 
but  Miss  Burton  stopped  her,  and  entreated  her  in 
a  whisper  outside  the  door  not  to  speak  a  word  in 
the  kitchen  that  she  could  help,  but  to  keep  her  mi 
quiet  by  every  means  in  her  power.  Then  she  left 
the  cottage  with  a  great  peace  and  gladness  at  her 
heart.  ( To  be  oondudtd. ) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

105.  *' Jesus  knowing  that  all  things  were  nov 
accomplished,  that  the  Bcripiwre  mighi  he  fuJ/CM, 
saith,  I  thirst;  and  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vineg&r, 
and  put  it  to  His  mouth ;  and  when  He  had  received 
the  vinegar.  He  said.  It  is  finished."  What  Scripture 
is  here  referred  to  ?  , 

106.  In  which  of  the  PaaJms  is  reference  made  to 
synagogues? 

107.  Name  the  prophet  who  foretold  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 

108.  What  was  enacted  by  Moses  with  reference 
to  a  dwarf  (or  one  too  slender)  among  the  Levitea  ? 

109.  Where  does  St.  Paul  quote  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah— "Who  hath  believed  our  report?" 

110.  "Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  liis 
ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine;  he  washed  hia 
garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of 
grapes.'*  On  what  occasion  were  these  worda 
uttered? 

111.  In  which  of  the  Psalms  is  the  ascension  of 
Christ  predicted  ? 

112.  Name  a  few  who  are  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  having  been  devoted  to  God  from  their  youth. 


AXSWEOS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  FAGS  256. 

92.  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  mj 
disciplesy  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another  "  (John  xiii. 
35). 

93.  Jeremiah  (ii.  28). 

94.  1  Cor.  X.  3. 
96.  Job  (xiv.  17). 

96.  Potipha?  (Gen.  xxxix.  5);  Labaa  (Gen.  xxx. 
27). 

97.  P^ov.  zxx.  30. 

98.  One  only.     See  Luke  x.  25 — 37 ;  xv.  8—32. 

99.  To  the  Almighty  (Job  xvL  11^14). 
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{Drawn  by  M.  Fitzckralo.) 


THE     BETROTHAL. 


^  nMME£  night  was  softly  oreeping» 
21^^     Summer  winds  were  falling  low, 
"^^  And  the  silent  birds  were  sleeping 
In  the  warm  hedge-row.* 

VOL.  IX. 


Not  a  sound  was  in  the  larches. 
Not  a  cloud  was  on  the  sky. 

As  beneath  the  drooping  arches 
BoaiPed  a  maid  and  I. 


439 
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Ever  as  I  gazed  upon  her. 

Love-light  ehone  within  her  eye  ; 
Sh(?ne  in  truth  and  shone  in  honour. 

Shone  on  mo,  close  by. 
And  a  sob  of  pain  and  pleasure 

Mingled,  crossed  her  lip  and  passed 
Up  beyond  the  trembling  azure. 

Into  heaven  at  last. 

On  my  arm  her  fingers  quivered. 

To  my  side  her  head  was  pressed. 
Yet  she  prayed  to  be  delivered 

From  that  peaceful  rest. 
All  the  while  she  struggled  vainly. 

Said  she  little  words  of  ruth, 
Yot  I  still  retained,  ungainly. 

That  dear  hand,  forsooth. 


Then  I  whispered,  speaking  lowly, 

'*  Darling,  by  all  things  I  hold 
Sacred  to  my  memory,  holy 

In  my  guarded  fold. 
Do  I  swear  to  love  thee  very 

Truly,  through  all  good  and  ill. 
Till  the  boatman  at  the  ferry 

Sound  his  whistle  shrill." 

But  no  answer  floated  to  me. 

Nay,  I  even  needed  none. 
For  her  eyes  were  flashing  thi-ough  me. 

And  our  hearts  were  one. 
Not  another  word  between  us 

Since  has  passed,  and  never  n'.ay. 
Yet  I  know  that  summer  e'en  was 

Our  betrothal  day. 

BUETON   WOLLASTON. 


CHILD  RUTH. 


BY     BEATRICE     LEIGH     HUNT. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 
I  BOUT  a  week  passed  away,  and  one 
warm  and  sunny  afternoon  a  game  at 
croquet  was  proposed.  Kuth  was  wait- 
ing in  the  garden  for  the  others  to  join 
her,  when  Maurice  stepped  out  of  the 
studio  window  and  strolled  across  the  la'wn. 

'*  What  are  you  doing,  Euth  ?"  he  asked. 

"Waiting.  We  are  going  to  play  at  croquet. 
Arc  you*  coming  ?" 

"I  think  I  must.  I  am  so  heartily  tired  of 
painting." 

Euth  looked  up  in  surprise.  "  Why,  are  you  not 
satisfied  with  your  painting  ?" 

'*No.  I  feel  inclined  to  tear  it  up — I  think  I 
shall  in  desperation." 

'*  Oh !  don't  do  that,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  anxiously, 
for  Maurice's  manner  was  almost  more  alarming  than 
his  word.s. 

"It  wiU  not  matter  to  you,  Ruth,'*  answered 
Maurice ;  "  you  have  not  looked  at  it." 

"  You  didn't  show  it  to  me,"  retorted  Ruth. 

"  You  haven't  been  to  the  studio." 

"  Because  you  didn't  ask  me." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  required  on  invitation,"  said 
Maurice  coldly.  This  time  Ruth  made  no  reply.  As 
Maurice  stood  by  the  lilac  bush,  wantonly  tearing 
up  the  leaves  and  fiowers,  he  could  see  Ruth's  cheek 
flush  violently ;  but  she  sat  quite  still  with  her  head 
rather  bent  down,  so  that  most  of  her  face  was 
hidden.  Maurice  would  not  break:  the  long  silence 
that  ensued,  and  he  waited  in  vain  for  Ruth  to  do  so. 

"  Here  wo  are  at  last,  and  Maude  has  come  with 
Robert.  Isn't  it  splendid  ?"  said  Tina,  throwing  the 
eroquet  balls  on  the  grass.  "  Now  then,  Stephen  and 
Robert,  choose  partners." 


"  Run  in,  and  fetch  your  hat,  Ruth ;  it  is  very  hot 
in  the  sun,"  said  Stephen. 

Ruth  rose  and  walked  towards  the  house,  but  as 
Stephen  watched  her  he  noticed  her  slow  walk  and 
drooping  head.  He  glanced  at  Maurice,  and  sud 
hastily,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  Ruth  ?" 

Maurice  turned  round  and  watched  her  till  she 
entered  the  house.  As  he  looked,  a  new  idea  crossed 
his  mind,  that  made  his  face  relax  its  stern  ex- 
pression, and  he  answered,  "  I  will  go  and  see,"  and 
followed  her,  leaving  Stephen  in  perplexity. 

When  he  reaehed  the  door,  he  stood  still  and 
looked  into  the  lobby,  where  Ruth  was  trying  to 
reach  her  hat  from  a  high  peg.  She  jumped  several 
times,  and  endeavoured  to  knock  it  down,  but  could 
not  even  touch  it.  Finding  this  useless,  she  turned 
round  to  look  for  a  choir  to  stand  on,  when  she 
became  aware  that  Maurice  was  watching  her.  He 
saw  in  an  instant  that  she  had  been  crying,  and  the 
smile  he  wore  had  something  triumphant  in  ii^ 
j  *'  Shall  I  give  you  your  hat  ?"  he  asked. 
j  "  No,  thank  you,"  answered  Ruth,  turning  quickly 
away  again,  and  going  to  fetch  a  chair  that  stood  ab 
the  end  of  the  lobby. 

"Am  I  so  much  in  disgrace  that  you  will  not 
accept  a  small  service  from  meP"  said  Maurice, 
putting  it  out  of  her  power  to  refuse,  by  taking  her 
hat  off  the  peg.     "  Why  are  you  so  cruel  ?" 

Ruth  made  no  answer,  and  Maurice  stood  between 
her  and  the  door,  holding  her  hat  behind  him. 

"  Will  you  give  me  my  hat?"  she  asked,  as  calmly 
as  she  could. 

"  If  you  will  forgive  me,"  answered  Maurice. 

A  wild  thought  passed  through  Ruth's  mind,  of 
going  out  without  it,  but  in  an  instant  she  discarded 
the  idea^  for  she  knew  it  would  excite  comment,  and 
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she  felt  even  now  that  she  must  have  been  a  very 
long  time  fetching  her  hat. 

"  ifaurice,  I  want  my  hat ;  you  have  no  right  to 
keep  it." 

"  Might  is  right.      But  you  know  how  you  can  g^t 

it.   Is  it  so  very  difficult  to  be  friendly  towards  me?" 

"Yes,  when  you  are  so — so — ungentlemanly.      I 

must  have  my  hat.     You  must  give  it  to  me,"  said 

Ruth,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  entreaty. 

"And  you  must  forgive  me.  Don't  you  know  that 
you  must  ?  "  asked  Maurice.  "  If  you  kne  w  your  own 
power  I  hardly  think  you  would  use  it  so  cruelly.  I 
don*t  think  you  mean  to  be  cruel,'*  he  added  in  a 
lower  voice,  so  earnestly  that  Buth  felt  almost 
frightened.  "Do  youP  WiU  you  forgive  me, 
Ruth?" 

"Tes,"  whispered  Euth,  almost  inaudibly.  "  Please 
let  me  go." 

Maurice  handed  Buth  her  hat,  and  she  took  it  from 
him,  and  stepped  out  into  the  garden,  when  some- 
thing made  her  look  up  at  Maurice,  who  answered 
her  look  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "  WiU  you  come  to 
the  studio  soon  ?  I  shall  hardly  believe  that  I  am 
really  forgiven  unless  you  give  me  that  proof  of  it." 

"  You  ought  to  believe  me,"  answered  Buth,  trying 
to  look  unembarrassed  as  they  approached  the 
croquet  lawn,  and  wishing  Maurice  would  not  bend 
down  to  see  her  face,  while  everybody  seemed  looking 
at  them. 

"Shall  I  have  to  obtain  a  promise  from  you  by 
such  means  as  I  obtained  forgiveness,  by  force  ? " 

"  N'o,  I  will  come,"  answered  Euth,  taking  up  a 
mallet,  and  apx>earing  very  interested  in  knocking 
her  foot  with  it,  while  Maurice  seemed  equally  in- 
terested in  watching  her,  until  Tina,  Eobert,  and 
Maude  had  finished  an  excited  discussion  about 
Stephen's  ball.  It  had  been  struck  by  Eobert,  who 
wished  to  croquet  it,  while  Maude,  and  Tina  urged 
hlni  to  take  two  turns  Instead. 

Stephen  himself  stood  quite  still,  unconscious  of 
the  danger  his  ball  was  in.  As  Maurice  and  Buth 
appeared  from  the  house  together,  her  step  having 
regained  its  buoyancy,  and  Maurice  talking  earnestly 
and  bending  down  to  catch  her  shyly-spojcen  answer, 
Stephen,  suddenly  awakened  to  a  realisation  of  the 
future,  and,  as  he  looked,  a  sharp  pain  darted  through 
his  heart.  He  was  not  one  to  leave  the  cause  of  his 
pain  unquestioned,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  truth 
sto^Dd  before  him,  clear  as  day.  The  colour  left  his 
face,  and  he  pressed  his  lips  together,  but  stood  per- 
fectly motionless,  until  Susan,  running  up  to  him, 
said  breathlessly,  "  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Boss  is  very  iU  j 
you  are  wanted  to  go  to  him  directly." 

Stephen  threw  down  his  mallet.  ''Maurice,  take 
my  ball  for  me,"  he  said  quickly. 

*'  I  am  so  sorry  the  doctor  had  to  go,"  said  Euth 
while  Irlaurice  was  playing.  "  If  he  does  have  a  spare 
afternoon  he  is  very  often  sent  for,  Tina  says." 
"  Yes,  it  is  a  great  pity,"  replied  Maude. 


"  But  it  is  very  selfish  after  all,  to  think  of  it  in 
that  light,  isn't  it  ?  Because,  of  comrse,  if  anybody 
is  ill,  a  game  of  croquet  is  very  trivial,"  said  Buth 
ponderingly. 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  slipped  away  in 
talking,  and  when  Susan  brought  the  coffee  into 
the  drawing-room,  Tina  expressed  her  surprise  at 
Stephen's  lateness. 

"  I  heard  the  doctor  come  in  a  little  while  ago, 
miss." 

**I  wonder  what  keeps  him  in  his  study  then. 
Euthie,  will  you  see  ?  " 

Buth  scarcely  needed  to  be  asked,  and  in  another 
moment  she  had  left  the  room.  She  knocked  gently 
at  the  study  door,  but  receiving  no  answer,  opened  it 
and  walked  in.  Stephen  did  not  turn  round  on  ker 
entrance;  he  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the  door,  his 
arm  on  the  table,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  hand. 
Euth  touched  his  arm. 

"What  a  long  time  you  have  been  away!"  she 
said ;  "  you  look  so  tired — do  come  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  have  something  to  eat." 

"  No,  no,  I  can't  come,  I  must  be  busy,"  replied 
Stephen  hastily,  drawing  his  chair  to  the  desk  as  he 
spoke. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Boss  ?"  asked  Buth  suddenly,  think- 
ing something  must  bo  the  matter  from  Stephen's 
unusual  manner. 

"  Much  better ;  I  think  he  will  recover." 
Euth  stood  quitp  silent   for  a  minute,  then  she 
spoke  again.    "  Have  you  had  no  dinner  ?" 

*'  No,  but  I  don't  need  any,  Euth ;  I  can't  spare 
the  time." 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Bae !  you  look  so  tired  I  I  am  sure  you 
must  need  something  to  eat.  Can't  I  write  some 
letters  for  you?  Please  let  me,"  pleaded  Buth; 
"  you  have  often  said  I  am  a  very  good  secretary." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  write  letters,  and  you  can't 
help  me  now, Euth,"  answered  Stephen;  then  looking 
up,  his  eyes  met  hers,  looking  at  him  with  such  a 
puzzled,  wistful  expression  that  he  added,  "Don't 
worry  yourself  about  me ;  go  to  the  drawing-room, 
you  wiU  be  missed  if  you  stay  away." 

She  did  as  he  told  her,  but  Stephen  saw  her  won- 
derment at  his  apparent  wish  to  be  alone.  He 
walked  up  and  down  and  reproached  himself  severely, 
for  having  given  Buth  any  indication  of  his  trouble. 
"She  must  never  guess  it;  I  must  appear  the 
same,  or  it  will  grieve  her,"  he  thought.  "  I  can  save 
her  pain  at  least,  and  that  I  will  do." 

As  he  walked  up  and  down,  Euth  re-entered,  cony- 
ing  a  tray,  which  appeared  rather  heavy  for  her. 
Stephen  took  it  from  her  and  placed  it  on  the  table, 
then  turning  to  her,  said,  "I  don't  deserve  such 
thoughtful  care,  Euth." 

"  Oh  I  Dr.  Bae,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
"Didn't  I  speak  brusquely  to  you,  Euth?    yes, 
and  you  revenge  yourself  with  attentions  that  re- 
proach me." 
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Bath  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  answered  earnestly, 
"Don't  speak  like  that.  You  were  tired,  and  I 
-worried  you  with  questions.  But  I  may  stay  and 
give  you  some  tea,  mayn't  I,  if  I  am  quiet  P  And 
you  m%ui  take  it  for  my  sake." 

Stephen  yielded,  and  Buth,  quite  happy  again, 
poured  out  his  tea  and  battered  some  toast  for  him, 
while  Stephen  leaned,  back  in  his  chair  watching  her 
intently.  When  he  had  finished  his  tea,  he  would 
not  let  Buth  stay  any  longer,  but  she  persuaded  him 
to  oome  to  the  drawing-room  if  he  possibly  could. 

"  I  did  not  knew  that  sending  you  to  ask  Stephen 
to  come  in  would  cause  such  a  long  absence,"  said 
Tina,  on  Buth's  return;  "we  haye  been  wanting 
some  music,  and  haye  been  at  a  complete  stand- 
stiU." 

"  Tina,  how  absurd  !"  said  Buth,  laughing. 

"  Not  at  all.  The  point  is  this :  I  said  that 
Maurice  was  to  begin  the  music,  as  he  proposed  it, 
and  I  kindly  offered  to  play  his  accompaniment,  but 
he  dedined,  saying  he  would  not  sing  except  when 
you  played  for  him.  Of  course  I  feel  thoroughly 
snubbed  now." 

Buth  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  piano,  and, 
seating  herself,  remained  quite  still,  until  Maurice 
joined  her.  Generally  Buth  began  the  symphony  of 
any  song  she  wished  Maurice  to  sing,  without  asking 
him  what  it  should  be,  but  to-night  she  said*  "  What 
will  you  sing  ?'* 

The  question  to«k  away  all  Maurice's  desire  to  do 
so  at  ail.  Her  long  absence  from  the  room,  and  her 
preoccupied  manner  on  her  return  irritated  him, 
and  after  a  pause,  he  answered  in  a  low  yoice,  **  I 
can't  sing  at  all." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Buth,  surprised  into  looking 
Tip ;  "I  thought  you  said  you  would,  if — if  I  played 
for  you." 

"I  shotdd  not  have  said  that  unless  I  had  thought 
that  you  would  be  in  the  mood.  I  don't  wish  to  tax 
you." 

Buth  felt  hurt  and  angry.  "  Maurice  seems  trying 
i»  make  himself  as  disagreeable  as  possible  to-day," 


she  thought  as  she,  began  to  play  "Beneath  the 
window,  lady  bright,"  the  turbulence  of  the  aooom- 
paniment  being  a  r^ef  to  her  feelings.  Mamioe 
sang  it  well,  and  by  the  conclusion  of  the  song 
would  have  completely  reooyered  his  temper,  but 
Buth  left  the  piano  abruptly,  and  seemed  determined 
to  take  no  part  in  the  music ;  for  she  seated  herself 
at  Mrs.  Bae's  feet,  and  taking  up  a  book,  began 
reading  her  favourite  poems. 

Tina  was  well  enough  acquainted  with  Bath's 
freaks  to  know  that  there  would  be  no  use  in  asking 
her  to  sing,  and  Maude  was  requested  to  do  so.  "I 
want  Buth  to  sing,"  she  replied. 

"  It  would  be  no  use  to  ask  her  to-night,"  said 
Tina ;  **  I  can  tell  she  doesn't  feel  inclined." 

"  Come  and  sing  a  duet  then,"  said  Maude ;  and 
she  and  Tina  went  to  the  piano.  While  they  were 
singing,  Stephen  came  into  the  room,  and  soon  after 
Maurice,  looking  at  Maude,  who  was  now  sitting  by 
the  piano  alone,  saw  that  she  was  watching  Stephen 
and  Buth  with  great  interest,  while  her  face  wore  a 
smile  more  serious  than  amused.  Buth  was  kneeling 
by  Stephen's  chair,  talking  earnestly,  with  her  book 
open  in  her  hand.  Then  she  i>ointed  out  some 
passage  in  the  book  which  Stephen  read.  Their 
conversation  seemed  very  engrossing,  and  Maurice 
read  Maude's  thoughts  as  she  watched  them.  He 
watched  both  with  a  painful  interest,  wishing,  in 
yain,  to  quell  the  feelings  which  the  scene  provoked. 
He  suddenly  turned  to  the  window,  and  opening  it> 
walked  into  the  garden. 

"  I  never  knew  the  diabolical  side  of  my  nature  till 
now,"  thought  Maurice  as  he  stood  by  the  stream. 
"  I  must  go  away  from  home  soon,  and  leave  them 
aU  in  peace.  Nobody  will  miss  me,  except  that 
Buth  will  most  likely  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me." 

Maurice's  solitude  was  broken  by  the  party  in  the 
drawing-room,  who  followed  his  example,  and  came 
out  into  the  moonlit  garden,  where  they  remained 
until  the  Ashleighs'  carriage  came;  Bobert  and 
Maude  then  departed,  and  the  rest  separated  for  the 
night.  {To  be  conlinuwL) 
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Br  THE  aBV.   SAMUEL  COX,  NOTTINGHAM,  AUTHOR  OF   "  A  DAY  WITH  CHRIST,"  ETC.  ITC. 
THE  CONYEBSION  OF  NATHANAEL.— II. 


[HE  Confession  of  Nathanad,  and 
how  it  was  won  (2). — "Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
guile  1"  exclaimed  Jesus,  as,  led  by 
Philip,  Nathanael  drew  near  to  Him. 
Nathanael  responds  to  the  gracious  salatation 
with,  •*  Whence  knowest  Thou  me  P  '*  And  Jesus 
replies,  "  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou 
wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  Then  follows 


(John  i.  45-51.) 

the  confession,  "  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel." 

In  Nathanael's  response  to  the  salutation  of 
our  Lord,  we  have  a  fine  illustration  of  true, 
as  distinguished  from  false,  modesty.  Jesus  had 
greeted  him,  with  wonder  and  delight,  as  a  guile- 
less  Jacob,  a  genuine  Israelite,  as  worthy  therefore 
to  receive  the  visions  and  gifts  vouchsafed  to  his 
father  Israel    And  Nathanael  does  not  disclaim 
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tbe  honour;  he  does  not  protest  that  he  is  nn- 
wortbj  of  it.  He  feels,  apparently,  that  the  Babbi 
of  Naeareth  has  fairly  summed  up  his  spiritual 
history,  that  He  has  expressed  his  true  character  in 
a  single  phrase.  And  he  does  not,  as  surely  fsdse 
modesty  would  have  done,  pretend  to  put  away 
the  honour  from  him.  He  tacitly  admits  the 
truth  of  Christ's  description.  The  only  thing  that 
puzzles  him  is  how  a  stranger  should  know  him 
so  welL  "  Yes,  Thou  knowest  me :  but  whence 
knowest  Thou  mep"  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  true  and  unfeigned  modesty  in  this 
response.  His  words  mean,  "Whence  knowest 
thou  one  so  little  known,  so  inconspicuous,  so 
obscure,  as  I  am  P  "  He  has  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  himself.  He  is  conscious  that  he  has  lived  a 
quiet,  retired,  and  meditative  life,  that  he  has  not 
attracted  the  public  eye,  and  has  done  nothing 
great  enough  to  attract  it ;  and  it  perplexes  him  to 
meet  with  One  who  seems  to  know  him  altogether. 
Moreover,  it  irks  and  a  little  frightens  him,  I 
think,  to  find  his  inward  life  laid  bare,  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  One  from  whom  nothing  seems  to 
be  hid.  He  feels  that  his  secret  has  been  read 
and  he  shrinks  back  with  a  touch  of  fear  from  an 
inspection  so  searching ;  not  because  he  has  any- 
thing to  hide,  for  he  is  without  guile ;  but  because 
it  is  as  terrible  to  him  to  find  himself  utterly 
known  by  One  whom  he  knows  not,  as  it  would  be 
to  us.  One  can  fancy  his  recoiling  form,  and  catch 
the  tone  of  alarm  in  his  voice,  as  he  looks  on  the 
Teacher  who  had  read  his  very  heart,  and  cries, 
**  Whence  knowest  Thou  me  P  " 

To  this  admission  and  inquiry  our  Lord  so 
replies  as  to  deepen  the  impression  He  had  already 
made.  "  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou 
wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  So,  then,  the 
eye  of  the  Nazarene  had  been  on  him  when  Philip 
called  him,  and  when,  in  answer  to  the  call,  he  had 
doabted  whether  any  good  thing  could  come  out  of 
Nazareth.  Nay,  even  before  Philip  called  him, 
before  he  had  so  much  as  heard  of  this  new  Babbi, 
the  eye  of  Jesus  had  been  upon  him.  With  what 
deepening  wonder  must  he  have  listened  to  such 
words  as  these ! 

What  Nathanael  had  been  doing  when  he  was 
under  the  fig-tree,  we  cannot  determine,  we  can 
©nly  conjecture.  But  we  know  that  the  large 
and  copious  foliage  of  the  fig-tree  produces  a  pro- 
found shade ;  and  that  the  Jewish  rabbis  were 
accustomed  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  a  fig-tree,  in  whose  cool  shade 
they  might  pray  and  study  the  law  of  God.  And 
therefore  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  devout 
Nathanael,  on  the  morning  on  which  he  was 
brought  to  Christ,  had  risen  betimes  and  sought 
the  shade  of  his  fig-tree,  that  he  might  hold  com- 
munion with  Grod  or  meditate  on  his  Word.  It 
may  be  that  here,  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  men. 


this  genuine  Israelite  had  wrestled  with  God  in 
prayer,  and  had  come  forth  from  the  Divine 
conflict  with  a  spirit  more  steadfastly  sincere. 
Or  it  may  be  that,  as  he  read  the  Word  of  promise, 
the  great  Hope  of  the  time  arose  within  his  heart, 
that  he  passionately  yearned  for  the  advent  of 
Messiah,  and,  like  aged  Simeon,  received  a 
promise  that  **  he  should  not  see  death  till  he  had 
seen  the  Lord's  Christ.*'  But  whatever  the  scene 
that  transpired  under  the  solemn  shadows  of 
that  leafy  screen,  it  was  evidently  a  secret  which 
Nathanael  knew  to  be  hidden  from  every  eye  but 
that  of  God.  The  Babbi  of  Nazareth  no  sooner 
hints  that  he  is  acquainted  with  it,  no  sooner 
intimates  that  he  could  the  tale  unfold  ''an  if  He 
would"  than  Nathanael  feels  that  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  more  than  mortal  power,  in  the 
presence  of  One  who,  1  ike  God,  has  "  searched  and 
seen  him  through."  He  no  longer  shrinks  back; 
he  bows  before  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  wit- 
nesses the  good  confession,  "  Babbi,  Thou  art  the 
Son  of  God;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,  and 
therefore  my  King,  since  Thou  hast  acknowledged 
me  to  be  an  Israelite  indeed."  He  has  "  come," 
he  has  "  seen,"  and  he  is  conquered.  He  no  more 
debates  about  Galilee  or  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem  or 
Nazareth.  Jesus  maybe  "the  son  of  Joseph;"  but 
He  must  be  "  the  Son  of  God."  "  Rabbi,"  he  cries , 
'*Thou  art  He  whom  I  have  long  sought,  with 
prayers  and  tears  known  only  to  Thee.  Thou  hast 
been  with  me,  and  I  knew  it  not  P  Thou  hast 
searched  and  known  me.  Thou  hast  compassed  all 
my  paths,  and  been  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 
And  now  I  know  Thee,  who  Thou  art :  Thou  art  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  King  of  Israel.  Henceforth 
I  will  have  no  King  bcjt  Thee." 

Obviously,  Nathanael  was  moved  to  the  very 
heart,  and  to  the  surrender  of  his  heart ;  and  even 
we,  who  are  but  bystanders,  can  hardly  look  on 
unmoved.  In  Nathanael's  example,  wo  find  our 
duty  ;  and  in  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  Him  who 
spake  unto  Nathanael  we  find,  or  may  find,  a  suf- 
ficient motive  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  We, 
like  the  son  of  Tolmai,  are  bound  to  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  men. 
And  what  will  move  us  to  this  surrender  if  the 
gracious  wisdom  of  Christ  will  not  P  From  many 
of  the  stories  related  in  the  Gospels,  notably  from 
the  story  of  St.  Peter's  call,  we  learn  that,  as  He 
looked  on  men,  Christ  could  read  the  innermost 
secret  of  their  being,  and  forecast  their  future  dep. 
tiny ;  that,  as  He  turned  His  glance  on  this  man 
and  that,  their  whole  future  shot  out  in  long  per- 
spective before  His  eye,  brightening  ever  toward 
the  eternal  day,  or  sinking  toward  the  Hadean 
darkness.  And  now  we  learn  that  He,  who  could 
forecast  the  future  of  men,  oould  also  recall  the 
past;  that  on  every  countenance  on  which  Ho 
looked  He   could  trace  and  interpret  every  line 
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inscribed  by  experience,  deciphering  every  enigma, 
solving  every  problem  figured  thereon  ^by  Time. 
Our  present  character,  our  past  experience,  our 
future  destiny,  all  are  naked  and  open  to  Him. 
Before  Him  the  hidden  things  of  darkness  are  as 
the  secrecies  of  light.  We  cannot  hide  ourselves 
from  Him  under  any  tree  in  the  garden,  however 
dense  its  shade.  He  looks  on  us,  and,  lo !  He  knows 
us  altogether,  even  to  the  purpose,  passion,  desire 
we  most  scrupulously  conceal.  Such  wisdom  would 
be  dreadful  to  us  were  it  not  in  the  service  of  a 
love  most  tender  and  divine.  We  could  not  brook 
the  inspection  of  His  eye,  were  not  His  eye  as 
quick  to  discern  ought  that  is  good  in  us,  as  it 
was  to  discover  the  sincerity  of  Nathauael,  were 
it  not  full  of  pity  and  love  for  us,  even  when,  like 
Kathanael,  we  question  His  claim  to  rule  over 
us.  It  is  this  blending  of  grace  with  authority 
which  most  of  all  moves  and  touches  us,  which 
constrains  us  to  adopt  the  confession  and  prayer, 
"  Thou  art  God*s  Son  and  our  King.  Thou 
knowest  what  we  are.  Oh,  make  us  what  we 
ought  to  be  !'* 

(3)  The  Promise  to  Natlianaol,  and  what  U  mecmL 
— When  Peter  confessed,  **  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  promise  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  rocks 
on  which  Christ  would  found  His  Church.  And 
the  similar  confession  of  Nathanael  wins  a  reward 
as  exactly  adapted  to  his  character  and  desires, 
as  was  the  promise  of  Peter  to  his.  "  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said  unto  him,  Because  I  said,  I  saw 
thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believest  thou  ?  thou  shalb 
see  greater  things  than  these.  Verily^  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open, 
and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  man." 

This,  then,  is  the  promise.  Because  Nathanael 
has  heard,  ho  has  believed.  Because  he  believes, 
he  is  to  see,  and  to  see  greater  things  than  he  has 
heard.  He  is  to  see  the  sacred  reality  of  which  his 
father  Jacob's  dream  was  a  shadow, — the  Son  of 
man,  taking  the  place  of  the  **  golden  ladder,"  and 
all  the  ministries  of  heaven  passing  to  and  fro 
ujion,  or  through,  Him.  And  this  promise  is  con- 
firmed with  an  oath. 

Here,  for"  the  first  time,  we  hear  that  solemn 
Afiriv,  A/iTji/,  i.e.,  "  Yerily,  verily,"  afterward  so 
familiar  in  the  lips  of  Christ.  He  does  not  speak 
as  the  prophets  spoke.  It  was  for  them  to  say, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord.*'  He  is  the  Lord.  His 
royalty  of  speech  betrays  Him.  He  speaks  in  His 
own  name,  and  takes  the  Divine  '*  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,"  upon  His  lips.  Not,  I  apprehend,  that 
any  oath  was  necessary  to  ensure  NathanaeVs  faith. 
He  had  just  listened  to  words  which  convinced 
him  that  Christ  knew  and  foreknew  all  things- 
Nor,  indeed,  ddes  Christ  limit  the  promise  to 
Nathanael.    He  passes  from  the  singular,  which 


He  had  hitherto  used,  to  the  plural.  His  promise 
runs,  not,  "  I  say  unto  thee,"  but,  **  I  say  unt»  you." 
It  is  a  promise  to  Philip,  and  Peter,  and  Andrew, 
and  John,  as  well  as  to  Nathanael.  Nay,  it  is  a 
promise  to  all  who  follow  Nathanael  into  His 
presence ;  a  promise  that,  however  marvellous  the 
manifestations  of  His  wisdom  and  grace  by  which 
they  are  brought  to  put  their  trust  in  Christ,  they 
shall  see  greater  and  ever  greater  things,  even 
unto  the  end.  Hence  the  solemnity  of  His  tone. 
Because  the  promise  is  so  great  and  wide,  the 
Son  of  God  speaks  as  His  Father  in  heaven  had 
been  wont  to  speak.  For  when  God  made  promise 
unto  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  after  him,  "He 
confirmed  it  hy  an  oath^  Men  swear  "because 
an  oath  for  confirmation  is  an  end  of  all  strife." 
And  therefore  '*  God  willing  more  abundantly  to 
show  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability 
of  His  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath,  saying, 
**  Afi7}v  (verily),  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee;  that  by 
two  immutable  things  "  (viz.,  the  promise  ayid  the 
oath)  "  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie, 
we  might  have  strong  consolation.*'  Man  swears 
to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  of  doubt ;  and  therefore 
God  swore.  Yet  even  in  condescending  to  our 
level,  God  asserts  His  native  majesty.  For  "  men 
swear  by  the  greater ;  but  God,  because  He  could 
swear  by  no  greater,  sware  by  Himself."  In  liiie 
manner  Christ  condescends  to  the  weakness  of 
our  faith,  in  his  A^t;!',  A^t;*^.  For  our  stronger 
consolation,  he  gives  us  two  immutable  things 
instead  of  one,  an  oath  as  well  as  a  promise.  Yet, 
in  stooping  to  our  level  that  He  may  anticipate 
our  doubts.  He  also,  like  "His  Father,  asserts  his 
Divine  Majesty,  saying,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,"  swearing  by  Himself,  because  He  can  swear 
by  no  greater. 

What,  then,  is  this  great  promise  the  immuta- 
bility of  which  is  so  solemnly  guaranteed?  In 
so  far  as  it  was  addressed  to  Nathanael,  no  doubt 
it  meant  that,  for  him,  the  dream  of  his  father 
Jacob  should  be  fulfilled  and  surpassed.  Because 
he  was  a  true  Israelite,  the  momentary  visiou  of 
Jacob  was  to  become  to  him  a  sacred  and  abiding 
reality.  He  would  thenceforth  see,  no  golden 
ladder  rising  for  an  instant  to  heaven,  with  angels 
ascending  and  descending  upon  it,  but  the  Son  of 
God  Himself  binding  heaven* and  earth  together, 
bringing  down  to  earth  the  gracious  influences 
of  the  world  unseen  and  eternal,  and  lifting  the 
spirits  of  men  into  a  growing  communion  with 
their  God  and  Father.  In  so  far  as  it  pertains  to 
us,  and  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  the  promise 
connects  itself  with  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
baptism  in  the  Jordan  and  His  temptation  in 
the  wilderness.  It  is  a  pledge  that  what  Christ 
Himself  saw  and  enjoyed,  that  we  also  shall  see 
and  enjoy  in  and  through  Him.  As  He  came 
up   from   the  river,   the  heavens  were   opened 
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and  the  Spirit  came  down  and  abode  witli  Him. 
As  He  issHed  from  His  conflict  witk  the  tempter 
in  the  wilderness,  the  angels  came  and  ministered 
unto  Him.  These  were  the  great  spiritnal  expe- 
riences through  which  the  Lord  Jesus  had  passed  a 
few  days  before  He  made  His  promise  to  NathanaeL 
and,  through  Him,  to  ns.  And  he  hastens  to 
nse  them  for  our  comfort  and  instruction.  We  are 
not  to  conceive  of  these  wonderful  experiences  as 
exceptional,  as  peculiar  to  Him.  We  are  to  share 
them  with  Him,  if  only  we  listen  to  His  voice  and 
follow  Him.  As  wo  follow  Him,  we  too  shall  walk 
beneath  an  opened  heaven,  and  enjoy  the  gracious 
ministries  of  the  happy  spirits  who  do  always  j 
behold  the  face  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
and  who  are  never  nearer  to  Him  than  when  they 
minister  to  ns.  And  Christ  Himself  is  to  be  the 
medium  by  which  the  heavenly  ministries  come 
down  to  us  and  by  which  we  climb  toward  heaven. 
With  the  eye  of  faith  we  are  to  see  that  the 
fleeting  vision  of  an  antique  age  has  become  a 
glorious  and  permanent  fact  in  the  new  day  which 
the  Lord  has  made.  We  are  to  see  and  know  that 
that  fellowship  with  God,  in  which  our  true  life 
eonsists,  broken  of  old  by  the  sin  of  man,  has  been 
restored  by  the  man  Christ  Jesus* 

This  was  Christ's  first  promise  to  His  disciples. 
How  often  must  they  have  recalled  it  as  the  years 
passed,  leading  them  through  many  sorrowful 
changes  and  disappointed  hopes !  How  often 
must  the  darkness  of  tribulation  have  grown 
luminous  to  them  as  with  the  golden  ladder  whose 


top  touched  the  sky,  and  musical  as  with  the  songs 
of  the  angels  who  thronged  its  shining  rounds  ! 

And  this  is  Christ's  first  promise  to  us,  the 
promise  with  which  He  salutes  ns  as  we  enroll 
ourselves  among  His  disciples.  If  we  come,  as 
we  come  to  Him  we  are  at  once  reunited  to  the 
God  from  whom  we  had  been  alienated  through 
sin  that  was  in  us,  and  commence  an  ascent  which 
will  at  last  conduct  us  to  His  presence.  And  ever 
thereafter  we  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  all 
the  revelations  of  God  to  men  reach  us  thi*ough 
Christ,  and  that  all  the  powers  and  ministries  by 
which  we  are  raised  and  brought  near  to  God 
flow  to  us  through  Him.  Has  not  the  promise 
been  fulfilled?  Is  it  not  being  fulfilled  to-day? 
Does  not  the  Church,  does  not  the  world,  owe  its 
best  knowledge  of  God  to  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  ? 
Is  not  our  only  hope  of  being  recreated  in  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  us,  and  of  being  made 
partakers  of  His  rest  and  glory,  the  gift  of  Christ  ? 
Which  of  us  does  not  know  and  feel  that  we  owe 
to  Him  whatever  has  brought  heaven  nearer  to 
us,  or  raised  us  nearer  to  heaven  P  We  have  seen 
then,  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
on  the  Son  of  man;  and  we  shall  see  all  things' in 
heaven  and  in  earth  reconciled  in  Him  more  and 
more  fully,  as  our  faith  looks  to  Him  with  wider 
eyes  and  grasps  Him  with  more  steadfast  hands. 
This  promise  is  to  ns  and  to  our  children.  Having, 
therefore,  received  so  great  a  promise,  let  us  purge 
ourselves  from  all  soils  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God. 


FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BT  ISA  CEAIG-KNOX,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ESTHER  WEST,"   "  TWO  YEARS,"  ETC.   ETC. 


CHAPTEB    XXXVI. 

TETJTH  WILL   OtJT, 

\  HILIFS  next  step  was  to  see 
Fanny,  and  to  overwhelm  that 
unfortunate  person  with  re- 
gret and  shame. 

"I  am  about    to  dissolve 

I>artnership  with  Mr.  Tabor, 

and  after  that  to  leave  Eng* 

land,"  he  began,  with  the  fewest  possible 

preliminaries. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Fanny,  aston- 
ished and  perplexed  beyond  measmre; 
"you  would  never  do  such  a  thing!" 
(She  did  not  say  which  thing.)  "  I  feel 
as  if  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  with  one 
trouble  or  another." 

"Mr.  Tabor  and  I  have  quarrelled,  and  I  have 
little  choice  in  the  matter,"  continued  Philip.  "  But 
what  I  want  to  explain  to  yoa  is,  simply,  that  before 


I  go,  your  fortune,  exactly  as  your  father  left  it,  in 
Government  seourities,  wiU  be  placed  in  Mr.  Tabor's 
hands.  You  will  then  be  able  to  manage  it  exactly 
as  you  please ;  to  take  it  into  your  own  hands,  or  to 
leave  it  in  his ;  to  spend,  or  to  keep  it,  or  to  lose  it,*' 
he  ended,  grimly.     "  Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Fanny,  dolefully,  feeling  as  if 
she  stood  upon  quicksand. 

"You  wished  for  this,"  said  Philip,  "did  you 
not?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I'm  sure  I  never  wished  you  to  go 
away,"  said  Fanny,  crying.  Her  prospects  had  never 
seemed  so  dreary  before.  It  was  not  such  freedom 
as  this  she  had  wished  for.  "  You  haven't  quarrelled 
about  me,  have  you  P  It's  not  my  money  that  has 
done  It  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  it»"  he  answered 
coldly;  "Idon^t  blame  you;"  and  he  did  not — ^he 
felt  her  almost  beneath  blame." 

"But,  teU  me  if  it  is,"  she  urged. 
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"  It  ia,  thea,^'  he  replied. 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  would  rather  hare  lost  it ! "  she  cried, 
all  the  kindness  of  the  home  of  which  she  had  been 
a  member  coming  back  upon  her :  and  Fanny  began 
to  sob. 

"  Nonsense/'  said  Philip ;  "  what  is  done  cannot 
be  undone.  But  I  want  you  to  be  firm/'  he  added. 
"  You  may  do  me  still  greater  ii^jury  by  your  distrust 
of  me  now.  What  I  want  to  fix  in  your  mind  is  that 
your  money  is  safe,  and  that  you  must  resist  any 
attempt  to  force  on  an  inquiry  concerning  it.  You 
must  be  content  to  wait,  and  you  must  say  so.  Surely, 
Fanny,  you  have  not  known  me  all  my  life  without 
being  able  to  believe  my  word  !  You  will  not  haye 
to  wait  long.  It  rests  with  Mr.  Tabor  to  offer  me 
t'Crms  on  which  I  can  go  out ;  and  with  this  matter, 
in  the  meantime,  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere." 

"But,  can't  you  give  up  going  away?"  sobbed 
Fanny. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  give  it  up/'  he  replied,  im- 
patient of  her  interference;  and  then  proceeded  to 
explain  to  her  some  details  of  her  income  and  expen- 
diture, which  he  had  at  length  to  say  he  would  put 
on  pi^>er  for  her  guidance,  being  perfectly  hopeless 
of  her  coining  to  a  clear  understanding  on  the 
subject. 

And,  indeed,  after  Philip  left  her,  Fanny's  state  of 
haze  might  well  have  been  felt  by  a  person  of  far 
less  hazy  intellect.  She  believed  Philip  because  she 
could  not  help  believing  him,  and  her  belief  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  character  on  one  who  knew  him 
so  well ;  but  how  had  she  ever  come  to  distrust  himP 
Her  distrust  had  done  him  serious  iz\juiy.  She 
wanted  to  undo  what  she  had  done ;  but,  then,  what 
had  she  done?  She  could  not  make  it  out  at  all. 
Her  head  ached  with  the  effort  to  get  out  of  the 
labyrinth  in  -which  her  thoughts  were  entangled. 
She  would  go  to  Mr.  Tabor  that  very  night,  and  tell 
him  that,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  she  had  done 
Philip  wrong.  Perhaps  he  would  be  able  to  set  it 
right. 

Philip's  next  step  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Tabor — they 
were  reduced  to  writing  now — and  to  beg  him  to  be 
as  speedy  as  possible  in  settling  the  terms  of  their 
separation.  He  also  stated  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  give  up  to  him  the  control  of  Fanny's  fortune, 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  recover. 

That  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Austin,  saying 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  finish  the  task  of  looking 
over  her  husband's  papers,  but  conveying  not  the 
slightest  hint  of  anything  being  wrong  with  his 
affurs. 

Now  Mrs.  Toirance  had  congratulated  herself  ex- 
ceedingly on  the  clever  way  in  which  she  had  put 
a  stop  to  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Huntingdon.  He 
had  never  once  called  since  the  evening  en  which 
Mrs.  Torrance  had  communicated  to  him  that  little 
piece    of    information    concerning    her    daughter's 


fortune,  nor,  though  she  knew  that  Ellen  had  met 
him  at  Fanny's,  had  there  been  the  slightest  renewal 
of  those  attentions.  Nay,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
perhaps  because  of  his  drawing  back  so  suddenly, 
Ellen  had  of  late  manifestly  avoided  him.  There 
remained  only  Philip  to  be  dealt'  with — ^by  far  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  two.  Not  only  had  she  a  con- 
viction that  Ellen  cared  more  for  him  thaa  for  Mr. 
Huntingdon,  but  she  felt  that  Philip  was  more 
strenuous  in  anything  he  undertook,  and  might  not 
readily  take  a  negative  answer,  unless  it  was  a  much 
stronger  one  than  Ellen  was  likely  to  give.  Then  the 
loss  of  income  on  her  marriage  was  bat  a  very 
partial  loss  to  him — what  she  lost,  he  and  Mr.  Tabor 
gained;  besides,  she  also  thought  that  the  money 
argument  would  have  very  little  weight  with  him. 
So  she  sat,  knotting  and  scheming,  and  scheming  and 
knotting,  through  those  evenings  during  which 
Philip's  visits  had  been  postponed,  but  coming  to  no 
conclusion  on  the  matter.  Perh^s,  when  the  papers 
were- disposed  of,  they  would  meet  but  seldom  aft«r 
all.  Philip  was  not  the  only  young  man,  however; 
the  Tabors  were  constantly  having  them  al>out.  It 
was  very  strange,  she  reflected,  how  scarce  young 
men  were  when  they  were  wanted.  When  her  own 
daughters  were  growing  up,  she  knew  none.  All  the 
families  she  knew  had  been  daughters,  daughters— 
not  an  eligible  young  man  among  them,  so  that  she 
had  had  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  sons-in-law.  But 
when  they  weren't  wanted,  aa  in  l^e  case  of  a 
wealthy  young  widow,  they  were  sure  to  come  about 
as  thick  as  bees. 

Mrs.  Torrance  and  her  daughter  sat  a  good  deal  in 
the  library  now,  and  being  left  there  alone  to  her 
netting  and  reflections,  while  Mrs.  Austin  was  in  at 
Fanny's,  on  the  day  when  Philip  was  onoe  mor« 
expected,  she  got  rather  weaiy  of  both,  and  began 
t4}  look  over  the  papers  in  the  box.  Her  dutiful 
daughter  had  loft  her  keys  with  her  in  case  she  should 
want  anything,  and  the  key  of  the  box  was  amon^ 
them.  The  box  lay  quite  handy  at  her  feet,  between 
the  hearthrug  and  the  table,  having  been  placed 
there  by  Mrs.  Austin's  orders,  and  she  got  down  on 
her  knees  and  opened  it.  She  might  find  another 
packet  of  love-letters  perhaps.  But,  whatever  she 
might  find,  it  was  not  her  intention  to  conceal  her 
movements  from  Ellen.  She  would  tell  her  all  about 
it  when  she  came  in.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing 
that  her  daughter  could  not  dispose  of  without 
Philip's  aid.  There  were  the  usual  bundles  of  legal- 
looking  papers,  of  not  the  slightest  interest.  Putting 
these  aside,  she  directed  her  attention  to  the  letters, 
and  very  soon  lighted  upon  one  marked  "  pitvate," 
which  she  seized,  of  course,  with  interest  Th^re 
was  something  quite  familiar  in  the  handwriting, 
which  was  explained  when  she  glanced  at  the  signa- 
ture—"Philip  Tenterden."  She  had  seen  Philip's 
handwriting.  The  letter  was  his.  She  began  to 
read,  and  to  read  with  eagerness.     She  rose  to  her 
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feet,  and  became  more  and  more  agitated  as  she  went 
on.  Why,  the  letter  was  a  confession  of  fraud  and 
of  impending  ruin !  It  was  dated  nearly  three  years 
ago — no  doubt  he  had  gone  on  all  this  time  unde- 
tected. It  was  horrible !  What  a  mercy  it  was  that 
she  had  thought  ©f  looking  in  that  box  !  If  he  had 
found  this,  he  would  most  certainly  have  destroyed 
it.  She  had  been  the  salyation  of  Ellen,  and  she 
would  tell  her  so.  As  for  poor  Fanny,  was  it  not 
shameful  ?  She  had  not  a  penny;  and  what  was  to 
become  of  her,  now  that  the  fellow  was  found  out, 
it  was  impossible  to  say.  Haying  finished  the  letter, 
she  put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  with  these  new  subjects 
of  thought  sat  down  to  await  her  daughter's  return. 

In  less  than  an  hour  EUen  returned,  coming  straight 
into  the  library. 

"My  dear,  what  a  mercy  that  I  thought  of  looking 
over  those  papers  ! "  burst  out  Mrs.  Ton-ance. 

"What  papers,  mamma?  —  what  is  a  mercy?" 
asked  Ellen  calmly,  accustomed  to  her  mother's 
fashion  of  breaking  intelligence. 

"Eead  that!"  replied  Mrs.  ToiTance,  producing 
the  letter. 

EUen  took  it.  She,  too,  recognised  the  hand- 
writing, but  not  as  Philip's,  only  as  having  a  gi'eat 
likeness  to  his  —  a  likeness  which  often  runs  in 
families.  She,  too,  looked  at  the  signature,  and  read 
the  letter,  light  breaking  on  her  face,  like  the  clear- 
ing of  a  morning  mist,  as  she  read. 

Mrs.  Torrance  would  not  suffer  her  ^  conclude  it 
in  peace.  "  Now,  my  dear ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  you 
see  what  that  man  is.  If  he  had  laid  his  hands  on 
that  letter,  he  would  have  destroyed  it— and  I  can't 
think  what  made  me  open  the  box;  but  as  I  sat 
looking  at  it,  I  seemed  to  have  a  feeling  that  I  ought 
to  look  inside  it.  It's  always  the  way  with  me ;  I 
seem  to  know  by  instinct  when  people  are  not  what 
they  seem  to  be.  Now,  my  dear,  that  man  must  be 
exposed.     Leave  it  to  me;  I  will  expose  him." 

"  Expose  him,  mamma !  he  is  cleared.  This  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Tenterden's  father,  and  explains  a 
great  many  things." 

Mrs.  Torrance's  countenance  fell;  but  she  did  not 
give  up  her  point.  "Nobody  has  known  anything 
about  it  all  this  time,"  she  said.  "  He  must  have 
known,  and  kept  it  to  himself,  and  acted  under  false 
pretences ;  so  he  is  just  as  bad." 

"  This  money  w^as  lost  years  ago,  mamma.  Can't 
you  see  that  Mr.  Tenterden  has  taken  the  loss  upon 
himself?  It  has  not  affected  Fanny's  income,  and 
Mr.  Tenterden,  no  doubt,  intends  that  it  never 
should." 

"  My  dear,  what  nonsense  you  do  talk !  as  if  any- 
body would  do  that,"  said  Mrs.  Torrance.  "You 
must  take  the  letter  at  once  to  Mr.  Tabor." 

"  I  cannot  act  so  suddenly,  mamma.  I  must  have 
time  to  think  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Besides,  I 
cannot  see  Mr.  Tabor  imtil  the  evening  now."  Ellen 
held  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  went  up  to  her  own 


room,  leaving  Mrs.  Torrance  in  a  state  of  extieme 
exasperation. 

When  she  had  shut  herself  in,  she  threw  herself 
into  a  chair,  and  was  conscious  of  a  reflection  of 
herself  in  a  full-length  mirror  opposite ;  but  it  was 
to  her  the  reflection  of  another  self,  so  great  was  the 
difference  between  the  thoughts  of  the  present  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  past — even  the  past  hour.  She 
pitied  that  old,  pale  self,  as  she  smiled  at  it  with  a 
curious  kind  of  pity, — that  self  that  seemed  to  hare 
hai-dly  any  reality  in  it, — whose  generous  impulses 
had  all  been  quenched, — who  had  known  no  noble- 
ness except  what  lived  in  books — this  self,  which  had 
awakened  at  the  contact  with  true,  living  nobleness, 
was  so  much  keener  and  sweeter.  She  sat,  with  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  one  glove,  with  the  Bhape 
of  her  hand  within  it,  fallen  at  her  feet,- catching 
glimpses  of  Philip*s  character  and  purpose,  which 
gave  her  a  happiness  such  as  she  had  never  tasted 
before.  This  was  the  clue  to  his  self-denial ;  for  this, 
perhapd,  he  had  given  up  Lucy  Tabor,  loving  her  all 
the  while:  he  had  been  sacriflcing  himself  that  Fanny 
might  not  suffer. 

16  was  her  own  smiling  face  and  eyes  suffused 
with  glad  emotion  which  recalled  her  to  herself,  and 
to  the  question,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  letter? 
Should  she  take  it  to  Mr.  Tabor  ?  That,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  the  very  course  the  writer  de- 
precated. 

"Oh,  Austin !  I  shall  go  mad,"  it  began;  and  wext 
on  in  short,  disjointed  sentences.  "  I  hav^  come  here" 
— ^it  was  dated  from  Brighton — "  to  escape  for  a  day 
or  two  from  the  people  about  me — especially  from 
my  son.  Fanny's  money  is  gone;  I  used  it  in 
speculation,  when  I  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
but  for  the  failure  of  Smith  and  Co.,  might  have  won 
everything  back.  I  cannot  face  Philip,  and  do  not 
speak  to  Tabor — at  l6ast  not  yet.  If  I  could  only 
live  to  work  it  up  again,  she  should  be  paid  back 
every  penny.  The  lads  are  provided  for;  they  might 
even  help  me — at  least  Francis  would — Philip,  too; 
but  I  dare  not  tell  him.  He  is  not  so  lenient  a3 
■  Francis.  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  this;  and  now  yon 
know  alL  Be  merciful,  Austin,  and  help  me  to  be^ 
j  again,  and  keep  my  secret,  especially  from  Philip." 
She  read  the  wild  appeal  again  and  again  before 
she  made  up  her  mind.  Her  mother  found  her 
sitting  there  an  hour  after,  when  she  came  to  beg  her 
to  come  down  to  dinner.  She  feund  her  there,  and 
did  not  venture  to  approach  the  subject  with  which 
she  was  consumed,  for  Ellen  was  in  a  mood  she  could 
not  understand. 


CHAPTEE   XXXVII. 

UNUTTKEED. 

Mrs.  Austin  and  her  mother  had  finished  dining,  hut 
were  still  lingering  in  the  dining-room,  when  the 
former  said,  in  a  tone  as  unconcerned  as  she  couw 
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commandi  "Mamma,  if  Mr.  Tenterden  comes  tliis 
eyening,  I  want  to  speak  with  him  alone.'* 

Mrs.  Torrance  took  alarm.  "My  dear/ '  she  replied, 
in  a  tone  of  mild  remonstrance,  "had  I  not  better 
see  him  instead  ?  I  think  I  ought,  certainly." 

Ellen  thought— certainly  not.  "I  will  see  him 
myself,  mamma,"  she  answered. 

"  Now,  do  be  firm,  Ellen,"  Mrs.  Torrance  ventui-ed 
to  urge;  "you  know  you're  not  firm,  dear;  that  is  the 
reason  I  have  for  wishing  to  see  him  myself." 

'*  I  do  not  see  what  firmness  has  to  do  with  it, 
mamma,"  said  Ellen;  "Mr.  Tenterden  deserves  the 
greatest  sympathy." 

"  Sympathy !"  exclaimed  her  mother,  thrown  com- 
pletely oflf  her  guard.  "Eeally,  Ellen,  you  are  too 
absurd.  Who  but  you  could  have  any  sympathy  with 
a  set  of  swindlers  ?" 

"It  is  quite  dear  to  me,"  said  Ellen,  *Hhat  Mr. 
Tenterden  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  loss  of 
Fanny's  fortune." 

"  But  his  father  had,  and  that  is  all  the  same.  He 
must  know  all  ab«ut  it  too;  because  his  father  has 
been  dead  two  or  three  years,  and  he  has  never  ac- 
knowledged it.  Depend  upon  it  he  is  no  better  than 
his  father.  It's  my  opinion  sons  are  generally  worse 
than  their  fathers :  very  likely  he  is." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Ellen  quietly,  but  firmly,  "  it  is 
not  for  us  to  condemn  faults  and  misfortunes  in  the 
same  breath." 

Mrs.  Torrance  understood  the  allusion,  and  was 
silent.  Some  of  Mr.  Torrance's  transactions  had  not 
been  quite  clearly  defined  between  these  two.  She  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce,  too,  in  her  daughter's  wish.  In 
her  new  character  of  independence  she  might  not  be 
meddled  with. 

The  knocker  sounded.  Ellen  started  perceptibly, 
"That  is  Mr.  Tenterden,"  she  said.  "Stay  here  a 
little  time,  it  may  save  him  unnecessary  pain;"  and 
she  stooped  and  kissed  her  mother's  forehead,  in 
deprecation  of  her  displeasure. 

Mrs.  Torrance  consented  sulkily,  and  determined 
to  stay  there  till  she  was  sent  for.  Ellen  could  nevei* 
offend  her  without  compunction,  whereas  to  her  com- 
punction was  unknown. 

Philip,  for  it  was  he,  had  entered,  and  was  wait- 
ing for  Mrs.  Austin  in  the  library.  "  Are  you  at 
leisure?"  he  asked,  after  the  customary  greeting. 

"1  am  quite  at  leisure,"  she  answered.  "I  was 
about  to  write  to  you,  when  I  receiTed  your  note.*' 

"Were  you?"  he  answered,  somewhat  absently; 
''then  I  am  glad  I  came:  most  things  are  better 
said  than  written." 

Something  of  unusual  excitement  of  a  gmre  kind 
had  shown  itself  in  Ellen's  manner,  and  prepared 
him  to  some  extent  for  what  was  to  come. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered ;  "  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  a  private  matter  which  deeply  con- 
cerns you,  and  it  is  of  that  I  wish  to  speak." 

''Mr.  Tabor  has  been  consulting  you,  I  presume," 


he  rejoined,  "on  the  subject  of  our  dissolution  of 
partnership." 

"No,"  she  replied,  quickly;  "I have  heard nothiDg 
of  it.     I  hope  it  has  no  connection  with  this." 
"  With  what  ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly. 
"  The  matter  of  which  I  speak  is  contained  in  this 
letter.     It  was  found  among  my  husband's  papers, 
and,  unfortunately,  not  by  myself." 
I      She  handed  him  the  letter  as  she  spoke,  which  he 
I  took  and  glanced  at,  with  only  too  sure  an  intuition 
I  of  its  contents.     He  read  it,  however,  before  looking 
'  up.     When  he  did  so,  it  was  to  ask,  half  curiously, 
j  half  bitterly,  "  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  this  ?" 
and  he  offered  it  again  to  her. 

"  That  is  for  you  to  decide,"  she  answered,  putting 
I  it  back,  and  a  little  hurt  by  his  manner,  which  took 
I  for  granted  on  her  part  an  utter  want  of  sympathy. 
'       "  I  should  like  to  know  the  worst,"  he  said.    "  Has 
'  any  one  else  seen  it  ?" 

I       "My  mother,"  answered  Ellen,  with  a  slight  flush. 
'       "  Everything  is  against  me,"  he  said.     "  And  now, 
Mrs.  Austin,  I  will  explain  my  share  in  this  miserable 
business." 

"  I  feel  sure,"  she  hastened  to  say  in  a  voice  of 
deep  emotion,  "  I  feel  sure  that  you  have  no  blame 
in  it  whatever;  and  that  you  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  all  in  your  power  to  remedy  the  wrong  that 
has  been  done." 

"I  have,"  he  replied,  "and  it  has  been  made  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  it  in  my  own  way,  which  was 
to  make  up  the  loss  without  saying  one  word  about 
it.  T<m  can  understand  why." 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered. 
"  I  have  done  something  toward  it,"  he  continued ; 
"one  thousand  pounds  I  have  ah*eady  invested  in 
Government  securities  in  Fanny's  name.  But  so 
lai'ge  a  sum  cannot  be  replaced  in  a  moment  by  a 
penniless  man." 

"And  her  income?"  said  Ellen. 
"  That,  of  course,  I  paid  out  of  my  own.    I  thought 
I  had  met  every  contingency,"  he  added,  making  a 
clean  breast  of  it;  "for  my  life  was  insured  to  the 
full  amoimt  in  case  of  my  death." 

Ellen  uttered  not  a  single  word,  but  any  one  would 
have  thought  she  was  listening,  not  to  a  story  of 
defeat,  but  of  victory — a  victoiy,  too,  in  which  she 
triumphed. 

"My  plan  has  OAploded,"  he  went  on;  "but  my 
brother  has  come  forward  to  help  me,  and  I  mean  to 
sell  my  interest  in  the  business  for  as  large  a  sum 
as  I  can,  place  it  to  Fanny's  account,  and  emigrate." 
Ellen's  countenance  fell.  "Why  should  you  do 
this?"  she  asked.  "Why  not  go  on  as  you  have 
been  deing  ?    A  few  years  would  suffice  to  pay  the 

debt,  and  trusted  as  you  are ** 

"  Am  I  ?"  he  interrupted,  "  It  has  taken  me  nearly 
three  years  to  do  what  I  have  done,  at  the  same  rate 
it  would  take  me  other  ten,  and  already  I  believe  all 
sorts  of  rumours  are  current  against  me  j  I  can  feel 
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them  in  the  air.  Even  those  who  have  known  me 
all  my  life  have  learnt  to  distrast  me.  It  was  bad 
enough  g^ing  on  with  this  millstone  hung  ronnd  my 
neck  in  secret,  bat  to  carry  it  openly  is  too  much 
for  my  philosophy." 

"Only  your  friends  would  know  anything  about 
it/'  she  said. 

"Consider  what  Famiy  is/'  he  answered;  "and 
then  these  new  relations  of  hers,  who  would  have  led 
to  this  disclosure  sooner  or  later,  even  if  this  letter 
had  not  been  found.*' 

"  But  your  prospects,"  she  said  faintly,  "  you  are 
giving  them  up." 

"  They  are  not  brilliant,  I  think,"  was  his  reply. 

"And  your  friends?" she  faltered. 

"  Will  be  quite  content  to  do  without  me." 

"  They  would  stand  by  you  in  this  matter,  I  am 
sure,"  she  rcgoined.  "  There  is  Mr.  Tabor," — and  she 
hesitated  and  blushed  crimson — "Mr.  Tabor  and  I 
would  do  so  to  any  extent." 

"  Your  are  vei-y  kind.  I  believe  you  would,"  and 
he  gave  a  wistful  look  at  her  which  seemed  to  speak 
regret  and  tenderness." 

With  a  sudden  impulse  she  held  out  her  hands  to 


him,  no  longer  looking  at  him,  but  standing  before 
him  with  veiled  eyes  and  downcast  face.  He  under- 
stood the  action.  She  had  taken  her  life  into  her 
hands,  and  offered  it  to  him  to  make  up  for  the  world'B 
wrongs.  There  was  no  need  of  words  ;  there  was 
perfect  consciousness  between  them.  He  understood 
her,  and  she  knew  that  he  did. 

Philip  felt  the  thrill  of  an  emotion  very  like  lore. 
He  hesitated  in  his  turn.  Neither  of  them  might 
ever  meet  their  equals  again  in  generosity  of  spirit. 
They  felt  how  near  they  were  to  each  other,  how 
perfect  a  friendship  theirs  might  be. 

And  Philip  hesitated,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  took  one  of  the  outstretched 
hands ;  he  took  it  in  both  of  his  caressingly.  "  What 
would  you  think  of  me,"  he  said,  "  if  you  knew 
that  I  have  been  tempted  to  secure  your  friendship 
and  your  help — to  offer  you  a  heart  nearly  as  empty 
as  my  purse  ?  Forgive  me  for  a  thought  eo  unworthy 
of  you,  and  believe  me,  that  I  shall  carry  into  my 
banishment  the  memory  of  your  sweet  kindness  as 
my  greatest  solace;  but  I  can  never  love  you  as  yon 
deserve  to  be  loved — as  I  have  loved  from  boyhood." 
{To  be  continued.) 


"TV  IS  WELL." 


^ND  can  we  say  when  troubles  sore 
Assail  the  heart,  and  pierce  it  more. 
Tea,  e'en  before  the  pangs  are  o'er. 
That  it  is  well? 

When  sickness  and  when  ead  disease 
Destroy  our  rest  and  mar  our  ease. 
Can  we  then  feel  on  bended  knees 
That  it  is  well  ? 

When  disappointment  chafes  the  mind. 
When  friends  once  dear  become  unkind. 
When  loss  of  sight  has  made  us  blind. 
Then  is  it  well  ? 

When  those  we  fondly  love  are  dead. 
Their  bodies  stretched  upon  the  bed. 


Can  we  then  say,  when  life  is  sped. 
That  it  is  well  ? 

Oh  yes,  if  God  indeed  be  near. 

There  is  no  cause  why  we  should  fear ; 

His  Spirit  will  both  calm  and  cheer. 
And  it  is  well ! 

In  sickness  Ho  will  make  our  bed ; 
In  sad  bereavement  sore  bested. 
The  sorrowing  heart  when  conifort-e<f 

Will  say,  'Tis  well ! 

For  blest  are  they,  so  speaks  His  Word, 
Who  when  they  die,  die  in  the  Lord — 
Eternal  rest  is  their  reward. 

And  it  is  well ! 
PagUsham  Beelory,  Essex,  J.  Harris^  M.A. 


SCRIPTURE     LESSONS     FOR     SCHOOL     AND     HOME. 


BCEIPTURB  CHARACTERS.    No.  18. 

Chapters  to  he  read — parts  qf  MaU.  w.,  «. ;  1  John  v. 

^O    THB    TEACHBB.       As    the    incidents 

recorded  of  St.  John  are  but  few,  this 

lesson  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  lives 

and  work  of  the  disciples  generally,  with 

mention  of  St.  John  individually. 

I.  Ths  call  ov  a  dibciflb.     (Read  Matt  iv.  21, 

22.)      Ask  the  children  the  name  and  occupation  of 

the  first  apostle  called.      Such  an  event  would  cause 


New  Series.    John,  the  beloved  discfple. 

a  stir  amongst  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  Andrew 
probably  returned  to  his  fishiug  for  a  time  :  he  was 
a  pcurtner  with  James  and  John  (See  Luke  v.  7), 
so  now  when  Christ  called  him  again,  his  partners 
were  ready  to  follow  Christ  also.  See  the  effect  of 
speaking  of  Christ  to  friends.  What  made  them 
follow  Christ  ?  They  believed  in  Him  as  the  expected 
Messiah  (John  i.  41),  and  joined  themselves  to  Him. 
What  good  did  they  get  ?    (1)  They  learned  of  Him  - 
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the  word  " disciple"  means  a  learner.  He  was  always 
speakiiig  to  them  of  Himself,  His  work.  His  kingdom, 
Ac,  so  as  to  prepare  them  to  teach  the  worid  about 
Him  after  Hb  departnre.  (2)  They  held  eommuntoti 
with  Him.  For  more  than  three  years  living  with 
Christ  daily  they  imbibed  His  Spirit,  and  by  degrees 
grew  like  £Qm.  See  the  difference  between  the  fiery 
spirit  of  St.  John,  wanting  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  (Luke  iz.  54),  and  his  tender  spirit  of  love  as 
seen  in  his  Epistles  (1  John  iii.  14,  &c.)  (8)  They 
gyiffered  for  Him.  Thus  John's  brother  James  was 
killed  by  Herod  (Acts  zii.  2).  John  himself  with 
Peter  was  put  in  prison  (Acts  iv.  3  ;  v.  18),  and  John 
as  an  old  man  was  banished  from  Ephesus,  where  he 
lired,  to  the  Island  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  the 
Berelation  (Be^.  i.  9). 

II.  Thjb  work  ov  a  disoipls.  (Bead  Matt.  z. 
1—15.)  The  apostles  were  sent  (1)  To  hear  vjitnets 
to  ChriH  cu  man.  Ask  what  was  the  notion  of  the 
expected  Messiah — viz.,  that  of  a  mighty  king  coming 
to  deliver  the  Jews  from  the  Bo-nans.  Show  how 
Christ  always  tried  te  counteract  this  notion,  with- 
drawing from  public  notice,  not  allowing  public 
display  towards  Him :  point  out  that  to  His  disciples 
He  always  called  Himself  the  Son  of  man ;  how  He 
Uyed  with  them,  shared  their  food,  houses,  &c.,  so 
that  they  recognised  fully  His  humanity.  (2)  To 
Uear  vfUnsse  to  Ghriet  as  Ood.  This  by  far  the  most 
important.  So  they  were  told  to  preach  about  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  ir.  7)  ;  had  power  to  work 
miracles  in  Christ's  name.  Ask  for  any  miracles  in 
which  St.  Jolm  had  a  share.  He  with  Peter  healed 
a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  (Acts  iii.  4), 
and  with  James  and  Peter  was  present  at  the  raising 
of  Jairua's  daughter,  and  the  Transfiguration  (Matt. 
z?ii.  1),  on  both  which  occasions  Christ  especially 
showed  His  Divinity  by  raising  the  dead,  and  receiv- 
ing the  testimony  of  God  to  Him.  Ask  how  Christ 
especially  showed  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  To 
what  were  the  apostles  above  all  to  bear  witness  P 
(Acts  i.  22.)  Show  that  others  had  risen  from  the 
dead  and  died  again,  such  as  Lazarus,  the  widow's 
son,  &c.  T«ro  also  had  ascended  to  heaven — viz., 
Enoch  and  El^ah:   bnt  no  one  ezcept  Christ  had 


died,  risen,  and  ascended  without  dying  again; 
which,  therefore,  showed  His  Divinity  (Bom.  vi.  9). 
Now  read  John  v.  1 — 13,  to  show  how  St.  John  in  his 
writings  proved  Christ  to  be  Ged,  and  the  im- 
portance of  believing  in  Him,  because  without  Him 
is  no  life.  Ask  what  Christ  is  called  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  (ch.  i.  1 — 1).  and  tell  the 
children  that  this  Gospel  was  written  in  order  to 
teach  especially  that  Jesus  was  God. 

III.  Thk  cHAaACTBB  OF  JoHN.  Ask  what  he  was 
called.  How  did  Christ  especially  show  love  to  him  ? 
Bemind  how  he  sat  nezt  to  Him  at  the  Last  Supper 
(John  zzi.  20) ;  how  he  followed  Jesus  to  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest  (John  zviii.  15)  ;  was  alone  of  all 
the  disciples  at  the  cross,  and  received  the  charge  .to 
take  care  of  Christ's  mother  (ziz.  25 — 27) ;  was  firsjb 
of  the  disciples  at  the  tomb  (zz.  4),  and  first  to 
recognise  Christ  at  the  Sea  of  Gkdilee  (zzi.  7).  What 
does  all  this  show  P  Love,  longing  to  be  near,  to 
hold  communion  with,  to  see  the  last  of  the  one 
loved.  Show  how  he  was  honoured ;  was  with  Christ 
at  the  Transfiguration,  the  Garden  of  Gtothsemane — 
was  allowed  to  write  the  Gospel — outlived  all  the 
other  apostles,  and  when  banished  to  Patmos  had  a 
glorious  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  heaven. 

PBAcncAX  Lxssoirs.  "Will  ye  also  be  His  dis- 
ciples ?  "  Then  must  learn  of  Him ;  must  attend  to 
instructions ;  must  search  the  Scriptures ;  must  hold 
communion  with  Him.  May  be  called  upon  to  suffer; 
but  this  only  a  proof  of  love  (Heb.  zii.  6).  Can  testify 
to  Christ  by  ezample,  words,  and  influence,  and  will 
be  rewarded  by  crown  of  glory. 

Q^e8lwn8  to  he  anawered. 

1.  Describe  the  call  of  St.  John  by  Christ. 

2.  What  are  the  three  things  required  of  all  dis- 
ciples ? 

3.  What  did  the  apostles  bear  witness  about 
Christ? 

4.  What  is  St.  John  called?  How  did  Christ 
especially  honour  him  ? 

5.  Name  any  acts  of  St.  John  by  himself  which 
showed  devotion  to  Christ. 

6.  How  can  we  be  disciples  ? 


PRIVATE    AND    CONFIDENTIAL. 


BY  THE  ABV.  W.  M.  8TATHAV,   AUTBOft  OF  "WORDS  OP  HELP," 
ADULTESATION. 


BTC. 


j|ELL,  sir,  I  don't  see  the  necessity 
of  making  a  lot  of  bobbery  about  a 
little  matter  like  that.  There  was 
chicory  in  the  coffee  you  bought,  and 
chicory  improves  coffee,  sir !  It  gives 
it  a  fposh  edge  lika  I  am  sure,  sir,  some  of  our 
people  wouldn't  enjoy  the  original  article  without 
a  Utile  intermixture  of  the   nutritions  chicory. 


You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  for  telling  you  plainly 
that  there's  hardly  any  coffee  sold  without  it." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  G. !  You  quite  surprise  me.  I 
have  found  some  honour  in  Africa;  there  the 
natives  do  sell  honest  ivory,  for  they  cannot  veneer 
that ;  and  they  sell  honest  skins,  for  they  cannot 
damp  them,  or  press  them,  or  put  size  into  them ! 
And  these  said  natives  of  the  bush  are  supposed 
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to  be  heathens— poor  benighted  heathens — ^ignorant 
as  yet  of  the  pure  moralities  of  Christendom.  But, 
really,  Mr.  G.,  chicory  ia  chicory,  and  coffee  is 
coffee ;  and  if  I  like  the  intermixture,  I  .really  can 
bay  them  separately,  and  so  know  what  I  am  about. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  good  water  is  not  injurious 
to  milk,  but  I  like  to  pay  for  the  water-rate 
separately  from  the  milk-can !  Where  on  earth  are 
we  to  stop,  Mr.  G.,  if  the  chicory  argument  is 
accepted  as  a  sound  one  ?  If  every  dealer  acts  on 
this  principle,  then  you  know  Mr.  H.  may  think 
iron-filings  give  a  'tone'  to  tea,  and  just  introduce 
a  few ;  and  Mr.  J.  may  consider  butter  more  cohe- 
sive if  strengthened  with  the  addition  of  some 
clammy  composition;  and  Mr.  K.  may  think  it 
healthier  for  the  human  foot  to  have  an  intervening 
space  of  clippings  between  two  very  thin  strips  of 
leather  which  look  to  me  like  a  strong  thick  sole 
to  the  boot ;  and  Mr.  L.  may  think  that  mustard 
by  itself  is  rather  too  pungent  for  the  digestion, 
and  may  introduce  into  it  a  large  element  of  flour ; 
and  Mr.  M.  may  consider  that  to  put  potatoes  into 
bread  improves  the  nutritive  properties  of  the 
staff  of  life.  Indeed,  Mr.  G.,  I  cannot  see,  if  this 
sort  of  private  judgment  is  to  enter  into  the 
adulteration  of  trade  commodities,  where  we  are 
to  stop.  I  h(we  in  times  past  ventured  to  ask  my 
friend  the  chemist,  *  What  is  in  this  pill  P '  Of  course, 
a  pill  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  unknown  quantity, 
and  the  chemist  has,  in  its  preparation,  a  legitimate 
enough  sphere  for  the  introduction  of  medical 
varieties.  But  even  he  feels  it  wiser  to  print  the 
magic  words — *  Rhubarb,  camomile,  dandelion,  and 
ginger,'  on  his  delicate  little  boxes.  I  admire 
his  plan.  I  know  now  the  kind  of  visitors  I  am 
introducing  into  the  secret  chambers  of  my  con- 
stitution. But  how  can  I  possibly  know  what  I 
am  eating  or  drinking,  in  the  present  age,  unless 
the  milkman  will  kindly  specify  qualities ;  thus — 
'  Chalk,  wat^^ferains,  milk '?  Then  the  purchase 
is  fair  enough.  After  qtuditiea  have  been  con- 
sidered, quantities  might  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  I  might  agree  as  to  the  modicum  of 
each  element  in  the  compound. 

"  *  Ridiculous,'  you  say ;  *  as  if  people  who  con- 
duct trade  have  time  to  consider  each  man's  par- 
ticular likes  and  dislikes,  or,  as  a  well-known 
writer  would  put  it,  each  man's  particular  vanity  1 
People  must  take  care  of  themselves,  and  dis- 
cover for  themselves  and  then  patronise  the  best 
place.' 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  G.,  are  you  really  serious  ?  Has 
it  come  to  this  in  a  civilised  country,  that  adul- 
teration is  part  of  the  science  of  trade-success,  and 
that  actual  fraud  is  elevated  to  a  post  of  honour  in 
England  ?  God  forbid  1  I  can  imagine  nothing  so 
surely  operative  in  the  direction  of  national  decline 
and  dishonour  as  this.  The  question  of  nomen- 
clature lies  at  the  root  of  our  national  character  for 


honesty  as  Englishmen,  hide  it  from  ourselvea  as 
we  may.  Like  every  evil,  this  one  is  a  leaven 
which  spreads  with  remarkable  swiftness,  and  the 
people  generally  will  have  to  fortify  themselTcs 
with  milk,  wine,  and  tea  tasters. 

"  What  is  that  you  say,  that  *  it  is  hard 
enough  to  get  an  honest  living  now,  and  that 
it  is  ungenerous  and  unfair  to  expose  as  firaud 
that  which  has  become  an  accepted  state  of 
things'?  Indeed,  then  it  appears  that  iniquity, 
which  is  really  in-equity,  has  only  to  besomo 
an  accepted  fact  to  lose  its  quality  of  evil! 
Where  shall  we  all  be  landed  in  regard  to  morals 
if  this  free-and-easy  dictum  is  onciB  admitted  as  a 
popular  creed?  It  is  surely  worth  while  to  see 
the  result  of  all  this.  That  is  apparent  enough. 
Not  only  in  the  human  tvorld,  but  in  the  ammal 
world,  we  shall  come  to  a  pretty  pass !  A  vendor 
advertises  *pure  linseed  cake*  for  cattle-fccding 
purposes :  it  is  largely  purchased,  and  thousands 
of  beasts  are  fed  with  it.  Presently  there  is  sick- 
ness amongst  the  fattened  cattle;  all  manner  of 
seeds  are  found  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
feeding-cake,  and  when  the  accusation  of  adul- 
teration ia  made,  *  Oh,'  says  the  vendor, '  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  cake  is  linseed  cake, 
but  that  tohat  linseed  there  is  in  it  is  pure  linseed.' 

"  0  tempora !  0  mores !  What  are  we  coming 
to,  Mr.  G.  ?  Beasts  are  poisoned  as  well  as  men 
by  the  popularly  accepted  creed  that  we  must  all 
test  for  ourselves  !  We  are  supposed  to  be  sensible 
enough  to  find  out  what  we  are  really  buying. 

•*  *  That  sort  of  thing  is  as  old  as  the  hills,'  you 
say.  True— so  is  pestilence,  so  is  poison ;  but  ono 
would  really  like  to  know  whether  antiquity  is, 
after  all,  a  test  of  preciousness. 

"  *  Never  mind,'  you  say,  *  the  laws  of  political 
economy  will  settle  it  all.  The  awful  Nemesis 
will  avenge  the  wrong,  and  honest  goods  will,  in  tie 
end,  oust  the  adulterated  ones.* 

"In  the  end,  my  friend P  Perhaps  so;  but  the 
end  is  a  long  while  coming,  and  before  Nemesis 
avenges  the  trader,  perhaps  the  law  of  fever  will 
avenge  the  buyer  I  I  suppose  we  most  of  us  beheve 
that  an  avenging  Nemesis  will  avenge  the  mur- 
derer, that  his  conscience  may  possibly,  oven  in 
the  present  life,  become  so  hot  that  he  will  give 
himself  up  to  the  judgment  of  human  law  rather 
than  bear  any  longer  the  intolerable  misery  of  an 
agonised  soul.  But  for  all  that,  we  do  not  decline 
to  do  our  best  to  catch  and  to  punish  the  murderer 
if  we  by  any  possibility  can  find  him.  Depend 
upon  it,  my  dear  friend,  that  laws  of  political 
economy  can  never  set  aside  the  God-created  Jaws 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  when  we  play  fast 
and  loose  with  these  we  are  taking  away  the  pins 
which  hold  the  tabernacle  of  society  together. 
There  is  an  amusing  proverb  which  says,  *Thcix5  is 
nothing  like  leather,'  and  we  may  give  to  it  this 
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new  application.  There  are  some  things  which 
are  positively  unadulterable,  although  I  have 
shown  you  that  even  in  making  up  this  said 
leather  into  thick-soled  boots,  there  may  be  an 
ignoble  commingling  of  thin  shavings,  brown- 
paper,  and  even  papier-mach^  wadding.  What  we 
want  in  this  age,  Mr.  G.,  is  loyalty  to  truth  every- 
where>  and  a  national  confession  and  forsakement 
of  oar  sins.  Look  at  calico  for  instance.  You  may 
buy  it  apparently  firm  and  thick,  and  then  find 
that,  after  you  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  shaping 
and  stitching  it  into  garments,  it  is  so  doctored 
and  sized  that  it  is  fiimsy  and  worthless. 

"•The  eviV  you  say,  *is  not  so  great  as  it 
seems,  and  it  is  unfair  to  forget  the  general  honour 
manifested  in  trade.' 

'*  Oh !  then,  Mr.  G.,  you  admit  the  fiacts  I  have 
mentioned,  and  now  you  want  to  ride  triumphantly 
off,  and  present  to  me  the  parting  excuse,  that  it 
is  *  only  a  thing  of  degree  !*  Would  you  say  that 
of  a  slight  crack  in  a  loosened  arch,  or  a  slight 
leak  in  the  outward-bound  steamer?  Not  you. 
You  would  say  at  once,  and  rightly  so,  that  cracks 
and  leakages  have  a  tendency  to  spread,  and  that 
precious  life  would  be  endangered ;  and  it  is  just 
because  these  evils  have  such  a  tendency  swiftly 
to  spread  through  an  entire  community,  that  you 
and  I  should  lift  up  our  voices  against  them. 

" '  Mind  I  don't  preach  against  them,'  you  say. 
Indeed!  *The  doctrine  isn't  popular/  you  say; 
*and  people  would  call  it  a  cold  sermon  on 
morality.'  Perhaps  so ;  but  popular  taste  is  a  poor 
standard,  my  friend,  for  any  one  of  the  prophets  of 
God.  We  must  not  forget  that  although  there  may 
be  morality  in  character  without  spirituality,  there 
can  be  no  true  spirituality  without  morality,  but 
only  a  poor  gushing  sentimentalism,  or  a  cold  stiff 
doctrinalism  which  will  alike  leave  the  conscience 
untouched,  and,  as  of  old,  lead  us  to  pass  over 
justice  and  the  love  of  God. 
"Oh!  you  think  that  *if  unpopularity   won't 


warn  me  off,  that  uselessness  will,  and  that  it  is 
idle  to  try  and  remedy  popular  abuses.'  Perhaps, 
so.  *The  people  will  have  it  so,'  you  say.  Nay 
nay,  my  friend,  excuse  me ;  not  the  people— they 
murmur  and  bear  it,  because  isolated  action  is 
ineffective;  but  if  once  the  popular  conscience 
is  really  touched,  this  vice  of  adulteration  will  be 
as  sternly  swept  away  as  the  West  Indian  slave 
trade  was,  which  once  found  plenty  of  apologists. 
If  we  could  all  leave  off  our  theological  wranglings 
for  a  time,  and  make  a  united  effort  to  educate 
the  conscience  and  quicken  the  sense  of  eternal 
right  in  the  hearts  of  our  fellow  Englishmen, 
there  would  be  a  noble  field  of  usefulness  before 
us  all.  What's  in  a  name?— some  people  say. 
Much  every  way,  I  reply.  It  may  be  a  very  clever 
French  dodge  to  give  some  special  flavour  of 
essence  of  veal  to  any  or  every  dish,  and  then  call 
a  slice  of  horse  a  veal-cutlet ;  but  it  is  a  dodge, 
and  nothing  more.  Besides,  we  cannot  adopt 
the  self-determining  policy ;  we  cannot  carry,  in 
our  limited  pocket-room,  aquafortis  for  gold- 
testing,  and  milk-testers,  and  weights  and  scales, 
and  all  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  laboratory. 

"Good-bye,  my  friend.  Thank  God,  I  know 
that  what  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  not  the 
practice  of  all,  but  only  of  a  few.  The  great  mass 
of  English  tradesmen  are  as  pure  and  high-minded 
as  any  men  in  the  world ;  and  so  it  is  that  I  have 
reasoned  against  bringing  discredit  on  a  class 
so  honourable.  Besides,  trade  is  not  the  only 
sphere  of  adulteration.  I  know  that  perfectly  well ; 
and  we  shall  never  be  right  in  the  dear  old 
England  that  we  all  love  so  well,  until  we  not  only 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  but  sell  honest  and  well- 
tempered  iron,  and  until  we  adopt  those  ideas  of 
reality  which  one  or  two  have  done  so  much,  as 
prophets  of  the  present  day,  to  awaken  our  sense 
of  the  everlasting  value  of.  The  law  of  the  land 
will  soon  treat  adulteration  as  a  c^^e  when  the 
national  conscience  thinks  of  it  as  a  vice." 


THE  GPJEFS  OF  CRIPPLE  TOM. 


CHAPTEB  Till.  ! 

I^HEN  Miss  Burton  returned  to  the 
rectory  she  found  that  the  exposnre 
to  the  raw  November  air  had  doae 
her  harm,  and  that  she  would  not 
be  able  to  leave  the  house  for  two 
OP  three  days.  Meanwhile  she  heard  from  her  uncle, 
who  visited  Tom  daily,  that  he  was  gradually  grow- 
ing weaker,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  internal 
iojuries  he  had  received  were  more  serious  than  had 
at  first  been  supposed. 

"Indeed,"   said  the  rector,  "I  very  much  fear 
that  he  may  not  recover;    he  is  certainly  much 


weaker  than  he  was  three  days  ago.  Perhaps  his 
lungs  have  been  injured." 

"  Might  I  ask  you,  dear  uncle,  how  he  seems  to 
feel  in  his  mind  ?  Of  course,  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
repeat  anything  he  may  have  said  to  you.     Has  he 

any  suspicion  of "  hero  Miss  Burton's  voice  failed 

her  for  a  minute—"  of  what  may  happen  ?" 

"  I  think  he  does  know  that  his  end  may  be  near. 
He  says  very  little.  At  times  I  think  him  stupid, 
and  at  other  times  I  think  I  have  been  mistaken  in 
thinking  so.  But  he  seems  quite  at  rest  in  his 
mind — quite  at  -peeuce." 

Miss  Burton  would  have  liked  to  tell  her  uncle 
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something  of  what  she  knew  of  Tom's  state  of  mind, 
but  she  felt  that  she  could  not.  How  could  she 
tell  to  another  the  confidences  of  a  human  heart? 
She  merely  said  that  she  beUeyed  that  the  lad  knew 
well  the  foundation  of  his  peace.  She  longed  to  see 
him  exceedingly,  but  at  that  time  she  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  her  bedroom.  - 

It  was  a  Thursday  morning  on  which  she  had 
visited  Tom,  and  on  the  Thursday  following  she 
determined  to  wrap  herself  up  well,  and  to  venture 
out  to  Joe  Bobinson's  cottage.  She  went  very  early 
in  the  forenoon,  and  when  she  arrived  there  and 
knocked  at  the  door  her  heart  sank,  for  the  place 
was  very  stiU,  and  when  the  door  was  opened,  she 
saw  that  Mrs.  Bobinson's  eyes  were  red  with  weep- 
ing. The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn,  and  the 
room  was  darkened.  Tom  had  died  early  that 
morning.  At  the  sight  of  the  lady  the  xx>or  mother's 
tears  burst  out  afresh,  and  sitting  down  she  gave 
way  to  her  grief,  swaying  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  moaning  piteously.  Miss  Burton  drew 
a  chair  to  the  woman's  side,  and  sitting  down  beside 
her,  put  one  of  her  hands  on  hers  and  tried  to  soothe 
her.  But  the  grief  was  too  new  and  too  sore  to  be 
comforted ;  and  Miss  Burton  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  to  sit  in  silent  sympathy  beside  her  now, 
and  come  if  possible  the  next  day  and  speak  of  the 
place  where  Tom  had  gone,  and  how  it  was  only  in 
love  that  his  Saviour  had  taken  him  t-o  be  with  Him- 
self. So  she  sat  beside  the  poor  woman,  listening  to 
her  praises  of  her  lost  son,  and  her  cries  of  grief, 
and  saying  a  kind  and  comforting  word  occasionally. 
At  last  she  felt  that  she  must  go,  atid  when  she  rose, 
Mrs.  Bobinson  went  to  the  bedside,  and  pulled  aside 
the  curtain.  Lucy  Burton  felt  that  she  could  not  refuse 
the  mother's  evident  desire  that  she  would  look  upon 
her  son,  although  for  her  own  part  she  would  rather 
have  carried  away  the  remembrance  she  had  of  what 
he  was  like  the  week  before,  as  her  last  look  of  him, 
"  About  the  last  thing  he  said,  ma'am,"  said  the 
p6et  woman  through  her  tears,  "  was  for  you.    '  Tell 


the  lady  I'm  sure  I  love  her.'    I  was  to  remember  to 
tell  you— 'Tell  the  lady  I'm  sure  I  love  her.* " 

Just  then  the  voices  of  Mrs.  Bobinson's  sisters, 
who  were  coming  to  be  with  her  in  her  sorrow,  were 
heard  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  Miss  Burton 
moved  towards  the  dooi^— her  heart  too  full  to  apeak. 
As  she  went  she  turned  and  took  another  glance  at 
the  quiet  face  on  the  pillow.  The  dull  and  heavy 
look,  which  had  never,  indeed,  left  his  face,  was  still 
there;  but  his  friend  knew  that  now  the  veil  was 
taken  away  from  his  heart— that  now  he  was  able 
to  love  in  i*etum,  with  something  of  the  tender, 
unchanging  devotion  with  which  he  had  been  loved. 

Eta. 


"THE   QUIVER"  BIBLE    CLASS 

113.  One  of  the  Evangelists  applies  a  name  to  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane  which  is  not  used 
by  the  others.     What  is  it  ? 

114.  Name  two  occasions  when  the  Lord  Jesua 
received  the  assistance  of  angels. 

116.  In  which  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  the  name 
"  Adam  "  appUed  to  Christ  P 

116.  Of  whom  did  Jeremiah  prophee^  that  he 
should  be  buried  "  with  the  burial  of  an  ass  ?" 

117.  In  which  of  the  Gospels  is  the  mission  of  the 
seventy  alone  recorded  ? 

118.  "Jesus  saith.  Did  ye  never  read  in  the 
Scriptures,  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 
the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner."  Quote 
the  passage  to  which  the  Lord  referred. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  272. 

100.  When  Jesus  was  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee  (Luke  vii.  86—39). 

101.  "He  that  belie veth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God"  (1  Johnv.  5). 

102.  Job  (xzz.  29,  margin). 

103.  During  the  Captivity  (2  Kings  xvi.  6). 

104.  Mesha  (2  Kings  iiL  4—27). 


'THY    SON    LIV*^ETH." 


» UST  then  the  shadow  of  the  tomb, 
U\ri  A  choking  sob,  a  darkened  room  ; 
iwlw  A  little  plant,  whose  trembling  spray 
Seemed  floating  on  the  breeze  away ; 
A  cradle,  with  a  ruffled  bed ;     . 
A  fevered  hand,  a  restless  head. 
Just  then  a  baby's  helpless  cry, 
A  marble  brow,  a  shrouded  eye ; 
Just  then  a  rosebud  in  the  dust. 


Just  then  a  mother*s  failing  trust 

Just  now  the  curtain's  heavy  fold 

That  mother's  hand  has  backward  roUedL 

And  to  her  own  in  close  embrace 

Is  pressed  the  baby's  clinging  face. 

I  saw  upon  his  ringlets  play 

A  summer  morning's  golden  ray ; 

The  deepening  gloom,  the  lengthened  night* 

Have  vanished  in  that  sunbeam's  light. 

A.  S.  Mabtik. 
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{JDratvM  by  A-  Hopkins.) 


A  RETROSPECT. 


^  WA.THED  innieep  bloom  upon  the  lea, 
If-'sl     One  radiant  sumfaer  came  and  went ; 
One  summer's  radiant  hours  we  fepent 
Together  on  the  banks  of  Dee. 

VOL.  TX, 


Our  perfect  love  far  banished  strife* 
And  joy  and  beauty  filled  the  land — 
I  little  thought  of  golden  sand 

Fast  dropping  from  her  glass  of  life. 
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We  walked  among  the  sheltering  firs. 
And  saw  the  hills  of  purple  heath — 
I  did  not  see  the  hue  of  death 

Slow  stealing  o'er  that  smile  of  hers. 

I  only  dreamt  of  wealth  of  life, 
In  one  bright  round  of  happy  love ; 
And  age  that  should  at  last  remove 

In  calm  an  old  man  and  his  wife. 


Alas  !  it  is  not  as  I  dreamed ! 

My  waking  soul  laments  the  change ; 

And  all  the  happy  past  is  strange. 
And  seems  as  if  it  only  seemed. 

One  sweet,  short  summer  come  and  gone — 
A  few  brief  hours  of  sunny  light 
And  joyous  heart-bloom — then  the  night  ; 

And  in  the  night  I  am  alone  !  J.  HuiB. 


CHILD  RUTH. 


BY     BEATRICE     LEIGH     H  TT  N  T. 


CHAPTER  XVI.. 
OU  have  no  idea,  Ruth,  how  much 
happier  it  would  make  me,"  said  Tina, 
letting  her  work  fall  into  her  lap,  and 
taking  Ruth's  hands.  They  were  sitting 
under  one  of  the  willows  by  the  water's 
edge,  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  by  its  delicate  leaves. 
"  Of  course  I  should  be  only  too  delighted  to  stay," 
answered  Euth;  "but  you  talked  to  papa  about  a 
few  weeks,  and  now  it  is  six  since  I  came  here,  and 
it  will  be  eight  by  the  time  yoo-are  married,  and 

then " 

"Now  listen  to  reason,  Euthie.  Your  papa  must 
know  that  a  certain  amount  of  licence  would  be 
taken  with  such  a  vague  expression  as '  a  few  weeks ;' 
he  knows  the  country  air  is  good  for  y^u,  and  he 
would  quite  understand  how  di-eadful  it  would  be  for 
the  others  if  you  left  directly  after  my  marriage." 

"Yes,"  said  Buth,  doubtfully.  "The  thing  is " 

"Wait  a  minute,  I  have  not  done  yet,  for  I  will 
now  propose  my  plan  of  conduct  to  you.  What 
should  you  say  to  my  taking  the  affair  entirely  into 
my  own  hands,  and  writing  to  your  papa  about  it  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Tina ! "  exclaimed  Ruth,  "  I  know  your  elo- 
quence will  quite  vanquish  him ;  and  there  is  nobody 
to  whom  I  would  more  willingly  trust  the  manage- 
of  any  affair  like  this,  where  a  woman's  tact  can 
master  the  eccentricities  of  the  lords  of  the  creation."  ' 

Tina  was  leaning  back  in  the  garden  chair,  snip- 
ping long  blades  of  grass  with  her  scissors,  then 
suddenly  rising  she  said,  "How  I  am  dawdling;  T 
must  get  my  work  done  by  the  time  Robert  comes. 
He  is  such  a  tyrant  that  he  likes  me  to  be  quite  idle 
when  he  is  here.  I  shall  have  to  cure  him  of  that 
bad  habit,"  she  added,  smiling,  as  if  she  thought  the 
process  would  bo  a  pleasant  one. 

"  Well,  I  must  go  in,  and  I  hope  my  absence  will 
enable  you  to  go  on  faster,"  replied  Ruth,  as  she 
rose,  and  parting  the  branches  that  drooped  nearly 
to  the  gp:ound,  walked  away  to  the  house. 

Somehow,  Tina  was  in  a  very  idle  state  that  after- 
noon, for  Ruth  had  not  long  gone  when  she  relapsed 
into  idleness,  and  sat  lazily  watching  the  rippling 
water,  and  the  branches  dipping  in,  whenever  the 


wind  blew.  She  was  roused  from  her  meditation  by 
Robert's  appearance,  and  she  sprang  from  her  seat, 
exclaiming,  "  How  early  you  are ! " 

*'  What  a  cruel  speech,"  said  Robert. 

"  Why  is  it  cruel  ?"  asked  Tina. 

"  Because  it  implies  that  you  were  unconscious  of 
the  passing  of  time;  a  most  improper  proceeding 
when  you  were  expecting  me." 

"  No,  it  was  because  I  was  thinking  of  you  so  much 
that  I  didn't  remember  you  were  not  with  me,'' 
answered  Tina.  "  And  I  was  thinking  how  strange 
it  will  be  to  have  any  other  place  than  this  for  a 
home." 

"  And  do  you  like  strangeness  ?"  asked  Robert 

"  Yes.  But,  Robert,"  said  Tina,  looking  up  frankly 
into  his  face,  "  I  have  a  few  regrets.  I  am  sorry  to 
leave  the  dear  old  home  where  I  have  lived  all  my 
Hfe.  Well,  they  wiU  miss  me.  How  strange  it  will 
be,  especially  when  Maurice  goes  away." 

"Where  is  he  going  ?"  asked  Robert,  in  surprise. 

"To  different  phices  in  England.  •!  think  he  is 
going  as  soon  as  we  are  married." 

'*  I  thought  he  would  settle  down  when  he  returned 
from  Italy,  but  that  journey  seems  to  have  made 
him  more  restless  than  ever,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Tina  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  Robert  con- 
tinued, "  He  has  altered  a  great  deal  lately,  and  I 
date  the  change  from  his  return  to  England,  and  I 
can't  account  for  it." 

"  It  is  not  the  travelling  that  has  changed  him, 
Robert,"  said  Tina,  sadly.  "I  have  noticed,  too, 
that  he  is  different,  but  I  think  I  can  account  for 
it." 

"How?" 

"  I  noticed  it  first  when  Ruth  came  down  here,  and 
I  soon  guessed  what  it  was.  But  I  don't  see  what 
should  hinder  him  from  telling  Ruth  he  cares  for 
her." 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  that?  don't  you  think  he 
would  speak  if  he  loved  her?" 

*'  Well,  not  if  there  were  some  real  reason  against 
it ;  but  I  see  no  reason  now,  for  I  don't  think  Ruth 
would  say  no.  Oh,  Robert  I  I  wish  every  one  could 
be  as  happy  as  we  axe  I " 
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Tina  wrote  to  Mr.  Leigh  ton  that  very  erening,  and 
her  letter  was  answered  speedily  and  satisfactorily; 
60  Bnth  now  felt  settled  for  some  time  to  come, 
mnch  to  Tina's  relief  and  her  pwn  delight. 

Swiftly  the  week  passed  away,  and  brightly  shone 
the  8nn  on  Tina's  wedding-day.  Her  marriage  was 
a  great  event  to  all  the  village ;  for  the  Ashleighs 
were  ihe  most  important  family  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  Raes  were  universally  beloTed.  The  little 
ivy-grown  church  was  crowded  with  people,  and  many 
of  the  villagers  stood  on  each  side  of  the  path,  to 
have  a  good  view  of  the  bride  as  she  passed  into  the 
church,  each  hoping  for  a  recognition,  and  each 
thinking  it  likely  to  be  specially  favoured  with  a  nod 
or  a  smile. 

Inside  the  church,  besides  other  villagers,  and 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity,  were  many  of  Dr.  Bae's  patients,  and  friends 
of  the  Ashleighs  and  Baes. 

There  was  no  long  waiting  for  the  bride,  during 
which  the  imagination  could  weave  many  a  romantic 
story  about  her,  and  there  was  no  crying  nor  fainting 
during  the  ceremony ;  but  every  one  agreed  that  it 
▼as  the  prettiest  wedding  that  ever  was  seen,  and 
nobody  who  saw  it  regretted  having  come,  even 
though  it  went  off  very  calmly  for  such  a  portentous 
affair. 

The  excitement  of  the  day  found  its  vent  when 
Tina  left  the  house,  and  a  shower  of  old  shoes  fell  on 
the  retreating  carriage;  Tina  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  laughed  as  Mrs.  Bae,  in  glorious  emu- 
lation of  the  rest,  flung  a  shoe  to  a  little  distance, 
though  it  did  not  approach  the  carriage.  This 
caused  such  a  laugh  at  Mrs.  Bae's  expense  that  the 
little  shadow  that  hung  over  the  party  as  the 
carriage  rolled  away  was  dispelled;  and  though 
all  knew  how  much  Tina  would  be  mi»sed»  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  gloomy  on  the  day  of  so 
happy  an  event. 

Maurice's  intention  of  going  away  was  not  for- 
gott'in,  and  two  days  after  Tina's  wedding  he  put  it 
into  execution.  How  long  he  would  remain  absent 
was  unknown  to  himself,  and  therefore  to  all.  Buth 
tried  to  imagine  that  she  should  be  glad  when  he  had 
gone,  but  when  the  last  few  minutes  before  his  de- 
parture arrived,  she  could  not  deceive  herself,  though 
she  tried  to  deceive  him. 

"Good-bye,  mother,"  said  he,  kissing  Mrs.  Bae 
fondly,  as  the  servant  came  to  say  that  the  trap  was 
at  the  door. 

•'  We  shall  hear  from  you  soon,  I  hope,  Maurice," 
3aid  Mrs.  Bae ;  "  and  don't  get  so  infatuated  with 
your  sketching  and  your  travels  as  to  stay  away 
long." 

"  Xo,  no,  mother,"  replied  Maurice,  shaking  hands 
^th  Buth,  "  I  will  obey  you  implicitly,  in  both  your 
"•rishes,  you  may  rest  assured.     Good-bye." 

Stephen  walked  to  the  street  door  with  his  brother, 
^d  graspmg  his  hand,  said  gravely,  *'I  am  glad 


you  are  not  going  to  stay  away  long,  for  we  shall  all 
miss  you,  and  I  believe  a  short  absence  will  do  all 
that  is  required." 

Maurice  sprang  into  the  trap,  already  speculating 
on  the  future  with  a  newly-^iwakened  hope,  ponder- 
ing on  Stephen's  words  with  wonderment.  Had  he 
meant  to  convey  any  hidden  meaning,  or  was  it  his 
own  fancy  that  made  Maurice  perceive  one  P 

Stephen  walked  round  the  garden  deep  in  thought. 
He  was  not  sorry  that  Maurice  had  gone  away, 
because  he  believed  his  absence  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  bring  about  an  UBderstanding  between  him 
and  Buth. 

"How  strange  it  is,"  thought  Stephen,  "that 
Maurice  should  be  so  utterly  bUnd  to  his  possession 
of  happiness.  To  see  this  suffering  and  uncertainty 
makes  it  harder  to  boar  the  knowledge  that  Buth 
can  never  be  mine.  If  I  saw  her  happy,  I  could  bear 
my  own  grief  more  easily." 

As  Stephen  approached  the  stream,  he  heard  a 
sound  of  sobbing,  and  saw  Buth  lying  on  the  grass, 
crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  She  heard  his 
footstep  and  rose  hastily  to  her  feet. 

"  Don't  run  away  from  me,"  exclaimed  Stephen, 
impetuously.  "  To  see  you  in  trouble  is  pain  enough. 
You  used  to  come  to  me  at  one  time,  Buth,"  added 
he,  as  he  held  her  hand. 

Buth  leaned  her  head  against  him  caressingly, 
but  she  could  not  speak  directly. 

"  Oh !  Dr.  Bae,"  she  murmured  at  last,  "  I  don't 
want  to  run  away,  only — this  is  different — I  can't 
explain  exactly,  and  you  won't  ask  me,  will  you  ?" 

"  There  is  no  need  to  ask,"  ejaculated  Stephen ; 
then,  as  Buth  quickly  raised  her  head  and  looked 
wonderingly  into  his  face,  their  eyes  met.  "  Will  you 
forgive  me  if  I  have  guessed  your  secret,  my  dear.?" 
Stephen  asked,  recovering  himself  instantaneously. 

At  his  question  Butli's  eyes  fell,  and  the  colour 
rushed  over  her  face  and  neck.  After  a  pause  8hc 
faltered,  "You  will  not  speak  of  it  any  more,  will 
you  ?  for  I  mean  to  forget  it  now,  because — Dr.  Bae, 
it  is  no  use  to  be  unhappy." 

'*  No,  Buth,  there  is  no  use  in  it,  and  there  will 
not  be  need  for  long." 

"  Ah !  you  must  not  think  too  well  of  me.  I  will 
try  to  be  the  same,  but  it  is  very  difficult." 

"  I  must  not  contradict  you,  but  time  may  do 
what  I  must  not/'  replied  Stephen  after  a  pause. 
He  longed  to  give  her  the  hope  that  he  felt  sure  was 
true,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  best,  so,  painful 
as  it  was,  he  had  to  keep  silent,  and  try  by  other 
means  to  make  Buth  as  happy  as  it  was  in  his  power 
to  make  her. 

Stepl\en's  time  was  so  much  taken  up  in  attending 
to  the  needs  of  others,  that  he  seldom  had  any  to 
spare  for  idle  reflections  of  his  own.  If  his  face 
looked  a  little  stem  sometimes,  and  his  manner 
was  rather  graver  and  preoccupied,  it  might  bo 
attributed    to    nothing    more    than    the    extreme 
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pressare  of  business  just  at  this  time.     There  was  j  Buth  feel  that  she  must  at  last  go  home,  and  her  de- 
a  good  deal  of  illness  about,  for  the  summer  was  a    parture  was  fixed  for  the  following  week.   She  must  go 


hot  one,   and  all    through  July  and  August  there 
was  great  want  of  rain. 

With  September  came  cooler  weather.     This  mode 


back  to  the  old  life  and  monotony,  leaTing  behind 
all  her  pleasures,  and  pains  which  now  seemed  like 
pleasures  too.  ( To  he  continued. ) 


DAVID'S   EARLIER   YEARS. 

BY   THE  HE?.   WILLUM   HANNA,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  EDINBURGH. 


the  old  homestead  of  Bethlehem  a 
bright-eyed,  fair-haired  child  sits  at 
Jesse's  feety  listening  intently. 
The  boy  is  the  Benjamin  of  this 
household ;  the  last-bom  in  a  family 
_  of  two  daughters  and  eight  sons,  and 

▼  so  his  father  has  called  him  David, 

the  beloved— the  darling.    To  his  eager  listener 
Jesse  is  repeating  the  romantic  story  of  his  own 
grandmother,  Bath.    He  tells  of  a  household  driven 
away  by  famine  from  Bethlehem  to  the  far-off 
land  of  Moab ;   how  the  fother  and  the  two  sons 
died  there,  and  how  the  widowed  mother  Naomi 
spake  to  her  two  Moabitish  daughters-in-law  when 
she  arose  to  return  to  her  native  village,  and  how 
one  of  them,  Buth,  said,  '*  Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee,  or  to  return  from  following  thee :  for  whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will 
lodge;    thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
GJod  my  God :  where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  ■ 
will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  bo  to  me,  and  more  '■ 
also,  if  ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me."    And  | 
w^here,  the  child  asks,  was  that  land  of  Moab  from  | 
^Inch  Buth  came?   His  father  takes  him  to  the  { 
hill-top  on  which  Bethlehem  stands,  and  points  to  I 
the  distant  line  of  dusky  hills  away  in  the  east.  | 
And  what  Were  the  other  gods  that  Buth  gave  upP  j 
His  father  tells  him  of  Chemosh,  and  the  gods 
many  and  lords  many  that  the  blinded  nations 
worshipped.     And  where  were  Naomi  and  Buth 
buried?  Bemembering  the  reiterated  injunction— 
"These  words  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and 
shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,"    his  father 
leads  the  boy  out  to  the  burying-place,  discoursing 
as  they  go  about  that  one  great  God,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  whom  they  alone  of  all  nations 
worshipped,  and  who  had  so  wonderfully  revealed 
Himself  to  their  forefathers,  especially  to  Abraham 
and  to  Moses.    They  stand  before  the  tombs  of 
Naomi  and  Buth,  of  Boaz  and  Obed ;   and  as  he 
f^tands  and  gazes  on  them,  David's  young  heart 
swells  with  strong  emotion,  and  he  says — '*  Their 
people  are  my  people,  and  their  God  shall  be  my 
God." 

The  picture  fails  to  convey  anything  like  a  full 
idea  of  the  impression  which  such  a  story  as  that 


of  Buth,  told  in  the  very  house  she  had  occupied, 
overlooking  the  very  corn-fields  where  she  had 
followed  the  gleaners,  close  by  the  very  threshing- 
floor  on  which  the  crisis  of  the  story  had  occurred, 
— told  by  her  own  grandson,  perhaps,  in  the  very 
words  in  which  he  had  heard  it  in  his  childhood 
from  herself,  and  told  to  such  a  child  as  Datid, 
must  have  made  both  upon  mind  and  heart. 

There  was  anoDher  grave  to  which  David  would 
bo  early  taken — the  tomb  of  Baohel,  close  to 
Bethlehem.  And  there  it  would  be  told  kim  how, 
from  a  country  much  farther  off  than  Moab, 
Abraham  at  God's  call  had  gone  forth;  leaving, 
like  Buth,  home  and  country,  and  giving  up  the 
•*  other  gods"  that  **his  fathers  worshipped.'*  The 
whole  history  of  the  patriarchs  would  be  greedily 
drunk  in ;  whilst  those  hills  in  the  south  would 
be  pointed  to  behind  which  lay  Hebron  and  that 
cave  of  Machpelah,  in  which  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  lay  buried.  Joseph  and  Egypt ;  the 
long  captivity  and  the  wonderful  deliverance ;  the 
Bed  Sea  passage ;  Sinai  and  the  Law;  the  march 
through  the  great  wilderness,  in  which  David's 
own  ancestor  Nahshon,  the  grandfather  of  Boaz, 
had  borne,  as  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah, 
the  standard  in  the  van,  ranking  in  honour  next 
to  Moses  and  to  Aaron; — and  then,  nearer  at 
hand,  the  troubled  times  of  the  Judges  ;  the  dagger 
of  Ehud;  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak;  tlie 
trumpets  and  pitcher-lamps  of  Gideon;  Jotham 
and  his  parable ;  Jephthah  and  his  vow ;  Samson 
and  those  feats  of  wile  and  power  which  there 
would  be  old  men  then  living  who  had  witnessed 
— what  rich  materials  would  all  these  supply  for 
those  earliest  instructions  of  his  childhood,  whica 
fell  upon  David's  wondering  ear,  and  sent  home  to 
his  heart  the  one  great  lesson  which  they  all  com- 
bined to  teach — of  faith  in  Jehovah,  only  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  peculiarly  and  sublimely  his 
father's,  his  country's  God. 

Deeper,  however,  than  any  springing  frona  a  mere 
recital  of  the  history  of  the  past  would  bo  the  effect 
upon  the  impressible  spirit  of  childhood  of  the 
events  transpiring  around.  David  was  born  in 
the  midst  of  that  singular  revival  of  the  piety  and 
patriotism  of  the  country  inaugurated  by  Samuel. 

**  And  Samuel  grew,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him, 
and  did  let  none  of  his  words  &11  to  the  ^^ronnd. 
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And  all  Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  kne\v 
that  Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord."  Urged  by  a  voice  new  to  their  ears, 
recognised  as  one  speaking  to  them  from  heaven, 
"  the  whole  hoase  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord. 
The  children  of  Israel  did  put  away  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth,  and  served  the  Lord  only."  The  idols 
being  cast  away,  the  old  worship  restored,  and 
the  old  faith  rekindled  in  that  land  where  piety 
and  patriotism  were  so  singularly  interlinked 
—there  awoke  in  the  heart  of  the  people  a  deep 
sense  of  the  degradation  to  which  they  and  their 
reUgion  had  been  exposed  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  neighbouring  heathen  tribes.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  Samuel,  as  at  once  prophet  and 
judge,  to  express  and  embody  this  sentiment. 
The  great  gathering  at  Mizpeh,  when  he  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  the 
Philistines  were  smitten  before  Israel,  and  the 
memorial  stone  of  Eben-ezer  was  erected,  may 
have  happened  before  David's  birth.  It  was  but 
a  single  and  premature  outbreak  of  a  spirit  that 
needed  to  be  sustained,  extended,  deepened.  As 
a  new  aad  powerful  instrument  for  effecting  this, 
Samuel  established  what  have  been  called  the 
'•schools  of  the  prophets."  Till  after  their  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  ancient  Jews, 
liice  the  early  Romans,  had  no  public  or  national 
schools — properly  so  called.  The  primary  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  religious  instruction,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
parents.  And  in  Jesse's  case  we  may  believe  that 
the  duty  was  faithfully  and  efficiently  discharged. 
The  schools  which  Samuel  instituted  were  com- 
panies of  youths,  who  had  caught  something  of  the 
fervour  of  his  own  burning  zeal,  and  whom  he 
encouraged  to  live  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in  close  companion- 
ship, cultivating  music,  song,  and  dance,  employ- 
ing these  to  stimulat-e  even  to  the  highest  pitches 
of  enthusiasm  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah. 
One  of  these  schools  was  at  Naioth,  close  to 
Bamah,  within  a  short  distance  from  Bethlehem. 
Can  we  doubt  that  David  visited  it  and  shared 
occasionally  in  its  exciting  exercises  P  His  early 
fondness  for  music  and  for  song  would  be  fostered 
there  by  those  who  had  carried  each  art  to  its 
highest  perfection.  Nor  was  it  long  till  it  was 
generally  confessed  that  among  them  all  his  was 
the  harp  which  gave  forth  the  sweetest  melody, 
and  his  the  ode  whose  rhythmic  words  most 
thrilled  the  heart.  For  we  may  well  believe  that 
his  first  efforts  in  the  way  of  written  and  uttered 
speech  and  lyrio  dated  from  this  period. 

His  boyhood,  with  all  that  home  and  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  had  taught  him,  terminated  in  his 
being  sent  to  tend  his  father's  flocks.  This  shep- 
herd life,  with  its  days  of  wandering  over  those  hill- 
tops, from  which,  on  the  one  side  through  gorges 


dark  and  deep  he  looked  down  upon  those  glitter- 
ing waters  which  were  backed  by  the  mountains 
of  Moab ;  and  on  the  other,  across  the  Fhilistinian 
plain,  caught  sight  of  that  great  sea,  beneath  whose 
waves  the  sun  each  day  went  down — brought  him 
face  to  face  with  Nature  in  man  v  of  her  different 
forms  and  moods,  of  which  marKed  traces  remain 
in  the  Psalms.  Two  things  strike  us  in  those 
which  are  undoubtedly  of  David's  composition. 
The  imagery  in  them  drawn  from  the  material 
world  is  almost  exclusively  that  which  the  district 
over  which  as  a  shepherd  he  wandered  supplied* 
No  notices  of  flowery  meads  or  verdant  banks,  or 
thick  groves  with  boundless  contiguity  of  shade ; 
but  of  great  mountains,  and  great  deeps,  and  pas- 
tures of  the  wilderness,  and  valleys  covered  with 
corn,  and  water-courses,  and  water-floods,  and 
rooks  which  are  fortresses  and  high  towers.  So 
far  as  the  description  of  natural  scenery  given 
in  them  is  concerned,  it  is  not  the  expression  or 
reflection  of  human  passion,  or  human  interest  in 
the  world  without  and  around  him  which  engages 
David  as  it  does  our  modem  poets.  The  one 
idea  of  the  ever-present,  ever-working  Jehovah 
pervades  them  all.  It  is  His  glory  that  the 
heavens  declare;  His  handiwork  that  the  earth 
showeth  forth.  The  darkness  is  His  secret  place, 
the  thick  clouds  of  the  skies  are  His  pavilion. 
If  the  tempest  passes  by,  it  is  He  that  is  riding 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  If  the  thunder  roll, 
it  is  Hi$  voice  that  speaketh.  If  the  lightnings 
flash,  they  are  His  arrows  that  are  sent  out. 
It  is  He  who  by  His  strength  setteth  fast  the 
mountains.  It  is  He  who  visits  the  earth  Snd 
waters  it,  settling  its  furrows,  making  it  soft  with 
showers,  blessing  the  springing  thereof  It  is 
His  name  which  is  so  excellent  in  all  the  earth. 

The  shepherd  period  of  David's  life,  which  may 
have  occupied  from  his  twelfth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  suffered  two  memorable  interruptions.  The 
first  sprung  from  a  visit  paid  by  Samuel  to  Beth- 
lehem. It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  the 
prophet  had  announced  to  Saul  that  the  Lord  had 
rejected  him.  Beneath  the  stern  manner  which 
he  assumed  when  he  delivered  the  Divine  message 
Saul  might  not  have  discovered  what  a  tender 
heart  towards  him  the  denouncing  prophet  bore ; 
but  there  was  an  eye  that  saw  into  the  depths  of 
its  pity,  and  watched  its  long  continuance,  and  there 
was  a  voice  that  came  at  length  to  Samuel,  and 
said,  "  How  long  wilt  thou  iourn  for  Saul,  seeing 
I  have  rejected  him  ?  fill  thine  horn  with  oil,  and 
go,  and  I  will  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite, 
for  I  have  provided  me  a  king  among  his  sons." 
The  horn  was  filled,  the  road  was  taken,  the  village 
reached,  tho  heifer  slain,  the  elders  assembled,  and 
all  being  ready  for  the  sacrificial  feast  to  commence, 
Samuel  asked  Jesse  to  present  to  him  his  sons. 
One  by  one  they  passed  before  him,  but  one  by 
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one  were  set  aside.  *'  Aiid  Samuel  said  to  Jesse, 
Are  here  all  thy  children?  And  he  said.  There 
remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and,  behold,  ho 
keepeth  the  sheep.  And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse, 
Send  and  fetch  him;  for  we  will  not  sit  down 
till  he  come  hither."  What  must  David  have 
thought  and  felt  when  the  swift  messenger  found 
him  among  the  sheep-folds,  and  told  him  to  come 
at  once,  for  the  great  prophet  was  at  Bethlehem, 
waiting  impatiently  to  see  himP  At  once  he 
started,  and  in  his  shepherd's  dress,  fresh  from 
the  hill-side  and  flushed  with  the  quick  move- 
ment, David  stands  before  Samuel,  "  ruddy  " — we 
are  told — with  hair  coloured  liko  Esau's,  of  red  or 
auburn  hue;  "  of  beautiful  eyes,"  bright  as  those 
of  Rachel,  and  **  goodly  to  look  at;"*  graceful  in 
form — modest  yet  manly  in  bearing.  And  the 
Lord  said  to  Samuel,  '*  Arise  and  anoint  him :  for 
this  is  he.'*  In  silence,  all  eyes  fixed  in  wonder 
upon  the  prophet  and  the  boy,  the  kom  was 
emptied  over  David's  head.  The  feast  proceeded : 
at  its  close  Samuel  arose  and  returned  to  Bamah, 
and  David  went  back  to  the  sheep-folds.  Nothing 
had  been  said  as  to  the  meaning  and  object  of  this 
singular  anointing,  neither  at  the  time  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  guests,  nor  in .  ai^ 
private  interview  afterwards  with  David,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  the  anointing  of  Saul.  All 
that  David  could  have  known  or  conjectured  was 
that  the  aged  and  honoured  servant  of  Jehovah 
had  in  this  manner  solemnly  set  him  apart  for 
some  high  oflBice  or  service.  **  And  from  that  day 
forward  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  in 
form  of  a  quickening,  sustaining,  elevating  con- 
sciousness that  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
had  sent  him  into  this  world  with  some  special 
work  for  him  to  do  therein.  It  has  been  said  of 
those  who  have  Idft  the  deepest  impress  of  them- 
selves upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  that  they 
were  haunted  from  boyhood  with  the  impression 
that  they  wera  bom  to  distinction,  marked  out  to 
do  something  great  upon  the  earth ;  the  budding 
impulse  of  young  ambition  producing  all  kinds  of 
restless  dissatisfaction  and  multiplied  activities. 
Not  such  the  spirit  that  came  now  upon  David ; 
he  went  back  to  the  guiding  and  protecting  and 
providing  for  the  flocks  entrusted  to  his  care; 
that  was  the  work  Grod  gave  him  now  to  do — that 
and  no  other,  till  to  some  other  service  he  was 
Divinely  called.  But  what  a  new  dignity  was  thus 
thrown  over  that  "^orkl  what  a  new  strength 
given  for  its  discharge ! 

He  had  all  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  fitting 
him  to  be  a  good  shepherd.  "  His  feet  were  like 
hinds'  feet,  his  arms  could  break  a  bow  of  steel." 
(Ps.  xviii..  33,  34).  Wise  in  guidance,  powerful  in 
protection,  tender  in  care,  he  would  in  any  case 

*  For  the  true  zenderin^  of  the  diffarenfe  expressions  emplojed 
In  I  Sam.  xvi  12,  see  £eU,  DeUtzsch,  oud  Ewald. 


have  done  well  the  shepherd's  work.  But  now  the 
strong  conviction  Alls  and  animates  his  spirit  that 
God  was  with  him,  ever  near  him,  ready  to  be  to 
him  all,  and  more  than  all  that  he  could  be  to  his 
flock — that  the  eye  of  the  Eternal  was  ever  on  him 
to  direct—  those  everlasting  arms  ever  around  him 
to  uphold  and  to  protect.  There  came  a  lion  once, 
and  a  bear,  and  took  a  lamb  from  the  flock.  The 
watchful  shepherd  saw  the  savage  spring,  and 
heard  the  piteous  cry.  He  ran  and  faced  the  lion, 
and  caught  him  by  the  beard,  and  slew  both  him 
and  the  bear.  He  had  skill  enough,  coui-age 
enough,  strength  enough  to  do  what  few  else 
among  all  the  shepherds  of  Judea  could  have  done. 
But  he  knew  whence  the  skill  and  the  courage  and 
the  strength  came ;  ho  knew,  and  T^ras  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  was  the  Lord  that  "  deUvered 
him  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw 
of  the  bear." 

The  fame  of  this  and  other  unrecorded  deeds  had 
spread  abroad — ^reached  even  to  the  court  of  Saul. 
Fits  of  moody  madness  had  come  upon  the  king. 
The  counsel  had  been  given  and  accepted  that  he 
should  try  the  soothing  power  of  the  harp.    But 
where  was  the  best  minstrel  to  be  found  ?    Then 
one  of  the  courtiers  said,  "  Behold,  I  have  seen  a 
son  of  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite,  skilled  in  playing, 
and  a  brave  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  eloquent,  and 
a  handsome  man>  and  Jehovah  is  with  hiin."*    The 
youth  was  sent  for — the   harp  was   touched — ics 
melodious  sounds  accompanied,  let  us  believe,  with 
words  of  equal  sweetness— some  pastoral  ode,  the 
sounds  and  words  carrying  the    thoughts    and 
feelings  of  the  poor  distracted  monarch  away  to 
the  quiet  uplands  of  Bethlehem,  to  rest  there  upon 
some  scene  of  beauty — some  incident  of  shepherd 
life.      Under  the  soothing  influence  the  troubled 
waters  were  calmed  and  the  evil  spirit  departed; 
but  only  for  a  time,  and  so  for  a  season  David 
"  went  and  returned,"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  15) — sent  for 
when  the  fit  came  on,  returning  when  his  harp 
had    done    its   work.     Saul    loved    greatly    that 
comely,   discreet,  gallant  youth,  whose  minstrel 
skill  carried  with  it  such  healing  power,  and  would 
have  attached  him  permanently  to  his  court.    And 
David  pitied  greatly  the  sorely-afl9icted  king,  and 
would  have   grudged   no    service  that   he   could 
render.    But  a  crisis  came  that  woke  up  the  king 
to  efibrt,  and  turned  into  a  new  channel  the  tide  of 
David's  life. 

Burning  to  avenge  their  recent  defeat  at 
Michmash,  the  Philistines  had  gathered  all  their 
strength  for  a  fresh  invasion  of  Israel.  Saul 
summoned  the  tribes  to  battle.  When  they  met, 
they  found  the  enemy  already  encamped  on  Jewish 
ground — in  Ephes-dammim,  not  more  than  a  day's 
march  from  Bethlehem.    In  those  times  campaigns 

•  This  readering  of  1  Sam.  xri  IS  U  takan  £rom  Keil  «uul 
DditMeh. 
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lasted  but  a  few  days.  Each  Hebrew  soldier, 
equipping  himself  at  his  own  cost,  carried  with 
him  provisions  enough  for  the  short  period  that 
the  struggle  was  likely  to  last.  Jesse  had  sent 
three  of  his  sons  to  join  the  army,  and  knowing 
that  the  two  hosts  had  met,  was  daily  expecting  to 
hear  of  the  battle  and  its  results.  But  five  weeks 
and  more  go  by,  yet  no  tidings  from  the  camp. 
Getting  impatient,  he  sends  for  David  and  dis- 
patches him  with  a  fresh  supply  of  food  to  Ephes- 
dammim.  He  had  four  other  sons  at  home ;  why 
fix  on  David  for  the  errand  ?  Perhaps  ho  thought 
that  had  he  sent  any  of  the  elder  brothers,  they 
might  have  been  drawn  into  the  ranks,  and 
selected  David  as  the  one  least  likely  to  be  de- 
tained. Entrusted  with  the  commission,  David 
hastens  to  execute  it ;  and  sets  off  from  Bethlehem 
80  early  in  the  morning  that  he  reaches  the  camp 
at  Elah  "as  the  host  was  going  forth  to  fight."  He 
comes  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  An  hour  later,  and 
he  might  not  have  seen  Goliath  nor  heard  his  im- 
pious challenge.  A  day  later,  and  he  mightf  have 
met  his  countrymen  in  inglorious  flight.  Already 
it  was  the  fortieth  day  on  which,  morning  and 
evening,  the  Philistine  had  presented  himself,  defy- 
ing the  armies  of  Israel.  Who  can  tell  but  that  this 
was  the  last  day  the  challenge  was  to  be  given, 
and  who  can  doubt  that  if,  following  their  stalwart 
champion,  the  Philistines  had  made  the  assault 
that  evening,  the  craven  Israelites  would  have 
been  routed  ?  The  scene  that  followed  is  told  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  in  manner  so  simple,  so  natural,  so 
picturesque,  that  it  were  vain  to  try  and  describe 
it  in  other  words.  Rather  let  us  fix  our  thoughts 
upon  that  feature  of  David's  combat  with  Goliath 
which  gives  it  its  chief  significance.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  conceive  that  at  such  a  sight  as  met 
his  eye  when  he  joined  the  army  the  spirit  of 
such  a  brave  youth  as  David  would  be  stirred  to 
the  intensest  indignation,  counting  it  foul  scorn 
that  for  forty  days  the  best  and  bravest  of  his 
countrymen  should  cower  in  such  slavish  terror 
before  one  whose  huge  bulk  and  mere  brute  force 
might,  after  all,  be  his  only  superiority ;  who  might 
readily  enough  fall  before  the  sword  of  a  weaker 
hut  more  agile  and  practised  hand.  At  no  other 
prompting  than  that  of  his  own  native  courage,  he 
might  have  resolved  to  peril  life  in  order  to  wipe 
off  the  disgrace  that  the  unaccepted  challenge 
throw  upon  all  Israel.  But  it  was  not  mere  mar- 
tial impulse  that  prompted  him  to  say  to  Saul, 
**  Let  no  man's  heart  here  fail ;  thy  servant  will 
go  and  fight  this  Philistine."  It  was  no  proud 
reliance  on  his  own  skill  and  strength  that  in- 
spired the  confidence  in  which  this  proposal  was 
''■^e.  He  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  that  con- 
fidence when  he  says,  '*  The  Lord  that  delivered 
Die  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  the  paw  of 


the  bear,  He  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of 
this  Philistine,  that  hath  defied  the  armies  of  the 
living  God."  And  when  he  flung  Saul's  armour 
off,  and  for  the  shield  took  his  shepherd's  staff, 
and  for  the  sword  the  sling,  it  was  not  alone 
because  he  felt  that  he  would  fight  better, with 
the  weapons  that  he  had  been  most  used  to,  but 
because  a  victory  won  by  an  unsheathed  youth 
with  sling  and  stone  would  make  it  all  the  more 
apparent  that  the  victory  was  of  the  Lord.  It 
was  the  practice  in  those  old  times,  when  single 
combats  often  took  place  upon  the  "battle-field  and 
in  presence  of  the  opposing  hosts,  for  the  champion 
sent  forth  on  either  side  before  closing  with  his 
foe  to  boast  his  own  individual  prowess,  and  calling 
upon  his  gods,  denounce  their  vengeance  upon  his 
adversary.  So  was  it  with  Goliath,  as  with  step 
of  pride  and  eye  of  scorn  he  strode  forth,  fixed  his 
look  upon  his  puny  antagonist,  and  "  cursed  him  by 
his  gods."  David  answers,  but  as  we  meditate  on 
his  words  we  feel  that  there  is  something  in  them 
quite  different  from  all  like  speeches— sack  as  those 
with  which  Homer^s  heroic  verses  have  made  mb 
familiar  from  our  childhood.  They  are  not  words 
of  boastfulness.  It  is  not  because  he  thii^s  him- 
self the  only  man  in  all  that  Hebrew  host  fit  for  it 
that  he  fronts  the  giant.  There  was  Saul  himself, 
not  much  less  in  staturo  and  far  more  skilled  in 
war  than  Goliath.  There  was  Jonathan,  who  not 
many  weeks  before  had  fought  with  as  great  odds 
against  him  as  if  he  had  faced  this  foe.  The  ^dng, 
indeed,  might  think  it  did  not  become  him  to  put 
such  a  life  as  his  in  jeopardy,  and  the  people,  who 
so  lately  had  rescued  Jonathan  out  of  the  king's 
hand,  might  not  allow  him  to  incur  this. risk.  But 
in  that  host  there  were  besides  many  old  osid 
fearless  warriors,  humanly  speaking,  far  better 
qualified  than  David.  Why  is  it  that  while  they 
all  shrink,  he  steps  forth  so  boldly  ?  The  writer 
of  the  Psalms,  with  fancy  quick  enough  to  picture 
the  whole  risk,  and  with  sensibilities  alive  to  all 
ordinary  emotions, — ^he  who  was  brave  enough  to 
confess  that  he  knew  well  what  fear  was,  and  frank 
enough  to  say, "  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust 
in  Thee," — ^he  was  not  the  man  to  rush  on  with 
blinded  eye  and  spirit  dead  to  all  feeling  but  the 
thirst  for  strife  and  victory.  It  was  from  quite 
another  source  than  that  from  whioh  the  bravery 
of  the  battle-field  is  ordinarily  drawn,  that  he  drew 
his  strength.  It  was  to  quite  another  quarter  than 
that  to  which  the  common  soldier  looks  that  he 
looked  for  victory.  **Thou  comest  to  me,"  he 
said  to  the  Philistine,  **  with  a  sword,  and  with  a 
spear,  and  with  a  shield :  but  I  come  to.  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies 
of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied.  This  day  will 
the  Lord  deliver  thee  into  mine  hand,  that  all  the 
earth  may  know  that  there  is  a  Grod  in  Israel." 
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FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY   ISA   CRAIG-KNOX,   AUTHOR  OP  "  ESTHER  WEST,'*   "  TWO  YEARS,"    ETC.  ETC. 


r^      CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

^.         MR.    TABOB   ENLIGHTENED. 

OW  Mr.  Tabor  had  chosen  that 
>      very  evening  to  confer  with 
^     Mrs.  Austin  on  the  subject 
^   of  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship, and  he   had   come  in 
shortly  after  Philip,  and  been 
shown  into  the  dining-room 
re.  Torrance  was. 
1 1  tell  Mrs.  Austin  that  you  are 
?"  said  the  serrant,  and  before 
erate  lawyer  had  time  to  reply, 
ranee  answered  for  him.  "  I  will 
Lustin  know,  Sarah.     She  is  en-  \ 
giged  just  at  present."  j 

So,  she  had  caught  Mr.  Tabor  in  her  net,  and  was  i 
determined  to  hold  him  there  for  her  own  purposes.  \ 
She  was  a  great  believer  in  the  power  of  the  tongue;  j 
and  being  withheld  by  no  feeling  of  delicacy,  she  > 
determined  to  make  full  use  of  her  opportunity  of  ( 
damaging  Philip.  So  she  put  on  an  air  of  profound  . 
anxiety  and  said,  **  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  j 
Tabor.  I  don't  know  when  I  was  ever  so  glad  to  see  j 
any  one.  I  have  been  sitting  here  in  the  greatest  I 
trouble  and  agitation." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  who  indeed  looked  worn 
and  anxious,  as  if  the  troubles  of  the  last  few  weeks 
had  been  too  much  for  him. 

"  Mr.  Tenterden  is  in  the  library  with  Ellen,"  said 
Mrs.  Torrance,  with  a  mysterious  air. 

Mr.  Tabor  coughed  to  conceal  his  agitation.  He 
actually  trembled  as  he  thought  of  the  encounter, 
but  he  only  repeated,  "  Indeed." 

Mrs.  Torrance  went  on  glibly :  "  We  have  found 
out  the  most  terrible  thing  against  him,"  she  said ; 
"  the  most  dreadful  dishonesty." 

"  I  fear  that  is  the  right  name  for  it,  though  one 
does  not  like  to  hear  it,"  he  answered. 

Mrs.  Torrance  triumphed  visibly.  "  Yes,  it  is  a 
shocking  thing.  It  is  robbing  the  fatherless,  too, 
which  makes  it  worse." 

Mr.  Tabor  winced.  "Then  Mrs.  Austin  knows 
already  the  tiding^  I  came  to  break  to  her?"  he  said. 
"Oh  yes,  she  knows  of  it;  only  Ellen  is  so 
charitable,"  she  answered  disoontentedly,  "that  I 
am  afraid  she  does  not  look  upon  it  in  the  proper 
light,  as  you  do.  What  step  do  you  think  of  taking  F  " 
she  added. 

"Mr.  Tenterden  and  I  are  about  to  dissolve 
partnership,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  "  and  the  whole  of  the 
money  is  to  be  replaced.  We  are  very  anxious  that 
it  should  be  managed  privately.  By  the  way,  how 
did  the  facts  come  to  your  knowledge  ?"  he  added. 


"By  the  merest  chance,"  replied  Mrs.  Torrance. 
"  It  came  into  my  mind  to  look  into  the  last  box  of 
Mr.  Austin's  papers,  to  see  if  I  could  help  Ellen  with 
them,  and  I  found  a  letter  there  confessing  that  he 
had  made  away  with  the  money  in  speculation." 

"  Have  you  got  the  letter  ?"  asked  Mr.  Tabor. 

"  Ellen  has  it  now.  She  was  bent  on  showing  it 
to  Mr.  Tenterden." 

"  Why  should  she  think  it  necessary  to  show  him 
his  own  letter?"  said  lUf.v.  Tabor.  He  was  rather 
afraid  of  women  in  such  matters,  and  wished  that  be 
had  seen  Mrs.  Austin  before  the  interview  which  was 
going  forward  had  taken  place. 

"It  is  his  father's,  you  know,"  explained  Mrs. 
Torrance. 

"  His  father's ! "  exchumed  Mr.  Tabor. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  in  and  see  that  he  does  not 
come  over  Ellen  with  some  fine  story.  I  never  knev 
any  one  so  easily  gulled." 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream  Mr.  Tabor  roee  to  his  feet. 
Mrs.  Torrance  preceded  him,  anxious,  in  introducing 
him,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  how  matters  had  been 
going  on  in  the  other  room. 

Philip  and  Mrs.  Austin  were  standing  together. 
He  still  held  her  hand.  The  words  we  have  recorded 
had  just  died  on  his  lips  as  she  and  Mr.  Tabor 
entered  together.  An  open  letter^  lay  on  the  table 
beside  them. 

"Is  this  the  letter?"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  advancing 
without  ceremony  and  pointing  to  it. 

It  was  Ellen  who  lifted  it  and  placed  it  in  his  hands, 
with  a  look  at  Philip  which  claimed  the  doing  this  as 
a  special  favour. 

Mr.  Tabor  took  and  read  it  in  silence,  and  then 
sat  down,  looking  so  white  and  faint,  and  begin- 
ning to  breathe  so  heavily,  that  Philip  began  to  he 
alarmed. 

"  Can  I  get  you  anything?"  said  Ellen,  going  up 
to  him;  and  Mrs.  Torrance,  who  had  remained  a 
deeply-interested  spectator,  bustled  off  for  assistance. 

"Philip,  you  have  nearly  killed  me!"  said  Mr. 
Tabor.  "  Why  did  you  allow  your  obstinate  pride  to 
carry  you  so  far  as  this  ?  " 

"Why  did  you  distrust  me  so  readily?"  was 
Philip's  retort. 

"Because  your  conduct  had  become  inexplicable. 
How  is  it  you  have  managed  to  conceal  the  loss  from 
Fanny  for  so  long  a  time  ?  You  must  have  continued 
paying  her  income." 

Philip  nodded  acquiescence.  Mrs.  Austin  added  the 
further  particulars  of  his  plan. 

"And  Francis,  what  has  he  done?"  said  Mr. 
Tabor;  "has  he  done  nothing  hitherto  ?"  he  asked, 
a  new  light  breaking  in  upon  his  mind. 
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Philip  evaded  the  question  slightly,  for  he  an- 
8wered«  "He  has  promised  me  a  thousand  pounds 
towards  the  repayment  of  the  debt,  and  whatever 
more  I  am  unable  to  make  up  before  leaving  England, 
he  will  lend  me  on  my  personal'  security  and  the 
insurance." 

'*  Ahr*  exclaimed  Mr.  Tabor,  reserving  his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Francis,  "  we  will  arrange  all  that.  Forgive 
me,  Philip,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  the 
latter  took  and  wrung  heartily,  a  suspicious  moisture 
standing  the  while  in  the  eyes  of  both. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LAKES      AND      FOUNTAINS. 

It  was  like  waking  out  of  an  evil  dream  to  Mr. 
Tabor,  to  find  that  Philip  was  not  only  blameless,  but 
entitled  more  than  ever  to  his  highest  confidence  and 
regard.  "You  wiU  surely  never  think  of  carrying 
out  your  scheme  of  emigration  now,"  he  said.  But 
Philip  did  think  of  it,  and  it  was  not  without  much 
persuasion  that  he  was  induced  to  give  it  up.  How- 
ever, he  did  give  it  up,  for  Mr.  Tabor,  desiring  to 
place  the  management  of  the  business  entirely  in 
his  hands,  offered  him  the  most  liberal  terms — terms 
which  would  enable  him  to  replace  the  lost  fortune 
in  far  less  time  than  he  could  hope  to  do  under  any 
other  circumstances.  He  even  ofibred  to  advance  the 
whole,  and  make  Philip  his  debtor  to  any  amount  re- 
quired. And  this  was  the  solution  of  his  difficulties 
which  Philip  at  length  accepted, 

Mr.  Tabor  also  took  upon  himself  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  with  all  whom  it  concerned. 
With  Albert  Lovejoy,  whom  he  confronted  with  his 
foolish  speeches,  and,  finding  him  incorrigibly  im- 
pertinent, dismissed.  With  Fanny,  who  blubbered 
and  blundered  over  it,  and  immediately  communi- 
cated a  version  of  it  to  Ada,  which  omitted  all  that 
was  unfavourable  to  the  memory  of  Philip's  father, 
and  was  therefore  slightly  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
But  Fanny  would  have  considered  it  the  grossest 
treachery  to  blame  the  departed  Mr.  Tenfcerden. 
She  was  certain  that  if  he  had  lived  he  could  have 
told  them  where  to  find  the  capital  which  to  her 
fancy  was  lying  unclaimed  in  the  coffers  of  some 
unknown  bank. 

But  there  was  one  to  whom  the  story,  when  at 
length  it  reached  hor  ears,  communicated  a  severe 
shock,  and  that  was  the  wife  of  Francis  Tenterden. 
She  had  hitherto  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence 
and  trust  in  her  husband ;  but  it  was  clear  he  had 
not  placed  the  same  confidence  in  her.  He  had 
never  tol^  her.  That  would  have  been  pain  enough 
of  itself.  But  she  could  remember  numberless  in- 
stances in  which  he  had  actually  deceived  her— he 
who  had  seemed  so  frank  and  open.  His  very 
frankness  was  deceit  So  it  seemed  to  her,  for  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart  she  condemned  him  without 
mercy.     Deceit  was  not  his  fault.      His  frankness 


was  not  assumed :  but  his  judgment  was  weak  and  his 
selfishness  was  strong,  and  the  latter  had  triumphed. 
He    had    resolved    not    to    divulge    the   story  of 
his   father's  disgrace   before  his    marriage,  lest  a 
portion  of  the  disgrace  should  rest  upon  himself. 
lest  the  respectability  of  his  wife  and  his  wife's 
pious  litUo  circle  should  be  offended,  and  he  should 
lose  her;  and  after  his  marriage  he  had  found  it 
impossible  to  confess  that  he  had  kept  back  so  much. 
And  now  an  element  of  discord  was  introduced  ii^ 
their  lives  which  had  not  previously  existed.    Indeed, 
it  had  justly  been  considered  a  very  happy  second 
marriage,  for  the  self-indulgence  which  marked  the 
character  of  Francis  had  never   degenerated  into 
vice.       It  had  not  even  appeared  under  its  true 
aspect  to  the  devoted  wife,  who  encouraged  it  rather 
than  repressed  it.      But  the  veil  had  been  rudely 
torn  from  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  help  letting 
him  see  that  it  was.      He  had  often  allowed  her  to 
blame  Philip  for  his  unbrotherly  conduct,  and  she 
now  tried  ostentatiously  to  make  it  up  to  him  by  a 
kindness  and  tenderness  which  her  husband  mwardly 
resented. 

Those  gifted  with  insight  sufficient  might  have 
seen  indications  of  an  unhappy  future  for  the  pair,  of 
estrangement  and  hardening  of  heart,  and  deteriora- 
tion of  life,  which  might  even  issue  in  absolute  ruin ; 
so  subtle  are  the  workings  of  character  and  conduct, 
so  surely  do  they  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 

At  the  first,  Lucy  Tabor  went  about  quietly  glad. 
"  Come  and  see  Mrs.  Tabor  and  Lucy,"  Mr.  Tabor 
had  said  to  Philip,  that  first  night  at  Mrs.  Austin's, 
when  everything  had  been  made  clear;  and  Philip 
had  followed  him  into  the  house  and  been  welcomed 
with  the  warmest  of  welcomes.  There  was  no  need 
for  him  to  keep  aloof  from  Lucy  any  more,  and  h© 
did  not.  Lucy,  he  thought,  would  soon  be  the  wife 
of  another,  and  for  his  own  sake  it  would  be  well  to 
establish  between  them  such  relations  as  befitted 
the  fact. 

The  summer  had  come,  and  Lucy  was  drooping 
as  she  had  never  drooped  before.  Both  father  and 
mother  wore  very  tender  to  her  just  then — very 
tender  and  delicate;  but  they  could  not  help  noticing, 
though  they  tried  hard  not  to  notice  the  change  in 
her — how  her  interest  flagged  in  all  the  simple  inno- 
cent things  her  fresh  and  busy  young  life  had  been 
so  full  of.  She  Btill  played  to  her  father,  and  sang 
his  favourite  songs,  but  it  was  an  evident  effort  to 
her  to  shake  off  the  hstlessness  which  Tvaa  upon  her. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  she  would  forget  herself^or 
rather  forget  others,  for  she  was  constantly  forgetting 
herself' — and  then  she  would  sigh  heavily,  and  sweep 
her  hand  across  her  brow  in  such  a  weary  way. 

**She  is  tired,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  o|i  one  of  theso 
occasions,  when  she  had  left  the  room.  **I  don't 
like  her  being  always  tired ;  such  wearinoss  is  of t4t!n 
the  precursor  of  illness." 

"^e  will  get  over  it  alter  a  time,"  replied  her 
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mother,  sootliingly ;  "  she  is  very  brave,  and  her  love 
for  US  will  help  her.  You  are  looking  a  great  deal 
worse  than  she  is."    /       • 

•  And  it  was  true;  Mr.  Tabor  had  not  recovered 
from  the  anxiety  he  had  undergone,  and  at  length  he 
had  really  to  give  in.  The  doctor  prescribed  entire 
rest,  a>.d  release  from  business  ior  a  time,  and  if  pos- 
8ible*a  change  of  scene,  and  Mrs.  Tabor  took  Lucy 
into  her  confidence,  and  formed  a  very  notable  scheme 
for  the  benefit  of  both,  in  which  each  appeared  to  be 
doing  everytliing  for  the  benefit  of  the  other. 

Lucy  and  her  father  were  to  go  away  together. 
Mrs.  Tabor  was  to  remain  at  home.  She  knew  that 
if  she  went,  she  and  her  husband  would  be  always 
together,  and  Lucy  woold  be  only  the  third,  and 
would  mope  as  much  or  more  than  if  she  were  at 
home.  So  she  said  she  was  too  old  to  leave  homo 
for  such  an  excursion  as  they  had  planned.  Cun- 
ning woman,  she  had  planned  it  all  herself,  every  step 
of  it. 

Of  course  they  would  alter  their  plans  to  suit  her. 

No ;  she  would  hear  of  no  alteration  whatever. 

'*  You  are  not  too  old  to  eiyoy  it,  Lucy,  that  I  am 
sure  of,"  said  Mr.  Tabor. 

Mrs.  Tabor  was  privately  of  opinion  that  she  would 
enjoy  it  more  than  either  of  them;  but  she  was 
determined  not  to  be  moved. 

"  You  are  not  older  than  I  am,  Mrs.  Tabor,"  said 
her  husoand. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  ever  so  much  older.  You  have  kept 
tnin  and  spaare ;  buu  look  at  me,"  and  she  surveyed 
her  rather  portly  person  derisively.  "  Where  should 
I  be  before  I  got  up  to  the  top  of  Scafibll  Pike,  I 
should  like  to  know !" 

"  You  could  go  up  on  a  pony,  mamma,"  suggested 
Lucy. 

"  A  nice  sight  I  should  be  on  a  pon;^  then,  with  a 
mushroom  hat  on,  slipping  over  the  animal's  nose  at 
one  time,  and  almost  holding  on  by  the  tail  the  next. 
Xo,  no ;  you  shall  take  care  of  papa,  child — mind,  I 
trust  him  to  you — and  you  must  write  me  nice  long 
letters  when  you  come  home  in  the  evenings  from 
your  excursions.  And,  papa;,  you  wUl  take  her  over 
the  very  ground  we  went  over  on  a  certain  occasion, 
axid  lodge  in  the  very  same  rooms,  if  you  can  get 
them,  in  the  little  farmhouse  under  the  hill,  near 
Loughrigg.  I  shall  ezgoy  seeing  it  through  your 
eyes  again  q.uite  as  much  as  if  I  was  there  my- 
self." 

So  Lupy  and  her  father  went  away  together  to  ex- 
plore the  fair  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, and  they  took  up  their  abode,  in.  the  first 
instance,  in  the  very  farmhouse  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  which  liucy's  mother  remembered  so  well  as  the 
scene  of  her  first  weeks  of  wedded  happiness.  They 
had  the  same  low-roofed  sitting-room,  looking  out 
en  the  old-fashioned  garden,  gay  with  roses  and 
sweetwilliams,  and  scented  with  thyme  and  with 
^axjoram,  and  the  game  white-curtained,  cosy  rooms 


under  the  eaves,  smelling  of  lavender,  and  invit- 
ing to  rest  as  no  luxurious  London  bedroom  ever 
does. 

From  this  spot,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  loveliest 
scenery  of  "the  Lakes,"  they  made  daily  excursions 
in  every  direction,  and  Lucy  wrote  loilg  accounts  of 
them  to  that  plotting  little  woman  at  home,  who 
was  so  exacting  with  regard  to  every  detail,  that 
Lucy  had  to  lay  aside  all  languor  and  indifference, 
and  be  continually  on  the  alert,  in  order  to  satisfy 
her,  and  not  to  bring  down  upon  her  own  head  a 
shower  of  notes  of  interrogation  concerning  things 
which  she  ought  to  have  seen  and  hadn't. 

Lucy  was  too  dutiful — ^not  in  the  sense  of  mere  sub- 
missiveness,  but  in  the  sense  of  having  a  high  ideal 
of  duty,  and  of  the  worth  of  life,  to  pine  a  love-sick 
maiden,  and  she  gladdened  her  father's  heart  by  her 
returning  gladness ;  and  she  did  not  count  that  as 
nothing,  as  love-sick  maidens  are  wont  to  do.  She 
counted  it  much.  She  did  not  think  there  was  no 
more  happiness  for  her  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
she  thought  of  all  the  blessings  of  her  lot  with 
thankfulness  and  gratitude.  She  knew  she  could 
not  be  unhappy  without  making  others  so,  therefore 
she  came  to  the  resolution  that,  God  helping  her,  she 
would  not  bo  unhappy.  The  beauty  around  her 
helped  her — was  God's  help  to  her.  She  felt  so  small 
a  thing  up  there  on  some  great  hillside,  with  all  that 
lovely  world  beneath  her  feet. 

They  went  up  Helvellyn,  and  the  highest  of  the 
Langdale  Peaks,  and  even  mounted  hoary  Scafiell, 
where  Lucy  realised  the  truth  of  her  mother's  de- 
scription, going  up  on  a  stout  country  pony  as  far 
as  the  pony  could  go,  and  then  having  to  take 
ignominiously  to  hands  and  knees.  They  explored 
every  laJ^e,  spending  a  night  at  the  inn  at  Keswick, 
in  order  to  pass  a  long  summer  day  on  l)erwent- 
water,  and  sit  perched  half-way  up  the  rocky  stair, 
down  which  leaps  in  thimder  the  fall  of  Lodore.  And 
they  found  out  wonderful  nooks  not  in  the  guide- 
books, little  brawling  brooks  hidden  among  elder  and 
mountain  ash,  and  tarns  dimpled  and  smiling,  gar- 
landed with  water  lilies,  or  black  and  still  in  the 
shadows  of  the  rocks ;  and  they  lost  themselves,  and 
wandered  into  wayside  cottages,  and  were,  regaled 
with  home-baked  bread  and  butter,  and  tea  out  of 
the  best  china  kept  for  ornament,  and  laid  up  stores 
of  pleasant  memories  for  days  to  come :  and  in 
doing  this  Mr.  Tabor  forgot  that  he  was  ill,  which  is 
a  more  effectual  way  of  getting  well  than  ever  was 
.  found  out  by  physicians,  and  is  just  as  good  as  being 
well.  And  Lucy  forgot  that  she  was  unhappy,  which, 
if  not  quite  so  good  as  heing  happy,  is  the  next  best 
to  it,  so  that  Mrs.  Tabor  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  her  plotting. 

Nor  did  that  devoted  woman  ever  once  complain 
of  the  desperate  dulness  which  settled  down  on 
No  2,  Park  Villas,  in  their  absence;  especially  when 
Mrs.  Austin  and  her  mother,  went  to  Folkestone  for  a 
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fortnight,  and  Fanny  and  Ada  followed.  But  she  was 
glad  enoagh  when  her  absentees  ga^e  signs  of  re- 
turnings  when  her  husband  declared  himself  as  weU 
as  he  ever  was  in  his  life,  and  Lucy,  wrote :  "  Dear 
mamma,  it  is  very  deb'ghtful  to  be  here,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  still  more  delightful  to  be  at  home  again. 
I  did  not  know  that  I  had  this  thought  at  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart  till  I  got  up  to  the  top  of  Scaffell, 


and  stood  on  the  highest  point  of  land  in  England, 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  Then  I  felt  tlut 
I  was  not  cut  out  for  solitude.  I  did  not  know  till 
then  how  dear  that  dingy  old  London  was.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  changed  into  a  swallow, 
*  flying,  flying,  south,*  only  to  have  dropped  in  upon 
you  all  at  once." 

{To  he  contintud,) 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR     SCHOOL    AND     HOME. 

BY  THE   REV.   3.   D.   GEDGE,   DIOCESAlf   INSPECTOR  OP  SCHOOLS. 

SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Sbcond  Series.    No.  14.  8t.  Peter.   Part  I. 


OuLptera  to  be  read—Parts  of  Matt  iv,,  Luke  r.,  John  t. 
^O  THE  TBACUEB.  The  life  of  St.  Peter 
is  so  full  of  incidents,  that  only  a  few 
prominent  ones  can  be  noticed.  There 
are  oppoiltunities  for  much  graphic 
picturing  and  pointed  application,  which  should  not 
be  lost. 

I.  Peter  at  home.  (1)  HU  abode.  Ask  who  was 
first  called  to  be  an  apostle,  and  what  was  the  first 
thing  Andrew  did  after  coming  to  Jesus.  Ask  where 
Peter  and  Andrew  lived — ^first  at  Bethsaida  (John 
1.  44),  then  at  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  21).  As  a 
countryman,  would  be  despised  by  Jews  of  capital — 
Jerusalem — ^for  manner  of  speech,  &c.  (see  John  vii. 
52;  Mark  ziv.  70).  (2)  His  work.  Ask  what  this 
was;  describe  the  process.  Sometimes  with  nets 
(Matt.  iv.  18),  sometimes  with  line  and  hook  (Matt, 
xvii.  27),  sometimes  out  all  night  unsucceesfolly 
(Luke  V.  5),  exposed  to  contrary  winds,  storms,  Ac. 
(Matt.  xiv.  24) ;  yet  with  its  pleasures  too  (see  Ps. 
cvii  23).  So  when  Christ  called  him.  He  told  him 
he  should  be  a  fisher  still — only  of  men.  (3)  His 
education.  An  unlearned  man  (Acts  iv.  13),  still 
doubtless  versed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  read  in 
the  synagogues  (Acts  xv.  21),  took  part  in  the  great 
feasts,  joined  in  the  prayers,  and  listened  to  the 
reading  in  his  own  synagogue  like  any  Jew.  All 
this  work  and  simple  Bible  education  made  him  a 
simple,  earnest,  zealous  man,  fit  to  be  trained  for 
the  work  to  which  Christ  would  send  him. 

II.  Peter  called  by  Christ.  (1)  The  first  call. 
(Bead  John  i.  41,  42.)  Probably  had  heard  John 
the  Baptist  preach  about  OhriBt,  and  been  baptised 
by  him;  now  received  by  Jesus.  What  was  given 
him  ?  Ask  for  other  examples  of  new  names  given 
at  remarkable  periods  of  life — e.g.,  Jacob  changed  to 
Israel,  Saul  to  Paul,  &c.  Explain  that  Cephas  and 
Peter  mean  the  same—viz.,  a  rock.  What  sort  of 
character  would  this  indicate  P  (Bead  Matt.  xvi.  18.) 
Ask  the  qualities  of  a  stone — hard,  enduring.  So 
Peter  should  be  firm  and  steadfast  in  faith  and  work. 
Was  he  always  so  ?  His  natural  character  earnest, 
but  not  steadfast ;  became  so  after  his  fall  and  con- 


version.   (2)  The  second  call.    (Bead  Matt.  iv.  18—20.) 
Peter  and  Andrew  stayed  a  while  with  Jesus,  and 
baptised  as  John  did  (John  iii.  23) »  then  for  a  time 
went  back  to  work.     Now  wanted  again ;  Jesus  calls 
to  leave  all  and  follow  Him.     What  are  they  to  do 
for  Him?     How  would  their  work  be  similar?    11 
would  be  toilsome,  wearisome,  dangerous;  yet  with 
peculiar  joys,  successes,  pleasures.     How  would  it  be 
different  ?     Work  for  God,  not  themselves.     So  they 
counted  the  cost :  what  they  must  give  up,  and  what 
they  were  to  undertake;  and  decided  to  come  and 
help  Jfesus  in  saving  their  fellow-men,     (3)  The  third 
call  (Bead  Luke  V.  1—11.)  Picture  out  the  scene.  The 
people  crowding  round  Jesus.      Why  ?  because  had 
seen  miracles,  and  wanted  to  hear  the  loving  words 
of  this  new  preacher;  two  boats  drawn  up  on  the 
beach;  the  fishermen  sitting  about   mending  their 
nets;    Jesus   gets   into  one   of  them  belonging  to 
Peter ;  the  boat  pushed  out ;  the  crowd  sitting  still 
on  the  sands;  little  children  playing  with  the  shingle 
— ^perhaps  trying  to  spell  out  Peter's  name  on  the 
stern  of  the  boat;    Jesus  preaching;    then  asking 
Peter  about  his  night's  success ;  the  command  given 
to  let  down  the   net;    the  result.      Now   describe 
Peter's  feelings.     The  sight  of  Christ's  power  made 
him  afraid.     Why  ?     (a)  He  felt  himself  a  »imi«— 
he  felt  in  the  pi-esonce  of  God.     Had  before  seen 
Jesus  work  a  miracle  for  the  bridegroom,  at  Cana, 
but  this  one  for  himself;  realised  fully  who  Jesus 
was,  and  therefore  felt  his  sins.     (&)  He  felt  himself 
unworthy   to   he  a  disciple.      Perhaps    had   been  too 
anxious  about  fishing  while  Christ  was  anxious  to 
teach,  so  asks  Christ  to  choose  some  otHcr  disciple  in 
his  place.     How  was  he  encouraged  ?     He  need  not 
fear,  be  shall  have  strength — he  shall  yet  cat<:h  men. 
This  renewed  call  sufficient.     Peter's  devotion  hence- 
forth is  complete ;  he  left  aU  and  followed  Him. 

III.  Psactical  lessons.  Show  how  we  are  called 
too  to  give  our  hearts  and  energies  to  Christ's  work — 
i.e..  He  requires  that  He  shall  be  firsts  and  the  world 
second  in  our  thoughts.  How  does  He  call  ns  ?  By 
His  word,  ministers,  teachers,  conscience,  &c.  Bo 
we  ever  go  back  ?     He  will  call  us  a^ain^  by  trials 
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or  by  blessings;  joy  and  sorrow,  both  from  Him  to 
lead  us  to  Him.  He  requires  whole  heart,  mind, 
gouL  Shall  we  give  it  ?  Show  how  His  service  may 
sometimes  be  hard — having  to  bear  ridicule,  shame, 
contempt;  yet  is  easy  compared  with  slavery  of  sin 
(llatt.  xi.  30),  and  then  there  is  future  blessedness  of 
reward. 
The  next  lesson  will  speak  of  Peter  as  a  disciple 
i       daring  Christ's  life. 


Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Where  did  Peter  live,  and  what  was  his  occupa- 
tion? 

2.  What  education  had  he  received  ? 

3.  How  often  was  he  called?     What  was  given 
him  at  his  first  call  ? 

4.  Describe  the  third  coll. 

6.  Why  did  Peter  ask  Christ  to  leave  him  ? 
6.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  for  ourselves  ? 


OUR    AUTOGRAPH-BOOKS.~III. 


BY  THE   HON.   MBfi.   GREENS. 


IT  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
space  of  a  few  pages  cannot  take  in 
on  its  field  all,  nor  half,  nor  even  a 
quarter  of  the  great  names  of  our  own 
age.  Since  the  year  1800  dawned  we 
have  had  giants  in  every  branch  of  art,  literature, 
and  science.  We  have  had  statesmen,  theo- 
logians, lawyers,  writers,  naturalists,  astronomers 
bj  the  score,  and  our  difficulty  is  not  how  to 
fill  our  pages,  but  to  compress  our  matter.  We 
hare,  therefore,  selected  the  letters  most  likely  to 
Mnuse  and  interest  the  public,  and  repressed  those 
(cumbers  of  which  must  be  in  every  collector's 
Tolames)  which  bear  on  dry  matters  of  business, 
courtesy,  or  patronage,  together  with  not  a  few 
interesting  in  themselves,  but  bearing  in  the  comer 
the  word  "  private,"  and  containing  records  of 
family  hopes,  fends,  or  fears,  into  which  we  scarcely 
look  ourselves,  and  therefore,  both  of  necessity 
and  justice,  hold  sacred  from  the  publicity  of 
print.  This  will  account  for  many  omissions,  and 
especially  among  our  more  modem  celebrities,  as 
we  would  not  willingly  cause  pain  or  unpleasant- 
ness in  the  minds  of  persons  now  living  who  claim 
kindred  with  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  brave, 
▼ho  have  gone  to  the  grave  perhaps  within  the 
^mta  of  only  a  few  years,  or  even  a  shorter 
F«riod. 

We  begin  this  article,  therefore,  with  the  well- 
btwn  name  of  Dr.  Parr,  whose  memory  can 
s<^roely  be  rendered  more  extraordinary  and  ec- 
wntric  at  our  hands  than  it  was  at  his  own.  A 
wonderful  genius  was  he,  rushing  up  into  the 
Knith  of  literature  like  a  rocket,  blazing,  crackling, 
spitting,  making  a  furious  noise,  and  then  falling 
Wk  to  every-day  earth  in  a  few  bright  sparks, 
which  died  out  one  by  one,  and  left  the  memory  of 
^  man  more  astonishing  than  the  works  which 
emanated  from  his  mind.  His  letters  will  show  an 
entire  satisfaction  with  his  own  powers  of  eloquent 
•^ting  and  epigrammatic  style.  He  must  have 
l«en  a  most  amusing  and  rare  study,  though 
scarcely  an  agreeable  every-day  companion.  In 
las   domestia    relation:*   he   was    not    altogether 


happy.  Moore  relates  an  amusing  incident  in  his 
home  life,  in  which  ho  is  represented  to  have  cut 
the  throat  of  his  first  wife's  picture  one  day  when 
she  had  irritated  him  very  much  by  destroying 
his  favourite  cat.  This  same  wife  summed  up  her 
husband's  character  very  cleverly,  as  having  been 
**bom  in  a  whirlwind  and  bred  in  a  tempest.'* 

He  had  a  passion  for  composing  epitaphs .  on  his 
departed  friends,  and  even  went  so  far  once  as  to 
make  this  offer  of  friendship  to  a  living  nobleman 
younger  than  himself,  and  who  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  blessing  of  good  health.  It  was 
at  a  dinner  at  which  he  and  Lord  Erskine  had 
been  guests,  and  the  latter  had  been  amusing  and 
brilliant  in  his  sallies.  "My  lord,"  cried  Dr. 
Parr,  in  an  ecstasy,  **I  mean  to  write  your 
epitaph;"  on  which  Lord  Erskine  with  great  wit 
and  promptitude  replied,  '*Dr.  Parr,  it  is  a 
temptation  to  commit  suicide." 

Dr.  Parr  was  also  an  inveterate  smoker  and  hon- 
vivami;  his  motto  was,  "No  pipe,  no  Parr;"  and 
the  letters  which  we  copy  from  our  autograph- 
books  add  another  testimony  to  his  love  of  good 
cheer. 

"  May  it  please  your  Ladyship  to  accept  the  tnoute  of 
my  best  thanks  for  the  present  of  a  gorgeous  cake,  which 
does  equal  henour  to  your  country  and  to  your  taste.  It 
reached  me  last  night.  It  seized  the  admiration  of  my  wife 
and  two  Oxford  friends.  They  gazed  upon  its  magnitude. 
They  eulogised  the  colouring  and  the  guilding  {sk)  of  the 
figures  with  raptures.  They  listened  gladly  to  the  tales 
which  I  told  them  about  the  beautiful,  ingenious,  and  Noble 
Donor.  I  perceive  that  your  Ladyship's  gift  was  sent  by  the 
Crown  Prince  Coach,  which  I  had  pointed  out,  and  upou 
which  I  depend  chiefly.  My  wife  and  my  cook  and  her 
auxiliary  are  waiting  with  some  anxiety  for  a  magoifioent 

Turbot  with  which   Lord  B intends  to  decorate  the 

banquet.  You  may  be  sure  that  grateful  and  honourable 
mention  of  your  names  will  be  made  in  our  Toasts.     I  shall 

write  to  Lord  B when  I  know  the  fate  of  the  Fish.    As 

it  did  not  come  by  the  Crown  Prince,  possibly  it  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  mail  which  passes  my  door  about  Nine,  or 
by  the  Liverpool,  which  passes  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
My  village  peal  of  Eight  Bells  is  ringing  merrily,  and  I  wish 

that  you  and  Lord  B were  here  the  witnesses  of  their 

musiok.  I  probably  shall  visit  the  capital  in  the  spring, 
and  with  the  permission  of  your  Ladyship  I  shall  pay.  my 
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personal  compliments  to  you.     I  hare  the  honour  to  be 
with  the  greatest  respect,  your  Ladyship's  faithful  well- 
wisher  and  much  obliged,  humble  servant,       "  S.  Parb. 
"  Hatton,  Jan.  26,  1822." 

"Hatton,  Jan,  27, 1822. 

"Ingenious  and  honourbd  Lady  B ,  Accept  my 

praise  as  a  critic  and  my  best  thanks  as  a  well-wisher  for 
the  honour  which  you  have  done  me  in  sending  me  a  most 
elegant  poetical  congratulation  on  the  return  of  the  anni- 
Tc^rsary  of  my  birthday.  I  hare  ventured  to  impress  three 
kisses  upon  the  precious  communioation,  and  I  will  order 
it  to  be  preserved  among  my  papers  as  a  memorial  of  your 
ladyship's  taste  and  courtesy.  The  cake,  from  its  magni- 
tude and  its  richness  would  have  adorned  the  table  of 
a  Cardinal.  Be  assured  that  not  only  was  your  name 
pronounced  in  the  second  Toast  with  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  and  some  other  contributors  to  our  dainties,  but 
that  T  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  about  the  gracefulness 
of  your  person  and  the  lustre  of  your  talents.  I  hope  that 
in  the  spring  we  shall  meet  together  and  talk  upon  many 
interesting  subjects  which  must  present  themselves  to  our 
minds.    Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  my  first  letter  another 

coach  brought  me  Lord  B 's  magnificent  Turbot,  and  a 

very  eminent  scholar  bestowed  a  classical  Eulogium  on  the 

*  Spatium  admirabile  Rhombi/      Lord  B will  tell  you 

that  the  expression  occurs  in  the  4th  Satire  of  Juvenal,  and 
if  you  have  a  translation,  pray  amuso  yourself  with  an 
account  of  Domitian*s  feast,  and  his  guests,  and  his  wicked 
sature,  when  a  huge  fish  had  been  presented  to  him,  and 
he  had  summoned  his  trembling  companions  to  the  Banquet. 

I  am  sure  that  Lord  B would  like  to  assist  his  memory, 

and  after  certain  military  outrages  at  Manchester,  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  and  Kensington,  I  shall  applaud  his  Lordship 
for  committing  to  memory  the  whole  16th  Satire  of 
Juvenal. 

"Dear  Madam,  your  faithful  well-wisher  and  respectful 
obedient  Servant,  <«  S.  Parr." 

Perhaps  the  most  suitable  autograph  to  follow 
in  the  trail  of  Dr.  Parr  will  be  that  of  Joseph 
Jekyll,  the  famous  wit  and  coiner  of  hon-mots,  with 
which  he  delighted  his  brother  barristers,  and  by 
means  of  which  ho  gained  entrance  into  the  most 
brilliant  circles  of  London  society.  The  following 
exti-acts  from  a  letter  of  his  aflford  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  his  style  and  talents. 

"  How  kind  and  considerate  to  launch  a  letter  from  the 
prettiest  main  potelde  in  the  world,  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  a  chateau  by  '  Quips  and  Cranks '  as  interesting  as  the 
'wreathed  smiles,'  Yet  I  have  as  many  agremens 
here  as  content  me.  A  good  Ubrary,  far  niente,  total 
uncontrol,  and  daily  gratitude  to  William  Rufus  for  tho 
drives  ho  loft  mo  in  the  New  Forest.    We  had  at  the  Bar  a 


learned  person  whose  legs  and  arms  were  so  long  as  to 
afford  him  the  title  of  Frog  Morgan.  In  the  course  of  an 
argument  he  spoke  of  our  natural  enemies  the  Frencb,  and 
Erskine,  in  reply,  complimented  him  on  an  expression  so 
personally  appropriate.  We  breathe  here  an  imperial 
atmosphere;  one  queen  sailed  away,  and  the  embrjo  of 
another  reigns  in  the  Islo  of  Wight,  who  endures  rojal 
salutes  from  a  Yacht  Club  every  half-hour.  The  French 
Admiral  Mackaw  squalled  horribly  at  Cherbourg  when  ho 
fbund  himself  invaded  by  a  squadron  of  Covfet,  They  have 
swamped  the  pretty  town  of  Southampton  with  a  now  Pi<>\ 

though  they  had   Lord  ,  an  old  Irish  Peer,  repidii  ? 

there,  whom  they  might  have  repaired  for  the  purpose. 
Sydney  Smith  was  asked  what  penalty  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men could  inflict  on  Donkey  for  bringing  them  into  contempt 
by  his  late  escapade :  he  said,  '  Melted  butter  with  his 
turbot  for  a  twelvemonth  instead  of  lobster  sauce.'  1  was 
asked  gravely  if  Quinine  was  invented  by  Dr.  Quia. 
"  Paulton,  Romsey,  Totally  yours, 

"  Sept.  19, 1833."  "  Joseph  Jektll.'' 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  a  mind  less  witty,  more 
poetical,  and  yet  containing  a  germ  of  the  same 
self- arrogance  and  eccentricity,  Walter  Savaso 
Landor.  His  life  has  been  so  lately  written  by 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  admired  biogi-aphers 
of  our  day  that  we  need  enter  into  no  details; 
but  the  extract  from  a  letter  of  his,  which  we  now 
copy  from  our  autograph- volumes,  furnishes  a 
rather  interesting  specimen  of  his  opinion  of  other 
authors,  while  it  affords  another  proof  of  his  some- 
what overweening  ideas  of  hJs  own.  powers  as  a. 
writer. 

"Mr.  Brown  accompanied  poor  Keats  on  a  visit  (o 
Wordsworth.  Keats  read  to  him  a  part  of  his  '  Endyraloc, 
in  which  I  think  he  told  mo  there  is  a  Hymn  to  Pan. 
Wordsworth  looked  red,  then  grave,  and  said  at  last,  *A 
pretty  piece  of  Paganism.'  This  reminds  me  of  Kenyon's 
question  to  Robinson.  *  Did  you  ever— you  who  have  tra- 
velled with  him  for  months  together— did  you  over  hear  him 
speak  favourably  of  any  author  whatsoever  /  *  Rolnoson's 
reply  was,  '  fie  certainly  is  not  griven  to  the  laudatory.*  Hi? 
well  deserves  the  flagellation  I  have  given  him  for  his  im- 
pudence in  regard  to  Southey ;  but,  to  make  amends,  if  ever 
he  writes  five  such  things  as  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  my 
volume,  I  will  give  him  as  many  hundred  pounds.  I  wiil 
now  publish  nothing  more  for  the  remainder  of  my  nie. 
The  little  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  I  say  in  a  few  Ima 
to  good  Southey  which  I  prefix  to  tho  five  Dramitw 
Scenes.        *'  I  am,  ever  your  very  obliged  and  sincere, 

"  W.  S.  LaM)01i  " 
(7*0  he  concltuled,) 


PRESENT  PAIN   FUTURE  GAIN. 


"If  you 
you  would 


IN   THREE  TAETS. 
PAET  L 

HATE  lessons,  they're  perfectly  horrid  l" 
exclaimed  Lilian  Watson,  peevishly, 
after  having  failed  the  third  time  in  an 
attempt  to  say  a  by  no  means  difficult 
portion  of  English  hietozy. 
were  to  apply  yourself  more  to  them^ 
find  them  easier  and  like  them  better," 


said  Miss  Banks,  the  govemesci,  looking  up  from  her 
work  of  correcting  an  exerciBO.- 

'*  But  I  can't  apply  myself,"  rejoined  Lilian;  "  I'm 
not  clever  like  Bertie." 

"  Cleverness  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  joined  in 
Bertie.  "  You're  Buffering  from  a  fit  of  laziness,  Lily, 
and  in  your  present  frame  of  mind,  you  prefer  any- 
thing to  the  '  present  pain.* " 
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''There,  there,  do  stop/'  cried  Lilian,  impatiently, 
"  you  are  always  throwing  that  in  my  teeth.  I  hate 
that  horrible  motto;  I  can't  think  whatever  made 
mamma,  stick  up  such  a  nasty  thing  in  the 
schoolroom.  Learning  when  you  feel  inclined  is 
much  the  best  way,  I*iii  sure.  I  ban  learn  a  lesson 
in  no  time  if  Vm  in  the  cue  fyt  it,  but  if  I'm  not 
I  can't  learn  at  all,  try  as  hard  as  I  will." 

"  Fetch  your  portfolio,  Lilian,"  said  Miss  Banks ; 
"  you  may  leave  your  lesson  for  the  present."  ^ 

"  Drawing,"  pouted  Lilian.  "  I  can't  bear  draw- 
ing. I  know  I  shall  never  be  able  to  draw  a  straight 
line." 

''  Please,  Lilian,  don't  shake,"  asked  Bertie,  after  a 
few  minutes'  silence. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  replied  Lilian;  "it's  rubbing  out 
shakes  the  table." 

**Then  you've  been  rubbing  out  all  the  time," 
rejoined  Bertie,  laughing. 

•'  I  know  I  have,"  she  replied  ;  "  I'm  rubbing  out 
what  I  drew  yesterday." 

Bertie  looked  up  at  Miss  Banks.  '*  Let  her  go  and 
practise,"  he  asked,  and  Miss  Batiks,  knowing  Lilian 
of  old,  judged  it  the  best  thing  to  do. 

lalian  was  only  too  glad  to  escape,  music  being  the 
only  study  of  which  she  seemed  really  fond,  and 
pfresentTy  the  sound  of  "The  Harmonious  Black- 
smith" came  faintly  to  the  two  pairs  of  ears  in  the 
schoolroom  from  a  distant  part  of  the  house. 

**  What  a  dunce  Lily  will  grow  up,"  said  Bertie, 
thoughtfully,  without  looking  up  from  his  drawing,  v 
"  I  am  afraid  so,"  replied  Miss  Banks;  "  she  is  so 
full  of  health  and  spirits  that  she  hates  restraint,  and 
is  never  happy  except  when  romping  about." 

'^  And  I  am  so  devoid  of  both  that  I  can  take  no 
pleaenre  in  any  other  pursuit  but  study,"  rejoined 
Bertie,  somewhat  sadly. 

"Ah,  but  does  it  not  yield  you  as  keen  a  pleasure 
M  other  boys  find  in  their  games  and  their  idleness, 
besides  being  something  laid  up  for  the  future  ?" 
relied  Miss  Banks,  glancing  at  the  illuminated 
motto  ever  the  mantelpie^. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking, "  said  Bertie, 
following  the  direction  of  her  eyes;  '*  and  I  think  you 
are  right.  If  I  turn  it  to  good  account,  my  present 
pain  may  be  my  future  gain,  I  suppose.  If  I  had 
been  strong  and  well  like  other  boys,  intellectual 
porsuits  would  not  have  had  the  interest  for  me  they 
now  possess.  But,  Miss  Banks,  I  am  quite  frightened 
when  I  think  of  all  there  is  for  me  to  learn,  before  I 
an  know  as  much  as  those  who  have  gone  before 
have  already  discovered  on  any  one  subject.  I  think 
what  Petrarch  says  about  riches  applies  equally  to 
fatowledge.  He  says  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
nwre  you  gain,  the  more  the  thirst  for  them  in- 
creuea ;  and  so  there  is  the  greater  room  for  poverty, 
and  that's  just  what  I  feel." 

"When   did    you    read  Petrarch?"    asked  Miss 
Banks. 


"  I  have  his  life  and  Letters  up-stairs,  and  the 
book  is  so  interesting,  but,  unfortunately,  I  cannot 
read  his  works,"  replied  Bertie.  **  That  is  such  a  dis- 
appointment. When  I  am  reading  his  Life  I  long 
so  to  be  able  to  judge  of  him  by  his  own  writings, 
but  that  will  be  beyond  me  for  many  a  long  year," 
he  added  with  a  sigh  as  he  gathered  up  his  drawing 
materials,  for  the  clock  was  striking  one,  and  Miss 
Banks  was  preparing  to  leave  the  schoolroom. 

Bertram  Watson  has,  by  his  conversation  with  his 
governess,  shown  you  better  than  I  could  have  done 
the  bent  of  his  disposition;  that  h©  ^as  a  very 
delicat3  boy,  one  glance  at  his  thin  white  face  would 
plainly  show;  that  he  was  a  clever  one,  the  same 
glance  would  equally  well  discover;  that  he  was  a 
studious  one,  no  one  who  spoke  with  him  for  five 
minutes  together  could  fail  to  know.  His  books  were 
to  him  a  keener  source  of  delight  than  cricket  and 
football  to  other  boys;  and  already,  thorugh  only 
fourteen,  he  possessed  an  amount  of  knowledge  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  and  beautiful 
that  was  as  far  beyond  his  years  as  it  was  rare. 

His  sister  Lilian  was  in  these  respects  as  exact  a 
contrast  to  her  brother  as  could  well  be  found. 
Books  were  her  aversion,  every  kind  of  study  a  bore ; 
romping  her  chief  delight.  She  was  indolent  and 
self-willed,  yet  neither  stupid  nor  ill-natured.  Among 
her  play-mates  she  was  always  a  favourite,  and  by 
the  little  ones  in  the  nursery  her  coming  was  hailed 
with  delight,  because  of  her  boisterous  merriment 
and  cheerful  good-nature ;  but,  as  Bertie  said,  she 
stood  a  fair  chance  of  growing  up  a  dreadful 
dunce. 

A  few  weeks  after  our  story  opens  Bertie  and 
Lilian  received  a  startling  piece  of  intelligence. 
They  had  an  uncle  Barnard,  an  engineer,  who  was 
greatly  mixed  up  with  railways,  and  was  in  conse-. 
quenoe  a  great  traveller.  He  had  just  undertaken 
the  superintendenee  of  a  new  line  in  Italy.  In  all 
probabilify  the  undertaking,  being  a  very  vast  one, 
might  take  some  yeaxs  to  accomplish,  therefore 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  break  up  the  English 
home  and  remake  an  Italian  one. 

Now  Aunt  Barnard  was  very  fond  of  children,  and 
having  none  of  her  own  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
running  away  with  one  of  her  little  nieces  or 
nephews,  and  keeping  the  child  with  her  until  Mrs. 
Watson  insisted  upon  having  it  back.  So  this 
notion  of  going  so  far  away  was  rather  a  dismal  one 
to  her,  for  there  she  would  have  no  little  children 
with  whom  she  could  run  away.  But  at  the  last 
moment  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  her,  and  this  was 
that  she  might  adopt  for  a  time,  at  least,  one  of  her 
sister's  children  and  take  him  <fr  her  with  her  to  Italy. 
She  mooted  the  idea  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  who, 
at  first  utterly  rejected  the  idea  of  parting  for  so 
long  a  time  with  one  of  their  family,  but  when  Aunt 
Barnard  urged  so  eloquently  her  own  loneliness,  and 
the  immense  advantage  such  an  opportunity  of  travel 
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would  afford,  they  at  length,  reluctantly  oonsented  to 
spare  one  of  their  two  eldest  children. 

The  difficulty  now  was  to  decide  which.  Mr.  Watson 
thought  it  would  be  a  rare  chance  for  Bertram  to 
pursue  with  advantage  the  studies  to  which  he  was 
so  attached,  and  to  gain  an  invaluable  acquaintance 
with  the  wonderful  works  of  art,  which  at  so  great  a 
distance  his  soul  revelled  in  and  loved.  The  boy 
himself  was  almost  wild  at  the  prospect  of  visiting 
that  wonderful  land  of  poetry  and  romance,  and 
having  as  it  were  a  royal  road  opened  to  him  of 
attaining  his  ambitious  desire  of  reading  Petrarch 
and  Dante  in  their  beautiful  native  tongue ;  but  his 
mother,  while  acknowledging  how  great  and  rare 
the  chance,  was  filled  with  dismay  and  grief  at 
the  idea  of  losing  sight  of  her  invalid  child.  "  He 
is  so  delicate/'  she  said,  "that  I  fear  the  fatigue 
of  travelling  might  be  too  much  for  him.  I  have 
watched  him  from  his  cradle,  and  know  better  than 
any  one  else  how  to  guard  against  the  fits  of  depres- 
sion and  ill-health  to  which  he  is  so  subject." 

Mr.  Watson  represented  that  the  change  might  be 
of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  benefit  to  Bertram,  but  the 
boy's  mother  knew  that  sympathy  and  appreciation 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  sensitive  nature,  and 
these,  in  the  true  sense  of  their  meaning,  he  would 
assuredly  never  gain  from  good-natured,  matter-of- 
fact  Aunt  and  Uncle  Barnaxd.  She  knew,  too,  full 
well  that  with  Bertie  mind  and  body  were  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  what  affected  the  one  must  of 
necessity  influence  the  other.  For  these  reasons,  as 
well  as  the  motherly  yearning  to  be  always  near  the 
child  who  held  but  so  frail  a  tenure  of  life,  Mrs. 
Watson  was  fain  to  keep  him  at  her  side  and  let 
Lilian  accompany  her  aunt.  Bertram  was  terribly 
disappointed  at  this  suggestion.  The  bare  thought 
of  visiting  the  glorious  city  which  still  bore  indelible 
marks  of  the  wonderful  genius  to  which  it  had  given 
birth  opened  up  to  him  a  new  and  delightful  vista  of 
beauties  of  art  and  learning  to  revel  in.  His  mother 
therefore,  seeing  how  much  his  heart  was  set  upon 
going,  at  last  gave  her  reluctant  consent  to  a  plan 
of  Uncle  Barnard's,  that  whoever  should  draw  him 
the  most  faithful  representation  of  the  pretty  house 
and  grounds  in  which  they  lived  should  be  the  one  to 
accompany  the  travellers. 

Lilian,  who  was  a  year  older  than  Bertram,  could 
draw  very  well  indeed  when,  as  she  herself  said,  she 
felt  inclined.  Now,  as  she  was  very  fond  of  Aunt 
Barnard,  and  was  delighted  at  the  notion  of  travel- 
ling about  and  seeing  all  sorts  of  stnuige  things, 
besides  getting  off  no  end  of  lessons,  she  determined 
te  do  her  best. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go,"  she  said  to 
Bertram,  ''  and  you  will  see  what  I  can  do  when  I 
try." 


"  And  thoroughly  you  wiU  appreciate  the  genius- 
laden  atmosphere  with  which  you  will  be  surrounded, 
my  romp-loving  sister,"  replied  Bertram.  "  I  also 
have  determined  to  go,  and  you  shall  see  what  I 
can  do." 

"Suppose  neither  is  better  than  the  ot^r?" 
suggested  Lilian. 

"We  had  better  leave  discussing  such  an  event 
till  it  occurs,"  rejoined  Bertram,  with  the  most 
perfect  good-temper,  for  though  they  were  both 
much  interested  in  the  result  of  the  test  Unde 
Barnard  had  proposed,  they  were  far  too  affectionate 
to  feel  any  ill-will  in  the  matter,  and  either  was 
prepared  to  take  defeat  as  kindly,  so  for  as  their 
brotherly  or  sisterly  feeling  was  concerned,  a^ 
victory. 

"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

119.  In  which  Epistle  does  St.  Paul  call  the 
Gentiles  a  "  foolish  nation  ?" 

120.  Of  whom  did  God  say,  "Behold,  I  hare 
blessed  him,  and  will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will 
multiply  him  exceedingly;  twelve  princes  shall  he 
beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  g^at  nation  ?" 

121.  Though  our  Lord  performed  so  many  miracles 
yet  the  Jews  believed  not  on  Him,  according,  as  St 
John  says,  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet.  Quote 
the  passage  to  which  the  apostle  refers. 

122.  In  which  of  the  prophets  does  God  call  the 
locust,  the  cankerworm,  and  the  caterpiller  BU 
"  great  army  ?" 

123.  To  what  country  did  Trophimus  (one  of  St 
Paul's  missionary  companions)  belong  ? 

124.  Our  Lord  on  one  occasion  was  asked  which 
was  the  greatest  commandment.  What  answer  was 
gfivenP 

125.  What  were  Solomon's  other  names,  and  br 
whom  were  they  given  him  ? 

126.  Show  that  Christ,  oven  during  His  greatest 
sufferings,  taught  us  to  forgive  our  enemies. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAGE   288. 

105.  "And  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to 
drink"  (Ps.  liix.  21). 

106.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8. 

107.  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (1  Kings  xi.  29—41). 

108.  "  He  shall  eat  the  bread  of  his  God    .    . 
but  he  shall  not  go  in  unto  the  vail,  nor  come  nigh 
unto  the  altar  "  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  22,  23). 

109.  Bom.  X.  16. 

110.  When  Jacob  blessed  Judah  (Gen,  xlix.  11). 

111.  "Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high"  (Ft. 
Ixviii.  18). 

112.  Samuel  (1  Sam.  il  26) ;  Obadiah  (1  Kin^ 
xviu.  12)  ;  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  2,  3) ;  Timothy  {t 
Tim.,  iii.  15). 
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{Drawn  by  C.  O.  Murray.) 


SPRING     FLOWERS. 


% 


Cs^ji-^ 


EAB  flowers  of  spring. 

To  me  you  bring 
Bright  places  far  away ; 


Green  lanes  I  see, 
"Where  bird  and  bee 
!9£ake  music  all  the  day. 


VOL.  IX. 
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By  'Vfood  and  stream 

I  muse  and  dream. 
And  read  as  in  a  book 

The  welcome  sign 

Of  love  divine 
In  many  a  fairy  nook. 

Oh,  gentle  flowers. 

Oh,  golden  hours. 
When  Life  was  in  its  spring. 

And  love's  delight   . 

Came  warm  and  bright 
On  Hope's  celestial  wing : 


Each  tiny  grief 

Was  then  as  brief 
As  short-lived,  flowers,  as  you ; 

As  quickly  sped 
•The  tears  we  shed 
As  trembling  drops  of  dew. 

As  never  more 

From  Nature's  store 
Spring's  firstlings  shall  depart. 

So  still  shall  blow. 

Where'er  we  go. 
The  spring  flowers  of  the  heart. 


M.  B. 


CHILD  RUTH. 


BY     BEATRICE     LEIGH     HUNT. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 
NE  evening,  on  entering  the  house.  Dr. 
Bae  was  met  by  Ruth  in  the  haU. 

"  Mrs.  Eae  doesn't  feel  well,  she  has 
gone  to  bed;    will  you   go  and  see 
her  P  "  said  Ruth. 
Stephen  ran  up-stairs,  and  Ruth  waited  for  him  in 
the  study.      A  few  minutes    passed   without    his 
returning ;   Ruth  began  to  wonder,  and  went  to  look 
for  him  in  the  other  rooms,  but  did  not  find  him. 
He  was  away  so  long  that  she  felt  uneasy,  and  lis- 
tened anxiously  for  his  footsteps.     At  last  he  came. 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  her.  Dr.  Rae  ?  " 
*'  I  hardly  know  yet ;  she  seems  very  unwell." 
"  Do  you  think  she  is  going  to  be  very  ill  ?"  asked 
Ruth,  anxiously. 

'*I  hope  not,  Ruth;  you  must  not  worry  yourself 
now.    It  is  late ;  you  had  better  get  to  bed." 
"Can  I  do  nothing?" 

"  Nothing,  except  please  me  by  doing  as  I  wish," 
answered  Stephen,  smiling. 

"  Do  you  think  she  wiU  be  better  to-morrow  ?" 
"  It  is  not  likely,  but,  Ruth,"  said  Stephen,  taking 
her  hands,  **  I  can  see  you  are  anxious ;  there  is  no 
need  to  feel  so  at  present.  Now  I  wish  you  not 
only  to  go  to  bed,  but  to  go  to  sleep  too,  do  you 
understand  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  will  promise  that  if  I  am  wanted  I 
shall  be  called.  If  Mrs.  Rae  will  ring  her  bell  I  am 
«ure  to  hear  it." 

"  Very  well,  I  promise  that." 
Ruth  was  satisfied,  and  went  to  bed.     Susan  called 
her  at  the  usual  time,  and  Ruth,  sitting  up  in  bed, 
directly  asked  how  Mrs.  Rae  was. 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Ruth,  she's  very  ill,  the  doctor's  been 
up  with  her  all  night,  and  now  he's  writing  to  Miss 
Tma  and  Mr.  Maurice." 

"Why  wasn't  I  called?"  exclaimed  Ruth;  "Dr. 
Rae  promised  I  should  be  if  I  were  wanted ;  I  had  no 
idea  he  was  j^ing  to  sit  up." 


j  Hastily  she  dressed  herself,  and  running  down- 
I  stairs,  found  Stephen  in  the  study.  She  put  her 
I  arms  round  his  neck.  "  Why  did  you  let  me  sleep?" 
j  she  asked  reproachfully. 

j  • "  Because  it  was  better  for  you.  I  want  to  speak  to 
{  you,  Ruth,"  continued  Stephen,  drawing  a  footstool 
I  beside  him  for  her  to  sit  on,  and  gently  stsroking  her 
!  hair.  "  Do  you  know  that  mother  is  very  dangerously 
j  ill?'* 

I      Ruth  looked  up,  answering  with  her  tearful  eyes, 

I  and  took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers. 

I      "  I  have  written  to  Tina  and  Maurice,  and  they 

will  be  home  soon,  I  am  sure.   You  were  to  have  gone 

next  week,  but  I  want  to  send  you  away  to-day  now 

that  mother  is  ill." 

"Send  me  ^  away  I"  echoed  Ruth;  "oh  I  why 
mayn't  I  stay  ?  I  could  not  bear  to  go  now." 

"It  is  best  though,  Ruth;  your  health  is  much 
improved  with  your  visit  here,  and  if  you  go  home 
now  you  will  be  well,  but  if  you  stay  here  with  ill- 
ness in  the  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  amdety,  it  will 
be  bad  for  you.  You  came  for  a  change ;  it  has  done 
you  good,  but  if  you  remain  now,  it  will  be  harmful." 
Ruth's  head  was  bent  down,  and  when.  Stephen 
finished  speaking,  she  said,  "  Do  let  me  Btay  and  help 
to  nurse  Mrs.  Rae,  I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  tell 
me  to  go.     Please  don't." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  must  not  ask  me ;  it  would 
be  wrong  to  allow  you  to  remain,  and  your  father 
would  be  most  justly  displeased  at  my  doing  so." 

"Oh I  no,  no,  indeed  he  would  be  glad,"  exclaimed 
Ruth,  earnestly.  "He  would  not  like  mo  to  come 
here,  and  be  so  kindly  treated,  and  then  to  run 
away  directly  there  is  any  trouble.  Oh  !  Dr.  Rae, 
you  don't  know  how  cruel  you  are  to  send  me  away." 
"Cruel  to  you,  little  one?  I  could  ne^er  be  cruel 
to  you." 

"  Then  let  me  stay ;  let  me  write  to  papa :  if  you 
love  me  you  will !" 

Stephen  started  from  his  seat,  and  walked  down 
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tke  room  j  then  stood  looking  out  of  the  window^  and 
Hath  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer. 

At  last  she  spoke.    "Hay  I  stay?" 

Stephen  turned  round,  and  seemed  suddenly  to 
recollect  her  question.  He  returned  to  his  seat^  and 
answered, "  It  is  very  easy  to  persuade  me  when  I  am 
80  glad  to  have  you,  Buth.  If  your  father  consents — 
you  must  ask  him — ^/cannot  withstand  your  entreaty." 

With  eager  haste  Suth  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Leighton,  telling  him  of  Mrs.  Bae's  illness,  and  beg- 
ging him  to  let  her  remain  where  she  was  f oi:  the 
present,  she  was  going  to  say  **  until  Mrs.  Bae  is 
better,"  when  the  sickening  fear  of  what  might 
happen  took  possession  of  her.  Quickly  Buth  des- 
patched her  letter,  and  then  went  up-stairs  to  begin 
the  weary  work  of  nursing,  and  watching  in  anxious 
suspense  the  varying  condition  of  the  patient. 

Buth  hardly  left  Mrs.  Bae*s  bedside,  and  Stephen 
came  up-stairs  whenever  it  was  possible.  A  telegram 
came  from  Tina,  saying  she  would  be  with  them 
the  next  day,  and  when  she  arrived  she  took  her 
share  in  the  nursing  with  the  others. 

Maurice  did  not  come,  and  Bath  expressed  sur- 
prise, but  Stephen  reminded  her  of  the  uncertainty 
of  his  movements,  and  remarked  that  there  might 
have  been  some  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 

Another  day  passed  heavily  by,  and  the  next 
morning  dawned ;  the  sun  rose,  and  shone  brilliantly 
upon  the  dewy  grass,  the  purling  stream,  and  luxu- 
riant trees  and  flowers.  Everything  looked  so  bright 
and  glowing  with  the  early  autumnal  tints  that 
when  Buth  looked  out  of  window  she  wondered  she 
could  take  no  pleasure  in  the  sight  that  met  her  eyes. 

Tina,  too,  looked  out,  and  then  glancing  at  Buth's 
face  said,  "  Go  into  the  garden,  it  will  do  you  good." 

'T  can't,  Tina,"  answered  Buth,  turning  back 
towards  the  bed ;  "  besides,  you  ought  to  rest  now,  I 
will  stay  here." 

"Not  now." 

"  Yes.  You  will  be  knocked  up  if  you  don't  rest, 
and  that  would  be  worse  than  anything,  because  we 
don't  know  how  long  this  will-  go  on." 

There  was  a  sound  of  a  carriage  stopping  in  the 
road,  then  a  hushed  commotion  in  the  haU.  Tina 
nm  out  of  the  room  to  see  if  it  was  Maurice  who  had 
amved,  and  Buth  stayed  watching  alone.  She  had 
often  mistrosted  her  own  powers  of  enduring, the 
aurieties  of  nursing,  but  she  bore  up  bravely  now 
^  was  put  to  the  test,  and  Tina  and  Stephen  felt 
ttuit  she  kept  up  their  spirits,  and  was  as  e£Soient 
u  possible. 

The  previous  day  a  letter  had  come  from  Mr* 
Leighton,  telling  Buth  to  stay  as  long  as  she  liked; 
ftnd  he  was  evidently  pleased  that  she  wished  to 
remain  during  Mrs.  Bae's  illness,  though,  at  the 
Bame  tame,  he  seemed  disappointed  at  her  delay 
in  returning. 

Snth  had  not  long  remained  alone  when  the  door 
v&s  gently  opened  and  Maurice  entered.    He  came 


to  the  bedside,  and,  shaking  hands  with  Buth,  looked 
at  his  mother  lying  unconscious  before  him.  His 
expression  was  very  grave  and  tender,  as  he  watched 
her;  and  Buth  thought  he  had  altered  during  his 
short  absence,  when  she  recalled  how  gloomy  and 
stem  he  had  often  looked  before  he  went  away. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  going  to  stay,"  said 
Maurice,  after  a  long  silence. 

"  So  am  I,"  answered  Buth,  with  a  thrill  in  her 
voice,  and  feeling  suddenly  happier  than  she  should 
have  thought  possible  while  Mrs.  Bae  was  so  ill. 
This  happy  moment  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  con- 
tinued anxiety  and  fatigue  of  nursing.  One  day 
followed  another,  and  the  invalid  lay  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Dr.  Bae  at  last  had  very  little  hope  of  her 
recovery,  she  grew  so  exhausted  with  the  continuance 
of  the  fever.  All  the  neighbours  sent  in  inquiries, 
and  offers  of  any  assistance  they  could  give. 

Bobert  began  to  grow  anxious  about  Tina,  who 
looked  tired  with  nursing,  and  Stephen  and  Maurice 
noticed  Buth  growing  paler  day  by  day.  The  un- 
broken suspense  was  terribly  trying  for  all,  and  the 
time  seemed  to  creep  at  a  snail's  pace. 

One  evening  Stephen  was  driving  home  from  his 
afternoon  rounds,  after  he  had  been  several  hours 
away  from  home.  Tliis  was  the  time  when  his  anxiety 
always  became  most  painful,  and  his  wish  to  reach 
home  was  counteracted  by  an  overpowering  dread, 
which  became  almost  unbearable  by  the  time  ho 
reached  the  Willows.  He  sprang  to  the  ground  as 
soon  as  the  horse  stopped,  and  throwing  off  his  hat, 
ran  up-stairs,  and  entered  Mrs.  Bae's  room. 

Buth  stood  beside  the  bed,  leaning  forward,  and 
so  earnestly  watching  Mrs.  Bae  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  door  open.  Stephen's  heart  had  stood  still. 
What  had  happened?  In  another  moment  he  was 
beside  Buth,  and  looking  down,  saw  his  mother 
sleeping  peacefully,  the  look  of  pain  having  left  her 
face  completely. 

Buth  never  forgot  that  moment.  Long  afterwards 
she  could  recall  the  expression  of  Stephen's  face  as 
he  turned  towards  her,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms ; 
she  could  remember  how  the  sunset  lighted  up  the 
room,  and  the  soft  wind  rustled  among  the  leaves. 
It  seemed  ,to  her  as  if  she  had  never  before  noticed 
how  beautiful  everything  looked,  and  for  some  time 
she  and  Stephen  stood  side  by  side,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  light  whieh  had  pierced  the  gloom. 

"Where  are  Tina  and  Maurice?"  whispered 
Stephen  at  last. 

"  Tina  is  sleeping.   I  don't  know  where  Maurice  is." 
"Child,  you  must  rest.     Go  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room and  lie  down,  and  tell  Maurice,  if  he  is  at 
home,  the  good  news.     I  shall  stay  here.      Poor 
child,  you  are  nearly  worn  out." 

"Am  I  ?"  said  Buth,  becoming  suddenly  conscious 
of  her  fatigue,  as  she  had  not  been  before. 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  You  will  do  as  I  say,  won't 
you?" 
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Bath  assented  and  went  down-staire,  first  to  the 
studio,  which  was  empty,  then  to  the  kitchen,  where 
she  told  the  servants  of  Mrs.  Bae's  sadden  improve- 
ment, and  asked  Sasan  to  go  and  let  Tina  know  it  as 
soon  as  she  awoke. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Maarice  ?"  she  asked  at  last. 
"  I  don't  know,  miss ;  shall  I  look  ahoat  ?" 
"No,  thank  yoa;  I  will."  Rath  went  to  tlie 
drawing-room,  and  on  entering  saw  Maarice  standing 
before  the  fire.  Her  face  told  the  news  before  she 
said,  *'  Oh,  Maarice  !  she  is  better ;  she  will  get  well 
again,"  and  coming  eagerly  forward,  pat  oat  her 
liands  and  shook  Maarice's  heartily. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed.  "Rath,  is  it 
trao  ?    Has  Stephen  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes — yes !  he  told  me  to  come  and  tell 
yoa." 

"Yon    are    not    going    away,   are    yoa?"   asked 
Maarice,  "yoa  are  not  fit  for  anything.     How  yoa 
are  trembling."    He  placed  her  on  the  sofa  as  he 
spoke,  and  drew  it  nearer  to  the   fire,  which   he 
stirred  antil  the  flames  glowed  brightly,  and  made  a 
red  flickering  light,  to  give  the  room  a  cosy  look  in 
tlie  grey  twilight.     Then  he  did  not  talk,  bat  after 
drawing  the  window-cortains  began  walking  aboat 
the  room,  while  Rath  lay  qaite  still,  looking  into  the 
fire,  and  listening  to  his  steps  as  he  paced  np  and 
down.     The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  ticked  on  and 
on,  and  Maurice  still  paced  the  floor  silently,  keeping 
monotonously  in  the  same  part,  until  some  impalse 
made  him  come  on  to  the  rug  in  front  of  Ruth  to 
look  at  her.     She  raised  her  eyes  as  he  stood  still. 
"  I  thought  you  were  aaleep,"  he  said,  as  if  in  ex- 
planation.     Then,   as    Ruth   made   no   answer   he 
asked,  "  Why  haven't  you  gone  to  sleep  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking — I  mean,  I  don't  know,"  and* 
Eath  shut  her  eyes  from  a  sudden  desire  to  make 
IMaarice  fancy  she  was  sleepy  and  disinclined  for 
conversation.  However,  Maarice  did  not  resnme  his 
walk,  but  remained  where  he  was,  watching  Rath. 
In  a  short  time  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  feeling 
too  wakeful  to  be  able  to  keep  them  closed.  She 
saw  Maurice's  eyes  flxed  on  her  face,  and  with  her 
unconquerable  shyness  she  rose  to  her  feet,  with  the 
intention  of  beating  a  hasty  retreat. 


"  Bath,  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you  since  I  came 
home— stay  here." 

Bath  stood  still  and  doabtfoL  "Do  you  mind 
staying  P" 

"  No,"  she  answered. 

"That  is  more  than  I  deserve.  I  wonder  you 
don't  hate  me — I  hate  myself.''  He  paused,  and  there 
seemed  no  likelihood  of  his  breaking  the  silence,  so 
Rath  was  forced  to  say,  "Why?"  because  she  could 
think  of  nothing  else. 

"Because  of  the  way  I  behaved  to  yoa  before  I 
went  away.  I  was  cniel  to  yoa  often,  and  I  am 
cruel  now,  because  I  cannot  hope  that  my  cruelty 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you.-  Bath  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  but  Manrioe  drew  them 
down  that  he  might  look  at  her,  while  he  added  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Do  yon  know  why  I  was  cruel  ?" 

Ruth  gave  one  quick  glance  up  at  him,  but  long 
enongh  for  him  to  see  that  she  understood. 

"  And  can  you  forgive  me  for  it,  and  love  me  a 
little  in  spite  of  all?"  He  drew  Bath  to  him,  and 
bending  down  his  head,  caught  her  whisper^ 
answer,  "  I  can't  help  it,"  uttered  with  a  despairing 
sigh  {hat  could  only  express  how  happy  she  was. 
When  she  had  made  this  confession  Buth's  em- 
barrassment completely  vanished,  and  she  looked 
up  into  Maurice's  face  frankly,  not  afraid  to  let  him 
see  how  much  she  loved  him,  and  not  shrinking 
away  from  the  kiss  that  was  more  eloquent  than 
words. 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Stephen  entered. 
Standing  in  the  firelight  he  saw  Maurice  with  his 
arm  round  Bath,  whose  head  rested  against  him. 
She  looked  round,  and  immediately  came  forward 
into  the  dimly-lighted  part  of  the  room,  and  Stephen 
met  her  unhesitatingly. 
"  Do  you  guess,  Dr.  Bae  ?" 

Stephen  did  not  speak.  He  bent  down  to  kiss  the 
little  upturned  joyful  face,  and  still  holding^  Itath*8 
hand,  walked  up  to  the  fireplace  where  J^Caorice  was 
standing,  and  grasped  his  hand.  Suddenly  the 
bright  fiame  was  extinguished,  but  in  the  darkness  it 
sounded  as  if  Stephen  were  smiling  when  lie  said, 
"  I  am  a  true  prophet,  Maurice ;  I  foretold  this." 
(To  he  continued.) 


SONNET. 


vT^  ENEATH  the  brooding,  dewy  skies  of  spring 
^j5)   The  swallow  fiocks,  that  evei^  piurple  dawn 
^^^^^^  Came  to  the  coast,  with  autumn  days  are  gone,  i 

Through  golden  sunsets  southward  vanishing. 

Until  recreant  April ;  and  the  shore 

Now  takes  the  hues  of  age  and  youth  once  more. 

Bat  ne'er,  alas !  can  human  smiles  and  tears 


Again  o'ergreen  our  hearts  once  withered  years ; 
And  as  the  summer's  warmly  wandering  breeze. 
Listlessly  fioating  through  the  full-leaved  trees. 
Lulls  us  to  rest  with  whispers  soft  and  li^rbt. 
The  dismal  moan  and  the  inconstant  rouse 
Of  winter's  barren,  guarr*d  and  jarring  boug]i«» 
the  sad  soul  awake  in  the  dark  spectral  night. 
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CHRIST    AND    HIS    CHURCH. 
EXPOSITORY  NOTES   ON  THE  SONG  OP  SOLOMON.    {C<mUniud,) 
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*'  Feed  thy  kids  beside  the  shepherde'  tents.  I  ha^e  oempeied  thee,  O  my  love,  to  a  oompany  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots.  Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  rows  of  jewels,  thy  neck  with  chains  of  sfold.  We  will  make  thee  borders  of  gold  with 
studs  of  silrer."— Song  of  Solomon  i  8—11. 


NE  other  direction  is  given  by  Christ 
to  the  Church,  in  order  to  her  spiritnal 
'  prosperity — ^namely,  **  Feed  thy  kids 
by  the  shepherds'  tents."  By  kids  we 
plainly  understand  the  young  of  the 
flock ;  those  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  be  in 
danger  of  going  astray,  feeding  in  pastures  that 
are  not  good,  playing  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and 
lying  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  cockatrice'  den. 
And  the  command  to  the  Church  is  that  she  be 
careful  to  feed  her  lambs  **by  the  shepherds' 
tents.*'  By  "tents"  the  Targum  understands 
"schools"  or  synagogues,  so  that  the  injunction 
is  here  laid  upon  the  Church  to  bring  her  chil- 
dren early  under  the  influence  of  those  who  have 
it  m  charge  to  tend  and  feed  Christ's  little  ones, 
enlisting  their  young  aflections  on  the  side  of 
ordinances  and  truth  and  goodness,  for  fear,  as 
the  Church  before  expresses  it,  they  **  should  turn 
aside  by  the  flocks  of  thy  companions."  We  have 
here  the  counsels  of  Solomon  pointing  to  the 
necessity  of  early  religious  education ;  of  feeding 
the  kids  in  pastures  which  should  join  on  close 
to  the  "shepherds'  tents."  In  regard  to  such 
parental  obligations,  we  know  there  are  many  in 
our  day  who  think  themselves  much  wiser  than 
Solomon;  "but  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ." 
We  have  faith  in  the  blessing  promised  to  Scrip- 
tural training.  We  believe  in  the  wisdom  that 
makes  wise  unto  salvation,  as  superior  to  all  other 
wisdom.  And  until  it  can  be  shown  that  our 
nature's  bias  will  always  incline  the  young  to  select 
for  themselves  the  most  wholesome  pasture,  we 
bold  it  to  be  safe  to  act  upon  the  instruction 
Christ  here  gives :  "  Peed  thy  kids  by  the  shep- 
herds' tents." 

But  the  Church,  thus  instructed  as  to  the  way 
of  safety  both  for  herself  and  for  her  children, 
is  next  to  receive  words  of  encouragement  and 
promise,  both  as  to  her  present  state  and  her 
future-awaiting  glory.  She  had  already  been 
addressed  as  the  "  fairest  among  wotnen."  Further 
commendations  follow — "I  have  compared  thee, 
0  my  love,  to  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots."  Here  the  afiectionate  title  should  not 
beoverlooked— "Omylove."  To  be  thus  addressed 
by  Christ  after  all  the  faults  and  blemishes  she 
^  confessed  to,  must  be  very  assuring  to  the 
Church.  It  declares  her  ^to  be  the  object  of  His 
P^'Woal  regard,  His    inextinguishable  aflection, 


— virtually  implies  that  all  the  members  of  the 
mystical  body  have  a  part  in  that  promise, "  having 
loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world,  He  loved 
them  unto  the  end."  "  His  own."  Hardly  can  wo 
overrate  the  comfort  to  a  believer  of  standing 
to  Christ  in  such  a  relation  as  this.  It  seems  to 
take  the  certainty  of  his  final  salvation  so  entirely 
out  of  his  own  hands,  to  raise  up  a  new  form  of 
security  for  him,  above  the  promise,  above  the 
oath,  above  the  covenant — even  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  name,  which  would  suffer  reproach  and 
hurt  if  anything  of  evil  should  befall  those  whom 
Jesus  has  loved  as  His  own.  To  be  addressed, 
"  0  my  love,"  implies  that  Christ  has  a  property 
in  us.  He  has  deigned  to  call  us  "  His  own;" 
and  if,  in  addition  thereto,  He  has  given  us 
desires  which  He  only  excites  in  His  own,  has 
appointed  crosses  for  us  which  He  only  lays 
upon  His  own,  has  bestowed  a  joy  and  peace  in 
believing  which  are  never  felt  but  by  His  own, 
we  have  in  our  hands  a  golden  thread  of  destiny, 
winding  in  and  out  through  all  life's  changes,  its 
last  coil  wound  round  the  pillars  of  the  everlasting 
throne.  Dark  clouds  may  overshadow  our  provi- 
dential path ;  the  bread  of  adversity  and  the  water 
of  adversity  may  be  our  daily  portion — nay,  more, 
day  after  day  of  blank,  dreary  deadness  may  darken 
and  embitter  our  soul's  life,  and  yet  we  can  say, 
"  I  know  Christ  loves  me  through  this,  perhaps 
loves  me  more  on  account  of  this."  Nothing  can 
effect  a  severance  between  Christ  and  those  whom 
He  addresses  "  O  my  love." 

But  the  expression  is  sometimes  taken  in  another 
sense.  By  the  Septuagint  and  some  Hebraist 
commentators  it  is  rendered,  "  0  my  near  friend." 
The  expression  intimates  the  nearness  and  close- 
ness of  Christ's  fellowship  unto  His  redeemed — 
the  going  forth  between  them  of  loving  confidences. 
Without  di^trust,  or  fear,  or  anything  of  keeping 
back,  we  tell  Christ  all  our  hearts.  We  lay  bare 
to  His  sight  our  souls'  inmost  secrets — that  root 
of  bitterness,  that  worm  of  pride,  that  cankering 
hate,  that  fretting  discontent,  that  grieving  f?horn 
of  some  unsubdued  infirmity,  that  unhealed  scar 
of  some  early  but  unforgotten  sin — things  that 
we  could  not  speak  of  to  common  friends,  however 
close  the  tie,  but  only  to  Him  who,  drawing  us 
closer  and  closer  to  His  side,  addresses  us  '*  0  m}* 
near  friend." 
**  1  have  compared  thee  to  a  company  of  horse.«>/' 
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The  introduction  of  horses  among  the  Hebrews, 
whether  for  purposes  of  warfare  or  of  luxury,  is 
mainly  attributable  to  Solomon.  He  had  obtained 
them  from  Egypt,  the  horses  of  which  country 
surpassed  in  grace,  in  strength,  in  swiflness,  the 
horses  of  any  other  nation;  and  having  married 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  he  would,  of  course, 
have  the  finest  horses  of  the  country  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  general  spirit  of  the  comparison, 
therefore,  would  go  to  promise  that  believers 
should  be  invested  with  all  those  attributes  of 
spiritual  vigour,  and  alacrity,  and  undaunted 
courage,  which  should  make  them  as  fit  for  the 
spiritual  warfare  as  a  company  of  "horses  in 
Pharaoh's  chariots "  would  be  for  the  day  of 
battle.  **  I  have  compared  thee ;  **  that  is,  "  I  have 
made  thee  worthy  to  be  compared."  We  have  a 
like  promise  in  Zechariah,  where  it  is  said,  "  The 
Lord  hath  visited  His  flock  the  house  of  Judah, 
and  hath  made  them  as  His  goodly  horse  in  the 
battle."  As  His  goodly  horse  in  the  battle !— as 
that  noble  creature  that  "paweth  in  the  valley, 
and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength;"  that  mocketh  at 
fear,  and  is  not  afirighted;  that  suffereth  the 
quiver  to  rattle  against  him,  the  'glittering  spear 
and  the  shield." 

And  has  not  God  often  made  good  this  word  ? 
Look  at  those  three  captives  in  Babylon,  walk- 
ing with  unfearing  calmness  in  the  midst  of  the 
burning  fiery  furnace.  Look  at  Daniel,  the  man 
of  prayer,  as  he  shrinks  not  from  companion- 
ship with  devouring  lions.  Behold  Peter  and 
John,  as  they  testify  with  defiant  boldness  for  the 
Crucified  before  the  angry  Sanhedrim.  Look  at 
Stephen,  as  he  stands  unmoved  before  the  gnash- 
ing fury  of  his  murderers,  and  say,  have  we  not 
in  these  a  representation  of  the  Christian,  like  the 
ancient  war-horse  going  on  to  meet  the  armed 
men,  turning  not  his  back  from  the  sword,  say- 
ing, "  Among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha,  and  smelling 
the  battle  afigu:  off?"  Truly,  "the  righteous  are 
as  bold  as  a  lion ; "  they  are  like  "  a  company  of 
horses  in  Pharaoh's  chariots." 

"A  company  of  hordes,"  it  is  specially  noted. 
The  Church  is  in  a  militant  state.  Arrayed  against 
her  are  all  the  enemies  of  truth  and  godliness. 
She  must  not  dissipate  her  forces  by  divisions,  by 
aimless  beating  of  the  air,  by  random  or  ill-con- 
certed action,  but  must  exhort  her  members,  with 
one  shoulder  and  one  consent,  with  one  spirit  and 
with  one  mind,  to  strive  together  for  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Church  is  not  compared  here  to 
a  company  of  horses — loose,  straggling,  scattered 
hither  and  thither — ^but  to  a  team  of  noble  steeds, 
drawing  orderly  and  harmoniously  together,  to 
speed  onward  the  march  of  the  chariot.  The  great 
needs  for  spiritual  warfare  are  multitude  and 
nnity.  "  We  being  many  are  one  body  in  Christ," 
ai^d  we  muat  present  to  the  enemy  a  compact  and 


United  front.  The  powers  adverse  to  truth  and 
boliness  are  not  slow  to  perceive  the  force  of  com- 
bined effort.  Gebal,  Ammon,  and  Amalek— infi- 
delity, superstition,  and  irreligion — ^all  these  knew 
how  to  merge  minor  differences  in  a  common 
assault  upon  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  how 
much  rather  should  the  friends  and  followers  of 
the  Bridegroom  allow  themselves  to  be  yoked 
together  as  war-horses  for  the  battle,  and  without 
regard  to  uniformity  of  harness  and  trapping,  go 
forth  in  the  strength  of  God,  holding  the  faith 
"  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in 
righteousness  of  life." 

In  the  two  succeeding  verses  we  seem  to  have 
a  description  of  something  which  the  Church  «, 
and  something  greater  and  nobler  she  is  yet  to 
he  :  "  Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  rows  of  jewels, 
thy  neck  with  chains  of  gold.  We  will  make 
thee  borders  of  gold  with  studs  of  silver."  In  the 
former  of  these  verses  we  have  figurative  langna^ 
employed  which  would  admit  of  being  referred  to 
either  of  the  two  images  the  Church  is  here  com- 
pared with — either  the  beautiful  woman  decking 
herself  with  ornaments,  or  a  troop  of  horses 
assumed  to  be  caparisoned  in  the  most  rich  and 
gorgeous  trappings,  like  the  camels  of  the  kings 
of  Midian  which  had  chains  of  gold  about  their 
necks. 

Of  the  spiritual  application  of  these  personal 
adornments  it  will  be  su£&cient  Miat  we  let 
Solomon  be  his  own  interpreter.  In  the  open- 
ing verses  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  we  read :  "  My 
son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake 
not  the  law  of  thy  mother :  for  they  shall  be  an 
ornament  of  grace  unto  thy  head,  and  chains  about 
thy  neck."  Hence  by  the  "rows  of  jewels"  with 
which  the  Church  is  here  said  to  be  decorated,  it 
is  permitted  us  to  understand  those  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Moses  which  pious  parents  were  taught  to 
inculcate  upon  their  children ;  whilst  the  "chains" 
would  be  a  tjrpe  of  those  graces  of  the  religious 
character  by  which  the  holy  law  of  God  is  most 
honoured  and  adorned.  And  the  reason  given  by 
Jewish  interpreters  for  comparing  the  moral  law 
to  rows  of  jewels  is  worth  our  attention — ^namely, 
to  intimatp-  its  connectedness,  its  regularity, 
its  perfect  and  majestic  symmetry.  "  The  law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect."  It  is  a  great  unity.  It 
allows  of  no  graduated  scale  of  its  enactments,  as 
if  some  were  of  greater  and  some  of  less  obliga- 
tion, but  whether  in  Deuteronomy  or  in  James, 
announces  as  the  one  broad  and  unchanging 
condition  of  its  observance,  "Whosoever  shall 
keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point, 
he  is  guilty  of  all."  The  perfectness  of  the  row 
of  jewels  is  broken;  the  string  has  lost  a 
pearl. 

And  what  is  the  string  upon  which  these  pearls 
hang,  which  binds  and  keeps  the  rows  of  jewels 
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togetiier  ?  It  is  "  love  "  always  set  forth  in  Scrip* 
ture  as  "the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  "Thou  shalt 
lore  the  Lord  thj  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  all  thy  mind,  and  all  thy 
strength.  This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment." We  must  worship  from  love,  and  pray 
from  love,  and  observe  ordinances  from  love.  Of 
what  account  in  the  estimation  of  the  Father  of 
our  spirits  can  we  suppose  would  be  that  deport- 
ment of  filial  respect  which  has  no  love  in  it — ^the 
base  hireling's  crouch — f(H'ced,  distant,  and  un- 
natural ?  Of  what  avail  would  be  any  number  of 
"  young-ruler  "  moralities,  which,  while  not  suffer- 
ing us  to  defraud  any,  or  to  injure  any — ^nay,  even 
causing  all  men  to  speak  well  of  us,  yet  come  not 
of  any  love  to  Christ;  flow  not  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  His  Spirit ;  but  are  mere  fits  and  starts 
of  spasmodic  amiableness,  broken  rows  of  jewels 
without  coherence  and  without  a  bond?  being 
destitute  of  that  Divine  charity  which  is  **  the 
very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues." 

And  then,  lastly,  in  this  description  of  the 
Church's  spiritual  beauty,  it  is  said,  and  "thy 
neck  is  comely  with  chains  of  gold;"  that  is,  not 
only  hast  thou  the  law,  or  jewelled  bridle  upon  thy 
Ups  to  restrain  thee,  and  guide  thee,  and  keep 
thee  in  the  way  that  thou  shouldest  go,  but  thou 
bast  the  golden  chain  of  spiritual  excellency,  the 
ornament  of  grace  and  sanctity  and  truth  and  holy 
tempers,  the  light  shining  before  men,  gold  tried 
in  the  fire.  And  it  is  a  chain — grace  added  to 
grace,  link  joined  on  to  link ;  to  faith,  virtue ;  to 
Tirtue,  knowledge ;  to  knowledge,  temperance  j  to 
temperance,  patience — no  ring  wanting,  no  jewel 
displaced  from  its  setting.  "The  king's  daughter," 
we  are  told,  "  is  all  glorious  within."  In  the  heart 
of  the  hidden  man  are  gems  of  gi*ace  whose  price  is 
"more  than  rubies."  But  she  has  a  form  and  come- 
liness outside  also-r-virtues  which  shine  through, 
and  camiot  be   hid.     Her  chaste  conversation. 


her  even  and  blameless  walk,  all  the  parts  and 
actings  of  the  outer  life  laid  out  after  a  pattern 
of  Divine  symmetry  and  perfectness ;  these  things 
sparkle  like  jewels  in  rows  or  chains  of  yellow  gold. 
"  Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  rows  of  jewels,  thy 
neck  with  chains  of  gold." 

•  With  such  glowing  imagery  does  the  sacred 
writer  set  forth  the  dignity  of  the  Church  in  her 
present  state.  Yet  is  not  this  worthy  to  bo  com- 
pared with  her  future  glory  as  set  forth  in  the 
succeeding  words  ? — "  "We  will  make  thee  borders 
of  gold  with  studs  of  silver.'*  The  fuller  con- 
sideration of  these  must  be  deferred  to  another 
chapter.  The  language  evidently  points  to  the 
time  when  the  Church,  purged  of  her  dross,  dis- 
encumbered of  her*  weakness,  emancipated  from 
her  bonds,  not  "  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
such  thing,"  shall  take  the  form  of  "  a  crown  of 
glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  a  royal  diadem  in 
the  hand  of  her  God."  "  The  Lord  will  give  grace 
and  glory,"  we  are  told,  and  the  grace  is  an  earnest 
of  the  glory.  All  the  graces  of  the  earthly  state 
are  but  the  rough  drafts  and  rudiments  of  some 
higher  and  more  Divine  similitude.  Faith  is  the 
germ  of  sight.  Hope  is  the  forecast  shadow  of 
enjoyment.  A  blind  though  trustful  feeling  after 
Divine  guidance  will  terminate  in  the  open  mani- 
fest following  of  "the  Lamb  whithersoever  He 
goeth,"  and  the  silent,  uncomplaining  submis- 
sion to  a  heavenly  Father's  will  will  develop  into  a 
song  of  praise.  The  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  souls 
of  His  redeemed  is  perfect.  It  were  a  small  thing 
to  give  them  strength  for  their  day,  grace  for  their 
trials,  a  sword  for  their  conflicts,  a  shield  to  beat 
back'  the  foeman's  darts — this  were  merely  to 
give  them  **  rows  of  jewels  and  chains  of  gold." 
He  must  prepare  for  them  mansions,  thrones, 
dignities,  glory,  honour,  and  a  crown :  "  We 
will  make  thee  borders  of  gold  with  studs  of 
silver." 
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BY   THE  HON.   MRS.   GEEENE. 


lEXT  on  our  list  comes  the  familiar 

name  of  Marryat,  at  once  a  novelist 

and  a  brave  and  successful  naval  officer. 

The  public  rewarded  his  skill  as  a 

writer  by  reading  and  admiring,  and 

1^^,  though  not  least,  by  purchasing  his  l)ooks ; 

"WTaVle  his  country,  though  somewhat  tardily  (as 

'we  may  see' from  the  accompanying  letter,  written 

Vefore  his  promotion),  rewarded  his  bravery  and 

sikilL    Marryat  stands  unrivalled  in  his  graphic 

descriptions  of  sea  life,  and  his  name  is  that  of 

<»^e  almost  equally  a  favourite  in  the  drawing- 

'^^om  and  the  schoolroom.     We  need  not  enter 


into  any  fuller  details  relating  to  the  life  of  this 
clever  and  amiable  author,  as  his  memoirs  also 
have  lately  been  given  to  the  public,  by  an  author 
whose  talents  and  genius  entitle  her  not  unworthily 
to  take  the  rank  of  being  her  father's  daughter. 

"  Now  for  Grumble  No.  two. 

'•  Twenty  years  ago,  soon  after  the  peace,  I  was  requested 
by  Lloyds  and  the  shipowners  to  write  a  code  of  signals 
for  the  merchant  service.  I  did  so,  and  in  the  various 
annual  reports  of  their  societies  they  have  stated  that 
the  saving  of  lives  and  property  by  the  means  of  these 
signals  have  been  enormous.  They  were,  at  the  request  of 
Lloyds,  supplied  to  the  British   men-of-war   to    enable 
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merohont  vesaels  to  oommunicate  their  wants  etc.,  and 
eventually  they  have  been  used  in  all  the  English  coloniea 
and  Dependencies  by  the  Oorernment,  to  communicate  with 
veesels  and  along  the  coast.  The  French,  perceiving  their 
advantage,  had  them  translated  and  supplied  to  theur  men- 
of-war  and  merchantmen.  Now,  independent  of  the  value 
they  may  be  to  the  country  in  saving  lives  and  property, 
and  tlie  claim  which  I  have  on  that  account  I  have  one  also 
in  a  pecuniary  way,  for  daring  the  26  years  that  they  have 
been  established  they  have  always  been  supplied  gixitis  to 
the  'British  navy,  and  if  it  is  considered  how  many  vessels 
we  have  had  in  commission,  had  they  been  paid  for,  it 
would  have  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  For  this  service 
1  have  never  received  any  remuneration  whatever  from  our 
own  Government.     When  I  was  at  Paris  some  years  ago. 

Admiral  De  R ,  then  French  First  Lord,  sent  for  me, 

and  without  any  application  on  my  part,  informed  me  that 
in  consequence  of  the  important  advantages  derived  by  the 
U83  of  my  signals,  the  King  of  the  French  had  been  pleased 
to  give  me  the  Gold  Crou  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
(equivalent  to  the  O.B.  in  England)  ;  so  that  I  have  been 
rewarded  by  a  nation  for  whom  the  signals  were  not 
written,  and  from  my  own  Government  have  received 
nothing.  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  receive  something ~a  letter 
from  Lord  Palmerston  'prohibiting  me  to  wear  the  distinction 
granted  to  me  by  the  King  of  the  French.  Now  I  call 
that  also  a  capital  grumble. 

*'  I  do  feel  that  the  party  I  have  supported,  now  that  I 
have  decided  olaimB  upon  the  country,  should  not  throw 
me  away  like  a  sucked  orange ;  if  they  do,  why.  Virtue 
must  be  its  own  reward ;  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred 
years  hence. 

'*  I  have  now  let  it  all  out,  and  I  feel  a  great  deal  better. 
"  Ever  truly  yours,  "F.  Marrtat." 

Following  in  the  steps  of  Marryat,  we  come 
npon  an  interesting  letter  from  Eliofc  Warbnrton, 
the  traveller  and  historical  writer,  whose  terrible 
fate  in  the  burning  Amaaon  sent  a  shudder,  not 
many  years  ago,  through  all  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially into  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  read  and 
delighted  in  his  imaginative  and  interesting  works 
— indeed,  one  of  his  best  descriptions  of  savage 
life  records  with  a  fearful  distinctness  the  horrors 
of  a  death  by  fire.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
his  life,  but  had  lived  long  enough  to  leave  to  the 
world  many  precious  and  enduring  legacies  of  his 
genius. 

"  I  am  more  and  more  bent  on  the  East,  and  shall  feel 
greatly  obliged  by'  your  furnishing  me  with  any  dues 
through  the  labyrinths  of  divellent  attractions.    I  have 

written  also  to  L and  K .    I  need  not  say  with  how 

much  interest  I  have  read  Lamartine.  He  was  quite  new 
to  me,  and  his  style  is  as  interesting  as  his  subject.  His 
simplicity  and  childish  naked-heartedness  have  somethiag 
Oriental  in  themselves,  which  accords  not  ungracefully  with 
his  matter.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  tell  you  that  hialong 
convenntious  with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  were  purely 

imaginary.    She  assured  K ,  who  passed  some  days 

with  her,  that  she  had  never  even  seen  Lamartine,  but  had 


refused  him  an  audienoe.    Believe  me  yours  most  sinc^ly, 

"Eliot  Wabbubtoh." 

We  have  now  come  to  the  last  letter  which  we 
propose  to  transcribe  from  our  stores.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Lady  Morgan,  the  well-known  beanty, 
wit,  and  queen  of  society,  whose  name  is  familiar 
in  every  mouth.  Though  so  voluminous  an 
authoress  herself,  she  does  not  seem,  from  the 
letter  before  us,  to  hold  eut  much  hope  to  others, 
and  we  cannot  but  contrast  her  description  of  the 
literary  remuneration  of  her  time  with  the  liberal 
sums  given  by  the  publishers  of  our  ewn  day,  to 
incite  emulation  and  to  reward  the  efforts  of 
genius. 

"  Madam,— In  the*  present  state  of  literature  I  really  do 
not  know  of  any  publisher  in  England  or  Ireland  who  would 
give  the  price  of  oiu  guinea  for  any  M.SS.  novel,  whose 
author  is  unknown  to  fame,  nor  who  would  publish  such  a 
work  if  given  for  nothing.  Authors  of  considerable 
celebrity  have  published  at  tlieir  own  expense  and  risk 
during  the  last  season— an  experiment  I  should  be  sorry  to 
recommend  to  a  debutant,  however  gifted.  I  was  absent 
from  Dublin  when  the  first  letter  with  which  you  honoured 
me  arrived.  I  found  6  other  applications  of  the  same 
nature  from  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  unknown,  and  I 
do  assure  you  that  were  I  to  answer  all  who  write  to  me  on 
their  own  business,  I  should  find  life  too  short  for  the  task. 
Since  my  return  to  town  I  have  been  severely  afflicted  with 
a  malady  in  my  eyes  from  overworking  them,  and  I  am  not 
allowed  to  write,  which  I  do  now  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
but  as  you  have  requested  secrecy,  I  would  not  employ  an 
amanuensis. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Madam,  with  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  kind  opinions  you  have  expressed  of 
me,  your  obliged  servant,  '*SrDinsT  Morgan, 

"  Kildare  St.,  October  7, 1833." 

We  must  now  dose  bur  autograph-books,  and 
put  them  aside  on  their  shelf;  but  before  doing  so 
we  wish  to  apologise  for  the  absence  of  some  well* 
known  modem  authors,  whose  names  are  so  con- 
stantly in  our  mouths  that  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  their  owners  have  lefb  as 
for  ever.  It  is  for  this  very  reason,  and  because 
their  memory  is  still  so  green  in  our  recollection, 
that  we  refrain  from  publishing  their  letters.  Had 
they  been  alive  we  might  have  written  to  ask  their 
permission  before  inserting  them,  and  now  that 
they  are  gone  the  same  grounds  for  -scruples 
exist. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  striven  carefully  to  keep 
back  all  that  could  give  the  living  pain,  or  reflect 
upon  the  dead ;  and  wo  trust  that  in  so  doing  we 
have  not  rendered  our  articles  less  agreeable  to 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  ana  interested  in  the 
collection  of  genuine  autographs. 


L 
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'Poor  tbing!  she  is  to  be  pitied '* —/j.  832. 
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FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY   ISA  CaMG-KNOX,  AUTHOR  OF   "ESTHER  WEST,"    "TWO   YEARS,"   ETC.   ETC. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

MAKING      A     LIFE. 

return  to  ber  home  was 

r  to  be  a  return  to  her  old, 

)py,    careless   girlish  life. 

J  had  no   sooner  tried  to 

e  it  up   again,  than   she 

nd  that   she    had  left  it 

and  for  ever,  and  that  she 

st  make  for  herself  a  new 

the  old  life  was  one  to  be 

be  looked  back  upon  with 

le  contrary,   it  had  been 

f-  good  ana  beautum  in  itself,  as  the  blossom 

/    is  good  and  beautiful  in  itself,   even  without 

its  promise  of  fruitfulness,  and  has  its  place 

in  this  world  of  ours — ay,  and  its  use,  though  that 

should  perish  with  its  beauty.      So  the  girlish  life 

had  been  good  and  beautiful,  but  the  season  for  it 

was  past,  and  the  time  for  the  fruit  had  not  yet 

come.      Such  a    season    comes    sooner  or  later  in 

every    life,  be    it   man's  or   woman's,    and    on  it 

hangs  the  determination  of  the  future. 

Having  been  at  a  day  school  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  home,  Lucy  had  plenty  of  companions  of  her 
own  age,  and  she  wus  allowed  tolerable  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  matter  of  companionship.  Her  parents 
had  cultivated  her  judgment  and  her  taste,  and  left 
her  free  to  exercise  them  in  this  as  in  less  important 
matters.  Lucy,  whose  taste  was  catholic,  knew  and 
liked  a  great  many  girls  as  unlike  herself  and  each 
other  as  possible  in  character  and  pursuits ;  the  only 
class  from  whom  she  really  held  aloof  were  the  fast 
girls,  of  whom  there  were  plenty  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Lucy  shrank  from  loud  tones,  loud  costumes, 
and  loud  maimers,  as  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
any  other  manifestation  of  want  of  refinement ;  but 
she  was  natHrally  too  bright  and  gay  to  fall  into  the 
9j)posite  extreme,  and  shrink  into  the  dull,  colour- 
less routine  of  a  life  devoid  of  every  purpose  save 
that  of  living,  in  which  only  too  many  round  her 
seemed  to  end.  One  or  two  of  Lucy's  companions 
were  considered  strongmindod — more,  I  think,  from  a 
little  aggressiveness  of  manner  than  from  any  quality 
of  intellect ;  and  Lucy  had  escaped  the  opprobrious 
epithet  more  from  her  extreme  gentleness  of  temper 
than  from  any  lack  of  the  quality  of  strength.  In 
truth,  the  set  were  bright,  thoughtful  girls,  enemies 
of  dulness  and  inanity.  Instead  of  dawdling  over 
novels  and  worsted  work,  they  really  read  and  really 
worked,  and  if  it  must  be  confessed,  wrote.  They 
gained  much  useful  knowledge,  and  learned  to  prac- 
tise many  a  useful  household  art;  and,  of  course, 
they  had  their  notions,  as  a  Yankee  would  say — one 


of  these  being  the  extreme  desirability  of  a  career,  if 
possible  a  profession.  Two  of  them — Agnes  Eivers 
and  Isabel  Story — had  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
prodigies  of  learning,  and  had  passed  with  credit  the 
New  Cambridge  Examinations  as  a  preliminary  step. 

"  I  wish  you  would  join  us,  Lucy,"  said  her  friend 
Miss  Story.  "  You  know  we  shall  have  to  work  very 
hard,  and  encounter  the  usual  amount  of  opposition ; 
but  that  is  nothing.  No  more  idleness;  no  more 
dulness;  no  more  ' don't-know-what-to-do-with-my- 
self-ism.'" 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  in  time  for  the  examination," 
said  Lucy ;  "  but,  you  know,  I  am  olcfer  than  you, 
and  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  join  you ;  and  I  have 
no  special  aptitude.'* 

"You  don't  know  till  you  have  tried,"  said  her 
friend;  "and  for  want  of  an  aim  your  whole  life 
will  be  frittered  away." 

Lucy  sighe<^  aind  acknowledged  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  it. 

Mrs.  Tabor  was  sitting  by,  smiling  at  the  discus- 
sion. She  was  qvdto  in  the  confidence  of  the  band, 
who  always  thought  her  criticisms  worth  listening 
to ;  though  Isabel  and  her  set  were  a  little  apt  to  set 
aside  the  opinions  of  those  older  than  themselves,  on 
whom  the  new  lights  were  supposed  not  to  have 
dawned. 

"There  is  nothing,"  she  said,  breaking  in  upon  the 
dialogue,  "that  may  not  be  pursued  from  frivolous 
and  unworthy  motives.  Yours  are  neither,  my  dear," 
she  pursued,  nodding  to  her  daughter's  friend.  "To 
redeem  your  time,  and  do  good  in  the  world,  are  the 
best  incentives  you  could  choose ;  but  then  you  must 
not  learn  to  condemn  others  who  do  the  same  things 
in  a  very  different — ^possibly  in  a  humbler  way.  You 
must  not  forget  that  there  is  npthing  which  the 
motive  may  not  render  worthy  of  the  highest." 

"  Thanks,  mamma,  for  oomfug  to  the  rescue,"  said 
Lucy. 

"But  don't  you  think  that  by  making  virtue  cheap 
and  easy 'you  make  it  hardly  any  virtue  at  all?  ^ 
said  IsabeL 

"  I  do  not  think  virtue  can  ever  be  cheap  enough, 
or  eafify  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor. 

"  Simply  to  do  good,"  said  Lucy,  "  sounds  very 
easy;  but  it  is  ^he  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world." 

"Doing  good  used  to  mean  giving  in  charity,"  said 
Isabel, ^ith  a  merry  glance  at  Lucy;  "and  we  know 
now  that  that  sometimes  means  doing  positive 
harm."  (One  of  Lucy's  charitable  objects  had  just 
turned  out  a  failure.) 

"  Now  I'm  not  going  to  be  condemned  wholesale," 
said  Lucy. 
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"Tou  give  for  the  mere  love  of  giving,  Lucy — ^now, 
confess  that  you  do." 
«  Willingly,"  said  Lucy. 

"Bat  such  charity  is  not  disinterested/'  replied 
Is&bel. 

"Perhaps  not;  I  did  not  claim  for  it  any  lofty 
title/'  said  Lucy;  "though  disinterestedness  is  my 
pet  Tirtne,  and  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  real 
greatness  without  it." 

"  That  is  my  own  feeling,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor.  *'  So 
many  fail  and  fall  short  of  excellence  for  the  want  of 
it,  unable  to  resist  the  temptations  to  cultivate  social 
and  other  kinds  of  Success,  instead  of  the  true  success, 
of  \rhich  that  is  but  the  echo.  That  will  lie  among 
your  temptations,  Isabel." 

Isabel  blushed,  and  played  with  a  glove  out  of  the 
boxful  which  Lucy  was  mending.  "  That's  a  bit  of 
work  I  can't  abide,"  she  said,  '*  I  wonder  you  have 
patience  to  go  in  for  it  so  thoroughly." 

"  They  are  not  my  own,"  said  Lucy,  simply. 

"  Oh !  that's  stm  worse.     Whose  are  they  ? " 

"  Our  next-door  neighbour's." 

"AdaLovejoy?" 

"Yes." 

""Why  can't  she  mend  her  own  gloves?"  said 
Isabel ;  "  it's  too  bad  to  put  it  upon  you." 

"  I  offered  to  see  to  her  things,"  t  ai  1  Lucy ;  "  for, 
you  know,  if  you  let  everything  go  as  she  does,  you 
must  either  look  like  a  sloven,  or  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money ;  and  she  is  so  absorbed  in  her  work  that 
she  has  not  a  moment  to  spare.  She  practises  twelve 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-fotir,  I  am  sure." 

"I  wish  I  had  some  ono  to  mend  mine,"  said 
Isabel  *'  The  younger  ones  only  cobble  them,  and 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  since  Miss  Adams  left.  She 
was  so  good-natured;  she  never  wanted  asking." 

Mss  Adams  had  been  governess  to  Isabel's  younger 
sisters ;  but  had  gone  home  to  nurse  her  mother, who 
was  ill. 

"  By  the  way,  how  is  Miss  Adams's  mother  ?"  Mrs. 
Tabor  asked. 

" I  believe  she  is  better,"  said  Isabel ;  "only  it  is 
almost  a  pity,  I  think,  that  she  has  got  over  it,  for 
the  doctor  says  it  is  sure  to  return  next  winter,  and 
every  winter,  until  it  kills  her." 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  Isabel  Story  took  her 
leave.  Then  Lucy,  blushing  for  her  friend,  and  con- 
sdons  of  the  trouble  on  her  mother's  face,  went  to 
ber  and  whispered,  "  You  must  not  think  she  meant 
to  be  so  hard.  Isabel  is  very  fond  of  her  mother, 
and  would  nurse  her  as  tenderly  as  Miss  Adams." 

"  I  doubt  it,  my  dear.  That  little  speech  of  hers 
shows  a  tone  of  mind  which  I  dislike  and  dread — a 
spirit  of  impatience  with  the  weak,  the  useless,  and 
the  suffering,  which  is  spreading  nowadays^  and  which 
is  certainly  not  the  spirit  of  Christ." 

Lucy  sat  and  mended  Ada's  gloves  till  dinner-time; 
and  dinner-time  brought  her  father  and  the  daily 
duties  she  did  for  him— little  enough^  but  then  he 


would  have  missed  them  so  much.  Then  in  the 
evening  came  Ada,  and  soon  after  her  Arthur  Wildish, 
and  the  business  of  the  evening  commenced. 

Mr.  Tabor  was  very  fond  of  music ;  but  even  he 
had  enough  of  it^  and  would  sometimes  beat  a  retreat. 
Singing  singly,  er  altogether,  one  by  one,  or  in  pau-s, 
the  three  would  remain  round  the  piano  tUl  it  was 
time  to  separate  for  the  night — a  fact  of  which  they 
very  often  needed  a  gentle  reminder. 

Arthur  Wildish  had  accepted  his  second  r^ection 
by  Lucy  with  a  better  grace  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  was  as  much  at 
home  in  the  house  as  ever.  * 

"What  can  he  be  thinking  of?"  was  Mr.  Tabor's 
reflection ;  "  surely  not  of  going  on  as  before." 

"  He  has  asked  Lucy,  it  seems,  if  she  objects  to 
his  coming,  and  she  has  answered  no.  But  I  believe 
they  are  not  going  on  as  before,"  said  that  wise 
woman,  with  a  little  smile. 

"What  then?"  a^ked  Mr.  Tabor,  lifting  his  eye- 
brows. 

^*  I  believe  he  la  coming  for  somebody  else,"  she 
answered. 

"  You  don't  mean  Ada !" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  Bather  awkward,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  re-- 
flectively,  "  rather  awkward." 

"  I  shouldn't  interfere  if  I  were  you,  but  let  things 
take  their  course,"  said  his  wife. 

"No,  I  won't  interfere,"  answered  Mr.  Tabor. 
"  Lucy  hasn't  done  him  much  harm  after  all."  And 
unconsciously,  but  rather  unfairly  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Wildish  went  down  a  whole  row  of  pegs  in  Mr. 
Tabor's  estimation. 

And  this  was  why  sweet,  unselfish  Lucy  sat  and 
mended  little  Ada's  gloves,  and  saw  to  her  ribbons/ 
&C.  She  knew  what  a  quick  eye  Arthur  Wildish  had 
for  the  little  details  of  dress,  and  that  ho  took  a 
pleasure  in  seeing  Ada  look  nice. 

"She  loves  no  one  else  at  least,"  thought  Lucy, 
"  I  wonder  if  she  wiU  love  him  when  she  knows." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

▲  SHMEAD      QBANGB. 

Ajtbs  Mr.  Tabor's  return,  Philip,  too,  had  a  hoHday, 
quite  in  the  dead  season;  and  though  his  sister-in- 
law  wanted  him  to  come  with  her  and  her  children 
into  Scotland,  he  declined,  and  went  and  hid  himself 
in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  where  nobody  heard  of 
him  until  he  came  back  again,  b^nzed  with  the  sun, 
but  thinner  than  ever,  as  also  were  the  soles  of  a 
considerable  supply  of  boots  which  he  was  in 
possession  of  before  he  started.  He  certainly  had 
not  estimated  the  inexorable  cost  of  shoe-leather 
before  setting  out. 

The  long  vacation  was  over,  and  the  business  of 
the  legal  year  was  about  to  open  briskly  for  the  Arm 
of  Tabor  and  Tenterden.     Among  other  matters. 
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mised  to  be  of  considerable  importaaoe-Miiie  case  of 
**  Hindley  t;.  Baselow."  It  was  coming  into  court  con- 
trary to  Philip's  adyice.  Mr.  Hindley,  the  nephew, 
was  convinced  that  he  should  be  able  to  prove  his 
relative  insane  at  the  time  the  will  was  made«  and 
determined  to  go  on  at  all  hazards,  so  that  Messrs^ 
Tabor  and  Tenterden  had  no  alternative  save  to  lose 
their  client  or  conduct  his  suit  for  him.  And  as  some 
connections  of  Mr.  Hindley  were  old  and  valued 
clients  of  the  firm,  a  good  deal  of  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Tabor,  who 
was  thus  led  to  entertain  a  much  more  favourable 
opinion  of  its  success  than  his  partner.  Philip,  too, 
when  pressed,  had  made  the  admission  that  such  a 
life  as  old  Mr.  Baselow's  was  insane  from  beginning 
to  end,  though  only  as  all  sin  and  folly,  and  confusion 
and  beastliness  are  insane.  The  old  man  living  down 
there  on  the  dreary  flat,  adding  acre  to  acre  and 
field  to  field,  with  no  enjo3rment  save  possession^  and 
never  raising  his  eyes  higher  than  his  own  swine- 
troughs,  was  essentially  mad  to  Philip's  apprehension. 
But  that  was  not  the  view  likely  to  be  taken  by  an  en- 
lightened British  jury.  And  he  also  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Baselow  had  been  able  to  transact  his  business  up 
to  the  end,  and  moreover  to  make  that  business  pay. 
He  knew  the  number  of  his  sheep  and  the  count  of 
his  cattle,  and  nobody  about  him  had  ever  managed 
to  cheat  him  with  impunity. 

Beatrice  and  her  husband  were  coming  up  for  the 
trial,  which  was  fixed  to  take  place  early  in  November. 
They  had  had  a  good  deal  more  of  each  other's 
society  lately  than  either  of  them  had  bargained  for, 
and  they  had  found  it  a  very  different  thing  to  be 
companionable  for  a  leisure  hour  in  the  evening  in 
the  stirring  London  streets,  and  to  be  alone  for  days 
and  weeks  together  in  a  lonely  house  on  the  Essex 
marshes. 

From  the  first,  their  neighbours — at  least,  all  who 
had  'the  remotest  claims  to  respectability — ^held 
aloof.  The  new-comer's  antecedents  were  well  known, 
and  were  not  in  his  favour.  None  of  the  small  pro- 
prietors or  farmers  of  the  diatrict,  who  had  been 
his  equals,  had  ever  been  within  his  inhospitable 
doors,  and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  they  would 
seek  the  society  of  a  son  of  his,  holding  at  the  same 
time  so  equivocal  a  position — a  iK>sition  from  which 
it  was  not  impossible  that  he  might  be  ousted  any 
day.  On  these  grounds  the  respectables  ignored 
Ashmead  as  much  as  ever. 

Now  at  this  period  of  his  life  there  was  nothing 
John  Baselow  craved  for  so  much  as  respectability. 
He  held  it  to  be  the  most  independent,  the  most 
comfortable,  the  most  enjoyable  state  of  being,  and 
he  desired  to  begfin  a  career  of  respectability  at  once. 
Therefore,  on  the  very  first  Sunday  of  their  stay  at 
Ashmead  he  drove  his  wife,  very  prettily  dressed, 
over  to  church,  and  almost  gained  by  so  doing  the 
suffrages  he  so  much  desired.    Almost,  but  he  and 


ne  looJECcL  so  savage  and  morose,  and  ms  beautiful 
wife  so  unhappy,  sitting  as  she  did  as  far  apart 
from  him  as  possible,  that  before  the  service  ?ras 
over  their  neighbours  had  drawn  the  worst  possible 
auguries  concerning  the  future  of  the  pair,  and  had 
set  Mr.  Baselow  down  as  a  worthy  son  of  his  worthy 
father.  Of  course  they  compared  notes  when  they 
came  out  of  church,  and  set  the  ball  of  scandal 
going. 

"Poor  thing,  she  is  to  be  pitied, — and  she  so 
pretty,"  said  one  kindly  matron,  with  young  married 
daughters  of  her  own. 

"He's  his  father's  son — a  lowering  villain,"  said 
her  plain-spoken  husband ;  "  best  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them." 

"  She  looks  quite  ladylike,"  said  a  younger  dame ; 
"I  should  like  to  know  where  she  orders  hex 
bonnets." 

"  Perhaps  she  was  a  milliner,"  said  another,  coming 
pretty  near  the  mark.  "  Tou  know,  if  she  had  been 
a  lady,  she  would  never  have  married  him." 

"  And  see  how  he  treats  his  foster-mother,"  said  a 
third. 

"Ah,  by-the-wuy,  what  has  he  done  with  her?" 
was  the  reply — a  question  to  which  there  were  various 
answers  and  surmises  returned. 

On  this  latter  point  rumours  began  to  circulate. 
People  shuddered  as  they  heard  it  whispered  that 
he  had  shut  her  up  in  one  of  the  empty  rooms  at 
the  top  of  the  lonely  old  Grange,  and  meant  to  keep 
her  a  prisoner  there  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  People 
shuddered  and  called  to  mind  the  horrid  stories  they 
had  read  of  neglected  creatures  kept  thus  in  inhuman 
misery,  till  released  by  death  from  the  custody  of 
cruel  relatives.  Then  it  Was  reported  that  she  had 
gone  mad,  and  that  Baselow  had  taken  her  away  and 
shut  her  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Thus  the  old  house 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  a  worse  reputation  than 
ever. 

Now,  the  only  truth  there  was  in  these  stories 
would  have  told  rather  in  favour  of  John  Baselow 
than  otherwise.  It  was  true  that  he  had  shut  her 
up  and  taken  her  food  to  her  with  bis  own  hands ; 
but  it  was  because  she  had  several  times  appeared 
in  a  condition  of  helpless  intoxication.  When  she  was 
comparatively  sobered,  he  had  entreated  her  to  go 
away  with  him  peaceably,  that  he  might  place  her 
with  decent  people,  who  would  see  to  her,  while  he 
paid  the  charges  of  her  maintenance.  But  she  de- 
clined this  provision,  saying  she  would  rather  go  into 
the  imion ;  so  that  he  took  the  liberty  of  locking  her 
up,  and  then  of  deporting  her,  greatly  subdued  by  a 
continuation  of  enforced  abstinence  from  strong 
liquors,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London^  where  he 
settled  her  in  respectable  lodgings,  and  paid  her 
board  and  all  other  necessaries,  makixi^  provision 
with  the  utmost  care  for  her  comfort  and  safety. 
The  sobbings  and  ravings  which  had  been  heard  a£ 
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the  Gran^  were  bat  those  of  a  tipsy  woman;  but 

then  respectable  people  could  not  possibly  diBtinguish. 

Money,  too,  was  scarce  at  the  Grange.    There  was 

plenty  of  everything  else,  but  there  was  little  cash 

that  John  Baselow    could    lay  hands    upon,    and 

ereiybody  knows  that  without  money  it  is  useless  to 

begin  to  try  to  be  respectable.     They  could  kill  a 

sheep  or  a  pig,  and  have  as  much  pork  or  mutton  as 

they  pleased.     There  were  ducks  by  the  dozen,  and 

green  peas  by  the  bushel ;  and  John  was  very  fond 

of  duck  and  green  peas,  and,  for  that  matter,  so  was 

Beatrice.     There  was  milk,  butter,  eggs,  flour,  in 

abundance;  but  there  were  things  only  to  be  bought 

for  money,  and  when  there  was  no  money,  they  had 

•    to  be  got  on  credit,  and  credit  was  difficult  to  obtain 

down  there  it  seemed. 

Then  one  half  the  house  was  nnfumished,  and  the 
other  half  not  fit  to  be  seen,  as  Beatrice  said.    If  she 
had  been  allowed,  she  could  have  given  pretty  strong 
eyidence  as  to  the  filthy  condition  of   the  late  Mr. 
Baselow*8  house — evidence   as  pertinent  as  any  in 
showing  the  condition  of  its  owner's  mind.      The 
wainscoted  drawing-room  was  a  mere  receptacle  for 
old  lumber,  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  preter- 
natural quantity.      Other  rooms  had  been  used  as 
storerooms,  and  were  in  a  shocking  condition.     One 
gToand-floor  chamber  was   stained  with  blood  from 
floor  to  ceiling — the  blood  of  pigs  which  had  been 
sLwghtered  here.    The  dining-room  was,  indeed,  the 
only  room  that  had  remained  intact.     The  furniture 
there  had  resisted  tear  and  weaj  better  than  the  rest. 
It  was  of    dark,  solid  mahogany,  with  chairs  and 
sofas  of  horsehair,  little  the  worse  for  wear — ^that  is, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  Beatrice,  with  a 
hx)k  of  disgust  and  aversion,  caused  immediately  to 
be  expelled.     The  long  dining- table  and  the  pon- 
derous sideboard,  though  coated  with  dirt,  were  intact, 
and  Beatrice  had  them  rubbed  till  they  shone  like 
mirrors.    Four  blackened  pictures  decorated  the  walls 
of  this  apartment,  destined  to  be  her  only  sitting- 
room.     A  grim-looking  lady  in  turban  and  ruffles,  and 
a  villainous-looking  man  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass 
buttons,  represented,  or  misrepresented,  the  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baselow  of  an  earlier  generation ;  and  two  girls 
in  what  appeared  to  be  white  f  recks,  with  the  shortest 
of  short  waists,  the  one  holding  out  what  seemed  like 
a  black  apple,  the  other,  a  rose  of  the  like  hue,  did 


the  same  fo%  the  long-forgotten  sisters  of  the  dead 

I  miser.     Kot  a  book,  not  an  instrument,  not  an  oma- 

I  ment  was  in  the  house ;  they  had  all  been  destroyed 

i  long  ago,  with  the  exception  of  two  queer  goblets 

that  stood  on  the  high  mantelshelf,  and  had  the 

I  faculty  of  making  distorted  reflections  of  everything 

I  that  was  within  their  range.  The  very  chairs  became 

I  objects  of  horror,  with  crooked  legs  and  bent  backs 

I  when  they  stood  opposite ;  and  as  for  the  human  face 

divine,  it   wa8    rendered    hideous    beyond    expres- 

I  sion.   Beatrice  would  have  swept  them  away  likewise ; 

I  but  they  amused  her  husband,  especially  when  they 

I  annoyed  her  by  making  her  face  at  once  ridiculous 

and  detestable. 

Beatrice  did  the  best  she  could  for  this  dismal 
apartment,  cleansing  and  brightening  whatever  would 
cleanse  and  brighten,  and  fllling  earthenware  jugs 
and  basins  with  such  garlands  of  roses  as  were  worthy 
I  of  china  and  Sevres.  It  gave  her  employment  for  a 
week  or  two  to  do  this,  and  do  it  likewise  for  the  bed- 
I  room  and  dressing-room  which  she  had  selected.  It 
was  even  more  difficult,  for  the  miser's  bedroom  had 
been  squalid  beyond  description.  The  hangings  had 
dropped  piecemeal,  eaten  by  the  moths,  which  nearly 
put  out  the  candles  the  first  time  they  were  lighted, 
and  the  carpet  was  gone  from  the  same  cause,  the 
remains  of  it  lying  in  a  comer  of  the. lumber-room. 
The  chairs — ^they  had  once  belonged  to  the  drawing- 
room,  for  the  seats  and  backs  were  embroided  with 
wreaths  of  fiowers  on  a  ground  of  drab  cloth — ^pro- 
bably the  girls  whose  efBgies  were  in  the  dining-room 
had  worked  at  them  for  years,  summer  and  winter — 
were  half  eaten  up.  Slender-legged  toilet  tables  and 
washstands  had  given  up  the  ghost,  and  were  lying, 
wormed  through,  among  the  lumber.  A  broken  chair 
held  a  brown  earthenware  basin,  and  a  cracked  glass 
hung  on  a  nail  above  had  sufficed  for  old  Mr.  Baselow. 
It  was  wonderful,  the  improvement  Beatrice  made 
with  the  materials  at  her  disposal,  and  a  few  inex- 
pensive purchases.  For  the  rest  nothing  could  be 
done  until  the  case  of  the  will  was  settled.  Then 
John  Baselow  intended  to  furnish  the  house  in  first- 
rate  style.  But  in  the  meantime  the  only  glimpse 
of  happiness  which  visited  Beatrice  was  that  which 
came  to  her  in  the  course  of  making  those  rooms  in 
the  old  house  habitable  for  herself  and  her  husband. 
{To  he  continued.') 


iTt>\  "D^SKY  twilight  and  darkest  night— 
'' ''       These  are  the  hours  for  rest : 


Cs^jt--* 


Close  the  sad  eyes,  for  the  aching  light 
Has  faded  away  in  the  west. 

Trouble,  sorrow,  and  cruel  pain — 

For  all  that  is  better  not — 
Ye  are  over,  and  Best  returns  again — 

Peace  after  the  battle  fought. 


BEST  AND   PEACE. 

Peace !— yes,  the  peace  of  an  answered  prayer. 

Not  oblivion's  easeful  rest ; 
Like  the  peace  and  rest  of  the  old,  old  air 

I  heard  on*  my  mother's  breast. 

When  a  little  child,  long,  long  ago. 

Tired  out  with  my  lessons  and  play, 
Listing  her  lullaby,  soft  and  low, 
'  On  her  loving  breast  I  lay.  Iakthb. 
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THE  QUIVER. 


SCRIPTURE     LESSONS     FOR     SCHOOL     AND     HOME. 

SCRIPTUEE  CHARACTERS.    Second  Series.   No.  14.    St.  Peter.    Part  II. 


Chapters  to  he  read — Parts  of  Matt,  sdv.,  xvi. 

[ETEE'S  WORDS  (I.)  Read  Matt.  xvi.  13 
— 20.  (1)  Confesses  Christ.  Ask  whom 
the  Jews  had  been  expecting  to  come; 
why  did  they  want  a  deliverer  ?  Eef er 
to  the  tribute-money  (Matt.  xxii.  21),  and 
the  frequent  mention  of  Boman  centurions.  Which 
of  our  Lord's  names  showed  His  office  as  Prince? 
Messiah  (Hebrew),  or  Christ  (Greek),  both  meaning 
anointed.  But  was  His  kingdom  of  this  world  ?  Whom 
did  the  Jews  first  think  was  the  Christ?  Where  was 
John  the  Baptist  now  ?  Eefer  to  John's  testimony  to 
Christ  (John  i.  29)^  Others  thought  He  was  Elijah, 
because  of  prophecy  in  Mai.  v.  5.  Show  how  they 
ought  to  have  known  better,  because  Christ's  miracles 
and  teaching  (John  v.  36),  besides  the  witness  of 
Scripture  (John  v.  39),  spoke  plainly  of  ECim.  Jesus 
now  asks  disciples  its  opinion  of  Him.  Who  answered? 
Show  how  bold  and  full  and  dear  Peter's  answer  was. 
What  made  him  so  certain  ?  Because  not  only  had 
testimony  of  John  and  miracles  of  Christ,  but  went 
about  with  and  lived  with  Christ;  therefore  Peter 
had  witnesp  in-himself  revealed  by  "  the  Father."  Now 
saetbe  result  of  his  confession  of  Christ,  (a)  His  nature 
is  changed.  No  longer  merely  Simon  (a  hearer),  but 
Poter  (a  stone).  Upon  him,  and  such  as  like  him 
are  strong  in  faith,  Christ  will  build  His  Church. 
Ask  how  this  was  fulfilled.  At  his  preaching  3,000 
believed  and  formed  the  infant  Church  (Acts  iL  41). 
(6)  Se  is  to  have  avthority,  "By  his  strong  faith  he 
will  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  many  (Acts  x. 
34;  XV.  7);  he  will  make  laws,  punish,  settle  matters 
in  the  Church  in  Christ's  name  (Acts  v.  9;  vi.  2,  &c.) 
Why  was  he  thus  honoured  ?  Not  for  any  good  in 
himself,  only  as  "Peter" — i,e,,  made  strong  by  faith, 
could  do  anything.  Were  these  promises  to  him 
alone?  Does  he  claim  them  for  himself  above 
others?  No;  they  were  for  all  Christ's  ministers, 
who  through  faith  receive  power  (see  1  Cor.  iii.  7, 11). 
(2)  Rebukes  Christ,  (Read  Matt.  xvi.  20— 23.)  What 
would  Peter  want  to  do  at  once  ?  Was  he  allowed  to 
go  out  and  use  his  power  of  persuading  men  that 
Jesus  was  Christ  ?  Why  not  ?  Show  that  the  people 
having  refused  the  evidence  are  not  to  have  more 
teaching  now;  besides,  the  disciples  want  more  in- 
struction. They  have  received  Christ's  earlier  teach- 
ing; must  now  hear  new  things.  What  are  they? 
What  strange  words!  Surely  Christ,  the  anointed 
Messiah,  can  conquer  enemies.  What  does  Poter  say 
(ver.  22)  ?  How  is  he  answered  ?  Show  why  this  was. 
Peter  before,  speaking  Grod's  words,  was  blessed; 
now  speaking  his  own  words  is  a  tempter  like  Satan. 
Wherein  lay  his  fault?  (a)  Conceit:  thinking  he 
knew  all  about  Christ ;  only  knew  part — His  power 
as  seen  by  miracles^  not  His  atonement  by  means  of 


pain  and  death.  (6)  Love  of  ease.  What  was  his 
mind  full  of  ?  Eeigning,  power,  glory ;  did  not  like 
to  hear  of  suffering  and  death.  But  sin  could  only  be 
put  away  by  death  of  Sinless  One ;  therefore  irhen 
speaking  thus  was  speaking  in  Satan's  caase,  who 
would  have  triumphed  had  Christ  not  died. 

Pbactical  lessons.  (1)  Ask  what  we  must  thiiik 
of  Christ.  Not  merely  as  man,  great  example,  bnt 
as  Christ,  Son  of  God.  What  effect  this  faith  vill 
have  upon  us — ^make  us  strong  in  working  for  Christ, 
teaching  others  about  Him,  building  up  His  Church. 
Are  we  doing  this  ?  (2)  Christ  requires  Hia  servants 
to  be  like  Him  in  suffeAig.  No  cross,  no  crown 
(Rom.  viii.  17).    If  shrink  from  suffering  are  not  His. 

II.  Peter's  deeds.  (1)  Walks  on  the  water.  (Read 
Matt.  xiv.  23 — 33.)  The  story  being  well  known  the 
teacher  will  not  need  to  dwell  much  upon  it.  In  a 
few  vivid  words  bring  before  the  children  the  scene : 
the  dark  night;  the  raging  storm;  the  apparition 
on  the  waters;  the  well-known  voice;  Peter's  leaving 
the  ship ;  the  others  all  crowding  to  see ;  the  few 
steps  in  safety ;  the  fear,  cry  for  help,  rescue ;  return 
to  the  ship ;  the  calm ;  the  adoration  of  the  sailors 
(ver.  33).  Then  draw  out  the  following  points :  (o) 
Peter* s  boldness.  Htive  seen  his  strong  faith  in  Christ, 
How  is  faith  shown?  (James  ii.  14.)  This  walking  on 
sea  a  wonderful  sign  of  what  Christ's  power  can  make 
a  man  do ;  but  Peter  did  greater  things  than  these 
afterwards  (Acts  v.  15).  (6)  Petet^sfear.  Why  was  he 
afraid  ?  Because  looked  away  from  Christ  to  the  waves : 
his  faith  failed.  So  did  Abraham's  when  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xii.  11).  (c)  Peter's  cry :  his  sinking  made  him 
again  turn  to  Jesus ;  he  had  some  faith,  though  only 
a  little.     Was  Christ  ever  called  upon  in  vain  ? 

(2)  Denies  Christ.  (Read  Matt.  xivi.  69—75.)  This 
story,  too,  is  well  known.  Bemind  how  Christ  had 
foretold  the  denial.  Ask  what  led  to  it.  Fear  of 
man— of  ridicule,  perhaps  of  death.  Had  been  specially 
warned,  prayed  for,  still  fell  into  sin  because  trusting 
to  himself,  instead  of  seeking  Christ's  aid. 

PitACTicAJi  LESSONS.  Show  children  bow  must 
cling  to  Christ,  not  merely  in  sunshine,  but  storm ; 
not  merely  on  Sunday  in  religious  services,  but  in 
week;  exposed  to  ridicule,  reproach  for  Christ  If 
endure,  are  happy  (1  Peter  iv.  13),  like  Paul  ^nd  Sili» 
singing  in  prison  (Acts  xvi.  25).  If  deny  Christ, 
liable  to  be  denied  by  Him  (Mark  viii.  38). 
QuesHons  to  he  answered. 

1.  What  sort  of  a  prince  were  the  Jews  expecting  ? 

2.  Explain  the  word  Christ.  When  was  Christ 
anointed,  and  for  what  offices  ? 

3.  What  confession  of  faith  did  Peter  make,  and 
how  was  he  rewarded  ? 

4.  What  led  to  Peter's  rebuke  of  Christ  ? 

5.  Describe  hia  walking  on  the  water. 
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IN  THKEE   PARTS. 

PAET  TL  .      « Wliy,  you  poor,  silly,  darling  mother,  have  you 

OR  the  next  two  days  Tnlian  worked  away  |  been  storing  all  this  grief  in  your  heart,  without 
at  her  sketch  more  steadily  than  she  letting  me  know  anything  about  it?"  he  exclaimed 
had  ever  been  known  to  apply  herself  i  tenderly,  kneeling  down  by  her  side  and  placing 
to  anything  before.  It  was  a  point  of  j  one  arm  lovingly  round  her.  "  What  treason !  I 
honour  between  the  two  that  neither  was  I  have  hit  on  a  suitable  punishment.  Your  ugly,  t^re- 
to  see  the  other's  drawing  till  it  was  com-  j  some,  deformed  Bertram  shall  be  bound  to  your 
plete,  so  that  no  little  curiosity  was  felt  '  apron-strings  for  ever.  He  utterly  refuses  to  quit 
by  the  young  artists  as  to  the  result  of  i  your  side.  Let  me  see  how  you  bear  up  against  the 
their  respective  eflforts.  But  at  last  both  were  finished  I  sentence,"  and  he  turned  his  mother's  face  towards 
and  submitted  for  inspection.  Uncle  Barnard  was  him,  and  looked  at  her  with  his  large  expressive  eyes, 
to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  whose  individual  hand    full  of  the  tenderest  devotion. 


had   been   at  work,  so  that  he  might  give  a  true 
and  impartial  judgment. 

How  Lilian's  heart  beat  when  he  took  up  the 
topmost  drawing.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
she  remained  silent  while  Uncle  Barnard  scanned 
her  work  so  leisurely. 

"Beautiful!  upon  my  word,"  he  exclaimed  pre- 
sently; "it's  almost  like  a  photograph." 

This  was  certainly  a  tribute  to  the  faithfulness 
of  the  representation,  if  nothing  else ;  but  Uncle 
Barnard  was  not  much  of  an  artist. 

Bat  there  was  Bertram's  drawing  yet  to  be  seen. 
Unde  Barnard  took  it  up  and  slowly  lifted  the  tissue 
paper. 

"  The  other  is  beautiful,  but  this,  I  should  say,  is 
perfect,"  was  Uncle  Barnard's  fiat,  and  Bertie's  pic- 
ture certainly  was  wonderfully  well  done.  Both  were 
carefully  finished  studies,  but  there  was  an  unmis- 
takable difference ;  Bertie  had  certainly  won. 

There  was  no  further  time  to  be  lost,  so  prepara- 
tions were  set  on  foot  at  once  for  his  departure,  but, 
before  many  days  had  elapsed  Bertram  could  see  that 
his  mother  was  greatly  distressed;  her  face  bore 
the  traces  of  sleepless  nights  and  many  tears,  and 
he  was  grieved  to  see  how  greatly  she  dreaded  the 
parting. 

"Are  you  so  averse  to  my  leaving,  mother  dear?" 
he  asked  suddenly  one  day,  prompted  by  the  sight 
of  her  sad,  tearful  face. 

"  I  am  trying  to  think  that  it  is  the  best  thing  for 
you,  dear,"  she  replied,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerful- 
ness. 

"Are "you  not  quite  sure,  then,  that  it  is?"  he 
demanded. 

"  Not  quite,"  she  replied ;  "  but  perhaps  that  is  a 
little  selfishness  on  my  part,  for  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  my  poor  boy  being  ap  far  away  from  me. 
Buffering  I    know    not  what  anguish   of   body   or 


"My  dear  boy,  I  cannot  accept  such  a  sacrifice 
at  your  hands.  My  fears  may  be  groundless.  God 
grant  that  they  may  be." 

*' Sacrifice!"  echoed  Bertram;  "I  repudiate  such 
a  notion.  You  are  treating  me  shamefully,  putting 
all  the  love  on  your  side,  and  crediting  me  with  none. 
I  really  won't  stand  it,  you  most  unjust  of  mothers. 
Acknowledge  your  injustice  and  crave  my  forgive- 
ness if  you  wish  to  preserve  peace  among  us." 

"  T^iis  is  but  the  decision  of  a  moment,"  she  con- 
tinued, smiling  at  his  enthusiasm ;  "  you  would  soon 
repent  it,"  she  added,  arguing  as  much  with  herself 
as  him. 

*'  So  you  would  drive  me  away  from  you,"  he 
answered.  "And  what  should  I  do  without  my  mother  ? 
We  must  all  have  been  mad  ever  to  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  I  have  been  so  well  lately  that  I  have 
only  thought  of  myself  as  in  tolerable  health,  and 
ignored  the  probability  of  my  having  another  terrible 
bout  of  illness.  Mother  mine,  you  have  brought  me 
to  my  senses;  it  is  not  too  late  to  get  Lilian's  things 
ready  if  we  work  hard.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  I 
am  going  to  inform  the  household  generally,  and  my 
father  in  particular,  of  the  change  in  our  arrange- 
ments, and  expect  to  see  Lily  execute  a  jig  on  her 
head  as  a  token  of  her  delight. 

**  May  I  change  my  mine!  about  going  ?  I  am  afraid 
after  all  I  am  not  strong  enough,"  he  asked  of  his 
father,  and  beyond  a  little  reprimand  for  not  having 
made  up  his  mind  sooner,  no  objection  was  made. 

Bertram  had  spoken  truly,  when  he  denied  feeling  ' 
disappointment.  His  devoted  love  for  his  mother 
having  been  roused  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
being  at  that  moment  paramount,  he  was  rendered 
incapable,  for  the  time  being,  of  any  other  strong 
feeling,  but  when  this  ebullition  had  calmed  down,, 
he  began  to  realise  that  it  was  really  a  very  keen 
disappointment.      His  visit  to  Rome  was  to  furnish 


loneliness  of  mind,  and  I  unable  to  soothe  or  tend  |  him  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  knowledge,  to 
my  darling.  You  know,  Bertie,  I  have  always  been  ;  strike  the  key-note  of  future  achievements,  to  be  in 
your  nurse,  and  I  do  not  fancy  that  you  are  sti'ong  i  fact  the  opening  up  of  a  new  career ;  and  now  all 
enough  to  do  without  my  care."  these  day-dreams  must  vanish.     "  Oh !  but  what  a 
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wretch  I  am/'  he  said  to  himself,  when  these  ideas 
began  to  intrude  themselves  upon  him.  "  I  am 
phicing  my  craving  for  knowledge  in  the  scale 
against  my  mother's  love  for  me,  when  one  is  light  as 
dust  in  comparison  to  the  other."  At  this  moment 
his  eye  fell  on  the  school  motto  hanging  over  the 
mantelpiece.  .  "  I  wonder  whether  my  present  pain 
will  be  my  future  gain/'  he  thought.  "  I  doubt  not 
that  it  will  be,  for  I  feel  that  my  decision  is  God- 
directed." 

Lilian  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears  when  she 
heard  the  good  news,  and  so  much  was  she  taken 
u^  with  the  idea  of  becoming  Aunt  Barnard's 
adopted  daughter,  that  it  was  not  imtil  the  ^ime  of 
departure  drew  very  close  that  she  began  to  have 
some  sad  thoughts  in  connection  with  leaving  l\er 
childish  home.  "  But  it  is  only  for  two  years, 
and  that  is  not  such  a  very  long  time,'.'  she  argued 
with  herself.  ' 

The  leave-taking  was,  of  course,  rather  sad.  Mrs. 
Watson  was  too  affectionate  a  mother  to  bear  easily 
the  parting  from  any  of  her  children,  but  her  intense 
thankfulness  that  Bertram  had  been  left  behind 
prevented  her  from  feeling  so  acutely  as  she  might 
otherwise  have  done. 

Lilian's  first  letter  was  dated  from  Paris.  She 
was  enchanted  with  everything ;  she  had  turned  out 
a  capital  sailor,  and  had  quite  enjoyed  the  trip  across 
Channel,  but  poor  Aunt  Barnard  had  been  terribly 
upset.  They  had  already  seen  some  lovely  scenery, 
and  were  going  to  stay  a  day  or  two  in  Paris  to  see 
some  of  the  sights.  A  little  postscript  added  that 
she  wished  she  knew  a  little  more  French,  at  which 
Bertram  laughed,  and  remarked  that  Lilian  was  soon 
beginning  to  find  out  the  value  of  study. 

In  Lilian's  letter  came  a  slight  description  of  some 
of  the  sights  she  had  seen  in  Paris.  *'  It  is  so  different 
from  London,"  she  wrote;  '*the  streets  are  so  wide 
and  the  buildings  so  handsome,  and  the  people,  oh, 
so  beautifully  dressed!  I  never  saw  anything  like  it 
before.  We  have  been  to  see  lots  of  churches,  which 
I  didn't  think  were  very  interesting,  though  they 
certainly  were  very  grand,  especially  La  Madeleine 
and  Notre  Dame ;  and  at  one  very  old  church  called 
St.  Germain's,  we  were  told  that  by  its  bell  the 
signal  was  given  for  some  dreadful  massacre — that 
of  the  Huguenots,  I  think.  We  have  seen  lots  of 
statues,"  Lilian  went  on.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  place 
of  statues ;  there  are  whole  galleries  full  of  them, 
besides  those  in  the  streets  -,  but  I  really  cannot  see 
what  there  is  in  them  for  so  many  people  to  run 
after,  for  they  all  have  very  large  waists,  and  their 
hair  twisted  into  ugly  little  nobs." 

"Poor  Lily,  she  is  incorrigible/*  laughed  Bertio 
after  the  letter  had  been  read,  and  just  a  little  feeling 
of  bitterness  crept  into  his  heart  that  Lilian,  who 
understood  it  so  little,  should  be  having  an  opportunity 
that,  if  it  had  been  his,  he  would  have  so  keenly 
appreciated. 


The  next  letter  they  received  was  from  Florence. 
It  contained  an  account  of  more  beautiful  Bceneiy, 
grand  churches,  monuments,  and  sculpture.  The 
sight  of  mountains  seemed  to  have  struck  her  more 
than  anything  she  had  yet  seen.  "  You  cannot  imagine 
how  grand  they  are,"  she  wrote;  "  they  seem  to  reach 
from  heaven  to  earth.  We  have  tried  one  ascent,  but 
I  did  not  ei^'oy  it  at  all.  It  was  terribly  cold,  and 
felt  frightfully  dangerous." 

No  more  letters  came  from  'Lilian  until  she  had 
reached  Rome,  and  then  they  were  so  full  of  won- 
derful things  she  had  seen  that  it  would  take  up 
all  my  space  to  give  an  account  of  them.  She  saw 
St.  Peter's — most  gorgeous  of  cathedrals;  and  the 
Vatican,  which  contains  some  of  the  rarest  works  of 
art  the  world  has  produced. 

Uncle  and  Aunt  Barnard  settled  down  finally  in  a 
charming  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  Bome.  And  then 
Lilian  found  time  for  a  little  home-sickness,  which, 
however,  soon  wore  off  as  she  became  taken  up  with 
masters  and  studies,  which  seemed  to  have  become 
more  genial  to  her.  Music  was  her  chief  passion,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  in  a  fairway  of  attaining  etoellence 
in  it.  "  The  music  in  the  churches  here  is  so  lovely/' 
she  told  them,  "  that  no  one  who  has  heard  it  could 
possibly  forget ;  but  you  must  not  imagine  that  we 
are  neglecting  our  own  church  in  this  IKoman  Catholic 
country.  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  hear  an  English  ser- 
vice  so  far  away  from  home."  By  degree  a  smatter- 
ing of  Italian  crept  into  her  letters,  which  drew  from 
Bertram  the  remark,  that  Lilian  would  "  turn  out  an 
accomplished  young  lady  after  all." 
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127.  How  many  times  is  it  recorded  that  God 
appeared  to  Solomon  P 

128.  Who  a^e  compared  in  Scripture  to  *'  a  deaf 
adder?" 

129.  St.  Paul,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
records  one  appearance  of  our  Lord's  after  His  resur- 
rection which  is  given  by  only  one  of  the  Evangelists. 
Which? 

130.  Give  two  reasons  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  .why  God  delivered  the  Jews  from 
Egyptian  bondage. 

131.  Quote  two  passages  from  St.  Paul's  writings 
to  show  that  Christians  should  pray  for  those  in 
affliction,  and  endeavour  to  sucooor  and  comfort 
them.  

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE   304. 

113.  "Agony"  (Luke  xxii.  44). 

114.  Matt.  iv.  11 ;  Luke  xxii.  43. 
Ilj5.  1  Cor.  XV.  46. 

llis.  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19). 

117.  St.  Luke's  (x.  1). 

118.  "The  stone  which  the  builders  refoaed  is 
become  the  headstone  of  the  comer"  (Ps.  cxriii,  22). 
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TO   A  MOSS-ROSE  IN   CHEAPSIDK 

BY  W.    C.    BENNBTT. 


jTKAT  you,  you  flush  our  city  air. 


vyif/        You,  Summer's  boast  and  pride; 
^^''-^  ,  You  bom  to  show  all  things  most  fair 
Less  fair  by  your  sweet  side  I 

TOIi.    IX. 


What  with  our  feverish  thirst  for  gold 
Have  you,  sweet  thing,  to  do  ? 

Where  all  things  else  are  bought  and  sold, 
Bose,  will  they  barter  you  P 
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Of  whom  all  else  is  here  so  dumb, 
Our  thought  of  her  grows  weak ; 

Show  us  with  more  than  this  poor  life 

.    Of  streets  we  have  to  do ; 

Adieu  to  all  the  city's  strife^ 
I'm  far,  sweet  rose,  with  you. 

What  pleasant  thoughts  you  bring  to-day ! 

What  leafy  covmtry  hours. 
Haunts  where  the  long  day  dies  away 

From  grass-plots  heaped  with  flowers ! 
With  fountained  lawns  my  eyes  yon  bless  5 

Trim  walks  I  loiter  through ; 
In  peace  and  garden  quietness 

I  dwell,  sweet  rose,  with  you. 

Ah,  now  a  cottage  front  you  bring,    • 

A  porch  cool  shadows^ll. 
Up  which  sweet  honeysuckles  ding 

And  wander  at  their  will ; 


The  glowing  summer  moon  for  me 
Is  flushed,  sweet  rose,  with  you. 

O  quiet  thoughts,  stay  with  me,  stay. 

You  leafy  summer  hours ! 
All  me  !  but  life  must  deal  to-day 

With  other  things  than  flowers ! 
Come,  city  thoughts !  come,  work  and  caie  I 

Adieu,  sweet  dreams,  adieu ; 
Of  thoughts  full  poor  must  be  the  shore 

I  give,  sweet  ifose,  to  you. 

O  drooping  bud !  O  weary  change. 

This  grey  and  stony  street 
For  all  that  to  our  eyes  is  strange. 

All  yours  were  wont  to  meet ! 
Yet  I  too.  Nature's  child,  I  pine 

Her  far-off  face  to  view  ; 
As  weary  are  these  thoughts  of  mine 

As  those  that  wither  you. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 
INA  had  returned  to  London  about  a 
fortnight  when  the  day  arrived  for 
Buth's  departure;  Maurice  was  going 
too,  partly  to  escort  Euth,  and  partly 
to  see  Mr.  Leighton,  who  had  already 
written  him  a  very  cordial  letter,  and  wished  to  see 
him.  Accordingly,  one  day  early  in  October,  Stephen 
drove  Maurice  and  Euth  to  the  station  and  for  some 
time  the  three  walked  up  and  down  the  platform, 
waiting  for  the  train.  "When  it  arrived  at  length, 
and  Maurice  and  Euth  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
Stephen  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  door,  talking  to 
Maurice,  while  Euth  listened  silently,  and  looked  wist- 
fully at  Stephen's  sad  face,  which  appeared  almost 
sadder  when  he  turned  to  her  with  a  smile,  and  said, 
"Euth,  this  departure  is  different  from  your  last. 
You  never  looked  happier  than  now." 

Euth's  happiness  seemed  of  rather  a  doubtful  cast, 
for  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  answered  with 
a  quivering  lip,  as  she  put  out  her  hand,  "I  don't 
like  going  away  from  you  though.  Dr.  Eae." 

The  train  began  to  move.  Stephen  waited'  on  the 
platform  until  he  could  no  longer  see  ^uth  looking 
out.  When  the  little  station  was  out  of  sight,  Euth 
sank  back  on  her  seat  with  a  sigh. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  my  little  Euth  ? ''  asked 
Maurice. 

**I  don't  know,"  she  answered  tremulously;  "1 
don't  know  whether  I  feel  happy  or  unhappy." 

"Isn't  that  treason  to  me?"  asked  Maurice, 
smiling. 


"No.  But  I  can't  help  thinking  that  Dr.  Eae 
looked  so  sad.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
him." 

"  Is  it  not  natural  that  he  should  lo6k  sad  when 
you  are  going  away  ?  You  seem  hardly  to  recollect 
your  importance  to  every  one." 

"  Oh,  Maurice !  if  I  didn't  recollect  my  importance 
to  you,  should  I  be  as  happy  as  I  am  ?" 

"  I  was  setting  myself  aside,  because  I  regarded 
that  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  I  have  often  noticed 
your  tendency  to  disregard  your  own  influence  on 
others." 

"  That  is  because  I  feel  as  if  I  did  not  have  anj'. 
I  am  so  dependent  on  others."  Then  Buth  suddenly 
looked  up  with  a  laugh,  and  said,  "I  never  could 
have  lived  a  ^l)inson  Crusoe  life ;  it  would  have 
killed  me." 

"  You  would  have  been 

'  A  flower  bom  to  blash  tinsccn, 
And  waste  its  tragratice  on  the  desert  air.' 

In  that  case  what  would  have  become  of  me  ?  I 
should  have  lived  and  died  a  bachelor." 

"  No,  you  would  have  seen  some  other  girl  that 
you  would  have  cared  for.  I  don't  think  you  are  of 
the  bachelor  type." 

"  Then  you  don't  regard  my  choice  as  any  compli- 
ment to  you  especially.  From  that  I  am  to  infer,  I 
suppose,  that  it  is  merely  chance,  your  preference  of 
me. 

"Yes,  in  one  sense.  Because,  Maurice,  I  don't 
think  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  that  I  could 
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have  loved.  Of  course,  now,  I  could  never  love  any 
one  else  but  yon,  only  in  the  first  instance  circum- 
stances decide  the  question." 

*'  My  darling  child,"  said  Maurice,  who  had  been 
listening  with  some  amusement  to  Buth's  avowal, 
'*  this  certainly  does  not  sound  Uke  the  romantic  love 
one  reads  of  in  books ;  it  takes  down  my  pride,  and 
humbles  me  considerably." 

£nth  smiled,  but  then  became  grave  again,  and 
began  veiy  earnestly,  "  Maurice  dear,  I  do  want  you 
to  understand,  and  not  to  laugh  at  me.  It  isn't  a 
prosaic  idea  at  aJl,  really ;  it  only  shows  that  sym- 
pathy is  wider  spread.  And  love  is  sympathy,  isn't 
it?""^ 

"Yes,"  replied  Maurice,  "I  agree  with  your  doc- 
trine in  reality;   but  I  like 'to  make  yon  talk  about 
things.    Do  you  know  why  ?" 
"No." 

"Per  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because  sometimes 
jou  are  shy  with  me,  and  I  mean  to  cure  you,  so  that 
I  may  have  tlie  benefit  of  all  you  can  say  if  you  will ; 
Eecondly,  because  then  the  expression  comes  into  your 
face  that  you  used  to  have  when  you  were  dreamy, 
and  would  never  tell  me  what  you  were  thinking 
about.  I  used  to  try  and  catch  that  look  in 
sketching  you."  

CHAPTEB  IIX. 
Musics  took  up  his  abode  in  London  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  he  began 
to  work  hard  at  his  painting,  which  had  lately  been 
Eomewhat  neglected.  In  the  spring  he  sent  some 
pictures  to  the  Academy,  which  were  highly  spoken  of 
in  the  papers,  and  Buth  collected  all  the  notices  she 
could  lay  her  hands  on,  and  treasured  them  carefully, 
as  some  compensation  for  the  fact  that  all  the  pic- 
tures  were  sold,  and  that  she  would  not  be  likely 
to  see  thPTH  again. 

In  the  summer  Buth  went  to  Manchester,  on  a 
Ti^it  to  Mary  and  Bayrell,  and  stayed  there  long 
enough  for  Maurice  to  grow  impatient  at  the  length 
of  her  absence.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
came  down  ttnexpectodly  and  after  a  few  days  carried 
her  off  to  the  Willows  in  triumph. 

One  evening  Maurice  wa?  going  home  with  Buth, 
up  the  stream,  from  the  Forsters*.  He  rowed  dili- 
gently for  some  time,  then  resting  on  his  oars, 
he  said  ezultingly,  "Only  three  weeks  to-day, 
Buth  I" 

Huth  looked  up  from  the  water,  in  which  she  had 
been  idly  dabbling:  her  hand,  and  sighed  in  answer. 

"  This  has  been  such  a  short  year  !  I  almost  wish 
ve  were   going   to  have  another  like  it,"  she  said 

presently;  **no,  I  don't,  except " 

"  That  you  do  repent  a  little,"  suggested  Maurice, 
emiling. 

"  Xo,  I  only  feel  as  if  by  making  any  change  we 
should  break  the  spell  of  happinpss." 
"  You  superstitious  Httle  goose  I  **  laughed  Maurice. 


"What  calamity  does  your  vivid  imagination  con- 
jure up  ?" 

"Nothing  especial,  and  of  course,  really,  it  will 
be  more  perfect  than  ever,  as  we  shall  live  so  near, 
because  we  shall  see  Mrs.  Bae  and  Stephen  so  often. 
Do  you  know,  Maurice,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  if 
we  came  down  here  at  once,  just  because  of  that," 
said  Buth,  laughing. 

"  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  answered  Maurice,  rowing 
more  vigorously  again,  and  looking  gravely  at  Buth 
for  a  minute  before  he  said,  *'  Darliiig,  I  think  you 
ought  to  know,  now  that  Stephen  has  decided  upon 
it,  that  he  is  going  away." 

"Going  away  I"  echoed  Buth  in  dismay;  "when?" 

"  In  about  a  month.  Have  you  never  heard  him 
speak  of  wishing  to  go  to  France,  since  the  war  broke 
out?" 

"  Oh,  Maurice !  is  he  really  going  there  ?    I  have 

heard  him  speak  of  it,  but  I  never  thought  he  meant 

'  it  seriously."     Buth  turned  quite  pale  as  she  spoke, 

and  then  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Can't  he  be  persuaded 

not  to  go  ?     It  is  so  dreadful  i"     She  shuddered  and 

1  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

I      "  I  have  dreaded  telling  you  this,  dear  child,"  said 

Maiurice,  tenderly.     "  I  waited  until  I  knew  it  would 

be  impossible,  even  if  desirable,  to  keep  it  from  you. 

Stephen  is  quite  determined  now." 

"Maurice,  I  must  try  to  persuade  him — but  it  is 
sure  to  be  of  no  use.     What  can  be  done  ?" 

"Nothing,  dear.  Bemember  he  wishes  to  go. 
He  will  be  happier  if  he  does  so.  Why  should  you 
try  to  oppose  it,  or  be  so  unhappy  about  it  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid,  Maurice,"  sobbed  Buth,  "  there  will 
be  danger,  won't  there  ? " 

"A  doctor  is  not  necessarily  exposed  to  great 
danger.  It  depends  upon  where  his  duties  lie.  You 
must  not  at  once  look  on  the  dark  side  of  the  case, 
Buth.  Look  at  mother.  Is  she  not  devotedly  fond 
ofStepljen?" 

"Yes." 

"  She  knows  he  is  going,  and  yet  she  is  cheerful, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  remain. 
Stephen  has  told  her  all  about  it,  so  run  in  and  talk 
to  her,  and  hear  all  she  has  to  say." 

Maurice  jumped  out  of  the  boat  and  then  turned 
round  and  helped  Buth  out.  "  Stephen  would  not 
like  to  see  your  pale  little  face,*'  he  said  as  ho  kissed 
her. 

"Maurice,  the  spell  is  broken  now,"  she  whispered. 

"  My  darling  !"  he  exclaimed,  reproachfully.  Buth 
looked  up  quickly,  and  seeing  his  pained  expression, 
added  remorsefully,  "No— no,  I  don't  mean  that, 
because  it  con  never  be  in  one  sense — never."  And 
she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  clung  to  him, 
so  that  Maurice  could  not  doubt  her  earnest  words. 

A  long  talk  with  Mrs.  Bae  that  evening,  and 
another  with  Stephen  when  she  went  out  for  a  drive 
with  him  the  next  morning,  besides  the  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  happiness^  which  Buth  felt  in  spite  of 
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herself,  restored  her  to  something  like  her  ordinary 
condition^  and  the  days  glided  away,  bringing  the 
wedding  nearer  and  nearer. 

Letty  Heath  and  Maude  Ashleigh  were  to  be 
Bath's  bridesmaids,  and  Jack  Forster  the  grooms- 
man. 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  aU  the  world  were  going  to  be 
at  your  wedding,  Bath,"  said  Mrs.  Bae  one  evening, 
as  they  were  seated  in  the  garden,  "you  ought  to 
feel  honoored." 

"The  honour  ia  ohiefly  Maurioe's,  I  think," 
answered  Buth. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Maurice.  ^ 

"Oh !  but  I  like  to  think  so,  beoaose  I  am  Tery 
proud  of  your  having  so  many  friends.  *I  wish  I 
could  be  a  spectator  of  the  wedding,  to  see  how 
pretty  it  will  look." 

"  If  you  were  only  a  spectator  it  would  not  look 
pretty." 

"  Oh,  Maurice !  don't  be  silly,"  said  Buth,  laugh- 
ing; "and  rude  too.  Think  how  pretty  Mrs.  Bae 
will  look,  and  Tina,  and  Maude,  and — everybody.  I 
mean  all  the  ladies.  Oh,  Stephen !  I  meant  to  tell 
you  to  be  sure  not  to  have  your  hair  cut  on  your 
forehead  again,  it  will  be  just  the  right  length  by 
then." 

"I  will  remember  your  injunctions,"  replied 
Stephen,  opening  a  book  which  lay  on  his  knee  as  if 
to  read,  but  after  all  watching  Buth  as  she  laughed 
and  talked,  while  his  thoughts  were  dwelling  on  the 
wedding  day.  Kot  on  the  wedding  itself,  but  on  the 
parting  which  would  follow  it.  He  could  not  shake 
•off  his  thoughts,  and  presently  rising,  he  walked  into 
the  house. 

"Why  is  Stephen  so  much  away  now?  It  is 
worse  than  ever  I"  ezdaimed  Buth,  a  few  days  later, 
as  he  hurried  off  from  dinner,  in  order  to  keep  an 
appointment  in  the  town. 

"  I  suppose  he  is  preparing  for  his  absence  next 
week,  and  perhaps  even  for  his  final  departure," 
replied  Maurice.  "  He  is  gone  to  see  Dr.  Lambert, 
who  is  to  take  his  practice." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  after  his  return  from 
London  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  time  for 
that.  It  seems  to  me  I  shall  hardly  see  anything 
more  of  him,"  sighed  Buth,  as  she  and  Maurice 
strolled  into  the  garden,  where  they  remained  «antil 
it  grew  dark,  and  then  they  went  in,  and  Buth  sang 
and  played. 

The  next  few  days  seemed  to  pass  by  very  quickly, 
as  they  often  do  before  any  great  event,  and  now 
there  were  only  two  more  days  before  the  departure 
of  the  Baes,  and  of  Buth  to  London,  where  the  Ash- 
leighs.  Heaths,  and  Forsters  were  to  foUow  the  day 
before  the  wedding. 

The  evening  had  passed  in  conversation  and  music, 
and  Stephen  had  been  at  home  aU  the  time— «  rare 
occurrence  now. 

"  Oh  I  how  I  should  like  to  sit  up  much  later," 


said  Buth,  "  I  don't  like  to  break  up  suoh  a  nice 
evening." 

"Nice  evenings  come  every  evening  though," 
replied  Maurice,  smiling. 

"Stephen  isn't  always  at  home,"  said  Buth,  a  little 
nuschievously  as  she  came  up  to  where  he  was  stand- 
ing, to  say  good  night.  "  I  do  appreciate  your  being 
at  home,  you  see." 

Stephen  kissed  her  in  answer,  and  when  Eath 
mounted  the  stairs  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  had 
all  been  standing,  he  turned  towards  his  study,  say- 
ing, "  Maurioe,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Maurice  followed  Stephen  into  the  room  and 
closed  the  door,  then  flung  himself  into  the  arm-chair 
and  waited  for  his  brother  to  speak. 

Stephen  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded,  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  and  after  a  pause  he  began: 
"  Ton  know  I  had  intended  leaving  in  about  a  fort- 
night;" and  then  he  stopped  abruptly,  looking  at 
Maurice,  who  said,  "  Yes  P"  in  a  questioning  tope. 

"  Well,  I  have  altered  my  plans.  I  find  I  must  go 
immediately — early  to-morrow  morning."  He  spoke 
quickly,  and  in  a  constrained  voice,  unlike  Ms  usual 
tone. 

"Impossible!"  ezdaimed  Maurice,  impetuously. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Stephen  ?" 

"  That  I  must  go  to-morrow  morning." 

Maurice's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  brother's  face, 
and  as  he  looked  at  the  rigid  mouth  and  contracted 
brow  he  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  patting 
his  hands  on  Stephen's  shoulders,  said  breathlessly, 
"  Why  must  you  go  ?" 

There  was  a  pause.  That  pause  confirmed  Maurice 
in  a  suspicion  which  had  haunted  him  at  times,  and 
which  he  had  shaken  off,  but  it  now  rose  up  so  vividly 
that  he  felt  he  must  know  the  truth,  as  the  suspense 
was  worse  than  the  knowledge  would  be. 

"  Stephen,  do  I  know  why  ?  Tell  me  quickly."  He 
said  this  in  a  harsh,  peremptory  tone,  looking  at 
Stephen  all  the  time. 

"  Maurice,  I  have  told  you  all  I  have  to  telL" 

"Are  you  keeping  nothing  from  me?"  asked 
Maurice,  eagerly;  "if  I  thought  so  I  should  be 
happy ;  but " 

"Be  happy,"  replied  Stephen,  in  a  calm,  steady 
voice. 

"  It  is  impossible  now  that  I  believe  my  happiness 
has  caused  so  much  trouble  to  you.  You  don't  deny 
that  it  has  caused  you  troub^,"  added  Maurice,  with 
a  convTilsive  sob.  "  Then  it  %$  true,  Stephen  ?"  He 
threw  himself  down  into  the  arm-chair,  and  exclaimed 
passionately,  "  If  my  death  could  make  yon  happyi  1 
would " 

"  Maurice,  think  what  you  are  saying!  Tour  life, 
your  happiness,  are  not  your  own.  If  anything  can 
cause  me  pcun,  it  is  that  you  should  say  anything 
that  would  pain  Buth.  You  have  no  right  to  wish  a 
single  difference  in  all  that  has  happened." 

Maurioe  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  was 
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about  to  flcflwer ;  bat  Stephen  placed  his  hand  on 
his  shonldeFj  saying,  "  Let  me  speak." 

"I  cannot:  ereiy  word  oats  me.  I  haye  aright 
to  wish  that  yoa  had  not  loved  Bath,  or  that  she 
bad  loved  yon/'  said  Maurice,  fiercely. 

"No;  .to  alter  what  is,  woold  be  to  alter  Bath 
berself— and,  my  brother,  you  cannot  wish  that. 
Listen  to  me  for  a  minute  longer,"  continued  Stephen, 
"even  though  I  go  now  because  I  cannot  bear  the 
pain  of  wishing  her  good-bye,  I  firmly  belieYe  this 
love  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life.  I  can't 
realise  it  now,  but  nevertheless  it  is  so.  Let  me 
keep  this  treasure  that  I  could  not  part  with,<  and 
don't  grieve  for  me,  Maurice." 

Stephen's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  looked  at 
Maorice,  whose  smothered  sobs  were  so  passionate 
and  uncontrollable,  "  Can  I  ever  forgive  myself  for 
letting  you  know  this?"  he  asked  sadly;  "I  meant 
to  keep  it  a  secret  all  my  life." 

Maurice  looked  up  into  Stephen's  face,  and  his 
breast  heaved  as  he  tried  to  speak  again;  but  he 
could  not  form  the  words  that  he  wished  to  say. 
Springing  from  his  seat,  he  flung  his  arms  round 
Stephen,  and  they  met  in  one  long  fervent  embrace. 
Then  Maurice  turned  to  the  door,  and  left  the  room. 
Neither  Maurice  nor  Stephen  slept  that  night, 
and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  light,  Maurice 
dressed  himself  that  he  might  accompany  Stephen 
to  the  station.  As  the  son  rose,  and  cleared  the 
white  mists  from  the  valleys,  shining  more  and  more 
brilliantly  every  moment,  the  two  brothers  walked 
to  the  station  to  catch  the  first  London  train.  Until 
the  train  came  up  they  had  not  talked  much ;  for 
Stephen  could  not  trust  himself  to  give  a  message  to 
Ruth,  and  Maurice  was  too  sad  to  converse ;  but  just 
befOTe  Stephen  stepped  into  the  carriage,  he  turned 


back  again,  and  taking  Maurice's  hand,  said,  "  Give 
my  love  to  Buth — and,  Maurice,  don't  let  her  think 
me  unkind." 

"She  will  not,  and,  believe  me,  she  shall  not, 
Stephen.     Write  soon.     Good-bye." 

Stephen  grasped  his  hand.  "  Good-bye,  my  boy ! 
you  know  all  that  I  wish  you." 

Maurice  turned  away  and  walked  slowly  home. 
How  to  break  the  news  to  Buth  he  could  not  teU.  He 
thought  of  a  thousand  ways  of  breaking  it  to  her, 
but  they  all  seemed  so  abrupt,  as  if  they  would  make 
the  shock  too  great  for  his  sensitive  little  Buth  to 
bear.  When  he  arrived  home,  he  stood  in  the  garden, 
longing,  yet  dreading  for  her  to  come  out;  and  then 
he  had  a  restless  desire  to  go  away;  and  come  back 
when  she  knew  it.  But  no — nobody  but  himself 
should  tell  her. 

At  last  there  was  a  little  trilling  song  in  the 
house,  the  sound  travelled  gradually  downwards, 
and  Buth  appeared,  singing  "  Summer  is  a  coming 
in."  Maurice  heard  the  words  as  she  danced  across 
the  lawn. 

'*  Prophet  of  the  merrj  throat. 

Loudly  sing,  oookoo ; 

For  thou  brin8:'8t,  whene'er  thou  sing'et, 

Good  tidings,  ay,  and  true." 

"  Oh,  Maurice  !  how  early  you  are,"  she  ^dauned, 
breaking  off  her  song  as  she  drew  near.  Maurice 
stood  quite  still;  he  could  not  go  to  meet  her. 
Buth  stopped  when  she  had  come  nearly  up  to  him, 
with  the  wondering  and  rather  frightened  expres- 
sion that  made  Maurice  blurt  out  suddenly,  in  spite 
of  his  carefully-arranged  speeches, — "  I  have  been  to 
the  station  with  Stephen;  he  has  gone  away  this 
morning." 

"To  France?" 

"  Yes."  {To  be  continued.) 


.    '•ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 


BY  THOMAS  AKCHEK. 
in.— WITH  THE  CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN. 


^T  great  invading  French  army  of 
nobles,  gentry,  artists,  traders,  hajidi- 
craftsmen,  of  which  some  account  has 
already  been  given,  was  added  to  from 
time  to  time,  even  as  lately  as  the 
Revolution,  and  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty 
after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  when  a  strange 
reaction  against  the  Protestants  was  commenced, 
partly  as^a  pretence  for  concealing  political  ani- 
mosity. The  department  of  the  Gard  was  once 
more  the  scene  of  horrible  atrocities,  against 
which  Lord  Brougham  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
English  Parliament,  and  obtained  the  help  of 
Austrian  bayonets  to  protect  the  i)eople,  who 
were  being  murdered*  tortured,  or  outraged,  in 


defiance  of  feeble  local  authorities.  But  by  this 
time  there  was  a  new  generation  of  the  first  great 
Anglo-French  colony  in  London.  Spitalfields  had 
grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a  township.  Bethnal 
had  begun  to  lose  its  greenness.  There  was,  as 
there  still  is,  a  remarkable  settlement  about  Soho. 
"Petty  France"  was  as  well  known  as  the  ex- 
hibition of  needlework  in  Leicester  Square,  or  Mr. 
Salmon's  wax  figures  in  Fleet  Street. 

Those  poor  refugees  who  fled  to  escape  from 
the  horrors  of  Sailite  Guillotine,  or  the  ruthless 
cruelties  at  Nismes,  came  to  brethren  many 
of  whom  had  never  seen  the  glowing  valleys  and 
golden  fields  of  Languedoc,  whence  their  fore- 
fathers   escaped   only  with    life   and   hands    to 
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work.  They  had  preserved  theu*  national  charac- 
teristics; they  attended  churches  and  chapels 
where  the  pastors  still  spoke  in  their  native 
language,  and  where  they  had  established  schools 
for  their  children ;  but  they  had  settled  down  to 
a  quiet,  though  a  busy  life,  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  workshop  of  the  world,  and  only  a  few  of 
them— principally  the  gentry,  some  of  whom  had 
regained  a  portion  of  their  property— felt  frequent 
or  urgent  impulses  to  return.  More  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
"  Royal  Bounty"  had  been  expended  in  the  relief 
of  the  27,000  SmigrSa  who  yet  were  without  any 
permanent  refuge  for  the  destitute,  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  insane  among  their  number.  This 
•  was  in  1688,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  twenty -eight 
years  afterwards  that  any  regular  institution  was 
organised.  The  earlier  refugees  had  become  aged 
or  had  died,  after  having  obtained  such  temporary 
help  as  could  be  afforded  by  subscriptions  or  the 
large  benefactions  of  their  more  wealthy  fellow- 
countrymen.  Still,  the  later  emigratipns  increased 
the  number  of  applicants  for  permanent  relief. 
At  last,  in  1718,  a  great  concourse  of*  French 
refugees  assembled  in  a 'chapel  which  formed  a 
special  portion  of  a  building  only  just  completed, 
but  which  had  already  received  the  dignity  of 
forming  the  subject  of  a  Royal  charter  granted  by 
His  Majesty  King  George  I.  to  his  "  right  trusty 
and  right  well-beloved  cousin,  Henry^de  Massue, 
Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Gralloway,  and 
a  number  of  trusty  and  well-beloved  gentlemen, 
all  naturalised  refugees,  who  made  the  first 
governor  and  directors  of  the  **  Hospital  for  Poor 
French  Protestants  and  their  descendants  residing 
ia  Great  Britain  ;'*  otherwise  known  as  the  French 
Hospital,  but  soon  to  be  spoken  of  with  simple 
pathetic  brevity  as  **  La  Providence.*' 

The  idea  of  founding  such  a  charity  was  due 
to  a  distinguished  refugee  in  Holland — no  less  a 
personage  than  M.  de  Gastigny,  Master  of  the 
Hounds  to  Prince  William  of  Orange ;  a  ruddy, 
jovial-looking  gentleman  withal,  whose  portrait, 
should  you  go  to  see  it,  will  set  you  wondering 
whether  he  could  ever  have  been  classed  among 
the  "  sour  sectaries  "  to  whom  it  was  the  fashion 
to  attribute  a  disregard  of  social  pleasures.  A 
bequest  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  from  the 
bluff  keeper  of  the  kennels  was  to  be  divided 
into  equal  sums— £500  for  the  building,  and  the 
interest  of  the  remaining  £500  to  be  spent  on  its 
maintenance. 

ISTot  a  very  adequate  provision,  truly,  for  any 
such  purpose;  but  sufficiently  suggestive  to  set 
the  more  prosperous  members  of  the  great  Anglo- 
French  colony  to  increase  the  amount. "  The 
astute  Master  of  the  Hounds  must  surely  have 
foreseen  this  result  when  he  left  this  legacy  to  the 
management  of  the  trustees  of  the  already  existing 


relief  fund,  still  miscalled  "  the  Royal  Bounty." 
They  exhibited  that  prudence  in  money  matters 
which  is  a  French  characteristic,  and  let  the 
thousand  pounds  accumulate  for  eight  years,  after 
which  a  general  subscription  "was  invited  from  suc- 
cessful merchants  and  traders,  while  with  a  josc 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  had  been  con- 
ferred by  these  good  citizens  on  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  some  wealthy  Englishmen  added  their 
contributions  to  the  general  fund. 

Thus  it  came  about,  that  a  piece  .of  land  was 
purchased  in  the  Gt)lden  Acre — a  queer  old  half- 
countrified  precinct  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate— that 
a  building  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  eighty 
poor  persons,  that  a  charter  was  granted,  and  that 
the  new  charitable  association  was  consecrated  in 
the  new  chapel  by  Philippe  Menard,  the  minister 
of  the  French  Church  of  St.  James's  and  secretary 
of  the  entei'prise. 

This  was,  indeed,  something  worth  working  for. 
The  aged  or  afflicted  poor  among  the  refugees 
were  no  longer  mere  mendicants  living  on  pre- 
carious alms.  Out  of  their  abundance  the  more 
prosperous  gave  cheerfully.  In  1736  another 
adjoining  site  was  purchased,  and  another  side  of 
the  great  open  quadangle  of  garden  ground  was 
built  upon,  so  that  by  1760  the  ''Providence" 
numbered  230  inmates.  This,  however,  was  its 
culminating  point  of  usefulness.  Religious  per- 
secution had  diminished,  and  at  length  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased  altogether.  Even  as  early  as 
1720  only  5,000  persons  required  relief  from  the 
"Bounty,**  so  that  eventuaUy  the  trustees  were 
enabled  to  devote  part  of  it  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  fled  from  the  Revolution — many  of  whom 
were  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  been  the 
persecutors  of  the  Protestants.  The  great  indus- 
trial colony,  prudent,  temperate,  and  industrious, 
had  almost  grown  beyond  its  earlier  needs— 
and  all  that  it  required  was  that  some  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  infirm  or  aged  men 
and  women,  who  being  widowed  or  unmarried,  and 
without  means  of  support,  required  a  refuge  in 
which  they  might  peacefully  end  their  days.  The 
same  -causes  which  had  diminished  the  number 
of  applicants  had  also  reduced  the  amount  of 
current  subscriptions,  so  that  some  portion  of  the 
building  was  removed,  as  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  endowment 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  empowering 
the  directors  to  let  their  land  on  building  leases. 
By  that  time  the  neighbourhood  was  known  not 
as  "  the  Golden  Acre,"  but  as  St.  Luke's,  and 
on  the  ground  once  purchased  by  the  Marquis  de 
Ruvigny  and  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  com- 
panions, grew  Radnor  Street,  Galway  Street, 
Gastigny  Place,  and  part  of  Bath  Street,  while  the 
number  of  inmates  was  reduced  to  sixty— that  is 
to  say,  about  twenty  men  and  forty  women,  all  of 
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whom  were  to  be  above  sixty  years  of  age,  of 
French  extraction,  and  professing  the  Protestant 
religion.  It  was  a  queer  old  range  of  building, 
that  retreat;  pleasant  enough,  perhaps,  when  as 
a  rather  blank  series  of  red  brick  houses,'  it 
looked  across  its  own  formal  walled  garden  to  the 
pleasant  fields  and  open  country,  but  strangely 
silent,  and  with  a  crumbling,  dreary  look  about 
it,  when  the  lunatic  asylum  of  St,  Luke's  domi- 
nated all  the  surrounding  tenements  of  a  crowded, 
sordid  neighbourhood.  Only  the  initiated  could 
easily  find  the  little  low  black  door  that  opened 
in  the  bare  wall,  and  led  to  the  large  irregular 
space,  Avhich  was  laid  out  in  weedy  beds  and 
stouy  borders,  distinguished  by  an  air  of  decay 
rather  than  of  production — especially  where  in 
certain  dank  comers  a  tangle  of  sapless  stalks  and 
tendrils  indicated  some  faintly  hopeful  attempt 
to  rear  an  af  hour,  in  which  persons  of  robust 
imagination  might  fancy  they  were  sheltered  from 
impending  blacks  that  issued  from  the  manu- 
factory chinaneys  close  by.  The  visitor  to  this 
out-of-the-way  comer  of  tho  great  city,  seeing  the 
old  people  walking  up  and  down  the  paved 
causeway  in  front  of  the  row  of  crooked-paned 
lower  windo-ws,  or  airing  themselves  at  the  door- 
steps, might  be  excused  for  the  fancy  that  they 
had  the  imaginative  faculty  of  children ;  and  were 
expected  to  "  make  believe "  a  good  deal  before 
they  could  quite  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
notion  that  this  dingy  area  of  quadrilateral  plots 
and  paths,  in  which  the  wet  stood  in  small  puddles, 
was  ever  a  '*  pleasaunce  "  gay  with  garden  blooms, 
^d  smelling  of  knotted  marjoram  and  fragrant 
thyme.  Yet  there  were  still  evidences  of  the 
invincible  cbieerfulness  of  the  old  French  nature, 
^mong  the  old  creatures  with  faces  streaked  like 
winter  apples,  and  hands  which,  even  though  they 
trembled,  were  swift  of  gesture  and  of  emphasis. 

There  were  old  fellows  there  who  had  still 
^nt  them  indications  of  true  comeliness  and 
grace  that  distinguished  them  from  all  vulgar 
surroundings ; — ancient  gentlemen,  who  would  go 
out  on  wet  days  to  sweep  away  any  rainpools  that 
might  lie  before  the  doors  of  the  old  ladies,  and 
so  besmirch  an  otherwise  immaculate  shoe.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  was  no 
livery  there.  Those  who  had  some  one  to  help 
them  to  the  garb  of  gentility  wore  what  pleased 
^em ;  those  who  were  dependent  on  the  charity 
for  clothing,  were  neither  bound  in  one  pattern, 
nor  condemned  to  the  uniform  of  poverty.  Neat 
or  lively  cotton  prints,  or  warm  stuff  gowns,  with 
proper  hose  and  caps  and  kerchiefs,  for  the  women; 
plain  Oxford  mixture,  black,  steel  grey,  or  brown, 
for  the  men,  and  each  one  measured  for  his  suit. 
Those  who  entered  there  were  not  the  recipients  of 
a  dole  grudgingly  conceded.  It  was  no  poorhouse, 
but  the   "Providence."      Even   ten   years   ago 


there  were  some  evidences  of  the  old  meaning  of 
the  place  in  the  remnants  of  the  antique  furniture 
which  adorned  the  queer  rooms.  They  were  not 
wards  or  dormitories,  but  veritable  bedrooms; 
and  each  one  had  its  own  peculiarities,  even  in  the 
bedsteads  with  spindle  posts  and  dimity  hangings, 
the  boxes  and  cupboards,  and  special  chairs  which 
distinguished  it  from  the  rest.  Some  of  thdse 
things  had  evidently  been  heirlooms  either  of  the 
institution  or  of  the  individual ;  and,  indeed,  the 
preservation  of  individuality  was  a  cheerful  feature 
of  the  place,  despite  its  dim  and  somewhat  dreary  ^ 
surroundings. 

The  Board  Room  was,  in  its  way,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  apartments  in  London:  with 
its  tables  supported  by  a  tangled  puzzle  of  legs, 
its^high-backed,  polished  chairs  with,  leather  seats, 
worn  till  they  reminded  one  of  the  cover  of  an 
antique  ledger  bound  in  unfinished  cajf ;  its  wonder- 
ful old  black-framed  prints  representing  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Huguenots  in  the  Clerk's  field  in  the  * 
times  when  men  and  women  carried  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  and  dragoons  rode  congregations 
down  and  slashed  them  with  sabres  as  they  fell. 
Its  dimly-seen  portraits  of  the  noble,  broad-browed, 
dark-eyed  Ruvigny  (the  first  governor),  who  re- 
fused to  go  back  to  France  even  at  the  invitation  of 
the  King ;  of  the  gentle  Pastor  Menard,  with  high, 
capacious  forehead,  and  calm,  strong  mien ;  of  hale, 
shrewd,  ruddy  Gastigny;  and  of  some  men  of 
later  date,  with  Frenchman  written  in  every  line 
of  their  finely-marked  faces. 

The  little  room  set  apart  as  a  chapel— a  barely- 
furnished  place  enough,  with  desk  and  raised 
platform  and  plain  seats — ^was  venerable  because 
of  all  the  meaning  that  lay  in  its  studied  absence 
of  all  ornament,  and  because  of  the  intensity  of 
meaning  that  it  must  once  have  had  to  the  sad-eyed 
men  who  crowded  into  it,  some  thinking,  perhaps, 
how  it  had  come  about  that  they  could  stand  there 
without  a  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

There  were  eveh,  at  that  later  time,  old  men 
and  women  in  the  dim  old  building  who  could 
repeat  family  legends  of  the  emigration — for  they 
lived  to  a  great  age,  these  French  folk,  many  of 
them  being  still  alert  of  eye  and  ear  and  foot, 
even  though  they  had  heard  the  click  of  the 
shuttle  and  the  rattle  of  the  loom  eighty  years 
before. 

Sowie  of  them  have  survived  the  old  place  itself; 
for  while  they  are  in  a  new  home,  the  ancient 
building  has  changed,  if  even  it  be  not  altogether 
dismantled.  The  leases  paid  good  interest,  and 
eight  years  ago  a  new  French  Hospital  arose-^ 
away  from  the  dingy  old  precinct  of  the  Golden 
Acre. 

To  see  this  later  "  Providence ''  aright,  you  must 
come  through  the  very  heart  of  that  neighbour- 
hood which  was  once  the  great  Silk  Colony,  thread 
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the  bye-ways  of  Poverty  Market,  note  the  tall 
silent  houses  where  the  looms  no  longer  rattle,  nor 
the  sharp  whirr  of  the  shuttle  stirs  cage-birds  to 
sing ;  pass  along  the  debatable  land  lying  on  the 
edge  of  Shoreditch,  where  human  beings  live  in 
sties  built  in  the  backyards  of  other  houses,  in 
streets  that  are  still  with  the  blank  silence  of 
misery  and  want.  You  should  pass  among  pigeon 
and  dog  fanciers ;  call  in  at  certain  dingy,  slipshod 
taverns,  where  at  night  a  slouching  company  will 
meet  to  h^  bullfinches  pipe  for  wagers,  and 
where  starving  men  and  women  stand  and  drink 
away  the  pence  that  are  all  too  few  to  buy  food  for 


the  starving  brood  at  home,  and  so  are  flung  upon 
the  sloppy  counter  in  exchange  for  the  drugged 
drink  that  feels  like  food  and  fire  in  one.  Through 
Bethnal  Green,  with  its  **  townships ''  and  its 
"  FolUes,*'  extending  in  sordid  rows  of  tenements 
built  to  one  dreary  pattern.  Over  districts  which, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  were  fields  and  open  spaces, 
leading  to  farm  lands  and  hedgerows,  and  so  away 
to  the  great  expanse  of  marsh  land  where  the 
dappled  kine  wade  knee-deep  in  the  lush  pastures, 
and  the  stunted  pollards  stand  like  patient  fisher- 
men upon  the  river's  brink. 

(To  be  oonUnuecL) 


FANNY'S    FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA   CRAI6-KK0X,  AtJTHOE  OP  "ESTHER  WEST,"  "TWO  TEARS,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

BBPENTANCB     AT    LSISURS. 

EIEN  she  had  set  things  as 

right  as  it  was  possible  to  set 

•them  at  Ashmead,  Beatrice 

and     her     husband    found 

themselves  with  more  leisure 

on  their   hands   than  they 

knew  what  to  do  with.  They 

drove  about  the  neighbour- 

i  deal  at  first,  but  they  got 

i;,  and  of  each  other's  society 

The  days  lagged  intermin- 

Lr   only  interest  was  in  the 

;  trial,    and  that  was  not  a 

interest.      It  began  also  to 

take  John  Baselow  to  London  frequently,  much  more 

frequently,  Beatrice  began  to  understand,  than  there 

was   any  necessity  for,  and  she  was   thus  left  in 

absolute  loneliness  to   chew  the  cud  of  reflection 

during  many  a  long  bright  summer  day. 

There  was  the  garden — a  homely  one,  it  is  true, 
for  old  Mr.  Baselow  had  preferred  the  useful  to  the 
ornamental,  but  even  he  had  had  some  sympathy  with 
the  luxnriousness  of  Nature — and  the  rose  bushes 
still  blossomed  round  the  cabbage  and  potato  beds. 
Beatrice  had  gathered  them  diligently  at  first,  but 
now  they  withered  neglected,  as  they  had  been  used 
to  wither.  There  was  an  old  orchard,  whose  moss- 
grown  trees  still  bore  downy  plums  and  rose-cheeked 
apples;  but  Beatrice  saw  the  fruitage  form,  and 
swell,  and  plump,  and  colour  as  the  days  went  by, 
till  she  almost  hated  the  sight  of  it,  so  much  a  part 
did  it  seem  of  the  dreadful  monotony.  All  round 
lay  the  flat  meadows,  and  the  long,  low  horizon, 
unbroken  save  by  a  line  of  feathery  willows  marking 
where  a  streamlet  crawled  along,  or  stagnated,  or  by 
»  cluster  of  roofs  round  a  grey  church  tower.  There 
was  plenty  of  life  about  the  place.    Ck>ws  calved  and 


sheep  ran  about  with  their  lambs,  pigs  littered  and 
countless  broods  of  chickens,  and  ducklings  were 
brought  forth,  but  Beatrice  took  no  interest  in  anj- 
thing  of  the  sort.  When  she  had  made  up  with  her 
clever  fingers  the  last  new  bonnet  or  gown,  for  the 
materials  of  which  she  had  had  a  journey  to  London, 
almost  the  only  thing  worth  living  for,  her  occupa- 
tion was  gone,  and  the  terrible  weariness  of  having 
nothing  to  do  took  possession  of  her. 

In.  default  of  servants — for  good  servants  were  not 
to  be  had  without  the  prospect  of  regular  wages,  and 
besides  would  not  have  been  likely  to  put  up  with 
the  accommodation  at  Ashmead,  so  that  the  pair  had 
had  sense  enough  not  to  seek  to  introduce  them  in 
the  present  stage — in  default  of  servants  a  man  and 
his  wife  had  been  brought  in  from  one  of  the  cottages 
on  the  propei-ty.  The  man  was  a  labourer — a  great, 
rough,  hulking  fellow ;  the  woman,  a  small,  slight, 
rather  pretty-looking  creature.  They  had  one  child, 
a  girl  of  ten,  who  was  thrown  into  the  bargain  as  it 
were.  The  man  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  as 
usual,  and  the  woman  was  to  earn  the  house-room 
and  food  of  the  family.  In  her  girlhood  the  woman 
had  been  a  respectable  servant,  and  she  was  remark- 
ably quick  and  clever,  as  was  also  her  little  girl,  so 
that  Beatrice  was  better  off  for  service  than  she  was 
at  all  aware  of.  But  she  was  by  no  means  a  gainer 
by  Mrs.  Baffles'  society.  She,  poor  thing,  had  had  so 
doleful  an  experience  of  marriage,  that  she  was  not 
only  ready  to  pour  out  the  sorrows  she  had  endured, 
but  to  prognosticate  the  like  sorrows  to  all  who  had 
entered  on  the  same  evil  estate.  Three  of  her  children 
had  been  bom  dead  through  overwork  and  ill-usage. 
She  had  been  beaten ;  she  had  been  starved ;  she  had 
almost  been  frozen  to  death,  and  she  was  but  seven- 
and-twenty,  and  she  poured  out  her  desperate  ex- 
perience of  matrimony  for  the  benefit  of  her  sympa- 
thising mistress,  Beatrice  being  forced  into  sympathy 
by  solitude.    Mrs.  Baffles  had  already  formed  a  Tcry 
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bad  opinion  of  her  master,  and  it  was  she  who  had  set 
afloat  the  rumours  concerning  his  cruelty  to  his 
mother,  in  which  she  herself  firmly  believed. 

One  day  John  Baselow  had  left  Ashmead  early 
and  gone  up  to  town  by  one  of  the  morning  trains, 
saying  that  he  would  not  return  that  night.  After 
a  long  day's  absence  Beatrice  did  not  make  returning 
home  as  agreeable  to  him  as  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  expect.  He  had  just  replenished  his  purse  by  the 
sale  of  some  of  the  stock,  and  had  promised  himself 
a  little  pleasure,  as  a  reward  for  the  not  very  pleasant 
business  which  he  had  to  transact  in  seeing  the  lawyer 
who  was  managing  his  case,  and  in  the  periodical 
visit  to  his  mothei*'s  quarters,  in  order  to  pay  her 
board,  which  he  had  guaranteed  a  month  in  advance. 

He  might  say  what  he  chose  about  business,  how- 
ever, Beatrice  knew  that  he  was  bent  on  pleasure,  and 
she  wanted  to  share  it.  She  had  asked  to  go  up  with 
him,  and  he  had  refused  to  take  her.  But  that  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  stay  moping  there  all  by 
herself.  She  could  surely  go  up  to  town  without 
asking  her  husband's  leave.  She  wanted  to  know 
how  they  were  getting  on  at  home — whether  Jerry  had 
recovered  (poor  Geraldine,  on  whose  grave  the  grass 
was  growing  g^en  abready) ;  whether  Ada  still  lived 
with  her  cousin,  and  what  father  and  mother  and 
Albert  and  his  wife  were  about.  The  desire  to  see 
them  had  come  upon  her  often  of  late.  She  was  dis- 
oovering,  rather  to  her  dismay,  that  she  had  a  heart 
after  all,  and  that  the  memories  of  home  were  stirring 
it  strongly. 

ToHlay,  no  sooner  had  she  begun  to  long  for  home, 
than  she  resolved  to  gratify  her  longing;  and  no 
sooner  had  she  formed  her  resolution  than  she  began 
to  aot  upon  it.  She  dressed  herself  without  delay  in 
hjCr  plainest  and  quietest  things;  and  started  off  for 
the  station,  about  a  couple  of  miles  off  from  the 
house.  She  was  so  far  fortunate  that  she  almost 
immediately  caught  a  train,  and  modestly  seating 
herself  in  a  second-class  carriage,  was  soon  whirling 
along  the  Une  to  London. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  London  terminus,  she 
hailed  an  omnibus  and  proceeded  on  her  journey. 
Ere  long  she  reached  the  familiar  main  road,  and 
was  set  down  close  to  the  door  of  the  house  which 
she  had  left  as  Beatrice  Lovejoy.  She  hurried  up  to 
it,  oppressed  by  afeeling  ot  consciousness  for  which 
she  could  not  account,  and  which  made  her  shade  her 
face  with  her  parasol,  and  keep  her  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  the  ground.  At  length  she  stood  before  it, 
and  was  about  to  lift  her  hand  to  the  knocker,  but 
she  had  almost  fallen  forward,  for  the  door  stood 
wide  open.  She  advanced  a  step  or  two  and  looked 
into  the  front  parlour.  It  was  empty.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  painters  were  in  the  houde,  for  there  stood  on 
the  hearth  a  bucket  and  a  brush,  but  no  one  was 
there.  She  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  the  life  .she 
had  lived  there  passed  before  her  eyes  with  a  vivid- 
ness she  had  never  before  realised  the  possibility  of. 


Turning  away,  she  passed  up  the  stair,  which  echoed 
as  the  stairs  of  empty  houses  echo.  She  looked  into 
every  room;  .each  seemed  to  have  some  old  story 
written  on  its  walls.  A  feeling  of  loneliness,  of  deso- 
lation, almost  made  her  weep.  She  quitted  the  house 
without  knowing  what  she  should  do  next.  Timidly 
qhe  ventured  to  knock  at  the  next  door  and  inquire 
where  her  friends  had  gone  to.  The  woman  who 
opened  it  recognised  her,  but  treated  her  as  a 
stranger,  evidently  more  than  doubtful  of  her  re- 
spectability. Beatrice  asked  if  she  knew  where  her 
neighbours  had  gone  to  ?  It  was  a  difficult  question 
to  ask,  for  it  revealed  her  ignorance  of  what  she 
ought  certainly  to  have  known — the  abode  of  her  own 
parents.  More  than  ever  doubtful  of  her,  the  woman 
answeifed  that  she  knew  nothing  about  them,  adding 
that  she  always  kept  herself  to  herself,  a  statement 
which  she  made  as  if  ib  contained  the  ,sum  of  human 
wisdom. 

Beatrice  turned  away,  hiding  her  hurt.  She  was 
feeling  faint,  for  she  had  breakfasted  eaxly  and 
lightly,  and  had  still  a  long  journey  before  her,  so 
she  went  into  the  shop  of  a  third-rate  baker  and 
confectioner,  and  bought  a  penny  bun,  with  which, 
and  a  glass  of  cold  water,  she  regaled  herself,  debating 
in  her  mind  the  while  whether  or  not  she  should 
cross  London's  ettreme  breadth,  and  seek  from  Fanny 
some  information  concerning  ker  family.  She  had 
just  made  up  her  mind  to  do  this,  when,  turning  a 
comer,  she  ran  up  against  her  husband.  But  for  the 
actual  contact  causing  both  to  start  and  staze,  they 
would  have  passed  unrecog^nised'and  unrecognising. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  cried  John  Base- 
low,  in  a  voice  of  angry  astonishment ;  *'  I  thought 
you  were  safe  at  home." 

"I  am  safe  enough  here,"  replied  the  reckless 
Beatrice. 

"I  ask  you  what  you  are  doing  here?"  he 
shouted. 

She  looked  at  him  defiantly.  "  I  have  been  to  see 
my  father,"  she  said. 

*'  What  business  had  you  to  come  without  letting 
me  know  ?"  he  replied,  thoroughly  enraged. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it  till  after  you  were  gone." 
she  answered.  Her  instinct  told  her  that  the  tug 
of  war  had  come,  and  that  if  she  yielded  she  would 
be  this  man's  slave  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  They 
stood  still,  glaring  at  each  other,  and  Beatrice  did 
not  flinch. 

"Well,  and  where  are  you  going  now  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Home,"  she  thought  fit  to  answer.  She  did  not 
care  to  pursue  her  pui-pose  that  day. 

"You'll  be  sorry  you  married  me  if  you  do  this 
sort  of  thing  often,"  he  said. 

"For  that  matter,"  she  answered,  "Pm  sorry 
enough  already,  and  I  mean  to  do  as  I  please." 

Beatrice  certainly  was  not  a  manageable  person 
at  the  best,  reckless  and  defiant  she  was  still  less  so. 
She  looked  dangerous. 
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*'  The  sort  of  woman  to  get  a  man  into  a  regular 
mess/*  waa  her  husband's  flattering  opinion  of  her. 

He  turned  with  her,  however,  and  saw  her  into 
the  omnibus,  and  on  leaving  her  he  touched  his  hat 
mockingly,  an  action  of  which  she  took  outwardly  no 
notice,  but  which  roused  her  passionate  and  vindic- 
tive temper  to  the  utmost. 

Once  at  home,  Beatrice  gave  way  to  her  passion, 
and  indulged  in  fits  of  hysterical  rage  and  weeping. 
Calm  succeeded  storm,  and  storm  succeeded  calm  in 
her  ill-disciplined  mind,  till  she  had  completely  worn 
herself  out;    then  she  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep 
from  exhaustion  before  the  evening  light  had  faded 
from  the  sky.      How  long  she  had  been  asleep  she 
did  not  know,  but  she  was  suddenly  awaJcened  by  the 
<^rash  of  some  heavy  body  falling.      She  started  up, 
and  listening  intently,  thought  she  heard  a  suppressed 
scream.      She  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  opening  her 
bedroom  door,  stood  rooted  to  the  landing,  while  the 
man  and  his  wife  below  carried  on  a  horrible  alterca- 
tion.    Beatrice's  blood  was  rising  and  her  heart  beat 
wildly  as  she  heard  the  poor  creature  pursued  and 
taken,  pleading  all  the  while  to  be  let  alone  for  fear 
of  waking  the  mistress.     Beatrice  was  brave;  she 
hastened  back  to  her  room,  threw  on  some  clothes,  and 
went  down-stairs,  making  as  much  noise  as  she  could. 
''There's    the  mistress  coming,"   she  heard  the 
woman  say,  who  immediately  came  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  met  her  on  the  stair,  entreating  her  to  return. 

"He  will  murder  me— he  will  murder  both  of  us  I" 
she  whispered.     But  Beatrice  went  on.     She  paused, 
however,    on    the    threshold   and   looked   in.      The 
dnmken  wretch  had  flung  a  chair  at  his  wife's  head. 
That  was  the  cause  of  the  noise  which  had  resounded 
through  the  house  and  awakened  its  sleeping  mis- 
tress.    There  he  was,  a  strong,  terrible  beasts  and 
Beatrice  warered,  though  he  looked  cowed  when  he 
saw  her.      Just  then  she  happened  to  see  the  key 
in  the  lock  oatside  the  kitchen  door,  and  adroitly, 
and  without  the  least  appearance  of  terror,  turned 
it  on  '  him^    and    left  him  to  his    own  reflections, 
commanding   bis  trembling  wife  to  come  and  sleep 
in  her  room,  where  she  made  a  bed  for  her  on  the 
floor. 

Beatrice  was  learning  to  make  herself  formidable, 
il  need  were.  In  the  morning  she  went  down  and 
released  her  prisoner,  waking  him  at  the  same  time, 
and  threatening,  to  his  dimly  apprehensive  mind,  a 
number  of  penalties  unknown  to  the  law,  if  ever  he 
transgressed  in  the  same  way  again.  At  the  same 
time  she  resolved  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to 
stay  another  ni^ht  alone  at  Ashmead. 


CHAPTER  XLni. 

"SIWDLBT  V,   BASBLOW." 

The  case  of  "  Hmdley  v,  Baselow "  was  not  a  cause 
cSiebre.  It  was  very  quietly  disposed  of,  one  dark 
November    day>   at  Westminster  Hall,  in  a  thinly 


attended  court.  Beatrice  and  her  husband  were 
there,  and  Beatrice  looked  imusually  beautiful  under 
the  veil  which  she  kept  over  her  face  to  hide  the 
flush  of  anxiety  and  excitement  that  had  settled  upon 
it.  Both  she  and  her  husband  had  suffered  a  good 
deal  during  those  final  weeks  of  waiting — neither  of 
them  confessed  to  the  other  how  much;  neither  of  them 
sought  the  sympathy  of  the  other.  John  Baselow 
was  doubtful  of  the  issue  of  the  case,  on  which  for 
him  so  much  depended,  because  he  was  doubtful  of 
his  father  ever  having  any  good  intent  toward  him, 
and  he  had  naturally  communicated  his  doubt  to 
Beatrice ;  and  Beatrice  had  not  assured  him  that  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  their  happiness,  as  most 
young  wives  would  have  done,  fully  believing  also  in 
their  own  anticipations,  however  fallacious.  Neither 
had  he  whispered,  as  married  lovers  will,  that  with 
her  he  held  a  prize  greater  than  wealth  or  worldly 
inheritance.  There  was  certainly  no  romance  about 
Beatrice  and  her  husband.  The  question  which  had 
absorbed  them  day  and  night  was,  whether  they  were 
to  be  sent  back  from  whence  they  came,  into  the 
crowd  of  strugglers  for  bread,  or  were  to  grasp  the 
reality  of  that  wealth  and  position,  whose  semblance 
had  been  tantalising  them  for  those  months  past. 
They  coveted  wealth  now  as  they  had  never  coveted 
it  before.  There  was  no  longer  anjc  possibility  of 
happiness  for  them  apart  from  it.  They  positively 
shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  the  life  which  might 
once  have  satisfied  them  both — he  at  his  desk  in  the 
City,  she  at  the  cares  of  the  little  household  which  a 
City  clerk  could  maintain.  They  were  each  too  selfish 
to  imagine  what  the  depth  of  the  other's  disappoint- 
ment would  have  been  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of 
their  cause,  else  they  would  have  displayed  a  little 
more  sympathy  when  the  end  came — a  sympathy 
which  might  have  gone  far  to  sweep  away  the  barrier 
which  was  rising  between  them.  The  case  broke 
down  even  before  all  the  witnesses  had  been  heard 
on  the  side  of  the  defendant,  the  jury  declaring  them- 
selves satisfied  that  old  Mr.  Baselow,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  decease,  was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

Philip  was  in  attendance  at  court,  and  but  for* 
him  so  would  Fanny  Lov^'oy  have  been.  She  had 
proposed  bringing  Ada  and  Lucy,  as  they  were  very 
anxious  to  hear  the  result ;  but  a  hint  from  Philip 
had  sufficed  to  keep  them  away.  Philip  was  a  purist, 
and  he  feared  that  the  facts  of  tins  man's  impure  life 
might  be  brought  out  during  the  trial,  and  therefore 
desired  to  keep  Lucy  and  Ada  away  from  it.  But 
Fanny  was  to  bring  them  to  the  Hall  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  trial  was  expected  to  be  over,  and 
Ada  was  to  meet  her  sister  there  for  the  first  time 
since  her  marriage. 

Beatrice  had  made  another  effort  to  see  her  family. 
She  had  written  to  Fanny,  and  ascertained  tiie  ad- 
dress of  the  lodging  to  which  her  father  and  mother 
ha^  removed.  Ada  had  refused  to  communicate  with 
her.    Ada  was  like  a  musical  instrument  of  great 
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compass,  pasaive  till  stmok,  and  then  capable  of 
waking  up  into  tones  of  wrath,  as  well  as  of  love. 
And  her  wrath  was  the  wrath  of  Ioto.  She  loved 
Bea^^ce  still,  though  her  heart  was  hot  against  her 
for  her  cruel  desertion.  Beatrice's  mother,  too, 
resented  her  conduct,  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
the  reconciliation  which  Beatrice  sought. 

The  latter  had  no  sooner  received  the  address  sent 
to  her  by  Fanny,  in  as  formal  a  manner  as  possible, 
for  Fanny,  acting  under  Ada's  influence,  was  no 
longer  slipshod  and  undecided,  than  she  set  her 
husband  completely  at  nought,  and  announced  her 
determination  to  go  and  see  her  parents  at  once. 

"Very  well,"  John  Baselow  had  answered,  "do 
as  you  please ;  but  mind,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  I  don't  want  any  hangers-on  of  my  own  or 
yours  either." 

The  home  of  the  Lovqjoys  had  been  once  more 
completely  broken  up.  Albert  was  going  about  idle, 
with  very  little  prospect  of  doing  anything  else,  only 
that  Philip,  whom  he  had  so  deeply  .maligned,  was 
interesting  himself  to  obtain  some  kind  of  appoint- 
ment for  him ;  and  Albert's  wife  and  children  had 
been  joyfully  taken  possession  of  by  her  relations, 
who  most  devoutly  hoped  that  some  special  provi- 
dence might  intervene  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
their  ever  being  again  a  burden  to  their  husband 
and  father. 

Therefore  Mr.  and  Sirs.  Lovq*oy  had  taken  lodgings 
for  themselves  and  for  Albert  in  a  small  house,  not 
so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  things,  and  the 
old  people  maintained  themselves  and  their  son 
as  best  they  could.  Mr.  Lovq|oy  had,  at  Philip's 
inst-ance,  succeeded  to  the  post  vacated  by  his  son ; 
but  where  the  son  had  been  barely  tolerated,  the 
father  was  speedily  on  a  footing  of  special  favour 
with  every  one  in  the  office,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  The  responsibility,  if  not  the  emolument,  of 
his  office  filled  his  imagination.  He  magnified  it,  and 
it  magnified  him.  He  was  delighted  with  his  position, 
with  his  occupation,  and  with  his  associates,  who 
were,  for  their  part,  delighted  with  him.  Mr.  Cator 
looked  up  to  him  as  an  authority  on  affairs  of  domestic 
economy,  which  ]ie  could  discuss  freely  with  a  man 
who  was  able  to  dignify  the  humblest  subject,  as  Mr. 
Lov^oy  dignified  it. 

When  Beatrice,  in  pursuance  of  her  determination, 
visited  the  address  she  had  obtained,  she  found  her 
mother  all  alone,  and  the  reception  she  met  with 
was  not  quite  affectionate.  Mrs.  Lovcjjoy  was  sweep- 
ing out  her  rooms  in  attire  which,  to  her  daughter's 
mind,  was  ostentatiously  menial;  Beatrice  guess- 
ing shrewdly  that  her  plain  cotton  gown  and  coarse 
holland  apron  were  protests  against  the  gentility  of 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Lov^oy  offered  her  daughter  no  salutation, 
either  by  word  or  act,  and  left  her  to  open  the  con- 
versation. 

"  How  are  you,  mother  ?  "  said  Beatrice,  who  was 


proud  and  uncompliant,  but  knowing  that  her  mother 
was  the  same,  had  come  prepared  to  eat  a  certain 
amount  of  humble  pie. 

*'  Pm  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lovigoy,  stiffly. 

Her  mother  treated  her  as  a  stranger,  and  she 
looked  like  one  there  in  her  nice  dress,  which  was  not 
BO  fine  as  it  was  fresh  and  bright ;  nevertheless  she 
went  on,  "  I  made  up  my  mind,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
would  come  and  see  you  in  spite  of  him." 

"  In  spite  of  whom  ?"  her  mother  asked,  knowing 
perfectly  well  who  Beatrice  meant. 

"  My  husband,"  was  the  answer. 

No  response  save  a  contemptuous  "  hem." 

"  Won't  you  speak  to  me,  mother  ?  " 

"Best  not,  perhaps,"  Mrs.  Lovigoy  answered; 
"  I've  got  little  to  say  you'd  like  to  hear." 

"How's  father?" 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you." 

"  And  Ada  ?  I  suppose  she's  with  her  cousin  still" 

A  mere  nod  of  assent. 

"  And  Jerry  ?"  Beatrice  went  on. 

This  time  Mrs.  Lovcjoy  turned  upon  her  danghtei 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  look  of  anger  and  of  sorrow. 

"  Jerry  is  in  her  grave." 

"  Oh,  mother !  I  did  not  know,"  cried  Beatrice,  the 
tears  coming  as  she  looked  down  at  her  bright  dress. 

"Then  you  ought  to,"  said  her  mother,  sternly, 
and  turned  upon  her  with  a  volley  of  reproach.  "  I 
wouldn't  mind  the  way  you  left  us,**  she  cried,  "^ 
you  had  not  been  so  hard  to  her.  If  you  had  been 
a  g^ood  sister  to  her,  she  might  have  been  alive  acd 
well.  I  blame  you  for  her  death.  I  tell  you  it  lies 
at  your  door." 

"  Blame  me  ! "  said  Beatrice,  trembling,  but  really 
unconscious  of  fault 

"  Yes,  you,"  her  mother  retorted.  "  Do  yoa  re- 
member when  she  caught  that  first  cold,  you  wooldn  t 
lend  me  money  to  get  her  a  pair  of  boots,  and  she 
got  her  feet  wet  and  wet  again,  and  it  was  the  death 
of  her?" 

"Mother,  I  didn't  know  it  would  hurt,"  sai'i 
Beatrice,  stung  to  the  quick ;  "  you  know  she  has 
often  and  often  had  wet  feet  before,  and  they  did 
her  no  harm ;  and,  for  that  matter,  so  have  I.  Afi 
you  know,  too,  that  when  I  lent  you  money  I  never 
got  it  back  again,  and  had  to  go  without  decent 
things  myself.  I  hadn't  a  chance  unless  I  tnmed 
hard." 

"Well,  you've  had  your  chance  then,"  said  her 
mother,  turning  away. 

"I  always  meant  to  help  you  if  I  could,"  said 
Beatrice.     "  Do  you  want  any  money  P  " 

"None  from  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Lovqoy,  neither  to 
be  won  nor  bought. 

"  I've  saved  this,"  said  Beatrice,  holding  ont  her 
hand  with  some  coin  in  it ;  but  her  mother  woold  not 
see,  and  she  was  obliged  to  return  it  to  her  pocket, 
deeply  mortified.  "Good-bye,  mother/'  she  added, 
without  sitting  down  in  the  house. 
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"Good-bye/'  repeated  Mrs.  Lovejoj,  slttiiig  down 
as  soon  as  Beatrice  had  left,  and  indulging  in  some 
rare  and  bitter  tears.  But  when  Mr.  Lovejoy  oame 
home,  and  heard  that  Beatrice  had  been  there,  he  re- 
joiced Only  too  placable  and  ready  to  forgive,  he 
was  sorry  that  his  wife  had  treated  their  eldest  girl 
so  harshly.  " Look  at  the  way  she  left  us !  "re- 
peated Mrs.  LoTejoy.  "  Have  you  forgotten  that 
you  nearly  died  of  it  ? — fell  down  in  the  street  in  a 
&t;  and  Jerry — ^that  she  died  because  of  her  sister's 
hard-heartedness — ^haye  you  forgotten  ?" 

Mr.  Lovejoy  had  not  forgotten,  but  he  needed  to 
be  reminded  of  the  dark  side  of  thin|^  and  he  was 
quite  willing  to  consign  them  to  obUyion ;  and  so  he 
had  written  to  Beatrice,  and  lamented  his  absence 
on  the  occasion  of  her  yisit.  Such  is  human  nature, 
howerer,  that  Beatrice  Talued  that  letter  less  than 
she  would  have  done  her  mother*8  slightest  word,  and 
80  she  had  nerer  come  again,  and  she  had  not  seen 
her  father  till  she  saw  him  sitting  oj^osite  to  her  in 
court,  trying  hard  to  encourage  her  by'  look  and 
smile,  and  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
excitement  under  which  she  laboured. 

When  the  case  was  oyer  John  Baselow  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  leaving  Beatrice's  side  without  so  much 
as  a  congratulatory  pressure  of  her  hand,  went  oyer 
to  speak  to  his  lawyer.  Beatrice,  too,  rose  and  left  the 
court,  walking^  calmly  and  steadily,  but  with  a  faint- 
ness  at  her  heart  which  almost  blinded  her,  and  made 
her  feel  that  ahe  wanted  her  husband's  arm  to  lean 
apon.     It  was  her  father  who  met  her  in  the  doorway. 


made  way  for  her,  and  led  her  out.  Standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  court,  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his 
and  said,  *'Otod  bless  you!"  The  simple  words 
moved  and  melted  her,  and  she  stood  for  a  moment 
clinging  to  him,  while  one  or  two  dry  sobs  shook 
her  frame,  while  from  the  bottom  of  the  hall  Ada 
saw  them,  *  and  hastened  toward  them  where  they 
stood. 

Fanny  had  duly  escorted  Lucy  and  Ada  thither  at 
the  hour  named  by  Philip,  which  was  that  of  the 
rising  of  the  court,  and  they  had  paced  up  and  down 
under  its  spacious  roof  but  a  very  little  time  when 
the  case  was  concluded,  and  Arthur  Wildish  hastened 
out  to  communisate  the  tiding^  to  the  little  party. 
He  knew  they  were  coming,  and  with  even  more  than  , 
his  usual  restlessness  had  rushed  out  of  court  several 
times  to  see  if  they  had  put  in  their  appearance. 
And  at  last  he  had  been  rewarded  by  seeing  Faxiny 
sailing  into  the  haU  with  a  young  lady  on  each  side 
of  her.  Then  he  had  hastened  back  to  hear  the 
conclusion,  and  be  the  first  to  carry  the  report  of  it. 
And  there  he  was,  striding  down  the  hall  in  his 
gown  and  wig,  his  gown  flying  out  behind  him  in  the 
eagerness  of  his  movements,  crying  as  he  reached 
them,  "The  case  is  won!''  completely  forgetting 
that,  in  identifying  his  interest  with  Ada's,  he  was 
separating  himself  from  that  of  Mr.  T&bor  and  his 
respected  client.  But,  then,  he  had  managed  to  de- 
cline being  junior  counsel  on  the  other  side,  without 
violating  the  etiquette  of  his  profession. 
{To  be  continued  J) 
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I^W^ASHIONED  in  the  years  of  bygone  ages. 
By  the  mighty  Stradiuarius'  art  I 
^^'-^-^  Watched  o'er  by  the  music-loving  sages, 
Of  their  very  lives  and  beings  part ! 

On  the  moantain-side  the  tall  tree,  bending. 

Gave  itself  a  sacrifice  for  thee ; 
And  the  soag^h  of  light  winds  softly  blending, 

Si^hs  sometimes  in  thy  sweet  melody. 

All  the  woodland  sounds,  the  birds'  sweet  singing. 
Bustling'  of  the  spring  and  sununer  breeze. 

Often  now  are  in  thy  tones  heard  ringing, 

lieam'd  long  years  since  from  the  forest  trees. 

And  the  grea^t  Italian  thought  and  pondered 
Over  thee  for  days  and  weeks  and  years ; 

Hoi>ed  sometimes,  then  feared,  and  ever  wondered 
What  the  end  of  all  his  hopes  and  fears. 

put  at  last  his  work  of  love  was  ended. 
Perfect  every •  graceful  curve  and  line. 


Forth  into  the  world  by  love  attended 
Went  the  violin  I  now  call  mine  ! 

Mine  I  call  thee !  but  not  mine  thy  feeling, 
And  not  mine  thy  wondrous  moving  art ; 

And  not  mine  thy  passion  past  revealing, 
Touching  chords  long  silent  in  my  heart. 

Many  who  have  played  on  thee  are  lying 
In  the  long  sleep,  x>eacef  ally  at  rest ; 

But  their  best  and  noblest  thoughts  undying 
Bing  out  to  the  world  by  thee  exprese'd. 

All  the  best  of  each  by  thee  is  treasured. 
All  the  wrong  that  might  Iftive  bepn  undone ; 

And  'tis  thus  as  years  roll  on,  unmeasured 
Is  the  thrilling  sweetness  of  thy  tone. 

In  the  case  with  purple  velvet  lining. 

Gently  lay  I  thee  with  tender  care; 
With  the  light  of  long  years  brightly  shining. 

Shedding  over  thee  a  radiance  rare. 

H.   OSBORNB. 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSOKS     FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Second  Series.    No.  14.  St.  Petee.    Part  III. 


Chapters  io  he  read — Parts  of  John  osarf. ;  Acts  ii..  Hi.,  ix, 
I NTRODUCTION.  A  good  many  events 
in  St.  Peter's  life  have  been  necessarily 
passed  over.  Let  the  children  name 
some — e.g.,  his  being  sent  to  prepare 
the  Passover^  his  being  -with  Christ  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  at  the  Transfiguration 
his  cutting  off  the  ear  of  Malchus,  and  running  with 
St.  John  to  the  sepulchre.  Ask  what  all  these  teach 
us  about  him — yiz,,  that  he  loved  to  bo  with  Christy 
and  to  do  something /or  Christ.  "W^at  did  this  show  ? 
love  and  devotion.     Did  these  ever  fail  ? 

I.  Petee  fosgiven.  (Read  John  xii.  15 — 19.) 
Bring  the  scene  before  the  children.  The  apostles 
after  Christ's  resurrection  return  to  their  £shing; 
never  idle,  though  apostles.  Christ  in  the  morning 
on  the  shore,  just  as  before  when  Peter  was  called 
by  Him ;  the  net  cast  into  the  sea ;  the  draught  of 
great  fishes ;  John  recognising  Christ  first,  but  Peter 
jumping  into  the  sea  in  ISia  haste  to  reach  Him  : 
then  the  dinner,  and  after  that  the  conversation. 
What  did  CKrist  ask  Peter — how  often  ?  why  three 
times  ?  How  must  love  be  shown  ?  who  are  Christ's 
lambs  ?  (Ps.  xxiii.  1 ;  John  x.  16.)  How  was  Peter 
to  f^d  them?  (1  Peter  ii.  2.)  Did  he  like  the 
question  being  put  three  times — why  not  ?  Was  it 
meant  to  show  a  doubt  of  his  love  ?  how  did  Peter 
answer — boastfully  or  humbly  ?  What  a  change  in 
his  manner !  Then  show  the  prophecy  as  to  Peter's 
end;  had  been  bold,  free  fisherman;  going  where 
he  liked,  doing  what  he  liked;  now  called  to  work 
for  Christ;  must  give  up  his  own  will,  be  carried 
into  strange  places,  such  as  prison,  and  at  last 
be  crucified  like  Christ.  Must  suffer  all  things  for 
Christ.  All  this  a  proof  of  his  being  forgiven.  If 
Christ  not  cared  for  him,  would  have  left  him  alone ; 
being  forgiven,  must  live  and  die  for  Christ. 

II.  Petee  PEBACHiNa.  (Read  Acts  ii.  14—28.) 
Ask  how  long  Christ  was  on  earth  after  His  resur- 
rection; where  the  apostles  saw  Him;  where  He 
ascended;  what  they  did  then  (Acts  i.  12);  what 
they  were  waiting  foiv-how  long  they  waited— how 
they  spent  their  time;  who  was  chosen  in  Judas' 
place.  Then  describe  the  scene  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Gh®st ;  the  rushing  wind  and  the  cloven  tongues; 
the  strange  languages.  Ask  what  the  people  thought 
was  the  matter ;  then  refer  to  Peter's  first  sei-mon. 
(a)  The  text  (ver.  17)  ;  a  quotation  from  Joel  ii.  28, 
82,  showing  that  the  Spirit  had  been  promised,  and 
was  now  come.  (6)  The  heads.  Point  out  how  he 
appealed  to  them  from  their  beloved  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  as  to  Jesus  Christ;  what  proof  had  He 
given  of  His  Divine  mission  ?  how  did  He  fulfil  the 
Scriptures?     Who  spoke  of  the  resurrection?     Did 


David  refer  to  himself  ?  why  not  ?  had  any  one  else 
been  raised  up  without  seeing  corruption  ?  then  to 
whom  must  David  have  referred?  Who  were  tlie 
witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection?  Besides,  where 
was  Christ  gone  ?  had  David  ascended  ?  No ;  there- 
fore this  same  Jesus  was  exalted  as  both  Lord  (or 
King)  and  Christ,  the  anointed  Prophet  and  Priest. 
(c)  The  applicaiim.  (Read  ver.  37 — 42.)  How  did 
the  people  feel?  Why?  what  was  their  great  sin? 
What  question' did  they  ask,  and  how  did  St.  Peter 
answer?  They  must  do  three  things.  Ask  what 
these  were.  What  comes  first?  Explain  "repent- 
ance "  as  9.  change  of  life  including  sorrow  for  the 
past ;  then  they  must  be  baptised  in  the  name  of 
Christ:  why  was  this  necessary?  From  Eom.  i. 
10,  and  Acts  viii  37,  show  that  this  was  for  the 
outward  profession  of  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God :  and  then  the  third  thing  was  to  '*  save  them- 
selves "  from  a  wicked  people — i.e.,  to  live  holy  lives. 

Pbacticai.  lessons.  (1)  Doctrine.  Ask  why  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  so  important ;  from  1  Cor.  xv. 
10—19,  show  how  all  our  hopes  are  based  on  it. 
Christ,  the  risen,  ascended  Saviour,  sending  down  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  centre  of  our  belief  and  worship. 
(2)  Practice.  What  effect  should  this  belief  have 
upon  us  ?  As  He  rose,  we  shall  rise,  What  for  ?  How 
then  should  we  live  ?  In  readiness  for  the  judgment ; 
we  must  have  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  Pbtbb  wobkinq  mibacles.  (Read  Acts  iil 
1 — 12.)  Question  on  this  famiUar  story,  and  show 
how  both  in  speaking  to  the  man  and  afterwards  to 
the  people  (ver.  12)  St.  Peter  disclaimed  altogether 
any  power  or  virtue  in  himself ;  but  in  all  pointed  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Was  this  like  his  conduct  before? 
Still  bold,  but  boldness  with  meekness  the  truest 
boldness.  Show  also  how  eager  he  was  to  teach  the 
people;  he  took  this  and  every  opportunity  to  set 
before  them  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ ;  he 
tells  them  plainly  and  boldly  how  they  killed  Christ 
(ver.  15) ;  but  shows  how  He  is  the  Prince  of  Life, 
<frho  blesses  men  by  turning  them  away  from  sin 
(ver.  26).  Then  read  Acts  ix.  32 — ^3,  to  show  the 
kind  of  life  Peter  led,  going  about  all  the  churches — 
i.e.,  congregations — everywhere  doing  good,  healing 
the  sick,  teaching  the  people ;  in  all  things  *'  feeding 
the  lambs,"  and  copying  Christ's  example. 
Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  How  did  Christ  show  that  He  forgave  Peter  .^ 

2.  How  was  his  death  foretold  ? 

3.  Describe  Peter's  first  sermon. 

4.  What  great  doctrine  did  the  apostles  preach  ? 

5.  Name  any  miracles  worked  by  St.  Peter. 

6.  Describe  his  character  after  the  Kesorrection. 
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PAET  in. 
^HE  bean tif 111  long  summer  days  waned  at 
last  and  merged  into  winter,  and  winter 
in  its  turn  gave  place  to  spring,  before  any 
important  event  occurred  to  break  the 
quiet  routine  of  Bertram's  life.  He  was 
sitting  one  beautiful  afternoon  with  Miss 
^*^  Banks  and  his  mother  in  the  schoolroom, 
his  fingers  lazily  employed  in  making  garlands  of 
primroses  for  the  little  ones,  his  soul  engrossed  in  the 
beautiful  poem  his  mother  was  reading. 

"It  is  simply  inimitable/'  he  said  with  a  sigh 
when  she  had  finished,  alluding  perhaps  to  some  hid- 
den ambition.     "  I  wonder  whether  Goethe  was  ever 


From  the  will,  which  was  found  ar 
Watson's  papers,  it  appeared  that  the  far 
be  left  with  a  comfortable  provision,  but 
not  really  the  case.  The  will  had  been  ma 
years  back,  and  since  then  matters  had  coi 
altered.  After  a  long  and  anxious  period  < 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Watson  had  died 
of  only  a  few  thousand  pounds,  which  wo 
them  a  sum  of  about  J6150a  year,  wherewitl 
up  and  educate  a  family  of  six  young  childr* 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  quit  the  fa 
pensive  house  in  which  they  were  living, 
but    one    young  servant,    to    dispense    wi 
Banks'  valuable  services,  and  in  every  poss 
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heavily  upon  him.  His  health  was  really  affected  by 
the  weight  that  hung  on  his  spirits,  and  eyen  his 
mother's  tender  loye  was  insuffioient  to  disperse  the 
melancholy  that  was  gpradually  creeping  over  him. 

His  mother  came  in  one  bitter  cold  evening  from 
teaching  a  distant  pupil.  He  jumped  up  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  welcome  her  back>  instal  her  by 
the  fire,  and  take  her  bonnet  and  cloak  from  her. 
She  had  a  pdrcel  in  her  arms,  which  she  handed  to 
Bertram,  bidding  him  open  it  at  once  and  see  whether 
she  had  fixed  upon  the  right  thing  to  please  him. 
It  contained  a  number  of  one  of  the  higher  class 
magazines,  an  expensive  luxury  which  they  had  not 
indulged  in  for  many  months. 

Bertram's  delighted  face  showed  how  well  he  was 
pleased.  "  I  will  read  aloud  to  you,"  he  said,  and 
opened  the  book  at  an  essay  on  one  of  his  favourite 
poets.  "  Do  you  remember  I  once  wrote  an  essay  on 
the  same  subject  ?  "  he  asked  his  mother.  "  I  shall 
enjoy  this  immensely.  I  wonder  whether  the  author 
has  chosen  the  same  aspect  of  the  poet's  life  as  L'^ 

He  commenced  reading,  but  broke  off  suddenly  to 
notice  that  a  certain  remark  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  one  that  occurred  in  his  own  essay.  He 
then  read  on  to  the  end,  commenting  that  it  was 
strikingly  written,  but  hardly  complete.  After  this 
the  book  was  thrown  down,  and  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
musing ;  a  light  had  dawned  upon  him ;  for  several 
succeeding  days  his  pen  went  busily  to  work,  nor 
was  it  laid  aside  till  an  important-looking  document 
had  been  folded  and  sealed,  and  sent  on  its  way  to 
the  office  of  a  certain  magazine. 

fie  turned  back  from  the  post-office  with  a  light 
heart.  His  spirits,  as  easily  raised  aa  depressed,  were 
buoyed  up  with  a  hopefulness  that  never  admitted  a 
thought  of  disappointment. 

But,  alas!  the  looked-for  answer  failed  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  as  the  weeks  passed  away  his  last 
hopes  died  out,  giving  wiay  to  a  deeper  despondency. 

When  at  length  the  tardy  missive  arrived,  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  good  tidings  it  brought, 
being  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

The  family  doctor,  a  kind-hearted  old  man  who 
had  known  Bertran^  from  his  babyhood,  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  kept  his  patient  in  so  miserably  weak 
a  condition,  when  there  was  no  apparent  cause. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  suddenly  one  morning,  "  I 
have  h^rd  all  about  your  attempt  at  authorship  ?" 

"My  unsuccessful  attempt,"  Bertram  replied, 
wondering  where  the  old  man  had  got  his  informa- 
tion, for  he  had  kept  the  secret  from  everybody. 

"  Your  unsuccessful  attempt !"  echoed  the  doctor  in 
surprise.     "Why,  I  just  now  met  my  friend  Baring, 

the  editor  of  the ,  and  he  told  me  he  had  received 

an  essay  from  a  young  author  who  signed  himself 
Bertram  Watson^  that  he  was  delighted  with  it,  that 
he  had  written  to  tell  him  so,  and  invite  him  to 
contribute  other  articles  to  his  columns. 

"  Can  it  be  true! "  exdaimed  Bertram,  starUng  up 


with  flushed  and  eager  face.  "  It  must  be  a  mistake ; 
I  have  received  no  answer  from  Mr.  Baring,  and  it  is 
nearly  three  months  since  I  wrote  to  him." 

"The  letter  may  be  down-stairs  now,"  soggested 
his  friend. 

This  was  true.  An  inquiry  from  Mary  the  seirant 
discovered  the  fact  that  a  letter  had  oome  for  Master 
Bertram,  when  he  was  so  ba4,  and  had  been  lying 
on  the  mantelpiece  ever  since.  It  confirmed  Dr. 
Butler's  good  news,  and  rendered  Bertram  the  happj 
possessor  of  a  cheque  for  five  pounds. 

From  this  day  Bertram  began  rapidly  to  recover. 
He  had  found  his  sphere  at  last.  This  he  felt  wu 
the  one  pursuit  he  was  fit  for — in  fact,  the  only  one 
that  was  open  to  him. 

Mr.  Baring  made  his  acquaintanoe  before  long. 
He  became  .very  interested  in  his  history,  and  gave 
him  much  and  valuable  help  in  the  beginning  of  hie 
literary  career.  His  higl^est  ambition— that  of 
relieving  his  mother  of  her  anxieties,  and  helping 
towards  supporting  her  in  comfort,  instead  of  being 
supported  by  her — ^was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realised; 
and  when  he  remembered  the  past  suffering  whidi 
had  been  the  means  of  discovering  to  him  his  trae 
vocation,  he  could  not  but  admit  the  perfect  truth  of 
the  proverb  which  still  spoke  to  him  from  his  bed- 
room wall.         ,__ 

"THE   QUIVER"  BIBLE    CLASS 

132.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  be  "a 
stone  of  stumbUng  and  a  rock  of  offence  "  was  pre- 
dicted by  Isaiah.  Quote  a  passage  from  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 

133.  Which  of  the  Evangelists  reoords  the  historieB 
of  the  woman  that  was  a.  siimer  and  of  the  repentant 
thief? 

134.  Where  is  manna  called  "com  of  heaven?'* 

135.  Quote  a  paasage  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
idolatrous  kings  of  Judah  consecrated  horses  to  the 
sun. 

136.  One  of  tho  Evangelists  records  an  additional 
fact  respecting  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  bore  the 
cross.    Name  it. 

137.  Where  is  it  stated  that  the  prophet  Kaihan 
wrote  histories  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  of 
Solomon  P  

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE   320. 

119.  Bom.  z.  19. 

120.  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  20). 

121.  John  xii.  37,  88.  "  Who  hath  believed  our 
report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed?" (Isa.  Hu.  1.) 

122.  Joel  ii.  25. 

123.  Ephesus  (Acts  zxi.  29). 

124.  Matt.  zzii.  37,  38 ;  Mark  zii«  29,  30. 

125.  By  Nathan  he  was  called  Jedidiah  (2  Sam. 
zil  24) ;  by  hia  mother  he  was  called  Lermoel  (Frov. 

) 

126.  Luke  xziiL  34. 
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i)  YEB  the  distant  hills  twilight  is  creeping — 
Swift  oome^  O  blessM  night. 
Crush  out  the  day  too  bright. 
Let  me  forget  the  light  in  qniet  sleeping. 

TOL.IX. 


SAD    TIDINGS. 

Many  a  weary  day  for  tidings  longing— 

Lo !  they  have  come  at  last« 
i.  Undoing  all  the  past. 

And  memQxies'thick  and  f Ast  round  matt&throsi 
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Hark !  from  the  old  church  tower  solemnly  swing- 
ing. 

Chimes  out  the  curfew-bell 

In  slow  and  measured  swells 
Like  a  responsive  knell  Hope's  requiem  ringing. 

Not  one  faint  life-hued  ray  over  me  gleaming — 

Cruel  the  letters  standi 

Writ  with  an  iron  hand. 
Traced  with  a  fiery  brand,  or— am  I  dreaming  ? 

Dreaming !  a  fancy  wild,  liight  visions  weaving 

Out  of  some  story  old. 

Of  a  heart  stem  and  cold ; 
All  through  the  thirst  of  gold  his  true  love  leaving. 


Dreaming !  no — all  is  true,  and  I  am  waking— 

All  the  past  glitters  bright 

With  an  unearthly  light. 
Crowning  with  roses  white  my  sad  heart-breaking. 

Darker  the  present  now— dark  grows  the  morrow- 
Heavy  the  clouds  roll  round. 
With  muffled  thunder  sound. 

All  the  world's  brightness  drowned  in  the  heart's 
sorrow. 

Broken  earth's  lilies  now,  yet  kind  is  Heaven, 

Bitter  the  cup  to  drain. 

Hard  the  fight  to  maintain. 
Yet  God  shall  soothe  the  pain  of  a  heart  riven. 

Julia  Goddasd. 


CHILD  RUTH. 


BY     BBATKICB     LEIGH     HUNT. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

H  seemed  as  if  she  did  not  quite  un- 

rstand.     She  still  looked  at  Maurice, 

if  she  were  going  to  ask  a  question ; 

en  suddenly  staggered  towards  him. 

9    caught    Buth    in  his  arms,    and 

carried  her  into  the  house.     She  did  not  faint,  but 

Maurice  laid  her  on  the  sof a»  and  bending  over  her, 

said  gently,  "  My  darling,  speak  to  me.     Forgive  me 

for  telling  you  so  suddenly." 

"  Yes,  Maurice,"  answered  Buth,  absently,  "  Why 
didhego?''  .     • 

Maurice  did  not  know  what  to  say.  "  He  was 
obliged  to  go,"  he  replied  after  a  pause.     •  - 

"Oh!  but,  Maurice,  he  has  not  said  good-bye. 
He  could  have  done  that/'  she  cried  vehemently. 
*'  It  is  cruel  of  him." 

She  turned  away,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

"  Buth,  you  must  not  think  him  cruel ;  you  must 
not  if '* 

''  If  what  ?"  she  asked,  raising  her  head. 

"  Nothing,  nothing." 

"  Yes,  there  is  something,  Maurice.  Did  he  leave 
any  message  for  me  P  " 

"He  told  me  to  give  his  love,  and  to  say  you  were 
not  to  think  him  unkind." 

*'  How  ean  I  help  it  if  he  doesn't  explain  why  he 
didn't  say  good-bye  ?  You  know — you  can  tell  me  ! 
Oh,  Maurice!  I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  don't." 

"I  can't,  my  own  Buth;  don't  ask  me,"  said 
Maurice,  kissing  her  forehead. 

Buth  started  from  the  sofa,  her  eyes  flashed,  and 
she  stood  np  with  her  little  hands  clenched  con- 
vulsively. "There  is  some  mystery  that  you  are 
hiding  from  me.  You  tell  me  not  to  think  Stephen 
cruel,  but  I  do ;  and  you  are  cruel  not  to  explain 
it  all  if  that  would  make  me  think  him  not  cruel. 
Why  can't  you  tell  me?" 


"  It  would  pain  you,  darling,"  answered  Maurice. 

"  You  are  paining  me  now.  Nothing  is  so  bad  as 
thinking  Stephen  unkind,  and  feeling  as  if  he  didn't 
love  me,"  sobbed  Buth.  "  Maurioe,  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  saying;  I  spoke  angrily,  but  it  is  because 
I  am  so  miserable.     Forgive  me." 

Maurice  drew  Buth's  head  on  .to  his  breast  and 
said  tenderly,  '*  I  will  forgive  you  if  you  will  leaye 
off  crying." 

"  Tell  me.  It  is  so  dreadful  to  feel  as  if —as  if 
Stephen  hacTleft  off  caring  for  me." 

"  Does  it  look  as  if  that  were  the  case  now  ?  Think 
again,  dear,"  said  Maurice;  "if  he  had  not  cared  for 
you,  would  he  have  avoided  saying  good-bye?" 

"Well,  it  can't  be  anything  else ;  because  he  said 
good-bye  to  you,  and  he  loves  you ;  so  why  shouldn't 
he  do  the  same  to  me  ?  Maurice,  do  sjiswer  me,"  said 
Buth,  vehemently,  freeing  herself  from  his  embrace, 
and  standing  before  him  again,  trembling  partly 
from  simple  excitement,  and  partly  from  anger  which 
she  evidently  tried  to  suppress. 

Maurice  could  not  bear  to  see  her  look  at  him  with 
her  flashing  eyes,  which  generaUy  looked  so  gently 
and  lovingly  on  him.  " Do  you  guess  nothing? "  he 
asked. 

"No ;  I  wish  I  did,"  answered  Ruth,  impatiently. 

"  I  wish  you  could  trust  me  enough  not  to  wish 
to  know  more.  To  believe  that  Stephen  does  love 
you,  and  never  to  do  him  injustice  by  thinking  him, 
of  all  men,  cruel;"  and  Maurice's  voice  was  husky, 
and  Buth  stretched  out  her  hands  to  take  his,  while 
her  eyes  still  sought  his  face  with,  an  eager  look 
which  told  that  she  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

"  It  is  because  he  loves  you  too  much,  Buth,  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  say  good-bye,"  said  Maurice. 
"  He  loves  you  too  much  to  be  happy ;  but  he  priaoa 
your  happiness  above  his  own,  and,  Buth — my  little 
Buth,"  he  cried^  as  she  fell  against  him  with  closed 
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eyei  and  pale  face.  She  did  not  hear  him  oalL  The 
ooniinneA  strain,  following  the  shock  on  hearing 
^t  Stephen  had  gone,  proved  too  mnch  for  her,  and 
she  fell  into  a  dead  faint. 

Never  before  had  Maurice  realised  to  the  fall  how 
dear  Enth  was.  As  she  lay  before  him  on  the  sofa, 
she  looked  so  fragile  and  pallid  that  there  was  some- 
thing almost  deathly  in  her  appearance.  He  was 
not  alarmed,  but  he  shuddered  as  the  mere  idea  of 
her  death  came  home  to  him,  and  he  gazed  on  the 
nnconacioas  face,  longing  passionately  to  see  a  look 
of  recognition. 

MAorice  rang  the  bell,  and  when  Susan  came,  sent 
her  to  fetch  Mrs.  Bae,  who  appeared  almost  directly, 
snd  by  dint  of  their  mutual  attentions  Buth  soon 
renVed  enough  to  look  up  and  smile  at  them;  but 
then  she  lay  in  a  prostrate  state,  not  speaking,  but 
holding  Maurice's  hand,  and  every  now  and  then 
kissing  it  gently. 

"It  seems  like  a  dream,"  she  said,  after  some 
time.     *'  Is  it  really,  really  true  ?  * 

*'  Tes,  really,  darling,"  answered  Maurice,  with  a 
sigh,     "  You  had  no  idea  of  it  till  now,  had  you  ?" 

"Never.  It  does  seem  so*  utterly  impossible  for 
Stephen  to— to  care  for  me — in  that  way,  Maurice ; 
and  oh!  how  I  wish  he  never  had!" she  exclaimed, 
hiding  hef  face  in  the  pillow  again. 

''  if  he  were  here  he  would  not  let  you  say  that. 
Last  night  he  told  me  that  I  had  no  right  to  wish 
anything  different.  He  said  my  happiness  was  not 
my  own,  and,  Buth,  he  would  tell  you  the  same. 
Stephen  la  the  noblest  man  I  ever  knew.  He  thinks 
80  much  more  of  our  happiness  than  of  his  own  grief." 


*'  Yes,  he  does,"  answered  a  trembling  little  voice. 
"When  did  you  know  this?  Did  he  tell  you  last 
night?" 

"  Yes ;  but  he  would  not  have  told  me  if  I  had  not 
guessed  it  already.  He  only  said  that  he  was  going 
away,  and  then  I  knew  why  it  was,  in  an  instant." 

"When  did  you  guess  it,  Maurice  ?"  asked  Buth, 
still  speaking  in  a  wondering,  suppressed  voice,  as  if 
she  could  not  yet  realise  the  state  of  things. 

Maurice  paused,  and  then  kneeling  down  beside 
Buth  so  that  he  could  look  into  her  face,  he  answered, 
"  In  the  summer,  darling,  when  you  thought  that  I 
disliked  you.  Thank  Heaven,  I  can  tell  you  now  all 
the  remorse  I  feel  for  the  pain  I  must  have  given 
you,  and  all  because  I  thought  you  loved  Stephen.  I 
was  jealous,  Buth,  of  Mm,  I  behaved  like  a  brute, 
and  now  when  I  know  how  he  must  have  suffered, 
when  he  saw  how  things  really  stood,  and  remember 
how  he  behaved,  I  can  hardly  bear  the  reproaches 
that  rise  before  me.  Buth,  Buth,  why  did  you  love 
me  ?  I  am  not  worthy  of  you  as  he  is."  All  the 
doubts  and  self-torturings  which  Maurice  had  un- 
dergone he  could  keep  from  Buth  no  longer;  but 
when  she  drew  his  face  down,  and  running  her 
fingers  through  his  hair,  told  him  she  could  not  bear 
him  to  speak  like  that,  with  a  bewitching  tremor  in 
her  voice,  how  oould  Maurice  help  being  comforted  ? 
And  how  was  it  possible  for  either  Bath  or  Maurice, 
even  when  they  thought  of  Stephen,  to  feel  anything 
but  happy,  as  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 
and  there  read  the  bright  future  that  lay  before 
them? 

(To  he  coneluoUd.) 


THE  HARVEST  OF  LIGHT.— I. 

BY  THE  REV.   HENUT  ALLON,   D.D.,  ISLINGTON. 
•'Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart."— Ps. ^cvii.  U. 


illTE  of  the  advantages  of  poetic  ex- 
pression is  that  its  metaphors  suggest 
more  than  literal  description  can 
convey.  Therefore  it  often  suffers 
by  comment,  just  as  a  rose  suffers  by 
botanical  dissection :  the  text  is  better  and  more 
Buggeative  thaji  the  sermon.  Ideas  of  truth  and 
of  privilege  are  conveyed,  rich  in  instruction  and 
comfort,  jusfc  because  they  suggest  rather  than 
define.  "  Xiigiit,"  for  instance,,  as  a  poetical  ex- 
pression for  intelligence  or  joy,  conveys  a  great 
ieal  more  meaning  than  precise  terms  could  do. 
It  presents  [tlie  '  idea  beautified  and  illumined,  the 
itmosphere  as  well  as  the  form,  the  feeling  as  well 
IS  the  trnth :  it  is  thought  glorified.  The  term 
'  sown,"  again*  -wiiich,  according  to  the  older  com- 
nentators,  is  a  i>oetical  expression  for  "  reserved  or 
reasared  up/'  somethiBg  which  in  due  time  the 


righteous  shall  reap,  as  men  reap  a  harvest — is  far 
more  suggestive  both  of  results  and  of  processes 
than  any  literal  assertion  could  be.* 

Had  the  Psalmist  merely  said,  "The  righteous  is 
now  in  darkness  or  sorrow,  but  by-and-by  he  will 
be  enlightened  and  comforted,"  how  cold  and  pro- 
saic his  assertion  would  have  been.  But  when  he 
employs  the  metaphor  of  light  as  sown  seed,  he 
suggests  a  whole  world  of  laws  and  beauties. 
There  is  a  process  which  prepares  for  his  joy ;  truth 
must  be  deposited  as  seed,  culture  must  be 
bestowed,  else  it  will  not  fructify  into  a  harvest. 
There  is  an  intervening  period  of  faith  during 
which  the  righteous  must  wait  and  hope  before 

•  Modem  critics  maintain,  however,  that  it  simply  means 
"  scatterea.' '  Light  is  scattered  along  the  path  of  the  righteous 
man,  so  that  he  walks  in  it. 

**  Now  Iffoni,  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  Eastern  dime, 
AdTsncing,  soVd  the  earth  with  orient  peerls.*' 
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the  harvest  fruit  can  be  reaped.  And  there  is  a 
ki|id  ef  natural  certainty,  that  if  the  sowing  be 
&ithfal,  and  the  culture  diligent,  the  harvest  will 
at  length  be  gathered,  the  silent  processes  that  are 
secretly  going  on  will  duly  be  developed.  The 
waiting  interval  is  not  wasted.  It  is  not  waiting 
merely — ^it  is  preparation,  growth,  ripening,  without 
which  the  seed  com  cannot  be  multiplied  into  the 
harvest.  .y-i 

How  much  more  such  metaphors  suggest  than 
they  express !  The  thought  is  full  of  undeveloped 
meaning,  ever  unfolding  in  forms  of  poetic  beauty; 
it  appeals  not  to  the  understanding  only,  but  to 
the  imagination,  and  the  heart. 

In  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms,  moreover,  there  is 
often  a  reduplication  of  the  idea ;  it  is  preseitted 
under  a  second  metaphor,  slightly  different  from 
the  first — sometimes  for  the  sake  of  explicitness, 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  For  example, 
in  the  eighth  verse  the  Psalmist  tells  ns  that  "Zion 
heard,  and  was  glad ;"  instantly  explaining  what  he 
means  by  adding,  "The  daughters  of  Judah  re- 
joiced." The  doubtful  reference  of  the  metaphor 
''Zion"  being  explained  by  the  metaphor,  "the 
daughters  of  Judah."  So  here,  any  doubt  we  might 
have  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  term,  "  light/' 
in  the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  is  removed 
by  the  use  of  the  word  *' joy,"  as  its  equivalent  in 
the  second.  Light  and  joy  are  identical.  Light 
is  the  joy  of  the  understanding,  joy  is  the  light 
.of  the  heart.  So,-  again,  if  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  the  "  righteous  "  as  those  for 
whom  light  is  sown,  it  is  renioved  by  the  phrase 
'^  upright  in  heart,"  which  is  employed  as  its 
equivalent.  So  that  interpreting  the  one  .desig- 
nation by  the  other,  we  get  the  beautiful  definition 
of  a  "  righteous  "  man,  that  he  is  a  man  who  is 
"upright  in  heart;"  -suggesting  the  distinction 
between  a  man  who  merely  does  right  acts, 
keeps  his  outside  life  correctly,  and  a  man  who 
keeps  his  heart  upright ;  does  right  things 
because  he  loves  them. 

God  has  nothing  comforting  to  say  to  a  man 
who  is  not  upright  in  heart ;  no  sowing  of  light 
can  produce  a  harvest  for  him.  A  man  who  is 
righteous  in  outward  appearance  only,  who  is 
■consciously  wearing  a  mask  to  make  men  believe 
that  he  is  a  lover  of  righteousness  when  he  is 
not,  is  not  the  man  to  whom  God^s  promises  are 
addressed ;  he  is  not  the  man  in  whom  any  good 
spiritual  processes  can  be  carried  on,  in  whom  any 
good  seed  can  fructify ;  whatever  may  be  the  foliage 
that  covers  the  field,  the  soil  is  essentially  bad, 
and  even  good  seed  sown  in  it  must  perish. 

If  a  man  be  consciously  insincere,  his  own 
consciousness  must  neutralise  all  spiritual  pro- 
cesses, keep  him  irom  all  joyous  appropriation 
of  God's  promises;  neither  in  public  worship, 
nor  in  private  prayer,  nor  in  reading  the  Bible, 


nor  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  can  he  sympa- 
thetically and  fearlessly  draw  near  to  God,  and 
take  into  hifl  soul  the  joy  of  Grod's  love  and  help. 
The  real  joy  of  religion  is  necessarily  the  exclnsivo 
privilege  of  the  upright  in  heart — ^the  man  wbo 
receives  whatever  good  seed  is  sown  into  a  good 
and  honest  heart,  into  feelings  and  desires  that 
are  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  who  sincerely  and 
earnestly  nurtures  and  cultures  it,  so  as  to  make 
it  fruitful.  He  only  deals  faithfully  with  God's 
sowing;  ho  only  has  the  religious  fiaith  and  feeling 
that  can  patiently  wait  in  long  trials,  and  trust; 
in  dark  hours,  until  the  day  of  sorrow  be  past. 
and  the  day  of  gladness  dawn. 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  sowing  of  which  we 
may  haver  to  speak,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
throughout  that  its  fruitfulness  depends  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  the  heart  that  receives  it. 

The  psalm  is  one  of  triumph ;  it  supposes  victory 
over  adversaries.  They  who  triumph  are  God's 
saints,  who  are  delivered  firom  the  machinations  of 
the  wicked.  God  delivers  them.  He  appears  in 
majesty,  and  destroys  all  who  oppose  Him;  and 
the  psalm  describes  His  coming  and  its  effects. 

It  is  a  psalm  that  in  their  Babylonian  exile  the 
pious  Jews  might  sing.  It  would  comfort  them 
in  their  long  waiting,  and  be  fulfilled  to  them  in 
their  deliverance. 

It  would  have  another  fulfilment  in  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  long,  dreary  time  that 
preceded  it,  during  which  men,  like  good  old 
Simeon,  waited  and  prayed,  and  the  close  of  which 
is  indicated  by  his  triumphant  Nuno  dimU^  in 
the  Temple. 

It  has  had  many  fulfilments  since,  when  per- 
secutors have  afflicted  the  Church,  or  strenuous 
opposition  hindered  it,  signally  Overcome  at  length 
by  God's  merciful  interposition :  so  that,  like  the 
apostles  returning  from  before  the  discomfited 
Sanhedrim,  the  Church  has  uplifted  its  shout  of 
praise. 

In  our  individual  histories,  too,  it  has  had  ful- 
filments, when,  after  long  sorrow  and  darkness 
and  fear — with  no  gleamings  of  light  or  ministries 
of  comfort ;  our  hearts,  like  a  field  through  which 
the  ploughshare  has  been  driven,  torn  and  rugged, 
all  its  beautiful  things  buried  in  the  rough  furroir 
— flight  and  comfort  have  come.  '*  Unto  the  up- 
right there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness."  The 
seeds  of  good  things  were  being  sown  for  us.  X^ 
was  only  the  process  of  germination  that  was  going 
on.  The  hidden  seed  was  quickening  fmd  swelling, 
and  now  its  shoots  have  parted  the  heavy  clod, 
and  the  field  of  our  life  is  covered  with  a  vegeta- 
tion of  life  and  beauty  and  joy. 

It  is  not,  however,  said  that  lig^ht  is  reaped  by 
the  righteous ;  that  is  not  always  the  experience 
of  their  life  here.  It  is  the  universal  experience 
of  the  righteous  only  hereafter.      Bui  light  is 
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aniTersally  sown  here  for  the  righteous,  and  the 
reaping  for  them  is  certain — onlj  it  may  not  be 
here,  only  hereafter.  Even  when  the  most  is 
eojoyed  here,  it  is  only  the  first-fruits;  the  fall, 
affluent  harvest  of  blessedness  is  enjoyed  only  by 
the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

Bat  although  light  and  gladness  are  not  our 
certain  portion  here,  processes  are  going  on  which 
will  produce  their   abundant  harvest  hereafter. 
This  is  the  comfort  given  to  us;  whether  we 
enjoy  here  or  not,  the  enjoyment  is  preparing. 
This  is   but  the  sowing   time,  the   thne  when 
light  is   sown;   the    manifold    knowledge    and 
purity  and    blessedness  of   which    light  is    the 
symbol.    From  this  thought  we  derive  our  pa- 
tience   and    strength    for  the    process.     What 
matters  the  darkness  now,  the  ignorance,  adver- 
sity, sorrow,  if  it  be  the  sowing  time  of  light 
for  a  future  harvest?     It  is    but  the  interval 
between  sowing  and  reaping.    There  may  be  many 
a  day  of  frost  and  snow,  of  drought  and  tempest 
—these  are  the  dreary  months  of  the  year,  when 
nights  are  long,  and  days  are  cloudy,  and  winds 
are  keen.     But  summer  beauty  and  autumn  rich- 
ness will   come  by-and-by.      "Except  a  com  of 
wheat  fall  into   the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit." 

In  order  to  reaping,  there  mrigt  be  sowing  in  hind, 
"  As  a  man  soweth,  he  shall  also  reap."  If  he  would 
reap  light,  he  must  sow  light.  "  He  who  sows  to 
the  flesh,  of  the  flesh  reaps  corruption;  he  who 
sows  to  the  Spirit,  of  the  Spirit  reaps  life  everlast- 
ing." Men  are  ever  sowing  for  the  harvest  of  the 
future,  seeds  of  some  kind  or  other.  A  man  is 
made  to  reap  of  the  iniquities  of  his  youth;  or  he 
enjoys  the  fr idts  of  his  industry  and  virtue,  both  in 
what  he  possesses  and  what  he  himself  is.  The 
seeds  that  we  sow  produce  their  appropriate  social 
resnlts  on  the  one  hand,  and  they  develop  into  a 
rich  harvest  of  character,  of  noble  aflections,  and 
capabilities  on  the  other. 

Emphatically,  therefore,  must  it  be  said  that  only 
for  the  righteous  is  light  sown.  The  husbandman 
sows  grain  of  the  kind  that  he  expects  to  reap. 
His  seed  is  good  grain  as  well  as  his  harvest.  Light 
is  truth  and  purity.  If  a  man  do  not  sow  truth 
and  purity,  he  will  never  reap  a  harvest  of  spiritual 
good.  The  harvest  that  is  his  joy  consists  in  noble 
aflections,  i^iritual  discernments,  holy  capabilities, 
a  high  godly  consciousness,  appreciating  commu- 
nion with  God ;  and  these  are  the  natural  fruits  of 
spiritual  seeds,  nurtured  through  manifold  pro- 
cesses. Thus  \he  righteous  man  sows  light:  he 
already  possesses  in  part  that  which  by-and-by  he 
hopes  to  reap  in  its  fulness.  He  sows  light  in 
order  that  he  may  reap  more  light  still.  There 
may  be  darkness,  but  it  is  not  all  darkness ;  there 
may  be  sin,  but  it  is  not  all  sin;  there  may  be 
sorrow,  but  it  is  not  all  sorrow.     The  harvest  of 


light  is  for  those,  and  only  for  those  who  sow 
light,  who  sincerely  and  earnestly  break  up  the 
fallow  ground,  and  sow  the  precious  seed. 

Bearing  these  general  conditions  in  mind,  let  us 
look  at  a  few  illustrations  of  this  great  law  of 
sowing  and  reaping. 

I.  Sorrow  for  sin  is  a  sowing  for  light.  It  is 
the  first  of  a  man's  right  religious  feelings ;  in- 
deed, a  man's  sense  of  sin  is  the  measure  of  his 
godliness.  It  is  his  consciousness  of  his  wrong 
moral  state,  of  the  sins  that  separate  between  him 
and  God,  that  pollute  and  destroy  his  soul,  that 
keep  him  from  the  enlightening  and  quickening 
and  sanctifying  influences  of  fellowship  with  God. 

But  the  consciousness  of  this  is  hopeful.  He  is 
not  as  he  once  was, "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins," 
"  alive  without  the  law,"  without  a  care  or  thought 
about  spiritual  things,  save  such  as  the  sting 
of  conscience  causes.  A  true  and  earnest  desire 
for  holiness  has  been  quickened  within  him.  He 
mourns  over  the  evil  that  he  does ;  "  the  law  of 
his  mind  wars  against  the  law  in  his  members." 
In  his  entanglement  he  cries  for  help,  "  0 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death?"  Like  Peter,  he 
weeps  bitterly;  but  like  Peter,  too,  he  could 
almost  reply  to  the  challenge  of  his  Lord,  "  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee."  There  are  in  him  the 
seeds  of  the  holiness  that  by-and-by  will  wave  as 
a  harvest  over  the  soil  of  his  life*  It  is  seed  in  its 
first  quickening,  swelling,  and  growing,  and  put- 
ting forth  shoots.  As  yet  his  new  life  is  feeble ;  he 
is  overcome  by  circumstances ;  he  yields  to  tempta- 
tion ;  holiness  is  a  struggling  imperfection.  It  is 
life  in  its  feeble  rude  beginnings,  but  it  is  a  true  life ; 
that  will  pass  through  its  stages  of  development, 
"  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in 
the  ear." 

Let,  however,  the  man  who  is  struggling  with 
sin  fairly  recognise  that  he  is  struggling.  Let  him 
not  pervert  this  awakened  sense  of  sin  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  has  no  holiness  at  all.  Because  he 
has  not  attained  to  his  ideal  of  Christian  characte;r, 
he  may  not  conclude  that  he  is  without  right 
feeliug  altogether.  The  very  desire  for  right  feel- 
ing is  right  feeling.  There  may  not  be  in  him  all 
the  degrees  of  Christian  excellence,  but  there 
may  be  some  degree.  He  may  not  be  a  "man  in 
Christ,**  fully  developed  in  Christian  feeling  and 
strength,  but  he  may  be  a  babe  in  Christ — very 
ignorant,  very  feeble,  often  yielding  to  temptation, 
and  painfully  conscious  of  his  failures  ;  but  a  true 
life  may  be  began  in  him,  which  by  God's  blessing 
shall  develop  into  manhood.  You  do  not  say 
that  there  is  no  life  in  the  nowly-sown  field  be- 
cause the  harvest  does  not  wave  over  it,  or  even 
because  the  first  flush  of  green  is  not  visible. 
This  is  the  seed-time  of  our  life,  not  its  reaping ; 
the  time  of  the  harvest  is  not  yet. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  be  im- 
patient and  humbled  at  our  imperfect  holiness. 
"No  true  life  can  be  satisfied  with  its  imperfec- 
tions. But  it  is  one  thing  to  understand  the  first 
processes  of  spiritual  growth,  and  another  to  say 
that  there  is  no  growth  at  all.  The  test  of  true 
life  is  not  the  degree  of  its  attainment,  but  the 
vigour  of  its  growth.  Attainment  will  vary  with 
Christian  standing.  It  were  an  anomaly  and  an 
anachronism  for  the  harvest  to  be  reaped  at  the 
seed-time,  for  the  babe  in  Christ  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  aged  saint. 

The  only  question  for  such  is,  Has  he  come  to 
Christ  at  all  P  Do  the  beginnings  of  the  new  life 
manifest  themselves  in  a  quickened  feeling  of  sin  P 
Does  he  kneel  before  the  cross  imploring  God*s 
mercy  P  Has  the  Spirit  of  Ood  stirred  up  his  soul 
to  holy  solicitudes  and  strivings  and  prayers  P  If 
BO,  he  has,  so  to  speaik,  sown  light  for  a  future 
harvest,  deposited  seeds  that  by-and-by  will  spring 
up  a  luxuriant  crop.  They  may  be  deposited  in  a 
cold  uncongenial  soil,  and  have  to  struggle  with 
bleak  and  bitter  winds;  there  may  be  choking 
thorns  and  entangling  weeds  to  be  pulled  up,  and 
fowls  of  the  air  to  be  kept  off.  Infinite  care  and 
culture  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  crop  grow  at 
alL    But  if  the  righteous  desire  and  effort  be  there. 


the  blade  will  gradually  appear  above  the  brown 
clod,  the  stalk  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  the 
ear  will  form,  and  the  full  com  'in  the  ear;  and, 
all  adverse  influences  overcome,  the  harvest  will 
ultimately  wave  in  rich  and  beauteous  fruitage. 
For  this  the  sowing  and  the  culture  are  preparing 
by  natural  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  grace.    Bepent- 
ance  is  every  day  renewed ;  &.ith  is  ever  growing  to 
a  stronger  habit ;  resolution  is  becoming  more  firm 
and  persistent ;  prayer  more  quietly  true  and  con- 
fiding;   habit  more  naturally  and  unconsciously 
religious;    consecration   more  entire,  easy,  and 
joyous ;  the  heart  more  tender,  holy,  and  devout. 
The  harvest  of  life  is  thus  simply  the  development 
into  .perfection  of  its  seed  com.    The  motions  and 
workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  too,  ai^  freer  and 
fuller  through  our  growing  sympathy  and  habit. 
Light  and  tmth  break  forth  frY)m  God*8  Word 
more  frdly  and  gloriously  through  our  increased 
power   of   spiritual  fperception,  while  our  com- 
munion with  Grod  is  more  intimate  and  sponta- 
neous.    Thus    inward    growth    and    the    out- 
ward ministry  of  Divine  things  conspire  to  fill 
us    with   religious    light    and    filial    oonfidence, 
and  Divine  love.    All   this  is   but  the  fructify- 
ing of  the  seed  of  light  sown,  and  lighteoosly 
nurtured.' 


SOEIPTUBE    HEROINES. 

THE   WIDOW  OF  NAIN. 

«Wlion  Hecasne  nigh  to  the  «ite  of  the  diy,  behold,  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  oaly  son  of  hie  moUier.  and 

she  was  a  widow." 

?HET  bore  him  forth,  her  only  son,  and 
dead. 
Herself  a  widow !  The  brave,  manly  arm 
That  should    have   sheltered   her  from 
want  and  harm 
Was  oold  and  powerless.     Her  last  hope  fled. 
Out  by  the  city  gate  she  sadly  sped. 
To  lay  him  in  the  quiet  sleeping-place 
Where  slept  his  fathers.  So,  by  God's  high  grace. 
Do  heroines  stand  e'en  now  by  grave  or  bed. 


'' Weep  noV' the  Saviour  saith;  and  though  the  eye 
Of  all  around  be  wet,  what  time  the  dear 
Departing  one  lies  stretched  on  bed  or  bier 
The  cheek  of  those  brave  women  still  is  dry. 
Faith  points  their  vision  up  to  Qod's  blue  sky. 
Where  live  the  miscalled  dead.      Nay,  visions 

bright. 
In  haunted  homes,  through  the  still  solemn  night, 
Act  o'er  this  scene  at  Kain.     The  lost  ones  are  so 
nigh! 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS   FOR  SCHOOL  AND  SOME. 


SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Second 
Chapters  to  he  read^ParU  of  Acts  iv.,  «.,  ajii. 

Introduction.  Refer  to  the  wonder- 
ful mirades  of  St.  Peter  mentioned  in 
last  lesson,  showing  how  Christ's  words 
were  fulfilled,  that  the  apostles  should 
do  greater  things  than  even  He  did 

(John  xiv.  12).    Now  they  get  into  trouble  because 

of  their  mirades. 


Sebies.    No.  14.    St.  Petbb.    Pabt  IV. 

I.  Petbb  bepobb  the  coTJNCfiL.  (Bead  Acts  ir, 
1 — 22.)  Ask  what  great  doctrine  the  apostles  taught  P 
Who  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  (Matt  xxiL 
23)?  Sadducees  wanted,  therefore,  to  crush  tbe 
disciples.  Now  describe  Peter  and  John  before  the 
council,  (a)  The  court.  Explain  that  it  was  a  council 
of  seventy  elders  of  the  Jews ;  high  priest  pre- 
sided (Acts  zxiii.  2),  who  decided  quefiUons  about 
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Jewish  law.  Had  power  to  punish,  imprison,  &c., 
but  nofc  now  to  put  to  death.  When  had  thej  seen 
thftt  assembly  before  ?  Contrast  the  two  occasions : 
Aen,  fearful,  downcast,  lookers-on,  saw  calm  fearless- 
ness of  Jesus.  What  would  Peter  especially  be  re- 
minded of  ?  Now,  they  the  priscmers,  bold,  full  of 
faith.  What  made  the  difference?  The  power  of 
God's  Spirit.  Bemind  how  Christ  had  foretold  a 
trial  like  this  (Matt.  x.  19),  and  had  promised  His 
support  Now  His  words  came  true,  (b)  The  question 
and  reply.  Asked  by  what  power  did  the  miracle. 
How  did  Peter  answer?  Ascribes  to  Jesus,  whose 
claims  to  be  Messiah,  rejected  by  them,  had  been 
established  by  fact  of  resurrection;  also  took  oppor- 
tonity  to  preach  about  Jesus  as  only  hope  of  salva- 
tion. What  did  all  this  show?  Great  boldness; 
snd  whence  learned?  Ask  the  effect  of  this  bold- 
ness? The  ftbct  of  the  miracle  being  so  clear  could 
not  punish  apostles.  Yet  they  f^ar  such  preach- 
ing. What  can  they  do  ?  Try  threats.  What  use 
are  they  (ver.  19)  ?  Apostles  realising  presence 
of  God  and  His  protection,  will  not  fear  men 
(P&  xxTii.  1).  (c)  The  resuU,  How  had  Peter  left 
oonncil-hall  before  ?  How  now  ?  .  What  makes  dif- 
ference? Before,  trusting  to  own  strength,  now 
to  power  of  Qod;  before,  puffed  up  by  thinking  of 
his  past  fidelity,  now  prays  for  grace  to  be  more 
bold.  Prayer  answered,  and  great  boldness  g^iyen 
(Ter.  29—31). 

AppucA'noK.  Sometimes  children  questioned  about 
their  religion — ^why  they  do  or  don't  do  something 
xmnauaL  Must  ask  for  boldness  to  speak  exact  truth, 
mast  not  be  afraid.  Gk)d  promised  to  help.  Holy 
Spirit  will  make  bold,  and  put  words  in  mouth. 

IL  Pktbr  bkkt  to  Cobnelitts.  (Bead  Acts  x. 
1—16.)  Ask  about  Cornelius  ?  Bemind  of  other  good 
centurion  who  came  to  Christ.  What  do  we  call  all 
who  are  not  Jews  ?  To  whom  was  Gospel  first  sent  ? 
Tet  were  many  promises  to  Gentiles.  Bemind  of 
first  Gentiles  who  saw  Christ  (Matt.  ii.  2).  Yet 
seemed  a  strange  thing  to  Jews  that  any  should  be 
sared  besides  them.  Called  a  great  mystery  (Eph. 
iii.  6).  Apostles  had  to  be  taught  that  Gentiles  were 
equal  to  Jews  in  God's  sight.  Now  turn  to  Peter, 
staying  for  a  time  quietly  at  Joppa.  Describe  his 
going  out  to  pray  on  flat  housetop,  looking  down  on 
httle  sea-side  Tillage — sea  with  ships  spread  out 
before  him ;  then  the  trance — sort  of  waking  vision. 
Bemind  how  often  at' this  time  God  spoke  in  dreams, 
and  ask  for  instances.  Tell  how  many  animals  were 
<2la8sed  as  unclean  by  Jewish  ceremonial  law.  How 
often  was  vision  repeated?    What  other  message 


came  three  times  to  him?  Would  remember  this, 
and  see  typical  meaning  in  vision.  God  has  cleansed 
the  Gentiles;  they  no  longer  to  be  avoided;  law 
been  altered;  so  determined  to  go  to  Cornelius. 
Now  read  Acts  x.  44 — 48,  and  ask  result.  He 
went,  preached,  set  before  them  same  subjects- 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  They  be- 
lieved, received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  baptised  in 
Christ's  name.     . 

Application.  Children  apt  to  despise  others  in 
inferior  position  or  with  less  abilities.  Show  how  all 
are  equal,  how  blessed  we  may  be  to  others.  Peter's 
office  as  apostle  helped  him  much  in  teaching 
Cornelius  and  his  friends ;  at  first  they  even  going 
to  worship  him  I  So  must  be  careful  to  keep  down 
pride  and  prejudice,  remembering  how  many  will  rise 
and  condemn  us  in  the  great  day. 

III.  Peteb  in  prison.  (Bead  Acts  xH.  1 — 17.) 
The  story  is  probably  familiar.  Question  upon  it, 
and  then  bring  ctut  the  following  points,  (a)  Peter*» 
peace  of  mind.  Sleeping  calmly,  though  in  prison 
and  knowing  death  at  hand.  What  does  it  show  P 
Conscience  at  rest,  and  heart  at  peace  with  God 
(Bom.  V.  1).  (6)  The  prayer  of  the  Church.  Show 
how  fervently  tiiey  prayed,  yet  so  little  expected 
an  answer  immediately  and  exactly  as  they  prayed, 
that  doubted  if  it  was  he  when  released,  (c)  T?ie 
misaion  of  angels.  Bemind  of  how  often  sent  to 
aid — e.g.^  Christ  in  wilderness,  Elijah  in  desert, 
Daniel  among  lioiis ;  so  now.  (d)  The  delvoerance. 
All  God's  doing.  Angel  opened  doors,  &c.  Some- 
times God  works  by  man's  hands^  sometimes  does 
all  Himself. 

Practical  lbssons.  (1)  Trust  in  God  not  mis- 
placed (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  18).  Peter  afraid  on  sea,  held  at 
council,  calm  in  prison,  had  learned  lesson,  and  put 
whole  trust  in  God.  (2)  Ben^  of  prayer;  Peter's  on 
house-top  for  Jews,  was  made  blessing  to  Gentiles. 
Now  his  friends'  prayer  for  him  prevails  while  he 
sleeps.     Pray  without  ceasing. 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Describe  Peter  and  John's  appearance  before 
the  council. 

2.  How  did  they  reply  to  the  questions  put  to 
them,  and  what  waa  the  result  ? 

3.  To  what  Gentile  was  Peter  first  sent?  How- 
was  he  shown  that  he  ought  to  go  ? 

4.  What  lessons  does  this  teach  us  P 

5.  Notice  any  points  with  reference  to  Peter's 
being  in  prison. 

6.  Give  two  practical  leaK>n8. 
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FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY   ISA   CRAIG-KNOX,  AUTHOR  OF   *'  ESTHER  WEST,"   "  TWO  TEARS,"   ETC.   ETC. 


CHdPTEE  XLIV. 

IN    WESTMINSTER   HALL. 

OD  bless  you,  my  child  ! " 
repeated  Mr.  Loyejoy, 
soothingly;  "and  I  hope 
you  and  your  husband  may 
live  long  and  eiyoy  your 
good  fortune.** 

Was    it    good    fortime 
after  all?  Beatrice  doubted 
bere,  leaning  on  her  father 
doubted    it   for  the  first 
las !    for  the  last.      But  to 
dy  to   believe  that  it  was 
was  something;  and  there 
vancing  also — Ada    and  a 
barrister,  who  had  stood  opposite  to  her  all    day, 
and  had  evidently  taken   the    greatest  interest  in 
the   case;    a  friendly    interest,    too,    Beatrice    had 
thought,  for   she  had  more  than    once  gained  en- 
couragement from  an  exulting  flash  from  the  eager 
blue  eyes .  of  the  handsome  stranger  when  a  point 
was  made  in  their  favour. 

But  how  did  Ada  come  to  know  him,  and  to  know 
him  intimately  it  seemed  ?  He  was  talking  to  her 
with  animation,  and  she  was  answering  with  ease, 
and  wit)i  the  slightly .  imperious  air  which  Ada  un- 
consciously wore.  And  how  lovely  the  g^rl  had 
grown!  A  pang,  almost  of  envy,  shot  through  the 
heart  of  her. sister;  for  was  not  Ada  free  aa  well  as 
beautiful-r-free,  and  not  likely  to  part  with  her 
freedom  as  she  had  done  ?  One  more  glance  sufficed 
to  show  her,  penetrating  as  she  was,  that  this  man 
was  Ada's  lover. 

"  Who  is  he  ?*'  she  asked,  mechanically. 
"Who,  is   who,   my   dear?"     asked    her  father, 
slightly  bewildered. 

"  The  gentleman  with  Ada,"  said  Beatrice. 
"  Oh,  his  name   is  Wildish,"  replied  Mr.  Lovejoy 
in  a  whisper ;  "  and  he  is  engaged  to  that  young  lady 
behind,  Miss  Tabor,  Mr.  Tabor's  only  daughter." 
"  The  young  lady  with  Cousin  Fanny  ?'* 
Mr.  Lovejoy  nodded.     "  She  is  very  pretty,  is'  she 
not?*'  he  added. 

"  Not  so  pretty  as  Ada,  and  Mr.  Wildish  is  of  the 
same  opinion,*'  said  Beatrice,  cynically,  much  to  her 
father's  alarm,  as  she  began  to  descend  the  steps  to 
meet  them. 

The  girls  kissed  each  other,  and  Mr.  Lovg'oy  in- 
troduced Beatrice,  who  stood  surrounded  by  the  little 
group,  when  her  husband  came  out  to  look  for  her. 
It  was  Mr.  Wildish,  conspicuous  in  the  midst,  in  his 
wig  and  gown,  who  drew  her  attention  to  him.  She 
turned,  and  he  beckoaed  to  her  rather  boorishly,  and 


did  not  advance.  Quite  deliberately,  she  said  ^^- 
bye,  and  went  to  join  him,  her  father,  after  a  moment 
or  two  of  hesitation  accompanying  her. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  saluted  his  son-in-law  with  his  Tunal 
courtesy ;  but  Beatrice  did  not  introduce  him.  She 
was  sufficiently  glad  that  her  husband  was  civil,  and 
he  waa  civil.  It  was  his  habit  to  be  civil  to  gentle- 
men, and  Mr.  Lovejoy,  dressed  in  his  best,  and  enjoy- 
ing  the  triumph — the  only  otae  indeed  to  whom  it 
canae  as  a  triumph  unalloyed — ^looked  and  (what  is 

!  more)  felt  as  a  gentleman. 

!      **  Who  are  those  people  ?  "  he  said  to  Beatrice,  as 

'  he  led  her  away,  when  her  father  had  left  them. 

j  "  They  are  my  friends,"  she  replied  coldly,  adding 
with  some  exultation,  "the  old  gentleman  is  my 
father." 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  ?"  growled  her  husband. 
"  I  thought  you  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  them,'*  she  answered. 

And  the  two  left  the  hall,  George  Baselow  mur- 
muring something  unintelligible,  but  unpleasant, 
leaving  the  group  standing  as  Beatrice  had  left  it, 
variously  impressed  by  their  behaviour. 

Almost  immediately  Philip  joined  the  party,  and 
attached  himself  to  Fanny,  as  he  found  that  Mr. 
Wildish  intended  doing  the  honours  of  the  hall  to 
Ada,  who  it  appeared  had  never  been  there  before, 
Lucy,  who  had  been  frequently,  remaining  also  by 
Fanny.  With  them  he  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down,  evidently  a  little  impatient  at  the  length  of 
the  dissertations  bestowed  upon  Ada,  an  impatience 
which  was  not  lost  upon  Lucy,  and  which  added  to 
her  constraint  in  Philip*8  company.  She  was  painfully 
shy  with  him  now.  It  was  one  thing  to  saorifioe  ber 
feelings — as  she  had*  dreamt  of — to  raise  him  from 
the  depth  of  dishonour,  to  shield  him  from  despur, 
and  quite  another  to  suffer  him  to  discover  that  he 
was  loved  unasked,  though  worthy.  And  ever  since 
that  confession  of  hers,  which  had  been  passed  over 
in  such  delicate  silence  that  she  could  scarcely  believe 
she  had  made  it,  she  had  been  morbidly  afraid  of 
betraying  herself,  and  actually  overdid  her  coldness 
and  reserve.  But  Philip  only  set  it  down  to  indif- 
ference. She  was  answering  him  at  random,  not 
because  she  was  atixious  to  conceal  her  interest  in 
the  speaker,  but  becaiusb  she  had  no  interest  at  all  in 
him  or  his  speech.  It  vexed  him  to  think  this,  and 
then  he  was  angry  with  himself  for  feeling  vexed. 

Instead  of  feeling  profoundly  relieved  at  what  had 
taken  place,  as  his  friends  expected  him  to  be,  Philip 
had  been  gloomier  than  ever.  A  stain  rested  on  his 
name  which  could  never  be  removed.  That  stain 
was  the  sore  point  with  him  now.    It  had  wounded 

j  him  in  secret  before,  but  now  that  it  had  been  re- 
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vealed  to  other  eyes  it  hurt  him  stUl  more.  It  bled 
anew,  like  a  wound  from  which  the  bandage  has  been 
removed  before  it  was  healed.  Had  he  been  able  to 
carry  oat  his  plan  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  He 
might  then  have  felt  that  he  had  redeemed  the  wrong 
as  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  redeemed,  and 
that  it  would  live  in  no  memory  save  his.  own,  and 
there  only  as  a  thing  blotted  out  for  ever.  But  he 
had  been  defeated,  and  that  defeat  involved  disgrace. 
Not  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  pass  lightiy  over 
such  wrongs  provided  they  pass  unpunished.  The 
unpunished  and  unpunishable  dishonesties  were 
perhaps  more  hateful  to  him  than  any  other ;  but  he 
may  well  be  pardoned  the  sophistry  which  would 
have  substituted,  in  such  circumstances  as  his,  his 
own  virtue  for  his  father's  crime. 

As  it  was,  he  said  to  himself  that  he  was  dis- 
honoured,— that  the  burden  which  he  had  taken  upon 
his  shoulders  had  been  removed  only  to  substitute 
another  which  never  could  be  lightened,  and  which 
he  would  ask  no  one  to  share  with  him. 

What  a  contrast  he  was,  pacing  up  and  down  there 
moodily,  to  Arthur  WUdiah,  who  was  so  light,  and 
bright,  and  full  of  wisdom  too  in  all  the  lighter 
affairs  of  life.  He  could  not  help  seeing  the  contrast 
himself,  and  making  an  effort  to  be  gay. 

But  instead  of  rewarding  his  effort,  Fanny  heaved 
an  immense  audible  sigh,  which  checked  him  at  the 
outset.  He  had  fancied  that  Fanny  increased  his  con- 
straint, as  cyphers  increase  the  sums  they  are  added 
to  on  either  side  the  balance,  and  ho  could  hardly  help 
laughing  when  she  heaved  that  tremendous  sigh. 

Lucy  looked  grave.  "  We  are  tiring  you  to  death, 
Fanny,"  she  said,  meaning  that  they  had  exhausted 
the  physical  powers  of  their  kindly  chaperon,  which 
was  the  truth. 

But  Philip  chose  to  read  the  little  speech  in  his 
own  perverse  fashion.  He  shook  hands  hastily  with 
both  her  and  Fanny,  and  saying,  "I  will  send  Mr. 
Wildish  to  you,"  left  them,  and  cut  that  gentleman 
short  in  his  prelections,  by  sending  him  back  to 
Fanny,  telling  him  and  Ada  that  both  she  and  Lucy 
were  tired  of  waiting. 

Fanny,  of  course,  protested  that  she  was  not  tired 
in  the  least,  and  was  taken  at  her  word.  Arthur 
Wildish  wanted  to  stretch  those  long  limbs  of  his 
by  walking  with  Ada  under  the  lamplights,  and  the 
party  were  at  Charing  Cross  before  he  found  the  cab 
which  they  had  proposed  to  call. 

Meantime  Arthur  had  found  out  that  Ada  had 
not  seen  the  abbey  even.  "  I  should  like  to  be  the 
first  to  show  it  to  her,"  he  said.  "Will  you  and 
Lucy  come  with  us  to-morrow  ?" 

He  said  this  to  the  good-natured  Fanny,  whom  he 
was  intent  on  victimising,  and  Fanny  promised — 
she  would  have  promised  anything  in  the  stage  of 
exhaustion  which  she  had  reached  through  main- 
taining the  perpendicular  for  some  hours,  and  so 
they  were  driven  home  for  the  present. 


On  the  morrow,  however,  they  were  aH  under 
way  again  for  Westminster.  They  were  to  meet 
Arthur  in  the  hall,  where  he  was,  of  course,  waiting 
for  them,  and  from  which  they  crossed  over  without 
delay  to  the  abbey. 

It  is  like  passing  into  another  world  to  enter  that 
place.      The  dim  light,  the  awful  beauty,  the  solemn 
hush  rendered  audible,  as  it  were,  by  the  sound  of 
subdued  voices  and  chastened   footfalls,  strike  the 
hearts  of  most  with  reverential  feeling,  and  under 
this  influence  the  little  group  stood  stiU  within  the 
sacred  precincts,  before  advancing,    each  experienc- 
ing the  momentary  check   to  the  current  of  their 
thoughts.     Lucy  felt  the  simple  and  sincere  devotion 
which  was  natural  to  her,  but  Ada  almost  drew  back 
with  a  look  of  trouble  on  her  face.     She  said  after- 
wards that  it  seemed  to  take  away  her  breath  like 
the  attempt  to  sing  in  o,  key  too  high  for  her.   Arthur 
was  speedily  absorbed  in  observing  Ada>  but  Fanny, 
who  had  not  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  no  sooner  saw  herself  within  reach  of  a 
comfortable  seat  in  the  vacant  chancel,  than  she 
hailed  it  with  unfeigned  thankfulness,  and  declared 
her '  intention  of  sitting  there  and  waiting  till  her 
companions  had  gone  the  round  of  the  cathedral 
And  Fanny  did  not   think  it  strange   when  Lucy 
proposed  to  remain  with  her.     Something  of  eager 
light  in  Arthur's  face,  something  which  she  had  seen 
there  before,  told  her  that  it  would  be  acceptable, 
that  he  would  like  to  have  Ada  all  to  himself.    Was 
it  unnatural  that  she  should  feel  a  little  chilled  at 
heart  to  be  thus  set  aside  P    It  was  not  that  she 
wished  Arthur  at  her  feet  again,  as  some  might  have 
done.    It  was  a  deeper  feeHng — the  feeling  that  love 
itself  could  change,  that  touched  her  with  sorrow, 
and  made  her  glad  that  she  could  sit  there  by  her 
silent  friend,  and  indulge  in  thoughts  too  deep  for 
words  or  tears. 

Ada  and  her  companion  were  speedily  out  of  sight, 
and  long  before  they  had  returned,  Fanny  was  fast 
asleep,  with  her  chin  upon  her  breast,  and  Lucy  had 
lost  herself  in  the  wide  regions  of  reverie.  They 
both  started  when  the  pair  reappeared,  Fanny  from 
her  slumbers,  Lucy  from  her  waking  dream.  The 
latter  looked  for  some  change  in  Ada's  manner ;  but 
change  there  was  none.  She  had  had  all  the  freedom 
and  unconsciousness  of  a  child  about  her  when  she 
disappeared  i^^ith  Arthur  down  the  aisle,  and  she  had 
the  same  freedom  and  unconsciousness  stilL  Surely 
he  had  not  spoken.  Or  (for  he  was  looking  graver) 
was  he  doomed  to  disappointment  in  this  quarter  also  ? 
There  was  a  third  possibility  which  struck  Lucy: 
perhaps  Ada  had  accepted  him  as  coolly  as  she  had 
accepted  his  presents  and  his  attentions,  without  in 
the  least  understanding  how  much  it  involved.  It 
was  a  possibility  which  roused  all  Lucy's  sympathy 
on  behalf  of  her  quondam  lover,  and  she  watched  Ada 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  least  si^  of  affection 
for  him,  but  in  vain.    What  she  did  disoover  showed 
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her  that  she  was  right  in  her  surmise  that  Ada  had 
appropriated  her  lover  without  remorse. 

When  the  two  girls  were  alone  together  that 
eTeDiug,  "  Laoy/'  said  Ada,  abruptly, ''  I  thought  Mr. 
Wildish  was  engaged  to  you." 

"No,  dear,"  replied  Luoy,  •  ^here  was  never  any 
engagement  between  us." 
*'  So  he  says,"  returned  Ada. 
"Has  he  said  anything  to  you ? " 
"  He  wants  me  to  be  engaged  to  him,"  said  Ada, 
smiling. 
"Well,  dear  P" 

"I  told  him  I  didn't  mind,"  said  Ada,  **if  you 
didn't  care  for  him.  He  will  take  me  to  oonoerts 
and  all  sorts  of  places.  Why  wouldn't  yon  be 
engaged  to  him,  Lu<^ ;  don't  you  like  him  ?"  " 

"Not  well  enough,  dear,  and  I  don't  think  you  do, 
or  70a  would  not  talk  in  that  way,"  said  Lucy. 

"How  much  ought  I  to  like  himp"  said  Ada, 
laughing ;  "  and  how  am  I  to  knew  when  I  like  him 
enough?" 

^'Absurd  child  I"  said  her  companion ;  "you  will 
blow  when  you  feel  it — when  you  like  him  better 
than  anybody  else  in  the  world." 

"I  don't  like  him  as  I  liked  Jerry,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  swimming  tiU  they  became  infinitely  tender. 

"This  is  different,"  said  Lucy,  gently.  "Can't 
yon  understand,  Ada.  Do  you  like  to  be  with  him 
better  than  to  be  with  any  one  else  ?" 
"I  like  beat  to  sing  to  him,"  said  Ada. 
"That  is  something,"  returned  Lucy;  "but, 
perhaps,  it  is  only  for  the  reason  that  he  can  best 
appreciate  you." 

"Yes,"  she  answered  thoughtfully;  "but  sometimes 
when  I  sit  by  myself  I  like  it  better,  for  I  ttamsy  that 
I  am  flinging  to  thousands,  and  they  all  feel  just  as 
he  felt  one  night  when  he  knelt  and  kissed  my  hand. 
And  do  you  know,  he  wants  me  to  give  up  being  a 
public  singer  altogether." 

"  Yon  wiU  do  it,  Ada,"  said  Lucy,  to  whom  nothing 
irould  have  been  more  easy — nay,  more  desirable. 

"I don't  know,"  said  Ada.  "It  seems  to  make 
me  greater  and  better  to  think  of  it;  there  is  all 
the  difference  " — and  she  laboured  for  expression — 
"  between  my  isommon  life  and  that  other  life,  that 
there  is  between  this  house  and  yon  great  abbey." 

The  speech,  almost  beyond  her  own  understanding 
of  it,  was  not  beyond  her  listener's  sympathy.  "  I 
am  glad  you  do  not  care  for  money,  Ada,  as  I  once 
thought  you  did." 

"  I  think  I  only  care  so  much  for  it  because  I 
care  so  little/'  said  Ada.  "When  he  promised  me 
everything  that  riches  could  g^ive,  I  did  not  care  at 
all." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Lucy.     "  You  wiU  tiy 
and  love  him  for  himself,  dear,  will  you  not  P     He  is 
very  good ;  I  know  very  few  better." 
"Only  PhiUp,"  said  Ada. 
Lucy  blushed  crimson.     Could  this  Uttle  chit  have 


discovered  her  secret  ?  But  Ada  only  spoke  her  own 
late  appreciation  of  Philip's  worth. 

"But  why  should  Arthur  want  me  to  give  up  being 
a  singer?"  Ada  added  discontentedly. 

"  Because  he  wants  you  aU  to  himself,"  said  Lucy. 

"That  is  selfish,  isn't  it?"  said  Ada,  laughing. 
"  I  don't  think  I  want  him  all  to  myself." 

"  Then  you  had  better  tell  him  so  at  once,"  said 
Lucy,  gravely,  for  it  was  dear  to  her  that,  whatever 
Arthur  might  fanpy,  Ada  remained  unwon. 


*  CHAPTER  XLV. 

THB  BAZAAS  AT  ST.  LUKB'S. 

Mas.  ToB&AjroB  congratulated  herself  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  her  cares  for  the  present.  Ellen's  matrimonial 
prospects  seemed  once  more  in  complete  abeyance. 
Philip,  it  is  true,  had  not  been  banished  in  disgrace : 
his  honourable  character  had  to  be  acknowledged; 
but  it  was  not  difficult  to  do  this  when  Philip  held 
aloof.  The  obnoxious  papers,  which  had  led  to  the 
former  frequency  of  his  visits,  had  been  disposed  of. 
The  very  boxes  in  which  they  had  rested  had  been 
removed  out  of  their  places  under  the  book-shelves ; 
and  where  they  had  been  the  polished  floor  shone 
clear  and  vacant.  There  was  nothing  special  to 
bring  Philip  to  the  house  uninvited,  and,  as  he  was 
not  invited,  nothing  brought  him.  So  that  on  this 
score  Mrs.  Tononoe's  mind  was  at  rest. 

It  was  equally  at  rest  on  Mr.  Huntingdon's  ac- 
count. Clara  Huntingdon  was  a  frequent  visitor; 
not  so  her  brother.  His  absence  was  more  marked 
than  Philip's,  for  as  he  had  come  for  no  special 
reason,  t&ere  was  no  special  reason  for  his  ceasing  to 
come.  He  seemed  to  have  delegated  to  his  sister  the 
duty  of  visiting  Ellen ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  she  would  not  wish  to  see  him.  It 
appeared  likewise  to  Mrs.  Torrance  that  the  clergy- 
man had  no  intention  of  getting  married.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  was  about  to  take  a  small  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  bring  up  his  father  and 
mother  to  live  with  him  there ;  and  Mrs.  Torrance 
soon  obtained  confirmation  of  the  rumour  from  the 
lips  of  Clara  herself. 

The  winter  set  in,  and  Mrs.  Torrance  began 
another  set  of  curtains,  having  finished  the  others 
for  '*  dear  Julia,"  justly  flattering  herself  that  they 
would  stand  the  tugging  they  were  sure  to  get  from 
Julia's  children;  and  Ellen  worked  for  those  same 
children,  read  her  novels,  did  her  housekeeping,  saw 
her  quiet  neighbours,  and  went  to  church  on  Sun- 
days, the  even  tenor  of  her  days  unbroken.  Her 
mother  looked  at  her  face,  always  mournful  in  re- 
pose, and  saw  no  trouble  there.  And  Mrs.  Torrance 
began  to  feel  dulL 

There  was  no  one  to  come  in  with  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  to  get  up  a  dispute  with  which  would  last 
tUl  bedtime.  There  were  no  squabbles  with  servants, 
no  disasters  to  children.    The  house  wa^  dull,  so  was 
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the  neighbourhood.  It  was  too  respectable.  There 
was  not  a  scandal  to  be  heard  of^  and  Ellen  dis- 
couraged even  gossip— had  not  liked  her  asking 
Clara  about  her  brother's  intentions  with  regard  to 
taking  a  house.  Mrs.  Torrance  began  to  languish 
for  a  little  excitement;  and,  lo !  the  excitement  was 
at  hand. 

It  came  in  the  shape  of  a  Tisit  from  Mr.  Hunting- 
don and  Clara,  who  caJled  together  to  ask  Mrs. 
Austin  to  take  a  stall  at  the  forthcoming  bazaar. 
The  ladies  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Luke's  had 
proposed  a  bazaar  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
for  a  spire  to  the  church,  which  had  been  left  un- 
finished aa  well  as  in  debt.  The  debt  was  still 
crippling  the  modest  income  of  Mr.  Huntingdon,  and 
he  had  given  his  consent  to  a  mode  of  raising  money 
which  he  was  assured  was  by  far  the  easiest  and 
most  successful.  He  was  not  very  dear  as  to  what 
it  meant ;  but  he  was  told  that  he  need  give  himself 
very  little  .trouble  about  it,  the  ladies  would  manage 
it  all,  with  the  assistance  of  the  very  active  church- 
wardens, whom  they  had  enlisted  in  the  cause.  Clara 
was  quite  dear  about  it,  and  did  not  like  it;  but  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  interfere  against  it.  Ellen,  too, 
was  a  novice  at  this  sort  of  undertaking,  and  would 
have  declined  the  honour,  but  her  mother  interfered. 
Mrs.  Tabor  was  to  take  a  stall,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  Ellen  from  doing  so.  It  was  just  what  Mrs. 
Torrance  liked — ^plenty  of  work,  and  plenty  of  gossip 
and  rivalry,  and  trying  of  spirits,  and  so  the  interview 
ended  in  Ellen  accepting  the  post. 

The  preparations  were  warranted  to  take  months, 
and' did.  Mrs.  Torrance  laid  aside  her  curtains  as 
much  too  homely,  and  took  to  all  sorts  of  herculean 
labours,  and  Ellen  who  disliked  fancy  work,  dutifully 
laboured  under  her  directions,  doing  endless  ground- 
ing, as  the  least  ol^ectionable,  seeing  that  it  left  her 
free  to  follow  her  thoughts.  Mrs.  Tabor  and  Lucy 
were^ually  busy,  and  Fanny  began  works  innumera- 
ble, whidi  Ada  was  called  upon  to  finish.  The  whole 
terrace  was  kept  busy,  and  numerous  other  terraces, 
rows,  and  roads  besides.  It  must  have  been  a  perfect 
boon  to  the  neighbourhood  in  the  employment  of  so 
many  idle  hands. 

Endless  were  the  resoxiroes,  boundless  the  ingenuity 
of  the  workers.  They  did  wonderful  things  in 
worsted,  in  beads,  in  silk,  in  thread,  in  straw,  in 
paper.  The  new  comer  shop,  opened  by  a  pale,  sad- 
eyed  widow  with  two  slim,  delicate  girls  in  their  first 
mourning,  did  an  unexpected  and  increasing  trade. 
The  shop  was  named  the  "  Fancy  Eepository,"  and 
had  been  in  a  state  of  extreme  stagnation  imtil  the 
bazaar  was  inaugurated.  But  the  widow  had  good 
taste  and  her  girls  had  supple  fingers,  and  besides 
supplying  the  materials  above  mentioned,  they  had 
to  sit  up  many  a  night  executing  the  work  which 
their  customers  had  planned  and  intended  to  finish. 


and  adopt  as  their  own.  So  the  widow  was  able  to 
pay  her  Michaelmaa  rent  when  it  was  called  for,  and 
could  see  the  rate-ooUector  enter  her  shop  without 
trembling  where  she  stood,  because  the  amount  in 
her  little  money-box  was  so  sadly  inadequate.  She 
even  welcomed  the  rate-collector  with  a  smile,  and 
in  her  heart  she  blessed  the  bazaar,  and  in  this  in- 
stance,  at  least,  it  proved  a  blessing. 

During  the  winter  several  working  parties  were 
held  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  little  coterie  of  Park 
yUlas,  parties  at  which  a  variety  of  useful  articles 
were  manufactured  by  fair  fingers,  and  thrown  into 
a  common  stock  to  be  divided  among  the  stalK 
holders.  They  were  very  quiet  parties,  and  the 
amount  of  work  done  was  not  inconsideiable ;  bat 
though  they  were  called  "  Bees,"  they  had  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  American  institutions  of  that 
name,  which  last  through  a  long  summer  day— nay, 
several  of  them — accomplish  thoroughly  some  great 
piece  of  work,  and  require  immense  preparations  in 
the  way  of  providing  sustenance  for  the  workers. 
Here  they  had  a  dish  of  tea  and  some  thin  bread- 
and-butter  at  four  p.m.,  to  enable  them  to  go  on 
for  an  hour  or  two.  There  was  much  reading,  too, 
of  ^' poems"  and  "selected  passages,"  generally  by 
an  elderly  lady,  and  so  thoroughly  dull  and  decoroos 
were  the  meetings,  that  Lucy  Tabor,  laughingly  lis- 
tening to  Mrs.  Torrance's  animadversions,  suggested, 
that,  instead  of  "Bees,"  they  ought  to  be  called 
"Drones." 

But  one  occasion  was  Uluminated  by  a  novelty. 
Ada  Lov^'oy  played  and  sang  to  the  company,  a 
larger  one  than  usual,  which  had  assembled  at  Hrs. 
Austin's.  Her  singing  was,  of  course,  very  much 
admired,  but  one  lady  remarked  rather  loftily  that 
she  was  too  much  like  a  public  singer,  and  somehow 
it  oozed  out  that  to  be  a  public  singer  was  poor  Ada's 
ambition,  and  she  was  thereupon  privately  tabooed, 
only,  happily,  Ada  did  not  understand  that  it  was 
SO;  her  friends,  however,  understood  it  for  her. 

The  next  evening  Ada  spent  at  the  Tabors',  when 
Arthur  Wildish  was  there,  and  she  gravely  informed 
him  that  she  had  made  her  debut— had  appeared  in 
public  for  the  first  time. 

"And  never  told  me,"  he  said  angrily,  for  some 
of  the  contemptuous  things  that  had  been  said  had 
reached  his  ears. 

Instead  of  explaining  her  innocent  little  jest,  Ada, 
resenting  the  tone  in  which  ho  had  spoken,  choee  to 
stand  upon  her  girlish  dignity.  "  Why  should  I  tell 
you?"  she  said,  raising  her  stately  little  head,  and 
giving  the  least  possible  sniff  with  her  delicate  little 
nose,  whereupon  there  ensued  a  pretty  little  lovers 
quarrel ;  which,  however,  was  not  made  up  at  parting 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  spite  of  Lucy  Tabor's 
explanations. 

{To  be  coniinuetL) 
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"ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS/' 

BY  T^OMAS  AKCHEB. 
in.— WITH  THE  CHILDfiEirS  CHILDREN  (continued). 


|ES,  the  present  "French  Hospital"— 
the  New  Providence — was  built  nine 
years  ago  in  the  border-land  beyond 
the  Weaver's  Grarden,  that  great  gar- 
den  and  pleasure-ground   known   as 
Yicfcoria  Park.    It  is  the  only  garden  left  to  the 
descendants  of  those  old  craftsmen  who  once  dwelt 
in  houses  every  one  of  which  had  its  gay  plot  of 
floirers,  its  rustic  arbour,  or  its  quaint  device  of 
grotto  workj  built  up  of  oddly-shaped  stones  and 
pearl-edged  oyster-shells.    Do  you  think  there  is 
now  no  rezxmant  of  the  old  French  folk  left? 
Gome  for  a  stroll  among  the  grand  beds  and 
plantations  of  this  East-end  playground,  and  you 
shall  see.     On  holidays  and,  alas !  on  those  days 
when  (to  use  the  expressive  term  handed  down 
from  prosperous  times)  the  weaver  is  **  at  play " 
—that  is  to  say,  waiting  for  woof  and  weft,  and 
BO  wiling  away  the  sad  and  often  hunger-bringing 
hours — ^you  will  see  him,  with  his  keen  well-cut 
face,  his  dark  appreciative  eye,  his  long  delicate 
hands,  his  well-brushed,  threadbare  coat  and  hat ; 
and  the  mark  of  race  is  plainly  to  be  noted  in  his 
intensity  of  look  and  his  subdued  patient  bearing. 
He  comes  of  a  stock  which  had  it  not  been  of  the 
hardiest  and  the  most  temperate  and  enduring  in 
the  world,  would  have  disappeared  a  century  ago. 
On  Sanday  mornings,  when,  the  bells  are  sound- 
ing round  about  him,  he  is  to  be  met  with  lingering 
(with  who  shall  say  what  inner  sense  of  worship) 
by  the  strange  shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  or 
standing  with  a  pathetic  look  of  momentary  satis- 
faction on  his  lean,  mobile  face,  to  mark  the  rare 
glow  and  gush  of  colour  made  by  the  blooms  in 
a  "ribbon"  device  of  flowers  on  a  sunny  border 
by  a  dark  background  of  cedar.    But  come  and 
see  what  his  forefathers  might  have    called,  in 
their  Scripture  phraseology,  "the  remnant  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;"  the  old  inmates  of  that  French 
Hospital  founded  so  long  ago  when  De  Euvigny 
was   the   **  beloved  cousin "  of   Greorge    I.,  and 
Philippe  Menard  preached  at  St.  James's;  when 
the  Duchess  de  la  Force  brought  donation  after 
donation  to  the  work,  and  Philippe  Hervart,  Baron 
d'Huningue  ga^e  £4,000,  all  in  one  splendid  con- 
tribution, to  the  building  fund.    Could  they  have 
Been  (who  knows  that  they  have  not?)  this  great 
French  chateau  rising  beyond  the  park  palings 
m  a  neighbourhood  Cast  fiUmg  with  houses,  but 
still  open  to  the  air  that  blows  from  the  "Weaver's 
parden  and  from  the  great  expanse  of  land  lead- 
"^g  towards  the  forest,  they  would  have  recog- 
aiaed  the  familiar  style  of  those  grand  mansions 


which  in  France  succeeded  the  castles  of  the 
feudal  nobility  when  Henry  Quatre  was  king.  The 
high-pointed  roof  with  its  irregularly  picturesque 
lines,  the  quaint  towers  and  spires,  the  slate  blue 
and  purple,  and  rosy  tints  of  colour  in  slope  and 
wall  and  gable ;  the  various  combinations  of  form 
and  hue  changing  with  every  point  of  view, 
make  this  modem  copy  of  the  old  French  chateau 
a  wonderful  feature  in  any  landscape,  and  the 
unaccustomed  visitor  seeing  it  as  it  stands  there 
in  its  own  ornamental  ground,  surrounded  by  a 
quaint  wall  decorated  in  coloured  bands,  wonders 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  a  building  so  full  of 
suggestion ;  and  if  he  be  of  an  imaginative  turn, 
may  fall  into  a  day-dream  even  while  he  peers 
through  the  gate  that  stands  by  the  porter's 
lodge. 

But  let  us  pass  through  this  gate,  and  so  up  to 
the  entrance-hall,  and  we  shall  seem  to  leave  be- 
hind us  not  only  the  Weavers*  Garden,  but  most 
things  English.  The  hall  itself,  paved  with  en- 
caustic tile,  leads  to  a  flight  of  broad,  shallow  steps, 
beneath  an  arched  ceiling  of  variegated  brick  and 
two  screen  arches.  These  steps  conduct  us  at 
once  to  a  central  corridor,  extending  for  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  and  rising  to  the  greatest 
height,  of  the  open  roof  of  timber  with  its  lofty 
skylights.  In  front  of  us  is  a  double  stone  stair- 
case, one  branch  being  for  the  old  ladies,  the 
other  for  the  men ;  and  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  former  division  is  the  entrance  to  the  re- 
fectory, a  large  handsome  dining-hall,  where,  at 
two  long  tables,  this  wonderful  company  assemble, 
only  the  very  infirm  having  their  meals  carried  to 
the  upper  ward,  where  they  are  waited  on  by  paid 
attendants.  Separate  staircases  are  provided  for 
the  servants  of  the  establishment,  whose  rooms 
are  in  the  tower  above  the  main  wards — or  rather, 
let  us  say,  principal  apartments,  for  they  are 
not  so  much  wards  as  a  series  of  twenty-two  large 
bedrooms,  linen-rooms,  and  two  bath-rooms.  The 
steward*  of  the  hospital,  a  venerable  gentleman 
with  the  courteous  air  and  speech  of  some  senes- 
chal of  olden  time,  has  also  his  own  apartments, 
reached  by  a  third  stair,  his  sitting-room  and  oflSce 
occupying  a  space  close  to  the  entrance.  On  the 
right  of  the  main  staircase  and  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor  is  the  ladies'  sitting-room,  a  fine  high- 
windowed  light  and  lofty  place,  admirably  warmed, 
as  indeed  all  the  building  is,  and  so  furnished 
that  at  each  large  square  table  four  old  ladies 
can  sit  and  have  not  only  ample  space  for 
books  or  needlework,  but  on  her  right  hand  each 
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can  open  a  special  separate  table-drawer  with 
lock  and  key,  wherein  to  keep  snch  waifs  and 
strays — shreds,  patches,  skeins,  and  unconsidered 
trifles— as  children  and  old  women  like  to  accumu- 
late. There  is  another  day-room  beside  this,  and 
a  similar,  though  not  quite  so  large  an  apartment 
is  provided  for  the  men,  both  rooms  being  fur- 
nished with  sundry  books  and  a  few  periodicals  of 
the  day,  amongst  which,  it  may  be  noted,  that 
The  Quivsb  holds  an  honourable  place  in  the 
regard  of  this  simple  family.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten though  that  many-of  the  old  gentlemen  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  here 
in  the  basement  is  a  smoking-room,  quite  out  of 
the  way  of  the  ordinary  sitting  and  dining-rooms, 
and  not  far  from  the  laundry  and  drying-rooms, 
which  form  an  'important  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. But,  hush!  there  is  a  hymn  sounding 
yonder  in  the  refectory;  a  hymn  sung  by  voices 
many  of  which  are  yet  fresh  and  clear,  though 
the  singers  number  more  than  eighty  years  of 
life,  and  of  life  that  has  often  been  hard  and  full 
of  heaviness.  It  is  the  grace  before  meat,  and 
the  hot  joints,  with  thje  fresh  vegetables  from  their 
own  garden,  have  just  come  up  from  the  big 
kitchen  by  means  of  a  lift  to  the  serving-room. 
There  are  no  servants  to  wait  at  table,  and  the 
family  dinner-party  is  a  private  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  custom  here  for  the  most  active  of  the 
inmates  to  agree  among  themselves  who  shall  be 
butler,  or  heaufeii^e,  for  each  day  during  the  week. 
So  the  dinner-time  goes  pleasantly  and  quickly, 
the  meat,  the  vegetables,  and  the  capital  household 
beer,  of  which  each  man  has  a  pint  twice  a  day, 
and  each  woman  half  a  pint,  being  the  only  articles 
that  require  serving. 

The  good  old-fashioned  family  custom  of  every- 
body having  his  or  her  own  tea-pot  is  observed 
here.  A  great  gas  boiler  stands  on  one  side  the 
refectory,  and  a  row  of  convenient  lockers  on  the 
other ;  and  each  inmate  has  tea  and  coffee  from  the 
stores,  while  bread  and  butter  are  also  served  out 
for  consumption  according  to  each  individual 
fancy,  and  not  in  rations  at  each  meal-time.  Thus 
those  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  spending 
money,  or  friends  to  bring  them  some  of  the  little 
luxuries  that  they  so  keenly  appreciate,  can  add  a 
relish  to  their  breakfast  or  to  the  evening  beer. 

We  will  not  go  in  while  they  are  at  dinner,  for 
there  are  those  here  yet  who  "might  have  been 
gentlefolk"  but  for  the  mutability  of  our  mortal 
affairs.  Stay  I  here  come  the  old  ladies,  with  old- 
fashioned  curtsies,  which  are  more  than  half  a 
bow,  and  not  a  mere  vulgar  "  bob."  There  is  no 
mistaking  some  of  their  faces.  You  may  see  their 
like  in  French  pictures,  or  in  old  French  towns 
still.  Some  of  them  with  eyes  from  which  the 
fire  has  not  yet  died  out ;  with  deftly-moving 
fingers ;  with   a  quick,   springy  step ;  with  an 


inherited  remnant  of  the  French  moue  and  shrag, 
as  they  answer  a  gentle  jest  about  their  age  and 
comeliness. 

"  Eighty-four ;  and  I  don't  know  how  it  ia,  but 
I  don*t  seem  to  see  so  well  in  the  dark  as  I  nsed. 
When  I  went  out  to  see  my  brother-in-law,  I  was 
quite  glad  he  came  part  of  the  way  home  with 
me." 

**  Turned  eighty,  but  I  can't  get  up-staira  as  I 
used  to  do.** 

'tTou  speak  French,  madameP" 

"  Pas  beaucoup,  monsieur ;"— this  firom  one  of 
the  only  two  actual  French  women  now  in  tlie 
establishment,  the  rest  being  lineal  descendants 
only.  The  oldest,  who  is  now  going  quietly  and 
with  a  very  pretty  dignity  out  of  the  refectory,  is 
ninety-four,  and  can  not  only  hear  a  low-toned 
inquiry,  but  answers  it  in  a  soft  pleasant  voice. 
She  bears  the  burden  of  years  bravely,  but  the 
burden  itself  has  perhaps  been  heavy;  and  she 
speaks  in  a  mournful  tone,  as  one  looking  forward 
to  a  mansion  among  the  many — to  a  house  not 
made  with  han^s,  may  sometimes  speak  when 
even  the  grasshopper  becomes  a  burden. 

As  to  a  young  person  of  sixty-five  or  thereabout, 
nobody  regards  her  as  having  any  real  business  to 
mention  such  a  trifling  experience  of  life ;  while  of 
the  men — ^most  of  whom  seem  to  have  filed  off  for 
their  pipe  or  newspaper — one  remains  finishing 
his  dinner,  for  he  has  been  on  duty  for  the  day, 
and  is  now  winding  up  with  a  snack  of  bread-and- 
butter  and  the  remainder  of  his  mug  of  porter— 
a  stoutly -built,  hale,  stalwart -looking  gentleman, 
who,  sitting  there  without  his  coat,  which  hangs 
on  the  bads:  of  a  chair,  might  pass  for  a  retired 
master  mariner,  or  a  representative  of  some 
position  requiring  no  little  energy  and  endurance. 
I  &ncy,  for  the  moment,  that  he  must  be  an  official 
appointed  to  serve  or  carve,  and  employed  on  the 
establishment. 

'*  Eighty-four,"  and  one  of  the  old  weaving  colony 
of  Bethnal  Green.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  Every  inmate  provides  certificates  and  registers 
enough  to  make  the  claim  undoubted ;  and  as  to 
the  right  by  descent,  half  the  people  here  carry  it 
in  their  faces,  and  to  the  initiated,  are  as  surely 
French,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  weavers. 

The  morning  here  begins  with  family  prayers, 
which  the  steward  reads  from  a  desk  in  the  re- 
fectory, and  so  the  day  closes  also.  The  Sunday 
services  are  in  the  chapel,  and  such  a  chapel! 
To  those  who  remember  the  dim,  barely-furnished 
room  in  the  old  building  at  St.  Luke's,  this  gem 
of  architectural  taste  and  simple  beauty  at  the 
end  of  the  main  corridor  comes  with  no  little  sur- 
prise. Its  beautiful  carved  stone  corbels,  mosaic 
floor,  and  charming  ornamentation;  its  broad 
gallery  entered  inamediately  from  the  upper  floor, 
so  that  the  feeble  and  infirm  may  go  to  worship 
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directly  from  their  sleeping-rooms;  its  glow  of 
snbdned  colour  and  sobered  light  from  windows 
of  stained  glass ;  its  simple  decorations,  and  its 
spotless  pnrity,  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
plainness  which  characterises  the  general  effect. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  too,  that  there  is  no  '*  altar," 
bat  "a  table;"  that  neither  at  the  back  of  the 
commmiion  nor  on  the  carving  of  the  lectern,  nor 
eyen  in  the  windows,  is  there  to  be  seen  a  cross. 
Where  the  Maltese  cross  would  occur  amidst  the 
arabesques  of  the  stained  glass,  we  see  the  fleur- 
de-lis.  French  Protestantism  has,  perhaps,  not 
yet  lost  its  intense  significance,  at  all  events  here, 
in  this  chapel  where  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  observed,  and  an  ordained  clergyman 
ministers  to  the  family  of  the  children's  children 
of  the  ancient  persecuted  people  of  Languedoc^  the 
symbol  under  which  the  Protestants  were  burned 
and  tortured  and  exiled  has  no  place.  This 
is  probably  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  left 
by  De  Ruvigny,  by  Gastigny,  by  Menard,  and 
by  their  successors,  whose  portraits  still  hang  in 
the  fine  board  room  of  the  new  Pi^videnco. 


Of  course,  no  contributions  or  subscriptions  are 
now  asked  for  to  support  this  old  French  charity. 
With  it  are  associated  one  or  two  gifts  of  money, 
such  as  that  of  Stephen  Mounior  for  apprenticing 
two  boys;  and  the  bequest  of  Madame  Esther 
Coqueau  for  giving  ten  shillings  monthly  to  ten 
poor  widows  or  maidens;  but  the  directors  do 
not  seek  for  external  aid.  To  the  charity  when  it 
was  first  chartered  was  added  a  portion  of  the 
accumulations  of  the  benefactions  of  the  French 
Church  at  Norwich,  and  it  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  at  Norwich,  where  a  contingent  of  the 
army  of  refugees  had  settled,  the  Society  of  Uni- 
versal Goodwill  was  also  established  by  Dr.  John 
Murray,  a  good  physician,  who  strove  to  extend 
to  a  large  organisation  a  plan  for  relieving  dis- 
tressed foreigners.  This  was  but  ninety  years 
ago,  and  it  was  less  successful  than  its  promoter 
desired,  so  that  part  of  the  funds  accumulated 
were  judiciously  handed  to  another  admirable 
society  in  London,  of  which  I  shall  have  something 
to  say,  "The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Foreigners 
in  Distress." 
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CHAPTBB  I. 
DO  so  hate  sewing,  mamma  I  viish  you 
would  let  me  put  away  my  work,"  sighed 
little  Edith  Carson,  as  her  needle  came  un- 
threaded for  about  the  twentieth  time  that 
morning. 

"But  I  want  you  to  learn  to  like  it, 
Edith,  which  you  will  never  do  if  you  put  it 
by  each  time  you  come  to  any  slight  difficulty.  I 
▼ant  my  little  girl  to  be  useful,  and  able  to  help  me 
when  I  require  her  to  do  so.  You  will  like  work 
▼ell  enough  in  time,  dear,  if  you  are  patient  and 
persevering." 

*'Ko,  indeed,  mamma,  I  am  sure  I  neveiF  shall ;  I 
liate  it  more  and  more  every  day ;  and  I  think  it  is 
not  kind  of  you  to  make  me  do  it  in  my  holidays." 

"Hush,  Edie,"  said  her  mother,  reprovingly,  "you 
should  not  speak  to  me  in  that  way;  it  is  not  for  you 
to  judge  what  I  think  fit  to  do.  You  know  I  am  not 
giving^  you  any  lessons  to  learn  during  these  holidays ; 
but  aa  I  do  not  like  your  being  quite  idle  the  whole 
day,  I  wish  you  to  work  with  me  for  an  hour  every 
morning;  purely  there  is  no  great  hardship  in  that." 
"But,  mamma^  I  don't  see  what  use  there  is  in 
leaming  to  work.  I  am  too  yoimg  to  make  my  own 
things  yet,  and  when  I  am  grown  up,  of  course  I 
shall  only  do  fancy  work,  like  the  young  ladies  who 
come  and  stay  with  you  sometimes." 

"Then  do  you  suppose  that  those  l^ies,  when  they 
are  at  home,  do  only  fancy  work  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Carson, 
Bmilisg. 


"  Yes,  I  should  think 'so,'*  said  Edith. 

"What  will  you  say,  then,  when  I  tell  you  that 
Miss  Wilson,  who  stayed  with  me  last  winter,  makes 
all  her  own  dresses,  besides  helping  to  make  her 
little  sisters'  ?  She  has  a  very  busy  life  at  home,  and 
I  asked  her  to  come  here  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  rest  to  her,  and  she  told  me  she  had  scarcely 
touched  a  piece  of  fancy  work  for  six  months.  Now, 
Edie,  what  do  you  say  to  that  P" 

The  child  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  said, 
"Well,  but  I  should  never  be  obliged  to  do  that, 
you  know ;  papa  is  so  rich  that  we  can  always  pay 
other  people  to  do  our  things  for  us." 

"Papa  might  not  always  be  rich,  dear,"  her 
mother  said  gravely.  "  Do  you  not  remember  last 
year  when  poor  Uncle  Fred  lost  all  his  money,  and 
had  to  give  up  his  beautiful  house  and  go  and  live 
in  a  small  cottage,  whilst  Cousin  Mary  had  to  take  a 
situation  as  governess  ?  Yet  your  undo  was  a  much 
richer  man  at  one  time  than  papa  is  now.  And  even 
if  we  can  afford  to  pay  people  to  do  our  work  for  us, 
it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  learn  to  be  as 
useful  as  we  can.  God  did  not  g^ve  us  hands  and 
fingers  that  we  should  merely  use  them  for  our  own 
amusement,  Edie." 

''  Wen,  I  am  sure  nothing  will  ever  make  me  like 
plain  work,"  was  poor  Edie's  reply ;  "  and  it  does  look 
so  nice  and  bright  out  of  doors^  do,  please,  mamma, 
let  me  go  and  play  with  Tom  now.  Ah,  here  he  is ! " 
as  a  good-looking  boy  about  twelve  came  bounding 
in  at  the  door,  his  cheeks  glowing  from  the  fresh  air. 
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"Do  come  along,  Edie;  I  have  been  looking  every- 
where for  yon,"  he  said  to  his  sister ;  "  and  here  you 
are  poking  over  that  horrid  work,  instead  of  being 
ont  in  the  garden." 

"  May  I,  mamma  ?"  asked  Edith,  her  eyes  shining 
with  delight  at  the  prospect. 

"  Yes,  you  may  put  your  work  away  now,  and  run 
off  into  the  garden  with  Tom ;  but  take  care  not  to 
get  wet  in  the  snow,^or  you  will  be  taking  cold." 

Delighted  with  the  permission  to  put  away  her 
work  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  Edith  ran  up-stairs 
to  put  on  her  doak,  and  to  foUow  her  brother  into 
the  garden  for  a  romp,  for  she  and  Tom  were  great 
friends,  and  were  never  so  happy  as  when  together. 

That  evening  there  was  a  dinner-par^  at  Mr. 
Carson's  house,  and  Edith,  after  her  tea  in  the  nur- 
sery, went  up  into  her  own  little  room  to  be  dressed 
in  the  pretty  new  white  frock  with  rose-coloured 
ribbon^,  which  was  laid  but  in  readiness  on  the  bed. 
Like  most  other  little  girls,  she  was  very  fond  of 
having  new  things,  and  was  standing  admiring  her 
pretty  red  sash  when  Jane,  the  nursery-maid,  came 
in  to  dress  her.  She  looked  so  sad,  and  seemed  so 
quiet,  hardly  taking  any  notice  of  Edie*s  merry  talk, 
that  at  last  the  child  turned  round  and  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Why,  you  have  been  crying,  Jane,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  what  can  have  happened  to  you  ?  and  I 
have  not  heard  you  singing  about  the  rooms  at  all 
to-day  eithc^..   Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  No,  miss,  thank  you,"  replied  the  girl ;  *'  but  I 
•  went  home  yesterday  and  found  mother  in  a  deal  of 
trouble,  and  it  made  me  cry  so.  Father  has  been 
ill,  and  lost  his  place,  and  poor  mother  is  so  put 
about,  she  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn  to  get 
iood  fpr  the  children." 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Jane;  but  why  don't  you  teU 
mamma  about  it  P  she  would  be  sure  to  give  them 
something  to  eat,"  said  little  Edith. 

"Your  mamma  has  been  so  kind  before,  that  I 
could  not  think  of  troubling  her  again.  But,  Miss 
Edith,  I  could  not  sleep  last  night  for  thinking  of 
^poor  little  Polly  and  Jim  crying  for  food,  and  mother 
not  able  to  give  it  them.  And  so  cold,  too,  for  they 
<x>uld  not  have  a  fire,  except  just  to  cook  a  bit  of 
supper  for  father,  because  he  is  so  ill;"  and  the 
poor  girl  began  to  cry  again  at  the  recollection  of 
the  pale,  hungry  faces  of  the  little  brother  and  sister 
she  had  seen  the  day  before. 

Edith  was  a  kind-heai'ted  child,  and  very  fond  of 
Jane,  who  had  been  with ,  Mrs.  Carson  some  years, 
and  was  a  very  good  and  faithful  servant.  Her 
parents  were  most  respectable « people,  and  Edith 
knew  that  they  had  lived  in  great  comfert,  so  that 
she  was  much  shocked  to  hear  now  from  Jane  that 
tkey  were  actually  in  want  of  food. 

"Do  not  cry,  Jane,"  she  said.  "I  will  tell  mamma 
to-morrow  all  about  it,  and  she  will  gire  you  some 
money.    To-night,  you  know,  she  is  busy  with  the 


supper,  and  wishing  so  much  that  she  could,  have  sent 
them  some  of  hers.  I  am  afraid  that  little  Fotiy  and 
Jim  would  have  liked  something  more  th«n  the  cike 
and  preserve,  which  were  quite  enough  for  Edith 
Carson  after  the  good  tea  she  had  had  that  afteznooo. 
{To  be  eondutUd,) 
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139.  When  our  Lord  "saw  a  fig-tree  in  themiy, 
and  found  nothing  thereon,"  says  St  Matthew,  "bet 
leaves  only,  He  said  unto  it.  Let  no  fruit  grow  oa 
thee  henceforward  for  ever.  And  presently  the  fif- 
tree  withered  away."  State  an  additional  particdsr 
recorded  by  another  Evangelist. 

140.  Where  do  we  read  that  the  Lord  Jesns  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  carpenter  ? 
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144.  Where  do  we  read  that  the  caieds  of  the 
kings  of  Midian  were  decorated  with  chains  of  goM' 
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dinner-party,  but  in  the  morning  I  will  teU  her. 
And  did  you  say  your  little  sister  was  really  crying 
for  food  ?  How  dreadful  that  must  be  !"  and  Edith 
thought  of  the  good  dinner  she  had  had  that  daj 
herself,  and  of  the  beautiful  sweetmeats  and  fmiis 
which  she  had  seen  on  the  dining-room  table,  when 
they  were  laid  out  for  dessert. 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Edie,"  said  Jane,  as  she  finiafaed       | 
tying  the  pretty  red  sash ;  "  but  you  must  not  let 
your  mamma  think  that  I  wanted  you  to  speak  to 
her ;  she  has  always  seemed  so  good  to  me  th&t  1 
would  not  for  worlds  impose  upon  her  kindness." 

Edith  did  not  quite  understand  what  Jane  meant 
by  the  last  words,  but  she  would  tiy  to  remember 
them,  and  ask  her  nuunma  to  explain  them. 

She  did  not  ei\joy  herself  as  much  as  usual  that 
evening,  for  she  could  not  help  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  the  poor  little  children  who  had  cried  ttm 
hunger  ,*  and  as  she  was  eating  a  cake  and  a  pieee 
of  preserved  ginger  at  deeaert,  she  saddenly  began 
wondering  whether  they  had  gone  to  bed  without  anj 
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MOSSY,  mouldering  terrace  of  white  stone 
Fences  the  undulating  garden  ground, 
Its  sun-dry  marge  with  verdure  overgrown, 
With  here  and  there  a  g^up,  or  vase,  alone ; 

VOL.  IX. 


Columns  with  creepers  closely  clustering  wound. 
And  ivies  laced  along  a  sunny  mound ; 
Eaised  banks  of  grasses,  squares  of  careless  flowers; 
A  stately  cypress  walk,  and  one  which  ends 
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Where  plays  a  fountain,  where  an  old  yine  bends 
Upon  each  side  in  two  leaf -lighted  bowers : 

Anigh  a  peacock  fans  his  pompous  plumes^ 
Smoothing  the  spots,  like  sunflowers,  and  the  rings 

Amid  their  iridescent  purple  glooms ; 


And  from  a  poplar,  rustling  grey  in  air 
Above  the  hidden  willowy  hollow,  where» 
Insellient,  a  limpid  rivulet  cool 
Swerves  to  its  foamy  fall  into  a  pool 
In  the  wide  fleld,  a  bird  exuberant  sings. 

T.  C. 
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BY    :B£ATEIC£    LEIGH    HUNT. 


CHAPTEBXXI.. 
i  0 W  late  the  postman  is  this  afternoon, 
Maurice!"  exclaimed  Buth,  who  was 
standing  on  a  chair  at  the  window,  so 
that  she  could  see  over  the  garden 
wall  part  of  the  road  leading  toward 
tho  village. 

"The  watched  pot  never  boils,"  said  Maurice, 
laughing  and  walking  to  the  window.  "  Come  and 
sit  quietly  with  me  until  he  arrives,  I  must  go  to  the 
studio."  , 

Buth  with  the  assistance  of  Maurice's  hands 
sprang  from  her  chair,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
studio,  where  he  was  painting  a  picture  for  the  !Royal 
Academy. 

The  autumn  and  winter  had  passed  away,  and 
now  Maurice  and  Buth  were  quite  settled  in  their 
home,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the 
village,  on  a  hill  which  cost  the  old  postman  many  a 
grumbling  complaint  when  he  had  to  ascend  it  some- 
times simply  to  deliver  a  letter  at  "  Mr.  Maurice's  " 
house.  Such  was  the  case  this  February  afternoon, 
when  after  all  the  other  letters  were  delivered  a 
foreigtx  letter  directed  to  Mrs.  Maurice  £ae  still  re- 
mained. The  postman  dawdled  rather,  talking  to  a 
neighbour  part  way  up  the  hill,  little  knowing  or 
caring  that  Buth  was  impatient  for  his  arrival. 
The  impatience  was  no  compliment  to  himself. 

At  length  Buth  heard  the  garden  door  creak,  as  it 
slowly  opened,  and,  regardless  of  the  chilly  air  and 
wet  gravel,  she  stepped  out  of  the  studio  window 
and  met  the  postman.  How  well  she  knew  the 
writing  on  the  envelope  which  he  placed  in  her 
hand. 

**It  is  from  Stephen  !"  she  exclaimed  joyfully,  as 
she  bounded  into  the  room  again,  and  began  with 
great  eagerness  to  break  the  seal,  supremely  xin- 
conscious  of  Maurice's  amusement  at  her  failure 
to  do  it  quickly.  This  was  the  first  letter  which 
Buth  had  received  from  Stephen.  His  letters  had 
been  either  to  Mrs.  Bae  or  to  Maurice,  though  he 
had  always  sent  messages  to  her,  and  finally,  the 
promise  of  a  letter.  When  at  last  the  refractory  seal 
was  broken,  Buth  sat  down  on  the  ground  just  where 
she  had  been  standing,  and  began  to  read. 

*'  Mt  DASLnre  Buth,— I  have  of  tea  wiahed  to  write  to  you 
sinoe  I  have  been  away,  and  now  that  I  am  coming  home  again 
■o  soon,  I  can  allow  myself  to  write.  I  dare  say  you  wonder 
what  I  mean  by  that,  and  I  wiU  teU  you. 


"  When  I  had  Maurice's  flxst  letter  I  was  shocked  at  iHs 
contents,  though  if  I  had  thought  reasonably,  I  might  haT« 
known  that  he  would  be  unable  to  help  telling  you  the  caoM  of 
my  sudden  departure.  It  mode  my  heart  ache  to  think  th&t  I 
should  have  cast  a  shadow  over  the  wedding,  which,  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  your  happiness,  shoidd  have  been  unmarredby  oneead 
thought.  I  made  a  resolution  not  to  write  to  you  until  I  could 
tell  you  that  you  had  no  cause  to  think  sadly  of  me,  and  not  to 
come  home  until  I  could  write  such  a  letter.  I  knew,  darling, 
that  if  I  had  told  you  not  to  grieve,  but  could  not  ooa- 
scientiously  tell  you  that  you  had  no  cause,  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless,  with  you. 

"  Now  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth,  with  perfect  remembranoe 
of  the  whole  past,  that  I  feel  no  pain,  and  no  regret,  except  the 
knowledge  of  the  suffering  I  have  caused  to  those  I  love.  You 
will  believe  me,  and  let  me  cherish  that  past  from  which  I  have 
grown,  not  a '  sadder,'  but  a  *  wiser  man.* 

"  I  am  longring  to  come  home  again  to  my  oeuntrymen  and 
patients,  but  above  all  to  those  whom  I  can  call  friends.  Very 
soon,  perhaps  sooner  than  you  expect,  you  will  see 

'*  Your  loving  brother, 
*•  Stefhes  Eas.** 

When  Buth  had  finished  her  letter,  she  rose,  and 
gave  it  to  Maurice  to  read,  and  stood  with  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder  re-reading  it  herself.  Then  Maurice- 
looked  up,  and  said,  "Does  that  make  you  happy?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Buth,  smiling,  while  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes.  "Maurice,  what  does  Stephen 
mean  by  saying  sooner  than  I  expect  ?" 

"  What  he  says,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  dear,  be  serious.  I  mean  what  time  will  he 
come  ?  " 

"That  I  can't  say.  I  should  think  he  probably 
means  in  two  or  three  days." 

"Perhaps  to-morrow T'  exclaimed  Buth,  with  a 
bright  fiush  in  her  cheeks.  "I  shall  have  to  keep 
within  these  walls  uiitil  he  comes." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  should  not  think  of  allowing  that," 
said  Maurice,  calmly. 

"  Do  let  me,  Maurice.  It  would  be  so  dreadful  if 
Stephen  came  while  I  was  out." 

"There  will  be  no  need  to  run  that  'dreadful* 
risk.  Trains  are  not  coming  in  every  hoar  ol  the 
day,  and  you  certainly  must  not  injure  your  health 
you  know,  Buth." 

"  You  ridiculous  boy !  As  if  staying  in  a  day  or 
two  would  do  that.  If  so,  you  are  in  danger  of 
ruining  yours,  for  you  have  not  stirred  out  of  the 
house  to-day.  Now  I  tell  you  what  you  must  do. 
Go  and  call  on  Dr.  Lambert." 

*"  Do  you  wish  me  to,  really  ? "  asked  Maurioo, 
smiling. 

"  Yes,  because  you  have  been  rather  rudo  not  to 
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call  before.  I  think  you  ought  to  call.  He  will  have 
returned  from  his  rounds  by  the  time  you  arrive,  and 
Maurice,  if  ever  I  meet*  him  by  chance  on  the  road,  I 
always  feel  so  uncomfortable,  knowing  what  a  long 
Tfhile  it  is  since  you  have  been." 

"Then  I  will  go.  Give  me  .my  hat  and  coat 
quickly  before  my  determination  weard  away,"  and 
Maurice,  laughing,  kissed  Euth  and  s^t  off. 

Ruth  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  seated  her- 
self at  the  piano ;  where  in  the  twilight  she  began 
einging  some  of  her  own  songs.  While  she  sang 
she  thought  of  Stephen,  and  almost  unconsciously 
began  the  symphony  of  a  very  great  favourite  of  his. 
It  was  a  quaint  little  song,  which  she  had  composed 
when  she  was  quite  a  child,  and  it  took  her  memory 
back  to  the  very  first  time  that  she  had  visited  the 


The  night  that  Buth  had  composed  this  song,  she 
liad  found  to  her  great  consternation  that  Stephen 
had  been  standing  in  the  doorway,  listening.  Was 
it  the  recollection  of  this  that  made  Euth  suddenly 
turn  her  head  towards  the  door  ?  And  was  it  the 
Tirid  likeness  to  the  previous  scene — the  song,  the 
firelight,  the  darkness  in  the  hall — that  made  her 
fancy  that  Stephen  stood  there  now  ? 

Roth  stood  up  and  then  I'emained  motionless,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  The  figure  advanced,  and 
Stephen  clasped  £uth  in  his  arms. 

"  That  song  was  like  a  welcome,  and  like  a  promise 
that  tiie  old  times  shall  return,"  were  Stephen's  first 
WDidfi,  as  Both  led  him  to  the  sofa.  "  You  are  not 
^Dgry  ^th  me  for  listening  to  it  this  timlB?  ore 
yoQ?" 

*' Angry  ?  No,  but  don't  remind  me  that  I  was  so 
Billy  before,  Stephen,"  said  l^uth.  "  When  I  had 
yoQf  letter  this  afternoon  I  did  not  know  you  meant 
80  very  soon." 

**  I  was  a  little  uncertain,  as  I  thought  I  might 
We  to  spend  a  few  days  in  London  with  Tina ;  but 
mother  is  not  very  well,  so  we  thought  it  best  that 
she  should  oome  away  from  London  directly.  That. 
is  why  we  came  to-day."  ^ 

"  Kothing  much  the  matter  I  hope  P  When  I  heard 
from  Tina  she  said  mamma  continued  well." 

"  I  don't  think  London  agrees  with  mother,  and  I 
find  her  weaker  than  when  I  went  away.  She  is 
^ery  weak,  though  I  think  the  return  home  wiU  do 
W  good." 

"And  your  return,*  said  Ruth.  "I  have  more 
faith  in  that  than  in  anything  else.  Your  return 
*ill  do  good  to  everybody,"  she  continued  eagerly. 
"You  don't  know  how  anxiously  you  have  been 
uiquiped  after,  and  how  your  return  was  longed  for 
by  all  your  patients," 

"  I  am  only  too  glad  to  come  back  myself,"  replied 
Stephen.  «  Not  that  I  am  sorry  for  one  moment  that 
1  went  away,  because  I  am  now  more  fit  for  my 
I»Mtion;  I  iiaye  learnt  a    great  deal    duiing  my 


Euth  looked  into  his  face  as  the  flames  flickered 
brightly  and  lighted  the  whole  room.  The  lines 
there  had  deepened,  and  in  the  brown  wave  of  hair 
that  lay  upon  his  forehead  the  grey  hairs  were 
glistening. 

*' Learnt  a  great  deal?— yes,  and  suffered  too," 
she  added  mentally,  as  she  unconsciously  stroked  the 
lock  of  hair,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about  P"  asked  Stephen. 
"  Your  hair  is  grey,"  answered  Euth,  while  a  great 
tear  fell.  Stephen  drew  her  toward  him,  answering, 
"  Don't  cry,  Euth,  for  that.  I  am  fonder  of  the  grey 
hairs  than  of  the  brown."  In  spite  of  the  smile  with 
which  Stephen  spoke,  Euth  heard  and  understood 
his  more  serious  tone.  She  kissed  the  hair  fondly, 
and  then  kneeling  down  beside  him,  looked  up  with 
an  answering  look  of  smiUng  gravity. 

When  Maurice  came  home,  he  entered  the  room 
perfectly  imconscious  of  Stephen*s  presence;  and 
when  he  saw  him,  how  his  face  lighted  up  with  joy ! 
Tlieir  meeting  was  so  affectionate,  so  unusually 
demonstrative  for  men,  that  it  made  Euth  feel  in- 
clined to  cry ;  for  she  then  for  the  first  time  seemed 
really  to  know  what  they  had  both  gone  through 
She  had  known  Stephen  must  have  suffered^  but 
though  she  knew  that  Maurice  had  too,  she  did  not 
realise  the  extent  of  his  suffering,  or  of  his  love 
for  Stephen,  until  she  saw  his  face  at  that  moment, 
and  heard  him  say,  "  Stephen,  I  can't  tell  you  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you,"  in  a  voice  that  told  the 
anxiety,  the  pain,  and  the  pity  which  he  had  felt 
for  so  many  months,  but  which  he  had  concealed 
from  Euth,  lest  she  should  have  si^ffered  more. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  Stephen  said  he 
must  go  home,  and  Maurice  and  Euth  accompanied 
him,  as  they  were  desirous  to  see  Mrs.  Eae ;  and  once 
more  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Willows,  Euth  sang 
a  number  of  songs,  until  Mrs.  Eae,  being  fatigued 
with  the  journey  from  London,  went  to  bed. 

"  I  will  oome  again  to-morrow  to  see  if  mamma  has 
quite  recovered  from  her  fatigue,"  said  Euth. 

"  Yes,  do,  she  will  be  glad  to  see  yon,  especially 
as  she  will  be  a  great  deal  alone,"  answered  Stephen, 
as  he,  Maurice,  and  '  Euth  stood  at  the  g^arden  g^te. 
''She  could  not  have  a  better  companion  than 
you." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Maurice ;  *'  there  need  be  no 
more  good-byes  now." 

"  No.  How  little  we  prize  the  words  good  night, 
until  we  know  what  a  real  good-bye  is,"  added  Euth, 
and  she  repeated  Maurice's  good  night  with  a  dreamy 
lingering  over  the  words  that  struck  her  with  a  new 
and  beautiful  meaning. 

Stephen  turned  into  the  house  again.  It  seemed 
so  peaceful  after  the  life  he  had  been  leading, 
and  even  the  glimpse  into  the  immediate  future, 
which  as  a  doctor  he  saw,  could  not  disturb  him. 
He  could  hardly  regret  that  his  mother  should  die 
soon,  now  that    her  life  was  completed, — that  she 
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was  happy  in  seeing  her  children  happy,  that  her 
duties  were  fulfilled,  and  that  her  husband  had  gone 
before  her  to  that  happy  country,  where  pains  and 
parting  are  unknown. 

The  next  morning,  when  Buth  returned  from  the 
kitchen,  where  she  had  been  giving  her  orders,  she 
found  Stephen  in  the  breakfast-room  with  Maurice. 

He  rose  and  came  to  meet  her,  and  the  expression 
on  his  face  made  her  exclaim,  ^'Is  anything  the 
matter  ?  Stephen,  is  mamma  ill  ? 

"  No,  Euth,  not  ill ;  she  has  said  good-bye  to  us," 
he  answered  gently. 

Euth  burst  out  crying  violently,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  say  through  her  sobs, 
"  Stephen,  it  is  so  sudden  ! " 

*'  No,  dear,  it  is  not  sudden  or  unnatural.  You 
must  not  cry  so,  when  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
grieve  for.  It  is  much  better  that  it  should  happen 
now, 'than  that  mother    should  have  lingered  on 


a  long  time  in  suffering.  When  I  went  to  speak  to 
her  before  starting  on  my  rounds,  she  called  me  to 
her  and  told  me  that  she  was  very  happy,  and  that 
she  had  nothing  to  wish  for,  except  that  we  should 
not  have  our  happiness  disturbed  by  her  gaining  hers 
completely.  "We  must  all  try  to  remember  her 
wish,"  added  Stephen,  stooping  to  kiss  Buth,  and 
then  letting  her  go  to  Maurice,  who  was  leaning  hia 
arm  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  his  head  on  lus  ann, 
but  had  listened  attentively  to  aJl  that  Stephen  had 
said. 

"  Poor  Stephen ;  it  is  harder  for  him  than  for  us, 
Ruth,*'  said  Maurice,  after  Stephen  had  left.  "He 
vjiU  be  alone  now." 

Stephen  would  live  at  the  "Willows  alone,  but 
solitude  was  not  irksome  to  him,  and  he  was  so  much 
with  his  patients,  and  so  much  with  Maurice  and 
Buth,  that  he  had  very  little  even  of  solitude. 

THE   END. 


TITE     HARVEST     OF    LIGHT.— II. 

BY  TUB  AeV.   henry  JlLLON,   D.D.,  ISLINGTON. 
*  Light  ifl  sown  for  the  righteaas,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart."— Pa.  xovii.  11. 


pTBUGGLBS  with  ignorance  are  a  sow- 
ing of  light  for  a  harvest  of  Divine 
knowledge.  '*  We  know  only  in  part," 
but  the  instinct  of  knowing  urges  us 
on,  and  our  partial  knowledge  is  the 
means  oP higher  attainment ;  just  as  the  alphabet 
which  a  child  learns  is  the  means  of  advancing  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  sage.  Our  knowledge  does  not 
extend  to  all  truth ;  but  we  are  so  constituted  that 
we  can  follow  on  to  know  even  God  Himself.  Oar 
least  knowledge,  our  feeblest  light,  is  but  a  lower 
degree  of  the  knowledge  which  fills  those  who 
know  as  they  are  known.  We  can  never  perfectly 
know  Grod,  but  we  can  know  Him  in  part — ^know 
Him  to  the  extent  of  our  created  capacity ;  aoid  our 
knowledge  of  Him  is  not  merely  regulative,  it  is 
true  and  valid.  It  is  an  earnest,  a  rudimentary 
sample  of  the  future.  It  is  as  the  seed  com  to  the 
harvest — the  same  in  kind,  only  less  in  degree. 

How  God  has  prepared  for  our  future  knowledge, 
sown  truth  so  that  it  shall  spring  up  in  harvests ; 
hidden  light  in  darkness,  so  that  at  the  appointed 
time  it  shall  break  forth !  He  has  sown  the  soil  of 
the  Bible,  so  to  speak,  with  profound,  inexhaustible 
truth.  There  it  lies,  a  buried  thing,  its  full  mean- 
ing and  glory  to  be  recognised  only  a  thousand 
years  hence;  quietly,  unsuspected,  buried,  as  it 
were.  Hidden  as  seed,  Divine  meanings  lie  in  the 
old  Book — treasure  hid  in  a  field.  We  dig,  all  is 
dark  and  lifeless. 

Christ  is  born.  At  once  all  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning Him,  hitherto  inscrutoble,  are  flooded  with 
lightb    The  seed  of  prophecy  becomes  in  history  a 


harvest  of  light.     Men  are  compelled  to  confess 
that  it  was  God- buried  truth. 
*  Deep  spiritual  truths  are  uttered — as,  for  in- 
stance, by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples.    They  under- 
stood not  the  things  that  He  spake  to  them.    His 
resurrection  revealed  to  them  a  whole  firmament 
of  spiritual  meanings.    "  When  ye  have  lifted  up 
the  son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He." 
Then  there  is  the  purifying  of  spiritual  yision  hj 
teaching  and  discipline.    Scales  of  prejudice  and 
carnality  fall  from  our  eyes,  we  see  spiritual  mean- 
ings, in  £Eimiliar  records,  where  before  we  never 
suspected  them.  "The  spiritual  man  disoemethali 
things."    Thus  the  Bible  means  more  and  more  to 
each  succeeding  generation,  more  and  more  to  each 
individual  man.    Light  and  truth  are  ever  break- 
ing forth  from  it,  and  chasing  away  great  forms 
of  superstition  and  social  evil ;  and  society  becomeg 
more  spiritually  intelligent  and  pure.   The  harvest 
of  virtue,  religiousness,  froedom  that  we  are  reap- 
ing now,  was  sown  by  Christ  and  His  apostles ; 
and   our  children's  children  will  reap  a  richer 
harvest  than  we  do.      Things  that  are  mysteries, 
to  us  will  be  clear  to  them.    We  puzzle  over  them, 
we  ask  of  one  another,  "  Who  shall  roll  us  away 
the  stone  from  llio  cloor  of  the  sepulchre?"    And, 
lo  !  the  seal  is  broken,  and  the  stone  rolled  away ; 
and  looking  in^  we  see  an  angel  of  light. 

What  a  revelation  of  God  Himself,  for  instance, 
there  is  in  the  Bible,  if  we  could  but  interpret  it. 
Not  the  stern,  avenging  God  of  the  earlier  books, 
nor  the  gracious,  benevolent  God  of  the  Psalms ; 
int  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
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Wliat  infinite  depths  there  ore  in  His  Fatherhood 
—deep  below  deep.  How  we  are  continually  dis- 
covering them  I  Our  fathers  suspected  no  further 
meaning  beneath  their  interpretations.  How  for 
the  tenderness  and  love  of  our  conceptions  tran- 
scend theirs  I  nay,  are  we  not  ever  transcending 
ourselves — ^rising  on 

"  The  Btepping  stones  of  our  dead  Belves  to  nobler  things  P  " 
Are  we  not  continually  discovering  new  and  more 
spiritoal  meanings  in  the  Bible  and  in  God  P  Not 
that  there  is  more  there  than  there  was,  but  that 
we  can  see  more.  We  are  ever  reaping  the 
harvest  of  what  has  been  sown  for  us. 

Or  take  our  ovm  nature— our  own  spiritual 
necessities,  privileges,  and  possibilities.  God  has 
sown  the  soil  of  our  own  spiritual  nature  with 
great  religious  truths — ^mysterious  instincts,  in- 
tuitions, sympathies,  yearnings,  ever  developing 
spiritual  knowledge  and  consciousness.  How 
gradnally  we  come  to  know  ourselves,  and  the 
rich  experiences  of  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  How  much  of  the  realisations  of  spiritual 
life  is  as  light  sown — a  process  going  on  that  will 
be  a  harvest  by-and-by  I  God  is  ever  leading  us 
to  higher  knowledge  of  Himself — to  richer 
spiritual  experiences ;  spiritualising  our  affections, 
developing  our  spiritual  resources,  revealing  the 
heart  of  His  love  to  us,  filling  us  with  all  the 
MnesB  of  Gx)d. 

HL  The  discipline  of  sorrow  is  a  sowing  of 
light. 

God's  painful  providences  are  often  the  most 
inscrutable  to  a  religious  man.  "Wherefore  do 
the  wicked  prosper,"  and  he,  God's  loving  child, 
"deanses  his  heart  in  vain,  and  washes  his  hands 
in  innocency  P"  He  walks  in  darkness,  and  has  no 
light.  God's  mercy  is  concealed  rather  than 
manifested.     "All  these  things  are  against  me.*' 

And  yet  what  harvests  of  light  are  often  sown  for 
us  in  providential  darkness.  How  signally  it  was  so 
for  Jacob.  The  bereaving  of  which  he  complained 
was  God's  mysterious  preparation  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  household.  None  of  God*s  ways  are 
entirely  dork — there  is  light  in  Him,  if  not  in  them, 
y^e  may  not  understand  what  He  does,  but  we 
can  trust  Him  who  does  it.  The  thing  itself  seems 
all  darkness;  its  mystery  is  impenetrable;  its 
aspect  towards  us  hostile  and  relentless ;  it  comes 
down  npon  us  like  an  avalanche ;  we  cannot  avert 
ifc,  and  it  will  not  spare.  If  we  did  not  know 
something  about  God,  we  should  speak  of  it  as  a 
stem,  inexorable  fSite — a  cruel,  unfeeling  power. 
Bat  we  know  Him  to  be  infinitely  wise  and 
loving — a  Father  of  unspeakable  tenderness  and 
pity— and  this  thing  is  in  His  hand,  and  is  His 
doing.  It  is  He  who  ordains  for  us  this  ex- 
perience, wraps  around  us  this  thick  darkness, 
lets  &11  npon  us  this  heav^  stroke,  tears  away 
from  US  this  precious  possession. 


What  do  we  sayP  Why  that,  however  terrible 
or  mysterious,  nothing  shall  shake  our  faith  in 
Him.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  some  loving  purpose, 
some  wise  process  of  which  we  are  ignorant ;  it 
is  not  easy  to  think  Him  cruel  or  heedless.  Our 
faith  believes  that  in  this  great  darkness  God  is 
sowing  light  for  us,. and  that  by-and-by  it  will 
be  a  harvest  of  light.  Other  men's  light  may 
turn  to  darkness;  our  darkness  must  turn  to 
light.  "All  things  are  working  together  for 
nay  good,"  if,  that  is,  I  do  but  loye  God.  Only 
a  righteous  use  of  sorrow,  again,  can  cause  it  to 
fructify  a  harvest  of  light. 

lY.  Patient  labour  is  a  sowing  of  light.  In  the 
pulpit  we  sow,  and  for  years  the  precious  seed  may 
be  hidden,  and  apparently  lost.  In  the  school  we 
sow,  and  the  child  may  pass  into  the  man,  and  no 
fruit  be  visible.  In  the  mission  field  we  sow,  and 
one  sower  afler  another  falls  in  his  furrow,  and 
the  seed  still  lies  buried.  In  our  families  we  sow, 
with  tears  and  prayers,  and  our  children  grow  up 
impenitent  and  ungodly.  In  many  fields  of  work, 
the  sowing  must  be  patient  and  reiterated  before 
the  harvest  is  reaped — "  One  soweth,  and  another 
reapeth." 

But  what  precious  seed  we  sow — seed  of  light,,, 
the  intrinsic  quality  of  which  is  to  enlighten  and 
purify.  The  hidden  germination  may  he  a  long 
and  weary  process,  but  the  harvest-time  wiU  come. 
"He  that  goeth  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him."  "  In  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

V.  Finally.  Death  is  a  sowing  of  light ;  it  is  . 
precious  seed  that  wo  put  into  the  grave — ^the  seed . 
of  light,  that  we  sow  for  the  harvest  of  the  resur- 
rection. "  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in 
incorruption.  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body."  When  we  follow  to  the 
grave  a  righteous  man,  the  thought  of  life  is  domi- 
nant over  the  thought  of  death.  How  strangely 
joy  mingles  with  grief;  how  light  from  the  celes- 
tial city  shines  upon  the  dark  river.  **  The  wicked 
is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness;"  he  has  sown 
in  darkness,  and  the  harvest  is  terrible.  But 
"the  righteous  has  hope  in  his  death."  All  is 
light  about  him,  within  him,  before  him.  "To 
die  is  gain."  If  you  stand  by  his  death-bed,  no 
thought,  no  feeling  of  darkness  is  possible.  His 
joy  is  "  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory."  He  sees 
heavenly  visions,  he  hears  heavenly  songs.  Not 
his  the  cry  of  terrible  pathos,  "  More  light !  more 
light!"  It  is  a  glory  that  death  cannot  touch. 
The  earthly  tabernacle  falls  away,  and  the  glori- 
fied spirit  is  revealed,  radiant  with  life  and  joy. 
So  pure  and  rational,  and  yet  so  unearthly  and 
transcendent,  that  he  seems  to  be  treading  the 
threshold  of  heaven,  rather  than  that  of  the 
sepulchre.    We  "  commit  his  body  to  the  earth,  in 


sure  and  certaia  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection  at 
the  last  day."    **  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous." 

Thus  the  mystic  process  is  ever  going  on ;  pre- 
paration for  greater  holiness  and  happiness  is 
ever  being  made.  We  reap  to  day  what  we  sowed 
yesterday ;  we  sow  to-day  what  we  shall  reap  to- 
morrow ;  we  sow  in  youth  what  we  reap  in  man- 
hood. Our  life  has  many  harvests,  the  seed  we 
sow  a  manifold  reproductiveness. 

Happy  he  who  sows  and  reaps  only  light. 
Happy  he  who,  by  constant  sowings  of  light,  is 
over  advancing  in  knowledge  and  sanctity— grow- 
ing in  grace,  realising  richer  experiences  of 
spiritual  things;  sowing  and  reaping  together — 
reaping  the  fruit  of  the  past,  sowing  the  seed  of 
the  future.  Should  we  not,  then,  be  patient 
during  the  sowing-time,  and  while  the  process  of 
fructification  is  slowly  going  on?  We  may  not 
doubt  because  we  cannot  see.  We  are  not  reaping 
light,  but  we  may  be  sowing  it.  Sorrow  may  be 
the  dark  clod  in  which  the  precious  seed  is  de- 
posited, and  out  of  which  our  most  glorious 
harvest  of  light  may  break  forth. 

What  a  blessed  hope  it  is  !  The  light  of  the 
righteous  ia  ever  increasing,  "  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  The  light  of  his  joy 
may  not  ^'crackle  like  thorns  under  a  pot,"  but  it  is 


an  ever- kindling,  steady  flame.  His  are  not  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  but  they  are  the  more  solid  satis- 
factions of  happiness.  He  may  have  his  hours  of 
darkness,  but  they  are  sown  with  light  for  his 
future  joy.  His  joy  is  not  a  mere  outward  ex- 
citement passing  with  the  exciting  cause ;  it  is  an 
inward  life  whose  springs  are  in  itself.  If  he  f^l 
of  joy,  it  is  only  through  unfaithfulness  to  his 
own  principles.  It  is  a  great  prospect.  Ever 
reaping  light  in  God's  presence — making  fresh 
discoveries  of  God,  fresh  advances  in  blessedness. 
What  are  we  sowing  in  our  life  ?  We  are  told 
of  some  "who  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil ; "  they,  therefore,  are 
sowing  darkness  for  a  harvest  of  deeper  and 
more  terrible  darkness  still.  Let  ns  '*  sow  to  our- 
selves in  righteousness; "  let  "the  word  of  God  dwell 
in  us  richly;"  let  us  be  faithful  to  every  right 
feeling  and  desire — to  the  lightest  touch  of  God's 
Spirit ;  do  not  let  us  "  rebel  against  the  light." 
Then,  whatever  the  present  darkness,  and  the 
weeping  sowing,  the  precious  seed  is  in  God's 
keeping.  He  gives  the  sunshine  and  the  nun, 
and  orders  the  fructifying  chemistry  of  the  earth 
and  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  the  process  shall 
be  finished,  there  will  be  a  glorious  harvest  of 
light. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 
SCRIFrURE  CHARACTERS,    No.  15.    OoB  Lobb.  Part  I.    Christ  a  Child. 


Chapter  to  he  read — Luhe  ti  {parts  of.) 
\  O  THE  TBACHEB — It  is  not  intended  in 
these  lessons  to  go  through  the  life  of 
Christ,  but  simply  to  take  up  such  parts 
as  may  exhibit  EUs  character  in  different 
circumstances  of  life,  and  as  such  be 
useful  to  children. 

I.  The  niPANCT  of  Christ.  (Read 
Luke  ii  1 — 18.)  The  story  being  familiar, 
ask  a  few  questions  upon  it,  pointing  out  the  place  of 
Christ's  birth  as  fulfilling  Micah's  prophecy  (Micah 
V.  2) ;  the  cause  of  Mary  and  Joseph's  being  at  Beth- 
lehem— ^the  deoree  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Caesar  for 
a  census ;  the  time,  just  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great;  the  heralda  of  His  birth  being 
angels,  and  His  first  visitors  the  shepherds.  Ask  of 
what  family  -  Christ  was  to  oome,  and  remind  how 
David  the  shepherd-king  had  kept  flocks  in  these 
same  fields,  and  sun^  of  Him  who  was  to  be  made 
lower  than  the  angels  (Ps.  viii.  5).  Now  ask  for 
any  other  circumstances  of  Christ's  infancy — ^viz.,  the 
visit  and  offerings  of  the  wise  men,  the  fiight  into 
^SJV*^  c^d  the  presentation  in  the  Temple  when 
forty  days  old. 

Ask  the  object  of  Christ's  birth  at  all.     What 
name  was  given   by  the  angel  before  His  birth? 


Why  then  did  He  come  ?  But  hcrw  did  He  come  ? 
Why  as  a  babe  bom  of  a  poor  mother  in  worst 
lodging  of  all  in  the  village  ?  No  child  but  He  could 
choose  how  and  when  to  be  bom.  What  does  this 
show?  Was  this  condescension  to  teach  Himself 
or  to  teach  us  (2  Cor.  viii.  9)  ?  See  then  how  Christ 
even  as  an  infant  is  an  example,  and  show  how 
wrong  it  is  for  children  to  be  discontented  because 
they  have  not  everything  they  want. 

II.  The  childhood  pv  Chbist.  (Bead  Luke  ii. 
40 — 52.)  How  old  was  Christ  when  last  heard  of 
Him?  Nothing  more  heard  for  twelve  years.  Lived 
quietly  at  Nazareth  with  Mary  and  probably  John 
the  Baptist.  What  relation  was  John  to  'Hirn  (Luke 
i.  36)  ?  Remind  how  John's  parents  being  very  old 
were  probably  dead,  and  so  the  cousins  brought  up 
together.  Now  at  twelve  taken  up  to  Temple  for 
first  time.  What  for  ?  Ask  how  often  all  Jews  had 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem?  Which  feast  was  this? 
Ask  a  few  questions  as  to  the  institution .  of  ihc 
Passover,  asking  of  whom  the  Paschal  Lamb  wa<;  n 
type.  Tell  the  children  that  fourteen  was  usual 
age  for  children  to  go  for  first  time,  but  that  vorr 
forward  children  allowed  to  go  at  twelve.  Show  how 
this  agrees  with  Luke  ii.  62.  Notice  the  following 
points  as  to  our  Lord's  conduct  at  this  timer 
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(1)  He  loved  Vie  Word  of  God.      Picture  out  the 

scene  of  ChriBt's  being  lost ;  the  large  company  of 

friends  going  home  all  together  for  protection — 

Christ  missed — the  search  amongst  the  tents — the 

eager  inquiries  of  friends — the  return  to  the  city — 

the  search  continued — the  Temple  reached — the  little 

side-room — the  grave  doctors  learned  in  God's  law — 

perhaps  some  of  the  same  scribes  who  searched  the 

Soriptores  at  Herod*s  bidding  to  see  where  He  should 

be  bom  (Matt.  iL  4).     Picture  our  Lord  seated 

in  the  midst»  eagerly  asking  questions — anxious  to 

learn— unlike  most  boys  hurrying  over  lessons— so 

increased  in  wisdom  as  well  as  stature  (ver.  52). 

Ask  why  He  loved  God's  Word  ?     Show  how  all  who 

lore  God  love  His  "Word;  reminding  of  David  (Ps. 

cxiz.  97),  Timothy,  and  others.     Bible  is  as  the  voice 

of  God  to  OS. 

(2)  He  loved  the  house  of  God.  Probably  been 
most  eager  to  go.  So  afterwards  always  attended 
irorship  in  the  different  synagogues.  Most  children 
can  remember  delight  of  first  going  to  church :  is 
there  the  same  delight  now?  Why  do  we  go  to 
church  ?  If  Christ  worshipped  God,  how  much  more 
need  have  we !  Let  children  seek  a  blessing  in  the 
worshq)  of  Gk>d  and  hearing  His  Word  and  it  will  be 
sore  to  come. 


(8)  He  vxu  obedient  to  His  parents.  Ask  what  His 
mother  said  when  she  found  Him,  and  how  Christ 
answered.  What  was  God's  business  for  Him  there  ? 
To  learn  and  increase  in  wisdom.  What  an  example 
to  idle  children !  Then  went  and  lived  at  country 
village  till  thirty  years  of  age.  Show  how  different 
this  to  many  now — so  eager  to  leave  home  quite 
young — so  restless  and  impatient  at  the  least  thing 
said.  Ask  what  commandment  teaches  this  obedience, 
and  show  that  it  includes  submission  and  respect  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  all  in  authority  over  us. 

Practical  lxssons.  (1)  Conimtment.  If  are  poor 
and  humble,  only  like  Christ.  '■  He  no^>  a  bit  less 
happy  for  being  so,  nor  need  we  be.  (2)  Peirsevercmce, 
He  increased  in  wisdom — ^how  often  children  idle 
and  careless ;  seem  to  make  no  way  in  goodness,  or 
wisdom,  or  anything  else.  All  this  fitted  Him  for 
future  life,  and  so  will  it  us.  The  child  is  the  father 
of  the  man. 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Describe  tl|e  circumstances  of  Christ's  birth. 

2.  Name  the  other  incidents  of  His  infancy. 

8.  What  were  the  three  great  feasts  of  the  Jews  ? 

4.  Give  three  points  in  our  Lord's  character  in 
which  as  a  child  He  was  an  example  to  us. 

5.  Give  two  practical  lessons. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE   BAZAAB  AT   ST.    LUKS'S. 

IE  winter  had  passed  away 

into    a    late     and     wintry 

spring,  and  the  early  summer 

had  come  at  a  bound.     In 

the  last  days  of  May,  amid 

sunshine  and  soft  winds,  the 

trees  had  shaken  out  their 

leafy     banners,     and     the 

I  come  in   troops    as  for  a 

be  first  three  days  of  June 

zed  upon  for  the  holding  of 

in  aid   of   the   building  of 

f  St.  Luke's,  and  as  it  was 

to  be  held  under  canvas  the  state  of  the  weather  had 

been  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  its  promoters.     It 

was  a  hazardous  experiment,  that  of  erecting  tents  in 

the  meadow  behind  Park  Villas,  and  trusting  to  the 

tender  mercies  of  an  English  sky ;  but  it  was  a  matter 

of  necessity,  not  of  choice.    There  was  not  a  public 

room  to  be  obtifined — there  was  no  such  thing  iu  the 

district ;  how  should  there  be  ?    There  was  no  public 

Hfe  there.     It  was  an  assembl^e  of  units  who  had 

bardly  a  tie  to  each  ether,  and  who  cultivated  toward 

each  other  scarcely  a  sentiment  more  human  than  a 

feeble  carUmtj. 


The  preparations  were  to  be  completed  by  noon- 
day on  the  first,  when  the  bazaar  was  to  be  opened 
by  an  ex-Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress— or  rather  by 
the  latter,  imported  for  the  occasion.  From  earliest 
dawn  the  ladies  had  been  busy  arranging  their  stalls, 
and  they  had  really  succeeded  in  making  a  very  fair 
display.  There  were  suspended  above  them  the  in- 
evitable festoons  of  red  and  white  roses  in  the  still 
more  inevitable  glazed  calico;  but  more  than  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  glowed  on  the  tables 
beneath,  and  on  the  persons  of  the  fair  holders  of 
the  stalls,  while  the  gardens  and  conservatories  of 
the  entire  neighbourhood  had  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  the  supply  of  flowers,  which  had  been 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  younger  ladies,  f v-.. 

At  noon  the  bazaar  was  duly  opened  and  the 
proceedings  commenced.  Elderly  ladies  made  their 
appearance,  surrounded  by  bevies  of  daughters, 
and  made  limited  purchases.  Younger  mammas 
brought  troops  of  children,  who  invested  in  dolls 
and  other  playthings,  and  speedily  betook  themselves 
to  the  sward  outside,  the  sunshine,  and  the  music. 
Lucy  and  Ada  with  their  compeers  got  somewhat 
dispirited  as  the  afternoon  wore  on.  The  elderly 
ladies  and  the  children  did  not  want  their  bouquets, 
and  pretty  button-hole  nosegays  were  out  of  the 
question.     For  once  Mrs.  Torrance  became  a  source 
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of  consolation  to  lier  friendB  and  even  the  public ; 
she  occupied  a  pzominent  position  in  front  of  her 
daughter's  stall,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  she 
was  making  minor  improvements  continually.  Over 
her  head,  displayed  bannerwise,  was  her  magnwm  opus 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  hearthrug,  on  which  was 
depicted  a  life-size  lion  with  his  feet  on  the  yellow 
sand  of  the  desert,  and  his  head  under  the  shadow 
of  a  palm-tree.  For  grandeur  of  conception  and 
delicacy  of  execution  in  the  shadings  this  work  was 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  Mrs.  Torrance 
was  justly  proud  of  it.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  bazaar,  and  was  not  to  be  sold  but 
raffled  for  before  its  dose.  Sitting  under  it,  MrS. 
Torrance  comforted  all  who  came  to  her  by  her  way 
of  saying,  "  Wait  till  gentlemen  come." 

About  five  o'clock  they  came  dropping  in,  the 
younger  and  more  zealous,  who  had  dined  on  a 
mutton  chop  in  tho  City,  along  with  the  elder  and 
more  obtuse,  who  had  yielded  to  pressure,  brought  a 
pocketful  of  silver  coinage,  and  intended  to  get 
home  in  half  an  hour  or  so  to  a  comfortable  dinner. 
The  proceedings  of  these  latter  gave  the  utmost 
satisfaction;  they  bought  their  own  roses  at  six- 
pence a  piece  and  stuck  them  in  their  button-holes. 
Pincushions,  needle-oases,  book-markers,  and  what 
not  were  offered  to  their  notice,  and  met  with 
promiscuous  purchasers,  at  least  until  one  complacent 
buyer  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  indiscriminateness 
by  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  bringing 
it  out  again  with  a  rapid  change  of  countenance, 
stuck  over  with  needles  like  a  species  of  porcupine,  a 
treacherous  article  of  the  needle-holding  dlass  having 
given  way  in  the  interior  of  that  receptacle. 

Then  the  papas  as  a  role  departed  imder  promise, 
alas !  in  many  instances  of  a  speedy  return,  but  the 
brothers  remained.  They  were  only  beginning  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  Their -own  sisters  might 
not  be  particularly  interesting,  but  other  people's^ 
were,  and  some  of  them  were  very  pretty  besides. 
Lacy  and  Ada  were  doing  a  thriving  trade,  for  the 
young  gentlemen  were  highly  discriminating,  and 
whereas  paterfamilias  was  content  with  a  sweet 
smile  and  a  pretty  timid  request  to  purchase,  they 
seemed  to  prefer  to  make  their  xmrchases  from  the 
hands  of  the  prettiest  of  the  saleswomen,  and  this 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  at  least  one  spectator  who 
had  recently  come  upon  the  scene. 

"What  has  brought  Philip  here?"  said* Lucy  to 
herself,  as  she  caught  sight  of  his  tall  figure  in  the 
doorway.  Mr.  Tabor  had  just  passed  in,  not  un- 
noticed, for  he  was  surrounded  at  once  as  a  fresh 
victim. 

No  one  had  asked  Philip ;  though  everybody  had 
asked  almost  every  creature  known  to  her,  no  one 
had  thought  of  asking  him.  Perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  he  was  there.  Mr.  Tabor  had  been  talking 
over  some  business  with  him,  and  had  said  abruptly, 
"  By  the  way,  I  dine  in  solitary  state  this  evening ; 


you  might  come  up  and  help  me  through  it— my 
womankind  are  to  be  at  the  fancy  fair.  I  mosfc 
go  and  join  them  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  but 
you  needn't  go  unless  yon  like."  And  so  Philip  iras 
there  ;  and  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  stirveying  irhat 
he  was  pleased  to  call  "little  Vanity  Fair/'  with 
what  he  believed  to  be  calm  indifference. 

Cahn  indifference,  indeed !  There  was  not  a  man 
—no,  not  a  woman  there— less  calmly  indifferent  to 
anything  that  affected  his  fellow-creatures,  howerer 
lightly.  Presently  he  has  noticed  Lucy,  lookini; 
flushed,  and,  he  thinks,  happy,  with  Arthur  Wildiah 
by  her  side.  She  is  decorating  him  with  one  of  her 
nosegays.  That  is  all  a  matter  of  course;  but 
Philip  glances  behind  him  with  a  vague  desire  to 
retreat  from  the  stifling  tent.  He  sees  Mrs.  AnstiiL 
sit  down  with  a  slight  air  of  weariness,  leaving  the 
business  to  her  mother,  and  he  thoroughly  sympa- 
thises with  her.  He  will  go  over  to  her  and  ask  if 
he  can  be  of  any  use.  A  very  pretty  girl  accosts 
him,  making  a  little  display  of  her  bright  eyes 
and  pearly  teeth  as  she  offers  him  a  rose,  and  his 
''no,  thank  you,"  is  so  harsh  that  she  blushes  crim- 
son and  feels  inclined  to  cry.  A  very  plain  child  is 
wearily  parading  a  not  very  distinguished-looking 
doll  at  the  low  price  of  half-a-crown,  and  Philip 
startles  her  by  saying,  "  You  look  very  tired,"  and  by 
becoming  an  unsolicited  purchaser,  and  immediately 
bestowing  his  purchase  on  a  disconsolate  little  girl, 
who  had  lost  her  pocket-money  in  a  raffle  for  a  doll 
bride  and  bridegroom,  with  four  bridesmaids  and  & 
clergyman  complete,  and  thereby  greatly  enlarging 
her  views  of  the  possibilitiee  of  Uf  e. 

If  any  one  had  told  Philip  that  he  was  to  play  » 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  bazaar,  he  would 
have  scouted  the  idea;  but  neverthel^  such  was 
his  fate.  He  had  made  his  way,  with  some  difficolty> 
to  Mrs.  Austin's  side,  and  asked  politely  if  he  could 
be  of  any  use  to  her.  She  was  about  to  thank  him, 
declining  his  services,  when  Mrs.  Torrance  turned 
round  upon  them,  and  declared  that  she  could  make 
him  of  the  greatest  possible  use. 

**  Pray  command  me  then,"  said  Philip,  gallantly, 
and  he  was  taken  at  his  word. 

"  In  the  first  place,*'  said  Mrs.  Torrance,  in  busi- 
ness-like fashion,  "  will  you  be  good  enough  te  take 
down  that  lion  P" 

Philip  looked  up  at  the  work  of  art  overhead,  and 
answered,  "Certainly." 

*'  Here  is  a  chair  to  stand  upon,"  she  continued, 
and  forthwith  Philip  was  standing  on  the  chair, 
the  observed  of  aU  observers,  taking  down  the  bulky 
trophy. 

"  Now  you  must  take  it  round  and  get  subscribers 
for  it,"  said  Mrs.  Torrance,  volubly.  *'Here  is  a 
pencil  and  book  for  our  list.  You  must  make  up 
the  number  of  subscriptions  to  forty;  forty  half- 
crowns  make  only  five  pounds,  and  it  would  be 
cheap  at  that." 
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"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?*'  asked  Philip,  helplessly. 

"  Only  get  people  to  give  you  their  half-crowns  by 
hook  or  by  crook,"  said  Arthur  Wildish,  coming  up. 
"  Shall  I  help  to  invest  you  as  £night  of  the  Lion  ?" 
he  added,  laughing. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  chaffing  as  to  how  Philip 
should  display  his  lion,  some  suggesting  that  he 
should  place  it  on  his  back;  but  at  length  he  was 
sent  out  to  make  the  tour  of  the  tent  with  the  rug 
over  his  arm  in  stiff  and  massive  folds.  It  was  a 
position  unlooked  for  and  undesired;  but  Philip 
bravely  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
mulcted  Arthur  Wildish  of  four  half-crowns  on  the 
spot. 

Arthur  followed  in  the  track  of  the  lion,  seeming 
to  have  no  particular  duty  of  his  own,  and  both  tho 
young  men  came  to  a  halt  at  the  side  opposite  to 
which  they  had  started.  Just  there  a  piano  had  been 
placed,  in  order  that  there  might  be  music  within 
if  desired,  in  the  intervals  when  the  band  was  not 
performing  without.  The  daughters  of  a  local  pro- 
fessor of  music  had  been  engaged  to  sing  and  play, 
^ow  one  of  these  young  ladies  had  become  quite  ill 
in  the  course.of  the  afternoon,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  go  home,  much  to  her  younger  sister's  dismay  and 
trouble.  The  poor  girl  had  done  her  best  single- 
handed  ;  but  a  little  programme  of  the  music  had 
been  printed,  and  in  it  was  a  duet  which  of  course 
she  could  not  sing  alone.  Ada,  who  was  one  of  her 
father's  pupils,  learning  her  difficulty,  without  con- 
sulting any  one,  and  without  considering  her  own 
feelings  in  the  matter,  at  once  volunteered  her  help. 
Therefore,  just  before  Philip  and  Arthur  had  reached 
the  spot  where  the  piano  was,  Ada  stood  up  with 
Marian  James  to  sing. 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  hush  as  her  clear 
soprano  voice  rose  above  the  general  babblement, 
and  floated  the  words  distinctly  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd.  Philip  paused  for  pleasure,  for  it  had  not 
occurred  to  him  to  question  Ada's  position  there,  and 
he  was  astonished  to  find  that  she  possessed  so  great 
a  talent ;  but  his  companion's  face  expressed  both 
displeasure  and  pain.  He  had  been  holding  aloof 
from  Ada.  He  was  wearing  a  rose  of  Lucy*s  in  his 
button-hole,  and  he  had  remained  near  the  latter  as 
much  as  he  could  venture  to  do  ever  since  he  had 
entered  the  tent ;  but  he  had  failed  in  his  purpose  of 
piquing  Ada.  She  had  appeared  totally  unconcerned, 
and  now  she  was  openly  breaking  with  him,  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  in  public  as  it  were. 

Now,  the  truth  was  that  Ada,  in  her  perfect  sim- 
plicity, had  never  thought  of  him  at  all.  She  had 
not  been  jealous  of  Lucy,  she  had  been  perfectly  un- 
concerned at  his  desertion,  having  been  herself  fully 
occupied,  and  she  was  singling  away  there,  delighting 
everybody  and  herself  included,  not  at  all  from 
defiance,  but  from  pure  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of 
her  voice,  for  which  she  had  found  opportunity 
in  obliging  her  teacher's  daughter.      A  number  of 


young  men  had  drawn  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now 
crowded  round  the  performers,  and  the  oessatioH  of 
the  song  was  hailed  by  a  round  of  applause.  One 
young  man  made  himself  particularly  objectionable 
to  Arthur  by  adding  his  rather  noisy  shouts  of 
"  bravo !  bravo !  encore  ! "  to  the  little  tumult. 

Just  then  the  sounding  of  a  little  bell  by  Mr. 
Huntingdon  in  person,  and  the  aimouncement  that 
the  closing  hour  had  come«  put  a  stop  to  the  rnnsio 
and  the  tumult  also,  and  Arthur  "WildiBh,  saying 
good-bye  to  Philip,  rushed  out  of  the  tent. 

"He  must  have  some  other  engagement,"  thought 
Philip,  as  he  made  his  way  back  to  Mrs.  Austin,  with 
his  lion  over  his  arm  and  his  unfilled  list  in  his 
hand. 

''You  will  do  better  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs. 
Torrance,  consolingly. 

•*  But  I  shall  not  be  here,"  said  Philip,  bluntly. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mrs  Torrance ;  "  you  have  done 
very  well,"  she  added,  looking  at  the  list.  "Ton 
must  come  and  see  it  awarded,  you  know." 

"  Must  I P  "  he  said  in  a  vague  way,  and  looking  at 
Mrs.  Austin. 

She  only  answered,  "  If  you  have  nothing  better  to 
do,  which  I  think  is  unlikely;"  but  he  thought  she 
looked  so  sweet]  and  wistful  as  she  said  it,  that  he 
turned  abruptly  to  Mrs.  Torrance, and  said,  "Well,  I 
will  come." 

In  spite  of  herself,  Ellen's  face  lighted  up,  and 
Philip  saw  it,  and  in  spite  of  himself  felt  happier. 

The  Park  Villa  party  now  assembled  together. 
Mrs.  Tabor  came  from  the  other  tent,  looking  very 
fresh  and  bright,  Fanny,  who  had  been  acting  as 
her  satellite,  sailing  after  her,  and  Mrs.  Tabor  imme- 
diately invited  them  all  to  a  little  supper,  as  franlcly 
accepted  as  given,  upon  the  spot.  But  Philip  was 
truly  puzzled  when  there  was  a  general  inquiry  as  to 
what  had  become  of  Arthur  Wildish,  and  no  one,  not 
even  Lucy,  could  teU. 


CHAPTER     XLVIL 

UNDEB   THB   BLV8. 

The  second  day  of  the  bazaar  promised  to  be  still  more 
successful  than  the  first.  The  day  was,  if  poasihle, 
more  brilliant,  and  the  visitors  more  numerous  and 
libieral,  still  it  was  not  till  after  four  o'clock  p.m. 
that  the  real  business  of  the  day  commenced.  Then 
the  victims  of  what  some  one  has  called  "  a  pleasant 
species  of  robbery  "  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  to  judge  from  the  reappearance  of  many  of  the 
sufferers  they  really  had  taken  pleasure  in  being 
victimised.  The  moment  a  new-comer  entered  the 
tent  he  was  seized  upon  by  one  or  more  young  ladies, 
notebook  in  hand,  and  made  to  put  down  his  name  to 
one  of  some  dozen  or  two  subscriptions  which  had  been 
started,  and  before  he  had  made  the  round  of  the 
stalls  he  was  probably  in  for  them  aU.  Philip,  who 
had  duly  reappeared,  went  at  once  te  his  post,  and 
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took  charge  of  the  famous  lion,  which  he  found  to  ^e 
an  immense  protection  to  him,  as  no  sooner  was  he 
assailed  with  any  proposition  to  subscribe  for  some 
article^  than  he  met  it  with  a  counter-proposition  to 
go  in  for  his  own. 

On  his  first  round  he  encountered  Arthur  Wildish 
IB  the  doorway,  who  nodded  rather  grimly  and  ex- 
claimed, "You  here  again !" 

"I  believe  I  may  say  the  same  to  you,"  retorted 
Philip,  gaily. 

"Yes,  you  may,"  said  Wildish,  savagely.  "I 
wasn't  coming  near  the  place  again ;  but  I  couldn't 
step  away,"  he  added  with  characteristic  candour. 

"  It  seems  to  have  its  attractions,*'  said  Philip,  and 
he  looked  over  in  Lucy's  direction. 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthur,  comprehending  the  glance  to 
a  certain  extent ;  "  she  is  always  the  same,"  and  he 
heaved  a  great  sigh.  He  had  somehow  taken  it  for 
granted  that  Philip  knew  all  about  the  cessation  of 
his  hopes  concerning  Luqy.  He  was  aware,  however, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  new  attachment,  which 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  not  been  able  to 
mention. 

"  And  there  is  that  young  niece  of  Miss  Lovegoy  V* 
continued  Philip ;  "  she  has  completely  fascinated  the 
gentleman  who  encored  so  madly  last  night.  He 
must  have  lost  his  heart,  by  the  way  he  is  losing  his 
money  to  her." 

"Impertinent  jackanapes!"  exclaimed  Arthur, 
hoUy,  and  involuntarily  starting  forward. 

"He  is  a  harmless  enough  fellow,"  said  Philip. 
''I  have  been  watching,  and  his  attentions  are 
perfectly  legitimate.  He  has  bought  a  succession  of 
bouquets,  each  of  which  he  disposes  of  as  speedily 
as  possible  by  presenting  it  to  some  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, taJking  care  that  she  is  either  sufficiently 
elderly  or  sufficiently  juvenile  not  to  mistake  his 
intentions.  He  is  now  investing  in  sixpenny  scent- 
holders,  and  yon  can  trace  his  path  by  the  perfumes 
he  pours  forth." 

Instead  of  laughing,  Arthur  groaned,  and  left  his 
friend  wondering  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

On  went  Philip  with  his  lion,  making  very  little 
progress,  for  he  was  a  bad  beggar,  and  the  compe- 
tition was  waxing  hotter  and  hotter.  Each  time  he 
passed  Lacy  lie  expected  to  find  Arthur  Wildish  by 
her  side  ;  but  no.  Lucy  was  always  standing  alone. 
What  coold  Arthur  be  thinking  of  ?  He  seemed  to 
be  following  the  young  gentleman  who  had  just 
invested  in  a  fresh  supply  of  scent. 

In  some  roundabout  way  the  latter  had  managed 
to  obtain  a  formal  introduction  to  Ada  Lovq'oy,  but 
as  yet  he  had  taken  no  undue  advantage  thereof. 
He  had  asked  Ada  if  she  was  going  to  sing,  and  Ada 
had  answered  no;  that  she  merely  sang  to  supply 
the  place  of  Miss  James,  who  had  been  obliged  to  go 
away,  and  that  another  had  taken  that  lady's  place, 
so  that  there  was  no  further  occasion  for  her  services. 
So  f ar  aU  was  well ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 


things  to  stand  still  at  that  or  any  other  point-- 
certainly  not  in  the  nature  of  youthful  feelings,  and 
those  of  Ada's  admirer  got  warmer  and  warmer, 
and  as  they  did  he  became  more  and  more  demon- 
strative, and  began  to  attract  towards  both  the 
subject  and  object  of  them  more  attention  than  was 
desirable. 

Finding  what  she  considered  a  good  opportunity, 
Mrs.  Torrance  took  it  into  her  head  to  lecture  Ada 
on  the  score  of  flirtation — an  offence  of  which  she  was 
perfectly  guiltless,  and  also  to  warn  her  against 
offending  Mr.  Wildish,  who,  she  frankly  insinuated, 
was  a  great  deal  too  good  for  her.  Most  girls  would 
either  have  defended  themselves,  or  been  vastly 
irritated  by  the  tone  of  the  old  lady's  remarks, 
hurried  as  they  were.  Ada,  however,  was  not  irritated; 
she  took  the  rebuke  quite  mutely  and  meekly,  as  far 
as  appeared  on  the  surface.  She  was  incapable  of 
irritation.  Almost  all  feeling  with  her  took  the  form 
of  passion,  and  a  passionate  pain  was  kindling  in  her 
heart  She  had  been  slow  to  notice  Arthur's  desertion, 
for  she  was  not  exacting  in  a  petty  way ;  but  now  it 
forced  itself  upon  her,  and  she  was  unable  to  divine 
its  cause.  But  if  it  should  be  that  he  was  too  good 
for  her,  as  Mrs.  Torrance  seemed  to  say,  that  he  was 
rich  and  well-bom  and  well-bred,  while  she  was  poor 
and  low — ^none  of  them  knew  how  poor  and  low  she 
had  been — ^instead  of  courting  him,  she  would  cast 
him  off.  Perhaps  he  would  look  down  not  on  her, 
but  on  hers,  if  he  knew  alL  She  would  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  him,  she  thought^  and  wondered  why 
the  thought  should  give  her  so  much  and  such  sharp 
pain. 

While  she  was  suffering  from  it,  her  admirer  drew 
near  among  the  moving  crowd,  closely  followed  by 
the  seemingly  aimless  Arthur. 

The  young  man  hovered  a  little,  and  Ada  held 
towards  him  a  basket  of  flowers,  which  was  swinging 
in  her  hand. 

He  made  a  pretence  of  declining.  *'l  think  I 
have  done  enough  in  that  way;  don't  youP"  he 
simpered. 

Not  the  least  little  smile  dawned  on  Ada's  face  as 
she  answered,  "  Yes,  but  here  is  a  very  fine  on^  I 
am  sure  you  will  have  this,"  and  she  drew  a  beautiful 
blossom  from  the  group  in  her  basket,  and.  met  a 
savage  look  from  Arthur  as  she  did  so. 
«  The  young  man  leant  towards  her  and  whispered 
something.  It  was — "  I  will,  if  you  will  put  it  into 
my  coat." 

Arthur  did  not  hear,  but  he  saw.  He  saw  Ada 
about  to  hand  the  blossom  over  to  its  purchaser. 
But,  instead  of  doing  so,  she  crushed  it  in  her  hand 
and  fairly  turned  her  back  upon  her  admirer,  while 
her  basket  fell  at  her  feet. 

It  was  Arthur  who  picked  up  its  scattered  contents 
and  stood  shielding  her  from  observation  till  she  had 
recovered  her  composure.  Then  he  took  a  rather 
wilful  and  unwilling  little  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
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led  her  away«  ostensibly  and  rather  ostentatioosly,  to 
^t  some  refreshment. 

The  refreshment  (not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
name)  consisted,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  of 
a  waDc  up  and  down  outside  imder  the  elms,  where 
the  same  wilful  little  hand  underwent  the  tender 
operation  of  having  a  thorn  extracted,  the  pain  of 
whioh  had  to  be  healed  with  kisses  yet  more  tender. 

Ada  seized  the  hand  of  the  healer  and  kissed  it 
in  turn. 

"  So  you  do  care  for  me  at  last,"  he  said. 

"A  little,"  she  answered,  with  her  lips,  but  her 
beautiful  eyes,  suffused  and  glistening,  said  a  great 
deal  more. 

"  Not  a  little,  Ada.  With  you  it  must  be  '  all  in 
all,  or  not  at  all !' "  he  said. 

"  All,  then  ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  only  I  have  nothing 
to  give.  The  all  is  yours.  You  are  rich  and  learned, 
and  I  am  poor  and  ignorant — I  don't  think  you 
know  how  poor  and  ignorant.  No,  I  can't  take  every- 
thing and  give  nothing,"  she  continued,  drawing 
back  from  him. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  repulsed  now.  He  seized  the 
little  hand  once  more.  *'  Nothing  to  give,  Ada,  when 
you  give  yourself!  And  you  are  rich,"  he  added, 
with  a  more  passionate  admiration  than  he  had  ever 
bestowed  on  gentle  Lucy  Tabor ;  *'  you  are  rich,  Ada 
— ^you  have  genius." 

''And  I  can  give  you  that,"  she  said,  with  sudden 
inspiration.  "I  will  never  play  or  sing  to  anybody 
but  you," 


He  smiled.  ''  You  have  convicted  me  of  selfish- 
ness," he  answered.  "No-ruo,  Ada!  yon  shaU  be 
free.    We  will  have  faith  in  each  other." 

''  But  you  did  not  like  my  playing  yesterday,"  she 
said. 

"  I  thought  you  did  it  to  vex  me,  after  onr  con* 
troversy  on  the  subject." 

"  No,  but  I  kissed  that  rose  to  vex  you ;  only  *'— she 
hesitated,  she  could  not  express,  or  even  Tmderstand, 
the  sudden  awakening  which  had  come  to  her,  partly 
from  her  own  act,  partly  from  the  love  and  sorrow 
that  had  conquered  every  smaller  feeling  in  Arthor's 
face,  as  she  had  been  about  to  do  what,  to  his  refined 
taste,  was  a  thing  unwomanly;  only  Ada  at  the 
moment  was  a  child  in  thought  and  feeling.  She 
would  never  do  such  an  act  again. 

They  went  back,  to  the  tent  radiantly  happy,  Ada 
looking  tenfold  more  lovely  in  that  rosy  dawn  of 
love  and  joy;  but  they  passed  in  xmnotioed  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd.  Arthur  was  too  delicate, 
with  all  his  demonstrativeness,  to  make  a  parade  of 
his  triumph. 

'*  Where  have  you  been  ?"  said  Philip,  coming  up 
to  liim.  '*  I  have  been  looking  out  for  yon  to  inveflt 
you  with  the  order  of  the  lion,"  and  he  flung  that 
huge  trophy  over  Arthur's  shoulder. 

"I  have  been  tmder  the  elms,"  said  Arthur, 
pleasantly ;  ''  am  I  to  have  it  ?" 

And  Philip  answered,  "Yes.  Go  and  lay  down 
your  prize  at  your  lady's  feet.*' 

{To  bd  eontinwd.^ 
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ilERKELEY  CASTLE,  town,  and 
Church  would  each  supply  abundant 
topics  for  a  special  article.  But  the 
noble  work  accomplished  by  Dr.  Jen- 
ner  is  more  important  than  Norman 
keeps,  Gothic  piles,  or  ancient  borough  annals. 
We  must,  therefore,  for  the  present,  pass  by  the 
seven  hundred  years  of  history,  the  story  of  the 
regal  murder,  and  the  long  line  of  traditions  which 
are  associated  with  the  feudal  stronghold  raised 
by  Henry  H.  for  Robert  Fitz-Harding.  Nor  can 
we  pause  to  describe  the  style  of  the  church,  the 
sculpture  of  the  monuments,  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  chantries,  or  the  architectural  details  of 
the  Berkeley  Chapel,  where  the  lords  of  the  castle 
have  been  buried  since  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
grave  of  Jenner,  in  the  chancel,  makes  Berkeley 
Church  more  famous  than  many  a  stately  pile, 
where  "long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault"  attract 
the  wondering  gaze  of  the  artist  and  the  architect. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  life  and  labours  of  the 
kindly-hearted  physician  who  was  the  means  of 


conferring  on  mankmd  the  greatest  boon  of  which 
medical  science  can  boast. 

Edward  Jenner  was  bom  at  Berkeley,  on  the  17th 
of  .May,  1749,  in  the  vicarage,  his  father,  Stephen 
Jenner,  being  then  vicar  of  the  parish.  A  tablet  in 
the  church  records  his  death,  December  9th,  1754, 
when  the  education  of  the  child  was  entrusted 
to  an  elder  brother,  Stephen.  Dr.  Baron  says 
the  family  was  *' of  great  antiquity"  in  Gloucester- 
shire. This  may  be  so,  but  the  earliest  name  in  the 
ascertained  pedigree  is  that  of  Stephen  Jennefi  of 
Standish  Court,  who  died  1667.  Young  Jenner 
was  placed,  when  but  eight  years  old,  in  a  school 
at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  boy's  taste  for  natural  history  was  first 
strongly  shown.  Hifi  early  medical  education  was 
received  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  a  surgeon  at 
Chipping  Sudbury,  and  while  here  young  Jenner  a 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  preventive  powers 
of  vaccination.  An  accidental  remark  of  a  yonng 
woman,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  led  the  surgeon's 
apprentice  to  commence  the  long  series  of  experi* 
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ments  and  ebaeryations  which  won  for  medicine  a 
great  triumph,  and  for  Jenner  a  long-enduring  fame. 
The  small-pox  was  raging  in  Sudbury;  everybody 
was  alarmed;  but  the  girl  confidently  observed, 
"  I  can't  take  it ;  IVe  had  cow-pox."  This  short 
statement  turned  the  student's  mind  to  the  subject 
for  life.  Leaving  Sudbury  for  London,  Jenner 
became  a  pupil  of  the  greatest  of  English  surgeons, 
the  famous  John  Hunter,  then  at  St.  George's 
Hospital.  The  teacher  soon  detected  the  talent  of 
the  pupil  for  close  observation,  and  the  collector 
of  the  great  Hunterian  Museum,  now  in  Lincoln's 
Lm  Fields,  was  naturally  interested  in  a  student 
who  was,  even  then,  noted  for  his  zealous  studies 
in  natural  history.  So  highly  was  Jenner's  know- 
ledge in  this  department  appreciated,  that  he  was 
employed  to  arrange  the  botanical  and  other 
specimens  brought  to  England  by  Captain  Cook 
&om  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  was  even  offered 
the  post  of  naturalist  on  the  second  voyage  in 
1772.  Jenner  declined,  resolving  to  devote  himself 
to  his  profession  in  Berkeley  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

When  he  had  thus  selected  his  home,  he  mar- 
ried, in  1788,  Miss  Catharine  Kingscote,  with 
whom  all  went  happily  to  the  end. 

It  seems  proper,  at  this  point,  that  we  should 
briefly  describe  the  means  by  which  Jenner  was 
able,  like  another  Prometheus,  to  bestow  a  great 
remedy  on  the  human  race.  The  young  woman's 
remark  at  Sudbury,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made,  led  Jenner  to  ask  whether  a  sub- 
stitute for  inoculation  could  not  be  found.  Even 
this  artificial  production  of  a  terrible  disease  had 
not  been  without  advantages,  as  it  was  proved 
that  out  of  each  250  persons  inoculated,  only  six 
died  on  the  average;  whereas  out  of  each  250  who 
took  the  small-pox  in  a  natural  way,  about  forty- 
two  die<l  The  annual  mortality  from  this  horrid 
plague  in  Britain  was  estimated  at  40,000,  even  so 
late  as  the  year  1806.  But  even  inoculation  had  its 
foes;  it  was  preachefl  against  from  the  pulpit  in 
London ;  one  sermon,  delivered  in  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  asserting  the  practice  to  be  **  a  diabolical 
operation,"  and  hinting  that  the  "  boils  "  produced 
on  Job's  body  by  Satan  were  simply  the  small-pox 
pustules.  This,  at  least,  showed  small-pox  to  be 
very -ancient.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that  inocu- 
lation should  be  dreaded  by  many,  or  even  stupidly 
opposed  by  a  few,  as  it  appeared  to  produce  rather 
than  to  destroy  the  small-pox. 

To  Jenner's  mind,  then,  the  question  was  ever 
occurring,  Can  this  awful  pestilence  be  annihilated? 
Se  found  there  were  many  country  people  round 
Berkeley  who  could  not  take  the  small-pox ;  who 
"Went  about  fearlessly  while  the  plague  was  raging 
Toond  them.  He  ascertained  that  all  these  privi- 
leged people  had  caught  a  disease,  called  cow-pox, 
from  the  cows  they  milked.    The  infection  seemed 


to  be  harmless,  and  yet  was  a  wonderful  pre- 
servative. "Cannot  this  mild  antidote  be  given 
to  all?"  was  the  great  question  which  the  Berkeley 
physician  answered. 

Vaccination  seems  to  have  been  used  before  the 
time  of  Jenner,  espepially  by  the  country  people 
in  the  dairy  counties;  and  the  vaccination  of  a 
girl  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Boyal  Society  in  1725.  But  so  little  was  the 
remedy  employed  until  Jenner  gave  the  great 
impulse,  that  no  Eiiglish  dictionary  appears  to  have 
contained  the  word  "  vaccination  "  until  Mr.  Todd 
inserted  it  in  his  edition  of  Johnson.  Jenner's 
great  merit,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  that  of  a 
discoverer  as  of  a  promoter ;  for  it  was  owing  to 
his  sagacity,  self-denial,  and  perseverance  that  the 
world  was  made  to  feel  the  value  of  a  long-neg- 
lected preservative.  The  very  attempt  to  persuade 
men  that  vaccine  lymph  could  save  them  from  the 
horrors  of  small-pox  required  no  little  courage. 
Some  smiled  at  his  supposed  credulity;  others 
settled  the  whole  matter  at  once  by  calling  it  a 
vulgar  superstition.  A  local  association  of  medical 
men,  who  met  for  the  discussion  of  professional 
subjects,  were  so  "  bored  "  by  Jenner* s  persevering 
introduction  of  vaccination  as  a  topic  for  their 
debates,  that  these  gentlemen  were  inclined  to 
request  him  to  withdraw  from  the  association. 
Even  his  firm  friend,  the  philosophic  John  Hunter, 
was  at  first  disposed  to  treat  the  subject  as  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  a  scientific  man.  • 

Jenner  was  not  daunted,  and  made  the  14  th  of 
May,  1795,  memorable  in  the  history  of  medicine, 
by  then  taking  the  vaccine  lymph  from  the  hand 
of  Sarah  Nelmes,  a  dairy  servant,  and  vaccinating 
with  this  matter  James  Phipps,  a  boy  eight  years 
old.  He  subsequently  inoculated  this  boy  with 
small-pox,  but  without  effect,  and  published  the 
details  of  the  case  in  July.  We  scarcely  know 
whether  readers  will  class  James  Phipps  with  the 
heroes  or  the  martyrs  when  they  learn  that  the 
boy  was  inoculated  no  less  than  twenty  times,  and 
was  on  every  occasion  proof  against  small-pox. 
Having'made  numerous  and  most  decisive  experi- 
ments, Jenner  published,  in  1798,  his  '*  Inquiry  " 
into  the  protective  value  of  vaccination,  and  thus 
fairly  put  the  subject  before  the  world.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  "  Further  Observations," 
to  meet  objections  raised  against  his  scheme. 
These  works  were  almost  immediately  translated 
on  the  Continent,  and  such  was  the  torrent  of  com- 
munications poured  upon  him  from  all  quarters, 
that  Jenner  described  himself  as  "  the  vaccine 
clerl^  to  the  world." 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  a  startling 
fact  became  known ;  that  the  various  eruptions 
called  chicken-pox,  swine -pox,  cow-pox,  small-pox, 
and  even  the  *' grease"  in  the  foot  of  the  horse, 
were  only  modifications  of  the  same  disease.    He 
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vaccinated  his  own  child  with  swine-pox,  producing 
simply  the  common  results  of  vaccine  lymph.  A 
cow  was  covered  with  the  blankets  taken  fron;i  a 
small-pox  patient,  and  the  disease  was  developed 
in  the  animal  in  the  form  of  the  common  cow-pox 
eruptions.  Lymph  from  these  produced  in  a  child 
the  simple  results  of  ordinary  vaccination.  Mr. 
Tanner  vaccinated  a  cow  with  the  "  grease  "  from 
the  horse's  heel,  producing  the  common  vaccine 
pustules.  Jenner,  therefore,  infeih'ed  that  the 
poison  of  small-pox  became  modified  and  deprived 
of  its  virulence  by  passing  through  the  bodies  of 
animals. 

These  speculations  did  not  interfere  with  the 
extension  of  the  new  remedy ;  the  people  round 
Berkeley  came  to  his  house  by  hundreds  for  vacci- 
nation ;  and  the  Jennerian  Society  was  established 
in  London,  1803,  to  distribute  proper  vaccine 
lymph  over  the  country.  Li  about  eighteen 
months  no  less  than  19,352  "  charges  "  of  the  vac- 
cine matter  were  given  gratis^  from  the  central 
office  in  Salisbury  Square.  Some  notion  of  the 
zeal  with  which  vaccination  was  adopted  may  be 
formed  from  the  statement  by  Rowland  Hill,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  Jennerian  Society  in  1806. 
The  popular  preacher  then  declared  that  he  had 
vaccinated  above  6,000  persons.  By  that  year  the 
remedy  had  been  extended  to  the  Bed  Indians  of 
America  on  the  west,  and  to  the  people  of  Ceylon 
on  the  east.  The  spread  of  vaocinatioa  was,  of 
course,  promoted  by  the  published  reports  of  its 
preventive  and  ameliorating  powers. 

Jenner's  attention  was  early  drawn  to  the  morti- 
fying fact  that  his  great  remedy  was  not  always  a 
complete  safeguard  against  small-pox.  He  care- 
fully examined  all  such  cases,  and  frequently  found 
that  unsuitable  lymph  had  been  used ;  and  most 
earnestly  did  he  warn  practitioners  on  this  point. 
Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  these  warnings  have 
been  somewhat  neglected?  While  writing  these 
lines  we  have  before  us  the  statements  of  the 
public  journals  respecting  numerous  deaths  from 
small-pox,  both  in  London  and  Paris.  We  also 
read  a  communication  from  the  great-nephew  of 


Jenner,  in  which  he  says,  "  Dr.  Jenner  was  con' 
tinually  renewing  his  matter  from  the  cow  .  .  . 
and  was  very  particular  in  regard  to  the  health 
and  constitution  of  the  person  he  vaccinated;"  and 
then  adds,  "  iN'umbers  of  arms  I  have  seen  were  so 
vaccinated  that  the  eruption  would  have  no  more 
influence  in  protecting  from  small -pox  than  a 
common  boiL" 

Jenner  was,  however,  aware  that,  imder  veiy 
peculiaj*  circumstances,  the  best  administered  vac- 
cine lymph  might  fail,  as  even  an  attack  of  small- 
pox does  not  always  exempt  from  a  second  seizure. 

Some  easily-explained  failures  of  vaccination, 
combined  with  the  intense  fanaticism  which  often 
belongs  to  thick-headed  prejudice,  raised  a  storm 
of  opposition  against  Jenner.  Dr.  Squirrel  pub- 
lished a  work,  entitled  "  Pernicious  Consequences 
of  Cow-pox ;"  and  a  Dr.  Rowley  printed  "  500  cases 
of  beastly  new  diseases  produced  from  cow-pox," 
and  illustrated  his  arguments  by  two  portraits, 
one  showing  how  a  vaccinated  boy  had  become 
"ox-faced,"  and  the  other  representing  a  girl 
afflicted  with  a  terrific  skin  disease.  Dr.  Moseley 
boldly  supported  the  assault  by  calling  vaccination 
*'a  diabolical  conspiracy,"  and  by  describing  the 
awful  case  of  one  who  had  been  operated  on  by 
Rowland  Hill.  The  result  of  this  clerical  vacci- 
nation was  the  growth  of  something  "  very  like 
cow's  hair  "  on  the  body  of  the  luckless  patient. 
Dr.  Rowley  tried  to  import  a  little  theological 
bitterness  into  the  discussion  by  gravely  assuring 
the  horror-stricken  public  that  vaccination  was  **  a 
profane  violation  of  our  holy  religion."  Dr.  Gillum 
added  to  the  fright  by  a  mysterious  hint  that "  the 
stoppage  of  the  small-pox  might  bring  back  the 
plague ;"  while  another  gentleman  gave  utteranceto 
the  solemn  metaphysical  dogma,  that  "the  Creator 
had  permitted  two  evils  to  exist — Bonaparte  and 
vaccination !"  Such  was  the  excitement  produced 
by  these  extravagant  statements  that  large  placards 
were  posted  about  London,  warning  people  against 
vaccination.  The  College  of  Physicians  published 
a  declaration  in  favour  of  vaccination;  but  this 
did  not  wholly  allay  the  terrors  of  the  multitude. 


POLLY    THORHTE^S    NEW    FROCK. 


GHAPTEB  IL 
^  HEN  she  first  awoke  the  next  morn- 
ing, Edie  had  quite  forgotten  all 
about  Jane's  story,  but  the  sight 
of  the  nursemaid's  face  soon  re- 
called it  to  her,  and  whilst  she 
was  being  dressed  she  asked  a  good  many  ques- 
tions, so  that  she  might  be  able  to  tell  her  mamma 
all  about  it.  She  was  so  full  of  it,  and  so  im- 
patient to  begin  her  story,  that  it  seemed  to  her  as 


if  her  mamma  was  a  longer  time  than  usual  in  giring 
her  orders,  and  arranging  different  things  about  the 
house,  but  at  last  Mrs.  Carson  was  ready  to  sit  down 
to  her  work  in  the  morning  room. 

Then  Edie  began  at  once,  and  told  her  all  she  had 
heard  from  Jane,  and  how  sorry  she  felt  to  think  of 
those  poor  children  who  had  not  food  enough  to 
satisfy  their  hunger,  whilst  she  had  more  than  she 
oould  possibly  want,  and  all  sorts  of  good  things 
besides.     Mrs.  Carson  listened  with  great  interest  to 
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her  little  daughter's  story,  and  then  rang  the  bell  at 

once  for  Jane,  from  whom  she  heazd  a  good   deal 

more.    It  seemed  that  the  girl's  father  had  been  out 

of  work  for  some  weeks,  having  been  very  ill,  and  all 

his  savings  had  been  spent  in  getting  medicine  for 

himself  and  food  for  his  wife  and  children,  so  that 

BOW  there  was  nothing  left  for  them.     They  had  not 

liked  to  write  and  t-ell  Jane  their  troubles,  because 

it  would  have  seemed  like  asking  her  mistress  to 

help  them,  and  it  was  only  when  she  went-  to  see 

them  on  her  holiday  that  she  found  out  the  state  to 

which  her  parents  were  reduced.     She  said  her  father 

coald  not  get  weU,  because  he  was  fretting  so  to  see 

his  children  suffer,  and  also  at  having  lost  the  good 

place  he  had  before  his  illness ;  her  mother,  too,  was 

gettmg  quite  ill  from  want  of  the  good  food  to  which 

she  had  always  been  accustomed. 

Now  Mrs.  Carson  was  not  a  woman  to  iaZh  about 
kind  actions  without  doing  them,  so  she  at  once  made 
np  her  mind  how  she  could  best  help  these  poor 
people,  and  then  set  about  doing  it.  She  ordered 
the  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  immediately  after 
luncheon,  as  Jajie's  home  was  some  miles  off,  and  had 
some  strong  beef-tea  made  for  the  sick  man,  as  well 
as  Bome  good  wholesome  food  prepared  for  his  wife 
and  children.  * 

Edie  begged  very  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  with 
her  mother,  but  this  Mrs.  Carson  would  not  allow,  as 
she  did  not  know  what  sort  of  neighbourhood  she  was 
going  into. 

It  was  late  before  the  carriage  returned,  and  Edith 
was  standing-  idly  looking  out  of  the  window,  drum- 
ming with  her  fingers  upon  the  panes  of  glass,  when 
she  saw  it  drive  in  at  the  gates.  She  ran  to  the  door, 
but  was  quickly  driven  back  by  the  icy  cold  wind  that 
blew  In  fresh  off  the  snow,  which  still  lay  thickly  on 
the  ground.  Mrs.  Carson  shivered  as  she  came  in, 
though  she  had  warm  wraps  on,  and  had  been  in  a 
closed  carriag'e.  She  kissed  Edie,  who  ran  to  meet 
her,  and  then  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  drink  a  cup  of 
hot  tea. 

"  Well,  mamma,  were  the  little  boy  and  girl  very 
glad  to  have  something  to  eat  ?  and  is  the  poor  man 
better  ?  and  will  he  soon  be  well  again?"  she  asked, 
all  in  one  breath. 

*'One  question  at  a  time,  Edith,"  answered  her 
namma,  "  though  I  hope  I  may  say  *  yes '  to  all  you 
iave  asked.  The  poor  man  has  been  very  ill  indeed, 
>ut  I  trust  that  with  care  and  proper  treatment  he 
rill  soon  be  well  again.  It  was  very  sad  to  see  them 
II,  sitting  in  a  room  without  any  fire  this  bitter  day  ; 
he  little  boy  had  just  cried  himself  to  sleep,  and 
lie  girl  was  trying  to  help  her  mother  with  some 
ork,  but  her  x>ooi^  little  fingers  were  so  cold  she 
ould  hardly  hold  it,  and  she  had  to  keep  breathing 
pon  them,  to  try  and  put  a  little  warmth  into  them. 
hey  were  all  vet^  grateful  to  me,  and  I  think  I  left 
lem  a  good  deal  happier  than  I  found  them.  I 
^yed  there  whilst  I  sent  John  with  the  carriage  to 


buy  some  coals,  and  they  had  a  good  fire  just  lighted 
when  I  left." 

"  Oh,  mamma !  how  kind  you  were  to  them ;  Jane 
wHI  be  so  pleased  when  she  hears  it  all." 

**  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  power  to  help  them, 
Edie ;  papa  and  I  often  say  that  the  greatest  happi- 
ness we  have  is  that  of  being  able  to  help  others 
with  our  money.  I  told  Mrs.  Thorne  she  ought  to 
have  let  me  know  before  she  got  into  such  a  sad 
state ;  she  might  have  known  I  should  have  helped 
her." 

'*  Mamma,"  said  Edith,  after  a  moment  or  two,  '*  I 
wish  I  could  help  them  too.  I  am  so  sorry  I  spent 
aU  the  money  papa  gave  me  on  my  birthday,  and  I 
shall  not  have  any  more  till  Christmas.  But  do  you 
think  you  could  lend  me  some,  that  I  might  buy  a 
frock  for  that  littie  Polly?" 

"  No,  dear,  I  could  not  do  that ;  it  would  not  be 
your  present  if  you  had  to  borrow  the  money  for  it. 
We  can  only  give  what  is  our  own.  Perhaps  you  may 
think  of  some  other  way  in  which  you  may  help  those 
poor  people." 

"  But  you  always  tell  Tom  and  me  that  you  like 
us  to  give  away  some  of  our  money«"  persisted  Edie 
in  rather  a  discontented  voice. 

"  So  I  do,  my  child ;  I  always  encourage  you  to  do 
little  acts  of  kindness  when  you  have  the  means;  but 
I  should  never  like  you  to  borrow  money  to  give 
away.  When  you  are  older  you  will  see  what  I 
mean.  And  now- 1  must  go  and  change  my  dress ; 
papa  is  not  coming  home  to  dinner  to-night,  so  I  am 
going  to  be  very  busy." 

When  Mrs.  Carson  came  down  again  she  brought 
a  large  parcel,  which  she  opened,  and  which  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  warm,  thick,  g^y  linsey,  besides 
some  flannel,  and  a  few  other  things. 

"Are  those  for  Mrs.  Theme,  mamma?"  asked  Edie, 
as  she  saw  her  mother  undoing  the  parcel. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  this  nice  linsey  is  to  make  a  -dress  for 
her,  and  one  for  Polly.  She  told  me  she  had  put 
by  some  money  to  get  winter  clothes,  but  had  spent 
it  all  on  her  husband's  illness,  so  I  bought  this  as  I 
came  home.  She  is  too  busy  now  to  make  the  things 
herself,  so  I  am  going  to  help  her,  and  to  set  Jane  to 
work  too." 

Mrs.  Carson's  busy  fingers  had  soon  cut  out  part 
of  the  little  girl's  frock,  and  she  commenced  her 
work,  whilst  Edie  sat  on  a  stool  by  her  side,  doing 
nothing.  Something  was  evidently  going  on  in  her 
mind,  for  she  watched  her  mother  very  closely  for 
some  time,  and  seemed  as  if  she  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing, but  did  not  quite  know  how  to  begin. 

At  last  Mrs.  Carson  said  to  her,  "  It  is  a  pity,  Edie, 
that  you  do  not  like  work ;  you  might  have  helped 
me  with  this  little  frock,  and  I  should  have  got  on 
so  much  faster ;  it  is  nice  soft  work,  too." 

To  her  mamma's  surprise  Edith  burst  out  crying, 
and  hid  her  face  against  the  arm  of  the  chair.  "Oh ! 
I  am  so  sorry  I  have  been  so  naughty  about  work. 
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mamma,  and  if  you  will  only  let  me  do  some  of  the 
frock,  I  will  try  and  do  it  so  nicely." 

Mrs.  Carson  laid  down  her  work,  and  drew  her 
little  girl  on  to  her  knee,  smoothing  the  pretty  curls 
back  from  her  face  as  she  kissed  her,  saying,  "  You 
shall  help  me  as  much  as  you  Hke,  my  darling ;  you 
can  work  almost  as  well  as  I  can  when  you  take 
pains,  and  I  think  the  pleasure  of  helping  to  give 
this  poor  child  a  new,  warm  frock  will  be  so  great 
that  you  will  not  mind  not  being  very  fond  of  sewing. 
That  was  what  I  meant  when  I  said  you  might  help 
in  some  other  way  than  in  giving  money;  but  I 
thought  I  would  wait  and  see  whether  you  could  find 
it  out  for  yourself.  Now  we  will  set  to  work,  and 
see  how  quickly  we  can  make  this  frock.  Tou  shall ! 
hem  it  at  the  bottom,  whilst  I  do  the  sleeves."  j 

So  Edith  began  her  task  at  once,  and  the  evening  ! 
passed  away  bo  quickly  and  pleasantly  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  really  bedtime  when  Jane 
knocked  at  the  door  to  say  she  was  quite  ready  for 
Miss  Edith.  Mrs.  Carson  had  been  telling  her  little 
daughter  such  amusing  stories  about  what  she  used 
to  do  herself  as  a  child,  that  the  time  had  flown  away 
rapidly,  and  Edie  was  forced  to  admit  that  she  had 
really  quite  eigoyed  herself,  and  had  no  idea  she 
•could  have  done  so  much  work  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  next  morning  was  a  wet  one»and  finding  it 
impossible  to  go  out,  Edie  settled  herself  by  her 
mamma's, side,  beginning  her  work  again  entirely  of 
her  own  accord;  and  as  she  thought  of  the  pleasure 
it  would  g^ve  Polly  Thorne  to  receive  a  present  of 
this  nice  warm  frock  to  wear  instead  of  the  thin 
ootton  one  she  had  on  yesterday,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
eould  niever  get  on  fast  enough. 

The  frock  was  very  soon  finished,  and  very  pleased 
and  proud  did  Edie  feel  when  her  mamma  thanked 
her  for  her  help,  telling  her  that  without  it  it  would 
have  taken  her  so  much  longer  to  finish  it,  that  Polly 
would  most  likely  have  had  to^wait  another  day 
before  getting  her  dress.  As  a  great  treat  Edith 
was  allowed  to  accompany  her  mother  on  her  next 
visit  to  the  Thornes'  cottage,  and  herself  to  present 
the  frock  to  little  Polly;  whose  delight  on  finding 
that  it  was  intended  for  her  to  wear  was  more  than 
enough  to  make  up  to  Edie  for  her  many  hours  of 
hard  work.  As  she  drove  home  again  with  her 
mamma  she  confessed  that  she  had  never  felt  so  happy 
as  when  Polly  was  thanking  her  for  the  frock — 
or  rather  Polly's  mother,  for  the  child  herself  was 
rather  shy,  though  her  eyes  shone  brightly  with 
pleasure,  and  she  turned  the  new  frock  over  and 
over  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  could  not  look  at  it 
enough.  * 


And  from  that  day  Edith  Carson  quite  changed 
her  mind  about  not  liking  plain  sewing ;  she  became 
a  most  useful  little  girl,  and  was  always  ready  to 
help  her  mamma  in  any  acts  of  kindness,  always 
declaring  that  the  time  passed  more  quickly  when 
she  was  making  something  for  other  people,  until  at 
last  she  became  such  a  capital  little  workwoman, 
that  she  wondered  how  it  was  possible  she  could 
ever  have  disliked  such  a  pleasant  employment 

I  hope  my  little  girl  readers  will  all  follow  her 
example,  and  they  will  soon  learn  that  nothing  gives 
in  the  end  such  true  and  lasting  pleasure,  as  giving 
happiness  to  others. 


"THE    QUIVER''    BIBLE    CLASS. 
146.  Name  two  individuals — one  from  the  Old  and 
the  other  from  the  New  Testament — ^who,  although 
wicked  persons,  were  at  least  once  in  their  lives  pos- 
sessed of  the  prophetic  spirit. 

146.  Where  were  the  children  of  Israel  encamped 
when  the  spies  wore  dispatched  to  "  search  the  land 
of  Canaan  ?" 

147.  In  what  respect  does  the  Lord's  Prayer  differ 
as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  SL  Luke  P 

148.  It  is  recorded  in  Exodus  that  the  patterns 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  with  the  mercy  seat, 
cherubim,  &c.,  were  exhibited  to  Moses  in  a  vision  on 
the  mount.  The  same  fact  is  twice  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament.    Give  the  three  passages. 

149.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  descended 
from  David  is  stated  both  by  St.  Luke  and  St 
MatUiew.  Quote  a  passage  to  the  same  effect  from 
one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

150.  Where  do  we  read  that  when  Joseph  was  oast 
into  prison  his  "  feet  were  hurt  with  fetters  ?" 

151.  How  many  of  the  Evangelists  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  night  of  our  Lord's 
nativity  ? 

152.  "  There  shall  oome  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,"  said 
Balaam.  Quote  a  passage  from  the  New  Testament 
in  which  our  Lord  speaks  9f  Himself  as  a  Star. 


AKSWEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAGE   352. 

132.  "And  they  were  offended  in  Him"  (Matt 
xiii.  57). 

133.  St.  Luke  (vii.  86—50;  xxiii.  39 — 43). 

134.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24. 

135.  2  Kings  xxiii.  11. 

136.  We  learn  from  St  Mark  that  he  was  "  the 
father  of  Alexander  and  £ufus"  (xv.  21). 

137.  1  Chron.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chron.  iz.  29. 
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THE    SHEPHERD. 


CH !  happy  shepherd,  I  would  give— 
What  would  I  not  P — like  thee  to  lire, 
With  Nature  for  a  bride;  to  be 

Alone  in  haunts  where  none  might  see 

TOL,  IX. 


Our  wooing,  and  where  none  might  hear 
The  secrets  whispered  in  mine  ear. 
For  thine  the  joy  at  mom  to  trace 
The  rapture  on  her  beauteous  face; 
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To  gaze  upon  the  midnight  skies 

And  drink  the  glory  of  her  eyes. 

To  hear  her  voice  in  glen  and  wood. 

In  lisping  stream  and  roaring  flood ; 

And  when,  through  gleaming  flres,  she  speaks 

In  thunder  to  the  mountain  peaks. 

Ah !  happy  shepherd — happy  lot. 

To  live  and  dream  where  care  is  not; 

With  conscience  clear  and  spirits  light. 

With  health  attendant  day  and  night ; 

Untouched  by  all  the  woes  that  crown 


The  luckless  dweller  in  the  town. 
Like  some  caged  bird  that  longs  to  Am 
From  cruel  bondage  and  be  free; 
That  sick  of  heart,  yet  now  and  then 
Breaks  into  song,  where  busy  men 
In  ever-restless,  countless  hosts 
Pass  to  and  fro  like  soulless  ghosts, 
I  pour,  unheard,  my  hapless  lay, 
And  sigh  and  sigh  to  flee  away 
Where  bounteous  Nature,  ever  kind. 
Shall  ease  the  heart  and  soothe  the  mind. 

G.O. 


OUTWARD    AND     INWARD    RELIGION; 

OB,    "BOOT  DOWMWABD,   AND   FRUIT  UPWARD.'* 
BY  THE  BEY.  BOBB&T  MAOUIRB,  U.A.,  TICAB  OF  CLEBKENWELL. 


iBft.  xxzrii.  31. 
[PRIGHT  and  downright/— this  was 
your  father's  motto,  my  lads,  and  let 
it  be  yours !"  Such  were  the  bracing 
words  of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 
to  his  boys,  on  sending  them  to  Rugby 
Sehool;  and  such  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view, 
may  suitably  form  the  iftotto  of  this  paper.  I 
would  here  urge  the  adpption  of  that  religion  which 
is  found  in  the  golden  mean  between  the  excite- 
ments and  sensationalisms  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all 
sorts  of  directions,  which  characterise  the  present 
very  unreal,  but  very  demonstrative,  age.  I  would 
here  commend  that  deeply- rooted  principle  that 
stands  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  weather; 
that  withstands  the  winds  and  waves  of  trial  and 
temptation ;  that  lifts  its  head  serenely  above  the 
reach  of  storms  and  tempests ;  and  brings  forth 
its  fruits,  "  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness." 
The  longer  we  live,  and  the  more  experience  we 
gather,  the  less  are  we  likely  to  think  of  mere  pro- 
fession, and  the  more  we  learn  to  prize  the  actual 
possession  of  grace  and  truth — ^that  steady-going 
pace  that,  without  excitement  or  stimulant,  with- 
out sudden  spurt  or  extraordinary  demonstration, 
but  simply  fed  on  the  '*  daily  bread  *'  supplied  from 
heaven,  ancl  in  the  strength  of  that  food,  goes 
steadily  on,  and  wins  the  race  at  last.  This  is  what 
one  of  our  Collects  calls  serving  God  "  with  a  quiet 
mind."  It  is  the  gentle  life  of  the  soul,  minding 
its  own  business,  doing  its  own  duty,  growing  in 
grace  day  by  day,  and  "  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God." 

"  Outward  and  inward  Religion."  Some  might 
imagine  my  purpose  to  be  to  decry  and  depreciate 
outward  religion ;  but  it  is  not  so.  "  Outward  and 
inward  "— "  root  downward,  and  fruit  upward ; "  I 
uphold  both.  These  two  include  cause  and  conse- 
quence, seed  and  harvest,  root  and  branch,  leaves 
and  fruit,  inside  aad  outside  j    and  why  should 


either  of  these  ignore  or  despise  the  other  ?  They 
are  joint  witnesses :  where  there  is  fire,  you  need 
not  advertise  the  ftu5t,  for  there  is  the  heat  of  the 
fire  to  tell  its  own  tale.  Where  there  is  air,  you 
need  not  publish  abroad  that  it  is  so,  for  life  is 
there  as  its  result.  Where  there  is  water,  behold 
the  outward  and  visible  sign,  the  verdure  of  the 
meadow  land.  Possession  does  not  ignore  profes- 
sion, but  it  necessarily  implies  ic.  The  tree  does 
not  hide  its  fruit,  but  it  rather  manifests  it.  Moses' 
face  shone  with  the  brightness  of  the  Lord,  because 
he  was  in  communion  with  God  upon  the  mount. 
When  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment -is  broken,  t!he 
house  is  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment: 

"  Yon  may  breaks  you  m^y  min,  the  vase  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roees  will  hang  round  it  still.'* 

Yes,  it  is  outward  and  inward  religion,  both;  hid- 
den, and  yet  made  manifest ;  unseen,  and  yet  made 
known ;  "  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,"  and  yet 
"  known  and  read  of  all  men."     Are  these  con- 
tradictions ?   are   they  contrary,   the  one  to  the 
other  P     No ;    for  a  genuine  outward  religion  is 
but  the  activity  of  the  inward  life,  the  outgrowth 
of  the  inward  root.    Inward  religion  is  love,  faith, 
fear,  trust,  and  a  true  heart.     Outward  religion  is 
prayer,  praise,  reading  and  hearing  God's  Word, 
and  keeping  the  commandments  of  Grod.  If,  indeed, 
the  two  are  brought  into  competition,  and  I  am 
asked  whether  of  the  twain  I  would  prefer,  I  un- 
hesitatingly chopse  that  which  is  inward — in  the 
heart.     Inward  religion  must  be  always  true ;  but 
outward   religion   may  be  sometimes   false.    In* 
ward  religion  deals  with  the  substantial,  outward 
religion  with    the    circumstantials,  of   faith  and 
worship.     Outward  religion  must  of  necessity  be 
occasional  or  periodical :  we  cannot  always  be  in 
church,  nor  always  on  our  knees ;  such  communion 
with  God  must  be  limited  by  time   and  circum* 
stances.    But  inward  worship  is  the  ever-buming 
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lamp  in  the  heart,  which  is   the  shrine  of  the 
temple  of  the  body — ^the  lamp  of  Grod,  that  must 
never  go  out.    Wheresoever  outward  and  inward 
religion  oo-exist,  there  everything  will  be  included 
—the  whole  man,  "body,  soul,  and  spirit ;"  root  and 
branches ;  the  inward  oil,  and  the  light  thereof- 
"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  (not  you,  but) 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  (Matt.  v.  16). 
.  Be  it  remembered,  then,  a  true  and  genuine  out- 
ward religion  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  the 
inward  life;  the  external  development  of  the  in- 
ward root ;  the  harvest  grown  up  from  an  adequate 
seed-sowing.     "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap."    These  two  together  must  be 
a/ways  consistent  the  one  with  the  other — '*  accept- 
able to  (xod,  and  approved  of  men  "  (Bom.  xiv.  18). 
If  only  to  illustrate  this  a  little  further,  let  us  see 
what  they  would  be,  if  severed  and  apart,  each 
&om  the  other.    Separate  the  twain;   and  then, 
what  follows  ?     Outward  religion  would  be  like  a 
railway  train  without  the  engine.    There  it  is,  full 
of  passengers  and  busy  traffic;  but  no  engine  to 
draw  it — ^you  must  return  the  people  their  money, 
and  there  is  no  dividend.    Then,  inward  religion, 
by  itself  and  apart,  is  like  the  engine  without  the 
train.      There  it  stands,  puffing  and  blowing,  and 
all  steam  up;  but  what  use  is  it?    There  is  no 
traffic,  and  no  gain :  it  doesn't  pay  its  expenses. 
Outward  religion,  apart  and  alone,  would  be  like  a 
clock-dial  without  the  works;  what  possible  use 
could  it  be  ?     And  inward  religion,  by  itself  and 
alono,  wonld  be  like  the  clock-works,  in  due  order 
of  working,  but  no  index  hands  to  the  diaJ-plate. 
That  clook  naight  work  on  most  regularly  within, 
and  greatlj  '*  edify  itself; "  but  it  would  be  in- 
capable of  ever  telling  to  any  passer-by  what  was 
the   time  of    day.     In  a  word,   outward  religion 
yrithout  inward  religion  would  be  hypocrisy ;  and 
inward  religion  without  the  outward  manifestation 
won  Id  be  as  the  seed  ''abiding  alone,"  and  bring- 
ing forth  no  firuit.    But  both  together  constitute 
^pfywer,  vital  and  fruit-bearing — **  root  downward, 
and  froit  upward." 

And  this  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  nature 
in  trees  :  every  tree  must  have  a  double  growth ; 
inwardly,  in  the  root;  and  outwardly,  in  the 
branches.  We  can  see  only  the  outer  growth,  but 
surely  we  must  know/  that  for  every  new  offshoQt 
of  the  branches,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  ofif- 
shoot  of  the  fibres  of  the  root ;  spreading  its  roots 
like  Lebanon,  and  extending  its  branches  to  the 
river.  This  is  the  secret  seed-growth  of  which 
5ur  liord  speaks  in  the  parable,  '*As  if  a  man 
should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  .  .  and  the 
seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not 
low''  (Markiv.  26,27). 

We  kxio^r  not  how,  bat  grace  when  given 
■DotJoL  ripea  all  the  soul  for  heayen. 


And  even  thus  is  it  with  religion  in  the  soul ;  it 
must  first  be  inward,  and  from  within  it  must 
begin  to  grow.  The  root  is  hidden ;  and  that  root 
must  spread  and  deepen  itself,  must  hold  the  soil 
and  drink  of  the  springs  of  water,  and  imbibe  the 
vitality  of  the  soil ;  and  only  thus  can  any  root 
grow  and  multiply  and  fill  the  land. 

"  Taking  root  downward,  and  bearing  fruit  up- 
ward," was  originally  addressed  to  the  Church  of 
Israel.  It  is  now  a  spiritual  promise  to  the  Church 
of  Grod;  and,  descending  to  particulars,  it  is  a 
promise  or  command  to  each  individual  soul.  It 
thus  belongs  to  each  of  us.  Thei^e  can  be  no  growth 
in  grace  withqpt  the  root  of  grace.  There  are  no 
endings  without  beginnings;  and  that  which  is 
begun  within  us  must  be  of  God,  and  He  will  also 
m£^e  an  end.  "  He'  that  hath  begun  a  good  work 
in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  erenlag  ahade,  the  noonday  mm. 
The  trunk,  the  branch,  the  bad,  the  fmit; 

No  end  oan  be,  if  ne'er  begun, 
And  that  beginning  is  the  root. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  outward  religion 
which  is  in  vain;  and  it  is  this  that  has  brought 
the  profession  of  religion  into  disrepute.  The 
New  Testament  teems  with  tcotimonies  to  this 
effect ;  and  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  especially  so. 
It  was  an  age  of  Pharisaism,  and  of  outward 
observances,  consisting  of  the  style  of  dress,  the 
length  of  prayers,  and  a  highly  demonstrative  wor- 
ship. Making  clean  the  outside  of  the  platter,  and 
"  straining  at  gnats,"  their  righteousness  stood 
in  carnal  {i.e.,  outward)  ordinances,  and  in  the 
commandments  of  men.  Now,  against  all  these 
was  the  great  mission  of  Jesus.  "Mercy  and  not 
sacrifice"  was  His  cry;  the  " spirit,"  and  not  the 
**  letter,"  was  His  prescription.  "  For  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  Therefore, 
Christ  pursued  religion  to  the  inward  parts,  from 
the  outward  acts  to  the  inward  motives  that  pro- 
duced the  acts.  For  example,  the  sin  of  murder — 
we  are  free  from  that,  no  doubt ;  but  are  we  as  free 
from  envy  and  hatred  and  malice  and  jealousy, 
which  are  the  seeds  of  murder?  The  sin  of 
adultery,  no  doubt,  we  would  abhor ;  but  what  of 
the  thoughts  of  evil,  or  the  glance  of  the  evil  eye, 
which,  if  only  abstiEdned  from  at  the  firsts  the  bitter 
end  had  never  been  reached  by  any.  The  sin  of 
thefb  we  would,  doubtless,  regard  as  mean  and 
wicked ;  but  have  we  not  the  seeds  of  coretous- 
ucss  and  selfishness  and  extortion  already  largely 
developed  in  us?  Thus  the  searching  words  of 
Jesus  awoke  their  echoes  in  all  men's  hearts, 
because  each  man's  conscience  told  him  how  much 
of  sin  was  lurking  there — "  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her." 

Hence  the  difference  between  what  we  may  call 
"  highway  prayers  "  and  '*  fig-tree  prayers."  The 
former  were  those  of  the  proud  and  self-siiflacient 
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Pharisees,  who  ostentatiously  prayed  "in  the 
synagogues  and  in  the  streets  "  (Matt.  vi.  2),  that 
they  might  hisiye  glory  of  men.  The  latter  were 
as  the  prayers  of  NathanaeU  when  (as  is  supposed) 
in  the  seclusion  and  solitude  of  the  shade  of  the 
fig-trees,  he  retired  for  prayer  and  devotion,  and 
thus  was  seen  by  the  All-seeing  Eye ;  and  waa 
pronounced  to  be  **  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is 
no  guile  "  (John  i.  47,  48).  It  is  such  as  these  that 
Grod,  who  is  a  Spirit,  seeks  to  worship  Him. 
Hence,  also,  the  rebuke  administered  by  our 
^  Lord  to  the  self-righteous  of  His  age :  "  Except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  v.  20). 
Their  religion  was  all  externals,  and  no  inward 
root.  It  was  not  as  fruit  naturally  growing  from 
the  root  and  fatness  of  the  tree,  but  it  was  rather  as 
the  fruit  of  a  *^  Christmas  tree,"  put  on  or  taken 
off  at  pleasure.  Therefore  was  stress  always  laid 
by  our  Divine  Lord  on  inward  and  spiritual  religion. 
When  He  spake  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  all 
turned  on  this :  "  Neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the  Father ; " 
in  this  mountain  by  all  means,  or  in  Jerusalem,  if 
you  will,  but  not  there  only;  for  there  is  no 
one  place  to  which  God's  Presence  is  confined. 
"God  is  a  Spirit/'  and,  as  such,  is  eveiywhere 
(John  iv.  21 — ^24).  In  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  again,  everything  turned  on  this — 
the  inward  religion  as  the  source  and  root  of  all. 
The  "new  birth"  was  a  phrase  perfectly  familiar 
to  Nicodemue,  as  a  Jewish  teacher.  The  rabbis 
taught  that  the  heathen,  when  circumcised,  were 
newly-bom.*  Nicodemus  was  ready  enough  to  apply 
the  expression  to  the  heathen ;  but  that  it  could  at 
all  apply  to  himself— a  Jewish  ruler,  a  circumcised 
child,  already  bom  of  Abraham's  seed^^^o^  ho 
could  not  and  would  not  receive.  And  so  remote 
was  his  idea  as  to  any  necessity  in  his  own  case, 


*  *'  Nioodemns  knew,  indeed,  the  langrnage  of  the  prophets 

respeetinflr  oSrcomclsion  and  the  renewal  of  the  heart  (D^ut.  x. 

16;    XZX.6;    Jer.  iT.4;   Esek.  zi.  19,20;  xxzW^ae,  27);    he 

might  alao  be  famiHar  with  the  oixcamciaion  of  Jewish  proee- 

*  lytes  as  new-born  chlldren.'*-*Lany«. 


that  he  actually  fell  back  on  the  allnsion  to  the 
bodily  birth,  thus  preferring  to  interpret  our 
Lord's  words  by  the  unlikely  and  the  impossible, 
rather  than  apply  them  to  himself,  in  their  Bpiritnal 
sense. 

Thus,  then,  did  Jesus,  our  Divine  Teacher,  ever 
lay  stress  on  that  which  was  inward  and  spiritual, 
because  this,  and  only  this,  was  the  source,  the 
root,  the  cause  of  all  true  religion.    Thus,  also, 
the  apostle  rebuked  Jewish  pride,  and  the  merely 
external  religion  of  his  day,  "  For  he  is  not  a  Jew, 
which  is  one  outwardly;  neither  is  that  circum- 
cision, which  is  outward  in  the  flesh :  but  he  is  a  Jew 
which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  oircumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  whose 
praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God"  (Bom.  ii.28,29). 
These  words,  once  for  all,  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  a  merely  external   covenant ;    yea,   more,  the 
apostle  elsewhere  turns  the  tables  altogether,  and 
appropriates  to  the  Christian  the  claim  of  the  true 
circumcision : "  For  we  are  the  circumcision,  which 
worship.  God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh"  (Phil, 
iii.  3). 

This  inward  root  is  planted  of  Grod.  "  The  seed  is 
theWord ; "  and  the  soil  is  the  human  heart ; "  whose 
heart  the  Lord  opened "  (Acts  xvL  14).  The  seed, 
thus  planted,  is  watered  by  heavenly  and  earthlj 
means,  "  the  dews  of  heaven  above,  and  of  the  earth 
beneath;"  by  grace,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, by 
theWord  of  God,  by  the  means  of  graoe — (ordinary 
and  extraordinary  means) ;  and  through  all  these 
"God  giveth  the  increase"  (1  Cor.  iii.  7);  and 
that  increase  is  outward — ^"root  downward,  and 
fruit  upward."  It  is  fruit  on  the  tree,  and  from  the 
tree ;  to  be  gathered  and  enjoyed  for  our  own  satis- 
faction,'and  that  of  others,  in  holy,  active,  useful 
lives,  spending  and  being  spent,  as  the  tree  is ;  for 
what  nourishment  it  receives,  it  gives ;  and  thus 
are  we  also  challenged  to  do — •*  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give." 

Thus,  then,  let  us  do.  From  the  inward  and 
genuine  root  of  faith,  rooted  and  grotuided  more 
and  more,  let  us  bring  forth  the  blessed  fruitd  of 
&ith  and  holiness,  more  and  yet  more  abundantly. 


SGBIPTUEE   HEEOINES. 


ESTH 
"The  Jews  had  light,  lad  gladnew,  and 
^TAB  of  thy  people's  hopes,  whose  lambent  ray 
^  Shone  unexpected  *mid  tiie  gathering  gloom. 
As  shines  some  orb  of  hope  above  the  tomb. 
Prophetic  of  the  Sesurrection  Bay ! 
Even  these  distant  times  their  homage  pay 

To  her  whose  history  still  reads  pure  and  bright. 
And  charactered  in  letters  all  of  h'ght. 
What  time  the  Purim  Feast  brings  holiday. 


ER. 

jo  J,  and  honour."— Esther  Till  16. 
How  often  G^od  by  unexpected  ways 

His  lofty  purpose  works  !    How  seldom  man 
Can  probe  the  inner  workings  of  GK}d*8  plan  ! 
How  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings  perfect  praise  I 
Who  his  own  destinies  will  dare  appraise. 
Or  say  God  hath  no  work  for  him  to  do. 
No  mission  whereunto  He  calls  bins  P  who 
Ignore  the  high  vocation  Qod  on  each  one  lays  ? 

M."  D. 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Second  Swsasa.    No.  15.    Christ.  Part  II.    The  Temptatiok.  Part  L 


Chapter  to  he  read — Matt.  iv.  1 — 11. 
INTRODUCTION.  Tell  tiie  children  the 
old  story  of  the  Romans  and  Albans — 
old  feud;  great  armies  collected;  agreed 
to  decide  by  combat  between  three  on 
each  side.  At  last  one  champion  of 
Bomans  defeated  enemies  and  left  yictorious.  Ask 
how  long  had  been  enmity  between  God  and  Satan 
(Gen.  iii.  17);  and  servants  of  Christ  (seed  of 
woman)  and  evil  spirits.  Going  to  speak  of  single 
combat  between  chiefs  of  two  armies.  Who  are 
they?  Satan,  called  prince  of  this  world  (Eph.  ii.  2, 
tI  12),  and  Christ,  Prince  of  i>eace  (Isa.  iz.  6).  Ask 
what  is  the  canse  of  the  quarrel :  the  soul  of  man. 

I.  Thb  ciscuMBTANCBS.  (Read  Matt.  iv.  1 — 11.) 
(a)  The  time.  Ask  the  children  what  had  happened 
to  Christ  just  before;  what  had  descended  upon 
Him,  and  whose  voice  had  been  heard  ?  what  was 
He  declared  to  be  ?  Directly  afterwards  undergoes 
temptation.  Show  how  similarly  after  church  ser- 
Tices,  special  prayers,  we  seem  more  tempted  than 
at  other  times:  why  is  it?  because  when  "filled 
with  the  Spirit "  would  be  a  noble  prey  for  Satan. 
Bnt  the  same  supply  of  the  Spirit  will  help  those 
who  "watch  and  pray"  to  overcome.  Remind  of 
parable  of  Sower.  Ask  who  caught  away  the  seed  of 
^e  Word  as  soon  as  sown,  and  show  the  need  of 
epedal  watching  after  special  times  of  prayer,  &o. 
(h)  The  plaee.  Ask  who  fasted  in  the  same  wilderness 
of  Sinai  for  same  time.  Point  out  difference  between 
Hoses  and  Christ;  he  on  the  mount  "talking  to 
God,"  so  that  his  face  shone  with  glory;  Christ 
alone  with  wild  beasts  (Kark  L  13),  talking  to  Satan> 
hnngry,  faint,  &c.,  so  ad  to  realise  the  most  solitary 
and  painful  position  in  which  man  can  be  placed. 

II.  The  tsvftation.  (1)  Thb  fibst.  To  doubt 
Ood^f  care  and  lotfe.  Ask  what  "If  Thou  be"  means 
(ver.  3)  i.e..  Can  God  be  your  Father  and  thus  let  you 
starve?  Also,  food  is  needed — take  your  own  way 
to  supply  it — 1.6.,  doubt  God's  love,  and  provide 
what  you  want  in  any  possible  way.  Now  ask  why 
Christ  fasted.  To  sympathise  with  poor  whose  fast 
80  often  is  compulsory.  Any  one  who  has  gone  long 
time  without  food  would  sympathise  better  with  a 
starring  man.  So  Christ  in  all  points  like  us,  and 
can  feel  for  us.  The  answer  (ver.  4).  Turn  to 
Dent,  viii,  13,  for  meaning  of  reply.  Ask  how  long 
Israelites  were  without  bread ;  what  food  they  had, 
and  how  obtained.  Ask  how  Elijah  was  fed  in 
unnsaal  manner  by  ravens,  and  he  and  Moses  kept 
alive  without  food  at  alL  So  Christ  would  not 
^iibt  God's  love,  because  no  food. 

Practical  lbssonb.  Show  how  poor  or  those  in 
trouble  often  tempted  to  doubt  God's  love.  Can  He 
^  Father   and  make  me  suffer  ?     But  show  from 


Heb.  zii.  7  how  this  is  proof  of  love.  Also  instance 
cases  in  which  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  supply  ourselves 
unlawfully — such  as  a  man  stealing  money  to  obtain 
medicine  for  sick  wife.  Only  one  way  to  resist ;  full 
trust  in  Gk>d's  love,  and  appeal  to  His  Word.  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal."  "Man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone."  God  can  and  will  provide  in  His  own  time 
and  way. 

(2)  The  second  temptation.  To  pretume  on  Qod^s 
care  (ver.  5,  6).  Remind  of  prophecy  that  Christ  would 
auddenJby  come  to  the  Temple  (MaJ.  iii.  1).  Temple 
now  crowded,  as  at  all  feasts.  Gt>d  would  take  care 
of  Him  as  promised  (Ps.  xci.  11,  12);  the  Jews 
would  believe  in  Him,  hail  Him  as  King,  and  acknow- 
ledge as  Messiah.  Notice  how  this  was  also  a 
temptation  to  do  things  in  unlawful  manner.  How 
was  it  a  temptation?  To  hasten  on  time  for  His 
being  hailed  as  S^ing,  instead  of  waiting  patiently, 
and  to  do  so  by  presuming  on  God's  caxe.  Point  out 
the  words  Satan  left  out,  "  in  aU  thy  ways."  Ask 
when  Christ  was  kept  safe  from  the  rage  of  the 
people  (Luke  iv.  30) ;  but  was  this  in  His  way — 1.6., 
a  right  thing  for  Him  to^do  ?  The  anbwss.  From 
previous  lessons  ask  meaning  of  "tempt."  Must 
not  "try"  or  provoke  God— i.e.,  take  our  way  to 
bring  about  God's  promises.  Bemind  of  Jacob; 
promised  the  blessing ;  took  his  own  way  to  get  it ; 
but  had  life-long  punishment. 

Pbactigal  lessons.  (1)  Show  how  careful  should 
be  in  way  we  apply  Scripture,  referring  to  warning 
in  £ev.  zzii.  19,  to  those  who  "  take  away  from " 
God's  Word.  Great  sin  to  do  anything  pleading  an 
authority  of  God  which  He  has  not  given.  (2)  The 
danger  of  presuming  on  God's  love.  In  path  of 
duty  will  always  be  kept  safe,  but  must  not  place 
ourselves  in  temptation.  Contrast  Lot,  who  chose 
to  live  in  Sodom,  amongst  idolaters;  his  troubles 
and  dangers;  with  Daniel,  who  was  placed  amongst 
idolaters,  and  by  his  example  and  influence  won  over 
the  king  to  fear  the  Lord.  So  with  children.  Show 
the  importance  of  choosing  a  situation  amongst  god- 
fearing people,  with  religious  privileges,  &c.  May 
be  kept  safe  if  go  and  live  amongst  ungodly,  but 
run  great  risk  to  souls,  and  have  no  right  to 
expect  it. 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  At  what  time  and  what  place  was  Christ 
tempted? 

2.  What  was  the  n&ture  of  the  firsf  temptation  P 

3.  Name  any  other  persons  kept  alive  without  food, 
and  narrate  the  circumstances  of  each. 

4.  What  lessons  do  we  leam  from  the  first  tempta- 
tion? 

5.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  second  temptation? 

6.  What  lessons  may  we  leam  from  it  ? 
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''ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 

BY  THOMAS  ABCHEB. 
lY.— WITH  THE  STBANGEB  IN  ▲  STBAKGE  LAKD. 


1 0  .we  ever  try  to  realise  the  fall 
meaning  of  the  declaration  that  they 
who  are  afar  off  shall  be  made  near 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Surely  it 
does  not  stop  at  the  nearness  to 
God  by  redemption,  for  the  only  true  redemption 
is  Christ-likeness,  and  nearness  to  God  assumes 
nearness  to  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  that  loving- 
kindness  which  is  the  very  mark  and  evidence  of 
our  calling. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  sometimes  ceased  to 
separate  by  our  vague  imaginations  "the  next 
world,**  or  "the  other  world,"  from  the  present 
world,  which  is,  perhaps  in  a  very  real  sense,  if  we 
could  only  read  the  words  spiritually,  "  the  world 
to  c6me"  also; — as  it  is  obvious. that  the  world 
means  the  people  around  us— ourselves,  those  whd 
are  near  and  those  who  seem  to  be  afar  off;  and 
no  world  to  come  that  could  dispense  with  this 
identity  would  be  of  any  particular  significance  to 
us  as  human  beings. 

Let  us  then,  for  the  present  purpose,  try  to  see 
how  effectually  Christ-likeness  should  bring  near 
to  us  those  who  are  afSu*  off,  by  taking  us  near  to 
them ;  how  He  who  came  not  to  destroy  but  .to 
fulfil,  looks  to  us  to  entertain  strangers;  and  to 
'*  be  careful "  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  as 
to  Him  who  will  say  either, ''  I  was  a  stranger,  and* 
ye  took  me  in,"  or  the  reverse. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Frendi  Protestant  organisa^ 
tion,  there  existed  in  London  no  established  asso- 
ciation for  the  relief  of  destitute  foreigners  who, 
having  sought  a  refuge  here,  or  being,  as  it  were, 
thrown  upon  our  shores,  were  left  in  distress, 
hunger,  or  sickness, — ^unheeded,  only  obtaining 
rSuch  temporary  casual  relief  as  a  few  charitable 
persons  might  afford,  if  by  any  chance  their 
necessities  were  made  known  to  thenu  At  that 
time  the  foreign  Protestanti  clergy,  to  whom 
alone  many  of  these  destitute  men  and  women 
could  apply  for  relief,  were  themselves  mostly  the 
poor  pastors  of  congregations  consisting  either  of 
refugees  or  of  artisans  and  persons  earning  their 
livelihood  by  precarious  labour  connected  with  the 
light^  ornamental  manu&ctures.  The  means  at 
their  disposal  for  charitable  purposes  outside  their 
own  churches  were  consequently  very  small,  and 
they  were  unatle  to  render  any  really  effectual 
assistance,  even  if  they  could  have  undertaken, 
what  would  at  that  time  have  been  the  difficult 
task  of  verifying  the  needs  for  which  relief  was 
claimed* 


Some  attempt  had  already  been  made  by  Br. 
John  Murray,  a  good  physician  of  Norwich,  to 
extend  to  London  the  benefits  of  his  **  Society  of 
Universal  Goodwill;"   but  the  scheme  had  been 
only  partially  successful.    To  him,  however,  the 
credit  is  due  of  having  striven  to  give  definite 
shape  to  asi  association  which  was  afterwards  to 
take  up  the  good  work  of  caring  for  strangers. 
The  foreign  Protestant  clergy  settled  in  London 
met  to  consider  how  they  might  best  organise 
a  regular  plan  for  relieving  the  wants  of  those 
who  had  so  often  to  apply  to  them  in  vain;  and 
having    settled    the    preliminaries,    which  .were 
heartily  approved  by  several  foreign  merchants 
and  others,  who  were  willing  to  assist  in  any  scheme 
that  would  include  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  those  who  sought  assistance,  called  a  public 
meeting  in  order  to  found  a  regular  institution. 
This  was  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1806,  and  the  result 
of  the  appeal  was  the  formation  of  the  society  of 
"  The  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress."   By  the 
following  April,  a  committee  had  been  formed  and 
the  Charity  was  in  working  order,  nor  were  funds 
long  wanting  with  which  to  commence  the  work  in 
earnest.    The  cases  requiring  relief  were  so  nu- 
merous, however,  and  the  demands  on  the  society's 
resources  were  so  constant,  that  though  some  large 
donations  were  afterwards  obtained  from -senates, 
corporations,    wealthy    merchante,    ambassadors, 
noblemen,  and  Boyal  benefactors,  a  considerable 
subscription  list  became  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  the  society  to  grant  even,  partial  relief  te 
cases  the  urgent  olaims  of  which  were  established 
by  careful  inquiry. 

There  is  a  wonderful  suggestiveness  in  the'Ust 
of  "Eoyal  Benefactors  (deceased),"  headed  by 
his  late  Majesty  King  William  lY.,  and  her 
late  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager  Adelaide.  More 
than  one  of  those  Boyal  donors  themselves  died 
in  exile ;  and  several  of  those  who  shared  their 
misfortunes,  and  were  their  faithful  followers,  have 
shared  the  small  benefite  which  the  society  had 
to  bestow.  "  His  late  Majesty  King  Charles  X  of 
France"  contributed  £300;  ''His  late  Majesty 
Louis  Philippe,"  100  guineas;  the  unfortunate 
Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  £25;  and  his  late 
Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III.,  £50 :  while  their 
Magnificencies  the  Senates  of  the  Free  German 
Towns,  as  well  as  the  humbler  companies  of 
London's  citizens,  appear  to  have  given  liberally. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  Society 
has  not  been  able  to*  retain  funded  property  to 
any  considerable  amount,  and  it  is  to  the  anooal 
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subscription  list — to  which  our  Qaeen  contribates 
£100,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  £100,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  £100 — that  the  charity  must 
look  for  support.  Unhappily  there  are  evidences 
that  these  annual  subscriptions  are  fewer  than 
they  should  be.  There  seems  still  to  be  some 
reluctance  on  the  port  of  the  general  public 
steadily  to  support  an  effort  which  has  a  very 
distinct  and  pressing  claim  upon  Englishmen,  who 
pride  themselves,  justly  enough,  upon  the  free 
asylum  which  this  country  affords  to  foreigners, 
and  who  appear  ready  to  give  largely  in  the  way  of 
occasional  aid.  The  disparity  between  the  number 
cf  handsome  donations  and  of  very  moderate 
annual  subscriptions  is  a  painful  feature  of  the 
soctety's  report,  and  even  public  appeals  have 
hitherto  been  followed  rather  by  increased  applica- 
tions from  persons  recommending  cases  for  relief, 
mtkoui  <iccompanyi7ig  the  recwnmendation  with 
«  mhecription,  than  by  any  decided  ai^gmenta- 
tion  of  the  funds.  The  Friends  of  Foreigners  in 
Distress  are  principally  to  be  found  amongst 
prosperous  foreigners  in  London,  and  doubtless 
this  is  no  less  than  just ;  but  until  larger  aid  is 
given  by  the  English  public,  we  have  no  particular 
reason  to  include  this  association  in  any  boastful 
estimate  of  British  charity. 

lliat  the  committee  does  its  work  carefully,  and 
that  cases  of  distress  are  relieved  only  after  due 
inquiry,  and  with  no  such  careless  hand  as  would 
enoounige  idle  dependence  or  promote  pauperism, 
is  evident  enough  to  anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  method  of  assistance. 
I«t  US  go  and  see. 

Perhaps  not  one  Londoner  in  a  thousand  could 
tell  you  offhand  where  to  find  Finsbury  Chambers. 
It  is  probably  less  known  even  than  Prudent 
Passage,  or  what  was  once  Alderman's  Walk ;  and 
inay  be  said  to  be  less  attractive  than  either,  for 
it  is  a  dingy,  frowsy,  little  out-of-the-way  comer 
in  that  undecided  and  rather  dreary  thoroughfare 
--London  Wall.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  space  without 
wy  outlet,  and  looks  as  though  it  ought  to  have 
l^eea  a  builder's  yard,  but  that  the  builder  took 
to  erecting  houses  on  it  as  a  speculation  which 
nev^  answered,  even  though  they  were  let  out  as 
"  chambers ;"  that  is  to  say,  as  blank  rooms  and 
sets  of  offices,  the  supposed  occupiers  whereof 
committed  themselves  to  obscurity  by  causing 
their  names  to  be  painted  on  the  doorposts,  and 
leaving  thorn  there  to  fade  till  time  and  dirt  shall 
wholly  obliterate  them. 

And  yet  it  is  in  one  of  these  lower  rooms,  occupy- 
M»g  the  ground  floor  of  No.  10,  that  a  good  work 
IS  going  on ;  for  here,  in  an  office  almost  repre- 
^'^i^tfttively  bare  and  dingy  even  in  that  place,  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress  holds 
^  weekly  meetings  of  directors,  and  the  secretary, 
^.  WiUiam  Charles  Laurie,  or  his  assistant,  "Mr, 


0.  P.  Smith,  gives  daily  attendance  (Saturdays  ex- 
cepted), between  eleven  and  one  o'clock.  Assuredly, 
the  funds  of  the  charity  are  not  expended  in 
luxurious  appointments  for  its  headquarters.  Even 
a  Grerman  comniission  agent  just  dommencing 
business  could  scarcely  have  a  more  simply-fur- 
nished apartment.  The  objects  which  first  strike 
the  visitor's  attention  are  a  row  of  japanned  tin 
candlesticks,  meant  for  the  use  of  the  board  at 
any  of  their  Wednesday  meetings  which  may  bo 
prolonged  till  after  dusk.  The  furniture,  if  it 
was  ever  new,  must  have  been  purchased  with  a 
regard  for  economy  in  the  very  early  history  of 
the  society.  The  work  is  evidently  so  organised  as 
to  require  no  long  daily  attendance.  The  place  is 
furnished  only  according  to  the  temporary  neces- 
sities of  business  quickly  dispatched.  Neither  in 
official  salaries,  nor  in  expensive  official  belongings, 
are  the  funds  of  the  institution  wasted. 

The  system  is,  in  fact,  simple  enough,  and  is 
conducted  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  first 
meetings  of  the  committee  above  seventy  years 
ago,  with  one  important  exception.  Formerly, 
applicants  for  relief  must  have  been  for  some  time 
resident  in  England ;  but  changes  in  transit,  and 
the  more  rapid  intercommunication  of  nations, 
have  made  it  necessary  that  some  ready  aid  should 
be  granted  to  those  who  find  themselves  cast  upon 
the  terrible  London  wilderness  without  a  friend  to 
help  them,  ignorant  to  whom  t«  apply  for  help,  and 
little  able  even  to  make  known  their  sufferings.  ' 

Every  Wednesday,  then,  the  directors  meet  for 
receiving  applications  for  relief,  and  reports  of 
cases  that  have  been  investigated  by  the  Yisiting 
Committee. 

The  plan  adopted  is  te  issue  to  the  governors 
of  the  charity  a  number  of  small  tickets,  each  of 
which,  when  signed  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
applicant  for  relief,  entitles  the  latter  to  apply  to 
the  weekly  committee  for  an  investigation  of  his 
case.  Every  subscriber  of  a  guinea  is  regarded  as 
a  governor  for  a  year,  and  there  are,  of  course,  life 
I  governors  also.  Both  these  are  entitled  to  recom- 
mend cases  either  for  what  may  be  termed  casual 
relief,  or  for  election  as  pensioners  to  receive 
weekly  assistance  (of  from  2s.  to  5s.,  and  in  cases 
of  extreme  old  age  or  great  infirmity,  7s.  6d.  a 
week),  sick  allowances,  or  passage  money  to  enable 
applicants  to  return  to  their  own  country. 

It  may  easily  be  believed  how  even  a  small 
weekly  contribution  will  ofiien  save  a  destitute 
man  or  won*an,  or  even  a  poor  family,  from  that 
utter  destitution  which  would  result  from  the 
inability  to  pay  rent  even  for  a  single  room ;  while 
in  cases  of  sickness,  the  regular  allowance  even 
of  a  trifling  sum  will  enable  many  a  sufferer  to 
tide  over  a  period  of  pain  and  weakness,  during 
which  the  small  earnings  are  either  reduced  or 
cease  altogether. 
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In  eases  of  urgent  neoessity  four  superinten- 
dents are  appointed  from  the  board  of  directors, 
with  the  power  to  grant  immediate  relief;  and  of 
course  many  applicants  receive  temporary  assist- 
ance from  the  governor  who  recommends  them, 
until  their  case,  is  investigated  by  the  committee, 
and  the  worthy  and  indefatigable  "visitor"  Mr. 
Mohrman. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Paris 
during  the  late  war,  that  little  dingy  quadrangle 
in  London  Wall  was  filled  with  a  strange  crowd  of 
lost  and  helpless  foreigners,  whose  condition  would 
admit  of  only  a  temporary  inquiry,  and  indeed 
needed  little  investigation,  since  want  and  misery 
were  written  legibly  enough  in  their  faces.  For  a 
large  number  of  these,  passage  money  had  to  be 
paid,  and  the  relief  was  continued  till  the  press  of 
refugees  from  France  abated.  There  was  a  special 
subscription  for  the  relief  of  these  poor  creatures, 
raised  chiefly  among  German  merchants  living 
in  London,  and  even  now  the  society  has  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  some  who  still  remain. 

Any  one  wandering  by  accident  into  Finsbury 
Buildings  on  a  Wednesday  forenoon,  would  wonder 
what  so  many  subdued  and  rather  anxious-look- 
ing men  were  waiting  about  for  in  such  an  out-of- 
the  way  locality — some  of  them  leaning  agamst 
the  wfl^l  inside,  others  sitting  in  the  bare  room* 
just  inside  the  barer  passage.  Every  one  of  these 
has  had  his  circumstances  carefully  inquired  into, 
and  is  in  attendance  to  receive  what  may  be  called 
temporary  relief.  During  the  last  officicJ  year  150 
homeward  passages  have  been  paid,  and  in  the 
two  years  from  1871  to  1873  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  received  relief  was  21,333,  who  with  their 
wives  and  fiimilies  represented  perhaps  above 
12,000  souls.  During  the  year  1,983  grants  were 
made  of  sums  varying  frx>m  less  than  lOs.  to  1,324 
persons,  10s.  to  431,  15s.  to  47,  £1  to  135,  and 
«o  on  to  £5,  which  was  allowed  in  six  instances, 
while  sick  allowances  were  granted  in  292  cases. 
One  important  and  suggestive  feature  of  this 
excellent  society  is  that  it  numbers  among  its 
members  not  only  subscribers  to  other  charitable 
institutions,  but  members  of  the  medical  and  legal 
professions,  who  frequently  render  their  aid  to 
applicants  free  of  expense,  in  order  either  to  re- 
lieve them  from  suffering,  or  to  protect  them  from 
the  errors  or  impositions  to  which  their  ignorance 
and  helplessness  might  expose  them. 

There  is  no  restriction  either  as  regards  creed 
or  nationality,  and  though  each  case  is  matter  for 
inquiry,  the  only  persons  disqualified  for  receiving 
relief  are  those  who  are  detected  as  impostors — 
persons  who  are  deemed  to  have  sufficient  support 
from  any  other  source,  those  who  cannot  give  a 
good  reason  for  having  come  to  this  country,  and 
proof  of  their  having  striven  to  obtain  work  and 
k>  labour  for  a  maintenance,  those  Who  are  proved 


to  have  been  guiliy  of  fnxA  or  immoral  practices, 
and  beggars  or  drunken,  dissolute  persons. 

As  regards  the  numbers  of  persons  who  We 
received  relief  since  the  institution  was  founded, 
there  is  the  tremendous  total  of  21,645  applicants 
on  behalf  of  129,299  individuals.'   What  an  army 
it  represents !     Of  these  Germany  (which  till  re- 
cently included  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia) 
represents  71,913 ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  9,422 
Holland,  8,878;  France,    7,339;    Bussia,  7,006 
Italy,  5,415;  Belgium,  4,578;   Denmark,  4,215 
the  West  Indies,  1,716;  Switzerland,  1,685 ;  and 
so  on  in  a  diminishing  proportion   till  we  come 
to  "  Central   Africa  I  "—a   very   recent   case,  no 
doubt. 

Can  any  one  question  the  good  that  has  been 
effected  by  an  institution  so  careful  not  only  to 
relieve  with  rigid  economy,  but  also  to  do  its 
work  on  so  truly  voluntary  a  principle?  If  the 
temporary  and  comparatively  casual  aid  afforded 
to  poor  and  destitute  strangers  works  so  bene- 
ficially, however,  the  pensions,  to  which  only  very 
extreme  cases  are  elected,  are  even  still  more  in 
the  nature  of  help  given  to  those  who  are  ready 
to  perish.    Hero  are  some  specimen  cases  \— 

A  watchmaker  of  Frankfort,  sev^ty-four  years 
old,  and  nearly  seventy  years  in  tbds  oountiy, 
disabled  by  paralysis,  with  a  wife,  who  is  a  waist- 
coat maker,  unable  to  compete  with  the  sewing- 
machine  ;  one  son,  twenty  years  old,  .who,  having 
some  small  situation,  Hves  with  them,  pays  the 
rent,  and  "  does  what  he  can ;"  a  boy  of  fourteen 
who  works  as  an  errand  boy. 

An  Italian  looking-glass  maker,  seventy-three 
years  old,,  and  fifty-three  years  in  this  country. 
Has  lately  lived  by  making  light  fr-ames,  but  health 
and  strength  fail,  and  he  is  suffering  fromasthma^ 
His  wife,  an  Englishwoman,  and  aged  sixty-six^ 
works  as  a  charwoman.  He  has  two  sons,  eioh 
married  and  with  large  families,  so  that  they  can 
do  nothing  for  him. 

A  French  widow,  sixty-seven  years  old,  and 
thirty-two  years  in  this  country,  and  paralysed 
for  the  last  thirteen  years.  Her  only  daaghter, 
who  is  in  delicate  health,  earns  her  **  living "  by 
needlework,  but  can  only  gain  enough  for  her  own 
maintenance. 

These  are  only  three  of  the  first  cases  in  the  last 
official  report  of  pensioners  recently  elected,  and 
they  are  not  selected  because  of  their  pecnliarly 
distressing  character.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  society,  for  the  most  part,  has  not  suf- 
ficient means  to  grant  more  than  two  shiUin^  a 
week  in  the  way  of  relief,  and  when  we  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
where  a  pension  is  granted,  the  recipients  have 
been  so  long  resident  here  that  they  may  be  said  to 
have  lost  their  nationality  in  ours,  will  it  be  too 
much  to  ask  of  England— alike  the  asylum  for  the 
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persecuted  and  the  teacher  of  liberty  and  of  charity 
— that  the  "  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress  " 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  friends  of  all  of  us  alike 
in  the  name  of  Him  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  P** 
But  I  have  not  quite  done  with  the  pensioners. 


I  must  ask  the  reader  to  go  with  me  to  Lower 
Norwood,  where  amidst  a  strange  solitude,  that  is 
almost  desolation,  we  will  visit  three  ladies  of  the 
ancien  reghne,  one  of  whom  at  least,  began  life 
nearly  ninety  years  ago  as  a  fitting  playmate  for 
the  daughter  of  a  king. 


FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA  C&AIG-KNOX,  AUTHOR  OP  "ESTHER  WEST,"   "TWO  TEARS,"   ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 

L     MOONLIGHT     WALK. 

E!  third  and  last  day  of  the 
fair  was  a  Saturday,  and 
the  bustle  and  excitement 
were  consequently  at  their 
height  at  an  earlier  hour. 
Philip's  services  had  been 
in   request,  and  there    he 
was  again,  muttering  that 
[able  of  his,  but  unable  to 
ttraotion  which    drew   him 
1  this  occasion,  however,  it 
'  different  kind  of  attraction 
rely  social  and  friendly  one 
which  had  prevailed  with  him  hitherto. 
It  was   an   attraction  of  strangely  conflicting  pain 
and  pleasure.     At  the  close  of  the  previous  day  he 
had  made  a  discovery,  or  at  least  half  believed  that 
he  had  made  it.      What  could  Wildish  mean  by 
presenting  the  lion,  which  ought  to  have  been  handed 
over  to  Lucy,  to  Ada  Lovejoy?     He  had  promised 
to   lay  the  trophy   at  the   feet  of   his    lady-love. 
What  could  it  mean,  save  that  Arthur  was  wavering 
in  his  allegiance  to  Lucy— nay,  that  he  had  already 
deserted  ?     Philip  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  the 
scene  than  he  set  his  powers  of  observation  to  work 
upon  the  problem.       In  the  first  place  there  was 
Arthur  in  his  highest  spirits.      He,  and  Ada,  who 
seemed  to  have  wound  up  her  own  concern,   were 
"  flying  round,"  as  our  cousins  phrase  it,  helping  ! 
everybody.     Presently  they  withdrew  to  the  smaller  j 
tent  where  the  refreshments  were   served,  for  the  j 
purpose  of  devoting  themselves  to  Mrs.  Tabor,  whose  . 
stall,  with  one   or  two  others,  was  there.      There  , 
was  everything  to  cenfirm  Philip's  suspicion,  and  he  . 
felt  duly  indignant  at   Arthur's   conduct.      It  was 
despicable.      But  he  felt  yet  more  indignant  and  , 
despiteful  towards  the  recreant,  when  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  that  Lucy  was  suffering  under  it. 

Lucy  and  her  flowera  were,  indeed,  suffering  from  ' 
neglect.     They  were  drooping,  and  she  was  downcast, 
for  she  felt  the  neglect  as  any  other  simple,  natural  | 
girl  would,  and  the  more  she  felt  it  the  more  she 
shrank  into  herself.     She  was,  in  truth,  too  modest 
and  too  sensitive  to  engage  in  the  unbounded  solici- 


tations which  were  going  on  around  her,  and  in  which 
the  loudest  and  most  persistent  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful. She,  as  weU  as  Mrs.  Austin,  had  sat  down 
before  their  respective  stalls  in  despair,  for  nothing 
was  now  to  be  done  except  by  a  pressure  which  they 
could^not  bring  themselves  to  use. 

But  at  length  the  ordeal  was  over,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  took  their  departure  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  iixQ  day.  The  things  that  remained  were  packed 
up  and  left  Uf.  dbarge  of  servants.  The  very  iiecora- 
tions  were  being  taken  down,  and  the  men  were  in 
waiting  to  remove  the  tents,  the  stall-holders  and 
a  few  of  their  friends  remaining  up  to  the  last. 

"What  a  lovely  evening!"  exclaimed  one  after 
another  as  they  emerged  npon  the  grass  under  the 
fast  fading  light  of  a  serenely  beautiful  sky. 

"  I  should  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air,"  added  Lucy, 
putting  her  arm  within  her  father's.  "  It  is  so  calm 
and  sweet,  let  us  go  just  to  the  top  of  the  slope." 

"Won't  it  tire  you,  my  love,"  said  her  father,  "after 
all  the  standing  about  you  have  had  P** 

Lucy  assured  him  it  would  not,  and  he  led  her 
away  over  the  field,  while  Mrs.  Tabor  went  home, 
intent  on  the  third  and  last  little  supper  with  whidi 
she  intended  to  regale  the  labourers.  Mrs.  Torrance 
and  Panny  accompanied  her,  passing  before  the  rest 
of  the  party,  whom  they  believed  to  be  bringing  up  the 
rear.  But  they  were  following  Lucy's  example,  and 
straying  over  th6  field,  Arthur  Wildish  with  Ada, 
and  Mrs.  Austin  following  with  Philip. 

The  evening  was  indeed  lovely.  The  last  streak 
of  colour  was  fading  from  the  sky.  Its  depth,  its 
serenity,  its  tenderness,  were  unspeakable.  The  moon 
was  rising  over  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  height.  One 
or  two  stars  shone  up  in  the  dim  blue  sky,  and  the 
air  seemed  to  grow  still  and  solemn  with  their  distant 
light.  Perhaps  it  was  by  contrast  with  ihe  scene 
they  had  quitted  that  the  feeling  of  the  hour  should 
penetrate  the  hearts  of  each.  They  hushed  their 
voices,  or  walked  on  in  silence. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  glad  it  is  over,  Lucy,"  said 
Mr.  Tabor,  after  pause. 

"  Yes,  papa,"  she  answered,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  dare 
say  I  am." 

He  smiled.     "  It  seems  doubtful,"  he  said. 
^'I  am  sorry  to  feel  ftlad  then»"  she  returned. 
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"One  of  your  pajradoxes,  Lucy." 
"I  can^t  very  well  explain  what  I  mean;  it  is 
the  feeUng  of  ev^erything  coming  to  an  end  and  find- 
ing us  weary,  that  makes  us  feel  sad,  I  think." 

He  would  not  answer  her ;  his  heart  was  feeling 
sore  for  her,  and  he  sought  to  speak  in  a  lighter  way. 
"No  wonder  you  are  weary,"  he  said;  "weariness  is 
the  natural  concomitant  of  a  great  deal  of  labour  with 
very  little  result." 

"  But  we  have  got  a  great  deal  of  money,  which 
we  should  not  have  got  otherwise,"  said  Lucy,  second- 
ing his  effort,  and  trying  to  speak  gaily. 

"Why  not?"  said  her  father.  "It  would  have 
been  quite  as  easy  for  every  one  to  have  given  what 
they  have  spent  during  these  three  days,  and  then 
jou  wonld  have  had  a  great  deal  more  money,  besides 
the  saving  in  time.  But  you  had  to  supply  them 
with  inferior  motives,  such  as  rivalry,  love  of  display, 
and  even  cupidity." 

"Oh,  papa!  you  are  too  severe,*'  said  Lucy. 
"Many  gave  their  work  who  had  little  money  to  give, 
and  others  bought  it  out  of  all  sorts  of  kind  motives, 
besides  pleasure  in  its  beauty." 

"  Well,  there  is  good  and  evil  in  everything,  Lucy," 
said  her  father,  "and  in  everything  the  good  is  to 
the  good,  and  the  evil  to  the  evil,  that  is  it  I  fancy." 
When  they  reached  the  little  knoll  they  stood  still, 
and  turned  to  look  back  over  the  field.  A^  and 
Arthur  were\Coming  tip  to  them  slowly,  prolonging 
the  new-found  pleasure  which  tjiey  felt  in  being 
near  each  other — earth's  most  perfect  pleasure,  that 
of  loving  and  being  beloved.  Further  off,  having  lin- 
gered behind  these,  were  Mrs.  Austin  and  Philip.  The 
latter  had  lost  all  the  natural  gaiety  which,  during 
those  days,  had  lightened  the  prevailing  seriousness 
of  his  character ;  a  gaiety  which  had  been  a  fresh 
revelation  to  his  companion,  who  did  not  know  that 
it  had  once  been  his  chief  characteristic.  He  had 
sunk  into  silence. 

"How  still  it  is,"  said  Ellen  softly.  "That  sky 
is  like  a  promise  of  peace." 

"  Peace,  it  is  only  a  promise,  ^ 

Falfllled  in  heaven  to  be ; 
Only  a  broken  rainlww 
Over  a  troubled  sea." 

He  repeated  the  lines  in  answer. 

"Whose  are  they  ?"  she  asked. 

"Some  little-known  poet,"  he  replied,  "who  has 
had  his  share  of  disappointment  and  sorrow,  and  has 
summed  up  his  experience  in  these  four  lines." 

"And  yet  peace  is  not  joy,"  she  said.  "They 
only  seek  it  who  have  no  hope  of  bliss." 

"A  sad  wise  valour  is  the  best  complexion,"  he 
replied.     •'  Do  you  know  whose  that  is  ?  " 
'  "  George    Herbert's,"  she  answered  quickly.     "  I 
know  his  '  Temple'  by  heart,  I  thinks" 

"He  is  the  one  religious  poet  I  love,"  answered 
Philip,  'f  Jn  this,  as  in  other  things,  Mrs.  Austin, 
you  and  I  are  strangely  in  accord." 


She  was  silent.  Her  companion  little  thought 
how  the  words  had  thrilled  her. 

He  was  looking  before  him  at  Arthur  and  Ada. 
Something  in  their  attitude  struck  him.  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  that  ?"  he  asked,  indicating  the  pair 
before  them. 

She  did  not  at  first  understand. 

"  They  look  like  lovers,"  he  said,  indignantly. 

"  They  are,  I  believe,"  she  answered,  smiling. 

"  Has  Mr.  Wildish  given  up  Lucy  Tabor  for  horP" 
he  asked. 

"I  think  it  was  LuQy  who  gave  him  up,"  she 
answered  ;  "  or  rather,  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him.    There  was  no  giving  up  in  the  case." 

''/They  were  engaged,  surely?"  he  said. 

"  Never,"  she  replied. 

"Are  yon  quite  sure  of  it?"  he  asked,  in  an 
agitated  voice. 

"Quite,  quite.  I  have  received  Mrs.  Tabor's 
confidences  in  the  matter,  and  there  never  wsJ  any 
engagement,"  she  answered. 

"Then  I  have  been  making  a  profound  mistake," 
he  returned.  "  Mrs.  Austin*"  he  went  on,  "  your  sym- 
pathy is  so  true  and  sincere,  that  I  do  not  mind 
telling  you  that  I  have  loved  Lucy  Tabor  all  my  life, 
and  that  till  I  die  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  love 
another." 

The  gathering  darkness  kindly  veiled  the  white 
sorrow  that  smote  Ellen  Austin's  face.  But  it  also 
hid  the  new  light  that  dawned  there  with  more  than 
mortal  beauty.  A  joy  came  to  Jier. keener  than  the 
anguish,  mingling  with  it,  so  that  she  could  not  tell 
which  was  the  anguish  and  which  the  joy.  She  could 
hold  the  cup  of  happiness  to  his  lips  which  was 
denied  to  hers. 

"You  loved  her  when  you  were  children,"  she 
murmured,  "and  you  love  her  stilL  Are  you  sure 
your  love  is  nnreturned  ?" 

"She  loved  me  as  a  okUd;  but  that  is  quite 
another  thing,"  he  answered.  "  She  seemed  to  care 
more  for  Mr.  Wildish  than  for  me."     (Oh,  Philip !) 

"  She  never  cared  for  Mr.  Wildish  at  all;  of  that 
I  am  quite  sure.  But  she  cares  for  some  one.  It 
never  struck  me  before,  but  it  may  be  for  you,"  said 
BUen,  thoughtfully.  The  idea — it  was  hardly  an 
idea,  it  was  the  instinct  of  a  supreme  moment — ^grew 
upon  her. 

"  How  do  you  knew  that  she  cares  for  some  one 
else?"  he  asked. 

"  I  received  a  hint  to  that  effect  from  her  mother. 
Till  this  moment  I  have  held  it  sacred.  I  never 
even  tried  to  guess  h^  girlish  secret ;  but  just  now 
I  feel  sure  that  it  is  you.  I  had  the  same  feeling 
for  a^moment  when  I  saw  you  together  on  tiie  night 
of  the  party." 

Her  companion  was  silent,  but  he  was  hastening 
onwards  with  increasing  swiftness.  EUfen  could 
scarce  keep  up  with  him,  and  together  they  reached 
the  little  knoll,  in  advance  of  Arthur  and  Ada. 
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When  they  had  aJl  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
brightening  moonlight.  Lacy  proposed  going  baok. 
"We  have  loitered  so  long/'  she  said;  "mamma 
will  be  wondering  what  has  beoome  of  us." 

Lucy  had  loosed  her  hold  of  her  father's  arm,  and 
was  about  to  take  it  again,  when  Ellen  gently  stepped 
between  them,  and  putting  her  arm  within  Mr. 
Tabor's,  fairly  carried  him  off,  leaving  Philip  to  take 
possession  of  Lucy  and  to  follow  them. 


CHAPTEB  XLIX. 

FBOK  STABUGHT  TO   GASLIGHT. 

Mbs.  Tabob  had  been  quite  ready  to  sit  down  to  the 
supper,  which  had  been  set,  by  her  directions,  with 
all  manner  of  tempting  yiands  for  her  guests,  and 
so  they  had  gone  at  once  into  the  dining-room*  The 
servant  had  turned  up  the  gas,  and  they  sat  down, 
expecting  the  rest  of  the  party  every  moment. 

"What  can  have  become  of  them?"  ''What 
can  they  be  about  P"  were  echoed  and  re-echoed  in 
various  tones  of  wonder  and  impatience,  as  the 
minutes  past,  and  the  dining-room  clock  showed  that 
the  best  part  of  an  hour  had  gone.  . 

At  leng^,  however,  they  made  their  appearance, 
Mr.  Tabor  entering  first,  followed  by  Philip  and 
Lucy,  and  all  three  seemingly  affected  by  the  change 
from  starlight  to  g^aslight,  for  they  came  in  blinking 
like  owls,  as  Mrs.  Tabor  afterwards  remarked.  But 
two  of  the  party  at  least  were  making  their  slightly 
dazzled  sensations  a  doak  to  cover  confusion  of 
another  sort,  as  that  acute  lady  was  presently  to 
discover. 

"Here  you  are  at  last!"  she  exclaimed  heartily. 
"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?" 

"Having  a  moonlight  walk,"  replied  Mr.  Tabor 
innocently,  making  for  an  arm-chair. 

"  And  what  have  you  done  with  Mrs.  Austin  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  is  too  tired  to  come  in.  She  hopes  you 
will  excuse  her.  She  is  quite  worn  out  with  her 
exertions,"  said  Mr.  Tabor.  "She  was  hardly  able 
to  speak  from  exhaustion." 

"Do  let  us  have  some  supper  now,"  said  Mrs. 
^abor ;  "  I  have  been  starving  all  day  on  a  bit  of  dry 
chicken.  Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  Lucy,"  she  added, 
seeing  her  daughter  quitting  the  room;  and  she 
motioned  to  the  others  to  take  their  seats  at  the 
table. 

But  Mrs.  Tabor's  comfortable  arrangements  seemed 
doomed  to  overthrow  on  that  particular  evening,  for 
Philip,  in  a  grave  aside,  had  asked  leave  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Tabor  in  private  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Tabor,  who  had  not  had  time  to  subside  into  his 
chair,  had  started  up  with  a  surprised  "  certainly/' 
and  led  the  way  out  of  the  room. 

Of  course,  Philip  had  not  intended  to  say  a  single 
word  to  Lucy  on  his  way  back  to  the  house,  except 
what  ^e  simplest  friendship  wafranted.  He  was  in 
no  position  to  claim  Lucy>  even  if  she  did  care  for 


him,  which  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  And  in- 
deed, if  he  had  chosen  his  own  way,  he  would  haye 
kept  aleof  from  her  that  evening,  and  they  ngpuld  all 
have  come  back  exactly  as  they  went  forth.  But  to 
find  himself  standing  beside  her,  with  just  enough  of 
light  to  meet  a  timid,  nay,  half -frightened  glanoSi  and 
to  take  her  hand  and  place  it  on  his  arm,  and  feel  it 
tremble  there ;  to  walk  on  in  silence,  with  the  stars 
shining  as  if  they  shone  for  very  sympathy,  with  puie 
and  fervent  love ;  to  sigh  and  hear  the  faintest  sigh 
in  answer,  was  more  than  PhUip's  philosophy  oould 
bear.  And  it  took  so  very  few  words  after  alL  He 
began  caressing  the  little  hand  that  lay  upon  hia 
arm,  with  the  old  gentle  fondness,  and  though  it 
trembled  more  than  ever  it  was  not  withdrawn. 
Then  he  murmured, "  Lucy/'  and  in  the  one  universal 
language  of  love  the  word  meant  more  than  a  mil- 
lion could  have  expressed  in  any  other.  And  Lucy 
answered,  "  Philip,"  and  in  that  strange  language  it 
meant  exactly  the  same.  Taken  together  they  stood 
for,  "  I  am  yours  and  you  are  mine,  for  we  love  each 
other." 

Then  they  paused  for  a  moment  and  dasped  each 
other's  hands,  and  linked  together  thus  they  came  on 
through  the  happy  darkness. 

But  it  was  like  Philip  not  to  be  able  to  sit  down  to 
his  £upper  in  peace,  and  allow  Mr.  Tabor  to  do  the 
same ;  but  to  insist  on  making  a  clean  breast  of  the 
matter  first.  No  wonder  either  that  Lucy  had  fled 
away  to  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  room  at  the  first 
hint  of  what  was  impending.  Mrs.  Tabor  was  in 
despair.  It  seemed  as  if  that  supper  of  hers  would 
never  get  itself  eatei^  for  again  the  time  passed  and 
again  the  question  was  re-echoed,  "  What  can  they 
be  about  to  keep  us  waiting  in  this  absurd  way  ?^'  H 
she  had  only  known,  I  think  she  would  have  joined 
Lucy,  who  was  looking  out  of  her  window  over  the 
dim  fragrant  fields  and  shedding  some  happy  tears, 
and  have  forgotten  aXL  about  her  supper  too. 

And  meantime  Philip  was  explaining  that  he  had 
been  to  blame,  and  had  said  what  he  intended  not  to 
have  said,  and  done  what  he  intended  not  to  have 
done ;  because  while  he  was  Mr.  Tabor's  debtor  he 
could  not  seek  to  marry  his  daughter. 

And  Mr.  Tabor  had  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
had  then  put  a  stop  to  that  part  of  it  by  giving  hia 
hand  to  Philip  and  telling  him,  not  without  emotion, 
that  he  had  made  him  a  happier  man  than  he 
thought  it  likely  he  should  be  again. 

And  when  Philip  again  adverted  to  that  debtor 
and  creditor  account,  and  signified  that  he  must  re- 
main unmarried  till  he  was  a  free  man,  Mr.  Tabor 
silenced  him  by  saying  that  he  should  have  it  all 
his  own  way  in  that  particular,  and  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  keep  Lu^y  a  few  years  longer.  "  She  is 
not  one,  I  think/'  he  added,  "  who  will  suffer  from  a 
long  engagement.  Her  mother  never  did,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  her  happiness  secure,  as  we  old  folks 
could  not  secure  it,"  and  Mr.  Tabor  sighed  over  the 
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inevitable.    Then  they  shook  hands  over  it  once 

more  and  went  into  the  dining-room. 
Hiis  time  they  were  received  in  silence.    I  think 

the  ezpreasion  of  both  their  faces,  so  gravely,  tenderly 
•  happy,  told  the  whole  story.    However,  Mr.  Tabor 

said,  looking  still  more  explicit  intelligence  at  his 

wife,  ''Mamma,  will  you  go  up  to  Lucy?" 

Then  after  a  little  pause,  during  which  Mrs. 
Torrance  was  unusually  vigilant,  and  Fanny  fell  to 

nodding  in  her  chair,  not  having  found  anything 
special  to  interest  her,  Lucy  re-appeared,  followed  by 
her  mother.  And  Lucy's  fair  cheek  was  flushed,  and 
Mrs.  Tabor's  eyes  honestly  red  with  crying,  but 
nothing  more  was  said.  Only  everything  was  known 
even  to  an  onlooker  like  Mrs.  Torrance,  though 
everybody  seemed  so  subdued  and  quiet.  And  the 
supper  was  eaten  at  last,  and  the  strangers  dismissed, 
for  the  one  who  remained  was  no  longer  a  stranger 
but  a  son. 

It  was  like  opened  paradise  to  Philip  to  find  him- 
self set  in  that  family  circle,  and  made  a  part  of  it, 
another  link  in  the  golden  circlet  which  promised  to 
be  the  more  united  that  its  links  were  so  few.  Lucy 
might  almost  have  been  jealous  of  it  had  it  been  in 
her  nature  to  be  so,  at  the  share  which  her  father  and 
mother  seemed  to  have  in  her  lover's  heart. 

Little  was  said  concerning  the  event  which  had  so 
changed  their  relations  to  each  other,  very  little  in- 
deed of  all  the  happiness  they  felt  was  expressed  in 
words.  As  sooi}  as  Mrs.  Torrance  and  Fanny  were 
gone,  Mrs.  Tiabor  went  over  to  Philip,  and  managing 
to  put  her  plump  hands  on  his  high  shoulders  kissed 
him  and  said,  '*  God  bless  you,  Philip !"  That  was 
all  But  the  four  sat  late  and  long  talking  as  only 
the  nearest  'vrho  are  also  the  dearest  talk  in  loving 
confidence,  and  when  Philip  rose  to  go  Mr.  Tabor 
would  have  liad  him  remain.  "  We  can  give  you  a 
bed,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  stay,  and  it  is  very  late." 
"Too  late,"  replied  Philip;  "but  my  poor  old 
landlady  will  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  if  I  do  not 
return."  He  had  been  amusing  them  with  the 
detaOs  of  his  life  in  lodgings.  "And  Mary,"  said 
Lacy,  "will  lie  down  on  the  door-mat.  Ton  had 
better  go,"  she  added,  always  considerate  for  others, 
and  her  mother  seconded  her,  and  so  Philip  was  sent 
home,  and  had  a  long  walk  in  the  starlight,  and  surely 
those  stars  were  softer  and  brighter  than  any  he  had 
ever  seen  before. 

Mrs.  Torrance  had  returned  home  in  a  very 
iuniable  mood.  Instead  of  feeling  aggrieved  at 
having  had  to  wait  for  her  supper  such  an  uncon- 
adonable  time«  she  'felt  delighted  at  the  accidental 
^nngement  which  had  enabled  her  to  witness  the 
HtUe  scene,  which  had  conveyed  so  much  to  her 
thoroughly  initiated  eyes.  To  be  present  on  such  an 
occasion  amply  compensated  her  for  any  amount  of 
Waitaiig 

Of  course  she  was  in  haste  to  retail  the  intelligence 
■^^  gathered;  and  if  her  daughter  had  retired  to 


her  room,  she  was  quite  prepared  to  follow  her 
thither  to  communicate  it  to  her.  She  found  her  in 
the  library,  however,  waiting  there  to  receive  her. 
Ellen  was  lying  on  a  couch,  out  of  the  circle  of  the 
lamplight,  and  Mrs.  Torrance  immediately  sat  down 
in  front  of  her  and  began  with  g^reat  volubility. 

"  The  moment  they  came  into  the  room,"  she  went 
on, "  I  saw  that  something  had  happened  from  Lucy's 
manner;  and  when  the  gentlemen  left  the  room 
together  I  felt  quite  sure  of  it.  When  they  came 
back,  and  Mrs.  Tabor  was  told  to  go  and  fetch  Lucy, 
I  knew  it  was  all  settled,  everybody  seemed  so  satis- 
fied. Well,  I  suppose  it  is  a  very  nice  arrangement, 
as  Mr.  Tenterden  may  have  the  business  some  day, 
but  I  never  cared  much  for  him.  He  has  behaved 
very  well,  no  doubt,  but  he  can't  have  anything  but 
what  Mr.  Tabor  chooses  to  give  him.  It's  worse  even 
than  that»"  she  went  on,  thinking  aloud ;  "he  must 
still  be  in  debt,  paying  off  that  money.  I  think  Lucy 
has  got  a  very  poor  bargain." 

"  Mamma,  I  am  very  tired."  sighed  Ellen  from  her 
sofa ;  "  I  think  I  shall  go  up-stairs  at  once,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

"  Very  well,"  s^id  her  mother,  a  little  discontented 
with  the  seeming  lack  of  interest  with  which  Ellen  ' 
received  her  story.  "Dear  me,  child !"  she  added,  "  I 
declare  you  are  looking  quite  ilL  You  are  white  as 
ashes.  How  little  you  can  bear  I"  she  ran  on,  as 
Ellen  rose  to  leave  her.  "  Just  look  at  me.  I  am  as 
fresh  as  possible,  and  I  stood  about  twice  as  much  as 
you  did." 

Ellen  Austin  kissed  her  mother  mechanically,  while 
these  last  words  sounded  dreamily  in  her  ears.  Some- 
how or  other  she  reached  her  own  room  and  fiung 
herself  into  a  chair  that  stood  in  the  window.  There 
was  light  enough  in  the  snnmier  heavens,  and  it 
streamed  into  the  room,  and  threw  across  the  floor 
panes  of  silver,  barred  with  black.  In  the  light 
again  she  sat,  pale  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  look- 
ing over  the  garden,  and  across  the  fleld  to  the  little 
slope  toward  which  she  had  walked  with  Philip. 

And  dose  at  hand,  vnth  only  the  partition  wall 
between  them,  Lucy  Tabor  was  sitting  in  the  moon- 
light too,  and  looking  in  the  same  direction,  lost  in 
happy  dreams,  from  which  she  roused  herself  to 
undress  and  sink  into  happy  slumber.  * 

But  Ellen  sat  far  into  the  night,  Wl  the  moon 
had  well-nigh  run  her  course,  and  the  stars  alone 
were  high.  Not  in  wilfulness  and  rebellion,  not 
indulging  in  the  wantonness  of  passionate  sorrow^ 
but  gaining  resignation  and  peace.  She  was  not  a 
child  to  wear  hers^  out  with  stormy  weeping, 
and  though  a  few  heavy  tears  would  fall— a'  sad 
relief — she  strove  to  restrain  them.  Her  tender 
and  dutiful  spirit  bent  meekly  in  acceptance  of 
her  lot,  and  so  she  could  murmur,  as  this  chapter 
of  her  life  was  laid  aside  with  her  garments, 
"  At  least  there  is  no  regret." 

{To  he  wnHnutd*) 


COMFORTABLE   WORDS.— III. 


SHOBT  BEABINGS  FOR  THE  SJCK-BOOM.      BY  THE  KEY.   GOKDON   CALTHBOP^  H.A.,  YICAB  OF  8T.  AUGUSTINE'S 
HI6HBURT;    AND   CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.   THE  LORD  MAYOR  OP  LONDON. 

*'  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though  cow  for  a  season,  if  need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations. "—1  Peter  1 6. 


^HE  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  kind  of 
paradox.  "  He  is  8orr®wful,"  as  the 
apostle  says,"  yet  alway  rejoicing.'* 
He  is  the  only  man  who  really  enjoys 
existence,  and  yet  he  would  not  stay  here  alway, 
for  he  feels  that  this  is  not  his  rest.  He  is  the  only 
man  who  understands  the  real  power  of  sin,  and 
truly  shrinks  from  it ;  and  yet  he  is  the  only  man 
who  can  regard  sin  as  a  vanquished  foe. 

Something  of  this  paradoxical  tone  appears  in 
the  passage  before  us.  St.  Peter  is  writing  to 
persons  who  are  evidently  passing  through  a  great 
fight  of  afflictions.  They  are  suffering  now;  they 
are  expecting  to  suffer  ere  long  more  keenly  still. 
There  is  a  "fiery  trial  **  awaiting  them.  It  will  come 
upon  them  soon.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  are  naturally  depressed  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  deep- 
seated  feeling  in  their  breasts  which  underlies  the 
sadness,  and  which  is  not  disturbed  by  it — the 
feeling  that  they  are  begotten  again  to  a  glorious 
inheritance,  and  that  they  are  kept  by  the  power 
of  God,  to  become  in  the  end  possessors  of  it. 

In  examining  the  words,  then,  let  us  consider, 
first,  the  sadness,  and  afterwards,  the  rejoicing. 

(1)  It  is  worth  while  observing  that  the  apostle 
allows  for  the  mental  depression  so  frequently 
caused  by  sorrow.  *'  Ye  are  in  heaviness,"  he  says. 
Some  good  people  trouble  themselves  because 
they  find  their  spirits  giving  way,  their  hearts 
weighed  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  load  which  is 
laid  upon  them.  They  take  themselves  to  task  for 
not  being  always  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind ;  and 
thus  they  increase  unnecessarily  the  acuteness  of 
their  trial,  the  weight  of  their  sorrow.  Would  it  not 
be  well  for  them  to  consider  that  the  body  plays  its 
part  in  matters  of  religion;  that  the  spirits  may  sink 
and  no  harm  be  done ;  that  we  may  be  depressed, 
and  yet  never  really  question  the  lovingkindness 
and  tenderness  of  our  heavenly  Father  towards 
us  ?  The  Psalmist  says,  **  He  knoweth  our  frame, 
He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust."  God 
does  not  forget  our  feebleness ;  He  compassionates 
it.  He  does  not  judge  harshly  of  us,  because  we 
are  "  in  heaviness,"  when  we  are  passing  through 
manifold  temptations. 

Another  thing  may  be  noticed :  the  trouble  is 
"  for  a  season."  To  these  who  are  suficring,  suf- 
fering seems  painfully  long ;  but  after  all  it  is  only 
for  a  time.  Sooner  or  later  the  end  comes ;  and 
what  the  length  of  the  trial  shall  be  is  decided  by 


the  unerring  wisdom  and  infinite  love  of  our 
God,  The  refiner  sits  by  the  crucible  watching 
the  process,  and  watching  the  fire  by  means  of 
which  the  process  is  being  carried  on.  As  tho 
scum  rises  to  the  top,  he  clears  it  away,  leaving 
the  pure  metal  behind.  But  when  the  work  he  has 
in  view  is  done,  he  removes  the  fire.  He  does  not 
allow  the  fiames  to  blaze  a  single  moment  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  God  determines  what 
the  length  of  the  "  season"  shall  be;  but  anyhow 
it  is  only  for  a  season. 

"  If  need  be,"  says  the  apostle ;  that  is,  **  since 
there  is  a  need  for  the  trial"  Sometimes  we  are 
enabled  to  connect  our  trouble  with  a  particular 
fault  or  sin,  and  then  we  feel  that  we  are  suffering 
special  and  necessary  discipline  on  that  account. 
And  perhaps,  if  we  were  perfectly  honest  with  our- 
selves, the  connection  might  be  more  ITrequently 
traced.  But  at  other  times  we  cannot  explain, 
except  in  a  general  way,  why  we  are  severely  dealt 
with.  Yet,  as  the  apostle  says,  there  is  a  need  for 
tiie  treatment  to  which  we  are  subjected.  The 
trial  does  not  befall  us  by  chance.  It  has  been 
directed  by  unerring  wisdom  to  some  particular 
end ;  and  happy  shall  we  be  if  we  succeed  in  learn- 
ing our  lesson — in  understanding  what  especial 
message  the  Lord  our  God  is  sending  to  us. 

(2)  Lastly  we  consider  the  "rejoicing."  In 
spite  of  the  sadness,  there  is  a  deep-seated  foun- 
tain of  contentment  in  the  Christian's  soul.  He 
has  the  assurance  of  his  heavenly  inheritance.  He 
has  peace,  in  the  seuse  of  reconciliation ;  peace, 
in  the  fact  of  having  found  his  home  and  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  God.  Disturbed,  overclouded  that 
peace  may  be  sometimes — but  still  it  is  there.  His 
condition  does  not  depend  upon  his  own  variable 
moods,  but  upon  the  word  and  the  love  of  his 
heavenlj  Father.  They  tell  us  that  out  on  the  open 
sea,  when  the  wildest  storms  arise,  and  billows 
run  high,  and  fleets  are  tossed  like  corks  upon 
the  waves,  it  is  only,  after  all,  the  surface  of  the 
water  that  is  troubled.  Below  the  confusion  and 
the  tumult  lie  calm  depths  which  no  wind  can 
ruffle,  no  current  disturb.  Have  we  not  here  an 
emblem  of  the  Christian  heart?  That  heart  is 
sensitive  enough ;  it  feels  pain  and  sorrow  keenly 
— ^more  keenly,  perhaps,  than  others ;  it  is  ofleu- 
tiraes  saddened,  troubled,  depressed;  but  under 
the  troubled  surface  lies  a  profound  contentment, 
a  restful  feeling  which  the  worid  cannot  give,  and 
can  never  take  away. 
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WILLIE'S    SISTER 


IK  TWO  FABTS. 


PAET  I. 

DME  along,  Jenny ;  do  waJk  quickly,  or 
they'll  see  which  way  we  go.  What  a 
time  you  were  dressing." 

'  Yes,  I  couldn't  help  it ;  nurse  would 
put  on  this  clean  frock.     How  far  shall 
we  have  to  walk,  WiUie  ?" 

*  Not  very  far ;  Tom  says  it's  only  three  miles." 

"T3iree  miles!  why,  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  walk  so  far  as  that." 

"Yes,  you  will;  only  let's  be  quick  and  turn  this 
eorner,  then  no  one  will  be  able  to  see  us." 

Willie  and  Jenny  Howard  were  the  only  children 
of  tke  Squire  of  Marshden,  a  pretty  little  village  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England.  They  were 
left  motherless  when  very  young,  but  had  been  very 
carefally  brought  up  by  their  father,  and  taught 
together  by  him  until  Willie  was  ten  years  old,  when 
it  was  deemed  advisable  that  he  should  go  to  school, 
in  order  that  lie  might  mix  with  boys  of  his  own 
age.  He  was  accordingly  driven  backwards  and 
forwardB  every  day  to  a  large  school  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town.  He  got  on  very  well  with  his  lessons 
there,  and  liked  it ;  but  his  father,  who  watched  him 
very  narrowly,  begun  to  feel  concerned,  after  he  had 
been  there  a  year  and  a  half,  at  discovering  symptoms 
of  selfishness  growing  upon  him :  he  was  not  quite 
80  gentla  with  his  little  sister  as  he  used  to  be ;  not 
that  he  meant  to  be  unkind,  but  from  sheer  thought- 
lessness. Forgetting  her  want  of  strength — ^f or  sho 
was  a  very  delicate  child — he  wished  her  to  join  in 
loagh  games  such  as  they  played  at  his  school,  and 
became  quite  pat  out  if  she  pleaded  fatigue,  saying 
he  wished  she  was  like  other  girls. 

Hfr.  Howard  wsA  called  away  from  home,  just  before 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  in  consequence  of 
the  severe  illness  of  a  friend,  and  on  leaving  charged 
the  servants  to  take  every  possible  care  of  the 
children  during  his  absence. 

Now  Willie  had  heaid  from  the  boys  at  school  of 
a  fair  that  was  going  on  at  some  little  distance  from 
hia  home,  and  had  received  such  glowing  accounts  of 
the  doings  there  that  he  came  home  full  of  it  one 
^7  to  his  sister.  His  exaggerations  of  the  previously 
^^^gerated  accounts  he  had  received  from  his 
Mhoolfellows  quite  filled  Jenny's  mind  with  the  con- 
Tiction  that  it  was,  indeed,  something  wonderful  to 
see.  and  she  fuUy  joined  in  his  desire  to  go. 

"Oh,  I  do  wish  papa  was  at  home  to  take  us,"  said 
she.  "  Do  you  think  it  will  be  over  before  he  comes 
back?" 

"Yes,  long  before;  why,  he  told  nurse,  in  his 
niUss  this  morning,  that  he  shouldn't  be  home  for  a 
month." 

"Shan  I  ask  nurse  to  take  usf" 


"No;  she  would  spoil  all  the  fun.  We  should 
have  to  walk  about  all  the  time,  taking  hold  of  her 
hands ;  and  I  should  feel  dreadfully  ashamed  if  we 
met  one  of  the  boys,  to  be  seen  led  about  by  a  nurse ; 
besides,  she  would  be  frightened  to  death  of  the 
guns.  I  can't  bear  old  women.  No,  I  tell  you' what 
we'll  do — we'll  go  alone." 

'*  But  we  mustn't." 

"Yes,  we  may  if  we  don't  tell  any  one.  Papa 
promised  me  a  long  time  ago  that  he  would  take  me 
to  a  fair  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough.  I'm  sure  he 
wouldn't  mind  our  going ;  and  if  we  don't,  we  may 
not  have  another  chance."  *  , 

"I  think  we  had  better  not  go  alone,  because 
there  are  so  many  gipsies  at  fairs,  and  you  know 
they  often  steal  little  children." 

"I  should  just  like  to  see  them  trying  to  run  away 
with  one  of  us.  They  only  take  stupid  little  children 
of  five  and  six,  who  don't  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  No ;  we'U  pretend  to  go  for  a  walk,  as 
we  always  do  on  half -holidays,  and  then  go  off  to  the 
fair ;  but  whatever  you  do,  don't  say  a  word  about 
it  to  any  one." 

It  required  much  persuasion  on  Willy's  part  to 
convince  Jenny  that  it  would  be  quite  right  for  them 
to  go  without  letting  any  one  know,  for  she  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  confiding  every  little 
thing  to  the  nurse,  whom  she  loved  almost  as  & 
mother;  but  Willie  persevered,  and  finally  gained 
his  point. 

The  following  Saturday  afternoon,  after  collecting 
their  little  savings  together,  they  started  off  on  their 
journey  along  the  fields,  thinking  they  were  less 
likely  to  meet  any  one  they  knew  by  that  way  than 
if  they  went  along  the  high  road.  They  walked 
along  very  briskly  for  some  time  in  the  highest 
spirits,  Jenny  trying  her  hardest  to  keep  up  with 
Willie's  long,  quick  steps;  but  her  breath  became 
short,  and  she  was  at  length  obliged  to  ask  him  to 
walk  a  little  slower.  He  did  so  very  unwillingly, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  he  wished  she  wasn't  "  such 
a  puffy  old  woman," 

"  Why,  you're  more  like  an  old  woman  of  eighty," 
said  he,  "  than  a  girl  of  nine." 

"I  can't  help  it,  dear  WiUy.  I  do  wish  I  was 
strong  like  other  little  girls." 

"  Yes,  so  do  I.  Why,  there's  Tom  Eamned's  little 
sister  Lucy  plays  cricket  splendidly,  and  can  walk  as 
far  as  he  can." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  Lucy  for  a  sister 
instead  of  me  ?"  said  Jenny,  sadly. 

Willie  looked  round  at  the  little  serious,  flushed 
face  for  a  moment,  then  sadd,  in  a  very  different 
tone,  "Why,  of  course  I  wouldn't  like  any  sister 
better  than  you;  although  Lucy  is  strong,  she  isn't 


half  60  kind  as  you  are ;  she  ne7er  gives  Tom  any 
of  her  pocket-money^  like  you  do  me." 

A  delighted,  most  loving  smile  passed  over  the 
little  girl's  face,  as  she  caught  hold  of  Willie's  arm 
and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  him,  saying,  "  If  you  will 
only  sit  on  this  stile  just  two  minutes,  I  shall  be  able 
to  walk  as  fast  as  you." 

Willie  consented,  and  they  sat  down.  They  had 
become  very  warm  whilst  walking,  but  after  having 
been  seated  some  little  time,  Jenny  commenced 
shivering.  It  was  one  of  those  days  on  which 
people,  deceived  by  the  shining  sun,  and  forgetting 
to  watch  in  which  direction  the  wind  blows,  go  out 
in  thin  clothing,  and  come  home  with  colds.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly  when  Jenny's  nurse  dressed 
her  in  a  pretty  but  thin  dress,  never  thinking,  of 
course,  where  she  was  going,  nor  that  she  would  sit 
on  a  stile  when  overheated,  allowing  the  cold  wind 
to  play  havoc  with  her  delicate  chest.  But  so  it 
was ;  the  poor  child,  as  she  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
flhivering  on  such  a  warm  day,  little  guessed  of  what 
it  was  the  forerunner. 

With  renewed  vigour  they  started  off  again,  and 
I  am  afraid  Willie  was  almost  glad  his  sister  felt 
cold,  for  it  was  an  extra  inducement  to  make  her 
walk  faster  in  order  to  get  warm;  he  went  faster 
and  faster,  until  in  his  excitement  he  again  forgot 
Jenny's  weakness. 

"  Oh,  do  come  along,"  said  he ;  "  we  shall  never 
get  there  if  you  don't  walk  foster." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  come.  Is  it  much  farther  ? 
l^urse  will  be  so  cross  if  we're  late." 

"  But  we  shan't  be  late  if  you're  only  quick." 

"  Oh  !  do  look,  Willie  !  I  can  see  some  people  in 
the  air  in  things  just  like  boats ;  there's  another— 
oh!  there 're  a  lot  of  them  going  round  one  after  the 
other.     Let's  run." 

Willie  did  not  want  twice  inviting  to  do  that; 
he  started  off  at  once,  taking  advantiige  of  Jenny's 
excitement ;  but  they  soon  had  to  content  themselves 
with  walking  again. 

"  I  saw  such  a  lot  of  vans  going  there  this  morn- 
ing," said  Willie,  "with 'large  pictures  outside;  there's 
a  giant  and  a  dwarf  there,  a  man  who  eats  fire,  and 
no  end  of  other  things ;  there's  one  man  that  lets  a 
big  snaJce  crawl  all  about  him." 

"  Oh,  fancy,  seeing  a  real  giant !  I  wonder  if  he  is 
as  big  as  the  one  in  '  Jack  the  Giant  Killer ;  *  I  shall 
be  so  frightened  if  he  is." 

"  But  they  won't  let  him  touch  any  one,  yeu  goose; 
lie  is  put  in  a  place  by  himself,  and  people  oply  go 
-and  look  at  him.  We're  very  nearly  there  now,  it's 
just  round  that  turning." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  fair  they  were  -perteotlj 
bewildered ;  poor  little  Jenny  was  quite  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  rough-looking  people,  and  at 
the  loud  harsh  Toices  of  men,  calling  out  with  their 
utmost  strength  about  the  wonders  of  their  different 
entertainments,  and  between  each  speech  making 


most  deafening  noises  by  beating  on  immense  gongs. 
They  went  in  to  see  the  giant  and  the  dwarf,  the 
fire-eating  man,  a  wonderful  conjuror,  and  Willie 
was  in  a  dreadful  way  because,  after  having  paid 
for  seeing  those  and  bought  some  cake,  they  had 
exliausted  their  little  capital,  and  would  not  be  able 
to  see  some  beautiful  wax-works  that  were  to  be 
shown  in  the  evening.  They  were  both  so  excited 
that  they  thought  nothing  of  the  time,  but  went 
about  in  the  crowd  until  evening,  Jenny  clinging  as 
tightly  as  she  could  all  the  time  to  Willie's  arm. 
He  was  pushing  his  way  through  a  g^np  of  men, 
when,  on  looking  up,  he  caught  sight  of  his  father's 
groom.  He  was  terrified,  and  tried  to  hide  himBelf ; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  do  so  the  man  came  up  to 
them,  and  immediately  began  scolding  Willie,  and 
taking  hold  of  a  hand  of  each,  led  them  out  into  the 
road.  Fortunately  he  had  a  conveyance  waiting  there 
for  him,  as  he  had  just  gone  in  to  look  at  the  fair  on 
his  way  home  from  the  stearest  village;  so  after 
having  frightened  both  nearly  out  of  their  lives,  he 
put  them  into  it  and  drove  homeward. 


"THE   QUIYEB"  BIBLE    CLASS. 

153.  Where  do  we  first  meet  with  the  word  "tern- 
pie  "  in  Holy  Scripture  ? 

154.  How  many  of  the  Evangelists  record  the  fact 
that  a  crown  of  thorns  was  placed  on  the  head  of  onr 
Lord  before  He  suffered  ? 

155.  Quote  two  passages  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  which  indicate  that  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus  was  descended  from  David.  * 

156.  "And  the  men,  which  Moses  sent  to  search 
the  land,  and  made  all  the  congregation  to  murmur 
against  him,  died  by  the  plague  before  the  Lord." 
Kame  two  of  the  spies  who  were  not  thus  cut  off,  and 
give  the  passage  in  which  tliis  is  stated. 

157.  Which  one  of  the  sacred  writers  refers  to  the 
lion  as  "  the  strongest  among  beasts  P" 

168.  Where  does  the  prophet  Isaiah  record  bless- 
ings promised  to  those  who  keep  the  Sabbath  f 

159.  Jesus  was  bom  at  "Bethlehem  of  Judea" 
(Matt.  ii.  1).  Name  another  Bethlehem  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

160.  In  his  instructions  to  Solomon  respecting  the 
Temple  and  its  furniture,  David  informs  his  aon 
whence  he  obtained  the  patterns  thereof.  Quote  the 
exact  words. 

AiirSWEBS  TO  QTJSSTI0N8  ON  PAGE  868. 
138.  Job  xvi.  11. 

130.  St.  Mark  (xi.  13)  adds:  "For  the  time  of 
figs  was  not  yet."    See  Matt.  xxi.  19. 

140.  Mark  vi.  3. 

141.  See  John  xiz.  25. 

142.  Ezekiel  (zziv.  15—18). 

143.  Job  xzxviiL  7. 

144.  In  Judges  viiL  26.  / 
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{Dravm  by  E.  Wagnkr.) 

FLEETING. 

'  He  fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  nerer  oontinneth  in  one  stay.' 


kOTHING  on  earth  continues  in  one  stay — 
I    Day  ever  xnoyes  to  night,  and  night  to  day ; 
-^  Spring    chases    Winter,    Summer  treads    on 
Spring, 
TOL.  nc. 


Then    at    the    voice    of    Autumn    spreads    her 

wing. 
And  flies  afar — ^then,  all  their  glory  past. 
Through  naked  l^ranches  howls  the  wintry  blast. 
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Nothing  on  eaxth  continues  in  one  stay — 

The  sordid  fpmh  turns  beautiful  and  g&y. 

See  how  she  flutters  in  the  summer  sun ; 

But  look  again,  her  joyous  race  is  run ; 

The  sun  is  veiled^  the  storm  beats  fierce  and  loud. 

And  her  drenched  pinions  serve  but  for  a  shroud. 

Nothing  on  earth  continues  in  one  stay — 
The  raven  locks  of  other  years  are  grey ; 
The  eyes,  as  keen  and  piercing  as  a  bird's. 
Peer  through  the  glasses  at  the  mingling  words ; 
The  mind,  too,  suffers  change ;  the  memory  fails. 
Halts  at  old  faces,  tells  her  twice-told  tales. 

Nothing  on  earth  continues  in  one  stay — 

Bad  men  grow  worse,  or  learn  to  weep  and  pray ; 

Around  us  falls  the  deepening  gloom  of  night. 


Or  dayspring  mellowB  into  perfect  light; 
The  children  of  the  kingdom  sin  and  die. 
The  blood  of  Jesus  makes  the  far  off  nigh. 

Nothing  on  earth  con<&inues  in  one  stay — 
Death  comes  at  last,  and  turns  us  into  day ; 
Loosed  is  the  silver  cord ;  the  gulden  bowl 
And  wheel  lie  broken ;  and  the  wondering  soul. 
Borne  far  away,  from  scenes  and  thoughts  of  earth. 
In  joy  or  woe  sees  Him  who  gave  her  birth. 

There  good  and  bad  continue  in  one  stay, 

'Tis  outer  darkness  or  eternal  day ; 

No  rust  in  heaven  to  dim  the  precious  gold, 

No  sin,  to  make  the  loving  service  cold ; 

No  hope  in  hell ;  no  Saviour  to  redeem. 

Then  seek  the  Lord  to-day,  for  life  is  but  a  dream ! 


THE    MYSTERY   OF   THE  DIVINE    CAREFULNESS. 

"  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost."— John  vi.  12. 


baskets 


^HIS  command  of  our  Lord  to  *'  gather 
up  the  fragments,"  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  other  Evangelists,  although 
all  agree  in  the  &ct  that  twelve 
fragments  were  gathered  up.  The 
union  of  such  carefulness  with  such  creative 
power  impresses,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  heavenly 
character  on  the  narrative.  It  is  a  thing  of  which 
an  impostor  would  not  have  thought,  an  incident 
which  no  mere  invention  of  human  intellect  would 
have  devised.  "Nature,  as  the  mirror  of  the 
Divine  perfections,  places  everywhere  before  our 
eyes  the  same  combination  of  boundless  muni- 
ficence and  of  frugal  economy  in  unfolding  her 
riches  and  imparting  her  blessings." 

The  miracle  here  narrated  of  feeding  the  five 
thousand  is  well  calculated  to  teach  us  many 
important  lessons.  We  are  especially  reminded  by 
it  of  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  Lord  from 
beaven,  of  His  imfailing  compassion  for  the  sor- 
rowing children  of  men,  and  of  His  ever-constant 
wish  to  minister  to  their  necessities,  and  to  do 
them  good.  And  we  ought  farther  to  be  reminded 
by  it  of  our  own  want  and  spiritual  destitution,  of 
the  aspect  of  Christ  Himself  as  the  broad  which 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  of  His  infinite 
fulness;  a  fulness  which  dwells  only  in  Him  to 
supply  every  need,  satisfy  every  desire,  and  fill 
up  every  aching  void  in  the  human  soul. 

But  our  business  here  is  chiefly  with  this  com- 
mand of  our  Lord,  with  the  principle  it  involves 
and  the  truth  which  it  teaches.  "  Gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost." 

The  command,  of  course,  indicates  a  desire  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  for  He  could  not  command  that 
which  He  did  not  desire.  And  since  it  was  the 
desire  of  Christ,  it  must  have  been  a  desire  in  the 


Divine  mind,  the  desire  of  God.  From  its  nature, 
we  may  justly  regard  it  as  coming  in  the  form  and 
with  the  authority  of  a  law.  We  can,  it  is  true, 
easily  conceive  the  Divine  Being,  under  some 
special  circumstances,  desiring,  commanding  and 
efiecting,  in  regard  to  man,  that  which  He  might 
not  see  fit  to  do  at  another  time  or  under  different 
circumstances.  But  the  clause  which  is  here  added 
as  the  reason  of  this  command,  "that  nothing 
may  be  lost,"  seems  clearly  to  indicate  a  principle 
in  the  mind  of  God — a  law  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. 

These  words,  then,  are  suggestive  and  indicative 
of  such  a  law,  the  evidences  and  operation  of 
which  are  not  confined  to  material  objects,  bat 
enter  into  the  spheres  of  the  moral  and  spiritual, 
and  claim  for  it  a  place  and  an  influence  in  onr 
consideration  of  every  department  of  the  Divine 
dominion.  We  may  learn  some  trath  to  do  na 
good  if  we  consider  this  law  in  operation,  and 
glance  at  some  illustrations  of  it  in  the  spheres  of 
nature,  providence,  and  religion. 

I.  Look  at  it  in  ilie  sphere  of  Nature,  In  the 
works  which  God  has  made,  and  in  the  physical 
processes  which,  in  His  wisdom  and  power,  He  is 
constantly  caiTyin<;  on,  this  prinoiple  is  abundantly 
manifest.  Even  although  science  is  but  yet,  36  to 
speak,  in  its  infancy  regarding  many  of  the  laws 
of  the  material  world,  enough  is  known  to  show 
very  impressively  the  operation  of  the  principle 
that  nothing  is  lost.  And  every  Buccessive  dis- 
covery may  be  shovm  to  be,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, a  further  development  of  this  law.  Amidst 
all  action  and  reaction,  amidst  all  prodnotion  and 
decay,  in  life  or  in  death,  nothing  is  absolutely 
lost.  The  water  that  is  spilt  u]K>n  the  ground,  or 
the  passing  shower  that  descends  upon  the  earth. 
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ig  not  losL  It  will  either  sink  into  the  soil  to 
promote  vegetation,  or  be  evaporated  into  the 
atmosphere  to  minister  to  the  component  parts  of 
the  air  which  we  breathe.  Those  leaves  which 
strew  your  path  so  thickly  in  the  autumn,  when 
all  Tegetation  begins  to  die,  are  not  lost.  Their 
finely-wrought  and 'beauteous  texture  may  perbh, 
but  their  very  decay  and  decomposition  minister 
to  the  verdure,  beauty,*  and  abundance  of  the 
retarniag  foliage  of  succeeding  seasons.  The  very 
fael  which  is  consumed  in  the  fire  is  not  lost,  for 
apart  from  its  influences  while  burning,  the  gases 
which  it  engenders  and  the  ashes  which  it  leaves, 
minister  in  other  departments  to  the  harmony  and 
psrfectibn  of  Nature.  So  with  the  breath  which 
we  inspire  and  then  exhale,  impure  and  loaded  as 
it  is  with  the  carbon  of  the  animal  frame,  although 
unfit  again  for  healthfid  respiration,  it  is  not 
really  lost.  The  impurities  which  it  contains  are 
needful  to  vegetable  life,  and  the  vegetable  world 
returns  it  again  purified  and  fit  for  the  organs  of 
man.  The  compensations  of  Nature  in  her  various 
processes  are  wonderful  indeed,  and  the  more 
minutely  that  they  are  examined,  the  more  dearly 
is  the  evidence  seen  that  nothing  is  lost.  The 
very  storm  which  descends  with  violence,  engaging 
the  elements  of  Nature  in  the  fiercest  warfare, 
while  it  may  partially  injure  vegetation,  and 
appear,  for  the  time,  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
hasbandmauj  is  not  lost ;  and  oftener  than  not  its 
influence  is  felt  in  the  destruction  of  atmospheric 
agencies  whioh,  if  allowed  to  operate,  would  have 
cast  the  shadow  of  famine  over  the  land.  There 
are  many  things  in  Nature  whioh  we  may  not 
be  able  to  see,  or  penetrate,  or  comprehend ;  but 
in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  nothing  is 
lost  And  surely,  in  reference  to  all  such  matters, 
where  we  have  to  deal  with  the  blessings  of  Nature 
or  the  bounties  of  Providence,  we  are  thus  im- 
pressively taught  the  impropriety  and  the  evil  of 
needless  expenditure  and  thoughtless  waste.  But 
there  are  still  more  important  exhibitions  of  the 
principle  than  these. 

U.  Think  of  it  in  the  sphere  of  Providence.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  for  us  practically  to 
recognise  the  Divine  supremacy  in  all  departments 
of  His  dominion.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  the 
G«d  of  Nature  and  of  Providence.  The  wisdom 
that  inspired  the  sacred  Page  is  the  wisdom  that 
presides  in  the  world  of  matter  and  in  the  circle  of 
events.  There  is  much  in  Providence  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  comprehension  and  the  power  of  our 
nnravolraent.  Yet  there  is  enough,  obvious  and 
intelligible,  to  testify  to  ns  the  operation  of  the 
la\y  that  nothing  is  lost.  If  it  be  true  that  God 
numbers  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  that 
Without  His  permission  or  knowledge  not  even  a 
sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground,  then  we  may  be 
assured  that  nothing^of  all  those  influences  and 


agencies,  those  circumstances  and  events  which 
we  call  Providence,  wiU  be  lost.  They  are  all 
tending  to  mark  out  some  purpose  in  the  history 
of  individuals,  families,  and  nations.  That  circum- 
stance which  we  may  regard  as  trifling  and  of  no 
importance,  that  event  which  may  pass  before  our 
eyes  or  in  our  own.  experience  without  evoking 
thought  or  exciting  feeling,  tkat  incident  of 
yesterday  which  is  gone  to  be  no  more  remem- 
bered, is  not  lost  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Almighty,  but  serves  a  purpose  in  our  lot,  and  has 
a  place  in  the  completeness  of  our  life  and  in  the 
course  of  our  destiny.  Nothing  is  lost.  The 
constant  application  of  this  truth  would  exercise  a 
mighty  practical  influence  on  us  for  good. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  Moses — his  being 
placed  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  his  discovery 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  may*Beem  to  us  marvel- 
lous .incidents,  especially  in  connection  with  his 
subsequent  training  in  the  court  of  the  Egyptian 
king,  his  education  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  land, 
and  his  participation  in  the  refinements  and 
luxuries  of  a  royal  palace.  Yet  nothing  in  his 
history  was  lost.  He  was  to  be  the  leader  and 
lawgiver  of  Israel,  and  it  was  meet  for  him 
to  have  a  proper  training  for  such  a  post. 

In  like  manner  if  we  trace  the  history  of  David, 
from  his  father's  sheepfold  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
or  the  history  of  Abraham,  from  his  departure  from 
his  country  and  his  kindred  until  he  was  gathered 
unto  his  fathers,  nothing  in  either  case  was  lost ; 
for  the  one  was  thereby  fitted  to  be  the  king,  and 
the  other  trained  to  that  unhesitating  confidence 
in  God  which  was  to  make  him  the  &.ther  and  the 
pattern  of  the  faithful  in  every  age. 

And  so,  if  we  pass  from  individuals  to  nations^ 
the  same  truth  holds  good.  It  might  seem  to 
us  a  strange  thing  to  send  a  nation  who  were  to 
be  the  conservators  of  God's  truth  and  worship 
on  the  earth  into  bondage  for  several  centuries  at 
the  very  outset  of  their  history — to  subject  them 
to  the  cruelties  of  oppression  and  the  degrada- 
tions of  a  hard  slavery ;  but  now  we  know  that 
nothing  in  that  bondage  was  lost  upon  their  future 
history.  Thereby  they  were  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
obedience,  and  to  come  forth  as  a  new  material 
prepared  to  receive  the  mouldings  of  a  master- 
hand  and  the  impress  of  a  governing  mind.  And 
in  ages  afterwards,  amidst  their  many  provocations 
and  repeated  rebellions  against  God«  why  send 
them  as  a  punishment  to  a  different  and  distant 
land  to  remain  in  exile  and  bondage  for  a  period  of 
seventy  years?  Nothing  in  that  exile  was  lost: 
for  apart  from  its  influence  on  themselves,  thereby 
the  God  of  Israel  became  known  amongst  nations 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  known  His  name 
or  had  the  evidence  of  His  moral  glory ;  and  the 
world  was  thus  better  prepared  for  the  advent  of 
the  promised  Bedeemen 
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Whether  we  see  it  or  not,  then,  we  may  be 
assured  of  this,  that  in  the  ways  of  Providence 
nothing  is  lost.  The  most  trifling  incident  of  life 
may  be  the  crisis  of  our  being,  the  turning-point 
of  destiny.  Nothing  ought  to  bo  disregarded  by 
us ;  and  the  devout  study  of  events,,  the  earnest 
contemplation  of  Frovidene,  would  tend  materially 
to  make  us  a  wiser  and  a  happier  race.  That  we 
have  no  control  over  much  that  we  may  see  or  feel 
or  hear  of,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  seek  to 
watch  the  control  of  God.  He  doeth  all  things 
well  i  and  as  nothing  comes  by  chance,  so  nothing 
is  lost  in  the  universe  of  influences  and  events. 
But  we  advance  to  a  higher  region,  and 

m.  Consider  this  truth  in  the  sphere  of  Beligion. 
Religion  is  the  grand  business  which  lies  between 
the  soul  and  God — ^that  which  pertains  to  the 
spiritual  and  the  eternal  interests  of  man.  The 
design  and  practical  influence  of  Divine  revelation 
are  to  form  the  human  character  anew,  and  subdue 
the  world  to  God.  The  religion  of  Christ  carries 
on  and  works  out  the  Divine  purpose  in  reference 
to  the  individual  and  the  race.  It  is  well  for  us, 
audit  will  be  for  our  safety  and  encouragement  in 
this  grand  purpose  and  process,  to  see  and  feel 
that  nothing  is  lost.  God*s  word,  and  the  moral 
influences  which  directly  or  indirectly  it  sets  on 
foot,  never  return  to  Him  void.  In  our  relations 
to  God  and  eternity,  there  are  many  manifesta- 
tions of  this  law.  It  holds  good  in  the  formation 
of  individual  character,  in  the  exercise  of  personal 
influence,  and  beyond  these,  in  the  furtherance 
and  progress  of  the  Divine  purposes  on  the 
earth. 

We  see  it  (1)  in  the  formation  of  individual 
character.  Here,  assuredly,  nothing  is  lost;  a 
truth  which,  alas !  we  are  ever  prone  to  forget, 
God  has  so  formed  our  moral  nature,  and  has  bo 
adapted  moral  agencies,  and  surrounded  us  with 
moral  influences,  that  absolutely  nothing  in  our 
course  or  character  can  be  said  to  be  lost.  Apart 
even  from  the  direct  and  immediate  bearing  which 
every  man's  conduct  may  have  on  his  everlasting 
welfare,  there  is  a  positive  connection  between 
every  thought  of  his  mind,  every  emotion  of  his 
heart,  every  word  of  his  mouth,  and  every  action 
of  his  life,  and  his  progress  in  that  which  is  good 
or  that  which  is  evil  No  unholy  desire,  no  impure 
imagination,  is  lost.  No  vain  thought,  no  sinful 
passion,  is  lost.  No  idle  w6rd,  no  wicked  deed, 
is  lost  We  may  treat  these  things  with  indif- 
ference as  they  pass.  To  spend  an  hour  in  foolish 
talk  or  sinfol  company  may  appear  a  matter  of 
small  importance.  To  indulge  in  a  little  deceit,  or 
envy,  or  pride,  or  slander,  may  appear  a  matter 
of  trifling  moment;  perad  venture,  it  may  promote 
our  own  purposes,  or  serve  our  own  reputation. 
And  in  the  world's  opinion  it  may  be  so ;  bat  we 
may  be  assured  of  this,  that  nothing  is  lost  of  all 


that  we  do.  Every  sidfol  indulgence  gives  a  touch 
to  the  character,  fiHing  up  its  mgged  outline  and 
preparing  it  for  destruction.  Every  bad  thought 
and  deed  makes  the  heart  worse,  and  the  power  of 
depravity  stronger.  It  may  be  the  action  or  the 
exercise  of  a  moment,  but  it  abideth  ever.  80, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  holy  aspiration,  every 
righteous  victory  over  sin,  every  resisted  tempta- 
tion, every  noble  deed  of  self-denial  or  benevolence 
from  love  to  Christ,  purifies  the  conscience, 
strengthens  virtue,  and  gives  additional  beauty  to 
the  character. .  No  secret  prayer,  no  silent  tear, 
is  lost.  No  holy  desire  or  sacred  sorrow  is  lost 
No  kind  word,  no  liberal  action,  is  lost.  Everything 
good  that  is  thought,  or  said,  or  done,  tends  to 
make  us  better.  This  is  an  invariable  law  in  the 
formation  of  character,  especially  where  Divine 
revelation  and  religious  influences  are  enjoyed. 
Every  touch  of  the  artist's  chisel  develops  a  new 
beauty,  or  impresses  a  new  feature  on  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  marble  statue.  So  every  holy 
thought,  eVery  lofty  aspiration,  and  every  virtuous 
action  is  like  the  stroke  of  the  Divine  chisel  upon 
the  character  of  man.  When  the  statue  is  finished 
and  the  form  perfected  on  earth,  it  is  removed  to 
adorn  the  palace  of  the  Eternal  Eling.  Nothing  in 
the  process  of  preparation  is  lost. 

Wo  find  it  also  (2)  in  the  exercise  of  personal  in- 
fluence. That  influence  may  be  unconscious ;  very 
generally  it  is  so.  Where  we  exercise  conscious  in- 
fluenoe,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  lost.  It  is  the  exerctso 
on  our  part  in  some  sense  of  power.  But  every 
man,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  religion, 
where  means  of  grace  are  enjoyed  and  Christian 
profession  is  made,  is  exercising  an  influence  on 
those  around  him  when  he  is  not  thinking  of  such 
a  thing.  Every  one  has  an  unconscious  influence. 
And  here  is  that  which  concerns  us  all  very 
deeply.  We  have  just  seen  how  every  word  and 
act  of  ours  tells  upon  ourselves ;  bat  it  behoves  us 
also  to  remember  that  every  such  word  and  act 
tells  upon  others. 

"It  is  not  those  alone  who  purposely  try  to 
corrupt  others  that  exert  such  an  ixifluenoe." 
No  one  can  live  without  exerting  influonoe.  We 
may  not  see  the  eflect  now  or  at  once ;  it  may  bo 
as  the  seed  cast  into  the  soil,  which  first  must  die 
ere  it  can  bring  forth  fruit  But  we  cannot  live  in 
this  world  and  escape  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
Others  are  continually  receiving  impressions  from 
our  conduct  and  character.  We  are  the  sources  of 
emotion,  thought,  afiection,  action  in  and  to  each 
other.  Nothing  that  we  do  or  say  in  the  presence 
of  others  is  lost.  God  has  arranged  it  so,  and  it 
appears  the  more  strongly  as  we  come  within 
the  light  of  Christian  principles  and  privileges. 
This  is  a  truth  of  the  highest  importalkioe  for  us. 
and  ife  should  be  impressed  upon  our  minds.  It 
is  at  once  awfully  solemn  and  highly  encouraging. 
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Here,  for  instance,  is  a  Sunday-school  teacheri 
careless,  cold,  irregalar.  He  may  think  it  a  small 
matter  to  be  often  five  minutes  late  at  his  post, 
or  to  come  unprepared  to  his  class,  or  to  indulge 
in  some  firivolous  remark  or  foolish  jest  with  his 
neighbour,  or  to  make  fun  at  the  supposed  oddity 
of  another;  but  nothing  is  lost  His  influence 
tells  to  him  unconsciously,  but  it  tells  powerfully 
for  evil  en  the  children  of  his  charge.  Here  is 
another  teacher^— diligent,  prayerful,  earnest,  kind, 
and  always  prepared  to  welcome  his  class.  His 
influence  also  tells ;  but  how  difierent  the  result. 
No  earnest  appeal  or  encouraging  smile  is  lost; 
no  kind  word  or  faithful  rebuke  is  lost ;  no  angry 
frown,  no  hasty  reproof,  no  careless  jest,  is  lost. 
This  law  holds  good  if  anywhere  in  the  sphere  of 
personal  influence.  We  are  either  infusing  good 
or  evil  into  the  souls  of  those  around  us,  and  in- 
fluences are  continually  streaming  forth  from  us. 
Of  what  sort  are  they  P 

In  this  law  we  see  the  true  philosophy  of  doing 
good.  It  is  for  ourselves  to  seek  to  be  good  and 
godlike,  to  cultiyate  a  character  that  will  of 
itself,  by  its  very  presence  and  contact  with  others 
communicate  good.  That  is  what  God  especially 
intends  for  His  people.  They  are  made  the 
depositaries  of  His  grace,  that  they  may  be  the 
lights  of  the  world,  and  "the  salt  of  the  earth." 
Let  us  evermore  seek  that  our  character  may 
communicate  good,  as  the  sun  communicates  light 
and  heat,  for  we  may  be  assured  that  nothing 
going  forth  from  us  is  lost. 

This  law   holds  good  also  (3)   in  the  further- 
ance oE  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  world.     Wo 
advance  from  man's  relation  to  God  and  to  his 
felbw-xnan  to  see  this   law   operating  in  God's 
revealed  relation  to  our  fallen  race.     His  pur- 
pose, made  known  to  us  in  the  (rospeU  is  to 
bring  back  the  world  unto  allegiance  to  Him- 
self; not  only  to  restore  man  to  His  favour,  but 
to  His  image,  to  make  this  a  happy  world  again 
in   which  His  wiHll  shall    rule,   and    His  moral 
glory  pre-eminently  shine.     The  religion  of  Jesus 
is  itself  a  proof  of  this  principle  in  the  moral 
government  of  God.     This  world  had  revolted 
from  His  rightful  rule.    It  harboured  guilt,  rebel- 
lion, sin..     The  creature  formed  in  His  image  had 
become  His  avowed,  yet  insignificant  foe.     But, 
although    immensity  teemed    with    worlds,   and 
although   creating  power  might  have  summoned 
into  existence  new  ones  to  celebrate  His  praise 
and  to  show  forth  His  glory,  yet    this  globe, 
amongst  the  least  of  all,  was  not  to  be  lost.    He 
might  have  lefb  it   to  itself,  or  blotted    out  its 

I'ebel  existence  for  ever;  but  Jesus  Christ  came, 

and  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  in  Him  Was  the 


grandest  testimony  to  the  universe  that  nothing  19 
lost.  Even  the  rebellion  of  man  and  the  rebellion 
of  hell  were  to  show  forth  His  praise.  And  nothing 
in  the  life  of  Jesus — ^humble,  poor,  despised  as  He 
was — was  lost.  Sometimes  we  may  be  tempted  to 
ask.  Why  all  His  suflering,  ignominy,  agony,  and 
tears  ?  Why  not  majestic  pomp,  and  indisputable 
authority,  and  glorious  royalty  on  the  part  of 
the  Messiah  on  earth  P  Assuredly  nothing  in  His 
sorrow  or  His  suffering  was  lost.  "For  it  be- 
came Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom 
are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory, 
to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect 
throngh  sufierings."  And  so  through  this  Divine 
mediation,  we  believe  the  greatest  possible  number 
will  be  saved.  Infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  good- 
ness only  are  the  limits.  In  the  Divine  economy 
nothing  will  be  lost  that  can  be  saved.  All  will 
not  be  saved,  but  God  puts  it  to  man  and  says, 
"Whosoever  will,  may  come."  And  so  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  there  are  many  dark  spots  and 
bloody  periods  which  provoke  our  wonder,  and 
sometimes  excite  our  doubt ;  but  we  may  be  well 
assured  that  nothing  has  been,  that  nothing  will 
be  lost. 

Such  is  the  Divine  purpose,  and  all  God's  peo- 
ple are  intended  to  be  fellow- workers  with  Him  in 
this  glorious  plan.  They  can  help,  and  here  is  the 
encouragement — ^nothing  in  their  help  will  be  lost. 
The  anxious  efforts  ef  the  mother  in  the  training 
of  her  wayward  boy,  the  earnest  instructions  of 
the  teacher  in  his  thoughtless  class,  the  expostula- 
tions and  appeals  of  the  pastor,  are  not  lost.  They 
all  tend  to  carry  on  the  work  and  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  Qod,  There  may  be  opposition  and 
indifference,  but  labour  is  not  really  lost.  There 
may  be  persecution,  but  effort  is  not  lost.  No 
means  or  instrumentalities  used  in  God's  service 
are  absolutely  lost.  Neither  the  humble  prayer  nor 
the  penitential  tear,  nor  the  widow's  mite,  is  lost. 
Every  tear  and  sigh  is  treasured  up.  The  imme- 
diate  fruit  of  labour  may  not  be  seen  by  us.  The 
seed  whi§h  we  sow  may  be  carried  by  the  winds  of 
Providence  to  a  distant  clime,  or  down  to  another 
generation,  but  no  seed  from  Grod  can  possibly  be 
lost.  And  everything  that  we  do  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  in  the  spread  of  righteousness,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  tends  to  further  the  Divine 
plans  and  to  consummate  the  glorious  purposes 
of  Grod.  Hear  the  heavenly  maxim,  and  act  upon 
it,  "  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be 
lost."  Help  the  cause  of  Qod  and  humanity  on 
the  earth,  and  be  encouraged  by  the  assurance 
that  no  effort  or  sacrifice  of  yours  wiU  return, 
unblest.  Jakes  Spbkcb,  D.D. 


I   SHALL  BE    SATISFIED   WHEN  I   AWAKE   WITH  THY  LIKENESS. 


upf  SHAI/L  sleep  soundly  when  the  day  is  done, 
^jK       A  rest  will  come  to  me,  a  deep  repose, 
^^   After  the  troubled  tumult  of  my  life, 

Its  feverish  pleasures,  and  its  bitter  woes. 
I  know  npt  where  my  resting-place  wilT  be. 

Nor  when  the  slumbrous  spell  may  on  me  creep ; 
At  mom,  or  noon,  or  eventide  of  life, 

I  only  know  that  I  shall  surely  sleep. 

I  shall  awake !    The  grave  is  not  the  end. 

Neither  of  soul,  nor  yet  of  soulless  day ; 
Death  is  not  ceasing — my  heart  tells  me  this. 

And  Thou  hast  told  me  of  a  waking  day. 
I  know  not  when  it  comes,  bat  soon  the  blast 

Of  the  loud  trumpet  shall  my  slumbers  break. 
It  may  not  be  for  many  hundred  years. 

Yet  surely  as  I  sleep,  I  sliall  awake. 

I  shall  awake  I     And  with  Thy  likeness  too. 

Not    with    this    sin-maxred    soul  and    sensuous 
frame. 
The  perfect  spirit  within  the  perfect  form. 

Changed,  glorified,  yet  all  in  all  the  same,     ' 
So  shall  I  rise,  I  cannot  picture  yet 

The  glorious  body  Thou  wilt  fashion  me, 
I  only  know  that  when  I  sleep  in  death. 

After  Thy  likeness  shall  my  waking  be. 


I  shall  be  satisfied !     Oh,  wondrous  thought  t 

I,  ever  hungering  like  the  restless  sea. 
Thirsting  and  longing  for  each  untried  goodi 

Can  I  be  satisfied  P     Yet  this  shall  be, 
I  hunger  for  deep  love !  and  Thou  art  Lore, 

I  thirst  for  life !  and  endless  Life  is  Thine, 
I  long  for  good  !  and  Thou  art  perfect  Qood, 

And  all  Thou  hast  and  art  will  then  be  mine. 

I  shall  be  satisfied !     No  want,  no  void. 

No  more  wild  cravings  for  a  fuller  bliss» 
Will  my  soul  then  be  narrowed  to  a  state 

Of  lesser  instincts,  lower  hopes  than  this? 
Filled  not  by  having  more,  but  seeking  less  ? 

Ah,  no !  not  thus,  but  one  exhaustless  Ude 
Of  deep  calm  joy  will  set  towards  my  soul 

And  fill  it ;  so  shall  I  be  satisfied. 

I  shall  be  satisfied !     Not  here,  not  now : 

New  one  eternal  "  Why  ?  "  doth  vainly  vex 
My  soul  with  riddles,   whose  answers  are  not 
found. 

And  here  dark  doubts  and  mysteries  perplex. 
Oh !  much  I  long  for  light !     But  I  will  wait ; 

Light  will  come  to  me  and  all  good  beside 
After  that  deathly  sleep  to  which  I  go. 

When  I  awake,  I  shall  be  satisfied.         A.  £.  A 


BERKELEY  CHUECH,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— IL 

THE    GRAVE   OP  DR.   JENNER. 


lENNER  became  famous  in  foreign 
countriea ;  five  medals  were  struck  in 
his  honoar.  His  request  was  a  word  of 
power  with  Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  triumphs ;  and  when  the  allied 
sovereigns  visited  London  in  1814,  the  greatest 
military  and  political  men  eagerly  sought  an  in- 
fierview  with  the  Berkeley  physician.  What  were 
his  rewards  in  England.^  He  had  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  afterwards  from  Oxford,  and  naturally  wished 
to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  This 
learned  body  formally  intimated  to  him  that  he 
must  pass  the  preliminary  examination,  which  was 
mainly  cUtssical !  As  Jenner  was  then  a  member 
of  twenty -six  medical  institutions,  and  famed 
through  tiie  world,  he  resented  this,  exclaiming, 
**No;  not  for  John  Hunter's  museum."  To  put 
such  a  man  to  construe  a  chorus  in  Sophocles 
may  seem  an  original  mode  of  acknowledging  his 
merits. 
As  Jenner  had  spent  much  money  in  canrin  12:  out 


his  numerous  experiments,  many  friends  advised 
that  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament 
for  a  national  grant.  It  was  therefore  proposed, 
in  1802,  that  Parliament  should  vote  £10,000  to 
Dr.  Jenner.  The  grant  was  not  only  vigorously 
opposed,  but  one  M.P.  sagely  remarked  that  the 
physician  should  have  kept  kis  disoovery  a  secret, 
and  thus  have  made  his  fortune!  The  money 
was,  nevertheless,  voted  by  a  majority  of  three. 
The  grant  was  not  paid  for  two  years,  and  then 
about  a  thousand  pounds  were  deducted  for  fees, 
while  another  thousand  was  absorbed  by  the  costs 
of  the  petition.  Many  men  felt  this  to  be  a  very 
insufficient  acknowledgment  of  servioes  which 
had  benefited  the  whole  human  race.  Above  six 
thousand  pounds  were  subscribed  in  India;  and 
in  1807  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  carried  a 
motion  for  a  fm-ther  grant  of  £20,000.  Sixty 
voted  for  the  grant  and  forty-three  against. 

At  Berkeley  Jenner  inhabited  the  remains  of  an 
old  monastic  foundation — a  house  still  called  *'The 
Chantry'*— close  to  the  churchvard.    The  detached 
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chardi  tower  rose  close  to  his  shrubbery,  and  was 
gradually  clothed  with  ivy  planted  by  Jenner,  and 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  him  from  the  ruins 
of  Tiniem  Abbey.  He  was  accustomed  to  vacci- 
nate the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  in  a  summer- 
house  close  to  this  shrubbery;  where,  during  an 
outbreak  of  small-pox,  nearly  three  hundred  per- 
sons would  sometimes  assemble. 

The  last  years  of  Jenner's  life  were  happily 
spent  in  professional  occupation,  in  watching  and 
aiding  the  spread  of  vaccination,  and  in  the  study 
of  natural  history.  The  first  decisive  intimation 
that  the  close  of  his  useful'  life  was  at  hand  was 
given  on  the  6th  of  August^  1820,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  an  ominous  giddiness  while  walking 
in  his  garden.  But  the  end  did  not  come  until 
the  26tk  of  January,  1^3,  when  a  paralytic  stroke, 
which  had  seized  him  on  the  preceding  day,  ended 
the  life  of  Dr.  Jenner.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Berkeley  Church,  on  Monday,  Srd 
February,  though  many  had  urged  that  so  great  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race  should  have  a  grave 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  better  as  it  is. 
Berkeley  was  the  field  of  his  victories,  and  to 
Berkeley  is  justly  given  the  honour  of  guarding 
his  tomb. 

How  was  it  that  the  attempts  to  raise  a  statue 
to  such  a  man  were  so  feebly  supported  P  With 
considerable  efforts,  a  statue  was  raised  in  Glou- 
cester Cathedral;  and  after  many  attempts  and 
disappointments,  a  public  statue  of  Jenner  was 
placed  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  and  uncovered 
by  Prince  Albert  on  the  17th  May,  1858.  This 
memorial  was  subsequently  removed  to  Kensing- 
ton Gardens. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Jenner  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words.  Great  kindliness  of  heart,  perse- 
verance in  benevolent  objects,  and  deep  religious 
feeling  were  his  most  evident  moral  qualities. 
His  office,  as  the  great  vaccinator  of  the  world, 
eng^ed  much  of  his  time  and  attention,  and  his 
chief  relaxations  were  found  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  garden  and  the  study  of  natural  history.  His 
observations  and  notes  on  the  habits  of  animals 


were  continued  to  the  dose  of  life,  and  hitf  paper 
"  on  the  migrations  of  birds  "  was  read  at  a  moat- 
ing of  the  Eoyal  Society,  ten  months  after  his 
decease.  He  had  little  taste  for  seiMioe^  especifilly 
for  subjects  connected  with  mathematics;  but  this 
defect  was  not  accompanied  by  any  iragneness  or 
feebleness  in  his  reasonings  on  medical  sul^ects. 
Jenner  had  acquired  a  habit  far  more  important 
for  general,  purposes  than  ability  in  abstract 
logic;  this  was  a  power  of  dose  observation. 
Every  new  aspect  of  Nature,  any  peculiarity  in 
vegetable  or  animal  life,  and  each  special  yariation 
in  the  symptoms  of  disease  were  instantly  noted 
in  a  small  book  which  he  always  carried  with  him. 
To  this  important  habit  he  owes  his  great  &me, 
and  he  continued  the  practice  of  thus  ''making 
notes  "  to  the  last  day  of  life.  The  final  entry, 
written  the  evening  before  his  &tal  attack  of 
paralysis,  refers  to  the  effects  prodnced  on  a  friend 
by  severe  cold. 

Some  one  may  ask,  what  sort  of  a  man  was  this 
famoos  doctor  in  appearance?  The  answer  is 
short;  there  was  nothing  remarkable  either  in  his 
face  or  manners.  A  kindly,  quiet,  and  unaffected 
man,  he  looked  just  what  he  was — a  simple-minded, 
educated  English  gentleman.  It  is  said  that  the 
few  portraits  which  exist  give  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  his  countenance,  which,  though  not  charac- 
terised by  any  remarkable  intellectual  expres- 
sion, indicated  benevolence  and  quiet  thought- 
fulness.  The  best  likeness  of  Jenner  is  said  to  be 
given  by  the  bust  at  Kingscote  Park,  Gloucester- 
shire. The  world,  probably,  requires  neither  marble 
nor  painter's  colours  to  keep  his  fame  ever  fresh. 
Each  person  saved  from  the  small -pox  plague, 
every  epidemic  of  this  terrible  pestilence  checked, 
and  even  the  possible  deliverance  of  mankind  fixnn 
the  desolating  infliction,  are,  and  will  be,  the  noble 
monuments  of  Jenner's  life  and  work. 

The  grave  of  such  a  man  would  add  a  deep  in- 
terest to  a  Westminster  Abbey  or  a  Notre  Dame, 
and  it  will  certainly  secure  for  Berkeley  Church 
an  honourable  mention  in  the  long  and  ^versified 
history  of  himian  progress. 


THE  BLIND  MAN  OF  BETHSAIDA. 

"  And  He  oometh  to  Betlmaida ;  and  they  bring  a  blind  man  nnto  Him,  and  besought  Him  to  touch  him.*' 


^N  aU  the  miracles  of  healing  performed 
by  Jesns  the  condition  was  one  and 
the  same:  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient,  or  at  least  on  the  part  of 
those  who  brought  the  eufierer  to  Him. 
Sometimes  He  wrought  with  means,  sometimes 
irithout  means.  Very  often  He  wrought  readily 
and  with  words  of  blessing.  Onoe  He  wrought  as 
^  were  reluctantly  and  with  expressions  almost  of. 


harshness.  Very  often  He  wrought  instantaneously 
and  completely :  the  word  or  the  touch,  or  both  com- 
bined, was  followed  Immediately  by  the  cure.  The 
circumbtanoe  which  distinguishes  this  miracle  is 
the  progressiveness  of  the  cure.  We  see  that  Christ 
wrought  this  miracle  gradually,  and  by  two  succes- 
sive operations  carried  the  work  of  healing  to  its 
accomplishment.  True,  we  perceive  something 
similar  to  this  in  other  cures,  as  in  that  of  the  man 
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bom  blind,  who  only  after  he  had  been  to  Siloam  to 
eBeonfee  there  the  ixgunotion  laid  on  him«  "came 
seeing"  (J<^m  ix.  7).  In  this  instanoe,  however,  the 
steps  of  the  progress  are  more  marked  than  in  anj 
other. 

"  When  He  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  Bjb  hands 
upon  him,  He  asked  him  if  he  saw  aoght."  When  the 
healing  hand  was  first  laid  on  this  blind  man  the 
resolt  was  imperfect  and  inoonolnsiTe.  Till  now  he 
had  been  in  utter  darkness ;  now  he  can  not  only  see 
the  light,  but  can  perceive  objects,  certain  moving 
forms  abont  him,  bnt  he  has  not  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning their  shape  or  magnitude.  His  vision  is  but 
partial  and  incomplete.  He  sees  things,  and  they 
are  in  motion.  Trees  he  should  have  accounted 
them  from  their  height,  and  men  from  their  motions. 
Tio  his  half -enlightened  eye  a  man  might  be  a  tree : 
the  walk  of  the  one  might  be  the  sway  and  swing  of 
the  other.  But  the  Great  Physician  leaves  not  His 
work  unfinished :  He  designed  not  to  leave  him  in 
this  state  of  incompleteness.  He  would  have  Himself 
remembered  and  trusted  in,  not  as  one  who  can 
half  heal,  but  as  one  whose  power  and  whose  love  is 
infinite. 

"  After  that  He  put  His  hands  again  upon  his  eyes 
and  made  him  look  up ;  and  he  was  restored,  and  saw 
every  man  clearly."  This  is  the  second  and  final  step 
in  this  miracle.  The  merciful  and  gracious  Lord, 
all  whese  works,  like  those  of  the  original  creation, 
are  not  halt  and  maimed,  but  very  good«  thus  com- 
pleted the  work  He  had  begun.  With  what  gratitude 
must  the  eyes  thus  opened  have  looked  on  Him  who 
had  caused  blank  nothingness  to  give  place  to  light 
peopled  with  ol]ti®c^^8'~''^^o  ^^^  transferred  his 
helplessness  to  independence,  and  from  a  life  of  dull 
monotony  into  a  life  of  conscious  vigour  and  of  sweet 
eigoyment-— who  had  literally  brought  him  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvellous  light. 

"And  Ho  sent  him   away  to  his  house,  saying. 


I  Neither  go  into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the 
town."  Our  Lord  had  led  the  blind  man  out  of  Beth- 
saida  to  heal  him,  and  tells  him  not  to  enter  the  place 
again  after  he  is  healed,  and  in  order  to  show  the 
emphasis  of  this  injunction  St.  Ifark  adds  that  an 
additional  conmiand  was  given  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  not "  tell  any  in  the  town.  The  first  command 
contains  the  second,  for  it  is  certain  that  if  he  did  not 
"  go  into  the  town,"  he  could  not  "tell  it  to  any  in  the 
town."  How  very  different  this  to  the  command  Christ 
gave  to  the  man  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  devils:  *'Qo 
home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath  had  compaBuon 
upon  thee."  Perhaps  other  works  of  power  had  been 
performed  here,  and  no  heed  was  paid  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  to  these  evidences  afforded  to  them 
that  a  mighty  I>eliverer  had  visited  them,  and  would 
do  them  good,  if  only  they  would  receive  Hun.  This 
may  be  a  reason  why  Christ  will  not  allow  this  man  to 
go  into  the  town  to  noise  abroad  what  has  been  done 
for  him.  The  town  was  spiritually  blind,  and  wonld  not 
discern  Christ,  and  is  therefore  left  in  its  darkneas. 

The  healing  of  the  blind  man  is  an  exampls  to 
many  of  their  spiritual  experience.  The  hand  of 
Christ  may  have  been  laid  on  them,  not  only  in 
bringing  them  within  the  sound  of  His  Qoepel  and 
the  strivings  of  His  Spirit,  but  also  in  some  deep 
inward  convictions,  in  true  repentance  for  sin,  in 
hearty  prayer  for  pardon  and  amendment.  But  not 
all  at  once  are  old  errors  put  to  flight,  and  not  all 
at  once  do  they  see  dearly;  for  a  time  there  may  be 
clouds  which,  drawn  across,  bedim  their  vision :  they 
see  men,  but  as  trees,  walking.  Yet  in  good  time 
Christ  completes  the  work  which  He  has  begun ;  He 
who  was  the  author  becomes  the  finisher  of  the  heal- 
ing process  in  their  case ;  He  lays  His  hands  a  second 
time  on  them  in  answer  to  their  prayer  of  faith,  and 
the  result  is  that  objects  before  misty  and  inaocmate, 
become  clear  and  distinct.  J.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  L. 

QUITS. 

the  Monday  following  the 
bazaar,  Mr.  Huntingrdon  sat 
reading  in  what  served  for 
study,    dining-room,  draw- 
ing-room,   and     alL      His 
sister  Clara  sat  opposite  to 
him,  reading  also,  when  the 
ught  in  a  couple  of  letters, 
1   them  to  her.      The  first 
looked  at  was  addressed  to 
,  and  was  deeply  edged  with 
lat  when  Clara  had  read  the 


postmark — "Norwich,"  her  hand  shook  with  the 
quick  apprehension  of  a  sensitive  organisation,  as 
she  handed  it  over  to  him. 

"A  letter  from  home,"  she  faltered,  "  and  I  don't 
know  the  handwriting;  but  somebody  is  dead." 

He  tore  it  open,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  had 
glanced  at  it  for  a  moment,  "  Poor  old  Synunonds ! 
he  is  gone  at  last." 

But  Clara  was  already  reassured,  for  her  own  letter 
was  from  her  mother,  and  contained  the  intelligent 
of  the  death  of  a  distant  connection,  resident  in  tiieir 
neighbourhood. 

"I  am  summoned  to  the  funeral,"  said  Hr. 
Huntingdcm. 
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"You  will  go?"  said  Clara;  "mamma  hopes  you 
will  be  able." 

**  I  think  I  ought,"  he  answered.  "  We  have  had 
yery  little  to  do  with  the  family,  and  they  might 
think  it  unfriendly — a  keeping  up  of  old  misunder- 
standings and  rancours — ^not  to  ge." 

"How  strange  !"  exclaimed  Clara,  still  going  on 
with  the  reading  of  her  letter;  ''his  wife  died  only 
a  week  ago.  Ton  know  she  was  young  enough  to 
be  his  daughter." 

"  Tes,  his  grandchild  almost.  He  must  have  been 
nearly  seventy  when  he  married,  and  more  than  eighty 
when  he  died." 

"  Eighty-five,"  said  Clara,  referring  to  her  letter. 
"But  who  has  invited  you?"  she  continued.  "He 
was  always  surrounded  by  her  relations." 

"It  is  his  lawyer,  who  is  also  executor,"  he 
replied. 

"Perhaps  the  old  man  has  left  you  a  legacy," 
suggested  Clara. 

He  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Well,  we  had  better  settle  about  your  journey  at 
once,"  she  said. 

The  funeral  was  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  so 
that  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  start  on  the 
morrow,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at  home,  returning 
on  iViday  evening,  so  as  to  leave  a  day  free  for 
preparation  for  Sunday. 

Mr.  Symmonds,  to  whose  funeral  Mr.  Huntingdon 
was  summoned,  had  married  an  elder  sister  of  Mrs. 
Huntingdon's  something  like  half  a  century  before. 
The  two  families  had  been  very  closely  imited  during 
the  lifetime  of  this  lady ;  but  she  had  died  childless, 
and  her  husband  had  subsequently  married  a  young 
womaB  quite  in  the  lower  rank  of  life — in  fact,  the 
servant  who  had  waited  upon  his  wife  in  her  last 
illness.  The  girl,  who  was  very  good-looking,  had 
been  tempted  by  his  wealth  and  position,  and  by  the 
likelihood  that  she  would  very  soon  be  left  rich  and 
free.  She  had  obtained  great  influence  over  him, 
and  alienated  him  completely  from  the  family  of  his 
former  wife,  surrounding  him  with  her  own  relations, 
while  these  held  aloof. 

Clara  saw  her  brother  off  to  Norwich  on  the  mor- 
row, and  beyond  a  note  received  on  Wednesday  to 
satisfy  her  as  to  his  safe  arrival,  she  heard  no  word 
of  him,  till  he  presented  himself  to  her  on  Friday 
evening,  as  they  had  settled.  She  was  at  the  window 
watching  his  arrival.  He  jumx>ed  out  of  a  cab  with 
an  air  of  unusual  alacrity,  and  ran  up-stairs  to  find 
her  at  the  door. 

Taking  her  thin  white  face  between  his  hands,  he 
kissed  her  breathlessly. 

"  Well  ?"  cried  his  sister  eagerly,  for  there  was 
good  tidings  in  his  face. 

"  Well,  Clara,"  he  re-echoed,  "  old  Symmonds  has 
left  everything  he  had  in  the  world  to  me." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried  Clara,  overwhelmed  with 


"It  is  true,"  said  her  brother,  drawing  her  to  him, 
and  setting  her  down  on  the  couch  beside  him.    "  It 
seems  he  had  made  a  will  several  years  ago,  leaving 
everything  to  his  poor  wife,  and  merely  putting  in 
my  name  in  case  of  her  dying  before  him,  an  event 
which  did  not  seem  at  all  likely  to  happen.    And 
yet  that  was  just  what  did  happen.     She  was  nursing 
him  in  his  last  illness,  when  she  herself  had  a  sudden 
seizure,  which    carried  her  off  before  him— she  in 
tlie  prime  of  life,  azld  he  tottering  for  years  on  the 
brink  of  the  gr&re.    If  she  had  lived  a  week  after 
him,  instead  of  dying  a  week  before  him,  everything 
would  have  gone  to  her  relations.     We  had  a  rather 
unpleasant  scene  with  them  after  the  funeral.    They 
abused  the  old  man  terribly,  though,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  them,  they  could  hardly  blame  him  for  a  dis- 
position of  his  goods,  in  the  case  of  his  wife's  death, 
which  did  not  touch  them,  but  his  own  relations.   He 
has  some  remote  ones,  I  fancy,  somewhere  in  the 
North.     But  for  the  insertion  of  my  name  he  would 
have  died  intestate,  and  they  must  have  come  in  for 
the  property." 

"  And  how  much  is  it  ?"  said  Clara. 
"  It  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  was  supposed,"  re- 
plied her  brother.  "  Some  of  his  investments,  it 
seems,  turned  out  to  be  failures,  and  altogether 
those  that  remain  bring  in  some  five  hundred  a 
year." 

"But  that  is  wealth  for "  she  was  going  to 

say,  "  us,"  but  the  word  was  but  half  uttered,  and 
she  substituted  "  you." 

"Why  not 'us,'  Clara?'*  he  asked,  reproachfully. 
"It  has  always  been  '  us '  hitherto.  Is  it  to  be  so  no 
longer  ?  Am  I  to  be  allowed  to  take  everything,  and 
give  nothing  P" 

"  Yes,  it  is  *  us,*  Charles,"  she  returned,  smiling  up 
at  him;  "we  are  rich  if  you  are  rich.  But  some 
one  else  ought  to  share  it  with  you.  This  will  alter 
all  our  plans,  will  it  not  ?" 

"I  think  not,"  he  said;  but  a  vivid  and  painful 
fiush  came  to  his  cheek,  and  burnt  there.  He  looked 
on  the  ground,  and  remained  silent. 

Clara  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  caressingly. 
"You  must  not  let  us  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
happiness,  Charles,*'  she  said,  with  grave  tenderness, 
"Remember  that  your  happiness  is  our  most  precious 
possession — far  dearer  to  us  than  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  both  our  parents, 
as  well  as  for  myself,  when  I  say  that  you  must  not 
allow  yourself  to  carry  out  arrangements  for  our 
comfort  which  would  interfere  with  any  other  pros- 
pect of  yours." 

"  I  have  offered  to  make  a  home  for  you  here,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  cannot  disappoint  you.  The  old  folks 
are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  joining  us  in 
London  before  the  year  is  over." 

"I  speak  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself/**  she 
returned ;  "  and  I  am  sure  we  could  net  be  happy  ^ 
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and  having  a  mie  and  cliildrezi  of  jonr  own,  as  you 
might  have  now.  Besides,"  she  pleaded,  "  wherever 
we  three  are  together  we  can  make  a  home ;  only  you 
took  me  up  here,  and  we  could  not  manage  in  that 
way  much  longer." 

"Tou  are  always  generous,  Clara,"  replied  her 
brother;  "and  the  truth  is,  I  am  in  a  painful 
dilemma."  He  paused,  and  looked  more  embarrassed 
than  before. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  what .  there  was  between 
Mrs.  Austin  and  you,  Charles,"  said  his  sister  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  I  win  tell  you,"  he  answered ;  and  he  told  her 
how  he  had  believed  he  was  not  unacceptable  to  her, 
and  how  he  had  proposed  to  win  hto,  having  enough 
for  his  wants  and  for  those  who  were  strictly  de- 
pendent upon  him,  and  calculating  upon  the  wealth 
she  would  bring  to  maintain  her  position  as  his  wife, 
and  give  her  all  the  luxuries  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed;  how  he  had  learnt  that  she  must  re- 
nounce that  wealth  upon  making  a  second  marriage, 
and  how  he  had  been  obliged  ignominiously  to  re- 
treat from,  almost  to  retract  his  proposal. 

Clara  listened  with  a  troubled  face;  the  recital 
pained  her  exceedingly.  She  knew  too  well  that 
ahe  herself  bad  been  one  of  the  hindrances  in  her 
brother's  way.  But  she  put  aside  all  thoughts  of  self 
as  she  answered, "  Yeu  must  go  to  her  again,  Charles, 
and  prove  to  her  that  it  was  herself  and  not  her 
money  you  wanted.  And,"  she  added  sweetly,  "I 
have  never  seen  any  one  yet  whom  I  should  like  so 
mack  to  have  for  a  sister." 

"Ah,  Clara»  it  is  ten  times  more  difBoult  to  go 
to  her  now.  How  can  I  ask  her  to  renounce  wealth 
for  me,  when  I  was  afraid  to  risk  anything  for 
her?" 

"If  you  were  afraid  of  risk,  it  was  the  risk  of  her 
comfort  and  your  own  duty,  Charles.  I  think  you 
have  an  excellent  plea.  A  man  has  no  right  to  risk 
not  being  able  to  provide  for  his  own  house,  nor  yet 
being  unable  to  do  his  duty  to  his  parents.  These 
are  risks  which  no  high-minded  woman  would  wish 
him  to  run." 

"  I  think  I  shall  send  you  to  plead  for  me,  Clara," 
he  answered,  smiling.  "  Tou  always  know  how  to 
say  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  plead  for  you,"  she  replied ;  "but 
not  now.  Yon  must  lose  no  time  in  pleading  for 
yourself." 

''When  do  you  think  I  ought  to  see  her?"  he 
asked. 

"There  is  no  time  like  the  present,"  replied  Clara; 
**  I  should  go  to  her  this  very  evening  if  I  were  you. 
^ow  you  are  going  to  have  some  tea ; "  and  she  rang 
^e  bell,  and  sent  him  off  to  his  room  with  the  air 
o!  mock  authority  which  she  often  assumed  with 
him. 

Their  meal  was  a  very  quiet  one,  and  Clara  kept 
•way  from   the    chief    subject   which   filled    their 


thoughts,  and  asked  him  to  give  her  all  the  details 
of  the  last  two  days,  which  he  did. 

A  very  anxious  hour  was  that  which  followed  for 
Clara  Huntingdon,  when  her  brother  had  gone  upon 
his  mission.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  active  effort 
little  know  what  the  hours  of  waiting  are,  which  are 
to  t>ring  events  over  which  the  waiting  ones  have  no 
control,  but  which  may  alter  the  entire  tenor  of  their 
lives.  And  in  giving  up  the  life  which  her  brother 
had  planned  for  her,  Clara  knew  how  much  she  was 
yielding.  The  life  to  which  she  returned  with  her 
rapidly-aging  parents  was  an  altogether  stagnant 
one.  All  its  movement  came  from  the  books  she 
read,  or  the  thoughts  that  stirred  in  her  own  soul. 
With  him  she  had  all  the  interests  of  an  active  life 
added  to  these,  for  Charles  Huntingdon  had  no  friend 
save  her.  He  consulted  her  in  all  his  difficulties, 
whether  they  came  from  without  or  from  within. 
She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  minutest 
details  of  his  life — a  habit  begun  to  interest  her  in 
her  long  confinements,  and  continued  because  on  his 
every  thought  and  action  her  spirit  threw  its  own 
dear,  illuminating  light.  It  was  no  small  thing  for 
her  to  renounce  such  a  position  as  this.  To  renounce 
it  in  favour  of  one  whom  she  considered  unable  or 
unworthy  to  fill  it  would,  however,  have  been  more 
difficult  still.  !p[e,  too,  had  given  her  much  in  ex- 
change. He  had  brought  all  the  brightness  and 
freslmess  into  her  life.  He  had  been  her  strength 
and  her  stay  from  the  time  when  he  left  his  bats  and 
balls  to  wheel  her  about  the  g^arden,  where  he  could 
hear  the  shouts  of  his  companions  in  the  field  beyond. 
There  was  only  one  other  to  whom  she  could  betake 
herself— the  Friend  who  is  closer  than  a  brother  to 
those  who  are  able  to  realise  His  IMvine  companion- 
ship, as  she  could  realise  it. 

And  now  on  her  brother's  return,  too  early,  she 
wisely  judged,  to  betoken  success,  she  was  ready 
to  meet  him  without  one  thought  of  self,  and  to 
sympathise  with  him  in  any  event.  In  answer  to 
her  inquiring  look  he  only  shook  his  head.  It  was 
failure.  Before  the  evening  was  over  he  had  told 
her  all  that  had  transpired. 

It  had  been  very  difficult  for  Mrs.  Austin  to  re- 
ject Charles  Huntingdon  after  she  had  listened  to 
the  confession  which  he  had  to  make.  But  about 
the  mistake  under  which  he  had  laboured  she  said 
nothing,  acting  in  this  with  her  usual  delicacy;  feel- 
ing that  it  would  only  embarrass  him  the  more  to 
be  made  aware  of  it.  She  had  been  very  delicate  and 
very  kind,  and  had  softened  her  rejection  so  much, 
that  Clara,  after  ligtening  to  her  brother's  recital, 
instead  of  sympathising  with  his  dejection,  said 
brightly.  "  Now  you  are  quits.  My  dear  Charles, 
you  will  win  her  yet." 

.    He  shook  his  head.     "  It  is  only  her  gentleness, 
which  I  dare  not  presume  upon,"  he  said. 

"We  shall  see,"  returned  Clara,  "you  have  often 
called  me  a  true  prophet  befoie  now." 
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CHAPTEE  LI. 

A  QUESTION   OF   INCOMS  AND   EXPENDITURE. 

While  evexythizL^^  went  sxnoodily  with  Arthur  and 
Ada»  and  not  a  single  obstrnction  appeared  in  their 
path«  Philip  and  Lucy  were  doomed  to  see  the 
great  obstacle  to  their  union  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  After  a  variety  of  delays  and  excuses, 
Francis  Tenterden  failed  to  advance  tl^e  two  thou- 
sand he  had  promised,  as  his  share  of  the  repayment 
of  Fanny's  fortune,  thus  leaving  once  more  the 
whole  burden  to  fall  upon  Philip. 

Mr.  Tabor,  like  the  cautious  man  he  was,  had  been 
contented  with  Philip's  proposal  that  he  should 
marry  Lucy  as  soon  as  he  was  free,  while  he  gave 
up  the  greater  x)^^^  of  his  income,  as  before,  to  that 
end.  Thus  Philip  and  Luoy  had  entered  on  a  long 
engagement,  and  even  if  Mr.  Tabor  had  been  de- 
sirous of  accelerating  their  union — a  thing  which  he 
by  no  means  contemplated — ^Philip  would  hardly 
have  agreed  to  it ;  he  and  Lucy  therefore  saw  that 
happy  consummation  recede  still  further  into  the 
future,  and  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  do  so 
without  suffering  a  little  of  the  sickness  which  comes 
from  hope  deferred. 

Francis  Tenterden  had  been  engaged,  even  before 
he  came  to  England,  it  appeared,  in  certain  mining 
speculations,  and  in  these  he  had  invested  that 
portion  of  his  wife's  money  which  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  obtain.  From  these  investments  he  had 
derived  the  large  income  on  which  he  had  been  living, 
having  only  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  that  that 
income  was  entirely  fallacious.  The  mines  from 
which  it  was  ostensibly  drawn  were,  in  fact,  losing 
money  instead  of  making  it,  and  all  the  while  they 
went  oa  quite  comfortably,  paying  the  large  dividend 
they  had  declared  by  increasing  their  liabilities, 
diminishing  their  assets  by  way  of  making  an 
income.  But  the  time  had  come  when  their  credit 
was  shaken,  and  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to 
realise  the  money  invested  in  them,  that  was  sunk 
beyond  recovery,  and  the  two  thousand  pounds  were 
not  forthcoming. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Ffancis  Tenterden,  having  leamt 
to  distrust  her  husband  with  a  deep  and  bitter 
distrust,  made  herself  mistress  of  this  and  other 
facts,  connected  with  their  income  and  expenditure, 
and  refused  for  her  part  to  go  on  any  longer  as  they 
were  doing.  She  was  determined  tiiat  no  more 
excuses  should  be  offered  to  Philip.  But  instead  of 
these  a  full  explanation  of  how  matters  stood.  She 
had  also  come  to  a  secret  resohition  which  she  was 
about  to  declare,  and  which  she  calculated  upon 
Philip's  help  to  aid  her  in  carrying  into  action,  and 
that  was  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  to 
hold  the  purse-strings  henceforth  in  her  own  hands. 
Biver^  since  she  had  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
respective  parts  which  her  husband  and  his  brother 
had  played  in'  the  matter  of  the  missing  fortune. 


she  had  exalted  in  her  own  mind  the  latter  at  the 
expense  of  the  former.  Thus  it  was  that,  rather 
against  his  will,  Philip  had  found  himself  called 
upon  to  arbitrate  between  Francis  and  his  wife,  and 
to  witness  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  their 
relations  towards  each  other. 

"  You  will  agree  with  me,  Philip,"  she  said,  after 
Francis,  acting  under  strong  compulsion,  had  made 
a  statement  of  his  affurs  to  Philip — which,  however, 
was  far  from  putting  them  at  their  worst— "yoa 
will  agree  with  mo  that  even  in  that  case  we  oiigbt 
not  to  live  as  we  are  doing — at  more  than  double  our 
real  income.  But  it  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  that 
I  believe  that  we  ought  to  set  down  the  whole  of 
that  money  as  lost." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  PhUip,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other.  "  In  any  case  it  would  be 
the  better  course." 

"Nonsense,"  said  FranbiB;  "because  I  cannot  lay 
my  hands  on  two  thousand  pounds  all  in  a  minute, 
you  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  money  is  lost. 
Have  you  not  had  money  r^nlarly  to  meet  all 
expenses?" 

"  But  we  shall  not  have  it  long,"  replied  his  wife; 
"and  we  ought  never  to  have  had  it  at  all,  I  suppose. 
I  have  taken  advice  on  the  matter,  Francis,"  she 
continued,  while  her  husband  looked  more  and  more 
discomfited  and  annoyed.  "  I  went  to-day  to  an  old 
friend  of  my  father's,  and  he  tells  me  that  these 
mines  are  turning  out  ruinously." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  have  taken  such  a 
step  without  my  knowledge;  you  ought  to  have  con- 
sulted me,"  said  Francis  gloomily. 

"Perhaps  not,"Bhe  answered  coldly;  "but  I  had 
my  children's  interests  at  heart." 

"  It  is  not  their  money  that  will  be  lost,  if  it  is 
lost  at  all,"  he  returned. 

"  No,"  she  answered  bitterly.  "  My  late  husband 
left  all  that  he  possessed  in  my  power.  My  own 
fortune — what  I  had  from  my  father,"  she  explained, 
turning  to  Philip,  "is  settled  on  the  children,  and 
amounts  to  about  a  thousand  a  year." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  trouble  mj 
brother  with  our  affairs,"  said  Francis  hastily. 

"I  would  not  like  him  to  suppose  that  it  was 
through  any  fault  of  mine  that  you  had  been  ren- 
dered unable  to  help  him,  or  rather,  to  take  yonr 
share  of  a  responsibility  which  ought  to  have  f allei 
equally  on  both." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  out  plainly 
on  the  subject,  and  allowed  her  husband  to  see  the 
full  extent  of  her  dis^probation.  Frauds  felt  at 
once  humiliated  and  resentful.  The  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  his  wife  had  adopted  was  far  more 
galling  than  any  amount  of  reproach  or  anger.  It 
was  also  a  mistake  on  her  part,  seeing  he  was  her 
husband,  to  destroy  his  self-respect  so  eompletely. 

Mrs.  Tenterden  was  a  good  and  oooscientioaB 
woman.    She  would  have  thought  it  shame  aod  sin 
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to  be  angry,  but  worse  in  its  effects  than  any  anger 
was  her  cold,  severe  disapproval,  and  worse  still,  her 
desire  to  exonerate  herself.  It  was  like  a  sentence 
of  separation  between  them,  which  would  rise  up 
hereafter  to  prevent  her  from  stretching  forth  her 
hand  to  save  him  while  he  might  be  saved. 

Much  as  he  had  learned  to  like,  and  to  respect, 
his  sister-in-law,  Philip  pitied  his  brother  exceedingly. 
"  It  could  do  no  harm  to  decrease  your  expenditure, 
Francis,"  he  said  kindly. 

"  You  might  as  well  advertise  our  failure/'  replied 
Francis  gloomily.  "  We  must  keep  up  our  establish- 
ment at  least." 

"And  help  to  deceive  people,"  said  his  wife. 

Philip  blushed  for  his  brother. 

''I cannot  be  a  party  to  it,"  she  continued.  ''I 
should  consider  that  it  was  bringing  disg^race  upon 
my  children ;  I  wish  to  take  a  smallier  house  and  have 
only  a  couple  of  servants,  as  the  children's  education 
and  other  expenses  have  to  be  considered." 

"And  among  other  expenses,"  said  Francis  bitterly, 
"  the  expense  of  keeping  a  husband." 

She  did  not  contradict  him. 

"You  can  easily  find  work  at  your  profession, 
Frank,"  said  Philip,  with  a  look  of  the  old  brotherly 
kindness  which  went  to  that  brother's  soul.  Philip 
had  pointed  out  the  one  way  by  which  Francis  could 
redeem  himself,  and  that  touch  of  tenderness  inclined 
bim  to  accept  it.  There  was  still  a  struggle,  but  at 
length  he  yielded,  and  the  scheme  of  work  and  of 
retrenchment  was  i>egun.  As  this  story  has  little  to 
do  with  Francis  Tenterden,  here  we  shall  leave  him, 
bat  not  seldom  in  the  future  was  Philip's  hand 
stretched  forth  to  help  him,  and  recall  him  from 
wavering.  Philip  himself  had  learned  the  lesson  of 
patience  and  long-suffering  with  wrong-doers. 

Thank  God  it  is  not  alone  among  the  high  in 
place  and  power,  not  alone  among  the  learned  and 
the  famous,  that  there  are  such  men  as  Philip 
Tenterden.  A  modern  poet  had  described  the  host 
of  mankind  marching  through  the  world  as  a  feeble 
WETering  line,  ready  to  perish  in  the  wilderness, 
plagued  with  thirst,  overawed  by  the  rocks  that  rise 
aiound  them,  divided  by  faction,  threatening  to  break 
and  dissolve  but  for  the  servants  of  God  who  lead 
them.  They,  in  the  hour  of  need,  appear  like  angels 
radiant  with  Divine  ardour.  Languor  is  not  in  their 
hearts,  weakness  is  not  in  their  word,  weariness  is  not 
on  their  brow.  At  their  voices  panic  and  despair  flee 
avay.  They  move  through  the  ranks  recalling  the 
stragglers,  refreshing  the  outworn,  re-inspiring  the 
bia?e.  Order  and  courage  return;  eyes  rekindle,  and 
prayers  follow  their  steps  as  they  go.  Thank  God 
there  are  non-commissioned  officers,  too,  among  that 
host  to  whom  even  such  a  description  as  this  would 
^ly  without  exaggeration,  and  Philip  Tenterden 
**»  of  the  number.     He  had  not  only  striven  to  do 


right  himself,  but  in  order  to  set  right  that  which 
was  wrong  he  had  been  content  to  suffer  for  others, 
the  great  test  of  one  who  would  save. 

From  the  scene  of  his  brother's  humiliation  Philip 
had  gone  straight  to  Lucy,  in  order  that  he  might 
teU  her  at  once  that  all  hope  of  help  in  that  quarter 
was  at  an  end.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tabor  were  present, 
for  Philip  loyally  returned  their  parental  confidence, 
and  looked  upon  them  much  as  if  they  had  been 
father  and  mother  of  his  own.  "One  would  have 
thought  Francis  had  had  a  lesson  sufficiently  hard 
to  have  kept  him  from  this,"  he  said  as  he  con- 
cluded, alluding  to  his  father's  ruin. 

"But  he  did  not  accept  the  lesson,"  said  Mr. 
Tabor,  "  and  the  temptation  is  great,  and  to  resist  it 
is  harder  stilL  The  love  of  display,  the  desire  to  be 
rich  and  to  seem  rich,  and  to  be  and  to  seem  richer 
than  their  neighbours,  is  the  great  vice  of  our  class. 
The  selfish  desire  riches  for  themselves,  and  the 
unselfish  for  their  children ;  all  are  drawn  into  the 
vortex,  till  true  nobleness  and  simplicity  of  life  are 
destroyed." 

"  It  would  be  more  intelligible  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Tabor,  "  if  people  got  any  comfort  or  pleasure  out  of 
it;  but  they  don't." 

"  Some  do,"  said  Mr.  Tabor  cautiously;  "some  who 
are  living  above  their  means  are  doing  it  not  solely 
for  display;  still  it  is  a  mistake,  if  not  a  vice.  To  live 
on  a  slightly  lower  scale  might  mean,  even  for  them, 
greater  comfort  in  ease  of  mind  and  freedom  from 
anxiety.  A  smaller  house,  a  servant  less,  a  simpler 
style  of  entertainment,  make  an  immense  difference 
throughout." 

"  Yes,  it  ie  the  scale  that  does  it— not  a  pinch  here 
and  a  screw  there,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor. 

"Unfortunately,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  "our  society  is 
so  penetrated  with  the  love  of  display  that  all  our 
houses  nowadays  are  built  so  ajs  to  foster  it.  They 
almost  all  have  rooms  which  the  people  don't  live 
in,  and  rooms  which  they  oughtn't  to  live  in,  that 
they  may  keep  up  the  fiction  of  a  large  reception- 
room." 

"  Yes,  and  when  I  have  seen,  how  people  managed 
to  make  a  great  shew  vpen  little,  the  slavish  lives 
they  led,  the  worries  they  went  through,  and  even 
the  privations  they  suffered,  I  was  thankful  that  I 
never  was  tempted  to  try  it,"  said  Mrs.  Tabor. 

"And  I  hardly  think  we  shaU,"  said  PhiUp,  look- 
ing  at  Lucy. 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Tabor;  ''and  I 
hope  the  time  may  come  when  people  of  our  class 
will  have  sufficient  cultivation  to  choose  their  asso- 
ciates not  from  the  kind  of  house  they  live  in,  or  the 
kind  of  table  they  keep,  but  from  the  manner  of 
mind  they  are  of,  from  their  tastes  and  acquirements, 
and  general  elevation  and  purity  of  character  and 
manners."  {To  he  amiinued.) 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND    HOME 
SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Second  Series.    No.  15.    Christ.  Part  III.    The  Temptation.  Part  II. 


Scripture  io  he  read — Matt.  iv.  1 — 11. 

SNTBODUCTION.  The  first  temptation 
was  one  addressed  to  the  body— viz., 
to  gratify  with  particular  kind  of  food 
when  (>od  would  mortify.  Then  show 
how  the  second  temptation  was  more 
to  the  mind,  or  reaeoning  powers— to  argue  wrongly 
from  Scripture.  Ask  which  is  the  highest  part  of 
man's  nature  ?  Why  is  the  soul  the  most  important  ? 
Then  begin  the  third  temptation. 

I.  Thb  cibcumstancbs,  (Bead  Matt.  iv.  8 — 11.) 
(a)  The  place.  Ask  where  Satan  now  took  our  Lord, 
and  why.  Bemind  of  Moses  taken  up  a  mountain  to 
be  shown  a  glorious  view;  but  point  out  the  difference 
of  being  alone  with  Gk>d  just  before  entering  heaven, 
and  aJone  with  Satan  tempting  to  corrupt  the  soul. 
Ask  who  made  the  world,  showing  from  John  i.  3 
that  Christ  aided  in  creation :  could  He  then  have 
more  shown  Him  than  He  already  knew  ?  Bemind 
how  Satan  is  called  the  prince  of  this  world,  and 
therefore  could  easily  put  together  a  dazsling  picture. 

II.  The  txmttation.  (a)  The  offer.  What  did 
he  show  Christ?  Perhaps  an  Eastern  court — ^beauti- 
ful halls  and  palaces,  guards,  soldiers,  courtiers,  soft 
music,  bounteous  feasts,  &c.  What  did  he  promise 
Christ  ?  Could  such  things  dazzle  or  tempt  Christ  ? 
Bemind  of  promise  that  Christ  should  reign  for  ever  < 
(Ps.  ii  8) ;  but  in  what  manner  was  He  to  reign  ? 
(See  Phil.  iL  10 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25.)  (6)  The  condition. 
Now  notioe  the  condition — *'  If  fall  down."  Could 
there  be  any  pretence  for  doing  this  ?  Was  some 
slight  pretext,  perhaps,  for  first  or  second;  could 
be  none  for  this.  Ask  children  if  know  anything  of 
history  of  Satan.  Bead  Bev.  xii  7—9,  to  show  that 
Satan  has  always  been  ambitious — aspired  to  highest 
place  in  heaven;  now  when  cast  down  to  earth 
tries  to  induce  men  to  worship  him — i.e.,  to  put 
themselves  under  his  sway,  (c)  The  anewer — "  Get 
thee  hence."  Notice  short  and  decided  answer ;  no 
parley  possible.  Ask  which  commandments  insist  on 
worship  of  God :  will  He  allow  of  divided  heart — ^part 
to  Him  and  part  to  world  P  (d)  The  end.  What  did 
Satan  do  when  thus  told  to  go?  Who  came  and 
ministered  to  Christ  ?  Bead  Ps.  xzziv.  7,  to  sh«>w  that 
this  was  one  of  their  proper  missions.  Picture  out ' 
the  scene.  The  angels  in  heaven  watching  the  tempta- 
tion ;  the  news  of  ^he  victoiy  over»  Satan  spreading 
through  the  ranks ;  the  shouts  of  joy ;  some  sum- 
moned to  go  down  and  minister  to  Christ — ^perhaps 
the  same  who  announced  Has  birth,  and  afterwards 
watched  His  tomb.  Picture  Christ  lying  on  ground, 
faint,  exhausted;  one  angel  raising  His  head; 
another  providing  food  and  drink  (as  to  El^iah  in  the 
same  wilderness,  1  Kings  xix.  7),  whispering  words  of 


comfort — reminding  of  His  Father's  love,  and  of  the 
joy  set  belpre  Him  (Heb.  xii.  2),  and  of  the  effect  of 
His  victory  in  setting  His  people  free. 

III.  Practical  lessons.  (1)  The  gradual  na(ure 
of  temptation.  Let  children  see  how  Satan  begins 
with  apparently  little  things,  and  tempts  to  worse 
things  afterwards ;  and  if  he  does  so  when  resisted, 
what  will  he  not  do  when  listened  to  ?  Best  plan, 
therefore,  to  resist  beginnings  of  evil.  Check  little 
sins,  lest  they  become  great;  Uke  water  when  once 
set  running  soon  burst  lake.  (2)  Need  to  guard  eyes. 
Ask  for  instances  of  the  eye  leading  to  sin.  Ere, 
who  first  saw,  then  took;  David,  who  saw  Bath- 
sheba,  and  was  led  ;to  sin ;  Dinah,  who  went  out  to 
see  the  daughters  of.  the  land ;  Achan,  who  saw  and 
coveted  the  wedge  of  gold;  Ahab,  who  did  the  same 
to  Naboth's  vineyard.  Hence  prayer  should  be,  with 
David  (Ps.  ciix.  37),  "Turn  away  mine  eyes."  Warn 
children  against  books  of  evil  tendency,  &o.  (3)  The 
emptiness  of  Satan's  offers.  What  did  he  offer  ?  Could 
the  world  and  its  pleasures  make  any  ono  happier? 
Bemind  of  Solomon,  whose  wives  led  him  astray;  of 
the  rich  man  in  the  parable  (Luke  xvi.  19),  enjoying 
his  good  things  here  and  tormented  for  ever.  Where 
are  we  told  to  set  our  affections, and  why?  (See  1  Peter 
i.  3,  4.)  Press  this  home  to  the  children,  showing 
how  little  worldly  grandeur  can  possibly  conduce  to 
happiness,  and  show  the  blessedness  of  contentment 

IV.  SuiCMASY.  From  the  whole  story  draw  two 
great  lessons.  (1)  Satwn  resisied  wiU  JUe.  Bemind 
that  temptation  itself,  though  an  evil,  is  not  sin. 
Christ  was  as  pure  after  as  before.  The  danger 
lies  in  dallying  with  sin,  as  Eve.  Bemind  of  Judas 
—covetous;  kept  the  bag;  stole  the  contents;  led 
on  to  sell  Christ.  So  a  passionate  child — ^not  tty 
to  overcome — ^perhaps  become  murderer.  On  other 
hand,  Satan  resisted  with  authority  will  flee.  Bemind 
of  Joseph,  who  would  not  do  great  sin  against  God. 
So  aU  must  strive  against  him.  (2)  Christ  helps  io 
overcome.  Prom  Heb.  ii.  18  show  the  object  of  His 
temptation,  to  give  comfort  and  succour  to  those 
tempted.  The  means  to  resist  are  the  Word  of  God 
— as  Christ  Himself  used  it — and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
given  to  all  who  ask.  Bead  Eph.  vi.  13,  to  show  how 
God  has  provided  us  with  defensive  and  offensive 
armour,  and  how  we  may  come  off  victorious. 

Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  To  what  part  of  man's  nature  were  the  three 
temptations  addressed  ? 

2.  Describe  the  third  temptation. 

3.  What  practical  lessons  do^s  it  teach  us  ? 

4.  Describe  the  angels  ministering  to  Christ. 

5.  What  lessons  may  be  learned  from  the  wholo 
subject. 
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IN   TWO    PARTS. 


PABT  IT. 
;  HE  servants  at  the  liall  were  very  much 
alarmed   as  it  became  dark  and  the 
v^  IBI/'^     children  were    stiU  out;    they  made 
IP  Hllvr     ii^q^iiries  in  the  village,  to  know  if  any 
•VymVlT      one  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of 
them,   but  without  avail;    then   two 
were  sent  oil  in  different  directions  to  try  and  find 
them^  but  they  returned  home  tired,  without  having 
received  any  tidings  of  them,  and  all  were  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  despair.     The  nurse^fthowever,  could  not 
remain  indoors,  but  went  to  the  outer  gate.      After 
having  stood  there  some  few  minutes,  straining  both 
ears  and  eyes  to  no  purpose,  she  was  startled  by  the 
sndden  dash  of  a  horse  round  the  comer  and  into  the 
yard,  with  one  shaft  still  in  the  strap  at  its  side ;  the 
other  servants  hearing  the  noise  were  also  very  soon 
on  the  spot.     The  poor  animal,  panting,  and  one  leg 
profusely  bleeding,  was  taken  into  the  stable  and 
attended  to  by  the  coachman ;  whilst  the  nurse,  in  her 
excitement,  and  vaguely  connecting  this  circumstance 
with  the  absence  of  the  children,  hastened,  followed 
by  the  housemaid,  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
horse  had  come.     They  had  not  gone  very  far  before 
they   heard   the  sound  of  wheels,  and    stopped  to 
listen   whence    the  noise    came,   when    the    groom 
slowly  approached  them,  ruefully  dragging  along  the 
gig,  with  the  children  inside.     They  had  not  been 
able  to  see  him  until  he  came  near,  for  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  neither  of  them  had  thought  in  their  hurry 
of  bringing  a  lantern;  but  as  soon  as  they  recog- 
nised him,  and  saw  the  plight  he  was  in,  with  con- 
siderably lighter  hearts  they  helped  him  draw  the 
children  home  in  triumph.     The  old  nurse  cried  for 
joy  as  she  hugged   the  children  in  her  arms;  the 
immense   relief  she  felt  at  their  safe  return,  quite 
overcame  the  cariosity  natural  to  her  sex,  for  while  i 
^e  other  servante  were  asking  the  groom  for  a  full 
iccount  of  everything  that  had  happened,  and  were 
"•onying  the  poor  man  almost  to  death  with  their 
[uestioBs,  she  busied  herself  about  their  tea,  and  did 
lot  think  to  ask  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortune  until 
he  had  seen  them  both  comfortably  in  bed. 

"VVillie,  although  tired  out,  could  not  go  to  sleep  for 
ome  time  after  he  was  in  bed,  but  kept  turning  the 
vents  of  the  day  over  in  his  mind.  What  he  had 
lost  feared  was  nurse's  anger  when  she  should  find 
ut  where  they  had  been,  but  after  he  had  penitently 
i>ld  her  all,  instead  of  scolding  him,  as  he  had  ex- 
ected,she  could  do  nothing  but  rejoice  at  their  narrow 
Bcape — in  fact,  she  was  so  kind  to  him  that  he  almost 
>rgot  that  he  had  been  to  blame  at  all  in  the  matter, 
nd  his  last  thought  as  he  turned  to  sleep  on  his 
illow  was  that,  after  all,  no  real  harm  had  resulted 
om  the  fair   business,  except  that  the  horse  was 


hurt,  and  that  he  would  get  well  long  before  his  papa 
came  home.  He  got  up  later  in  the  morning  than 
usual,  so  that  he  had  not  time  to  go  for  his  walk  in 
the  garden  before  breakfast  with  Jenny,  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  dressed  he  ran  down  to  the  breakfast-room, 
and  there  found  the  meal  laid  only  for  one.  He  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  ask  the  reason,  and  was  told  that 
Jenny  was  to  stay  in  bed  to  breakfast,  and  that  nurse 
was  having  hers  with  her.  Willie,  thinking  that  his 
sister  had  remained  in  bed  only  because  she  was 
tired,  ran  up  to  her  door  directly  after  breakfast, 
shouted  out  to  her  not  to  be  lazy,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  ran  off  to  see  how  the  horse  was. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  stable  he  found  a  strange 
man  there,  bathing  the  wounds,  and  the  coachman 
looking  on  with  a  troubled  countenance. 

'*  Good  morning,  Master  Willie,"  said  he ;  "  have 
you  come  to  see  poor  Tommy?  I'm  afraid  you'U 
never  have  any  more  rides  on  him." 

"  Oh,  John  ! "  then  turning  to  the  stranger,  Willie 
said,  **  is  he  very  bad,  sir  ?*' 

"  Oh,  that  'e  be,  sir ;  why,  yer  see,  it's  a  wonder  'e 
wasn't  killed  outright,  runzdn'  'is  'ead  bang  agin 
the  comer  of  yon  post.  Look  at  this  'ere  leg  too;  it's 
my  belief  'e's  cut  through  the  tendon,  for  I  never  see 
a  thing  bleed  more ;  if  'e  'as,  why,  it'll  be  all  up  with 
'im  afore  a  week's  over.  If  s  just  a  mercy  ye  wasn't 
all  killed." 

"Don't  you  think  he  will  ever  get  well  again ?'^ 
asked  Willie,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

<<  Well,  yer  see,  sir,  as  regards  that,  it  all  depends 
if  'e  gets  the  lockjaw ;  but,  bless  yer,  I've  cured  many 
a  worse  case  nor  this.  And  now  I  guess  you'd  better 
be  off  while  I  bandage  'im,  if  s  an  ugly  sight  for  your 
young  eyes.  There  now,  be  off  and  cheer  up ;  I  dare 
say  'e'll  be  all  right  agin  some  day." 

Willie  went  into  the  house  with  a  very  heavy  heart, 
to  think  that  his  friend  Tommy  should  be  in  dangper 
of  dying.  Finding  Jenny  was  not  yet  down,  he  went 
up  to  her  room,  where  he  found  her  in  bed,  reading. 
She  told  him  that  nurse  said  she  was  to  stay  in  bed 
all  day,  but  that  she  thought  it  was  all  nonsense,  as 
she  did  not  feel  very  bad.  Kurse  understood  her 
constitution,  though,  much  better  than  she  did  her- 
self, hliving  watched  by  her  through  two  or  three 
very  serious  illnesses;  she  saw  in  her  the  first 
symptoms  of  cold,  and  knew  from  experience  that 
when  once  it  got  on  to  her  weak  chest,  there  was 
danger.  She  did  not  send  for  a  doctor  for  two  or 
three  days,  wishing,  if  possible,  to  cure  her  without 
her  illness  becoming  known  in  the  village,  lest 
it  should  reach  Mr.  Howard's  ears;  but  when  she 
found  that,  instead  of  improving,  her  little  patient 
was  becoming  rapidly  worse,  she  went -herself  to  the 
doctor  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  family» 
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and  begged  him  not  to  let  her  master  know  of  it,  as 
she  felt  sure  he  would  not  be  able  to  remain  away 
from  home  if  he  knew  his  little  girl  was  ilL  He 
promised  to  comply  with  her  reqnest,  and  went  back 
with  her  to  see  Jenny,  and  found  she  was  very 
seriously  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Willie  was  quite  inconsolable ;  her  illness  in  any 
case  would  have  been  a  great  trouble  to  him,  but 
when  he  heard  the  serrants  saying  that  it  was  all 
caused  by  excitement  and  fatigue,  becoming  over- 
heated and  receiving  repeated  chills  whilst  out  with 
him,  it  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  He 
begged  nurse  not  to  send  him  to  school,  that  he 
might  be  at  home  to  do  any  little  thing  in  his  power 
to  assist,  and  she,  thinking  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  gire  much  attention  to  his  lessons,  granted . 
his  request.  Begularly  every  miming  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Tommy,  who  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
was  very  much  better;  then  he  would  go  and 
work  at  Jenny's  garden,  rake  it  over  and  pick  what 
few  flowers  there  were  in  bloom  for  her  to  have 
in  her  bedroom,  and  so  anxious  was  he  that  no  one 
but  himself  shovld  touch  it,  that  he  was  quite  put 
out  one  day,  betavise  the  gardener  had  ventured  to 
take  cuttings  from  some  of  her  favouxjite  plants. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  gardening,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  and  sit  by  Jenny  (except  when  she  was 
at  her  worst)  ;  sometimes  he  read  and  talked  to  her 
alternately,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  time 
of  her  imprisonment  seem  shorter.  No  boy  of  his 
age  could  have  been  more  attentive  and  entertaining, 
•r  more  leving  and  gentie  than  he  was  to  his  little 
sister,  and  she  fully  repaid  him  with  her  loving 
smiles  of  gratitude. 

One  day,  when  she  was  considered  convalescent 
(it  was  almost  a  month  since  she  was  first  taken  ill) 
he  was  reading  to  her  out  of  a  story  book,  when  he 
dropped  the  book  on  his  lap  and  commenced  dying. 

"Why,  what*s  the  matter,  Willie,"  said  she; 
"aren't  y#u  well?" 

"  Oh  yes."  Then  brushing  away  his  tears,  he  said, 
"  Wasn't  he  a  horrid  boy  ?" 

"  Yes ;  is  that  what  you  were  crying  about  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  was  thinking  he  was  exactiy  like  me." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Willie  P  He  was  a  wicked, 
selfish  boy." 

"  And  so  was  I,  to  take  yon  to  the  fair  and  make 
yon  walk  so  quickly.  It  was  all  through  my  being 
selfish  that  yon  have  been  ill." 

'^  No,  it  wasn't  That  was  different  altogether;  yon 
never  meant  to  make  me  ill,  and  he  hurt  his  brother 
on  purpose ;  besides,  if  s  all  over  now,  Tm  very  nearly 
weU  again,  and  instead  of  crying  yon  ought  to  be 
happy.** 

"  Yes,  so  I  am ;  but  you  nearly  died*  and  if  you 
had«  everybody  would  have  been  right  in  saying  I 
killed  yoa;"  and  Willie  was  not  far  wrong,  but 
Jenny  was  too  kind  and  forgiving  not  to  do  her  best 
to  console  him. 


"  Oh,  Willie !  don't  talk  like  that,  Tm  sure  you're 
been  the  kindest  brother  in  the  world.  Nurse  told 
me  this  morning  that  my  garden  looks  lovely;  and 
do  you  know  Tommy  was  let  out  into  the  meadow 
to-day,  and  John  says  perhaps  he  will  be  well  enougli 
to  ride  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  that  isn't  all  the  good 
news,  but  I  oughtn't  to  tell  you  the  rest  yet" 

"Oh!  do,  Jenny;  what  is  it?" 

"  Well«  I  think  I  must  tell  you.  Dr.  Simmouds 
wrote  to  papa  about  me  the  other  day,  told  him  hov 
ill  I  have  been,  but  that  I  was  well  again,  and  he 
told  him  he  thought  I  ought  to  go  away  for  a  change ; 
so,  what  do  you  think  P  Papa  is  coming  home  on 
Thursday,  and  on  Saturday  you,  nurse,  and  I  are 
going  with  him  to  Madeira,  and  we  are  to  stay  there 
all  the  winter.  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you,  untH 
everything  was  ready,  but  I  couldn't  keep  it  in  anj 
longer.  Now  yon  must  promise  me  not  to  say  any 
more  that  it  was  your  fault  I  was  ill,  because  if  yon 
do  I  shall  ask  papa  to  leave  you  at  home ! "    F.  N. 


"THE    QUIVEB"   BIBLE    CLASS, 

161.  Give  two  passages  from  St  Paul's  writings 
in  which  the  word  "  crown  "  is  used  to  describe  the 
reward  promised  to  Christians. 

162.  When  our  Lord  was  taken  before  Caiaphas 
we  read  that  two  of  His  disciples  were  also  present 
Who  were  they  P 

163.  Give  three  passages  from  the  Apocalypse  in 
which  it  is  revealed  to  us  that  singing  praises  to  God 
is  part  of  the  employment  of  the  spirits  in  heaven. 

164.  What  reason  is  there  for  aasuming  that 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  was 
dead  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  P 

165.  How  many  events  connected  with  the  infanqi 
of  our  Lord  are  related,  and  in  which  Qi>8pel8  are 
they  given  ? 

166.  When  Caiaphas  was  high  priest  it  a|^>ear8 
that  Annas  shared  his  power.  Give  a  passage  from 
the  Old  Testament  which  seems  to  indicate  a  similar 
irregpilarity. 

167.  From  which  of  the  prophets  do  we  learn  that 
chambers  were  set  apart  for  the  use  pt  the  singers  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  P 


AKSWEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PA61   384 

145.  Balaam  (Numb,  xxii.);    Caiaphaa  (John  zi 
49—52). 

146.  In  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (Knmb.  xii.  16— 
ziii.  2). 

147.  ''And  forgive  us  our  «iiu"  (Luke  zi.  4);  "And 
forgive  us  our  <26&(«"  X^&Catt  vi.  12). 

148.  Ezod.  zxv.  40;  Acts  vii  44;  Heb.  viii  5. 

149.  Bom.  i.  3. 

150.  In  Ps.  cv.  18. 

151.  St  Luke  (u.) 

152.  "  I  am  the  bright  and  morning  Star  "  (Bev. 
zziL  16). 
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aAIiF  tharough  the  night  I  watched  the  moon 
wade  through 
"^       The  lijgflitemng  rain-clouds  till  they  passed 

awajv 
d  left  the  aky  one  field  of  shimmering  blue, 

VOL.    ix 


{Drawn  by  W.  Small.) 

MAY-DAY: 

I. 


I      Serene  and  cold,  to  meet  the  coming  day; 
The  moon  died  ont  upon  the  twilight  grey; 
Then,  starting  up,  the  cock  his  neck  stretehed 

out 
And  greeted  the  new  mom  with  shrilly  shout. 
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II. 
So  April  died  away  in  fruitful  powers, 

The  gentle  tears  that  weep  in  smiling  M&j, 
To  glad  the  world  with  odorous  breath  of  flowers. 

The  cheery  song  of  birds  prodaim  the  day ; 

The  snowy  bloom  is  on  the  hawthorn  spray : 
Up !  up  t  no  laggards  on  this  festal  mom 
When  the  young  Summer  with  the  dawn  is  bom. 

in. 
Up !  up !  and  forth  amid  the  dewy  meads 

And  pleasant  lanes,  ere  yet  the  sun  is  high. 
To  watch  the  lark,  as  now  his  wings  he  spreads 

And  tuneful  rises  in  the  brightening  sky ; 

While  the  brown  thmsh,  with  lowlier  melody, 
Carols  his  welcome  to  the  breezy  day. 
And  hamlet-folk  go  out  to  seek  the  may. 

rv. 

Oh,  fresh,  young  life  of  )7ature !    Nursed  and  fed 
By  shower  and  sunshine  of  the  changeful  Spring, 

Whose  subtle  juice  through  every  vein  is  spread  * 
To  make  her  lusty  blood  flow  revelling 
Through  the  green  Earth,  and  on  her  face  to  bring 

The  blush  of  flowers,  whose  bloom  hath  bow  begun 

To  deck  her  bridal  with  the  amorous  Son. 


The  trees  grow  thick  with  leafage,  and  the  shade 
Deepens  within  the  forest  till  the  Sun 

Finds  but  scant  space  to  look  into  the  glade 
Between  the  laden  branches ;  one  by  one 
The  timid  conies  from  the  burrows  run 

To  browse  on  sweet  young  herbs ;  from  tree  to  tree 

Skips  the  lithe  squirrel  ever  playfully. 

VI. 

In  the  warm  sunlight  through  the  buoyant  air 
The  painted  butterfly  goes  fluttering, 

A  thing  of  wondrous  beauty,  pure  and  fair, 

Risen  from  the  cerements  that  erewhile  did  ding 
Around  it«  life — the  dead  grub  mouldering ; 

Mysterious  symbol  of  the  life  to  come — 

The  soul  resurgent  from  its  earthly  tomb. 

VII. 

Over  the  clover  fields  upon  his  quest 
Soves  towards  the  yellow  gorse  the  humble-bee 

In  coat  of  sable,  streaked  with  orange  dressed. 
And  ever  in  the  air  rings  drowsily 
His  droning  chant:  a  cheerful  toiler  he. 

Who  lightens  work  with  song  till  close  of  day. 

When,  honey-laden,  home  he  wends  his  way. 

vin. 
And  all  the  world  is  filled  with  melody, 

I^om  mom  till  night  throughout  the  jocund  day : 
The  grasshopper  is  chirping  merrily; 

The  blackbird  from  the  covert  pipes ;  the  jay 


Chatters  and  rocks  upon  the  waving  spray ; 
And  falls  upon  the  ear,  as  in  a  dream, 
The  babbling  laughter  of  the  sunlit  stream. 

IX. 

From  mom  till  night  so  speed  the  golden  hours 
Of  the  young  Summer's  birthday,  till  the  shades 

Of  Eve  come  creeping  o'er  the  closing  flowers, 
And   through  red  seas  of  doud  the  broad  Sim 

wades 
Down  to  the  nether  world ;  and  daylight  fades 

Into  grey  twilight^  and  the  twilight  brings 

The  solemn  Night  upon  her  starry  wings. 

X. 

But  ere  the  twilight  brings  the  solemn  Night, 
Comes  from  the  grove  the  cuckoo's  mellow  note ; 

And  last,  in  throbs  of  musioal  delight 
Whose  measured  pulses  on  the  ether  float, 
The  nightingale  pours  from  his  tuneful  throat 

Strains  that  the  echoing  woods  in  love  prolong 

Making  the  darkness  bright  with  light  of  song. 

XI. 

O  love !  thou  wilt  remember  well  the  day 
When  fiirst  we  talked  of  love,  long,  long  ago ; 

'Twas  the  birth-morning  of  the  gleeful  May, 
And  forth  we  went  a-maying-  to  and  fro 
Till  we  grew  weary,  and  it  happened  so 

That  neath  a  poplar-tree  our  rest  we  took. 

Whose  leafy  branches  hung  above  a  brook. 

XII. 

Dost  thou  remember,  sweetheart,  (how  I  brought 
The  water  in  a  leaf  to  g^ve  thee  drink  ? 

And  how^^tti^nrtive  fingers,  toying-,*  sought 
The  maae^tof  thy  hair,  and  felt  thee  shrink 
From  myxoid  wooing,  until  I  'gan  think 

Thou  heldeatme'as  cheaply  as  the  may. 

Whose  flowers  thy  .trembling  flngers  rent  away. 

XIII. 

Until  at  last  the  flush  upon  thy  cheek 

Told  that  thy  heaxjt  was  fluttered  with  the  flame 

Of  kindling  love  thy  lips  not  yet  would  speak. 
Thine  eyes  looked  up  with  joy,  then  down  with 

shame, 
And  sweet  desire  through  all  my  being  came 

To  clasp  thee  to  my  breas^  thy  brow  to  kiss. 

Nor  didst  thou  diide  my  act,  ner  check  my  bliss. 

xrv. 
O  wife  !  the  passion  of  my  love  was  told 

To  the  wild  song  of  skylark  and  of  thrush ; 
And  still  I  bless  eadi  year  as  I  grow  old. 

Whitening  my  hair  and  paling  thy  cheeks'  flush. 
Yet  stUl  sweet  May-day  memoriea  on  me  rush, 
Though  now  a  softer  strain  beseems  the  tide. 
Like  cuckoo's  note  or  song  of  nightingale. 

Jomr  FsAHcm  Wallm. 
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CHRIST     AND.    HIS     CHDRCH: 

EXPOSITORY  NOTES  ON  THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON.    (ContmiMd.) 

BY  THE  KEV.  DA39IZL  MOORE,  M.  A-,  CHAPLAIN  IN  ORDINARY  TO  THE  QUEEN,  ETC. ;  AUTHOR  OF  **  AIDS  TO  PRATER,"  ETC. 

"We  will  make  thee  borders  of  gold  with  stads  of  silyer.  While  the  King  sitteth  at  Hi»ta2>le,  my  spikemod  sendeth  forth 
the  gmell  thereof.  A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  wellbeloved  onto*  me ;  He  shall  lie  all  night  betwixt  my  breasts.  Hy  beloved  is 
unto  me  as  a  duster  of  oamphize  in  the  vineyaida  of  En-gedi."— Song  of  Solomon  i  11— 14. 


I  HE  former  of  these  verses,  we  have 
intimated,  is  to  be  considered  as 
standing  in  some  kind  of  contrasted 
relation  with  the  verse  which  had 
gone  before.  "Thy  cheeks  are  comely 
with  rows  of  jewels,  thy  neck  with  chains  of  gold. 
We  will  make  thee  borders  of  gold  with  studs  of 
silver."  The  figure  before  us  is  that  of  a  beautiful 
i?omaD,  who,  after  the  Eastern  fashion,  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  rows  of  precious  stones  en- 
twined with  the  head-dress,  and  the  ends  of  which 
Hnng  down  by  the  side  of  the  face ;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  enrich  and  adorn  her  still  fiirther  with 
some  cos^y  ornament  of  gold,  embossed  and 
studded  with  devices  of  silver.  Of  the  two  con- 
ditions of  the  Church,  thus  emblematically  repre- 
sented, two  interpretations  are  open  to  us — one, 
that  they  represent  respectively  the  Church  under 
the  Law,  and  her  greater  glory  under  the  Gospel ; 
the  other,  that  the  two  conditions,  of  less  and 
more  magnificent  attire,  set  forth  the  spiritual 
comeliness  of  the  Church  in  the  earthly  state, 
compared  with  that  which  she  shall  put  on  when 
brought  into  the  palace  of  the  Great  King  in 
heaven.  Adopting  the  latter  interpretation,  we 
contemplated  the  Church,  in  the  last  chapter,  as 
adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  sanctification  to 
which  she  could  attain  in  this  imperfect  time- 
world — ^having  her  firontlet  of  Gospel  jewels,  and 
her  necklace  of  Gospel  gold,  with  her  faith  of 
bamished  jasper,  and  her  hope  of  sapphire  blue  ; 
hep  patience  of  enduring  amethyst,  and  her  charity 
as  a  rainbow,  spanning  God's  whole  creation,  "in 
Bight  like  unto  an  emerald."  We  beheld  her  with 
row  on  row,  chain  on  chain,  with  ornaments  of 
grace  about  her  head  and  chains  of  spiritual  beauty 
about  her  neck— love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering, 
gentleness,  meekness — till  we  almost  wondered 
what  more  Heaven  could  do  for  her. 

But  the  half  has  not  been  told  to  us.  All  God's 
gifts  are  for  "  a  great  while  to  come."  "We  may 
take  up  language  like  that  of  David,  and  say, 
"Who  are  we,  0  Lord  God,  and  what  are  our  souls, 
that  Thou  shouldest  deal  with  us  after  this  sort  P 
Tbat  not  only  Thou  shouldest  give  us  a  new  heart, 
and  a  new  spirit,  and  a  new  nature,  and  a  new 
creation,  but  also  that  Thou  shouldest  write  upon 
^8  Thy  *  new  name,'  aad  instruct  us  in  *  the  new 
song/  and  bring  us  to  *  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,'  and  refresh  us  with  the  'new  wine* 
ui  the  kingdom  of  the  Father."    Hardly  could  it 


have  entered  onr  hearts  to  conceive  of  Christ  as 
saying  of  the  Church  in  her  militant  state,  *'  Then 
washed  I  thee  with  water,  and  I  anointed  thee 
with  oil,  and  I  clothed  thee  with  broidered  work; 
I  decked  thee  also  with  ornaments,  and  put  a 
beautiful  crown  upon  thine  head,"  but  what 
ineffable  progressions  "from  glory  to  glory,"  we 
ask,  can  be  included  in  the  further  promise  of  the 
Bridegroom,  "  We  will  make  thee  borders  of  gold 
with  studs  of  silver  P  " 

I.  In  considering  this  promise,  however,  there 
is  one  incidental  expression  worthy  of  notice,  and 
for  the  full  import  and  significance  of  which  we 
are  under  obligation  to  the  Jews.  It  will  be' 
observed  that,  for  the  first  time  in  this  book,  the 
Bridegroom  in  addressing  the  Church  speaks  in 
the  plural  number :  "  We  will  make  thee  borders 
of  gold  with  studs  of  silver,"  an  expression  which 
learned  Babbis  would  have  us  read  in  the  same 
way  as  we  read  that  sentence  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness," — that  is,  with  a  latent 
reference  to  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head. We  have  testimonies  of  great  weight  and 
authority  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  from  the 
earliest  times,  had  a  traditional  belief  in  this 
sublime  mystery.  But  it  was  a  doctrine  whieh 
they  held  in  reserve;  one  which  they  spoke 
of  only  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  advanced 
spiritual  culture.  Here  and  there  a  pious  Israelite 
might  be  entrusted  with  a  knowledge  of  it,  but 
from  the  nation  at  large  it  was  kept  secret,  as  a 
truth  which  they  must  wait  for  a  more  refined 
condition  of  *'the  colossal  man"  to  acknowledge 
openly.  Accordingly  the  Eabbinical  rendering  of 
this  word  "we,"  both  here  and  in  the  passage 
referring  to  the  creation  of  man,  is,  "I  and  my 
hall  of  judgment ;"  "  I  and  my  hall  of  judgment 
will  make  thee  borders  of  gold."  Now  "  a  hall  of 
judgment,"  according  to  the  legal  constitution  of 
the  Jews,  must  never  consist  of  less  than  "  three 
persons,"  and  therefore  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
under  this  subtle  and  ingenious  allusion,  their 
Babbis  taught— or  rather  half  taught — a  doctrine, 
which  was  but  partially  understood  in  their  own 
times,  and  which  to  their  posterity  became  lost 
altogether. 

We  may  claim,  therefore,  to  be  reading  this 
verse  as  an  ancient  Hebrew  expositor  would  have 
read  it,  when  we  interpret  it  as  expressive  of 
S9me  joint  resolve  or  purpose  of  the  Holy  and 
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Everlasting  Trinity,  in  regard  to  good  things  to 
come,  wh6tlier  such  good  things  have  respect  to 
the  development  of  Gospel  promise,  or  the  beatific 
disclosures  of  the  heavenly  world.  Take  it  as 
referring  to  the  Gospel,  and  this  use  of  the  plural 
form  is  very  suggestive.  For  it  is  precisely  in 
connection  with  the  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  our 
salvation— with  the  disclosure  of  all  those  re- 
storative and  remedial  means  by  which  fallen  man 
was  to  be  brought  back  to  the  favour  of  his  Maker 
— ^that  the  doctrine  of  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the 
Godhead  assumes  all  its  practical  value  and  signi- 
ficance. Regarded  merely  as  a  dogma  of  schools^ 
as  a  fruitful  source  of  metaphysical  or  dialectic 
strife,  the  mystery  had  not  been  worth  contend- 
ing about.  But  a  Divinb  atonement  is  our  life ;  a 
DiviNX  regeneration  is  our  life.  Make  either  the 
one  or  the  other  finite,  and  we  are  yet  in  our  sins. 
The  Church  could  never  have  had  her  garments 
"bordered"  with  the  "gold"  of  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness, nor  "  studded  "  all  over  with  the  "  silver  "  of 
an  infinitely  sanctifying  and  all-quickening  grace. 
She  must  still  have  "lien  among  the  pots,"  a  slave 
to  her'anoient  bondage  and  corruption,  instead  of 
rising  in  all  the  dignity  of  an  emancipated  nature 
"  on  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and 
her  feathers  with  y^ow  gold." 

Nor  less  fitting  would  an  allusive  reference 
to  the  Trinity  be,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
imagery  of  "  silver  "  and  "  gold "  is  meant  as  an 
emblem  of  the  heavenly  state, —that  city  of  pure 
gold,  garnished  and  studded  with  all  bright 
things,  Jerusalem  the  golden.  For  the  distinc- 
tions in  the  Divine  personalities  must  be  eternal 
distinctions.  We  cajmot  conceive  of  them  as 
adaptations  to  an  economy ;  modes  of  subsistence 
assumed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  being,  who  is  but 
an  infinitesimal  link  in  the  chain  of  created  in- 
telligences; phenomenal  presentments  of  the  God- 
head, which  will  dissolve  and  disappear  when,  in 
the  sunlight  of  the  Infinite,  we  shall  be  made  like 
God,  and  "  see  Him  as  He  is."  They  are  distinc- 
tions which  shall  remain.  The  virtues  of  Christ's 
propitiatory  sacrifice  are  illimitable.  The  sanctify- 
ing and  upholding  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is 
bounded  neither  by  space  nor  time.  Imagination 
loses  itself  in  computing  how  many  worlds  there 
may  be — ^worlds  bygone,  worlds  existing,  worlds 
yet  to  be — all  benefited  in  ways  that  we  know  not 
of,  by  the  ofiering  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God; 
neither  cau  any  say  to  what  extent  the  countless 
hosts  of  the  glorified,  now  standing  before  the 
throne,  are,  by  the  continually-imparted  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  maintained  in  their  immortality. 
Enough  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  her  anti- 
cipations of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed, 
includes  in  that  "clothing  of  wrought  gold"  which 
her  Lord  shall  put  upon  her,  a  robe  of  "  everlast- 
ing righteousness;"  and  in  the  silver  wings  of  the 


dove,  hovering  over  the  river  of  life,  the  pure 
linen  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  sanctity  on  which 
spot  or  blemish  shall  be  no  more  seen.  "  We  will 
make  thee  borders  of  gold  with  studs  of  silver."  j 

n.  At  this  point  the  dialogue  is  taken  up  oy 
the  Church.  Encouraged  by  the  Bridegroom's 
kind  words  of  commendation  and  promise,  she 
renews  her  protestations  of  grateful  attachment, 
as  well  as  of  the  delight  she  has  always  found  in 
His  service,  "While  the  King  sitteth  at  His  table, 
my  spikenard  sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof.  A 
bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  wellbeloved  unto  me ;  He 
shall  lie  all  night  betwixt  my  breasts.  My  beloved 
is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  camphire  in  the  vine- 
yards of  En-gedL" 

.   Here  we  have  Christ  set  forth  as  the  comfort, 
and  strength,  and  quickening  power  of  ordinances. 
"While  the  King  sitteth  at  His  table,  my  spike- 
nard sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof."    The  table 
is  the  "  feast  of  &t  things ;''  the  Gospel  banquet  of 
"  marrow  and  fatness,"  of  grace  and  mercy,  peace 
and  pardon,  holiness  and  salvation — all  typified,  no 
doubt,  in  the  blessed  sacrament  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood.  And  this  table  Christ  not  only  prepares 
and  spreads  for  us,  but,  as  it  is  further  intimated. 
He  comes  and  sits  down  at  the  table  with  us; 
admits  us  to  terms  of  holy  and  inefiTable  intimacy 
with  Himself.    We  eat  and  drink  with  our  "  near 
Friend.*'  We  hear  the  voice  of'Him  who  stands  at 
the  door  and  knocks,  "  His  head  filled  with  dew, 
and  His  locks  with  the^drops  of  the  night ;"  and  He 
cries  out  to  us  "If  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  me."  And  then  observe  what 
follows  upon  this  near  presence  of  Christ  .with  us 
in  or(^ances,  whether  in  prayer,  or  in  the  Word, 
or  in  sacraments :  "  my  spikenard  sendeth  forth 
the  smell  thereof."     Here  it  is  intimated  that, 
just  as  the  genial  winds  blowing  over  the  garden 
bring  out  the  frsigrance  of  the  spikenard,  so  the 
presence  of   Christ  in  the  soul  draws  out  the 
aroma  of  all  devout  afiections,  causing  the  incense 
of  our  prayers  to  come  up  before  God,  "  an  odour 
of  a  sweet    smell,  a  sacrifice    acceptable,  well- 
pleasing  unto  God."    Would  that  in  these  days, 
when  we  hear  so  much  of  mysticism,  and  specula- 
tion, and  about  the  nature  of  "  the  real  presence/* 
people  would  only  take  a  lesson  from  the  Canticles. 
They  would  there  learn  that  the  presence  of  Christ 
is  best  discerned  by  the  presence  of  "the  spike- 
nard,"— the  whole  soul  filled  with  the  odour  of 
sacredness;   the  desires  yearning  aiter  holiness; 
the  thoughts  taken  off  from  the  world ;  the  mind 
lifted  up  to  heavenly  things;  the  spirit  holding 
fellowship  with  Christ's  spirit ;  "  the  heart  and  the 
flesh  thirsting  for  the  living  GU>d."     "  While  the 
King  sitteth  at  His  table,  my  spikenard  sendeth 
forth  the  smell  thereof." 

"While  the  King  sitteth  at  His  table*"*— so  long, 
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and  n«  longer.  The  words  should  lead  us  to 
distinguish  between  ordinances  and  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  and  with  them.  The  spikenard  is 
ours  while  fellowship  with  Christ  is  ours.  If  the 
King  should  withdraw  from  His  table,  grieved  by 
our  negligent  participation  of  His  feast,  offended 
at  our  slight  appreciation  of  His  love,  driven 
away  by  our  worldly  and  unspiritual  tempers, 
wearied  by  our  cold  formality  and  heartless  wor- 
ship, then  is  discernible  no  longer  the  presence  of 
the  spikenard.  It  remains  locked  up  in  the 
alabaster  box.  Hs  is  gone  on  whose  head  love 
should  have  poured  out  the  ointment,  and  made 
the  room  to  be  filled  with  the  smell  thereof. 

And  what  is  this  **  spikenard?"  Why,  it  sets 
forth  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  One,  supposes  all 
the  powers  of  the  regeneration  to  be  in  a  state  of 
quickened  exercise ;  not  dead  things,  like  withered 
flowers  that  have  lost  their  savour, — not  useless 
things,  like  unbeaten  spices,  from  which  oome 
no  balmy  smell :  but  grace  in  action ;  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  evidenced  by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
diffusing  an  odour  around  it,  "as  the  smell  of 
Lebanon,  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord 
hath  blessed."  Hence  the  words  are  added, 
"Sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof,"  for  herein  is 


a  note  that  in  the  ordinances  of  worship  we 
have  Christ  present  with  us — ^namely,  jthat  there 
is  a  diffused  spiritual  fragrance,  filling  the  place 
where  we  are  sitting,  and  perceived  by  aU  that 
sit  at  meat  with  us.  Men  will  take  note  of  us 
"  that  we  have  been  with  Jesus ;" — more  than  that, 
that  Jesus  has  "  sat  down  "  with  us.  K  we  are 
of  those  who  love  to  sit  with  the  King  at  His 
table ;  if  we  have  spiritually  eaten  of  the  bread 
of  life ;  if  we  have  entered,  by  the  power  of  £uth, 
into  the  full  mystery  of  the  Incarnation;  if  we 
have  had  that  fellowship  with  the  Spirit  which 
feeds  aU  our  springs  of  duty,  and  strength,  and 
service ;  in  a  word,  if  we  have  had  Jesus  Himself 
feeding  us  with  that  bread  of  which  it  is  declared 
that  ''if  any  man  eat,  he  shall  live  for  ever,"  the 
"smell  thereof"  will  make  itself  f(^lt.  The  Spirit 
will  come  upon  the  soul  as  *'  the  dew  upon  herbs." 
The  revived  graces  of  the  soul  will  sprout  up  in 
all  their  quickened  and  regenerate  strength. 
They  will  shed  a  holy  firagranoe  on  our  daily  path, 
and,  being  '*  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  we  shall  cause  "  the  savour  of  His  know- 
ledge to  be  made  manifest  by  us  in  every  place." 
"  While  the  King  sitteth  at  His  table,  my  spike* 
nard  sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereofl" 
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Y.—WITH  THOSE  WHO  AKE  LEFT  DESOLATE. 


HEKE  is  something  about  the  aspect  of 
Nature  as  seen  from  the  railway  station 
at  Lower  Norwood  on  a  damp   and 
misty  day  which,  if  not  depressing,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  conducive  to 
nnusuid  hilarity.     I  speak  guardedly 
because  of  my  respect  for  the  'district, 
and  lest  I  should  in  any  way  be  sus- 
pected of  depreciating  any  particular  locality  as 
an  eligible  place  of  residence.    In  the  latter  regard 
I  may  mention  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Lower  Norwood  Station  is  not  at  present  con- 
verted into  a  small  township  by  the  erection  of 
long  rows  of  tenements  on  freehold  or  long  lease- 
hold plots.    My  remarks  apply  only  to  the  general 
outlook  from  the  road,  amidst    an   atmosphere 
threatening  drizzle  and  beneath  a  sky  betokening 
rain.  As  far  as  houses  are  concerned,  there  seemed 
to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  fia.r  more 
probability  of  pulling  down  than  of  building.    In 
fact,  I  went  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  whole 
series  of  very  remarkable  tenements  which  I  had 
heard  were  soon  either  to  disappear  from  the  oozy- 
looking  green  quadrangle  of  which  they  form  three 
a^  or  were  to  be  converted  to  another  purpose 


than  that  of  the  dwelling-places  of  a  few  elderly 
ladies  who  occupy  one  dreary  side,  whenoe  they 
can  look  at  the  desolation  of  the  dosed  houses  on 
the  other. 

It  will  not  be  without  regret  that  I  shall  hear 
of  this  intention  being  carried  out,  for  the  houses 
are  devoted  to  the  sheltering  of  alms-folk ;  and 
the  alms-folk  are  the  elder  pensioners  of  that 
admirable  association,  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Foreigners  in  Distress,  which,  for  above  ninety 
years,  has  been  doing  its  useful  work  among  those 
who,  but  for  its  prompt  and  judicious  aid,  would 
feel  that  they  were  "  alone  in  a  strange  land." 

As  a  part  of  its  original  provision  for  the  relief 
of  some  of  the  applicants  wh<^  after  long  residence 
in  this  country,  had  fallen  into  a  distressed  con- 
dition at  an  age  when  they  were  unable  any  longer 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions, 
the  society  instituted  the  alms-houses  at  Lower 
Norwood.  There  is  now  an  impression  among  the 
directors  of  the  charity  that  their  intentions  may 
be  carried  out  in  future  by  some  better  method 
than  placing  a  number  of  aged  and  frequently 
infirm  persons  in  a  comparatively  r«mote  group  or 
dwellings,  where  they  are  peculiarly  lonely,  and 
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lack  freqaent  personal  attention  and  general  sym- 
pathj.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  almshouses 
haye  frequently  been  associated  a  little  too  closely 
with  that  monastic  or  conventual  practice  with 
which  they  mostly  originated,  and  that  the  retire- 
ment, almost  amounting  to  seclusion,  into  which 
the  inmates  of  such  places  are  removed,  may  be 
very  far  from  affording  to  the  aged  the  kind  of 
asylum  which  they  most  desire.  Alas,  in  many 
instances,  to  be  placed  in  an  almshouse  is  to  be 
put  out  of  the  way, — ^to  be  conveniently  dis- 
posed of;  with  the  inference  that  every  possible 
provision  has  been  made  for  comfortable  mainte- 
nance. Thus,  susceptibilities  are  quieted.  The 
aged  pensioners  are  supposed  to  be  periodically 
visited;  their  wants  attended  to  by  somebody  or 
other  wha  "  sees  that  they  are  all  right/'  and  the 
whole  matter  is  conveniently  forgotten,  except 
when  a  casual  traveller  passes  a  quaint,  ancient, 
mouldy- looking,  but  still  picturesque  block  of 
buildings,  andinquires  to  what  charity  tiiey  belong ; 
not  without  a  kind  of  uneasy  fancy  that  there  is 
a  custom  in  this  country  of  burying  certain  old 
people  before  their  ti^e— shutting  them  out  of 
the  light  and  warmth  of  every-day  companion- 
ship; or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  making  organised 
charity  a  kind  of  Hooghly,  on  the  tide  of  which  the 
aged,  who  are  supposed  to  be  nearing  the  end 
of  their  mortal  life,  are  floated  into  oblivion  until 
the  memory  of  them  is  revived  by  death. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  represent  that 
the  almshouses  at  Lower  Norwood  bear  such  a 
significance,  but  the  conditions  to  which  I  have 
referred  appear  to  be  so  inevitable  where  places 
like  these  are  concerned,  that  I  cannot  question 
the  good  sense  of  the  directors  of  the  charity  in 
determining  to  supersede  them,  and  to  carry  on 
the  work  by  annual  or  monthly  pensions  only. 
On  behalf  of  the  few  remaining  inmates  of  these 
queer,  half- deserted,  and  failing  tenements,  it 
could  be  wisked  that  the  proposition  >  could  be 
acted  on  at  once,  and  a  more  comfortable  provi- 
sion be  made,  at  least,  for  those  who  wait  on, 
with  the  constantly  deferred  hope,  doubly  heart- 
sickening  when  so  little  time  is  to  be  counted 
on,  in  which  something  will  be  done  before  the 
houses  themselves,  crumbling  to  decay,  become 
but  a  type  of  their  own  forlorn  old  age. 

It  is  with  soiue  such  thoughts  as  these  that  I 
stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  green,  with  last  year*B 
weedy  aflermath  still  dank  and  tangled  with  wind 
and  rain.  The  queer  little  one-storied  dark-red 
housps  of  the  quadrangle  bear  a  melancholy 
resemblance  to  a  set  of  dilapidated  and  discarded 
toys,  the  box  for  which  has  been  lost.  They  are 
built  too,  on  a  kind  of  foreign-toy  pattern,  with 
queer  outside  staircases,  leading  to  street-doors 
under  a  portico,  which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the 
upper  storey,  the  lower  doors  in  the  quadrangle 


communicating  only  with  the  ground-floor.  The 
crunch  of  my  footsteps  along  the  moist  path,  gives 
no  echo ;  the  place  seems  to  be  too  daU  and  life- 
less even  for  that  kind  of  response.  The  lefb  wing 
and  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  centre  block  are 
still  with  the  silence  of  desertion.  Peering  through 
the  dim  leaden  casements,  I  see  only  small  bare 
empty  rooms.  There  is  a  sense  of  mildew  and  of 
damp  plaster  peeling  from  the  walls, — of  leaky 
water-pipes,  and  a  humid  chill,  which  no  glowing 
hearth  nor  bright  July  weather  could  utterly  sub- 
due. Such  is  the  feeling  with  which  the  whole 
place  strikes  me  on  this  leaden  wintry  day,  when 
the  vapour  from  the  engine  on  the  railway  trails 
slowly  upward  to  meet  the  ragged  edge  of  the 
dun  cloud  that  streams  slowly  downward;  when 
a  big  black  dog  crouches  on  the  threshold  of 
the  village  chandler's  shop,  to  get  out  of  the 
drizzle,  and  the  butcher,  who  has  sold  out,  closes 
his  half-hatch,  with  the  certainty  that  he  may 
take  his  afternoon  nap  by  the  fire,  undisturbed  by 
customers. 

Even  when  I  pause  before  one  of  the  little 
narrow  portals  to  which  I  have  been  directed, 
there  are  few  more  signs  of  life  except  that  at 
the  same  moment  I  hear  other  footsteps  behind 
me,  and  a  baker  stops  to  deliver  a  loa£  This  is 
promising,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  enables  me  to 
present  myself  unostentatiously,  under  cover  of 
the  baker's  basket,  to  a  lady  who  opens  the  door. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  misteJs:en«  that  lady  has  a 
French  face,  and  as  it  is  a  'Erenoh  lady  for 
whom  I  am  to  inquire,  I  begin  to  think  I  have 
come  to  the  end  of  my  quest.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  the  surprised  questioning  look  which 
greets  my  appearance,  that  visits  &om  strangers 
are  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  there.  I  can 
trace  in  the  rather  shrinking  recognition  accorded 
to  my  request  to  see  the  lady  to  whom  I  bring 
an  introduction,  the  sensitiveness  that  belongs  to 
that  kind  of  poverty  which  has  learned  to  endure 
in  seclusion,  reverses  that  would  be  less  bearable 
if  they  were  exposed  to  a  too  obtrusive  expression 
of  sympathy.  It  is  a  positive  relief  to  be  lefb  alone 
for  a  minute,  standing  in  that  narrow  lobby, 
looking  into  a  room  which  has  the  appearance  of 
a  disused  scullery,  while  my  errand  is  made  known 
m  another  room  on  the  right,  to  which  I  am 
presently  bidden.  It  is  a  poor  little  place  enough; 
poor,  and  little,  and  dim,  even  for  an  almshouse, 
and  scarcely  suggestive  of  comfort  though  a  bright 
fire  is  burning  in  a  grate,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles  a  reduced  kitchen-range,  and  though  the 
table  which  stands  beneath  the  casement  bears  some 
preparations  for  the  evening  meaJ,  and  the  cheap 
luxury  of  a  cut  orange  on  a  plate.  The  walls  are 
dim,  the  ceiling  cracked  and  discoloured  by  the 
evident  overflow  of  water  in  the  room  overhead; 
the  furniture  consists  of  a  kind  of  couch  which 
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majT  do  duty  for  a  bed  by  night,  and  of  two  or  | 
Uiree  Windsor  chairs,  one  of  which  has  abeady  ' 
been  placed  for  me.    It  is  a  poor  place  enough ;  and 
yet  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  at  once  introduced  is 
ready  to  do  its  honours  with  a  grace  and  dignity 
that  well  become  her  appearance  and  her  name. 

Madame  Gracieuse  B ,  for  more  than   forty 

years  resident  in  England,  and  speaking  English 
with  a  purity  of  accent  that  is  only  rivalled  by  the 
more  perfect  music  of  the  French  in  which  she 
addresses  me,  has  passed  the  threescore  years 
and  ten  which  are  counted  as  old  age.  Yet  seeing 
her  sweet  calm  face,  her  smooth,  broad,  intelligent 
brow;  the  mild,  penetrating  scrutiny  of  her  gentle 
eyes;  the  soft  hair  put  back  under  the  quaint 
French  cap,  shaped  like  a  hood ;  those  years  remain 
micounted  ;  until  with  a  pleasant  smile,  only  just 
too  placid  for  vivacity,  she  tells  how  she  came  to 
this  country  in  1830,  after  the  ruin  of  the  fortunes 
of  her  house  by  the  revolution  which  dethroned 
Charles  X,  and  made  her  a  governess  in  England, 
where  so  many  of  the  old  nobility  sought  a  refuge 
and  a  home. 

Bat  before  this  is  said,  she  has  presented  me  to 
a  third  lady,  to  whom,  indeed,  my  original  intro- 
duction extended ;  already  long  past  the  limit  of 
that  short  period  which  we  call  long  life ;  for  she 
is  more  than  eighty  years   old,  and  by  reason 
of  the  infirmity  which  has  lately  come  upon  her, 
does  not  rise  to  receive  me,  but  remains  seated 
in  the  couch  by  the  fire.  It  is  a  very  limited  space  | 
in  whieh  to  be  ceremonious ;  but  were  this  lady ' 
sitting  in  one  of  a  suite  of  grand  rooms  in  some 
aristocratic  mansion,  with  all  the  surroundings  to  j 
which  her  birth,  her  high  connections,  and  the , 
recollection  of  her  own-  personal  accomplishments 
entitle  her,  she  might  not  lack  the  homage  which 
too  often  only  simulates  respect. 

It  is  possible  that  she  may  long  ago  have  learned 
to  assess  it  at  its  true  value,  for  she  has  seen  it 
at  a  court  where  it  could  not  save  a  king  firom  j 
banishment ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  a  face  | 
with  strong  determined  lineaments,  a  brow  of 
ooncentrated  power,  and  eyes  the  light  of  which 
even  the  recent  paralysis  of  age  has  not  exoin- 
goished,  she  has  been  one  who  could  undergo 
€ale,  poverty,  and  even  the  sadder  calamity  of 
being  forgotten,  with  a  wonderful  endurance. 

Yes,  Madame  la  Comtesse  Marie  de  Gomolira, 
friend  and  fellow-student  of  that  Madame  Adelaide 
whose  name  has  become  historical,  whep  your  father 
was  Monsieur  Tlntendant  of  the  Due  d' Orleans, 
&nd  when  you  lived  within  the  atmosphere  of  the 
French  court,  spending  quiet  days  at  the  easel 
in  your  painting-room,  or  preparing  the  delicate 
V^  of  Sevres  porcelain,  on  which  to  paint  the 
'OSes  and  lilies  that  you  loved,  the  grim  visions  of , 
c^  and  poverty  may  never  have  troubled  you.  I 
Wbfia  the  hoose  of  Bourbon  crumbled  and  you  ! 


escaped  from  the  ruin  it  had  made,  you  had  still 
your  art  left  to  solace  if  not  to  gladden  you ;  and 
for  a  time  at  least  you  lived  by  it,  and  took  a  new 
rank  by  the  work  that  you  could  do.  There  were 
flowers  in  England,  and  your  hands  could  still 
place  their  glowing  hues  on  canvas.  Witness 
those  pictures  of  yours  that  now  hang  on  the  walls 
of  the  gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  adorn 
some  private  collections.  Witness,  too,  the  recog- 
nition of  some  of  our  own-  painters  when  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  was  president  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  and  when  you  found  a  friendly  patron 
in  Queen  Adelaide  of  gentle  memory.  Alas,  the 
hand  has  lost  its  cunning ;  and  if  its  work  is  not 
altogether  forgotten,  those  who  look  upon  it  are  un- 
aware that  you  arc  living  here  in  this  poor  room — 
pensioner  of  a  charity  which,  were  it  but  supported 
as  it  might  be,  could  better  Hghten  your  declining 
years.  Yet  I  will  not  call  you  desolate,  madame. 
Two  faithful  friends  are  with  you  yet.  The  sunset 
of  your  calm  life,  whereof  the  noon  was  broken  by 
so  terrible  a  storm,  is  dim  enough ;  but  it  goes  not 
down  in  complete  darkness.  Gentle  and  admiring 
regard  survive  even  in  this  dull  place ;  and  with 
them  the  love  that  can  bring  tears  to  eyes  not 
over  ready  to  weep  on  account, of  selfish  sorrows, 
and  can  move  ready  hands  to  tend  you  now  that 
your  own  grow  heavy  and  feeble. 

As  I  become  more  accustomed  to  the  subdued 
light  of  the  room,  I  note  that  amidst  the  confusion 
of  some  old  pieces  of  furniture  or  lumber  there 
are  pictures,  unframed  and  dim,  leaning  against 
the  walls.  One  of  them — a  large  painting  of  some 
rare  plant,  formerly  a  curiosity  in  the  Botanical 
Grardens  at  Eegent's  Park,  while  the  rest  are 
groups  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Just  opposite  me,  on 
the  high  mantelpiece,  the  canvas  broken  here  and 
there  near  the  edges,  obscured  by  the  dust  and 
smoke  that  have  dulled  their  surface,  are  two  oil- 
paintings  which  I  venture  to  take  down  for  a  nearer 
inspection.  Surely  they  must  have  been  finished 
when  madame  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  her  art. 
Exquisite  in  drawing,  delicate  in  colour,  and  with 
a  subtle  touch  that  gives  to  each  petal  the  fresh 
crumple  that  bespeaks  it  newly-blown,  and  to  fruit 
the  dewy  down  that  would  make  even  a  gourmet 
linger  ere  he  pressed  the  juice,  it  is  almost  pain  to 
think  that  they  are  left  here  uncared  for;  and 
yet,  who  knows  what  influence  their  presence 
above  that  dingy  shelf  may  have  upon  the  wander- 
ing thoughts  and  waning  dreams  of  her  who 
painted  them  when  every  new  effort  of  her  skill 
was  a  keen  delight? 

Nay,  even  as  I  hold  them  to  the  light,  and  in  a 
pause  of  our  chat  (wherein  Madame  la  Comtesse 
speaks  slowly  and  with  some  difficulty)  say  some 
half-involuntary  words  of  appreciation,  she  has 
risen,  and  stands  upright  by  the  Are  with  an  earnest 
look  in  her  face  and  a  sudden  gesture  of  awakened 
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interest.    The  artistie  instinct  is  there  still,  after 
more  than  eighty  years  of  life,  and  the  apprecia-  | 
tion  of  the  work  animates  her  yet.    Not  with  a  I 
mere  vulgar  love  of  praise  (for  Madame  is  still  la 
Oomtesse  Oomol^ra,  even  though  she  spends  her 
days  in  an  almshouse),  but  with  a  recognition  that 
I  have  distinguished    the  best  of  the  work  that 
is  left  to  her  to  show.    I  shall  not  readily  forget 
the  sudden  look  of  almost  eager  interest,  the  effort 
to  speak  generous  words  of  thanks,  as  I  bow  over 
her  hand  to  say  farewell,   and  feel  that  I  have 
been  as  privileged  a  visitor  as   though  madame 
had  received  me  in  a  gilded  salon,  at  the  door  of  | 
which  a  powdered    lacquey  stood    to    **  welcome  I 
the  coming — speed  the  parting  guest.*'  i 

And  so  with  some  pleasant  leave-takings,  and  | 


not  without  permission  to  see  them  again,  I  leave 
these  ladies — ^the  fitting  representatives  of  an  old 
nobility  and  an  old  regime — to  tlje  solitude  to 
which  they  have  retired  from  a  world  too  ready  to 
forget 

If  by  any  means  for  the  solitude  coald  be  sub- 
stituted a  pleasant  retirement,  and  for  the  sense 
of  desolation  and  poverty  a  modest  provision  that 
would  yet  include  ^some  grace  and  lightness  to 
light  their  declining  days,  it  would  be  but  little 
after  all.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress  may  so  increase 
its  list  of  supporters  before  the  roses  are  again 
in  bloom,  that  the  pictures  in  the  dreary  room  ai 
Lower  Norwood  may  decorate  some  wall  more 
worthy  to  receive  them. 


FANNY'S     FORTUNE. 

BY  ISA  CRAIG-KNOX,  AUTHOR  OP  "ESTHER  WEST,"   "TWO  YEARS,"  ETC.  ETC. 

'^^  CHAPTER  LII.  I  his  life  his  dreams  had  been  equalled  by  the  realities 

-'       WEDDING   GUESTS.         ;  that  suTFOunded  him.     He  was  moving  in  the  midst 

DA  LOYEJOT'S  wedding-day   of  the  society  among  which  he  had  been   bom  and 

came  round  at  last.     It  was  the    educated.    Fanny's  rooms,  through  the  united  efforts 

time  of  harvest — an  early  one,    of  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Austin,  were  tastefully  adoriMd 

^  like  the  harvest  of  earthly  hap-    with  the  choicest  of  flowers.      That  beautiful  stately 

piness  which  had  been  yielded  ;  girl  in  silk  and  jewels,  for  she  wore  a  necklet  of  pearis 

to  her  so  early  and  so  abvnd-  ;  and  brilliants  which  had  been  Arthur's  mother's,  and 

antly.     But  after  all  there  is  a  '  which  had  been  his  wedding  gift,  was  his  daughter, 

great  deal  of   such   happiness  |  his  daiiing  Ada.     It  was  more  than  Iris  imaginatkm 

>rld.     Every  day  is  a  wedding- 1  had  pictured,  and  it  overwhelmed  him.     Instead  of 

Inhere,  and  everywhere  there  are  |  exhibiting  his  usnal  gaiety,  he  was  trembling,  and 

.,    fer  the  spring-time  or  the  bar-  j  almost  in  tears.    Next  comes  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  Tihohas 

vest  of  love.    We  might  pass  over  this  wedding,  as  1  put  on,  tmder  protect,  the  attire  suitable  to  the  occa- 

no  brighter  and  no  happier  than  the  rest.     It  -  was  I  sidn  which  has  been  got  ready  for  her,  but  who  is  in  bo 


but  the  starting-point  of  Ada's  career.  Her  life  has 
yet  to  be  lived,  her  story  yet  to  be  written.  She  was 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  world,  both 
literally  and  metaphorically,  for  on  the  morrow  she 
will  quit  the  shores  of  England,  to  visit  scenes  the 
grandeur  of  which  it  has  not  entered  into  her  heart 
to  conceive.  Before  she  returns  she  wUl  have  seen 
all  the  grandest  that  Europe  has  to  show  of  glory  and 
of  beauty,  both  in  Nature  and  in  Art,  for  the  pair 


way  changed,  in  no  way  mollified.  Being  so  matter- 
of-fact,  she  is  forced  to  believe  in  Ada's  goodfortone ; 
but  she  goes  no  further.  She  will  not  beliere  th*t 
it  is  good  fortune  for  her,  or  her  husband,  or  the  rest 
of  the  family.  She  is  giving  up  another  child,  that 
is  all  she  will  allow  herself  to  feel. 

Lucy  and  Philip  are  the  principal  accessories- 
Lucy  is  bridesmaid,  Philip  is  best  man.  Lacy  is 
added  by  other  two  bridesmaids,  tho  little  daughters 


are  to  start  from  Paris  to  Bome.     They  are  to  glance  )  of  Mrs.  Francis  Tenterden,  who  have  opiwrtuaely 


at  the  great  Italian  cities,  to  travel  through  Switzer- 
land, and  to  retam  homeward  by  the  Bhine.  She  is 
waking  to  the  light  of  a  new  day ;  may  it  be  as  calm 
as  it  is  brilliant,  as  she  stands  there  with  her  bride- 
groom by  her  side.  Pale  as  a  lily  she  is,  and  she 
neither  blushes  nor  falters,  but  looks  out  with  her 
melting  eyes,  like  one  who  is  seeing  a  vision. 

It  is  with  the  wedding  guests  that  we  have  most 
to  do  before  we  finish  our  story.  Almost  all  in  whom 
we  have  been  interested  thus  far  were  present  on  the 
occasion.  Among  them,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Lovcgoy, 
who  was  there  to  give  away  the  bride.     For  once  in 


come  home  for  the  hoUdays,  and  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service. 

Mrs.  Austin  and  Mrs.  Tabor,  with  Clara  Hunting- 
don, are  a  little  in  the  background;  Beatrice  and 
her  husband  are  further  still.  There  had  been  some 
debate  as  to  whether  these  two  last  were  to  be  asked 
to  the  marriage  and  the  marriage  breakfast  Hrs. 
Lovcjoy's  verdict  had  been  **  no ;"  but  Mr.  Lovgoy 
was  unhappy  about  the  exclusion.  Ada  sided  with 
her  father,  and  they  had  been  invited  accordingly* 
The  pair  having  found  Ashmead  Grange  untenable, 
had  at  length  gravitated  to  London,  and  notwith- 
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standing  her  very  cold  reception,  Beatilce  had  visited 
her  mother  more  than  once.  Beatrice  was  not  happy, 
and  neither  was  her  husband.  They  were  not  happy 
in  themselvee,  nor  yet  in  each  other,  and  the  sooroes 
of  their  dissatisfaction  were  hidden  from  them  both. 
They  had  plenty  of  money  now — at  least  John  Base- 
low  had,  for  he  held  the  purse,  and  was  not  over- 
geuerous  with  its  contents.  They'lived  in  comfort, 
if  not  in  splendour,  and  yet  Beatrice  could  not  tell 
why  she  sat  and  sighed  over  her  last  new  bonnet; 
nor  her  husband  why  he  felt  so  low  and  wretched 
that  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  public-house  in 
the  evening,  in  spite  of  a  conviction  that  it  was  not 
good  for  him,  neither  physicaJly  nor  socially.  The 
truth  was,  their  oocupation  was  gone.  They  had 
neither  work  nor  society,  nor  resources  in  themselves, 
and  their  fancied  paradise  of  leisure  and  idleness 
had  turned  out  to  be  no  paradise  after  all,  but  some- 
thing much  more  resembling  a  purgatory.  The  people 
with  whom  they  might  gradually  have  come  to  con- 
sort were  busy  people  of  the  upper  middle  class,  who 
looked  askance  at  them  as  idlers  and  nondescripts. 
Under  these  circumstances  Beatrice  had  sought  her 
mother,  and  almost  pathetically  asked  leave  to  help 
her;  Money  she  found  she  could  not  give,  unless 
she  gave  it  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  and 
that  somehow  she  did  not  daze  to  do.  She  was  losing 
both  health  and  spirits  in  her  new  life,  for  onoe  upon 
a  time  she  would  have  done  it  without  scruple.  And 
her  mother  had  rejected  her  offer,  and  said  some 
bitter  things  about  the  past,  which  Beatrice  had 
resented;  but  which  went  home  to  her  oonacienoe 
because  of  theii  truth.  She  had  resolved  on  the  last 
occasion  never  to  go  near  her  again,  when  she  met 
her  gentler  father  at  the  door,  and  was  turned  back 
with,  words  of  welcome.^ 

And  now  she  had  come  with  her  husband  as  a 
guest  to  Ada's  wedding,  with  very  mingled  feelings 
of  satiefaction  and  regret.  She  was  satisfied  to  show 
her  family  and  friends  to  such  advantage  tQ  the  man 
she  had  married,  and  yet  she  regretted  that  maxziage 
with  all  her  heart.  She  was  clever  enough  to  know 
that  there  are  things  which  money  cannot  purchase, 
and  that  her  husband  was  deficient  in  these.  It 
may  be  that  the  friendly  hands  held  out  to  him  and 
her  to-day  may  help  them  to  rise  to  higher  things, 
to  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  two  great  talents  of 
time  and  money  committed  to  them,  to  a  nobler 
estimate  of  the  things  in  which  purer  and  higher 
satisfaction  may  be  found.  These  friendly  hands 
wUl  not  be  withdrawn  in  unchristian  ezduaiveness. 
Neither  Philip,  nor  Lucy,  nor  Mrs.  Attstin  will  say, 
''These  Baselows  are  not  nice  people ;  let  us  quietly 
drop  them.'*  They  are  penetrated  with  another  and 
a  wider  and  sweeter  spirit;— a  spirit  which  gives  a 
finer  and  more  unselfish  meaning  te  social  life  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  best  maTims  of  the  world's  best 
society. 

After   the  service   Mr.    Huntingdon  joined   the 


wedding  part^,  who  "partook,"  sjb  the  jonmaliats 
say,  of  an  elegant  ''  repast.*'  He  made  tl^e  speech 
of  the  occasion  in  toasting  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
It  was  a  trifle  grave,  perhaps  a  trifle  sermonising; 
a  cleverer  man  might  have  lightened  its  gravity  witli 
a  touch  of  humour,  and  it  was  almost  too  tender,  for 
it  left  more  than  one  or  two  of  his  listeners  moved' 
to  t^ars.  He  spoke  of  all  the  wedded  pair  ought  to 
be  to  each  other,  of  the  sure  comfort,  the  sweet 
compani6nship  of  the  union  in  its  most  perfect  form, 
and  then  of  .what  they  ought  to  be  to  others--each 
hopie  a  little  centre  of  light  and  heat,  not  selfishly 
shut  up  and  earing  for  its  own  welfare  only,  bnt 
Jetting  others  share  the  genial  warmth  of  its  atmo- 
sphere of  love.  It  was  in  the  poisoned  air  of  selfish- 
ness that  the  lamp  of  love  refused  to  bum.  Its 
sacred  flame  was  fed  by  every  generous  thought  and 
every  pure  emotion,  by  every  sacred  joy  and  every 
sacred  sorrow.  He  spoke  of  the  love  which  should 
be  kept  alive  because  of  the  long  yeais  which  might 
be  before  them,  and  of  the  love  which  should  flow 
forth  because  of  the  inevitable  parting,  till  Mrs. 
Lovejoy's  hard  eyes  let  fall  another  tear,  and  £31en 
Austin's  hands  were  clasped  together  trembling. 

And  when  Arthur  had  replied,  and  Philip  had 
given  ''  The  bridesmaids "  in  a  very  pretty  speech. 
Ada  rose  from  her  place  and  vrent  away,  followed  by 
Luoy  and  Mrs.  Austin,  and  Clara  Huntingdon.  The 
elder  ladies  and  Fanny,  together  with  the  juvenile 
bridesmaids,  remained,  and  the  defection  on  the 
part  of  the  others  was  caused  by  the  necessity  for 
unrobing  and  redressing  the  bride  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  getting  her  ready  to  catch  the  train 
they  had  flxed  upon.  While  this  was  being  done, 
Arthur  had  said  his  adieus,  and  was  already  in  the 
hall,  and  when  Ada  came  down,  it  was  to  a  whirl  of 
parting  kisses,  embraces,  and  blessings,  from  which 
she  was  rescued  and  carried  off  by  Arthur  to  the 
carriage. 

Mrs.  Austin  and  Clara  had  hastened  up-stairs 
again,  with  a  purpose  of  their  ovm,  "  Nobody  has 
thought  of  the  shoes,"  Clara  had  whispered  laugh- 
ingly, and  they  had  determined  to  remedy  the  over- 
sight. But  while  they  were  looking  about  for  a 
solitai-y  sUpper,  they  heard  and  saw  a  whole  volley 
fired  from  the  upper  regions,  only  just  missing  the 
bridegroom's  h^ad. 

Then  they  stood  still  at  the  window,  and  saw  the 
carriage  roU  away,  and  when  it  had  disappeared  the 
signs  of  emotion  were  on  both  their  faces,  and  it 
drew  them  together.  They  sat  down,  holdisg  eadi 
other's  hands. 

"  One  would  not  think  there  was  much  in  oommon 
between  us,"  said  Clara,  looking  up  in  Ellen's  face, 
with  a  meaning  in  her  own,  which  tald  that  she  was 
thinking  of  the  contrast  between  them— her  own 
deformity  and  her  companion's  shapely  beauty.  "1^ 
is  not  often/'  she  added,  "that  I  feel  the  pain  of 
isolation,  that  shuts  me  out  even  from  feeling  as 
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others  feel,  wMch  brings  to  such  as  me  the  '  lowliest 
depth  of  hnmsii  pain.' " 

"Better  even  that/'  said  Ellen,  "than  to  have 
shot  yourself  but  by  fault  of  your  own,  not  only 
from  happiness,  but  from  sympathy,  as  I  did." 

"Do  not  blame  yourself  so  harshly,"  said  Clara. 
T  cannot  fancy  you  doing  anything  to  exclude  your- 
self from  sympathy.  And  only  see  how  you  are 
Jovei." 

Ellen  knew  what  she  meant ;  but  Clara  suddenly 
clasped  her  beseechingly,  and  whispered,  "  Could  you 
not  lore  him  in  return  ?  He  is  so  worthy  of  being 
bred." 

"Of  that  I  am  sure,"  said  EUen.  "It  is  I  who 
am  unworthy  of  him ;  it  is  I  who  cannot  lo^e  him 
as  I  feel  sure  he  deserves  to  be  loyed." 

"  Ton  haTe  heard  him  picture  the  kind  of  lo^e  he 
needs,"  said  Clara.  "  I  am  sure  you  could  giro  him 
that.  Tou  could  give  him  the  companionship  he 
crayes  for.  Tou  could  help  him  to  be  to  others  all 
that  he  longs  to  be  in  his  life  and  in  his  work.  The 
life  of  a  dergymaai  in  the  midst  of  bis  people  is  often 
difficult,  and  it  is  always  conspicuous.  It  matters  so 
much  that  it  should  be  a  life  of  ardour  and  unworld- 
liness,  and  not  of  languor  and  self-seeking,  beoause 
of  the  many  who  will  copy  it^  A  clergyman  and  bis 
wife  may  spread  the  tone  of  their  own  household 
through  a  whole  district  if  they  ohoose ;  and  if  that 
tone  is  a  low  and  worldly  one>  whether  they  choose 
or  no." 

"And  you  think  me  fitted  for  all  this?"  said  EUen. 
"  Indeed— indeed,  I  am  not." 

Bat  Clara  could  see  that  her  pleading  had  had  its 
effect,  and  idie  wisely  said  no  more. 

Ellen  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  they  went  down- 
stairs together  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  i>arty, 
which  soon  after  broke  up. 

"  I  shall  be  ae  lonely  as  ever  now,"  said  Fanny,  as 
fihe  stood  bidding  her  guests  adieu ;  but  she  laughed 
he^  usual  good-humoured  laugh  as  she*  said  it,  and 
was  assured  by  all  and  sundiy  that  she  would  not  be 
suffered  to  be  lonely, — that  she  was  making  friends^ 
not  losing  them.  

CHAPTER  Lin. 

WAirXNG. 

A  TEAB  has  passed  away,  and  Philip  is  still  working 
on  hopefully — at  least  he  is  generally  hopeful,  for  if 
his  dark,  despairing  mood  comes  upon  him  now,  it  is 
speedily  dispelled  in  Lucy's  sweet  presence.  She 
bears  the  waiting  better  than  he  does — Indeed,  would 
be  perfectly  happy  if  he  would  only  be  the  same. 
But  there  are  times  when,  in  common  with  all  keenly 
and  delicately  organised  natm'es,  who  have  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  rude  forces  of  the  world,  he 
suffers.  At  times,  when  he  has  oyerworked  his 
brain,  he  thinks  his  nervous  energy  is  failing,  and 
that  he  will  fall  before  the  end  is  attained.  In  this 
shadow  he  and  Lucy  have  both  walked  of  late. 


Arthur  and  Ada  are  flourishing.  They  have  long 
been  in  possession  of  their  new  home.  After  return- 
ing from  her  foreign  teur,  Ada  sat  down  therein 
to  cultivate  her  mind,  under  Arthur's  directions. 
She  read  and  studied ;  she  had  masters  for  music 
and  for  drawings  and  made  great  profioioncy,  espe- 
cially in  the  former.  But  there  had  come  another 
master  to  the  pretty  cottage,  and  the  new  master 
drove  out  the  old  ones,  Arthur  included,  and  was, 
for  the  time  at  least,  a  veritable  tyrant.  The  name 
of  the  tyrant  was  Master  Baby,  Arthur  is  doing 
some  legal  wozk^  and  doing  it  well,  and  much  unpaid 
social  work  besides.  If  his  friends  do  not  come  a 
doaen  at  a  time,  they  come  pretty  often.  In  spite 
of  Ada's  youth  and  inexperience,  there  is  always  a 
good  dinner,  a  pleasant  evening,  and  a  bed  for  the 
behd^ed  there.  They  have  no  grand  oompanies,  but 
a  great  deal  of  hospitable  entertainment,  and  "it 
does  the  fellows  good,"  Arthur  says  behind  their 
backs,  "  to  see  how  happy,  we  are."  Some  of  the 
fellows  feel  it  too,  and  they  are  a  clever  set  on  the 
whole,  whom  Arthur  attracts,  and  is  attracted  by. 
The  world  may  be  the  better  for  some  of  them  one 
day ;  and  they  are  leaaming  there  that  it  is  not  onlgr 
the  sirens  who  can  sing — ^that  the  cup  of  joy  sparkles 
not  the  less,  but  the  more,  for  being  pure. 

Albert  Lov^oy  is  a  sore  grief  and  burden  to  his 
pocents.  He  hatf  become  quite  unmanageable..  He 
is  tied  and  bound  by  the  chain  of  his  sins  so  that 
he  cumot  be  freed.  He  is  one  of  those  infatuated 
creatures  who  will  do  anxthing  for  drink,  and  whom 
it  would  be  meraful  to  place  in  asylums;  but,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  rational  beings,  they  are  left 
at  large,  to  beia  curse  to  themselves  and  to  ail  who 
ave  connected  with  them.  His  health,  too,  is  being 
undermined  by  his  follies  and  excesses.  He,  too, 
has  that  fatal  disease  which  has  carried  off  so  many 
of  his  family.  His  mother  thinks  he  will  not  lost 
long  to  trouble  any  one. 

And  the  old  people  watch  over  him  as  wdl  as  they 
can.  They  are  no  longer  suffered  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  poverty ;  Arthur  and  Ada  axe  liberaL  Fanny,  too, 
is  kind,  and  l^Ir.  Lovejoy  still  retains  his  situation  m 
the  office  of  Tabor  and  Tenterden,  and  is  advancing 
there  in  estimation  and  usefulness.  He  and  his  wife 
are  far  more  united  now  than  ever  they  were  in  their 
lives.  They  share  their  last  and  sorest  trouble  faith- 
fully, though  Mr.  Lovejoy  escapes  from  it  oftener 
and  more  completely  while  he  contemplates  his  infant 
grandson,  and  predicts  for  a  creature  so  amazing  the 
most  extraordinary  and  brilliant  future. 

But  for  the  encumbrance  of  their  unfortunate  son, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovejoy  would  cloubtless  have  taken 
up  their  abode  with  Fanny,  who  persists  in  saying 
she  is  lonely;  but  she  says  it  laughing  good- 
humouredly  still,  and  nobody  believes  that  she 
feels  it. 

Philip  is  in  one  of  his  heavy  moods.  He  has  been 
trying  hard,  on  behalf  of  a  client,  to  punish  a  highly- 
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respectable  swindler  as  he  deserves  to  be  punished^ 
and  has  failed;  the  laws  of  the  country,  aooording 
to  Philip,  being  framed  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
ajnonnt  of  protection  to  respectable  swindlers,  and 
as  little  as  possible  to  their  Tictims.  Indeed,  he  is 
inclined  to  believe  in  a  general  failure  of  justice 
throughout  the  universe  —  that  things  are  going 
wrong  with  honest  people  in  general,  and  with  him- 
self in  particular,  and  so  he  betakes  himself  to  Park 
Villas,  and  to  the  society  of  Lucy  and  her  parents 
without  delay.  He  seldom  dines  there,  except  on 
Sundays.  The  dingy  lodgings  have  not  been  left 
behind  yet;  the  greasy  mutton  chops  are  still  an 
institution ;  but  he  goes  there  on  Saturday  evening 
and  stays  till  Monday  morning.  That  is  conaidared 
settled. 

It  is  not  Saturday  evening;  however,  there  he  is. 
"I  haye  such  a  piece  of  news  for  you  !^  dies  "Lucy; 
"  you  couldn't  be  made  to  guess,  could  you  P  " 

"  I  can't  guess,"  he  say^,  shaking  his  head.  "  The 
things  you  are  asked  to  guess  are  either  so  obvious 
that  it  would  never  oooor  to  a  sane  person  that  they 
were  the  least  of  a  riddle,  or  else  they  are  such  im- 
probabilities that  they  would  never  occur  to  a  sane 
person  at  all." 

"This  IS  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  said  Lucy, 
lau^ghing. 

"  Philip  will  be  sure  to  say  he  has  known  all  along 
how  it  would  be,"  put  in  Mrs.  Tabor. 

"  No,  he  won't»"  said  "Lncy,  oonfidently.    "  Oneas." 
*'  Won't  even  try,"  said  Philip. 
**  Somebody  is  going  to  be  mamed.    Will  that 
help  yonP"  said  Lvtcsj. 

**  Eanny,  then,"  answezed  Philip,  perversely. 
**  Fm  a  good  mind  not  to  tell  you  at  all,"  said 
Luoy,  shaking  her  head  at  him. 

"Very  well,"  he  returned;  "I  shall  not  exhaust 
myself  in  the  efibrt  tp  find  oat."  But  even  with  the 
playful  nonsense  the  smile  was  coming  back  to  his 
pandied  lips,  the  furrows  ware  smoothing  from  his 
brow. 

"Than.  I  win  tdl  you,"  cried  Lucy,  magnanimously; 
"it  is  Mrs.  Austin.  She  is  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Huntingdon." 

Philip  started.  He  had  not  known  it,  he  had  not 
imagined  it,  and  yet  it  was  no  improbability.  Mrs. 
Tabor  had,  it  seems,  conceived  its  possibility;  but 


she  had  kept  it  to  herself,  as  it  never  in  her  thoughts 
went  beyond  a  possibility.'  She  says  ahe  xnentiozied 
it  to  Mr.  Tabor,  but  Mr.  Tabor  refuses  to  oorroboiate 
the  assertion.  At  any  rate,  the  idea  had  never  en- 
tered Philip's  mind,  and  now  it  entered,  klong  with 
other  ideas  which  had  been  remote  from  his  thoughts 
just  then,  and  which  startled  him  with  their  sadden 
rush. 

"I  suppose  it  is  very  selfish  to  think  first  of 
ourselves,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  will  make  such  a  dif- 
ference to  us ;"  and  he  looked  at  Lucy  with  kindling 
eyea.  Lucy  put  her  hands  in  his,  and  Mrs.  Tahor 
disappeared  in  a  twinkling.  "  All  the  difference  in 
the  world,  darling,"  he  went  on,  drawing  her  to  his 
breast.  He  had  not  at  the  first  realised  the  release 
it  brought  them.  *'  Half  of  the  income  Mrs.  Austin 
relinquishes  falls  to  me,  and  Iliave  but  to  hand  it 
over— or  rather  a 'part  of  it — to  your  father,  and  I 
am  free." 

It  was  the  very  arrangement  Mr.  Tabor  had  alreadj 
been  suggesting  as  likely  to  be  proposed  by  Philip; 
but  they  had  left  it  to  him  to  make,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  he  did  make  it,  and  found  it  accepted 
with  a  heartiness  which  left  him  nothing  to  wish  fdr. 
Mr.  Huntingdon  and  Mrs.  Austin  had  thought  it  well 
to  keep  their  intention  private,  until  they  were  fully 
prepared  to  carry  it  out.      They  were  to  be  married 
quietly  in  about  a  month.      Clara  had  accomplished 
their  happiness  at  the  cost  of  her  own,  perhaps.   Mrs. 
Torrance  had  accepted  the  inevitable  in  the  shape  of 
Mr.  Huntingdon,  who  (she  speedily  discovered)  was 
manageable  to  any  extent;   but  she  had  transferred 
her  animosity  to  Clara,  who  was  distinctly  unmanage- 
able, and  whom  she  resolved  to  keep  at  a  distanee. 
Clara  waa  too  clear-sighted  to  be  blind  to  the  faults 
of  others,  and  when  she  saw  them,  could  not,  or 
rather  would  not  conceal  that  she  did  so.    She  would 
never  have  believed  that  the  little  ruae  which  Mrs. 
Torrance  had  practised  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Ur. 
Huntingdon  was  an  innocent  slip  of  the  tongue,  as 
he  did.    As  long  as  Mrs.  Torrance  reigns  she  will  be 
more  or  less  separated  from  the  brother  on  whom  her 
whole  heart  is  fixed ;   but,  perhaps,  they  may  reign 
alternately ;  or  Ellen,  in  security  and  happiness,  may 
gain  the  fimmess  which  she  needs,  to  use  her  gentle 
force  against  aggression,  instead  of  bending  to  it  as 
heretofore.  (To  be  concluded.) 


A  WOODLAOT)  NOOK 


HERE  spring  all  sweet  shy  flowers  that  eourt 
the  shade — 
Bright  hyacinths  that  mimic  heaven's  blue, 
The  wild  woodsorrel,  and  the  pale,  white-rayed 

And  virgin  wind-flower  ever  fresh  and  new. 
Beloved  of  birds  it  is,  this  sweet,  cool  nook. 
And    vocal    'tis    with    warbUngs    mom    and 
night; 


And,  singing  night  and  day,  a  bickering  brook 
Winds  glistening  through  it  like  a  thread  of  light. 

Bees  hither  wing  from  far  outlying  leas. 
Of  their  one  purpose — ^flow'ret-rifling — ^fuU, 

As  bees  e'er  seem  to  be.     The  branching  trees 
Stir  slumberously,  as  though  'twas  theirs  to  lull 

All  things  around;  and  far  above  the  rest 

Of  neighbouring  places.  Nature  here  seems  blest. 

Jamxs  Dawson. 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND  HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  CHARA.CTER3.    Second  Series.    No.  15.    Christ.  Part  IV.    As  a  Man  of  Prateb. 


Seriptwre  to  he  read — John  asvU. 
>NTBODirCTION.  Having  seen  our  Lord's 
example  tinder  temptation,  it  will  be  well 
now  to  see  Him  nnder  different  aspects,  in 
order  to  trace  out  His  example,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  each.  This  lesson  will  speak  of 
Him  as  a  man  of  prayer,  and  the  next  as  nsing  the 
means  of  grace. 

I.  The  natube  of  pbateb.     Ask  for  instances  of 
men  eminent  for  prayer,  and  what  they  prayed  for, 
viz.,  David  praying  for  forgiveness  after  great  sin 
(Ps.  li.  1,  2) ;  Solomon  for  wisdom  in  governing  his 
tingdom  (2  Chron.  L  10)  ;  Hannah  for  a  son  (1  Sam. 
i.  11).    Now  ask  whether  Christ  need  ask  for  any 
of  these  things — ^reminding  how  He  did  no  sin,  and 
therefore  needed  no  repentance  (1  Peter  ii.  22),  He 
daily  increased  in  wisdom  so  as  to  be  called  the 
wisdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  24),  and  being  Lord  of  all 
needed  not  to  ask  for  temporal  blessings.     For  what 
then  did  He  pray?  (Bead  John  xvii.  1—11.)  Describe 
the  circumstances  nnder  which  that  prayer  was  said: 
the  last  night  before  the  crucifixion — probably  while 
in  the  vineyards  (see  John  xv.  1)»  lifting  up  heart 
and  voice  to  Gknl^ust  before  His  death.    Point  out 
two  things   in  the  prayer— (1)    thai   Ood  might  be 
glorified.    Ask  what  might  have  fancied  our  Lord 
asking  for — strength  to  bear  the  approaching  trial, 
&c.t  but  not  thinking  so  much  of  Himself  and  His 
own  personal  feelings  as  that  in  aU  things  God 
should  be  glorified.    Ask  how  God  was  glorified  by 
Christ — by  His  finishing  the  work  given.  Him  to  do 
(ver.  d).  What  was  that  work  P  the  salvation  of  man. 
Kow  read  Lake  xi.  2,  to  show  how  we  are  to  pray  for 
the  same.     What  prayer  has  Christ  taught  us  ?  how 
does  it  begin?    what  are  the  first  three  petitions 
about  ?    Not  ourselves,  but  the  glory  of  God — ^that 
His  name  may  be  known.  His  kingdom  spread,  and 
His  will  be  done.    Then  follow  petitions  for  ourselves. 
^ow  contrast  our  wants  with  Christ's  wants,  and 
show  that  trae  prayer  includes  (a)  co^fesaion  of  sin. 
Ask  for  the   parable  which  teaches  us  that  God 
^^^ts  such  (Luke  xviiL  18),  and  remind  of  Abel, 
who  was   accepted    because    he    brought  the   sin- 
offering.     For  examples  of  such,  see  David  (2  Sam. 
«iv.  14),  and  many  others.     So  in  Lord's  Prayer, 
ay,  "  Forgive  us,"  Ac.    (b)  Faith  in  God,  as  Ome  who 
hears  and  answers  prayer.     Show  the  need  of  this 
by  emmple   of   the  Christians    praying  for  Peter 
(Acts  xii.  5),  their  astonishment  when  their  prayer 
was  heard,    (c)  SubriMeion  to  God^e  vnU.    (Bead  Matt. 
«vi  39 — 44.)     Try  and  picture  out  the  scene:  a 
^*rk  night;    Christ  with  three  chosen  disciples- 
leaves  them — they  tired,  fall  asleep.    He  alone  under 
c^ve-trees — sprays—how  ?  intense  earnestness ;  show 
P»yer  repeated  three  times— what  was  it  ?  that  if 


possible  He  might  be  spared  the  agony  coming  upon 
Hun;  stiU  asks  that  not  His  bat  God's  will  be 
done.  Here  a  model  for  us  engrafted  in  words  of 
Lord's  Prayer.  Easy  to  say,  not  easy  to  feel  sub- 
mission, (d)  Thanksgiving — for  past  mercies  (see  1 
Tim.  ii  1).  Show  how  this  has  always  accompanied 
prayers  by  examples  of  Noah  on  leaving  ark  (Gen. 
viii.  20),  Israelites  at  Bed  Sea,  &o. 

So  far  spoken  of  prayers  for  ourselves,  but  in 
Christ's  prayer  in  Jelhn  xvii.  another  great  part,  viz., 
(2)  intercessions  for  others.  Prayer  not  to  be  selfish. 
God*s  gloiy  concerned  in  others  as  well  as  ourselves 
— ^we  glorify  Him  by  means  of  making  others  know 
Him ;  hence  our  Saviour's  prayer  for  His  Church. 
Bemind  of  Abraham  praying  for  Sodom  (Gten.  xviil  26), 
Moses  for  Israelites  (Exod.  xxziv.  9),  Ac  For  what 
do  we  pray?  Their  conversion  to  God-*^.e.,  spiritual 
blessings.  Bemind  of  the  four  men  who  brought 
their  friend  sick  of  the  palsy  to  Christ  (Mark  iL  2), 
of  Peter's  friends  praying  for  him  in  prison.  Press 
home  this  duty  upon  the  children*  to  pray  for  rela- 
tions, friends,  &e.  See  James  v.  17,  lor  promises  to 
fervent  prayer. 

n.  Thb  FRAcncB  OF  PRATBR.  (Bdad  Made  i.  35, 
vi  46;  Luke  vi  12.)  Show  from  these  that  Christ 
rose  early  to  pray,  l&ough  always  active  and  busy.  He 
made  time  for  early  communion  with  God.  Ask 
what  (in  the  Parable  ef  Sower)  were  the  thorns 
choking  the  seed,  and  show  how  cares,  Ac,  have 
tendency  to  draw  heart  from  God.  Perhaps  to  think 
no  time  for  prayer.  Must  follow  Christ's  example. 
Again,  when  tired  with  day's  work,  not  hurrying  off 
to  rest,  but  going  up  a  hiU  late  at  night  for  quiet 
prayer:  sometimes  so  earnest  in  prayer  as  to  stop 
an  night!  Suggest  to  children  to  ask  themselves 
before  get  into  bed,  "  Have  I  really  prayed  P"  and  if 
conscience  says,  "No,"  to  get  out  and  pray  again. 
Now  read  Matt.  vi.  5 — 8.  Show  the  importance  of 
privacy.  Ask  for  examples  of  suoh.  Isaac  praying 
in  the  fields,  Peter  on  the  house-top^  Paul  and  Silas 
in  prison  (Acts  xvii.  25),  and  show  how  may  pray  on 
way,  school — ^in  kitchen,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  crowded 
bedroom.  Get  desire  for  and  spirit  of  prayer,  the 
time  and  place  will  soon  follow. 

Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  Give  from  the  Old  Testament  examples  of 
prayer. 

2.  Show  the  difference  between  Christ's  needs  and 
ours. 

3.  What  are  the  two  subjects  of  Christ's  last 
prayer  ? 

4.  What  four  things  dees  true  prayer  include  P 
6.  €Kve  instances  of  intercessory  prayer. 

6.  How  is  Christ  an*  example  as  to  the  praotiee  of 
prayer  ? 
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COMFORTABLE  WORDS.— IV. 

SHORT  BZADHrGS  FOR  THE  STOK-ROOH.      BT  THE  RET.   GORDON  CALTHROF,  M.A.»  VICAR  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE'S* 
HIGHBTTRT;    AND   CHAPLAIN  TO  THE   RIGHT   HON.   THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. 
"  Jeeiu  answered  and  said  uato  him,  Wliat  I  do  thou  knoweat  not  now  j  but  thou  shalt  know  hereof  ter/'— John  ziii.  7. 


lESE  words  were  addressed  to  the 
Apostle  Peter,  wht>  was  greatly  per- 
plexed by  the  Saviour's  behaviour. 
Afber  ''  the  Last  Supper  "  was  over,  the 
Lord  Jesus  took  a  basin  of  water  and 
a  towel,  and  went  round  amongst  the  assembled 
disciples  for  the  purpose  of  washing  their  feet. 
The  action,  of  course,  was  understood  by  the 
disciples  to  be  symbolical ;  .but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  thought  it  so  inconsistent  with  the  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  their  Divine  Master,  that 
they  were  perfectly  aghast  at  it.  No  one,  however, 
dared  to  express  his  feelings,  and  stillness  reigned 
in  the  little  company,  interrupted  only  by  the 
sound  of  the  splashing  water  and  the  movements 
of  the  Saviour,  until  Peter  was  reached.  Then 
the  impulsive  apostle  could  no  longer  restrain 
himself.  In  a  tone  in  which  surprise  and  reproof 
were  mingled,  he  ventured  to  expostulate  with  his 
Lord  on  what  he  considered  to  be  an  unworthy  and 
unnecessary  self-abasement ;  and  then  received 
the  wonderful  far-reaching  reply  already  quoted — 
**  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter." 

Now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Saviour's 
primary  object  was  to  enable  the  disciples  to 
confront  the  mystery  of  His  approaching  igno- 
minious death.  After  aU  His  teaching,  plain  and 
explicit  as  it  was,  they  could  hardly  bring  them» 
selves  to  believe  that  their  Master  was  going  to  die ; 
and  the  death  of  the  cross,  with  the  infamy  attached 
to  it  by  the  Jewish  mind,  would  be  sure,  as  Christ 
well  knew,  to  shake  their  confidence  in  Him  to  a 
painful  extent.  He  woxdd'  prepare  them,  then,  for 
what  was  coming.  He  woidd  employ  this  strange 
and  startling  symbolical  action  to  show  them 
beforehand  what  Calvary,  when  rightly  understood, 
would  show  them  afterwards — ^that  there  are  no 
depths  of  self-abasement  to  which  God  Himself  will 
not  descend  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  and 
restoring  the  objects  of  His  love. 

But  in  addition  to  this  primary  intention  of  the 
thing,  the  Saviour,  no  doubt,  had  in  view  the 
encouragement  of  His  people  in  all  ages.  He 
meant  to  comfort  suffering  and  perplexed  disciples 
with  the  thought  that  a  day  of  explanation  was 
coming,  in  which  all  the  reasons  of  all  His  dealings 
with  them  should  be  made  perfectly  plain. 

There  are  mysteries  in  the  Divine  management 
of  the  world.  Every  thoughtful  mind  must  have  felt 


the  presence  of  them,  aad  been  troubled,  at  times. 
These  mysteries  give  occasion  for  the  enemies  of 
God  to  blaspheme,  and  occasionally  it  seems  hard 
to  provide  a  sufficient  reply.  One  can,  perhaps, 
only  fall  back  upon  our  own  unshaken  conviction, 
that  our  God  and  Father  in  Christ  is  righteous  in 
all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all  His  works.  And  there 
is  comfort  for  us  in  the  words,  "  What  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 

With  regard  to  ourselves,  too,  and  the  Divine 
treatment  of  us,  there  are  many  things  which  ire 
might  wish  to  understand.  "  Tell  ^e,"  says  the 
heart  to  God,  "  why  Thou  dpalest  with  me  thus? 
Give  me  an  explamation?"  "Nol"  is  the  reply; 
"  thou  canst  not  know  now."  Partly  because  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know.  The  little  child  cannot 
enter  into  the  fulness  of  its  father's  schemes  and 
plans.  Its  faculties  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  admit  of  its  grasping  the  whole.  By-and-by, 
but  not  yet,  it  will  understand  perfectly.  And  we 
are  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of  our  being.  And  we 
must  leave  Him,  who  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  who  loves  us  &r  better  than  we 
love  ourselves,  to  judge  for  us  what  is  best. 
Partly,  also,  because  even  if  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  know,  it  would  not  be  well  fer  us  to  know. 
We  tell  our  little  ones  to  trust  us  unhesitatingly. 
We  think  it  a  bad  sign  when  a  child  demands  a 
reason,  before  he  will  repose,  confidence.  We  feel 
that  our  experience  and  our  love  ought  to  be  im- 
plicitly accepted,  as  the  guarantees  that  all  is  well. 
Just  so,  God  expects  of  His  children :  trust  without 
explanation;  belief  in  the  Fatherly  wisdom,  and 
love,  and  grace,  and  care— even  when  we  cannot 
trace  out  distinctly  that  these  Divine  attributes 
are  engaged  on  our  behalf. 

Ajid  let  us  notice  before  we  quit  the  subject, 
the  condescension  of  this  assurance  of  the  Lord's. 
Our  hearts  may  crave  for  an  expiration  of  the 
Divine  dealings.  They  do  crave  for  it ;  but  surely 
we  have  no  right  to  demand  it.  Christ's  people, 
however,  are  not  His  servants  merely,  they  are 
His  friends!"  "I  have  called  you  friends,*' He 
says.  He  will  not  keep  them  out  of  His  secrets. 
He  will  admit  them  into  His  confidence.  Nothing 
shall  be  hiid  from  them.  Not  now,  perhaps;  not 
immediately ;  but  when  it  is  possible, — when  it  is 
right, — they  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
whole  pf  His  matters.  *'  What  I  do  thou  knowest 
not  now;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."' 
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SHAG    AND    DOLL. 

A  8TOBT  OF   TWO  HOUBLESS   LITTLE   ONBS,   IN   FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

HAG  and  Doll  were  little  g^atter  children, 
whose    short   lives   had   been    passed 
amidst  the  sqaaJor  and  wretchedness  of 
some  of  the  most  densely  populated  and 
most  depraved  of  the   many  crowded 
courts  and  alleys  which  are  to  be  found  in  London. 
Their   father    they    could    not    remember.      Their 
mother,  a  slovenly,  drunken  wopaan,  much  addieted 
to  quarrelling  with   her   neighbours,   had,  a    short 
time  before   her  death,  deserted  her  old  quarters, 
the  place  having  become,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
"  too  hot  to  hold  her,"  and  had  wandered  into  a  fresh 
locality,  equally  bad,  but  possessing  the  one  recom- 
mendation, that  no  one  there  knew  anything  about 
her  or  her    antecedents.     But  when,   a  few   days 
later,  her  life  was  suddenly  terminated  by  an  acci- 
dent.  Shag   and   Doll   were   left   utterly   friendless 
and  desolate,  none  of  the   neighbours  knowing  or 
caring    anything  about    them.     So   the  two   little 
creatures  (who  perhaps  were  scarcely  ^orse  off  than 
they  had  been  ever  since  their  mother  had  taken  to 
drinking)    were   left  to  wander  out,  hand- in-hand, 
iato  the  wide  world,  to  beg,  or  steal,  or  starve,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

Shag  had  acquired  his  odd  name  in  virtue  of  a 
head  of  hair  so  thick  and  curly  and  rough  that  it 
was  indeed  as  shaggy  as  any  uncombed  dog's  head 
could  well  be.  Doll's  tiny  features,  blue  eyes,  and 
pretty  flaxen  locks  made  the  name  Shag  had  given 
her  appear  a  very  suitable  one,  especially  as  her 
whole  figure  w^as  so  diminutive,  that,  though  she  was 
nearly  six  years  old,  and  Shag  little  more  than  seven, 
he  could  easily  lift  her,  and  even  carry  her  a  short 
distance  when  she  was  Very  tired. 

Shag  was  a  kind  brother,  and  very  proud  of  his 
Httle  DolI»  taking  good  care  that  she  always  had  a 
dean  f ace»  even  if  his  own  were  begrimed  with  dirt ; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  could  not  see  himself,  so  it 
mattered  not,  as  in  Doll's  eyes  he  was  perfect.  She 
never  thought  it  possible  he  could  be  improved  in 
any  one  respect ;  nay,  she  even  loved  that  motley 
complexion,  and  that  shock  of  tangled  hair,  because 
they  were  a  part  of  him ;  and  he  was  all  she  had 
to  love. 

Had  it  not  been  for  DoU,  Shag  would,  no  doubt, 
3y  this  time  have  become  an  adept  in  all  the  evil 
rays  and  practices  of  the  boys  around  him ;  but  as 
le  seemed  to  live  only  to  guard  and  watch  over  her, 
naking  her  his  chief,  and  almost  sole  oompanion  and 
klajmate,  he  was  thus  preserved  from  much  that 
s-oald  have  been  hurtful ;  Doll's  very  helplessness, 
.nd  timidity,  and  clinging  ways  serving  to  draw  him 
way  from  those  baneful  influences  into  a  purer, 
lealthier  atmosphere. 


Poor  little  Shag  and  Doll !  The  only  "ray  of  sun- 
light amidst  all  the  gloom  and  darkness  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  was  the  deep  affection  each 
bore  the  other;  the  only  bright  spot  in  all  that 
dreary  waste  of  human  misery,  and  sin,  and  degrada- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  which  they  walked  with  weary, 
aching  feet,  was  this  wondrous  love  of  theirs — ^won- 
drous because  it  had  taken  root  and  sprung  up 
in  that  withering  atmosphere  of  harsh  words,  and 
hard  blows,  and  evil  deeds,  which  had  been  around 
them  from  the  first  moment  they  drew  their  breath. 
Far  different  from  the  kind  looks,  and  loving  ways, 
and  tender  ministries  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  some 
favoured  children,  who  yet^  with  it  all,  have  not 
such  brave,  faithful  hearts  as  my  little  Shag  and 
Doll. 

Strange  I  but  so  it  is  sometimes,  that  where  one 
least  expects  it  one  meets  with  the  choicest  fruit ; 
that  in  the  barren,  sandy  desert  is  occasionally  found 
the  life-giving  spring  of  water,  and  the  little  island 
of  freshest,  brightest  emerald  green.  And  so  that 
heavenly  flower  called  love  can  fiourish  wherever 
He,  the  Great  Husbandman,  wills:  by  the  hard, 
stony,  dusty  highway,  as  well  as  in  the  most  carefully 
tended  and  sheltered  garden;  as  if  to  show  that 
there  is  no  restraint  with  Him  to  work  by  this  means 
or  by  that. 

To  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  policemen  was  the 
chief  oare  of  the  little  brother  and  sister;  not  because 
they  were  conscious  of  having  committed  any  offence 
which  merited  punishment,  but  more  because  they 
had  caught  up  the  spirit  of  those  around,  who  had 
good  reason  for  looking  upon  the  policeman  as  an 
individual  to  be  diligently  avoided,  and  unceasingly 
shunned. 

And  then,  too.  Shag  and  Doll  had  heard  of  the 
workhouse — ^heard  of  it  as  a  dreadful  place  where  the 
crowning  misery  of  all  would  be  that  they  would  be 
torn  one  from  the  other.  And  what  misfortune  could 
be  so  great  as  that?  So  they  felt  that  tkey,  too, 
had  good  cau8^«to  keep  well  out  of  the  way  of  all 
X>olicemen,  lest  they  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned 
within  the  walls  of  that  terrible  workhouse. 

Shag  had  grown  quite  sharp  through  constant 
watchfulness,  and  knew  the  doorsteps  or  the  arches 
where  it  would  be  safest  to  spend  the  night,  and 
where  he  and  Doll  would  creep  in,  and  nestling  close 
together  get  the  sleep  which  their  weary  little  frames 
demanded.  But  such  a  sleep  could  scarcely  be  called 
rest;  for  when,  as  daylight  feU  upon  their  eyes,  they 
bestirred  themselves,  they  felt  their  limbs  aching  all 
over  from  the  hardness  of  their  bed. 

"  Doll,  how  is  it  ?"  said  Shag  one  day  when  he  had 
been  washing  her  face  at  a  pump,  and  trying  to 
straighten   the  hair  which  was  so  fond  of  straying 
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over  her  face  and  into  her  eyes — "how  ia  it  you 
don't  seem  to  get  bigger  like  other  little  gals  do? 
Beal  dolls  don't  grow,  I  know;  but  then  you  aint  a 
real  doll  like  they  sells  in  the  shops.  So  you  know, 
I>o]l,  you  ought  to  be  growing,  but  it  'pears  to  me 
you  don't;  you  seem  lighter  to  carry  every  day. 
And  then  some  dolls,  and  some  little  gals,  has  such 
rosy  cheeks,  and  yours  is  as  white  as  can  be.  I 
wonder  if  'tis  that  I  wash  'em  too  much ! "  continued 
Shag,  as  if  a  new  light  had  just  struck  him ;  "  per- 
haps I  wash  off  all  the  colour  rubbing  of  'em  so.  '  I 
think  I'll  leave  'em  for  a  day  or  two,  and  see  what 
comes  of  it." 

"Just  as  you  likes.  Shag,"  replied  Doll,  meekly; 
''the  water's  very  cold  sometimes,  and  makes  me 
shiver.     Fd  just  as  soon  leave  it  alone." 

"  Still,  Doll,  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  be  dirty,  you 
know;  'cause  you're  a  little  gal.  It's  different  for 
boys  like  me — it  don't  matter  what  they  looks  like : 
but  I  do  like  the  people  when  they  see  you  to  say, 
'  What  a  pretty  little  'un,'  as  that  woman  did  the 
other  day  when  she  give  us  a  crust  of  bread." 

"Just  as  you  Hkes,  Shag,"  returned  Poll  again, 
too  hungry  and  weary  to  care  one  iota  about  her 
personal  appearance.  "But  don't  you  wish  some- 
body 'ud  give  us  a  crust  again  this  morning  ?  Tm  so 
very,  very  hungry,"  sobbed  the  child  in  piteous  tonee, 
whilst  the  tears  dimmed  her  great  wistfol  blue  eyes. 

Shag  silently  kissed  away  the  teaar-drops,  and  then, 
taking  the  little  hand  in  his,  said  bravely,  "  Come 
along,  Doll,  let's  go  and  see  what  we  can  get.  I 
dare  say  we  shall  pick  up  something  before  long;" 
and  patient  Doll  prepared  to  trudge  wheresoever  it 
seemed  right  to  Shag  to  go. 

So  the  days  went  by ;  and  whether  the  cheeks  were 
washed  or  not  they  sti^  grew  whiter  and  whiter, 
whilst  the  little  features  looked  sharper  and  sharper, 
and  the  child's  weight  seemed  less  and  less.  Shag, 
too,  was  not  much  to  boast  of,  his  bones  appearing 
as  if  they  must  soon  wear  through  their  slender 
covering  of  flesh  and  skin,  and  even  through  the 
rags  which  he  had  such  difficulty  in  keeping  together 
on  him. 


"THE    QUIVEB"    BIBLE    GLASS. 

168.  God,  in  His  wrath,  says  one  of  the  grefttet 
prophets,  "will  sift  the  nations  with  the  sieve  of 
vanity."  A  similar  threat  is  recorded  by  one  of  the 
lesser  prophets.    Qaote  the  two  passages. 

169.  By  whose  advice  were  the  women  of  Moab 
and  of  Midian  instigated  to  turn  the  Israelitea  to 
idolatry  ? 

170.  Who  was  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  and 
where  do  we  read  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  council 
threatened  two  of  the  apostles  ? 

171.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (lz«  3)  seems  to  speak  of 
the  visit  of  the  magi  to  the  infant  Jesus  and  to 
hint  that  th^  were  kings.  Quote  a  passage  from 
the  psalms  to  the  same  effect. 

172.  Which  of  our  Lord's  disciples  wished  to 
destroy  a  Samaritan  village  by  fire  from  heafen; 
and  what  was  the  rebuke  the  Saviour  administered? 

173.  We  read  in. one  of  the  historical  books  th&t 
the  acts  of  Solomon  were  written  in  the  "  book  of 
the  acts  of  Solomon."  Name  other  books  not  eitant 
in  which  a  similar  record  was  made. 

174.  State  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the  Apostle 
James,  and  by  whose  order  he  was  martyred. 

175.  Name  any  circumstance  fronl  tibe  fooitli 
Gospel  which  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  when 
Peter  and  John  were  brought  before  the  council,  as 
recorded  in  Acts  iv.,  they  would  be  xeoogniaed  u 
disciples  of  Jesus. 


AKSWEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  OK  PA.OB  400. 

153.  In  1  Sam.  i  9. 

154.  Three.  See  Matt,  xzvii..  29;  IMCaik  xv.  17; 
John  zix.  2. 

155.  Acts  ii.  30;  ziii.  23. 

156.  Joshua  and  Caleb  (Numb.  sir.  38). 

157.  Agur  (Prov.  xxx.'  30). 

158.  Isa.  Ivi.  2,  4 ;  Iviii.  13.  14. 

159.  Bethlehem  in  Zebuiun  (Joeh.  xix.  1$^ 

160.  "All  this,  said  David,  the  liaaed*««de  ine 
understand  in  writing  by  His  hand  upcm  we,  eren 
all  the  works  of  this  pattern  "  (1  Chron.  xxviiL  19). 


SCRIPTURE    HEROINES. 

THE  GOOD  SHUNAMMITE. 
2  Kings  ir. 


SHE  loved  and  lost  her  darling  child,  Qod-given 
When  hope  was  dead.    And  earth  had  no  relief 
To  calm  the  anguish  of  that  mother's  grief. 
For,  oh!  that  heart  with  agony  was  riven. 
Not  till  the  holy  man  with  death  had  striven 
Knew  she  her  child  safe  in  the  angels'  keeping, 
Knew  to  her  joy  he  was  "not  dead,  but  sleeping." 
So  ye  who  say,  "  We  have  a  child  in  heaven," 


And  deem  that  all  now  left  on  earth  ib  dross. 
Have  felt  one  magic  word  wipe  off  the  tear 
E'en  as  ye  bent  above  your  darling's  bier 

And  learnt  its  gain  in  your  most  bitter  loss. 

Then  let  the  storm-cloud  lower,  the  wild  wavas  tofl/ 
That  little  bark  you  seem  e'en  now  to  see 
Safe  in  the  haven  where  you  too  would  be. 

Guided  to  glory  by  its  blessed  Saviour's  Gross ! 

M.D. 
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"The  old  man  late,  her  hand  in  his  '*— p.  43L 


THE    HERDSMAN. 


ON^  dim  even,  on  a  hill. 
Looking  bleak'  o'er  vale  and  sea. 
Where  the  wind  was  seldom  still, 
Ever  moaning  gnstingly,— 

VOL.  IX. 


On  a  patch  of  mossy  mould 
Sat  a  herdsman  lean  and  old, 
Tears  upon  his  cheek  were  falling,  blanched  in  the 
whistling  cold. 
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Keenly  through  the  rustling  heath 

Reefs  of  granite,  weather  grey. 
Bound  him  rose ;  and  far  beneath. 

In  the  hazy  valley,  lay 
Quiet  sheep  flocks,  white  and  low. 
Like  long  drifts  of  thawing  snow. 
Or  the  crispy  foam  of  waves,  when  murky  night 
begins  to  blow. 

Eastward,  all  was  misty  dim. 

Save  an  i^e,  that  loomingly 
Baised  above  the  fog  its  rim, 

And  streaks  of  wind-drifts  on  Ihe  sea. 
Through  the  lurid  clouds  of  drouth 
Flamed  the  low  sun  from  the  south. 
Like   a   glare   athwart   a  moor,   reddening  from   a 
furnace  mouth. 

Toward  his  grassy-roofed  hut 

Moved  the  herdsman  o'er  the  moor. 
The  place  was  drear,  the  door  waa  shut, — 

He  stood  forlorn  a  while,  before ; 
Then  entered  with  a  mournful  tread. 
Where  gloomed  the  hearth  in  ashes  dead. 
And  turned  him  to  a  little  nook,  wherein  there  stood 
a  little  bed. 

Quiet,  as  if  in  breathless  sleep. 
Fair  as  a  late-pulled  lily,  lay 
The  grandchild,  who  was  used  to  leap 

To  meet  him  at  the  droop  of  day. 
Whose  light,  now  slanting  through  the  pone 
Wavered  the  shrubs  in  shadowy  wain 
tJpon  her  .cold  and  innocent  cheek,  still  piteous  with 
a  trace  of  pain. 

Then  at  her  side,  in  hopeless  swoon. 
The  old  man  sate,  her  hand  in  his. 
Many  dark  hours  without  a  moon. 
Until  his  brain  bethought,  I  wis. 
How  soon  for  ever  from  his  sight 
His  comrade  should  be  laid  in  night ; 
On  which  he  rose,  and  lit  a  brand,  and  watched  her 
in  the  morning's  light; 


Murmuring,  "  My  darling,"  wliile  the  day 

He  wrapped  within  its  simple  shrou4» 
"Who  cheered  my  aged  hours  away 

As  cheers  a  star  some  wintry  cloud ; 
No  more  shall  I,  her  grey  old  sire. 
Hear  her  clear  laugh  when  by  the  briar 
I  turn,  nor  hold  her  in  these  happy  arms  before  the 
evening  fire." 

"  And  sure  the  lambs  will  miss  her  too. 
When  she  will  take  their  heads  no  more 

Upon  her  lap,  to  have  their  due 
Of  love  J  and  by  the  evening  door. 

Where  in  the  thatch  it  used  to  sing. 

Bright-eyed,  unto  her  in  the  spring — 
Her  bii-d  will  die ;— thank  God,  I  too  shall  follow  soon 
on  broken  wing." 

So  mourned  he,  till  the  neighbours  brought 

The  tiny  cofiin  for  the  child ; 
When  ho  rose  wistful,  heeding  nought 

Save  that  poor  little  ringlet  mild 
Which  he  had  cut  from  her  cold  brow. 
Trembling ;  and  sate  apart ;  till  now 
They  took  the  little  ono  away,  he  following  in  his 

hopeless  woe. 

A  month  went  by,  when  one  bleak  dawn 
Into  the  cottage,  from  whose  hearth 

No  smoke  was  seen,  they  came.     Withdrawn, 
In  a  dim  nook,  from  griefs  of  earth, 

They  saw  the  herdsman  sleeping  there. 

On  his  worn  face  a  death-smile  fair; 
And  wept  the  good  folk,  finding  in  his  hand  a  gentlo 
ring  of  hair. 

And  ere  iv  week  a  «torm  o'ertnmed 

Upon  the  moor  that  lonely  speck ; 
And  his  poor  sheep,  as  though  they  mourned. 
Moved,  dumb  and  dismal,  round  the  wreck. 
Nosing  the  mouldered  planks ;  but  by 
The  grave  where  child  and  grandsire  lie, 
A  small    blue  bird  that  knew  her,  duMPted  their 
sweet  requiem  to  the  sky. 

T.  C.  Irwin. 


FA-NNY'S    FORTUNE. 


B7  ISA  CKAIO-KXOX,  AUTHOR  OF 
CHAPTER  LIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

|NOTH£]l^  year,  and  Lucy  and  Philip  have 
been  married  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  are  thoroughly  happy; 
neither  of  them  has  developed  any  of  that 
wonderful  incompatibility  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  state  of  matrimony  almost 
invariably  calls  forth.  That  some  such  incompati- 
bilities exist  it  would  be  useless  to  deny ;  but  the 
general  truth  lies  very  much  in  the  opposite  direction. 


ETC.  ETC. 


So  great  is  the  cajwicity  for  loving  in  most  women— 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  in  most  men  also^that  all  kinds 
of  compatibilities  are  created  by  the  very  closeness 
of  the  marriage  tie.  To  outsiders  is  not  the  surprise 
general,  how  it  is  possible  for  Mrs.  So-and-So  to  get 
on  with  the  man  she  is  united  to  for  life  ?  or  what 
Mr.  So-and-So  can  see  in  the  poor  creature  to  whom 
he  has  given  his  name,  that  he  should  keep  np  his 
blind  devotion  ?  Of  course,  there  are  marriages  moro 
or  less  perfect,  and  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  the 
latter,  perhaps,  are  the  mor^  numerons  of  the  two 
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classes.  A  perfect  union  of  mind  and  heai't  must  in 
this  worlds  as  yet,  be  so^iewhat  rare;  but  the 
tendency,  especially  where  there  is  a  sense  of  duty 
en  one  side,  or  on  both,  is  for  the  union  to  become 
more  perfect  as  time  goes  on. 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  fancies,  for  instance,  that  she 
could  never  have  loved  any  one  as  she  loved  Mr. 
Hontingdon ;  but  then  it  must  be  allowed  that  they 
were  both  distinctly  lovable,  and  x>08S6S93d  of  a 
high  sense  of  duty.  Mr.  Huntingdon  is  becoming  the 
very  model  of  what  a  clergyman  in  such  a  charge  as 
his  ought  to  be.  His  congregation  is  composed  not 
of  the  poor  and  wretched,  but  of  .the  rich  and  com- 
fortable. The  latter  have  their  special  temptations, 
their  special  sins  and  vices,  as  well  as  the  former, 
and  they  arc  far  more  difi&cult  to  deal  with.  But 
Mr.  Huntingdon  tries  to  understand  and  to  deal 
with  them  fearlessly.  He  does  not  trouble  himself 
or  his  hearers  with  minute  shades  of  doctrine  or  of 
ritual;  but  insists  on  the  grand  characteristics  of 
the  Christian  life,  its  faith  and  hope  and  charity,  its 
simplicity  and  veracity,  and — still  mofe  difficult  to 
practise — its  humility  and  self-denial,  virtues  which 
he  tries  to  live  as  well  as  to  teach. 

It  is  a  Sunday  morning  in  September,  and  the 
bells  are  ringing  for  church.  The  well-dressed  people 
are  streaming  out  of  their  comfortable  houses — 
fathers  and  mothers  and  troops  of  little  folks,  for 
these  houses  swarm  with  the  latter,  and  fairer  chil- 
dren than  these  middle-class  homes  of  England  can 
boost  there  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Fresh 
bright  colours — pure  whites  and  blues  chiefly — set 
off  the  fresh  faces,  and  look  brilliant  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  grass  is  still  green  in  the  gardens,  and 
the  borders  are  glowing  with  many-tinted  asters  and 
dahlias.^  The  sky  is  blue  as  that  of  June,  and  a 
soft  breeze  is  blowing  with  apple-scented  breath.  It 
is  a  day  when  aU  Nature  seems  to  enjoy  ineffable 
repose  and  peace. 

But  there  has  been  nothing  but  confusion  and 
hurrying  to  and  fro  for  the  last  hour  or  two  in  Park 
Villas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tabor  do  not  go  to  church 
at  all,  but  are  sitting  soberly  and  sadly  in  their 
darkened  room.  Mr.  Huntingdon  goes  to  church,  as 
needs  he  must,  accompanied  by  his  wife ;  they  still 
live  in  the  house  that  was  formerly  Mr.  Austin's; 
but  they  go  with  solemn  faces  and  bent  heads ;  they, 
too,  have  their  blinds  drawn  down  as  for  a  death. 
The  next  house  is  Fanny's,  and  in  it  Fanny  lies  dead. 
She  was  quite  well  the  day  before — at  least  to  all 
appearance.  She  bad  spent  the  afternoon  with  Ada, 
and  had  sat  up  rather  later  than  usual,  doing  nothing 
in  particular  bat  dreaming  away  with  some  work 
npon  her  lap,  and  her  favourite  cat  at  her  feet.  In 
the  morning  the  servants  thought  she  was  sleeping 
later  than  usual,  but  they  did  not  like  to  disturb  her. 
But  when  the  breakfast-hour  came  and  passed,  they 
began  to  be  uneasy.  Puck,  her  favourite  cat,  began 
to  be  uneasy  too.    He  was  on  terms  of  condescending 


familiarity  with  the  kitchen  cat,  and  would  share  her 
apartment  for  the  night ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to 
breakfast  with  his  mistress,  and  he  roamed  about  the 
house  for  a  time  in  search  of  her.  At  length  he  sat 
down  before  her  bedroom  door,  and  began  to  mew 
loudly  and  persistently. 

"  She'll  hear  him  and  wake  up  presently,*'  said  one 
and  then  the  other  of  the  girls.  "She  didn't  go  to 
bed  so  early  as  usual  last  night." 

But  she  did  not  wake,  and  at  length  one  of  the 
maids  went  and  knocked  at  her  door. 

No  answer. 

*'  The  cat  stood  up  on  his  hmd-legs  like  a  Christian," 
said  the  girl,  **  and  put  his  paws  against  the  door  to 
push  it  open." 

Then  the  girls  got  alarmed,  and  could  not  enter 
for  fear,  and  one  of  them  came  funning  to  Mrs. 
Tabor,  and  begged  her  to  come  and  see  if  there  was 
anything  amiss.  "  Mistress  might  be  in  a  fit,"  she 
thought.  Mrs.  Tabor  hastened  to  return  with  her, 
telling  her  she  ought  to  have  entered  at  once. 

The  door  was  not  locked,  and  after  knocking  once 
more  and  calling  Fanny's  name,  Mrs.  Tabor  entered. 
She  called  once  more,  for  she  thought  she  was  only 
sleeping ;  but  there  was  still  no  answer,  for  the  sleep 
was  the  sleep  of  death.  Mrs.  Tabor  felt  her  pulse,  and 
it  was  quite  still;  but  she  lay  with  a  smile  on  her  face 
and  in  an  attitude  of  painless  ease.  Her  favourite 
jumped  upon  the  bed,  and  purring  rubbed  himself 
against  her  cheek. 

Mrs.  Tabor  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  the  doctor 
and  for  her  husband.  The  latter  hurried  off  for 
Philip  and  for  Arthur  Wildish,  but  the  doctor 
speedily  ascertained  that  no  earthly  power  or  skill 
could  avail.  She  had  been  dead  for  several  hours 
at  least,  and  she  had  died  quite  painlessly.  There 
was  comfort  to  those  who  knew  her  in  the  thought. 
In  all  her  innocent  and  happy  life  she  had  never 
been  the  means  of  inflicting  the  slightest  suffering 
on  any  of  God's  creatures,  and  they  felt  that  it  was 
well  that  she  was  not  called  upon  to  suffer.  She  had 
simply  awakened  to  the  light  of  a  Sabbath  morning 
in  heaven,  perhaps  from  a  dream  of  those  who  had 
gone  before — the  father  and  mother,  and '  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  aU  the  old  familiar  faces 
she  had  been  wont  to  summon  round  her,  as  she  sat 
musing  by  her  solitary  hearth.  There  is  truly  none 
so  solitary  that  they  need  die  without  being  missed. 
The  tears  of  Fanny's  servants  were  enough  to  attest 
it.  They  would  miss  in  hei:  a  gentle  mistress,  and 
a  true  friend,  and  they  mourned  accordingly.  And 
not  only  in  her  little  household,  but  throughout  the 
whole  circle  Fanny  was  missed  and  mourned. 

When  her  will  was  read— for  she  had  had  her  way 
and  made  a  will,  with  tne  approbation  and  connivance 
of  Mr.  Tabor— it  was  found  that  the  whole  of  her 
fortune  was  left  to  Philip  Tenterden.  Ada,  whom 
she  loved,  wai  rich,  and  did  not  require  it.  Neither 
did  Beatrice,  whom  she  did  not  love  at  all.     And  as 


for  the  rest,  she  believed  that  they  would  not  survive 
her,  or  if  they  did,  that  they  were  safe  in  Philip's 
bands.  Mr.  Tabor  would  have  had  her  divide  it 
equally  between  Philip  and  her  family;  but  he  found 
that  she  was  determined  to  have  her  own  way  in  the 
matter.  She  was  so  bale  and  hearty,  and  so  little 
liable  to  disturbance  of  any  kind,  that  it  seemed  far 
from  improbable  that  she  would  survive  the  most  of 
them,  certainly  more  than  probable  that  she  would 
survive  her  uncle  and  aunt,  for  whom  Mr.  Tabor 
pleaded. 

Albert  Lov^oy,  whose  sickly  and  unhappy  life 
was  still  prolonged,  was  furious  when  he  heard  the 
contents  of  the  will,  uttering  impotent  threats  that 
he  would  break  it,  and  accusing  both  Philip  and  Mr. 
Tabor  of  using  undue  influence  with  Fanny ;  but  he 
fumed  and  fretted  in  vain,  for  Mr.  Tabor  had  taken 
care  to  be  able  to  prove  that  everything  had  been 
done  in  the  most  straightforward  and  honourable 
manner  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  while 
Philip  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever. 

Albert's  father  and  mother  were  glad  that  their 
son  had  not  inherited  the  money,  which  would  have 
been  a  curse  in  his  hands,  freeing  him  at  once  from 
the  control  which  his  poverty  enabled  them  to  im- 


pose on  him.      While  in  Philip's  hands  it  was  a 
'  blessing  even  to  him.      During  a  long  and  wasting 
sickness  the  latter  supported  Albert  Lovejoy,  minis- 
tering lavishly  to  all  his  bodily  wants,  thoughtful  too 
I  for  other  wants  than  these.    He  it  was  who  managed 
I  that  his  poor  little  wife  should  be  near  him  at  the 
I  last  to  give  him  what  comfort  and  support  she  could, 
I  and  that  he  should  see  as  much  of  his  children  as 
pleased  him  and  no  more.     Even  his  long  discipline 
of  sickness,  and  the  Christian  faith  which  came  of  it 
at  length,  did  not  change  Albert  Lovejoy  into  a  saint. 
He  was  irritable,  fretful,  weak   and  wavering  to  the 
last ;  but  there  was  nevertheless  a  change  when  his 
eyes  would  seek  the  door  with  longing  for  the  hour 
of  Philip's  coming,  when  he  could  And  strength  in 
holding  Philip's  hand  when  the  hour  of  his  departure 
came. 

Philip  ajid  Lucy  are  very  rich,  but  there  are  those 
who  doubt  the  fact,  for,  say  these  people,  "They 
keep  up  no  sort  of  style."  But  there  are  many 
Y^ho  know  it,  and  who  perceive  that,  like  our  story, 
they  are  unfashionable  enough  to  have  a  moral  pur- 
pose, and  that  their  motto,  like  its,  might  be— Nor 
Wbalth  but  Worth. 


HEAKT     EMPTINESS. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  BOYD  CARPENTER,  M.A.,  VICAR  OP  ST.   JAMES's,   HOLLOWAT. 


Hatt.  xil  43—45,  and  Luke  xi.  24-26. 
T  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  imme- 
diate application  of  this  parable.  The 
unclean  spirit,  which  had  been  cast 
out  of  the  Jewish  people  through  the 
exorcism  of  the  affliction  at  Babylon, 
had  returned,  and  ratumed  sevenfold  more  wicked 
than  before.  No  idol,  it  is  true,  overspread  with 
gold  glittered  among  the  groves  of  Carnael;  no 
image  of  Baal  or  Astarte  shone  from  the  corners 
of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  spirit  whence 
all  that  idol  worship  sprang  was  amongst  them 
again.  The  idol  cast  down  from  the  high  places, 
and  expelled  from  the  Temple  precincts,  was  set 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Their  own  religious- 
ness, their  own  intellect,  their  own  acts  of  charity, 
their  own  national  privileges,  these  became  the 
objects  of  their  homage.  To  themselves,  under 
various  disguises,  they  offered  incense  and  devoted 
their  religious  exercises.  It  was  of  himself  the 
Pharisee  thought  when  he  dropped  the  costly 
contribution  into  the  alms-box  of  the  Temple ;  it 
was  of  himself  he  thought  when  he  muttered  his 
prayers  at  the  conspicuous  comers  of  the  streets  ; 
it  was  of  himself  he  thought  when  he  recorded 
his  gratitude  within  the  sanctuary.  That  the  old 
spirit  was  truly  amongst  them  was  our  Lord's  own 
accusation.     They  were,  indeed,  the  descendants 


of  those  that  slew  the  prophets  of  former  days. 
The  same  hostility  which  drove  forth  to  degra- 
dation and  death  the  heroic  seers  who  rebuked  the 
idolatry  and  proclaimed  the  doom  of  their  God- 
forgetting  forefathers,  broke  forth  in  fury  against 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  whose    stainless  life 
rebuked  their   artfully-veiled  vices,    and   whose 
I  heart  -  searching  doctrines  disclosed  their  hypo- 
;  crisy.    The  spirit  of  indignant  opposition  to  the 
'  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  sometimes  appals  us  as 
'  we  read  the  EvaHgelical  story.    That  men  whose 
I  temperament  might  be  called  devout,  and  whose 
religious  observances  were  orderly  and  punctual, 
should  fling  away  the  most  ordinary  restraints  of 
morality,  and  plot  together  to  take  away  an  inno- 
cent life — that  they  should  abandon  themselves  to 
the  most  reckless  disregard  of  the  very  command- 
ments they  prided  themselves  in  observing,  may 
well  startle  us  ;  but  it  is  the  proof  that  the  spirit 
which  hated   heart-holiness,   is  among   them   in 
sevenfold  more'  strength  than  of  old. 

This  is  no  limited  and  local  trntlu  The  form  in 
which  Christ  casts  His  words  is  one  which 
warrants  us  in  making  their  application  general. 
The  outcast  spirit  of  evil  will  not  tamely  submit 
to  his  expulsion.  From  his  very  nature,  as  it 
seems,  he  cannot  rest ;  and  as  ho  wanders  through 
the  unwatered  solitudes,  and  finds  no  spot  where 
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repose  is  to  be  met,  he  thinks  with  regret  of  the 
house  from  which  he  has  been  driven  forth.  **  I  will 


It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  fall  back  into  any 
of  the  devious  paths  of  speculative  divinity,  and 


return,"— and  he  does  return;  and  not  unfrequently,  to  inquire  to  what  extent  theoretically  man  has 
as  the  history  of  men  and  churches  can  show,  to  power  to  keep  the  citadel  of  his  being,  the  heart, 
regain  the  sovereignty  of  the  dwelling-place  once  !  against  the  assaults  of  his  spiritual  enemy;  the 
more.  The  spirit  of  Paganism  seemed  to  be  inquiry  is  practical,  but  it  is,  I  think,  true  both 
driven  out  by  the  advancing  power  of  the  Christian  '  in  theory  and  in  practice  that  there  is  a  point 
Church;  but  while  men  slumbered  and  forgot  :  beyond  which  the  foe  of  our  souls  cannot  go. 
their  fealty  to  Christ  their  King,  the  alien  spirit  I  Tempt  he  may,  coerce  he  cannot ;  and  a  prac- 
stole  back  and  re-erected  his  throne  in  the  more  '  tical  fact  within  the  experience  of  most  of  us 
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Tke  weakness  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  its 
emptiness.  With  all  the  deoent  drapery  of  re- 
ligioas  ordinances,  with  all  their  elaborate  punc- 
tuality and  intricate  care  for  the  minor  matters  of 
the  law,  the  weightier  matters  which  touched  the 
spirit  were  forgotten,  and  the  starved  heart  was 
left  empty  of  that  which  alone  could  furnish  vigour 
against  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  **  I  know  you," 
is  the  Saviour's  testimony,  "  that  ye  have  not  the 
love  of  God  in  you."  He  echoed  the  same  witness 
in  more  awful  tones  when  He  cried.  His  last 
warning  within  the  sacred  precincts,  "  Behold,  your 
house  is  loH  unto  you  desolate/'  It  was  desolate, 
because  they  would  not  welcome  the  Eedeemer 
there.  It  was  an  easy  and  open  prey  to  the  fiercer 
spirit  of  evil,  because  their  hearts  were  untenanted 
by  that  love  which  was  the  first  and  essential 
principle  of  God's  law. 

The  truth  is  of  universal  application.  Not  of 
the  Jew  alone,  but  of  every  heart  which  is  empty  it 
is  true  that  it  is  ready  to  be  invaded  and  easy  to  be 
overcome.  It  has  been  recognised  by  the  social 
wisdom  of  men,  that  unemployed  energy  is  fatal 
to  a  nation's  well-being,  for  idleness  proverbiaJly 
disposes  men  to  evil. 

But  it  is  not  simply  in  this  sense  that  the  heart 
which  is  empty  becomes  an  easy  conquest.  The  i 
empty  heart  may  be,  in  one  respect,  fully  occupied.  { 
Business  cares  may  be  surging  through  the  mind, 
eager  hopes  may  bo  gilding  the  dreams  of  fancy, 
fond  wishes  waking  the  desire ;  the  life  may  be  full 
of  occupation,  the  incessant  stream  of  engagements 
may  leave  little  leisure  for  the  temptations  which 
try  the  solitary ;  yet  the  heart  may  be  exposed  to 
the  very  danger  which  arises  from  its  own  empti- 
ness. The  truth  is,  that  with  all  its  weakness  and 
its  darkness,  there  is  a  native  dignity  about  the 
heart  of  man  which  never  wholly  ceases.  In  his 
most  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure,  there  are  moments 
in  which  man  realises  the  utter  unworthiness  of 
the  objects  on   which   he  spends   the  splendid 


;  energies  of  his  being.       In  the   glow  of  success 

I  and  prosperity,  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul  seema 

complete ;  but  after  a  while,  the  glow  fades  out  of 

it,  and  the  dissatisfied  heart  asserts  its  claim  for 

,  higher  food  than  these  vain  joys  or  fading  glories. 

I  There  are  grand  capacities  and  hidden  depths  of 

I  the  spirit  of  man  which  are  all  untouched  by  mere 

I  worldly   pursuits  and  enjoyments ;    for  wo  are 

spiritual,  and  we  must  have  spiritual  sustenance. 

I  Thus,  though  the  heart  be  filled  with  the  world, 

I  it  is  really  empty;  for  the  heart  is  greater  than  the 

I  world,  and  the  world  cannot  truly  fill  it.     It  may 

;  heat  the  imagination,  it  may  fire  the  fancy  ;  it  can 

I  pervert  the  judgment,  and  distort  the  powers  of 

perception ;  out  it  does  not  and  it  cannot  satisfy 

the  heart.   The  cry  of  the  seal  which  has  tried  and 

tested  all  will  still  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  "All  is 

less  than  nothing  and  vanity !  Yanity — emptiness." 

Hence  it  is  that  the  powers  with  which  the  world 

can  supply  the  heart  are  not  protective^  for  they 

do  not  fill  the  void«  and  the  busy  man  of  the  world 

may  be  as  liable  to  the  danger  of  the  returning 

spirit  of  evil,  which  he  fancies  he  has  vanquished, 

as  the  man  whose  days  are  wholly  unemployed. 

The  true  moral  of  this  human  weakness  and 
dissatisfaction  points  us  to  Him  who  alone  can 
satisfy  oar  heart  with  god^  thinga«  and  make  ns 
strong  and  lusty  as  the  eagle.  He  who  made  the 
heart  alone  can  satisfy  it ;  and  He  who  made  it  is 
He  who  stands  knocking  and  seeking  an  eDtrancc 
there.  '*  I  will  come  into  him,  and  sup  with  hira. 
and  ho  with  me."  Receiving  Him,  we  receive  One 
who  can  take  from  our  great  foe  all  the  armour 
wherein  ho  trusted^  thrust  him  forth  from  cur 
hearts,  and  fill  us  with  holy  joy  and  peace. 
Nothing  short  of  His  love  can  expel  the  evil  from 
the  soul,  and  nothing  short  of  the  love  of  Him  can 
fill  the  heart  so  that  no  strange  or  familiar  spirit 
of  ill  shall  fijid  an  abiding  welcome  there ;  for  no 
evil  has  Any  right  of  shelter  in  those  whom  Divine 
love  has  made  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND    HOME. 

SCBTPTURB  CHARACTERS.    Seco^O)  Series.    No.  15.    Christ.   Part  V.    Christ  XJsinq  the  Meaks  of  Gracf. 


Scripture  to  he  read — Parts  of  Luke  iv„  MaU,  iii.,  v, 
jEGIN  by  asking  the  children  Christ's 
character.  Befer  to  His  increasing  in 
wisdom  from  a  child :  called  the  "  Holy 
Child  Jesus  "  (Acta  iv.  27).  "VVhen  tried 
before  Pilate  found  to  be  without  fault 
(Luke  zziii.  4);  when  tempted  by  Satan,  resisted 
the  devil — ^so,  altogether,  was  "holy,  harmless, 
separate  from  sinners"  (Heb.  vii.  26).  Ask  the 
difference  between  Christ's  nature  and  ours ;  whence 


did  we  derive  our  evil  nature ;  had  Christ  original 
sin?  No,  because  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Matt.  i.  20).  Ask  what  means  of  grace  God  has 
given  us.  Spoke  of  prayer  in  last  lesson — to-day 
speak  of  the  Sa'iptores,  the  Sacraments,  and  Pablic 
Worship. 

I.  TflK  ScBiPTUEKS.  (Read  Luke  iv.  14—21) 
(1)  Bemind  of  past  lesson  to  show  Christ's  eager- 
ness to  learn  while  a  boy  of  twelve.  Why  did  He  p> 
to  the  doctors  ?    Because  they  learned  in  God's  la*. 
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Now  when  grown  begins  to  teach  the  some.     Be- 
scribe  the  scene  of  this  His  first  sermon ;  the  little 
village  synagogue  of  Nazareth ;  JSis  mother  and  old 
playmates  present ;  the  Old  Testament,  according  to 
Jewish  custom,  read  as  the  lessons  for  the  day ;  Jesus 
standing  up  to  read,  sitting  down  to  explain   (see 
Acts  xiii.  15,  where  Paul  asked  to  do  the  same). 
Oar  Lord's  words  showed  that  Ho  knew  thQ  fuyUment 
of  prophecy  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.     Had 
not  merely  read  them  as  a  task,  but  to  find  out  mean- 
ing.  (2)  Again,  remind  of  Christ's  temptation.    How 
was  each  temptation  met  ?     Here  can  see  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  Bible  to  our  wants  and  temptations.     So 
^DaTid  hid  God's  word  in  his  heart  that  he  might  not 
sin  (Ps.  cxiz.   11);  Joshua  was  bidden  to  meditate 
day  and  night  in  the  book  of  the  law  (Josh.  i.  8) 
that  he  might  guide   the    people  right;    Timothy 
was  thereby  made  wise  unto  salvation  (2  Tim.  ii. 
15).    The  remembrance  of  the  second  commandment 
prevented  the  three  children  from  worshipping  the 
golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  18).     (3)  Bead  Matt.  v.  21. 
Ask  which,   commandment  is  referred  to,  and  what 
it  forbids  ?     Show  from  this,  and  also  from  verses  28, 
34,  &c.,  how  our  Lord  unfolds  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  Bible.     Kot  merely  the  actual  words  are  to  be 
followed,  but  the  principle  contained  in  them. 

Ajyplication,  Point  out'  the  way  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures (John  V.  39),  not  as  a  task,  but  as  testifying 
to  Christ,  and  bearing  upon  every-day  life.  If  thus 
read,  studied,  applied,  will  make  us,  like  Christ,  to 
gi'ow  in  grace. 

II.  The  sacraments.   Ask  what  are  the  two  sacra- 
ments of  the  Gospel  ?      (1)  What  did  baptism  take 
the  place  of  ?     When  was  circumcision  instituted,  and 
for  what  nation  (Gen.  xvii.  10)  ?     When  was  baptism 
commanded,  and  for  what  nations  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  ? 
Explain  that  "  nations  "  is  the  same  word  as  *'  Gen- 
tiles," and  show  that  Christ  was  circumcised  as   a 
Jew  (Luke  ii.  21),  and  baptised  as  a  Gentile.     Now 
read  Matt.  iii.  13 — 17.  Describe  the  scene :  John,  with 
his  long  hair  and  rough  dress,  resting  after  his  day's 
work  of  preaching  and  baptising ;  Christ  asking  for 
baptism;    John's  remonstrance  as  being  unworthy; 
Christ's  reply ;  the  heavens  opening ;  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  dove — emblem  of  purity;  the 
Voice  from  heaven  declaring  His  Sonship.     Ask  why 
Christ  was   baptised.      As  circumcision,  so  baptism 
receives  into  covenant  with  God — so  a  help  to  "fulfil 
all  righteousness.     Did  Christ  need  to  be  brought 
into  covenant  ?    But  baptised  as  example  to  us.     As 
an  illastration  of  a  covenant  refer  to  ceremonial  of  < 


admitting  a  person  to  the  freedom  of  a  city— name 
entered  on  books,  &c. — gives  rights  of  citizenship. 
(2)  Ask  what  was  the  first  and  chief  annual  feast  of 
the  Jews;  of  what  did  the  Passover  remind  them, 
and  what  did  it  typify  ?  If  time  allows,  point  out 
the  Lamb,  unleavened  bread,  bitter  herbs,  as  typical 
of  Christ,  His  sinlessness,  sufferings.  Sec.  But  as 
only  Jews  came  out  of  Egypt  Christ  appointed  new 
feast  for  all  to  remember  His  death.  (Bead  Mark 
xiv.  22 — 25  for  account  of  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.)  From  1  Cor.  xi.  26  show  the  object  of  it— 
to  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come.  Appli^ 
cation.  If  Christ  appointed,  partook  of,  and  com- 
manded these  ordinances,  our  duty  plain — ^to  use 
them  as  means  of  grace. 

III.  Public  wobship.  Ask  when  Christ  was  first 
taken  to  the  Temple.  (Read  Luke  ii.  22—24.)  His 
mother  returned  thanks,  and  He  was  publicly  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord.  This  was  when  forty  days 
old.  So  His  parents  attended  to  the  religious  duties 
prescribed  by  the  law,  and  He  was  trained  to  the 
same.  His  visit  to  the  Temple  at  twelve  years  old 
was  the  next  occasion  recorded.  When  grown  up, 
and  began  public  ministry,  always  attended  the 
synagogue  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  also  attended 
the  great  feasts  of  the  Jews.  Ecfer  to  John  ii.  18, 
V.  1,  vil.  2,  xiii.  1,  &c. ;  and  from  John  x.  22  show 
that  He  attended  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Temple,  only  of  man's  appointment.  He  attended 
these  feasts  (a)  for  public  worship  of  God,  {b)  to  set 
us  an  example,  (c)  to  do  good.  Took  advantage  of 
presence  of  people  in  synagogue  to  work  miracles, 
and  in  the  Temple  to  teach. 

Application.  Hence  see  that  attendance  at  public 
worship  is  a  duty  (Heb.  x.  25),  and  also  should  be 
a  pleasure  (Ps.  cxxi.  1).  The  benefits— communion 
with  God,  hearing  His  word,  united  prayer  and 
worship,  by  all  which  are  trained  for  heaven. 

Questions  to  be  answered, 

1.  What  are  the  four  principal  means  of  grace  ? 

2.  Show  three  ways  in  which  Christ  used  the 
Scriptures. 

3.  What  are  the  two  sacraments  ?  When  was  each 
appointed,  and  what  did  it  take  the  place  of  ? 

4.  Why  was  Christ  baptised?  Describe  the 
circumstances. 

5.  Give  an  Recount  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

6.  Show  that  Christ  attended  public  worship. 
Why  should  we  do  so  ? 
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ONE    LIFE     ONLY, 

BY   F.    M.    P.    SKENE,    AUTHOR    OP    "TRIED,"    ETC. 


CHAPTER   I. 

RE  AT  ship,  homeward  bound 

from  the  Cape,  was  speeding 

gaily  over  tratiquil  waters,  that 

scarce  were  ruffled  by  the  light 

breeze  of  a  glad  spring  day — 

there  was  sunshine  in  the  blue 

sky  overhead — sunshine  on  the 

elow — but    the  brightness   of 

Doming  was   on  the  cloudless 

y  face  of  Colonel  Dysart*8  daughter,  as  she 

'  leant  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  looked 

out  upon  the  shoreless  ocean  with  a  fixed,  abstracted 

gaze.      He  was  watching  her,  with  an   expression 

half  amused,  half   wondering  on   his  thin,  refined 

face,  as  he  lay  on  the  deck  propped  up  by  a  heap 

of  cushions,  and  at  last  raising  himself  on  his  elbow 

he  called  to  her,  with  a  slightly  mocking  tone  in 

his  voice,  "Una!  I  have  come   to   the  conclusion 

that  you  must  be  composing  an  epic  poem  at  the 

very  least ;   one  half -hour  by  my  watch  you  have 

been  gazing   immovably   over  the  sea^   without  so 

much  as  stirring  an  eyelash,  and  I  never  in  my  life 

before  saw  you  quiet  so  long.  I  tremble  for  the  result. 

How  many  cantos  shall  I  be  condemned  to  hear  ?  *' 

She  turned  round  with  a  laughing  light  in  her 
great  brown  eyes  Sks  she  answered  merrily,  "Not 
one — for  the  present:  I  thought  you  knew  by  thia 
time  that  I  can  only  compose  poems  by  rushing 
about  frantically,  knocking  over  the  furniture  and 
tearing  my  hair  when  the  rhymes  will  not  come 
right." 

"What  were  you  doing,  then?" 
"Thinking." 

"  Only  thinking !  it  must  have  been  on  some 
very  important  subject  surely  to  make  you  look  so 
wonderfully  serious." 

"  So  it  was,"  she  said,  a  sudden  gravity  replacing 
the  mirthful  sunshine  on  her  mobile  face.  "That 
very  strange  woman.  Miss  Amherst,  made  an  attack 
on  me  last  night  which  startled  me  extremely,  and 
what  she  said  was  so  very  suggestive  that  I  was 
trying  to  work  it  out  in  my  own  mind  as  it  affected 
myself.  Let  me  tell  you  all  about  it,  fafher  mine,  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion,"  and  bounding 
away  from  her  place  she  flung  herself  down  on  the 
deck  beside  her  father. 

Colonel  Dysart  looked  at  her  with  an  expression 
of  intense  tenderness,  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  his  habitual  air  of  languor  and  indifference. 
She  troB  all  he  had  in  the  world — all  that  remained 
to  him  of  the  one  love  of  his  life.  He  was  coming 
home  invalided  from  the  Cape,  where  he  had 
been  in  command  of  an  inland  military  station  for 


many  years,  and  where,  greatly  to  the  Burprise 
of  the  London  world,  the  clever  and  talented  Lady 
Mary  Molyneux  went  with  him  as  his  wife.  No 
•ne  would  have  supposed  her  to  be  a  person  likely 
to  make  a  romantic  love  match,  for  she  was  very 
accomplished  and  intellectual^  and  somewhat  strong 
minded ;  however,  she  turned  her  back  on  a  host  of 
adorers  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  handsome  Harry 
Dysart  in  his  distant  exile,  and  there  she  remained, 
buried  alive  as  her  friends  said,  till  her  brave  de- 
voted life  came  to  an  end,  when  her  only  child  Una 
was  about  seventeen.  Colonel  Dysart's  post  was  in 
a  very  remote  and  lonely  part  of  the  covntry,  where 
there  were  no  European  residents,  but  although  Una 
grew  up  like  a  wild  rose  ki  some  woodland  solitude, 
with  all  the  influences  of  Nature  free  and  obetracted 
round  her,  she  had  the  advantage  of  the  very  high 
culture  which  Lady  Mary's  rare  mental  gifts  enabled 
her  to  bestow  on  her  daughter.  Una's  rich,  lavishly- 
endowed  nature  had  responded  readily  to  the  really 
noble  training  she  received,  and  she  wajs  now,  at 
nineteen,  a  pure,  high-minded  girl,  with  generous 
sympathies  and  refined,  artistic  tastes — spiriivtdU,  to 
use  the  untranslatable  French  term,  rather  than 
brilliant,  cherishing  an  almost  fierce  scorn  of  all  that 
was  vile  or  mean,  and  a  no  less  vehement  apprecia- 
tion of  goodness  in  any  Qhape.  She  had  lived  in 
such  complete  seclusion  that  she  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  world,  on  which  she  was  now  for  the 
first  time  entering,  and  where  it  was  very  certain 
her  ardent,  passionate  temperament  aad  eager  im- 
pulsiveness would  expose  her  to  many  difScolties 
and  dangers  which  minds  of  a  lower  type  might  escape 
altogether.  Una  Dysart  had  a  charming  face,  with 
an  eipression  of  mingled  brightness  and  sweetness 
which  gave  her  a  beauty  peculiarly  her  own,  and  her 
voice,  both  in  singing  and  speaking,  was  singularly 
attractive,  very  soft  and  melodions,  with  a  pathetic 
undertone,  which  seemed  to  tell  of  depths  in  her 
nature  as  yet  unknown  even  to  herself. 

It  was  on  her  account  that  Colonel  Dysart  decided 
to  give  up  his  appointment  and  return  to  England, 
for  he  felt  that  his  health  was  failing,  and  be  had 
little  doubt  that  if  his  daughter  mixed  for  a  time 
in  the  society  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  exiled 
she  would  soon  make  a  home  for  herself,  where  he 
might  leave  her  sheltered  and  beloved  when  he  him- 
self could  watch  over  her  no  more.  Una  knew  nothing 
of  these  gloomy  forebodings,  however ;  light  of  heart 
as  a  lark  in  the  sunshiny  morning,  she  had  not  a  care 
or  a  fear  in  the  world,  but  looked  out  with  eager 
eyes  to  the  unknown  years,  impatient  to  see  them 
yield  up  the  glorious  possibilities  with  which  they 
were  fraught  in  the  dreams  of  her  confident  yonth. 
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"  Well,  child,"  said  Colonel  Dysart,  as  she  nestled 
close  at  his  side,  "what  did  Miss  Amherst  say  to 
plunge  you  in  such  profound  meditations  ?  I  fancy 
a  revelation  from  the  days  of  her  youth  might  be 
rather  exciting ;  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  some 
strange  history  lies  hid  behind  the  determined  calm 
of  that  woman's  face/* 

"  You  would  not  have  thought  her  calm  if  you  had 
seen  her  last  night.  It  happened  after  you  had 
gone  to  your  cabin ;  I  was  looking  out  over  the  sea, 
which  was  all  crimson  and  opal  with  the  last  glow 
of  the  sunset,  and  singing  to  myself  so  low  that  I 
thought  no  one  could  hear  me.  Miss  Amherst  was 
sitting  near,  quite  still  and  silent.  Greatly  to  my 
surprise  up  came  Mr.  OunUffe,  that  stiff  old  Aus- 
tralian judge,  and  revealed  to  me  that  he  had 
actually  a  soul  for  music,  whereas  I  had  doubted  if 
he  possessed  a  soul  at  all.  He  solemnly  asked  me 
to  do  him  the  favour  of  singing  that  oldest  of  hack- 
neyed old  songs  '  Oft  in  the  stilly  night,'  supposing  I 
knew  it.  Happily  I  remembered  how  our  sentimental 
bandmaster  used  to  groan  it  out«  over  and  over 
again,  so  I  sang  it  at  once  to  tiie  best  of  my  ability, 
and  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  further  asked  if 
I  knew  any  other  song  of  a  similar  description.  I 
thought  of  *  Tears,  idle  tears/  which  expresses  the 
same  idea  so  much  more  beautifully,  and  which  I 
set  to  music  myself,  and  I  sang  it  forthwith." 

"  The  saddest  little  poem  that  ever  was  written," 
said  Colonel  Dysart. 

"  So  poor  Miss  Amherst  seemed  to  think,"  said 
TJna.  "  I  noticed  that  while  I  was  singing  both  songs 
she  sat  quite  motionless  with  her  head  bent  down  on 
her  hands,  but  when  I  came  to  that  last  line,  '  Oh, 
death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more,'  she  sud- 
denly started  from  her  seat,  with  her  face  absolutely 
convulsed  by  some  strange  inward  agony,  and  darted 
away  to  the  other  side  of  the  ehip^  where  I  saw  her 
grasp  hold  of  the  railing  and  lean  down  over  it, 
seeming  actually  torn  with  sobs." 

"Poor  woman,  I  should  have  thought  she  was 
past  the  age  for  such  keen  feeling;  she  must  be  fifty 
at  least." 

"  She  has  not  lost  ,the  poww;  of  mxttedng,  anyhow.' 
Of  course  I  was  disDwyed  ta£n4'I  had  produced  Bucfa 
an  effect,  and  Mr.  Clunliffe  was^eWdeirti^  appalled 
at  the  prospect  of  a  scene,  for  be  departed  «s  fatfe  as 
his  dignity  would  allow  him,  and  left  me  alene  with 
Miss  Amherst.  X  went  to  her  at  once,  a»d  told  her 
it  would  grieve  me  very  much  if  I  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  cause  her  any  pain  by  the  songs 
I  had  chosen.  For  a  moment  she  could  not  speak,  and 
then  with  a  perfect  passion  of  grief  she  exclaimed, 
'  Pain !  it  is  agony !  that  cruellest  agony,  a  vain 
remorse,  which  comes  to  me  from  the  thought  of  the 
days  that  are  no  more  !'  Then  she  suddenly  turned 
towards  me  and  caught  hold  of  both  my  hands,  while 
she  fixed  her  eyes,  that  looked  like  two  deep  wells  of 
infinite  sadness,  full  upon  mine,  and  said  in  a  low 


hoarse  voice,  '  Una  Dysart,  let  my  bitter  experience 
bear  fruit  at  least  for  you — ^let  it  teach  you  now,  in 
the  spring-time  of  your  youth,  whUe  it  may  still 
avail  you,  the  lesson  which  most  human  beings  learn 
at  the  gate  of  the  grave  alone.      Bemember  that 
you  have  one  life  only — only  one  life  to  make  or  mar  j 
it  is  given  you  as  a  prey ;  you  may  crown  it  with  joy, 
or  poison  it  with  anguish  to  yourself  and  to  others ; 
you  may  so  deal  with  it,  while  the  power  of  choice  is 
still  yonrs,  that  it  may  lead  you  in  honour  and 
happiness  safe  to  the  portals  of  Paradise,  or  yon 
may  so  wreck  it  by  error  and  fatal  mistakes,  that  yon 
will  doubt  if  even  from  its  last  sad  hours  yon  can 
wring  Heaven's  pardon  or  pity, — but  however  yon 
act  by  it,  Una,  remember,  you  have  one  life  only.   If 
you  ruin  it,  blight  it,  waste  it  away  like  precious 
waters  poured  out  on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  yon 
can  never  have  another  wherewith  to  try  and  redeem 
its  imutterable  loss— -one  dhance,  one  trial,  one  life 
alone  you  can  have,  and  it  is  all  in  your  own  hand 
stUl;  you  can  make  it  what  you  please.    I  charge 
you  to  be  wise  in  time,  look  to  it,  while  yet  it  lies 
untouched,  untainted   before  you;  determine  even 
now  what  aim  and  meaning  you  will  give  to  it,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  outward  circumstances  yon 
cannot  control,  at  least  in  essence  and  spirit  it  may 
be  blight  and  blest.     Take  care,  Una,  take  care  that 
you  do  not  make  of  yoiu:  one  life  an  utter  and  a 
hopeless  wreck  as  I  have  made  of  mine !'  and  when 
she  had  said  all  this  she  flung  my  hands  away  from 
her,  and  rushed  down  to  her  cabin,  where  she  shnt 
herself  in  for  the  night.    Do  you  know  she  left  me 
feeling  positively  awed  by  her  words,  for  though 
they  sound  rather  melodramatic  as  I  repeat  them, 
she  was  most  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  said,  I  am 
sure,  nothing  more  than  she  felt." 

''  I  can  quite  believe  it;  no  doubt  wSam  wrong  her 
experience  out  of  the  depj&s  of  some  miserable  past, 
but  it  was  certainly  a  startling  address  ISb  make 
to  a  young  girl  like  you.  It  is  strange,  idthoagh, 
of  coune,.it  is  the  sittpleat  tmism,  that  we  have 
one  life  only,  yet  it  never  struck  me  exactly  in  that 
light  before.  She  is  quite  right,  however;  if  in 
eeidy  youth  we  were  to  realise  tbrfkct  "ths*  ve 
have  but  one  existence 'giTeo^*  U»  for  weal  or  woe, 
we  should  be  Bomtfwhttt  more  careful  not  to  ruin 
it'by'  exTom  a«d '-weakness  as  most  of  us  do.  WeD, 
Una  love,  it  is  not  too  late  for  you,  though  it  is  for 
me  as  weU  as  for  Miss  Amherst:  you  must  profit  by 
her  warning." 

"  I  mean  to  do  so,"  said  Una,  turning  round  and 
lifting  her  clear  sunny  eyes  full  on  her  father's  face. 
"  It  is  a  glorious  thought  to  me,  that  life  is  still  all 
in  my  hands ;  to  a  great  extent  I  can  maJ^e  of  it  what 
I  will  I  was  thinking  out  the  question  with  all  my 
might  when  you  spoke." 

"  Ko  wonder  you  were  abstracted  then.  Did  you 
come  to  any  conclusion?"  he  asked,  looking  down  half 
sadly  on  her  bright  animated  face. 
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"Yes,  I  did.  I  dare  say  you  will  laugh  at  m6> 
cynic  as  you  are,  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  I 
am  fully  determined " 

"  Determined  to  be  as  happy  as  you  possibly  can, 
I  suppose;  that  is  really  the  gist  of  all  human 
desires,  first  and  last,  I  am  afraid." 

"Yes,  I  do  want  to  be  happy.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  so  enamoured  of  self-denial  and  suffering  as 
some  good  people  are.  I  want  to  be  as  happy  as  I 
can,  but  I  want  something  more.  I  want  my  life  to 
be  noble  and  great,  at  least  in  its  aims.  I  will  not 
have  it  all  given  up  to  the  commonplace  selfishness 
of  seeking  only  personal  happiness,  I  will  have  it  a 
grand  strong  life  that  shall  leave  its  mark  for  good 
in  the  world,  and  be  of  value  to  others  as  well  as 
myself — ^a  life  men  shall  honour  and  bless— And  if 
along  with  this  highest  puzx>06e  I  can  compass  my 
own  peace  and  ezgoyment  as  well,  why  so  much  the 
better." 

"A.  'vaulting  ambition'  indeed/'  said  Colonel 
Dysart  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Which  you  think  will  'o'erleap  itself?'  You  do  not 
trust  me,  you  sceptical  father ;  you  doubt  my  powers 
and  my  firmness.  Very  well,  sir ;  you  shall  see,"  and 
she  nodded  her  head  at  him  with  saui^  defiance. 

"1  shall  not  see,  child,  as  the  problem  can  only 
be  solved  at  the  end  of  your  life,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  prolonged  very  far  beyond  mine ;  there 
will  be  no  one  to  remind  you  of  these  magnificent 
plans,  which  I  believe  you  will  have  forgotten  long 
before  the  time  comes  to  judge  how  far  you  have 
carried  them  out." 

"  I  shall  not  let  myself  forget ;  I  wUl  be  a  witness 
against  myself  if  I  do  fail  in  my  purpose.  Look 
here  "  (and  she  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  gold- 
rimmed  book  furnished  with  lock  and  key),  "  this  is 
my  most  cherished  notebook,  and  the  paper  is  so 
prepared  that  anything  written  in  it  cannot  be 
effaced  ;  it  shall  keep  the  record  of  my  present  life- 
schemes  till  the  day  comes  to  test  their  fulfilment ; " 
and  with  a  determined  air  and  steady  hand  she 
wrote  Q.few  lines  in  the  book,  then  closed  and  locked 
it,  and  starting  to  her  feet  she  took  the  key  and 
flung  it  far  away  into  the  sea.  "  Now,  father,  you  see 
at  least  for  the  present  I  mean  what  I  say;  I  have 
written  on  a  page  of  this  book  the  words :  '  I  have 
one  life  only,'  and  below  I  have  said  very  distinctly 
what  I  now  mean  that  life  to  be.  I  shall  keep  the 
book  in  the  little  iron  case  where  I  have  my  mother's 
diamonds  and  all  my  other  valuables,  and  when  I 
am  as  old  as  Miss  Amherst,  if  I  live  as  long,  or  at 
the  end  of  my  life,  whenever  it  may  come,  I  shall 
break  it  open  and  look  at  that  record,  and  know 
whether  the  end  is  success  or  failure." 

Colonel  Dysart  looked  up  at  her  as  she  stood 
beeide  him,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  the  bcdd  daring 
and  confidence  of  youth,  and  said  rather  gravely,  "  I 
doubt  if  you  are  wise  to  keep  such  a  record,  Una; 
bat  I  b^eve  Miss  Amherst's  warning  turned  almost 


entirely  on  the  question  of  happiness.  She  felt  it  was 
still  possible  for  your  one  life  to  be  as  joyful  as  her 
own  appears  to  have  been  wretched;  if  you  accomplish 
that  part  of  your  progrramme  I  shall  be  very  well  con- 
tent, without  your  attaining  to  any  of  this  greatness 
and  grandeur  with  which  you  wish  to  endow  your 
existence." 

"But  I  shall  not !"  said  Una,  with  a  proud  flash- 
ing smile.  "Some  writers  say  that  this  world,  of 
which  I  known  nothing,  is  a  very  pitiful  place;  where 
there  may  be  a  certain  glory  in  merely  hating  every- 
thing narrow  and  mean,  and  above  all — ^false,  as 
utterly  as  I  do;  so  perhaps  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  after  all  to  make  this  little  book  a  true 
prophet.  I  shall  go  and  lock  it  up  at  once,  in  the 
safe  hiding-place,  where  it  will  stay  all  the  years  I 
have  to  live ; "  and  she  darted  awi^,  without  so  much 
as  a  shadow  of  doubt  or  fear  on  her  bright  yoang 
face.  

CHAPTER  II. 
No  longer  a  swift  ship,  speeding  under  bnming 
African  skies,  over  seae  sparkling  with  phosphores- 
cent light,  but  a  quiet  English  country  house  is 
the  scene  where  C(^onel  Dysart  and  his  daughter 
next  appear.  They  had  dropped,  as  Una  expressed 
it,  into  a  ready-made  home  which  belonged  to  the 
"  weird  woman  " — by  which  name  she  always  desig- 
nated Miss  Amherst  after  the  night  when  she  had 
startled  her  into  so  sudden  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  bright  young  life  which*  would  never  be 
renewed,  if  by  eiror  or  mischance  she  marred  its 
golden,  promise.  And  truly  there  did  seem  to  be 
something  weird  and  strange  about  Catherine 
Amherst  and  her  unknown  history.  The  Dysarts 
had  first  met  her  at  the  house  of  the  Governor 
of  Capo  Town,  with  whom  she  had  been  spending 
a  few  days  on  her  way  home  from  the  Mauritius. 
He  had  known  some  of  her  connections  in  England, 
but  of  herself  he  only  knew  that  she  was  the  sole 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Amherst,  of  Vale  House, 
in  Northangleshire,  and  that  for  some  unexplained 
reason  she  had  left  her  friends  and  her  home  twenty 
years  before,  and  gone  out  to  the  Mauritiiis,  whero 
she  had  remained  ever  since.  She  was  a  striking- 
looking  person,  still  handsome  for  her  age,  in  spite 
of  the  pallor  which  made  her  seem  almost  ghastly, 
and  the  traces  of  intense  suffering,  which  the  im- 
penetrable oalm  of  her  face  could  not  completely 
mask,  while  her  eyes,  deep-set  and  piercing,  had  an 
abstracted  look,  as  if  she  were  for  ever  searching 
back  into  the  past»  for  some  lost  hope  by  which  she 
might  stiU  hold  on  to  life  and  endure  it  to  the  end. 

In  spite  of  her  excessive  reserve,  Una  Dysart  was 
attracted  by  her,  for  she  seemed  to  have  a  wonderful 
power  of  sympathy,  even  with  one  so  much  younger 
than  herself,  and  the  acquaintance  ripened  into  some* 
thing  like  friendship  when  they  met  on  board  ship, 
and  made  the  voyage  together  to  England. 
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Una  honestly  confessed  to  her  father  that  she  felt 
no  small  curiosity  as  to  Miss  Amherst's  history,  and 
that  she  did  her  very  best  to  find  it  out  (but  in  this 
she  failed  miserably] ;  all  she  could  discover  was  the 
fact  that  the  weird  woman's  only  brother  had  died 
unmarried  a  short  time  previously,  and  that  she  had 
succeeded  to  the  family  property,  and  been  compelled, 
in  consequence,  to  come  to  England  to  arrange  her 
affairs.  She  told  the  Dysarts,  however,  that  she  did 
not  mean  to  remain  a  day  longer  than  she  could  help 
in  her  native  country,. and  that  she  should  endeavour 
to  find  a  tenant  for  Yale  House,  without  visiting  it 
personally  at  all,  if  possible. 

Colonel  Dysart  wished  to  find  a  home  for  himself 
in  a  good  neighbourhood,  where  Una  could  have 
pleasant  0O<nety,  and  from  Miss  Amherst's  descrip- 
tion of  her  house,  it  struck  him  that  it  would  be 
precisely  the  sort  of  place  to  suit  him.  His  daughter 
was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  before  they  all  landed 
at  Southampton  it  was  decided  that  the  Dysarts 
were  to  go  at  once  to  Vale  House,  where  Mr.  Amherst's 
servants  still  remained,  and  if  iJiey  felt  pleased  with 
the  whole  place  and  establishment,  they  were  to 
communioate  with  Miss  Amherst,  who  remained  in 
London,  and  to  enter  into  possession  at  once. 

They  both  thought  it  very  strange  that  she  should 
refuse  to  accompany  them  to  her  old  home,  even  for 
a  few  days;  but  when  Una  persisted  in  making  use  of 
all  sorts  of  arguments  to  induce  her  to  go  with  them, 
she  at  last  turned  round  upon  her,  almost  fiercely,  and 
said,  "Una,  I  would  rather  go  down  into  those  waves, 
and  let  them  dose  over  my  head,  and  so  make  an  end 
of  all  feeling,  than  I  woidd  go  back  to  that  house, 
even  for  one  half -hour." 

After  such  a  speech  there  was,  of  course,  no  more 
to  be  said,  and  when  Una  Dysart  took  leave  of  Miss 
Amherst  in  London,  it  was  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  they  would  never  meet  again.  Little  did  she 
dream  how  strangely  her  life  would  be  mixed  up 
with  that  of  the  "  weird  woman." 
»  Whatever  Miss  Amherst  might  think  of  it,  there 
could  be  no  question  that  Vale  House  suited  the 
Dysarts  exactly.  It  was  a  large,  old-fashioned, 
strongly -built  house,  with  handsomely  furnished 
rooms,  and  deliciously  ancient  gardens  and  orchards, 
that  would  have  horrified  a  modem  gardener  in  their 
confused,  overgrown  condition,  but  which  enchanted 
Una  by  the  profusion  of  their  sweet-scented  flowers 
and  tangled  bushes,  and  gnarled,  bending  trees,  that 
made  deep  shade  over  grassy  walks  and  moss-grown 
fountains.  They  had  only  been  domiciled  in  this 
pleasant  spot  a  few  days,  but  already  they  felt  at 
home,  and  Una  tormented  her  somewhat  indolent 
father  with  impatient  entreaties  that  he  would  fill 
his  stables  with  the  horses  he  promised  to  provide  in 
due  course,  in  order  that  she  might  go  out  beyond 
the  grounds,  to  which  as  yet  she  had  been  limited, 
and  explore  the  neighbourhood.  She  would  have 
been  well  content  to  have  commenced  her  researches 


with  no  better  help  than  her  own  little  dainty  feet, 
on  which  she  was  now  dancing  round  the  room,  as 
an  outlet  to  her  suppressed  activity,  while  she  told 
her  father  she  could  not  possibly  remain  within  the 
gates  any  longer. 

Colonel  Dysart's  natural  want  of  energy  and  su- 
pineness,  increased  by  really  bad  health,  were,  how- 
ever, proof  against  her  efforts  to  drag  him  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery. 

"The  riding-horses  will  be  here  next  week,  and 
the  pony-carriage,  too;  but  till  then  you  must  go 
alone,  Una,  if  you  go  at  all ;  and  I  do  not  know  in 
the  least  how  far  the  conventional  proprieties  would 
be  violated  by  such  a  proceeding  on  the  port  of 
a  young  person  of  your  years.  I  must  find  some 
highly-decorous  old  lady  to  giVe  me  instructions  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  respectable  young  women 
in  this  country.'* 

"  Oh  dear !  may  such  an  old  lady  never  be  found. 
Anyhow,  I  do  hope  nothing  will  prevent  me  roaming 
about  alone — at  least  in  the  morning,  when  I  know 
the  place  and  the  people  a  little  better;  it  would 
take  away  half  the  pleasure  of  life  if  I  could  not  do 
that." 

As  she  spoke  the  old  butler,  from  whom  she  had 
already  obtained  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
the  neighbourhood,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  an- 
nounced "  Mr.  and  Miss  Crichton,  and  Mr.  HerTey 
Crichton."  Thanks  to  the  revelations  of  the  anti- 
quated functionary,  who  had  been  msjor-domo  at 
Vale  House  for  thirty  years,  the  Dysarts  knew  that 
their  visitors  were  the  rector  of  Valehead — the  parish 
in  which  they  were  now  living— and  his  half-brother 
and  sister. 

Una  cast  a  furtive  glance  of  dismay  towards  her 
father  as  the  clergyman  walked  slowly  forward,  for 
a  man  of  more  forbidding  aspect  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  see.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  his  black 
clothes  hanging  loosely  on  his  spare  figure,  and  his 
countenance,  not  without  a  grandeur  in  the  massive, 
strongly-marked  features,  was  singularly  unprepos- 
sessing, from  the  excessive  coldness  and  severity  of 
his  expression.  His  brother  and  sister,  the  children 
of  a  different  mother,  were  as  unlike  him  as  possible, 
and  many  years  younger.  Hervey  Crichton,  by  his 
manner  and  bearing  unmistakably  a  soldier,  w.is  a 
fine-looking  man 'of  five-and-twenty,  and  the  young 
girl,  who  with  no  small  timidity  kept  dose  to  his  side, 
was  at  least  five  years  younger. 

As  Una's  eyes  fell  upon  Lilith  Crickton,  she  was 
so  much  struck  by  her  appearance  that  for  a  moment 
she  almost  forgot  to  welcome  her.  She  was  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  fragile-looking,  her  complexion 
dazzlingly  fair,  her  eyes  blue  as  the  morning  sky, 
and  the  soft  masses  of  her  long  hair  hanging,  like 
a  sunny  mist,  round  her  tfweet  pure  face.  She  re- 
minded Una  irresistibly  of  a  snowdrop,  as  she  hung 
down  her  pretty  head  with  a  shy  grace ;  and  it  was 
ao   im-nosfiible  to   stand  on    oeremonv   with    one  BO 
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gentle  and  shrinking^  that  slie  inTolnntarily  took 
her  hand  and  drew  her  down  to  a  seat  by  her  side, 
telling  her  she  was  so  very  glad  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance. 

Meanwhile  the  rector,  in  a  cold,  formal  manner, 
and  in  very  measured  tones,  welcomed  Colonel  JDysart 
and  his  daughter  to  the  neighbourhood,  expressed  a 
satisfaction,  which  Una  felt  sure  nothing  could  really 
hare  made  him  feel,  in  their  having  become  residents 
in  his  parish,  and  requested  to  know  if  he  coold  be 
of  any  use  to  them. 

Colonel  Dysart  thanked  him,  and  said,  with  a 
slightly  sarcastic  glance  at  Una,  that  his  daughter 


Atherstone  estates,  from  the  time  tha 
a  child,"  said  the  rector. 

"  Is  it  a  good  property  ?"  asked  Col 
"  The  finest  in  the  whole  county,"  e 
"  Yes,"  said  the  rector,  "  it  has  hi 
Atherstones  for  more  centuries  than  tl 
and  there  is  a  very  remarkable  building 
even  more  ancient  than  the  house  11 
really  one  of  the  old  moated  castles  of  1 
"  How  I  should  like  to  see  it !"  excU 
"  If  you  are  equal  to  climbing  up  i 
ascent.  Miss  Dysart,  there  is  a  point  oi 
near  this  from  which  you  may  have 
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LIFE    FOR     THE    TAKING. 

'*  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.    Axtd  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Cknne.    And  let  him  that  is  athirst  oomoL 
whoaoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely."— Ker.  zxii  17. 

V 


And 


I  ^ESE  words  occur  most  appropriately 
at  the  end  of  the  Bible,  putting  a  climax 
CO  the  long  list  of  invitations  to  come 
to  Christ  and  obtain  everlasting  life. 
They  are  almost  the  last  words  of  the 
Divine  Revelation — the  few  that  follow  being  a 
curse  pronounced  on  any  who  should  cither  add 
to  or  take  from  the  Word  of  God — a  stamp  and 
seal,  as  it  were,  of  its  being  finished  and  com- 
plete ;  then  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  coming  of 
Christ  Himself,  and  a  benediction.     The  above 
words  are  an  emphatic  epitome  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding offers   of   God's   mercy;   as    if,  lest  any 
should  be  still  in    doubt    as  to  their  right  to 
accept  of  salvation,  God,  before  closing  His  Book, 
speaks  once  more  in  the  plainest  and  most  en- 
couraging words ;   in   language  that   cannot   be 
mistaken ;  that  can  leave  no  doubt  in,  or  excuse 
to,  any  mind,  as  to  God's  entire  willingness  to 
receive  all,  if  they  will  only  come.    This  is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Bible,  to  tell  "  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  ;'*  and  just  before  ending 
His  revealed  will  He  sounds  one  last,  earnest,  un- 
mistakable,  unlimited  invitation,  as  if,  when  we 
have  read  His  Word  through  and  shut  the  book, 
He  would  leave  these  attractive  words  ringing  in 
our  ears  for  ever.    He  makes  no  terms  on  which 
we  may  come.      There  are  no  drawbacks  to  be 
got  rid  of,  no  restrictions  to  be  considered,  no 
exceptions  to  be  made — the  words  are  "come," 
and  "freely;"  and  He  urges  His  request  by  all 
the  agencies  of  His  Spirit  in  the  world,  and  by  [ 
the  soul-thirst  which  is  common    to  man,  and 
which  is  the  Gospel's  counterpart  in  the  human 
spirit. 
The  Spirit  says,  "  Gome*'   To  all  without  excep- 
'  tion  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  says,  "  Come." 
This  He  does  in  a  thousand  ways.    Under  His 
direction  **  holy  men  of  old  '*  penned  the  Bible ; 
and  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  we  have  many 
invitations,  directions,  entreaties,  and  warnings; 
so  that  by  the  whole  Word  of  God  He  says,  Come. 
He  also  strives  personally  with  men,  seeking  to 
overcome  their  evil  propensities  and  lead  them 
from  death  to  life.  He  works  upon  them  inwardly, 
to  enlighten  the  intellect,  to  awaken  the  conscience, 
to  change  and  purify  the  heart,  to  **  renew  them  in 
the  spirit  of  their  minds ;  "  Ho  works  upon  them 
outwardly;   bestowing  on  them  the  goodness  of 
Grod,  the  natural  effect  of  which  should  bo  to  lead 
them  to  repentance,  or  if  that  will  not  do,  sending 
them  trouble  and  sorrow,  that  when  everything 
else  is  gone  they  may  think  of  God.    Having  all 
the  forces  both  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds 


at  command,  He  brings  them  to  bear  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  to  induce  men  to  forsake  sin,  whose 
wages  is  death,  and  come  to  Christ  for  everlast- 
ing life.  Time  would  fiiil  to  enumerate,  even  if  wo 
knew,  all  the  ways  in  which  the  Spirit  says,  Coma, 

The  bride  says,  **  Gomo.'*  In  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  the  Church  of  Christ  is  often 
called  His  bride,  to  indicate  the  closeness  of  their 
relation  and  how  dear  it  is  to  His  heart.  The 
Church  says,  Come ;  by  all  whom  it  has  appointed 
to  preach  the  "everlasting  Gospel;"  by  all  the 
agencies  it  has  at  work  throughout  the  world,  and 
they  are  many  and  various ;  by  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  in  many  lands  and  tongues ;  by  a  vast 
stream  of  0hristian  literature  issuing  daily  from 
the  press ;  by  its  forms  and  ordinances,  regularly 
and  openly  lifting  up  Christ  crucified  before  the 
world ;  by  receiving  into  its  bosom  people  of  every 
degree,  whatever  their  lives  at  one  time  may  have 
been,  if  they  show  by  their  conduct  that  they  have 
closed  with  Christ's  ofier;  by  its  individual  mem- 
bers speaking  to  those  around  them ;  and  it  says, 
Come,  by  the  most  convincing  of  all  appeals,  the 
beautiful  lives  of  its  consistent 'members. 

"And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Gome.'*  All 
who  hear  are  commanded  to  spr^d  the  cheering 
intelligence.  Let  the  husband  tell  his  wife,  the 
wife  her  husband;  parents  their  children,  and 
children  their  parents ;  brothers  their  sisters,  and 
sisters  their  brothers ;  let  friend  tell  friend,  and 
neighbour  speak  to  neighbour,  till  it  overspread 
the  land.  Let  nation  send  messengers  to  nation, 
and  people  to  people ;  let  them  tell  by  words,  by 
actions,  by  every  means  in  their  power;  till  all 
shall  know  "  the  joyful  sound,"  and  "  the  earth  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea;"  till  the  sin-worn,  sorrow- worn, 
weary  world  lay  down  its  death-bnrden,  and  drink 
and  be  refreshed,  and  rest  at  the  feet  of  its  Savionr. 
"  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come."  And  who 
is  not  athirst?  Where  shall  we  -find  the  sonl- 
refreshed  and  satisfied  man  of  the  world?  "Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  is  the  cry  that  is  ever  in 
his  ears.  Gui  bono,  like  a  mocking  devil,  haunts 
him  wherever  he  goes.  Hot  ambitions,  anxious 
cares,  weary  labours,  disappointed  hopes,  pains  and 
griefs,  unsatisfied  longings,  objectless  aspirations, 
everything,  to  all  appearance,  only  wearing  on  to 
death.  It  is  thirst,  thirst ;  always  more  or  less  an 
actor  in  "  the  stem  monodraraa  of  No  ohjeri  anxl 
no  rest."  Mankind,  like  a  host  of  pilgrims,  each 
with  his  peculiar  burden,  are  toiling  through  the 
desert  under  a  burning  sun.  There  is  a  death- 
thirst  raging  within ;  but  let  them  come,  all  who 
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desire,  and  drink  as  freely  as  a  traveller  would 
drink  at  a  flowing  river,  and  thirst  no  more. 

"And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water 
of  life  freely."  A  gratuity  so  precious  that  wealth 
could  not  purchase  nor  goodness  merit  is  given 
away;  and  all  are  invited  to  take.  Poverty  can 
be  no  bar,  for  it  is  "  free ; "  unworthiness  can  be 
no  hindrance,  for  it  is  "whosoever  will."  There 
is  no  impediment  to  any  but  the  want  of  will.     No 


-i.^j , 


Well  may  we  wonder  at  su( 
freely  oflfered  to  all  who  will 
could  God  do  for  us  and  leave 
we  wonder  at  the  doubt  and  i 
still  more  may  we  wonder  at 
carelessness,  the  reluctance,  t 
the  many  to  drink  of  the  h 
they  frantically  seek,  to  quenci 
polluted  foimtains,  whose  watc 
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impossible  it  is  for  seme  to  keep  straight ;  but  He 
will  help  you.  Remember,  boys,  next  time  you're 
going  to  do  something  you  know  you  ought  not  to 
do,  that  He  is  looking  on  to  see  whether  you  do 
it  or  not :  and  then  ask  Him  to  help  you  to  turn 
away  from  the  sinful  deed,  and  depend  upon  it  you 
toiU  be  helped.  Tell  me,  my  poor,  ragged,  bare- 
footed, half-starved  fellows,  isn't  the  glorious  home 
I've  been  telling  you  of  worth  stiiying  for  ?  isn't  the 
Friend  I've  been  telling  you  of  a  Friend  worth  having 
and  worth  pleasing  P" 

After  a  time  little  Shag  and  Doll  got  jostled  and 
pushed  until  they  were  almost  out  of  reach  of  the 
speaker's  voice ;  and  at  length  he,  too,  went  off  in 
another  direction.  So  the  children  were  free  to  talk 
over  the  wonderful  things  they  had  been  hearing. 

Little  Doll's  weary  feet  could  not  carry  her  far 
that  day;  but  they  seemed  to  be  more  than  ever 
haunted  by  policemen*  No  sooner  had  they  sunk 
down  upon  a  doorstep  than  one  of  their  enemies  was 
sure  to  come  in  sight  round  the  comer ;  when  Shag 
would  start  up,  saying,  "  Doll,  we  must  run  for  it, 
or  they'll  be  down  upon  us  p'rhaps,  and  take  us  off 
to  the  workhouse." 

Then  Doll  would  run ;  but  she  was  obliged  to  give 
in  after  a  few  steps.  Whereupon  Shag  would  take 
her  in  his  arms,  and  try  to  carry  her;  but  he 
Btaggered  much  more  under  his  burden  than  he«had 
formerly  done,  even  though  the  weight  was  less.  A 
sudden  turn  in  the  street  brought  them  unexpectedly 
upon  the  river's  bank,  and  they  found  themselves  in 
tho  midst  of  wharves,  quays,  and  landing-places,  which 
in  the  week  .presented  a  scene  of  bustling,  busy  life, 
but  which  to-day  were  comparatively  deserted.  In  a 
remote  comer  they  came  upon  several  empty  sugar- 
casks  and  barrels,  which  had  been  cast  aside  until 
wanted  for  further  use. 

"  Hurrah,  Doll !  here'll  bo  a  capital  place  to  spend 
the  night !  We'U  creep  into  one  of  these  'ere  big 
casks,  and  we'll  be  ever  so  snug  and  jolly.  Let's  get 
into  this  one,  and  try  what  it's  like,"  said  ^hag, 
pointing  to  one  which  lay  on  its  side,  and  promised 
to  afford  ample  shelter. 


I  wish  we  could  go  to  that  'home'  we've  been  hearing 
Ibout!" 

«  Don't  you  go  and  leave  me  here  behind,"  cried 
Shag  in  terror,  as  for  the  first  time  the  idea  pce- 
sented  itself  that  "  maybe  Doll  was  a  going  to  die." 
"  Oh,  Doll,  Doll  I  you  mustn't  go  away  and  leave 
me !  Whatever  sh^uld  I  do  without  my  little  Doll?" 
and  clasping  her  tightly  in  his  arms,  the  poor  little 
fellow  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

Doll  cried  also;  but  she  was  too  exhausted  for 
loud  gprief ;  and  in  a  few  moments  Shag  started  19, 
saying,  "  I'll  go  and  beg  of  every  one  I  meets  for  a 
halfpenny  or  a  bit  of  bread,  and  FU  bring  it  straight 
away  to  you,  DolL  You'll  be  all  right  then,  won't 
you  ?  You  wait  here  for  me ;  I  won't  be  long;"  and 
away  ran  the  bey,  love  and  fear  giving  him  for  the 
time  the  strength  which  had  well-nigh  departed 
altogether  from  his  emaciated  frame. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE     CLASS. 

176.  Where  do  we  read  that  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Levitee  were  singers,  and  were 
employed  day  and  night  in  singing  ? 

177.  The  whole  of  the  Evangelists  record  tiie  fact 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  begged  the  body  of  Jesos, 
but  only  two  state  that  he  was  a  diadple  of  the 
Lord's.     Which  ? 

178.  "But  when  they  came  to  Jesos,  and  saw 
that  He  was  dead  already,  they  brake  not  His  legs ; 
....  for  these  things  were  done,  that  the  Scripture 
should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  Him  shall  not  be 
broken."  Name  the  passage  of  Scripture  referred  to 
by  the  apostle  ? 

179.  We  are  told  by  St.  John  (vii.  6)  that  "neither 
did  the  brethren  of  Jesus  believe  on  B^im."  Quote  a 
passa^  from  the  Acts  in  which  they  are  referred  to 
as  among  His  disciples. 

180.  St  Luke  says  that  Simeon  "  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel."  St  Mark  records  a  some- 
what similar  instance  of  another  individual.  Give 
the  passage. 

181.  We    read   hi   the    book   of    Numbers   that 


Do  7a  am    xraa     a\ai- 
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The  chosen  three 
In  that  mysterioas  hour  were  for  from  Him ; 
The  paschal  moonbeams  round  about  them  swim^ 
Whilst  He  outpours^  amid  yon  shadows  dim^ 

His  solemn  litany. 

Yet  they  were  there  * — 
Those  very  trunks  we  still  can  see  and  feel. 
Those  boughs,  'mid  which  e'en  now  the  moonbeams 

steal — 
Beneath  their  sombre  shade  He  deigned  to  kneel 

In  that  prevailing  pray'r. 

When  on  His  face. 
So  worn  and  wan  for  us,  the  strange  drops  stood. 
The  first-fruite  of  His  Passion,  "  drops  of  blood  " 

*  "  Tbere  «re  eight  venerable  trees,  undoubtedly  of  great 
age,  their  tnuks  maoh  decayed,  bnt  branches  Aouzishing.  '  The 
most  venerable  of  their  race  on  the  face  of  Uie  earth,'  says 
Stanley,  'their  gnarled  trunks  and  scanty  foltage  -mil  always 
he  regarded  as  the  most  affecting  of  the  sacred  memorials  in  or 
about  Jenualem."'—^ndreii». 


Proving  the  closeness  of  His  brotherhood 
With  all  our  sorrowing  race. 

What  Qothic  fane. 
Filed  by  the  hand  of  man,  could  ever  rise 
Fraught  with  such  consecrated  memories— 
Though  mom  and  eve  upsending  to  the  skies 
Of  Christian  praise  the  strain- 
As  that  gnarled  tree 
Which,  centuries  ago,  was  standing  there; 
And  saw  Iscariot's  torches  redly  glare. 
What  time  the  Father  answered  Jesu's  prayer 
Breathed  in  Gethsemane  P 

For  calm,  at  last. 
He  joined — the  struggle  o'er — His  chosen  three  5 
And  went,  without  a  pang,  to  Calvary. 
So,  Christian  sufferer,  shall  it  be  with  thee : 
God  sends  His  angel  in  thine  agony — 

In  death  all  woes  are  past ! 

C.  M.  D. 


CHRIST     AND     HIS     CHURCH: 

EXPOBITOET  NOTES  ON  THE  BONO  OP  SOLOMON.    (OonAmiwd.) 

BT  THE  REV.  DAKIEL  MOORE,  M.A.,  CHAPLAIN  IN  OBDINAIIT  TO  THE  QUEEN,  ETC.;  AUTHOR  OF  "  AIDS  TO  PRATER,"  ETC. 

"  A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  wellbeloved  unto  me,"  A;a — Song  of  Solomon  L  11— li. 


fEBE  we  have  Christ  represented  as 
the  refneshment  and  delight  and  com- 
fort of  His  Church:  "A  bundle  of 
myrrh  is  my  beloved  unto  me." 
"  Unto  ME."  He  may  not  be  so  to 
others,  who  see  in  Him  neither  "  form  nor  comeli- 
ness ; "  but  unto  ?n«— ^who  owe  to  Him  my  life,  my 
peace,  my  hope,  my  all — He  has  a  price  above  all 
gold,  a  sweetness  above  all  perfume,  a  virtue  above 
all  healing  balms,  a  life  which  defies  corruption  or 
decay.  It  cannot  be  estimated  by  what  He  is  in 
Himself,  because  He  is  infinite  and  all-infinite. 
We  can  estimate  Him  only  by  what  Ho  is  made 
to  US;  "wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification, 
redemption."  Still  all  is  relative  to  the  faith. of 
the  believer  himself.  "  Unto  you  that  believe  He 
is  precious."  "  A.  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  beloved 
unto  Me. , 

"A  bundle  of  myrrh."  The  immediate  allu- 
sion is  to  the  Eastern  custom  of  tying  up  a  fqw 
sprigs  or  flowers  of  the  myrrh-tree,  which,  being 
put  into  a  bag,  and  deposited  in  the  bosom, 
emitted  not  only  a  pleasant  but  a  healthy  fra- 
grance. Bat  besides  this,  there  were  many  uses 
to  which  myrrh  was  apfplied,  making  the  image 
easy  of  spiritual  application.  This  myrrh  was 
a  principal  ingredient  used  in  the  holy  apointing 
of  the  ancient  sanctuary, — that  typo  of  the  oil  of 
gladness  wherewith  Christ  was  "anointed  above 
His  fellows;"  and  which,  b^ing  poured  upon  His 


Tiead,  in  all  its  Divine  and  measureless  abundance, 
runs'  down  to  the  skirts  of  His  garments,  b»thc5 
with  a  sacred  anointing  the  lowest  and  meancsi 
member  of  His  mystical  body,  and  so  opens 
the  eyes  of  their  understanding  with  its  precious 
unguent,  that  they  are  led  into  ail  truth,  and 
receive  "  the  anointing  which  teacheth  all  things. 
Again,  the  gum  of  the  myrrh-tree,  or  stacte,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  book  of  Exbdus,  was  an  ordained 
part  of  that  mystical  incense  which  the  priest 
placed  before  the  testimony  in  the  tabernacle  ol 
the  congregation — type,  as  we  learn  from  the 
book  of  the  Eevelation,  of  that  golden  censor  into 
which  Christ  casts  the  prayers  of  His  people,  in 
order  that,  blended  with  His  own  perfect  inter- 
cessions, they  may  come  up  with  acceptance  before 
the  throne. 

But  passing  over  some  other  uses  of  tliis  plaa^ 
we  may  note  especially  that  it  was  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  embalming  of  dead  bodies :  even  as 
Nioodemus,  not  knowing  that  it  was  impossible 
"  the  Holy  One  should  see  corruption,"  brought  a 
mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  to  preserve  the  body 
of  Jesus.  Now  such  as  the  myrrh  was  intended 
to  be  to  tho  sacred  body  of  Christ,  such  is  He 
Himself,  the  true  myrrh,  to  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  His  beloved.  He  is  myrrh  to  their  souls.  '*  He 
shall  lie  all  night — as  a  Babbi  interprets  it^,  m 
my  heart — dwelling  in  it,  taking  possession  of  it, 
permanently  abidin;gr  there,  through  all  the  night* 
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of  this  present  world;    like  a  nosegay  for  orna- 
ment, like  a  precious  perfume  for  refreshment ; 
like  a  pledge  or  hostage  of  unalterable  and  un- 
departing  love.     "  All  night;*'   the  Church  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  brief  and  interrupted  refresh- 
ings from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Her  language 
is  that  of  Jeremiah :    "  0  Thou  Hope  of  Israel, 
the   Saviour    thereof   in    time   of  trouble,   why 
shoaldest  Thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and 
as  a  wayfaring  man  that  tumeth  aside  to  tarry 
for  a  m'ghtP*     Abide   with    me.      Lean    upon 
my  breast,  as  the     beloved   apostle  leaned   on 
Thine."      Much  do  the   souls  of  believers  need 
this  qaickening  an^  ever-abiding  influence.    Often 
the  spikenard  of  their  own  graces  does  not  send 
forth   its   wonted    fragrance.     Under    a    painful 
sense  of  decaying   spirituality,   and   fs^ed  love, 
and  worldly    carefulness,    and   unmastered    sin, 
they  seem  to  be  in  that  Sardian  state  in  which 
"the  things  that  remain  are  ready  to  die."    But 
these  things    shall  not   die.     Christ  dwelling  in. 
their  hearts  by  faith ;  the  savour  of  His  love  and 
grace  shed  abroad  in  their  souls;  the  bundle  of 
myrrh  pressed  close  to  the  bosom  through  the 
long  night   of  temptation,  and  conflict,  and  dis- 
tress, and  mental  darkness,  shall  suffice  to  keep 
breath    in    them.     The    souls    of   believers   are 
embalmed    souls.     They  have    not    a    sprig    of 
myrrh,    but    a    "bundle"    of   it    to    keep    cor- 
niption.  away.     Indeed,  their  soul's  life  is  hidden- 
in  the  myrrh:    "Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God." 

Moreover   it   will   be  as  myrrh  to  our  bodies 

idao.      We  shall  go  down  to  a  perfumed  grave. 

Christ  has  lain  in  that  grave  before  us,  dhd  His 

presence  will  be  there  again.    And  this  will  keep 

^rom  destruction  every  atom  of  our  redeemed  and 

sleeping  dust.     Through  what  changes  that  dust 

may  pass    before  it  develops  into  the  form  of  a 

spiritual  body,  by  what  mysterious  chemistry  the 

decayed    substance  of    the    human  organisation 

shall  become  cbanged,  refined,  sublimated  into  its 

pore  resurrection-fashioning,  we  know  not.     All 

irc  know  is.  tbat,  throngh  the  long  night  of  time, 

lihrough  air  those  years  or  centuries  during  which 

Jar  world  may  oke  out  its  little  life,  we  shall  both 

Jeep  in  Jesus,  and  feel  the  power  of  His  Spirit 

luickeninfi;  our  mortal  bodies.     The  likeness  of 

hcse  bodies  has  been  chosen  as  the  shrine  of  the 

ncamation,  and  they  can  never  perish.  **  Precious 

a  the    sight    of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His 

aints."  Their  very  grave-clothes  **  smell  of  myrrh, 

(oes,    and    cassia,"  and  every  chamber  of  that 

iewlesB  world  is  filled  with  odours  fresh  wafled 

'om  the  paradise  of  God.    The  sepulchre  is  stiU 

1  the  garden. 

Bat  mark  the  last  words  of  the  Chnrch  in  this 
sr  sublime  '^  magnificat."    She  has  not  yet  exalted 
•Jer.TiT.  a 


enough  the  glory  of  her  Lord.  Deep  hidden  in 
the  heart  of  her  beautiful  poetry  lies  the  infinite 
mystery  of  the  Atonement :  "  My  beloved  is  unto 
me  as  a  cluster  of  camphire  in  the  vineyards  of 
En-gedL"  By  the  word  "  camphire  "  or  "  cypress  " 
the  most  trustworthy  Jewish  expositors  undei^ 
stand  a  particular  description  of  plant,  symbolical 
of  Messiah,  and  meaning  literally  ''atonement" 
or  "propitiation,"  so  that  with  them  a  familiar 
rendering  of  this  passage  is,  "My  beloved  is 
unto  me  the  man  that  propitiates  all  things."* 
How  refreshing  is  it,  in  an  age  which  delights  to 
loosen  the  foundations  of  ancient  truth — and  which, 
in  regard  to  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  Grod  especially  would  Mn  reason  or  mystify 
us  out  of  our  most  cherished  and  heart-aoothing 
hopes,  to  come,  suddenly  as  it  were,  upon  a  testi- 
mony of  three  thousand  years  old  to  a  doctrine, 
which  is  the  hope  of  the  Church,  the  unextin- 
guished  creed  of  the  world,  the  strange  instinct  of 
the  uncivilised  and  uninstructed'  conscience,  and, 
with  all  its  searchless  mystery,  the  only  method 
of  mercy  which  upholds  consistently  the  moral 
government  of  Grod. 

Wherefore,  in  faith  of  that  aU-deansing  all^ 
covering  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  let  us  lay  hold  on 
Adam's  hope,  on  Abel's  hope,  on  Solomon's  hope, 
on  the  Church's  hope  in  all  time.  •  Let  us  en- 
deavour, with  enlarged  faith  and  raised  emotion, 
to  enter  into  the  depth  of  spiritual  meaning,  en- 
folded and  contained  in  these  last  words  of  the 
Church  to  Christ  her  Lord*  "  My  beloved  is  unto 
me  a  *  cluster '  of  propitiations ;  a  richly-laden 
branch  from  the  vineyards  of  En-gedi,  with  leaves 
for  Hhe  healing  of  the  nations,'  and  having 
fruit  for  the  life  of  the  world."  Oh  I  what  can  our 
souls  need  that  we  have  not  abundantly  provided 
for  in  Christ  ?  Do  wo  want  wisdom — wisdom  to 
guide,  to  instruct,  to  keep  us  in  the  good  and  the 
right  way?  In  the  Beloved  is  a  "cluster"  of 
wisdoms.  "  In  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge."  Do  wc  need  a  righteous- 
ness— something  to  shield  us  from  a  deserved 
condemnation  ?  In  Him  is  a  "  cluster  "  of  right- 
eousnesses ;  "  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
This  is  the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called.  The 
Lord  our  Eighteousness."  Sanctification,  do  we 
not  need  that — something  to  fit  us  for  the  pure 
society  and  fellowships  of  heaven  ?  In  Him  is  a 
"  cluster  "  of  sanctifications,  countless  changes  of 
"fine  linen  pure  and  white,"  wedding  garments 
bordered  with  gold  aiid  studded  with  silver.  Is 
redemption  our  great  need?  In  Jesus  we  havo 
a  cluster  of  redemptions — redemption'  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  redemption  from  the  slavery  of 
*  See  Bishop  Patrick  in  loc.  Dr.  Sliaw  calls  it 'the  Athenna, 
and  aays  of  it  that  it  is  a.  beauti/ul  and  odonferons  plant,  whidi 
puts  out  its  little  flowers  in  cltuters,  which  yield  a  most 
grateful  Bxnell  like  camphire.  ("Travels,"  p.  613,  second 
edition.) 
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sin,  rodemption  from  the  thrall  of  unbelief  and 
fear,  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
•to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
Oh !  our  Beloved  is  unto  us  as  a  "  cluster "  of 
saviours.  He  is  able  to  deliver;  rich  in  mercy; 
delighting  in  pardons ;  mighty  to  save. 

With  such  glowing  representations,  and  with 
many  like,  does  this  book  of  Holy  Writ  set  forth 
the  relations  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  His  love 
to  her,  and  hers  to  Him,  would  be  found  to  be  the 
burden  of  this  "  Song  of  Songs,"  if  we  were  to 
carry  on  our  meclitations  to  the  close.  On  which 
side  the  love  began,  we  all  know;  and  therein 
is  our  security  for  its  continuance:  for  whom 
Christ  loves,  He  loves  always.  He  changes  not. 
Waters  of  a  full  cup  may  be  wrung  out  to  us, 
so  bitter,  sometimes,  that  we  cannot  but  pray  that, 
if  possible,  the  cup  may  be  taken  away.  But 
our  sustaining  thought  must  be,  I  know  Christ 
loves  me  through  this — perhaps  loves  me  more  on 
account  of  this.  "Many  waters  cannot  quench 
love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it."  *  And  so 
with  our  spiritual  trials ;  when  day  after  day  of 
blank  dreary  deadness  comes  over  our  souls;  when 
the  light  upon  our  tabernacle  shines  not;  when 
we  wrestle  and  wrestle  with  the  angel,  and  yet  are 
obliged  to  let  him  go  without  a  blessing  after  all, 
then  also  do  we  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
God  "  resteth  in  His  love ;"  that  Christ  has  set  us 
•as  a  seal  upon  His  heart,"  and  as  a  "seal  upon  His 
.arm,"  and  that  His  "  love  is  as  strong  as  death."  f 
Nay,  only  on  this  unchanging  love  of  Christ  can 
we  stay  our  souls,  when  we  have  gone  back,  or 
have  declined  from  the  ways  of  godliness,  or  have 
been  overtaken  in  a  grievous  fault,  or  have  even 
•  Cant.  Yiii.  7.  f  Cant.  tIu,  6. 


inflicted  some  deep  wound  upon  the  conscience, 
of  which,  though  God  should  forgive  the  guilt, 
our  souls  will  all  our  life  long  retain  the  scar. 
For  in  view  of  any  such  humbling  experiences 
we  say  to  ourselves.  He  loved  David  through 
this;  He  loved  Peter  through  this;  He  loved 
Paul  through  this.  We  can  find  no  other  reaeon 
for  the  recovery  of  these  pardoned  ones.  Those 
whom  He  loveth.  He  loveth  unto  the  end. 

Yes,  even  to  the  end  of  all  ends.    For  thus  far 
does  the  love  of  Christ  reach,  even  to  that  inter- 
secting line  of  two  eternities,  on  arriving  at  which 
we  shall  see  His  love  as  it  reaches  back  to  the 
eternal  s^es,  whilst  in  its  length,  and  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  height,  it  covers  the  boundless  future 
of  endless  life.    That  which  to  us,  as  responsible 
beings,  will  be  the  end  of  everything — the  end  of 
probation,  the  end  of  effort,  the  end  of  repentance, 
the  end  of  prayer — will  show  to  us  more  of  the 
enduring  love  of  Christ ;  wiU  cause  the  obscure 
and  hidden  parts  of  His  dealings  with  us  to  appear 
plain;   and  will  enable  us   to   see  that  through 
sorrow,  through  temptation,  through  the  darkness, 
through  the  light,  the  love  of  Christ  has  cleaved 
to  us,  and  will  cleave  to  us  eternally.     "  For  I  am 
persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor,  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Iiord."    Betrothed   to  Him,  as  we  are,  "in 
righteousness,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  loving- 
kindness,  and  in  mercies,"  nothing  can  dissolve  the 
bond  of  pur  everlasting  espousals.     For  ever  and 
ever.  He  is  ours  and  we  are  His.  "  This  is  a  great 
mystery ;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  His 
Church." 


'I  WAS.  sice;  and  ye  visited  me.*' 


I  0M£  within  these  silent  gates. 
Come,  and  gaze  with  bated  breath. 
Here  the  stricken  pilgrim  waits 

Issues  high  of  life  or  death ; 

Here  the  Man  of  sorrow  feels 

Every  pang  His  pity  he^. 

Lord  of  mercy,  at  Thy  word 
Be  these  healing  waters  stirred ; 
Bid  the  sufferer,  pale  and  wan, 
"  Go  in  peace,"  his  anguish  gone ; 
Or  *'  Come  hither  to  the  shore 
Where  there  are  np  sick  and  sore." 

Bending  o'er  the  weary  bed. 
In  the  watches  of  unrest. 
Pillow  every  throbbing  head 


On  Thy  tender  Brother's  breast ; 
Weeping  when  Thy  people  pine, 
Jesus,  what  a  heart  is  Thine ! 

Though  to-day  our  pulses  beat 
Healthful  music  in  the  street. 
We  may  lie  to-morrow  low. 
Full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  ; 
Lot  UB  hear  the  sick  man's  moan. 
So  shall  Jesus  hear  our  own. 

He  will  hush  the  stormy  fear. 
When  the  hour  of  death  is  near ; 
He  will  make  the  midnight  pall 
Badiant  with  His  silver  call, 
"  Hither  come  to  your  reward. 
For  ye  loved  your  fainting  Lord ! " 

GSOBGX    S.    OUTBAK, 
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"ABOUT    MY     FATHER'S     BUSINESS." 

BY    THOKAS    ASCHBB. 
VI.-WrrH   THEM   THAT   GO   DOWN   TO   THE   SEA   IN    SaiP3. 


^T  is  possible  that  those  portions  of  the 
sacred  history  which  have  reference  to 
the  association  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  ships,  and  the  wonderful  portions 
of  the  great  narrative  where  the  Divine 
Voice  seems,  as  it  were,  to  come  from  the  sea,  may 
have  a  special  attraction  for  us  who  live  in  an 
island  and  claim  a  kind  of  maritime  dominion. 

Sorely  the  words  ^*  Lord  save  me,  or  I  perish," 
and  the  instant  response  of  the  outstretched  hand 
of  the  Saviour  of  men,  must  have  been  read  with 
an  awful  joy  by  many  a  godfearing  sailor  on  the 
homeward  voyage.  '*  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid,"  must 
have  come  with  an  intensity  of  meaning  to  many 
a  heart  which  has  known  the  peril  of  the  storm, 
wherein  th^  voice  of  man  to  man  has  been  almost 
inandible. 

There  is  something  very  solemn  in  the  prayers 
we  send  up  for  those  at  sea.  Most  of  us  feel  a 
heart-throb  when  we  lie  awake  listening  to  the 
mighty  murmurs  of  |ihe  wind,  and  waiting  for  the 
sbnU  shriek  T^ith  which  each  long  terrible  blast 
gathers  up' its  forces — a  throb  which  comes  of  the 
sudden  thought  of  lonely  ships  far  out  upon  the 
ooean^  where  men  are  wrestling  with  the  elements, 
and  looking  with  clenched  lips  and  straining  eyes 
for  the  lingering  dawn. 

Yet  with  all  this  it  is  a  national  reproach  to  us 
that  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  we  have 
done  little  or  nothing  for  our  sailors — ^little  for 
those  who  have  been  ready  to  maintain  the  old 
supremacy  of  our  fleet — almost  nothing  frfr  that 
greater  navy  of  the  mercantile  marine  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  half  the  necessaries  and  for 
nearly  all  the  luxuries  which  we  enjoy. 

A  national  reproach,  because  not  only  have 
charitable  provisions  for  destitute,  sick,  infirm  or 
disabled  sailors  been  neglected,  but  subscriptions 
demanded  'by  the  State  from  seamen  of  the  mer- 
chant service  were  never  properly  applied  to  reHeve 
the  distress  of  those  for  whom  they  were  profes- 
sedly received.  Considerably  over  a  million  of 
money  has  been  contributed  by  merchant  seamen, 
by  deductions  of  sixpences  from  their  monthly  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
in  addition  to  this  there  have  been  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  the  examination  fees 
of  masters  and  mates  passing  the  Board  of  Trade 
examination,  and  the  penny  fees  paid  by  common 
seamen  on  shipment  and  unshipment,  while  the 
unclaimed  wages  and  effects  of  seamen  dying 
abroad  are  calculated  at  about  £8,000  a  year. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Greenwich 


Hospital  was  originally  intended  to  include  mer- 
chant seamen  in  its  provisions,  for  the  preamble 
to  the  ^original  scheme  of  William  III.  recites, 
*' Whereas  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
being  anxiously  desirous  to  promote  the  Trade, 
Navigation,  and  Naval  strength  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  to  invite  greater  numbers  of  his  subjects  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  sea,  hath  determined  to 
erecta  hospital,"  &a  For  this  purpose  sixpence  per 
man  per  month  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  wages 
of  all  mariners  to  the  support  of  the  Hospital, 
and  every  seaman  was  to  be  registered.  Why? 
That  the  charity  might  be  "for  the  relief,  benefit, 
or  advantage  of  such  the  said  registered  Marines, 
or  Seamen,  Watermen,  Fishermen,  Lightermen, 
Bargemen,  Keelmen,  or  Seafaring  Men,  who  by 
age,  wounds,  or  other  accidents  shall  be  disabled 
for  future  service  at  sea,  and  shall  not '  be  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  themselves  comfortably; 
and  the  children  of  such  disabled  seamon ;  and  ijie 
widows  and  children  of  such  of  thom  as  shall' 
happen  to  be  slain,  killed,  or  drowned  in  sea 
service,  so  far  forth  as  the  Hospital  shall  be 
capable  to  receive  them,  and  the  revenue  thereof 
will  extend." 

So  fSw  as  words,  went,  therefore— and  subsequent 
Acts  of  Parliament  confirmed  them — Greenwich 
Hospital  was  open  to  all  registered  seamen.  The 
£act  has  always  been,  however,  that  it  was  barely 
able  to  meet  the  elaims  made  by  the  disabled 
and  infirm  sailors  of  the  Navy  alone,  and  therefore 
the  mercantile  marine  was  practically  excluded, 
while  the  payments  were  still  demanded. 

Now  let  us  see  what  past  Grovemments  did  for 
the  relief  of  those  old,  infirm,  or  disabled  men  who 
having  "  seen  wpnders  on  the  great  deep,"  came 
home  and  sought  help. 

A  charitable  trust,  called  the  "  Merchant  Sea- 
men's Fund,''  had  been  established  by  merchants 
and  shipowners  of  the  City  of  London,  who  gave 
large  sums  to  it,  in  order  to  try  to  make  up  for 
the  injustice  by  which  these  sailors  were  virtually 
excluded  from  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  which  the 
men  of  the  mercantile  marine  still  had  to  pay  six- 
pence a  month.  By  a  remarkably  knowing  piece 
of  legislation,  an  Act  was  passed  (the  20th  of 
George  IL)  which  incorporated  the  Merchant  Sea- 
men's Fond,  appointed  president  and  governors, 
and  gave  authority  to  purchase  land  for  building 
a  hospital,  to  help  pay  for  which  another  sixpence 
a  month  was  claimed  from  the  pay  of  merchant 
seamen  and  masters  of  merchant  vessels. 

Not  till  the  year  1834,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the 
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reign  of  William  TV.,  were  the  merchant  saiiors 
relieved  from  compulsory  payment  to  Greenwich. 
They  had  contributed  to  the  hospital  for  138  years 
without  having  derived  any  direct  benefit  from  it ; 
and  though  they  were  not  unwilling  to,  subscribe 
for  their  brethren  in  the  Royal  Navy,  the  injustice 
which  demanded  their  contributions,  though  their 
owTi^und  was  inadequate  to  pay  for  the  promised 
building  for  which  it  was  intended,  became  too 
glaring  to  be  continued.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  a  grant  of  £20,000  should  be  made  to 
Greenwich  Hospital  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  that  the  merchant  sailors  should  go  on  paying 
their  shilling  a  month  for  their  own  benefit  (mas- 
ters paying  two  shillings),  and  that  a  provision  for 
widows  and  children  should  be  included  in  the 
charity,  the  benefits  of  which  were  to  be  extended 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  hospital  never  was  built.  The  Board  of 
Trade  taking  the  management  of  the  contribu- 
tions, appointed '  trustees,  who  were  altogether 
incompetent,  and  did  their  duty  in  a  perfunctory 
or  careless  manner.  In  1850  only  £20,000^  was 
distributed  among  old,  infirm,  and  disabled  sea- 
men, while  £41,000  was  bestowed  on  widows  and 
children ;  the  allowances  varying  at  different  ports 
from  £1  to  £7,  each  place  having  its  own  local 
goyernment.  Of  course  a  collapse  came.  The 
fund  was  bankrupt ;  and  in  the  following  year 
an  Act  was  passed  for  winding  it  up— for,  says 
the  Board  of  Trade  Report,  "the  Government 
has  had  no  control  over  the  maUer.  The  London 
poi*poration  and  the  trustees  of  ontports  conld 
not  by  any  management  have  prevented  the 
insolvency  of  the  fund,  so  long  as  they  were 
guided  by  the  principles  which  the  several  Acts  of 

Parliament  laid  down the  whole  syutem 

was  vicious." 

By  the  winding-up  Act  of  1851  compulsory 
contributions  ceased;  but  those  who  chose  to 
continue  to  subscribe  voluntarily  might  do  so.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  merchant 
seamen  lost  confidence  in  the  paternal  protection 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  few  thousand  pounds 
were  left  from  the  compulsory  contributions,  and 
when  this  came  to  be  inquired  for,  nobody  knew 
anything  about  it.  It  had  somehow  slipped  out 
of  the  estimates,  and  nobody  could  teU  what  had 
become  of  it. 

That  is  what  past  governments  have  done  for 
poor  mercantile  Jack. 

What  has  the  great  British  public  done'  for 
him  P  Not  so  very  much  after  alL  The  truth  is, 
that  the  sailor,  who  has  always  been  spoken  of  as 
"  so  dreadfully  improvident,"  has  been  practically 
regarded  as  being  most  self-helpful.  All  the  time 
that  we  have  been  shaking  our  solemn  heads,  and 
lifting  up  our  hands  at  the  improvidence,  the  folly, 
and  the  extravagance  of  these- freqaently  underpaid 


and  sometimes  overworked  men,  we  have  made  even 
the  help  that  we  were  willing  to  extend  to  them 
in  their  deeper  necessities  partially  dependent  on 
their  own  constant  and  regular  subscription  to  the 
same  end. 

Poor  improvident  Jack — poor  thoughtless,  in- 
corrigible fellow — it  was  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  country  to  look  after  him,  in  order  to 
protect  him  against  his  own  want  of  forethought, 
and  the  result  has  been  to  run  the  ship  into  shoaj 
water,  and  go  hopelessly  to  wreck  without  so  much 
as  salvage  money. 

Jack  ashore !  Don't  we  all  still  look  at  the  sailor 
in  the  light  of  the  evil  war-times,  when  the 
king's  men  were  said  to  draw  pocket sful  of  prize- 
money  and  to  spend  it  in  low  debauchery  or  wild 
wanton  folly  P  Byen  now  we  repeat  the  stories  of 
frying  watches  along  with  beefsteaks  and  onions, 
or  eating  bank-note  sandwiches.  Nay,  to  this  day 
in  the  fo'c's'le  of  merchant  vessels  some  of  the 
melancholy  old  songs  in  which  sailors  are  want  to 
satirise  themselves  are  occasionally,  sung,  telling 

how 

"  When  hiB  money  is  all  spent, 
And  there's  nothing  to  be  borrowed  and  nothing  to  be  leai^ 
Injcomea  the  landlord  with  a  frown, 
Saying,  *  Jack !  get  up,  and  let  John  sit  down. 
For  jou  are  outoord  bound.'  * 

There's  a  world  of  meaning  in  that  grim  sug- 
gestive snxnmary;  but,  thank  God,  it  has  less 
meaning  now  than  it  once  had.  Until  quite 
lately,  sailors  of  mei*chaat  ships  could  be  kept 
for  days  waiting  to  be  paid,  and,  sickened  with 
lingering  for  long  weary  hours  about  the  office  of 
the  broker  or  agent  who  withheld  their  money, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  harpies  who  were,  and 
still  are,  constantly  on  the  look-out  to  plunder 
them.  Men  with  aJl  the  pure  natural  longing  for 
home  &nd  reunion  with  those  near  and  dear  to 
them,  were  oompeUed  to  loiter  about  the  foul 
neighbourhood  oi  the  dock  where  their  sh^  dis- 
charged its  cargo,  lodging  in  some  low  haunt  with 
evil  company,  and  liable  to  every  temptation  that 
is  rife  in  such  places,  till  too  often  so  hrpe  a 
portion  of  their  hardly-earned  wages  had  been 
forestalled,  that  in  a  dreary  and  desperate  madness 
of  dissipation  they  were  tempted  to  fling  awny  the 
small  balance  remaining  to  them,  and  to  awake  to 
reason  only  when,  naked  and  nearly  destitute,  they 
were  compelled  to  go  to  sea  again,  with  a  slender 
stock  of  clothes,  and  a  week  s  board  and  lodging 
paid  for  with  advance  notes. 

Trom  long  confinement  and  monotony  on  ship- 
board, the  sailor  even  now  comes  to  a  sense  of 
temporary  freedom  giddy  with  the  unaccustomed 
sense  of  solid  grouhd  and  the  wild  toss  and  up- 
roar of  the  ocean  of  life  in  a  great  city.  What  are 
still  the  infiuences  which  in  many  seaports  await 
him  directly  his  foot  touches  the  shore,  and  some- 
tintee  even  before  he  baa  come  over  the  vessel^s 
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side  ?  With  a  boy's  recklessness,  a  man's  passions, 
and  the  unwonted  excitement  of  possessing  money 
aad  boundless  opportunities  for  spending  it,  a  shoal 
of  landsharks  are  lying  ready  to  batten  on  him. 
The  tout,  the  crimp,  and  all,  the  wretches,  male 
and  female,  who  look  upon  him  as  their  prey,  will 
never  leave  him  from  the  time  when  they  watch 
him  roll  wonderingly  on  to  the  landing-stage,  till 
that  desperate  minute  when  he  flings  his  last 
handful  of  small  change  across  thiD  tavern  counter, 
and  calls  for  its  worth  in  drinks  since  "  money  is 
no  use  at  sea." 

This  was  Sar  more  frequently  the  termination  of 
mercantile  Jack's  spell  ashore,  before  the  new  regu- 
ktions  as  to  prompt  payment  of  seamen's  wages 
came  into  force.  At  that  time  you  had  only  to  take 
a  morning    walk   across  Tower  Hill,  where  the 
bluff  lay  figure  at  the  outfitter's  door  stands  for 
Jack  in  full  feather,  and  thence  to  America  Square, 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Minories  and  Rose- 
mary Lane,  to  see  dozens  of  poor  fellows  lounging 
listlessly  about  the  doors  of  pay-agents,  waiting  day 
after  day  at  the  street-comers,  with  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  public-house,  and  the  perpetual  con- 
sumption of  "hard"  tobacco.    It  was  easy  after- 
wards to  follow  Jack  to  Ratclifie,Rotherhithe,  Shad- 
well,  and  the  neighbourhood,  where  his  '*  friends  " 
iay  in  wait  for  him  to  spend  the  evening ;  in  the 
tap-rooms  of  waterside  taverns,  where  he  sat  hope- 
lessly drinking  and  smoking  during  a  hot  sum- 
mer's afternoon;  to  frowsy,  low-browed  shops  of 
cheap  clothiers,   to  hot,  stifling    dancing-rooms, 
to  skittle-alleys  behind  gin-shop  bars,  where  a 
sudden  brawl  would  call  out  knives,  and  the  use 
of  a  *'  siung-shot "  as  a  weapon  would  make  a  case 
of  manslaughter  for  the  coroner;  to  very  minor 
theatres,  where  'he  could  see  absurd  caricatures  of 
himself  in  the  stage  sailors,  dancing  hornpipes 
unknown  at  sea ;  to  the  dreadful  dens  of  Bluegate 
Fields  and  Tiger  Bay — to  any  or  all  of  these  places 
you  might  have  followed  Jack ;  and  may  even  yet 
follow  ids  fellows  who  have  not  yet  been  redeemed 
from  the  evil  ways  of  those  bad  times,  when  there 
were  no  homes  for  sailors  amidst  the  bewildering 


vice  and  misery  of  maritime  London,  and  other 
seaport  towns  of  this  great  mercantile  island. 

It  so  happened  that  I  made  my  first  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  one  real  publicly  repre- 
sentative "  Sailors'  Home  '^  in  Well  Street,  near  the 
London  Docks,  after  having  seen  Jack  under  several ' 
of  the  terrible  conditions  just  referred  to,  so  that, 
with  this  painful  knowledge  of  him  and  his  ways, 
it  was  with  a  kind  of  delighted  surprise  that  I 
suddenly  walked  into  the  great  entrance  hall  of 
the  institution,  where  he  and  his  fellows  were 
sitting  on  the  benches  by  the  wall  with  the  serious^ 
contemplative,  aln^ost  solemn  air  which  is  (in  my 
experience)  the  common  expression  of  sailors  ashore 
and  during, ordinary  leisure  hours.  There  they 
were,  a  good  ship's  crew  of  them  altogether,  sitting, 
as  I  have  already  said,  in  true  sailor  fashion — 
stooping  forward,  wrists  on  knees,  lolling  on  sea- 
chests  and  clothes-bags,  taking  short  fore-and-aft 
walks  of  six  steps  and  a  turn  in  company  with 
some  old  mes»nate,  smoking,  growling,  chatting; 
and  generally  enjoying  their  hber'ty  5  not  without 
an  eye,  now  and  then,  to  the  smart  officer  who  had 
come  in  to  see  whether  he  could  pick  up  a  brisk 
hand  or  two  for  the  mail.service. 

This  was  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  it  is  a 
happy  result  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Home  was 
first  established  (which  was  intended  ultimately 
to  make  the  institution  self-supporting,  if  the  cost 
of  building  were  defrayed)  that  the  whole  scheme 
has  been  so  enlarged  since  that  time,  that  anybody 
who  would  see  w^t  our  mercantile  seamen  are 
like,  may  now-.-^  and  see  them,  in  a  largely 
incr,easing  community,  in  this  great  institution, 
where  so  many  come  and  go  and  reappear  at  in- 
tervals represented  by  the  length  of  their  voyages, 
that  10,120  officers  and  men  had  partaken  of  its 
inestimable  benefits  during  the  year  from  the  Ist 
of  May,  1872,  to  the  end  of  April,  1873. 

But  the  institutiQU  itself  was  founded  in  earnest 
faith,  and  built  with  the  labour  that  is  consecrated 
by  prayer;  and  both  to  the  Home  and  to  its 
companion  institution — the  Befuge  for  Destitute 
Seamen— we  will  pay  a  visit  on  our  next  meeting. 
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Judges 
hgp  AREWEIili  the  dear  old  home,  the  happy  days 
^f  Of  innocent  childhood,  in  the  buried  past ; 
Brigbt  days  -wliich  were,  it  seems,  too  bright  to  last ; 
'When  scarce  wa,s  place  for  prayer,  but  all  was  praise ! 
E'en  as  at  sunset,  long  upslanting  rays 

Tell  of  the  g-olden  noontide,  while  there  creep 
Tlie  purple  sliadows  o'er  a  world  of  sleep. 
So  for  life's  happy  mom  the  dirge  I  raise. 


xi.  38. 

As  forth  upon  the  mountain  wild  I  go 
And  consecrate  to  Qod  my  earthly  loss. 
Knowing  'tis  He,  not  man,  my  will  doth  cross. 

Though  all  His  secret  plan  I  may  not  know." 

So  fipake  a  soul  devoted  long  ago, 
And  so  the  King  of  saints  and  sufferers  came 
As  in  the  Book  'twas  written ;  cross  and  shame 

Enduring,  that  our  sins  might  lie  that  cross  below. 

M.  B. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
the  steep  hill-side  went 
bright,  impetuous  Una, 
Boarce  able  to  restrain  her- 
self from  outstripping  her 
companions,  as  she  trod 
ler  light,  springing  step  on 
Lastic  heath,  and  felt  the 
breeze  rushing  past  her, 
;he  soent  of  the  pine-trees 
nd  wild  flowers,  which  an 
aly  spring  had  scattered  by 
id  them. 

this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
.  ^.^gland  in  my  life,"  she  said, 
turning  round  her  face,  glowing  with  pleasure,  "  and 
I  cannot  imagine  how  people  can  prefer  foreign 
countries;  I  think  it  perfectly  delightful  ^fresher 
and  sweeter  than  any  other  land." 

"Wait  till  you  see  our  natire  country  in  a  Novem- 
ber fog  or  a  heary  fall  of  snow,"  said  Hervey.  "  I 
have  awful  recollections  of  those  vagaries  of  oar 
climate,  though  I  have  been  in  India  four  years." 
"  Have  you  just  come  home,  then  ?" 
"  Yes,  <mly  last  month ;  and  I  am  here  for  a  few 
weeks  on  leave.  It  is  almost  my  first  visit  to  Vale- 
bead,  for  Idlitb  did  not  live  here  when  I  went  away 
with  my  reg^ent ;  she  came  when  our  mother  died. 
Boon  after  my  departure." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  mueb  of  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  Scarcely  anything;  but  Lilith  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  about  all  the  people  whose  houses  you  will  see 
from  the  top  of  the  hill ;  of  course  she  knows  them 
all  by  this  time." 

"Oh  !  wait  a  moment;  what  is  that  sound?"  ex- 
claimed Lilith;  and  as  they  stopped  to  listen,  a  faint, 
plaintive  chirping  was  heard  from  a  little  distance. 
"  It  is  a  wounded  bird,  I  am  sure,"  she  continued, 
and  fiew  away  towards  the  spot  whence  the  murmur 
came. 

Una  and  Hervey  followed,  and  found  her  lifting 
gently  from  the  ground  an  unfortunate  thrush  with 
a  broken  wing. 

"How  can  it  have  been  hurt?"  she  said,  almost 
shuddering,  as  the  bird  writhed  and  fluttered  in  her 
hands. 

Hervey  stooped  down  to  examine  it.  "  My  dear 
Lilith,  my  military  experience  enables  me  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  suffering  from  a  gunshot  wound.  I  dare 
say  Eupert  Northcote  shot  it — singing  bird  though 
it  be,"  he  added,  looking  significantly  at  his  sister. 
For  a  moment  her  transparent  complexion  was 
tinged    with    a    faint    flush,  but   it    vanished    very 


quickly,  and  she  grew  paler  as  the  bird*8  struggles 
ceased. 

"  I  fear  it  is  dying,"  she  said. 

"  It  undoubtedly  is,"  said  Hervey ;  "  your  moving 
it  has  been  its  coup  de  grdce.  You  had  better  leave 
it,  and  think  no  more  about  it." 

"I  must  stay  with  it  till  it  dies.  But  do  not 
let  me  keep  you  back.  Miss  Dysart ;  pray  go  on,  and 
I  will  join  you  in  a  moment."  She  bo  evidently 
wished  it  that  Una  complied,  and  turned  away. 

"I  could  not  imagine  a,  sweeter  face  than  y^oi 
sister's,"  she  said  to  Hervey,  as  they  walked  onj 
"  surely  she  must  be  wonderfully  good. " 

"She  is,  indeed — almost  too  good,  I  sometimes 
think,  for  her  blamelessnese  and  innocency  seem 
hardly  natural  in  this  evil  world.  She  is*  not  clever, 
but  the  very  simplicity  of  her  goodness  gives  her  a 
strange  power  with  most  people;  her  mind  is  just 
like  a  crystal— so  clear  and  pure  that  one  can  read 
it  through  and  through." 

"  Your  brother  must  be  rather  an  austere  com- 
panion for  so  young  a  girl,"  said  Una. 

"  He  is  certainly,  and  I  think  it  is  partly  the  cause 
of  her  great  timidity  and  shyneiss ;  still  she  is  happy 
with  him,  and  would  love  him  if  he  would  let  her ; 
but  love  in  any  shape  or  way  he  Bdems  to  regard 
rather  as  a  weakness  than  as  a  virtue/'  he  added, 
laughing. 

"  So  I  should  quite  imagine,"  said  Una  demurely, 
and  paused  to  let  Lilith  join  them. 

She  came  up  to  them  quietly,  making  no  remark 
about  the  bird,  and  they  all  went  on  together  gaily, 
till  they  came  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  was 
by  no  means  very  high. 

"Now  I  must  and  will  be  flrst  at  the  top!''  ex- 
claimed Una  like  a  gleeful  child;  and  as  the  wind, 
growing  fresher  and  stronger,  seemed  to  bear  her  up 
on  its  wings,  she  flew  on,  far  past  her  companions, 
till  she  gained  her  point  and  planted  her  little  feet 
firmly  on  the  highest  rock. 

Hervey,  who  could  easily  have  overtaken  her,  let 
her  go  unimpeded,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  looking  at  her  as  she  stood  with  her  slender,  well- 
knit  figure  brought  out  in  strong  relief  against  the 
clear  sky,  and  the  breeze  sweeping  back  the  rich 
brown  hair  from  her  charming  face,  which  was 
radiant  with  a  look  of  saucy  triumph. 

Truly  she  made  a  pleasant  picture  as  she  stood 
there,  with  her  clear  eyes  wandering  from  point  to 
point  over  the  vast  landscape  at  her  feet.  Fair  and 
bright  the  wide  expanse  of  country  lay  before  her  in 
the  glad  spring  sunshine,  stretching  away  to  the  far 
horizon,  with  many  a  change  of  wood  and  field  and 
rugged  hill,  and   every  here   and  there  th^  pilver 
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gleam  of  a  rapid  river,  that  rushed  with  musical 
murmur  onward  to  the  sea ;  and  no  less  fair  and 
bright,  in  that  morning  hour  of  life,  the  future 
seemed  to  spread  its  golden  realms  beneath  her 
hopeful  eyes;  through  flowery  paths  and  scenes  of 
joy  her  trusting  fancy  imaged  out  her  yet  unknown 
career;  and  the  proud  ardour  of  her  strong  young 
spirit  glorlfled  the  whole  with  the  pure  light  of  the 
noble  purposes  which  she  had  resolved  should  bring 
her  the  blessing  of  holiness,  no  less  than  happiness. 
And  all  the  while  her  eyes  were  on  th^  fateful  spot 
where  her  strange  destiny  was  indeed  to  be  accom- 
plished, in  guise  as  different  from  these  visions  of 
her  youth  as  well  could  be  imagined^  but  no  in- 
stinct warned  her  of  that  which  was  to  come.  A  little 
time  longer  she  would  walk  on  in  her  golden  dreams,- 
and  then — face  to  face  the  deadly  conflict  of  her  life 
would  meet  her. 

Mr.  Crichton  gratified  his  eyes  by  gazing  steadily 
at  Una,  as  long  as  it  pleased  her  to  contemplate  the 
view ;  but  when  at  last  she  turned  her  glance  down- 
ward to  her  companions,  he  bounded  up  the  rooks 
and  was  at  her  side  in  a  xhoment.  ^ 

"  Now,  Lilithi"  he  exclaimed,  as  his  sister  followed 
more  slowly,  "  you  must  come  and  act  showman  to 
this  great  panorama.  I  can  tell  Siiss  Dysart  the 
names  of  the  houses,  bat  you  must  describe  the  in- 
habitants." 

"Provided  you  do  not  expect  me  to  be  very 
ci'itical,"  she  said,  with  her  gentle  smile. 

'*  No,  indeed ;  I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  the 
extent  of  your  unassailable  charity.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  persuade  Miss  Bysart  that  this  county  is 
stocked  entirely  with  angelic  beings,  which  will  be 
very  satisfactory  to  her,  until  she  comes  in  contact 
with  a  good  deal  that  will  seem  rather  odd  in  a 
seraphic  population." 

"  Do  you  not  know  atiy  of  these  wonderful  beings 
yourself?"  said  Una,  laughing. 

"  I  know  one,  a  young  lady  whom  I  met — not  here, 
but  in  London,  and  it  is  quite — quite  enough  for  me." 

"And  her  name?" 

"  Is  Miss  Northoote — ^Miss  Wilhelmina  Northcote, 
commonly  called  '  Will/  " 

"  Not  by  you  surely  ?" 

"  She  would  have  no  objection.  I  think  of  asking 
her  to  go  out  shooting  with  me  some  day ;  she  is  a 
capital  shot."  Ho  laughed  as  Una  opened  great 
eyes  of  astonishment. 

"I  like  Miss  Northcote  very  much,"  said  Lilith 
softly. 

"  Of  course  you  do  :  who  is  there  you  do  not  like  ? 
but  she  is  as  unlike  you  as  if  she  were  the  inhabitant 
of  another  planet." 

"There  is  Northcote  Manor,  where  her  family 
live.  Miss  Dysart,"  said  Lilith;  "you  see  that  large 
modem-looking  house,  half  hid  by  the  trees,  not 
very  far  from  here  :  though  the  whole  property  is  on 
low-lying  ground?" 


"  Tes,  I  can  see  it  quite  welL  A  genUeman  aDd 
lady  seem  to  be  riding  towards  it  along  the  high  road 
at  this  moment." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Hervey;  "it  ia  Bapert 
Northcote,  the  eldest  son,  and  his  sister,  whom  I 
have  already  introduced  to  you  as  'Will.' " 

"  Are  they  new  people  in  the  county  ?  their  house 
seems  quite  recently  built." 

"Oh  no,  they  are  an  old  family,"  said  Lilith; 
"but  the  present  squire  pulled  down  the  original 
house  in  order  to  build  one  larger :  he  has  so  many 
children." 

"  liappUy,  none  are  of  an  ag^  to  appear  in  the 
world  of  society  yet,  except  Rupert  and  Will/* 

"  Why  do  you  say  *  iiappily  ?"*  asked  Una. 

"Because  Bupert,  though  undoubtedly  a  fine 
handsome  fellow,  with  some  good  qualities,  is —shall 
I  say  what  he  is,  Lilith  P" 

"Say  whatever  you  think  right,"  she  answered, 
almost  in  a  whisper  j  and  the  soft  peace  of  her  face 
remained  undisturbed. 

"  WeU,  not  to  enter  into  details,  he  is  extravagant 
and  dissipated;  very  unUke  his  father,  who  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  thoroughly  good,  kind-hearted  man." 

"  And  M135.  Northcote  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  Hervey,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "I 
met  her,  too,  in  London  once;'  and  she  is  the  most 
terrible  specimen  of  the  British  matron  I  ever 
encountered.'* 

"  She  is  very  good,  Hervey." 

"Tes,  my  dear  child;  and  in  the  days  when  I  used 
copy-books,  one  of  the  wise  sentences  which  I  wrote 
over  and  over  again  was  to  the  effect  that  goodness 
whidh  made  itself  disagreeable  was  high  treason 
against  virtue.  However,  I  leave  you  to  comment 
on  the  rest  of  our  neighbours ;  tho  Northootes  are 
really  the  only  people  I  know,  from  having  met  them 
elsewhere." 

"I  have  been  making  some  discoveries  for  my- 
self," said  Una;  "I  can  see  that  our  present  home  is 
called  Yale  House  because  it  lies  just  at  the  entrance 
of  that  pretty  valley  through  which  the  river  flows, 
and  the  village  is  called  Yalehead  because  it  extends 
quite  to  the  upper  part^  where  the  church  stands,  ao 
weU  placed  on  ground  that  already  begins  to  rise.*' 

"  Yes,"  said  Lilith,  ''  and  there  is  the  parsonage 
where  we  live,  just  behind  it." 

"That  quaint,  piany-gabled  little  house?  It  is 
very  picturesque ;  your  garden  looks  beautiful,  even 
from  here.  Thefe  are  only  two  other  houses  which 
are  not  poor  people's  cottages—A  very  ugly,  red- 
brick building  at  the  end  of  the  village  street,  and 
a  little  viUa  on  the  river  bank.  Who  lives  in  these?'' 

"  The  inevitable  functionaries,  doctor  and  lawyer." 
said  Hervey.  "  I  have  seen  them  both  at  church— 
Dr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Knight." 

•"Well,  I  suppose  we  shall  make  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  all  the  others  you  have  named,  in  due 
course,"  said  Una;  "but»  Mr.  Crichton,  I  am  very 
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aniious  to  know  the  name  of  that  grand,  austere- 
looking  old  place  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  has  a  magnificent  position,  almost 
embedded  in  that  dark  forest  of  pines,  and  with 
sQch  precipitous  rocks  rising  up  immediately  be- 
hind it." 

'<  That  is  Atherstone  Abbey ;  formerly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  gentleman  my  brother  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Miss  Amherst,  and  the  very  place 
you  expressed  such  a  wish  to  see." 

"It  would  be  well  worth  going  a  much  longer 
distance  to  get  a  good  riew  of  it.  Both  the  building 
and  its  mltmrage  are  wonderfully  striking.  It  looks 
hke  the  keep  of  some  old  Normaa  baron — sombre 
and  maasire,  and  quite  capable  of  a  stout  defence ; 
surely  it  must  be  very  ancient.'' 

"  It  is,  undpubtedly.  The  county  guide-book  will 
give  you  a  most  elaborate  history  of  it.  I  'dare  say 
yon  have  studied  it,  Lilith." 

"E^ery  one  here  knows  the  history  of  Ather- 
stone," she  answered.  "  It  was,  just  as  Miss  Dysart 
supposes,  a  Norman  castle  first  of  all ;  then  one  of 
the  family  in  old  times  joined  a  religious  order,  and 
converted  it  into  a  monastery,  from  which  it  derived 
the  name  of  Abbey.  The  chapel  and  cloisters  were 
added  at  that  time;  but  the  next  heir  restored  it 
to  its  orig^al  use  as  a  dwelling-place,  and  so  it  has 
remained  ewer  since." 
"Always  in  possession  of  the  same  family?  "  asked 

"Oh  yes,"  said  LiUth  5  "  it  is  said  that  the  Ather- 
stones  would  rather  part  with  life  than  with  the 
Abbey.'' 

"  They  are  a  proud  race,"  said  Hervey,  "  and  cling 
with  a  wonderful  tenacity  of  affection  to  their  old 
inheritance ;  but  really  one  cannot  be  surprised  at 
their  darotion  to  it,  for,  independent  of  their  historic 
old  fortress,  the  lands  belonging  to  it  are  of  great 
extent  and  value.     I  should  think  few  commoners 
have  such  a  rent-roll  as  Humphrey  Atherstone." 
'*  Is  he  the  present  proprietor  ?" 
"  Yea ;    he    succeeded   his  unde,  who  was   Miss 
Amhersfs  friend — or  enemy>  as  the  case  may  be; 
and  as  he   ia  unmarried,  and  without  brothers   or 
sisters,  be  lias  the  sole  enjoyment  of  his  rich  poa- 
feaaiona." 
"  Do  yon  know  him  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  my  brother  does,  of  course ;  and 
torn  what  I  have  heard,  I  imagine  that  of  all  the 
Uherstones  that  have  ever  lived  he  is  the  one  who 
s  the  most  entirely  devoted  to  his  old  home,  and 
atens^y  proud  of  it." 

"He  has  lived  in  it  all  his  life,"  said  Lilith,  "and 
e  always  knew  that  it  was  to  belong  to  himself. 
Ce  was  broug-lit  to  it  as  the  heir,  on  the  death  of 
is  father,  wlien  he  was  quite  an  infant.  His  uncle, 
ho  died  three  years  ago,  was  the  eldest  brother ;  but 
'i  never  married,  so  Humphrey  of  course  succeeded, 
believe  he   lias  literally  never  left  it,  excepting  to 


;  go  to  school  and  college,  and  he  refused  to  stand 
for  the  county  the  other  day,  because  he  did  not  wish 
I  to  leave  home.     He  has  always  managed  the  whole 
I  property  himself,  for  both  his  grandfather  and  his 
j  uncle  were  much  attached  to  him,  and  trusted  every- 
thing in  his  hands.    I  believe  he  retains  all  sorts  of 
.  superannuated  old  servants  about  him  still ;  but  I 
'  should  think  it  must  be  rather  a  rough  establish- 
ment, for  there  has  been  no  lady  belonging  to  it 
'  since  his  mother  died  nearly  thirty  years  ago." 
"  He  is  not  very  yotmg,  then  ?" 
"  Upwards  of  thirty,  certainly." 
"  And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he.  Miss  Crichton  P 
I  suppose  you  know  him  ?"  asked  Una. 

Lilith  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
I  when  Una  repeated  her  questioa,  she  said  with  evi- 
I  dent  reluctance,  *'  My  brother  Biohard  does  not  like 
him." 

"Why,  Lilith,"  exclaimed  Hervey,  *'he  must  be 
desperately  bad  if  you  have  not  a  good  word  to  say 
,  for  him.     I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  such  a  terrible 
I  character." 
'      "  I  did  not  say  he  was  bad,  IJervey." 

"Never  mind,*'  said  Una  lightly,  perceiving  that 

I  Miss  Crichton  looked  troubled ;  "  I  dare  say  I  shall 

!  make  his  acquaintance  some  day,  and  then  I  can 

judge  for  myself.    In  the  meantime  do  tell  me  what 

is  that  exceedingly  strange-looking  little  tower  on 

the  very  top  of  a  tremendously  high  cliff,  a  long  way 

I  above  Atherstone  itself.     It  looks  even  older  than 

'  the  Abbey,  and  eeems  half  in  ruins ;    but  I  should 

j  think  it  muab  belong  to  the  property." 

"  It  does,"  said  Lilith ;  *'  and  there  is  a  cingular 

story  connected  with  it.     An  Atherstone,  in  very  old 

times,  committed  some  g^eat  crime — what  it  was  I 

I  do  not  know,  but  he  became  haunted  with  a  tenrible 

remorse,  which  gave  him  no  rest  night  or  day ;  so 

at  last  he  had  this  lonely  tower  built,  as  a  place 

I  where  he  might  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  peni- 

{ tence ;  and  when  it  was  ready,  he  took  leave  of  all 

I  his  friends,  and  went  up  to  it,  and  never  left  it  again 

till  the  day  of  his  death.     It  is  called  the.' Eagle's 

I  Nest,'  because  it  is  so  inaccessible" 

"It  does  look  inaccessible;  nevertheless,  after 
hearing  such  a  story  as  that  connected  with  it,  I 
most  certainly  shaJl  make  my  vray  to  it  some  day," 
said  Una. 

"If  you  think  of  going  on  horseback.  Miss  Dysai't," 
said  Hervey,  "  you  would  find  it  quite  impossible ; 
the^  ascent  is  much  too  steep  and  rugged,  and  there 
is  no  regular  path." 

"  On  these  two  feet  I  will  go,"  said  Una  merrily  j 
"  but  I  shall  not  tell  you,  or  any  one  else,  how  or 
when  I  shall  accomplish  it.  I  shall  go  by  myself, 
and  then  perhaps  I  shall  meet  the  ghost  of  the 
wicked  old  penitent." 

"  Should  you  think  that  a  very  desirable  result  ?" 
said  Hervey,  smiling. 

"  Most  certainly  I  should." 
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THE  QUIVER. 


"  And  what  would  you  say  to  him  if  you  did  meet 
him?" 

"  I  should  ask  him  to  tell  me  my  future  fate.  I 
have  no  doubt  I  should  find  he  knew  it  quite  well ;" 
and  as  she  spoke,  with  careless  laughter,  the  flying 
breeze  caught  the  words  and  bore  them  lightly  away, 
but  there  came  a  day  when  they  returned  to  her,  and 
'lay  upon  her  heart  with  a  weight  of  lead. 

It  was  now  growing  late,  so  after  a  glance  at  the 
huge  house  in  the  distance,  which  Mr.  Criohton  told 
Una  belonged  to  the  duke,  the  great  man  of  the 
county,  they  turned  down  the  hill  and  took  their  way 
homewards. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Dysarts  soon  had  hosts  of  visitors.  CSolonol 
Dysart  was  known  by  name — both  as  a  distinguished 
officer  and  through  Lady  Mary's  conneotions — ^to 
many  of  the  families  in  the  county,  and  they  were 
veiy  glad  to  welcome  both  him  and  his  bright,  aris- 
tocratic-looking daughter  to  the  society  of  the  neigh- 
bourhdod;  amongst  others  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Northoote 
called,  when  both  Un^  and  her  father  happened  to 
be  out,  so  that  one  of  the  first  places  they  went  to 
when  they  got  their  cairiage  and  horsea,  was  to  pay 
the  retom  visit  at  Northoote  Manor. 

Colonel  Dysart  had  limited  his  atad  to  riding- 
horses  for  himself  and  Una^  and  the  groom  who 
attended  them,  but  he  also  prodded  her  with  a  little 
low  carriage  and  a  pair  of  fast^tvotting  ponies,  whioh 
she  was  to  drive  herself,  for  he  was  mHch  too  indolent 
to  give  himself  even  that  small  amount  of  trouble, 
and  when  they  started  on  a  fine  afternoon  to  visit 
the  Korthodtes,  Una  managed  the  spirited  little 
steeds,  while  her  father  leant  back  on  the  cushions 
at  her  side,  and  watched  the  skill  with  which  her 
light  firm  hand  managed  the  reins. 

They  had  reached  a  rather. steep  ascent  on  the 
road,  and  Una  let  the  ponies  walk  till  they  got  on 
more  level  ground.  Just  as  they  gained  the  summit 
of  the  highest  part  they  overtook  Bichard  Crichton, 
who.  was  walking  slowly  on,  talking  to  a  man  follow- 
ing respectfully  a  step  or  two  behind  him. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Una,"  said  Colonel  Dysart,  '*I 
want  to  ask  the  rector  a  question,"  and  she  checked 
the  ponies  while  her  father  got  out  and  went  up  to 
speak  to  the  clergyman.  Mr.  Crichton  joined  him 
at  once,  and  they  went  on  a  few  steps,  while  his 
companion,  drawing  back,  turned  slowly  round,  and 
standing  within  a  few  paces  of  Una.,  looked  her  full 
in  the  face.  She  gave  an  involuntary  start,  and  an 
unaccountable  fascination  seemed  to  compel  her  to 
Gj.  her  eyes  on  the  remarkable- looking  person  before 
her.  It  was  fascination,  but  of  a  very  unpleasant  de- 
scription, for  the  strangest  feeling  of  chill  and  repul- 
sion thrilled  through  her  whole  frame  as  she  looked 
at  him.  He  was  a  young  man,  not  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age ;  not  really  tall,  but  gaining  an 
S'Ppearance  of  height  from  his  extreme  slimness,  with 


a  dark  olive  complexion  which  spoke  unmistakably  of 
Southern  blood  of  some  sort ;  he  had  thin,  finely-cut 
features  and  sleepy-looking,  almond-shaped  eyes,  that 
were  usually  more  than  half  veiled  by  the  liaa,  oat 
when  opened  to  their  full  extent  were  of  tae  most 
intense  black,  with  a  fiery  glow  in  their  inmost 
depths  that  made  them  look  almost  like  the  gleam- 
ing eyes  of  some  savage  animaL  His  thin  lips  had 
a  snake-like  curve,  and  his  hair^  sut  veiy  short  oyer 
the  whole  head,  was  of  a  dead  coal-black  hue,  straight 
and  smooth.  It  w^  essentially  an  evil  face,  subtle 
and  cruel  in  its  expression,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was,  undoubtedly,  not  without  a  certain  beauty  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  He  was  respectably  dressed,  but  bad 
not  in  the  least  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  He 
wore  gold  rings  in  his  ears  and  on  the  fingers  of  his 
dark  lithe  hand,  anc,  was  unquestionably  a  foreigner, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  jud^e  by  hi» 
appearance  frsm  what  country  he  came. 

As  Una  met  the  fixed  gaze  of  this  man,  the  sense 
of  repulsion  she  felt  at  first  grew  iiito  the  strangest 
sort  of  superstitious  terror  she  had  ever  experienced. 
How  it  could  be  she  knew  not,  but  she  felt  an  in- 
stinctive conviction  that  this  man  had  some  terribly 
evil  power  over  her  destiny,  and  that  she  would  be 
quite  unable  to  free  herself  from  his  malignant 
influence.  She  shuddered,  tried  to  avert  her  eyes, 
and  found  herself  irresistibly  drawn  to  look  at  him 
Cigain.  She  felt  as  if  an  icy  breath  were  passing  over 
her  making  the  whole  air  ohill,  and  it  was  with  in- 
expressible relief  that  she  saw  her  father  returning 
to  her. 

*'  Whj,  Una,  you  look  quite  blue  with  cold.  How 
does  that  happen  on  such  a  sunny  afternoon  P" 

She  grasped  hold  of  his  arm  and  said  in  a  hoaxse 
whisper,  ••  Who  is  that  man  P" 

*'The  man  Crichton  was  speaking  to?  How 
should  I  know  child  ?    What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

The  foreigner  had  moved  away,  and  in  a  moment 
Una  felt  restored  to  herself,  the  chiU  of  fear  passed 
off,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sunshine  had  regained  its 
strength,  and  she  could  not  even  understand  what  it 
was  that  had  made  her  shiver  and  shrink  so  strangely 
the  instant  before. 

•'  I  do  not  know  what  in  the  world  was  the  matter 
with  me,"  she  said,  her  bright  smile  returning  as 
she  made  the  ponies  move  on  again.  **  I  felt  sud- 
denly such  a  horrible  dread  and  dislike  to  that  man, 
though  he  never  spoke  a  word,  and  seemed  inoffenaiTe 
enough." 

"  I  do  not  see  anything  remarkable  about  him  to 
make  you  notice  him  at  all,"  said  Colonel  Dysart, 
glancing  back  at  the  foreigner,  who  had  rejoined  the 
rectDr.  "He  seems  to  be  one  of  those  mongrel  fellow?, 
half-African  and  half-European,  of  whom  we  have 
seen  numbers  at  the  Cape." 

•'  Perhaps  he  reminded  me  of  some  I  had  a  bad 
opinion  of  there/'  said  Una;  "but  apparently  he 
must  bo  a  meritorious  individual,  since  Mr.  Crichton 
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seems  to  be  actually  feeling  a  grim  satisfaction  in 
taOdng  to  him :  the  rector's  hard,  cold  face  gives  one 
the  impression  that  his  natoral  tendencies,  at  least, 
are  towards  a  general  condemnation  of  erery  one  for 
CFerything." 

''A  sweeping  condusion,  which  certainly  would 
leave  no  loophole  of  escape  for  any  of  us ;  but  he  is 
a  theroaghly  upright  man,  Una^  you  may  be  sure 
of  that,  he  only  unfortunately  mars  his  goodness,  as 
many  do,  by  a  want  of  geniality  and  courtesy," 
replied  her  father. 

They  were  soon  at  the  gates  of  Northoote  Ifanor, 
and  droveup  a  longarenue^  through  park-like grotinds, 
to  the  door  of  the  large  substantial-looking  house 
which,  with  no  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty, 
seemed  thoroughly  commodious  and  comfortable.  A 
tall  distinguished-looking  young  man  with  a  rather 
langaid  air  was  loungring  on  a  terrace  at  one  side  of 
the  house,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  he  watched  Fna 
critically  as  she  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  gave 
the  reins  to  the  servant,  but  he  did  not  come  for- 
ward, and  she  passed  on  with  her  father  and  entered 
the  house. 

They  were  ushered  into  a  large  pleasant  drawing- 
room,  which  had  only  two  occupants,  a  ponderous 
lady  of  deotdedly  formidable  aspect,  attired  in  the 
stiffest  and  most  nutHng  of  silks,  who  sat  on  a  sofa 
reading  the  Time$,  and  at  once  recalled  to  Una 
Hervey  Crijchton's  description  of  Mrs.  Northcote  as  a 
British  matron,  and  a  young  girl  who  was  crouching 
down  on  the  floor  beside  a  large  Newfoundland  dog, 
whom  she  seemed  to  be  tormenting  with  all  sorts  of 
malicious  tricks.  She  started  to  her  feet  as  the  visitors 
came  in,  and  showed  a  light  elegant  figure,  small  but 
in  perfect  ptroportion^  and  a  strikingly  piquanie  face, 
with  sparkling  dark  eyes,  a  mutinous  little  mouth, 
and  a  quantity  of  black  hair«  out  short  and  brushed 
off  her  forehead  in  a  state  of  wild  confusion,  which 
waa  rather  inooreased  than  diminished  by  the  knots 
of  scarlet  velvet  that  were  supposed  to  restrain  it. 

"I  shall  like '  WiU/  "  thought  Una  as  she  glanced 
at  her,  but  she  was  obliged  to  give  her  undivided 
attention  to  Mrs.  Northcote,  who  now  came  forward, 
wearing  a  look  of  stern  benevolence,  and  welcomed 
the  new-comers  with  deep  solemnity.  All  this  lady's 
movements,  even  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  seemed 
designed  to  show  that  she  was  engaged  in  a  very 
self-conscious  performance  of  duty,'  and  that  she 
wished  it  to  be  understood  her  every  action,  even 
when  it  consisted  in  nothing  more  virtuous  then  the 
depositing  of  her  formidable  frame  in  a  comfortable 
arai-chair,  was  conducted  on  the  strictest  principle. 
It  would  probably  be  a  very  complete  explanation  of 
the  eccentrieities  of  Miss  Wilhelmina  Northcote  to 
say,  that  they  were  simply  the  result  of  a  strong  re- 
action from  the  too  severe  training  she  had  received. 

The  visit  commenced  with  a  most  rigid  observance 
<rf  the  Uws  of  etiquette.  Miss  Northcote  was  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Northcote  was  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Rupert 


Northcote,  who  sauntered  in  at  the  open  French 
window,  was  named  with  a  state  ceremonial  which 
would  not  have  been  eut  of  place  in  presenting  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  gentleman  who  for  thirty 
years  had  had  the  overpowering  felicity  of  enjoying 
life  in  company  with  Mrs.  Northcote  was  a  stout, 
good-humoured  looking  individual,  who  had  for- 
gotten his  spectacles  on  the  top  of  his  bald  forehead 
where  he  had  pushed  them  up  from  his  eyes,  and 
who  glanced  perpetually  at  the  mistress  of  his  affec- 
tions (and  eveiything  else)  with  a  bland,  weak 
expression  which  seemed  to  show  that,  having  re- 
signed his  purse  and  his  conscience  unto  her 
careful  keeping,  he  was  now  enabled  to  take  life 
very  easily,  secure  that  all  his  affairs,  including  his 
duties,  would  be  carefully  managed.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  thoroagh  g^tlemftn,  and  talked  pleasantly 
and  kindly  to  his  new  acquaintances  in  the  general 
conversation  which  followed  his  entrance;  Mrs. 
Northcote's  share  in  it  was  chiefly  addressed  to  Una, 
who  was  painfully  conscious  that  she  was  becoming 
exceedingly  drowsy  under  a  course  of  that  lady's 
remarks,  and  she  welcomed  the  appearance  of  after- 
noon tea  with  great  satisfaction,  as  an  event  which 
might 'possibly  canse  a  change  in  her  position.  Miss 
Northcote  took  care  that  it  should;  she  had  been 
openly  manifesting  no  small  impatience  at  the 
formal  nature  of  the  visit,  and  had  already  varied  it 
on  her  own  behalf  by  rushing  herself  out  at  the 
window  to  order  CSokmel  Dysart's  carriage  to  be  sent 
round  to  the  stables,  when  her  father  proposed  it, 
and  returning  baok  a^^  into  the  room  before  Mrs. 
Northcote  had  finished  the  speeth  in  which  she  was 
requesting  Bupert  to  ring  the  bell,  that  she  might 
give  the  necessary  orders*  The  young  lady's  next 
proceeding  was  to  place  Miss  Dysarfs  cup  of  tea  on 
a  little  table  in  the  window  which  opened  on  the 
lawn,  where  they  were  eut  of  hearing  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  and  Una  gladly  rose  at  her  invitation 
and  joined  her  there;  Bupert  followed,  and  Miss 
Northcote  wajs  soon  laughing  and  talking  as  if  she 
had  known  her  visitor  all  her  life.  Presently  she 
began  to  question  her  as  to  the  acquaintances  she 
had  already  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when 
Una  mentioned  the  Crichtons,  she  perpetrated  a 
frightful  grimace  at  the  rector's  name. 

"  Don*t  speak  to  me  of  that  iron  man,"  sh.e  said, 
"I  cannot  command  my  feelings  when  he  is  men- 
tioned ;  but  Hervey  is  an  uncommonly  good  fellow,  I 
like  liim  very  much." 

"I  think  Miss  Crichton  quite  charming,"  said 
Una. 

•*  She  is  the  dearest  little  thipg  in  the  world,"  said 
Miss  Northcote,  "  but  awfuUy  slow." 

"Very  slow  indeed,"  said  Rupert,  composedly, 
"  she  does  not  talk  slang." 

"Since  you  object  to  my  style  of  conversation, 
Eu,  I  will  leave  you  to  enjoj  that  of  our  respected 
elders.     Miss  Dysart,  do  come  out  and  let  me  show 
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you  our  fernery."  She  did  not  wait  for  her  visitor's 
consent,  but  quietly  turning^  rounjjl,  she  said,  "  Miss 
Dysart  wishes  to  go  out,  mother,  we  shall  not  come 
back  for  some  little  timd/'  and  then  lightly  dancing 
down  the  steps  which  led  from  the  window,  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  Una  who  joined  her  with  great  good- 
will; Rupert  was  following,  but  Will  stopped,  and 
facing  him  in  a  very  decided  manner,  ordered  him  to 
remain  where  he  was. 

"  At  least,  you  do  not  come  with. us,"  she  said;  '*  I 
mean  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  person  Miss  Dysart 
is  quite  by  myself."  Rupert  laughed,  and  went  back 
as  if  he  knew  it  was  no  use  to  dispute  her  authority, 
and  she  drew  Una  rapidly  on  by  a  shady  walk  which 
led  to  the  river. 

"That  was  rather  a  terrific  announcement  of 
yours,"  said  Una,  as  th^  almost  ran  along  together ; 
''perhaps  you  will  be  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  discoveries  you  may  make  in  my  charaotei:," 


"  I  do  not  expect  I  shall,  I  think  you  will  suit  me ; 
anyhow^  I  simply  want  a  jolly  talk  by  ourselves.  Of 
course  we  are  not  going  to  the  ferneiy,  I  hate  ferns.'' 

**  Where  are  we  going  then  ?'* 

"  To  a  little  nook  by  the  river-side,  whicli  is  & 
favourite  hiding-place  of  mine,  and  where  they  vill 
not  be  able  to  find  us,  if  they  send  for  you  before  I 
am  ready  to  let  you  go.  There  now/*  she  said  as  they 
reached  their  destination,  "  is  not  this  perfect  ?'* 

It  was  a  pleasant  spot,  certainly,  a  mossy  huk 

'^carpeted  at  this  season  with  primroses  and  violets^ 

and  drooping  willow-trees  all  round   them,  whose 

branches,  just  tinged  with  tender  green,  touched 

the  sparkling  waters   of   the  swiftly-rushing  rirer 

that  rolled  past  them,  making  music   in  the  sUD 

'  soft  air.     Miss  Northoote  flung  herself  down  at  once 

'  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  Una  very  willingly  took  a 

:  place  beside  her. 

I  {To  Ueontiftuad,) 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND   HOMR 

SCRIPTURE  CHARA.CTERS.    Second  Series.    Xo.  15.    Christ.  Past  VI.    Christ  m  Soc?ial  Life. 

Chapters  to  he  read — John  iL^  Luke  «.  (parts  of),        \  bridegroom ;  amazement  of  guests,  and  joy  of  Msiy. 
NTSODUCTION.— Begin  by  asking  a  few    (3)    The  effect.      Who   were    present  ?      "What  had 


questions  about  Paradise;  man's  creation; 
place  of  happiness  provided,  with  every 
desire  gratified.  Pleasures  of  flowers 'to 
eye,  food  to  taste,  &c.,  yet  something 
more  wanted ;  what  was  it  ?  Companion- 
ship. Not  good  to  be  alone  (Gen.  ii.  18). 
After  the  Fall  find  same  thing.  Abraham  promised 
to  become  head  of  great  nation  (Gen.  xii.  2).'  Solemn 
yearly  feasts  appointed  for  families  to  remember 
family  mercies  and  deliverances  (see  Exod.  xii.  3,  &c.), 
so  we  are  told  that  solitary  are  set  in  families  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  6),  and  families  especially  blessed  (Ps.  cxxviii. 
3).  Show  that  all  this  teaches  how  each  has  a  share 
in  social  life;  no  one  lives  alone;  all  have  some 
one  in  close  daily  intercourse.  This  involves  certain 
pleasures,  duties,  trials.  We  will  see  Christ's  example. 
I.  Chbist  at  the  vabriaob  veast.  (Read 
John  ii.  1 — 11.)  (1)  The  scene.  Point  out  that  it 
was  our  Lord's  first  miracle,  yet  His  mother  seems 
to  have-  expected  some  display  of  power  (ver.  6). 
"VNTiat  wonders  had  she  seen  attonding  His  birth? 


disciples  heard  John  the  Baptist  say  about  Him  just 
before  (John  i.  29)  ?  Must  have  been  surprised  at 
this  beginning  of  miracles :  yet  made  them  believ.* 
in  Him. 

Application.  What  does  it  teach  about  Ckriit'' 
How  was  His  gjory  shown  ?  (a)  In  sharing  ovr 
social  life.  Great  honour  when  some  one  higher 
than  ourselves  will  come  to  a  meal  with  us.  [b)  h 
blessing  the  food.  Remind  how  food,  like  aQ  gif*^ 
from  God  (James  i.  17);  how  often  Christ  gave  food? 
always  with  a  kind  of  special  blessing.  Are  to  glorify 
God  in  eating  as  in  anything  else,  (c)  In  yirii; 
pleasure  to  others.  To  His  mother,  who  wouM 
delight  in  her  Son  ;  to  the  bridegroom,  in  receinn? 
such  a  store  of  food,  and  having  such  an  honoim*<i 
Guest ;  to  the  disciples,  in  raising  their  opinion  of 
their  new  Master.  What  does  it  teach  for  ouraelns? 
(a)  The  blessing  of  having  Christ  in  our  hous*. 
All  seek  Him  in  sickness  and  trials ;  how  few  ii 
health  and  at  feasts!  (6)  Christ's  best  gifts  come 
last.  Often  have  in  this  life  sorrow,  care,  &c;  ^ 
seek    Christ's    blessing,   weeping    turned    into  jor. 


Had  pondered  them  for  thirty  years.     Describe  the 

scene  of  the  feast :  guests  assembled,  reclining  round    water  into  wine,  and  at  end  will  find  best  reserred 

the  room ;  servants  waiting;   supplies  of  wine  run-    for  last — cross  become  crown. 

ning  short.     How  would  the  bridegroom  feel?    Now  j      II.  Christ  at  Bethany.     (Read  Luke  x.  38 — *i 

ask  about  the  water-pots ;  for  what  purpose  ?     Refer    Remind  how  Christ  had  no  home.    Sometimes  stsjeJ 

to  Mark  vii.  3.    (2)  The  miracle.    Notice  that  it  seems    with  Peter  at  Capernaum — sometimes  with  thefamLr 

to  have  been  done  quite  quietly — ^without  show.  The    at  Bethany.     Ask  who  were  the  members,  »nd  any- 

servants  fill  the  water-jars;  how  fall?     Why  to  the  '  thing  about  them;  Lazarus  afterwards  raised  to^^i 

brim  ?     Could    be  no  pretence   that  any  wine  was    Martha,  who  came  out  to  meet  Jesus  and  reprwdiei* 

concealed,  and  would  be  good  provision  for  the  future    Him  for  not  coming  sooner  (John  xi.  21) ;  Marr,  ^^^ 

fox  the  married  couple.     Imagine  the  feelings  of  the    anointed  His  feet  (John  xii.  3).      "Where  did  tltfj 
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live?  Describe  the  walk  from  Jerusalem;  after 
teachbg  all  day  in  Temple^  going  out  of  gate,  down 
vallej  of  Jehoshaphat,  over  brook  Cedron,  past 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  up  hill  to  cottage  among 
olite-trees  of  Mount  Olives.  Picture  the  family 
scene;  Lazarus  coming  in  to  supper;  Martha 
basiling  about  to  do  all  honour  to  the  Guest ;  Mary 
nestUng  at  His  feet  to  catch  every  word.  Contrast 
the  two  sisters,  (a)  Martha,  quite  right  to  think  of 
Guest's  comfort.  Some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares  (Heb.  xiii.  2);  this  more  than  angel: 
wrong  to  think  too  much  of  the  meal;  preparing 
many  things,  i.e,,  dishes.  Christ  man  of  simple 
habits,  one  dish  enough.  Also  was  "troubled,"  i,e., 
oat  of  temper,  because  left  alone  to  serve;  might 
have  been  ^lad  to  spare  her  sister,  (b)  Mary,  not 
praised  for  idleness,  but  for  delighting  to  listen  to 
Christ    Show  how  a  teacher  anxious  to  gain  people 


would  value  eager  attention  to  his  words  more  than 
attention  to  his  comfort.  So  Mary's  was  the  "  best 
part,"  which  would  last,  feeding  on  bread  ef  life 
(John  vi.  27). 

Application.  Some  children  always  busy,  rest- 
less, eager  about  learning  games,  &c.,  but  not  about 
souls.  Bemind  of  Parable  of  Sower;  that  cares  as 
well  as  pleasures  may  choke  the  word,  and  no  fruit 
result.  Learn  to  work  for  Christ,  but  to  learn  of 
Him  first.  So  will  grow  in  grace  and  bring  forth 
fruit  of  good  works. 

Quesiitms  to  he  answered, 

1.  Show  that  God  intends  man  not  to  live  alone. 

2.  Describe  our  Lord's  first  miracle. 

3.  What  does  it  teach  about  Christ  P 

4.  What  may  we  learn  for  ourselves  ? 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  the  family  at  Bethany  ? 

6.  Contrast  Martha  and  Mary's  welcome  to  Christ. 


SHAG  AND  DOLL. 

A  STOBT  OP   TWO  HOMELESS  LITrTiB   ONES,   IN  FOTJE   CHAFTEBS. 


CHAFFER  in. 
|HAG  had  not  gone  far  when,  on  turning 
a  comer,  he  almost  ran  against  a  stall 
on  which, rolls,  buns,  and  various  other 
things  were  displayed  for  sale.  A  three- 
legged  stool  behind  the  stall  formed  a 
•eat  for  the  owner,  but  it  was  now  vacant ;  and  the 
vrhole  street  seemed  silent  and  empty.  Of  course  the 
owner  of  the  stall  co^ld  not  be  very  far  away ;  still 
there  was  time  enough  to  snatch  some  of  the  rolls 
and  be  off,  long  before  any  one  could  catch  him. 

It  was  a  sore  temptation.  There  was  little  Doll, 
waiting  for  him — ^perhaps  dying — ^perhaps  she  might 
^en  be  dead  when  he  got  back,  if  he  did  not  make 
haste  and  take  her  something  to  eat.  But  if  only 
he  could  give  her  a  good  meal,  he  might  still  save  her. 
The  thought  made  him  desperate,  and  his  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  seize  the  coveted  prize,  when  suddenly, 
with  a  start  as  if  he  had  been  stung,  he  drew  it  back 
Again.  The  words  had  darted  into  his  mind — "The 
next  time  you  are  going  to  do  something  you  know 
you  ought  not  to  do,  think  that  He  is  looking  on." 

"Ah!  that  Friend  he  telled  us  about  wouldn't 
Kke  us  to  steal.  He'll  see  me  if  I  do;  and  I  should 
like  to  go  to  that  home — Doll  wishes  it  so ;  if  only 
we  could  go  both  together.  Oh,  I  hope  He'll  help 
n»e !  ril  keep  my  hands  tight  behind  my  back,  and 
run  past ;"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Shag 
was  darting  away  when  he  was. seized  in  a  woman's 
strong  grasp,  and  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill. 

"  Now  then,  you  young  rascal,  what  have  you  been 
a  doing  there  at  my  stall  ?  I  see'd  ye  a  standing 
there,  and  111  be  bound  ye've  been  a  helping  on 
yourself  pretty  freely.  Turn  out  yer  pockets,  and 
let's  see  'em." 


"  I  aint  took  nothing.  I  s'pose  a  feller  may  look  at. 
a  thing,  mayn't  he?  looking  ain't  stealing." 

"  It's  very  nigh  it,"  retorted  the  other, "  and  I  see'd 
ye  put  out  yer  hand,  for  I  was  a  watching  on  yer.'* 
Then,  after  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  Shag  had 
secreted  nothing,  she  continued:  "Well,  there,  I  see 
yod've  got  nothing  about  yon:  you  haven't  many 
pockets  that  'ud  hold  much  in  these  'ere  rags.  Why, 
the  boy's  nothing  but  skin  and  bone ! "  she  exclaimed, 
loosing  her  hold  of  the  arm,  which  was  so  thin  it 
seemed  as  if  it  might  be  crushed  within  her  grasp. 

"And  Doll's  worse  than  me,"  sobbed  Shag,  bursting 
into  tears  as  his  thoughts  reverted  to  her.  "  Doll's 
my  little  sister,  and  she'll  die,  she  will,  if  I  don't  bo 
quick  and  take  her  something  to  eat.  Oh,  she's  such 
a  pretty  little  dear,  is  Doll ! "  moaned  the  boy ;  and 
then  his  streaming  eyes  turned  long^gly  towards 
the  eatables  displayed  so  temptingly  ^upon  the  stall. 

The  woman's  heart  was  touched.  Bough  though 
she  was,  she  could  not  withstand  such  a  mute,  pathetic 
appeal,  joined  to  the  sight  of  such  deep,  childish  grief. 
"Here,  I've  got  a  stale  roll  or  two,  and  you  may 
take  'em  back  to  little  Doll,"  she  said  in  softer  tones. 
"  There,  thafs  one  apiece  for  you ;  and  now  make 
haste  back  with  'em  to  her ;  and  a  good  thing  'tis  for 
you  that  you  didn't  try  to  steal  'em,  for  if  you  had 
I'd  ha'  catched  you,  sure  as  I'm  alive,  and  then  you 
wouldn't  ha'  had  nouQ  of  my  rolls,  that's  certain.^* 

With  hurried  thanks,  but  grateful  looks,  Shag  ran 
off  back  to  the  old  cask  where  ho  had  left  Doll.  She 
raised  her  weary  eyes,  and  gave  a  feeble  smile  of 
welcome,  as  the  boy,  with  a  joyful  shout,  threw  him- 
self down  beside  her. 

"  See,  Doll !  here's  good  luck !  A  woman  as  keops 
a  stall  give  me  these.   Make  haste  and  eat  yours,  DolL 
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Oh,  aint  it  good!"  said  Shag,  feelingly,  as  he 
devoured  his  portion  with  an  eagerness  that  showed 
how  great  had  been  his  hunger. 

Shag  had  finished  his  roll  before  Boll  had  eaten 
more  than  a  quarter  of  hers.  "  Why,  Doll,  you  don't 
seem,  to  get  en  very  fast." 

"  I  think  IVe  had  enough,"  said  Doll,  with  a  sigh 
of  weariness,  as  she  laid  down  her  roll. 

''  Enough  !  why  I  could  eat  three  or  four  times  as 
much !  and  I  thought  you  said  you  was  so  hungry!" 
exclaimed  Shag,  in  amazement. 

"  So  I  was,  but  I  aint  now ;  I've  eaten  a  good  deal 
already.     You  have  the  rest.  Shag  ;  you  finish  it.'* 

"No,  no,"  returned  Shag,  resolutely;  "that's 
your  share,  and  you're  to  eat  it  all*,  Doll.  If  you 
don't  want  it  now,  keep  it  till  by-and-by.  You'll 
soon  be  hungry  again." 

"  But  I'd  like  you  to  have  it.  Shag.  Do  take  it ; 
'cause  you're  a  boy,  you  know,  and  wants  more  than 
me." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Shag,  gently  pushing  the  tempting 
morsel  away  with  his  hand.  "We'll  keep  it  for 
breakfast  to-morrow,  DoU,  in  case  we  don't  get  any- 
thing else ;  you'll  be  hungry  by  then." 

"  Shag,  afore  we  goes  to  sleep  couldn't  we  ask  Him 
the  gen'leman  was  telling  us  of,  to  take  care  of  ua, 
and  let  us  come  to  that  home  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  nice 
if  you  and  me  could  go  there  both  together  !" 

Shag  agreeing,  the  two  children  rose.  As  they 
were  going  to  ask  for  something,  it  seemed  natural 
to  them  to  do  it  in  the  posture  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  beg :  so  hand  in  hand»  with  upturned 
faces,  they  stood  and  sent  up  their  untaught  petition. 

"  Please,  Jesus,  be  our  Friend,  and  keep  us  safe, 
and  take  us  both  to  that  beautiful  home." 

So.fai*  they  said  it  together ;  and  then  Doll  added, 
*'  Please  take  us  soon."  "  And  both  on  us  together," 
continued  Shag. 

When  the  moon  arose  that  night  she  shone  upon 
the  river,  and  the  wharf,  and  the  old  casks  lying 
about.  Oould  her  beams  have  penetrate  into  that 
particular  one  appropriated  by  the  children,  she 
would  have  seen  two  little  forms,  locked  in  each 
other's  embrace,  and  in  unconscious  slumber. 

But  Doll  was  restless  ;  she  would  often  move,  and 
opening  her  lips  would  murmur,  "  Please,  Jesus,  take 
us  both  safe  home,"  and  then  would  seem  lost  again 
in  sleep.  Once  Shag  awoke  at  the  same  time,  when 
Doll  tried  to  nestle  yet  closer  to  him,  saying,  "  It's 
very  cold.  Shag— so  very  very  cold." 

Shag  got  up,  and  taking  off  the  tattered,  thread- 
bare garment  he  called  a  jacket,  wrapped  it  round 
Doll  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances. 

"  You'll  be  cold  yourself  now,  Shag ;  do  put  it  on 
again,  and  then  we'll  lie  a  bit  closer  together." 

'*No,  no;  you  keep  it  round  you.  I  aint  cold; 
and  if  I  was,  what  does  that  matter? — boys  don't 
care  for  cold." 

"  Give  me  a  kiss.  Shag*  afore  I  goes  to  sleep— Fm  I 


so  sleepy;"  and  the  little  lips  were  pressed  against 
Shag's  dirty  cheek,  whilst  Shag,  clasping  her  tightly 
inhis  arms  showered  kiss  after  kiss  upon  her. 

The  heavy  little  eyes  closed;  but  opened  again 
after  a  moment;  and  once  more  the  child  spoke. 
'^When  we  get  to  that  beautiful  home,  we  shan't 
be  tired,  nor  hungry,  nor  cold,  shall  we.  Shag  ?  And 
we  shan't  be  parted  one  from  another  neither.^ 

"No,  it'll  be  fine  to  be  there!"  responded  Shag; 
and  very  soon  both  fell  asleep. 

"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

183.  Which  of  the  Evangelists  gives  the  additional 
facts  that  the  waves  600^  into  the  ship  when  our  Lord 
was  asleep  during  the  storm,  and  that  He  was  re- 
posing on  a  piUow  9 

184.  Is  there  any  reason  for  sup^KMing  that  St 
Luke  wrote  his  GK>spel  at  a  somewhat  late  peried  of 
the  apostolic  age  ? 

185.  St.  Matthew  narrating  the  healing  of  the 
sick  brought  to  our  Lord,  adds  :  "  That  it  might  be 
fulfilled  that  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying:, 
Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknessee." 
To  which  prophet  did  he  refer  ? 

186.  Which  body  of  believers  did  St.  Pftul  call  his 
"joy  and  crown  P" 

187.  One  of  the  Evangelists,  in  alluding  to  the 
village  in  which  the  Lord's  ordinary  home  was  situated 
makes  a  citation  from  a  prophecy  which  i^  not  re- 
corded in  any  of  the  sacred  writings.  Quote  the 
words  referred  to. 

188.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  told  a  certain  person 
that  he  "  would  be  a  terror  to  himself  and  to  all  his 
friends."     Give  the  name  of  this  man. 

189.  What  plea  did  St.  Peter  urge  in  his  defence 
when  <iharged  by  those  "who  were  of  the  circum- 
cision "  with  eating  with  the  Gentiles  ? 

190.  Find  a  parallel  in  t^e  Old  Testament  to  the 
words  of  the  angel  to  Joseph  in  r^erenoe  to  the 
Infant  Christ,  Betum, "  for  they  are  dead  whosenght 
the  young  Child's  life  "  (Matt.  u.  20). 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  432. 

168.  Isa.  xzx.  28;  Amos  ix.  9. 

169.  By  Balaam's.     See  Numb.  zxzL  15,  16. 

170.  Annas  (John  xviii.  13  ;  Acts  iv.  6—20). 

171.  Ps.  lixU.  10. 

172.  James  and  John  (Luke  ix.  52 — 56). 

173.  1  Kings  xi  41.  The  book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet ;  the  prophecy  of  Ah^'ah  the  Shilopite ;  and 
in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chron.  ix.  29). 

174.  By  the  order  of  Herod  Agrippa  L  ho  was 
killed  by  the  sword  (Acts  xii.  2). 

175.  We  read  in  John  xviii.  15  that  St.  John 
obtained  admission  for  himself  and  St.  Peter  into 
the  palace  of  the  high  priest  when  our  Lord  was  con- 
veyed  thither,  and  remained  while  He  was  examined, 
and  in  Acts  iv.  13  it  is  stated  "they  took  knowledge 
of  them,  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus." 
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AMONG    THE    ROCKS. 

(WEITTEN   AT   WATCOMBB.) 


OAR  cliffs  !  ye  preaoh  unto  the  souls  of  men 
The  gathered  wisdom  of  uncounted  years 

That  stretch  into  the  past  beyond  our  ken ; 
So  star-dust  through  the  sage's  tube  appears. 
How  Tast  a  battle-field  of  hopes  and  fears 

vou  DC. 


Your  stone-leaves  furnish  for  conflicting  mi  i 

For  Error's  sophists  and  Truth's  dauntleii 

Whose  blades  must  cross,  till  sense  no  longi! 

Round  man  a  vnreath  of  mist  that  dazzles 

blinds. 

4^ 
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The  spring  has  decked  your  brows  with  loveliness — 

Tou  look  as  if  in  g^'atitude  yoa  smiled 
On  May's  white  blow  and  golden  gorse's  tress. 

Fairer  than  ringlet  of  the  fairest  child ; 

And  bluebells  quiver  to  the  sea-breeze  mild. 
Who  gently  strokes  them  with  a  viewless  hand. 

Till  faint,  sweet  music,  ravishingly  wild. 
Breathes  out  of  them,  like  strains  from  elfin-land, 
Down>floating  thence  to  die  upon  the  foam-lit  sand. 

And  in  the  sky,  shows  not  a  cloudy  curl 

To  share  the  sapphire  with  the  sea-bird's  wing. 

And  at  your  feet  the  crested  billows  hurl 
Their  snowy  tribute  from  the  Ocean  King ; 
And  ever  and  anon  their  forms  they  fling 


Against  your  rugged  sides,  and  feel  no  harm, 

But  hoarsely  taughing,  with  a  sadden  sprmg 
Leap  back  again,  creatures  that  bear  a  charm. 
Proud  nurslings  of  the  deep,  reared  by  a  monarch's 
arm. 

Ye  wondrous  piles  !  bearing  a  bygone  earth 

Within  you,  ancestors  of  worlds  to  be ! 
We  know  not  yet  the  secret  of  their  birth : 

We  shaU  know  in  our  immortality. 

We  know,  by  faith,  those  spirits  shall  be  free 
WhoiK>il  for  Truth  through  prison-bars  below; 

And  that  Great  Cause,  their  one  Creator,  He 
Shall  give  them  eyes  of  everlasting  glow 
To  pierce  creation's  depths,  and  alway  brighter  gtov 

Jane  Dno>. 


COMFORTABLE  WORDS.— Y. 

SHORT  READINGS  FOR  THE  SICK-ROOM.      BY  THE  REV.   GORDON  CALTHROP,  M.A.,  VICAR  OP  ST.   ATJGUSTDfE^ 
HIGHBURY;    AND  SELECT  PREACHER  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CAMBRIDGE. 

"My  Father's  houie."--Jolm  xir.  2  (part). 


5  HE  RE  is  spmething  very  pleasant  in 
thinking  of  heaven  as  a  home.  We 
would  not  undervalue,  of  course,  those 
other  Bible-descriptions  which  sur- 
round the  future  state  of  the  redeemed  with  a 
blaze  of  glory.  It  is  well  when  eyes,  too  much 
aocuBtomed  to  be  occupied  with  the  passing 
pageantry  of  earth,  lifl  themselves  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  gates  of  pearl  and  streets  of  gold 
above.  And  it  is  well  when  eai's,  too  often  filled 
with  the  hum  and  bustle  of  this  lower  world,  can 
catch,  in  the, occasional  pauses  of  life,  some  echoes 
firom  the  Tast  melodies  of  the  upper  sanctuary. 
But,  perhaps,  the  calm  and  repose  which  we  crave 
in  times  of  sorrow  are  best  found  in  such  a  thought 
as  that  presented  to  us  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  i 
just  quoted.  \ 

Now  consider  that  Christ  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  His  Father.  There  was  a  sense  in 
which  He  could  say — always  say,  "I  am  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  me."  And  yet  there 
was  also  a  sense  in  which  He  was  separated  from 
the  Father,  by  the  very  relation  in  which  He  stood 
•to  mankind;  ar\d  this  separation  could  only  be 
terminated  by  His  rising  again  from  the  dead  and 
ascension  into  heaven.  At  present  then  He  was 
absent  from  the  Father.  Until  His  work  was  done, 
until  His  task  was  fulfilled,  that  close  association 
and  intercourse,  for  which  His  whole  being  longed, 
could  not  become  possible.  In  Him,  at  this  time, 
the  utterance  of  the  Psalmist  found  its  truest 
expression,  "My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God.  When  shall  I  come  to  appear  before 
God  P"  And  the  people  of  Christ  partake,  in  their 
feebler  measure,  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Because 
God  is  the  Father  of  Christ,  He  is  also  the  Father 


of  Christ's  ""people,  "  My  Father  and  your  Taiher!* 
says  the  Lord.  And  though  there  is,  even  in  ihU 
world,  an  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  presence,  - 
realisation  of  the  personal  God,  which  consti- 
tutes^ the  "rest"  of  the  soul,  yet  the  ChristLn 
feels  instinctively  tliat  something  better  and 
higher  is  in  store  for  him;  and  .he  looks  for- 
ward earnestly  to  the  closer  intimacies  of  th* 
Home  above. 

It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  our  sojourn  on 
earth  is  an  altogether  unhappy  one.  No !  There 
is  an  unwholesomeness,  and  there  is  a  ting«  <^» 
insincerity  too,  about  the  language  we  BomeUQ'> 
hear  applied  to  human  life :  and  it  is  not  gratc!^> 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  depreciate  the  rich  p-- 
vision  which  God  has  made  for  our  comfort,  on  c-c: 
march  from  time  into  eternity.  But  still,  no  tree 
Christian  would  like  to  abide  here  always.  A^^ 
all,  with  all  his  thankful  recognition  of  bounti;^ 
and  mercies,  he  is  not  in  his  fatherland,  but  cnlr 
on  his  way  to  it.  His  religion  commands  him  t-^ 
enjoy,  but  forbids  him  to  rest  in  the  enjoymf'^' 
As  he  travels  onward  through  the  desert,  he  may 
gladly  welcome  the  little  oasis  with  its  green  gra-^^ 
and  the  cool  shade  of  the  feathery  palm-trees,  at. 
the  bright  water  of  the  ever-springing  founurj ; 
and,  it  may  be,  vnth  the  shadow  of  a  great  B>  ^ 
in  a  weary  land.  But  he  must  not  let  his  heart  -^ 
wrap  itself  round  the  pleasure  and  the  comfort  -^ 
that  he  should  forget  the  land  to  whidi  he  i-] 
hastening.  He  is  only  a  pilgrim,  a  stranger  ar^Q 
a  sojourner,  as  all  his  fathers  were ;  and  he  m't^ 
be  ready  to  strike  his  tent  and  move  on,  on  t>*^ 
morrow.  God  has  given  us  many  little  wells  c: 
blessing.  Family  aflTection  is  not  the  least  of  tbem- 
But  we  must  not  stay  by  them  dreaming  w^ 
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enjoying ;  we  must  gird  up  onr  loins,  and  be  up 
and  away. 

But  let  us  change  our  image.  Most  of  us  know 
what  are  the  feelings  of  children  at  school  The 
boj  is  not  unhappy  there.  He  feels,  perhaps, 
that  the  discipline  and  toil  are  necessary  to  fit 
him  for  the  business  of  life ;  and  he  bears  the  yoke 
with  some  cheerfulness.  Nor  is  ho  without  his 
boyish  pleasures  to  console  him.  But  yet  he  longs 
for  the  time  when  school  shall  be  over,  and  he 
shall  return  to  the  love  and  the  companionship  of 
his  father's  house.  And  is  it  not  so  with  Christian 
people  ?  They  are  not  miserable.  No.  For  who 
has  such  a  right  to  be  happy  as  Christians  have  P 
And  a  glow  from  heaven,  bright  as  well  as  sancti- 
fying, rests  upon  their  daily  Ufe.  Yet  they  are  like 
children  at  school.  They  are  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  In  this  school  are  many  classes ;  some 
lower,  some  higher ;  and  the  disciples  are  being 
gradually  advanced,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit,  firom  one  to  another.  But  all  are  learn- 
ing one  lesson,  a  lesson  contained  in  four  little 
words— "Thy  will  be  done."  How  hard  it  is 
sometimes  for  us  to  leam  that  lesson !  But  learnt 
it  must  be.  In  some  way  or  other  we  must  be 
made  perfect  in  it.  And  by-and-by  the  disciple 
is  removed  into  the  highest  class  ;  and  then, 
having  mastered  the  difficult  lesson,  he  is  ready 
to  be  taken  from  schooL    A  messenger  comes — 


the  grim  messenger  Death  I  But  what  matters  it  ? 
The  scholar  leaves  his  discipline,  his  tasks,  his 
restraints,  his  punishments,  to  be  taken  to  the 
repose  and  blessedness  of  his  heavenly  Father's 
Home. 

Pursue  the  idea  a  little  farther.  Imagine  the 
child  travelling  from  the  school  to  the  house.  The 
journey,  perhaps,  is  taken  by  night ;  the  road 
seems  bleak  and  comfortless ;  the  air  is  chill,  and 
whistles  through  the  trees ;  the  snow  begins  to 
fall ;  and  the  boy  shudders  as  he  steps  out  into  the 
gloom.  But  .ere  long  he  is  carried  up  to  the 
threshold  of  the  mansion.  The  door  flies  open. 
The  light  and  the  warmth  strean^  forth  ;  and  there 
are  all  his  kin  assembled  to  receive  him,  and 
loving  hand^  of  welcome  are  stretched  forth  to 
greet  his  arrival.  He  is  folded  in  his  father's 
and  mother's  arms  ;  and  in  the  calm  peacefulness 
of  his  home,  he  forgets  the  sorrows  of  his  days  of 
discipline,  and  the  discomforts  of  the  way  by  which 
he  came. 

So  with  the  Christian.  Heaven  to  him  will  be 
no  strange  place,  tenanted  by  unrecognised  and 
unrecognisable  forms.  The  Saviour  whom  he  knew 
and  loved  on  earth  will  be  there ;  friends,  relations, 
children — who  have  gone  before — will  be  there; 
and  a  burst  of  loving  joy  from  "  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,"  will  greet 
him  as  ho  enters  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city. 


THE    SINNER'S    HIDING-PL  AC  E. 

BY  THE  KEV.   T.   M.    MOKKIS,   IPSWICH. 

"And  Adam  and  his  %nfe  hid  th^nselTea  from  the  pireaenoe  of  the  Lord  God  amoagst  the  trees  of  the  giorden."— Oen.  ili  8. 
,  "Thoa  art  my  biding-place."— Pa.  xxxiL  7. 


'axing  these  two  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture together,  we  are  presented  with 
a  subject  which  weU  deserves  all  the 
attention  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  We 
Are  taoght  what  a  difference  there  is  between  hiding 
from  God  and  hiding  in  God.  We  have  two 
pictnres  here  placed  side  by  side.  First,  we  see 
conscience-stricken  and  convicted  sinners  vainly 
endeavouring  to  provide  a  hiding-place  for  them- 
selves. In  the  other  passage'of  Scripture  we  have 
called  up  to  view  that  hiding-place  of  inviolable 
security  which  the  Lord  has  provided  for  the  sin- 
'^  in  Himself.  In  the  one  case,  we  see  Adam 
and  his  wife  hiding  themselves  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden. 
In  the  other,  we  see  David  rejoicing  greatly  a^he 
diacoTers  the  hiding-place  which  has  been  provided 
for  bim  in  God.  These  two  Scriptures  set  before 
^s  what  is  ever  taking  place.  We  see  many 
mainly  seeking  to  hide  themselves  from  God ;  while 
^Ijerg,  led  by  a  truer  wisdom,  are  to  be  seen 
Teaorting  to  the  mighty  God  as  their  hiding-place 
widreftige.  * 


(1)  Let  us  look  at  these  conscience-stricken 
sinners  trying  to  hide  themselves  from  God-^that 
God  whose  law  they  have  broken,  and  against 
whose  rule  they  have  rebelled.  We  see  Adam  and 
his  wife  hiding  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden. 
Having  read  the  previous  narrative,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  inquire  as  to  the  reason  of  this  newly- 
manifested  dread  of  God,  and  reluctance  to  meet 
Him. 

Our  first  vision  of  the  world,  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  creative  hand  of  God,  is  a  very  pleasant 
and  satisfying  one.  We  see  material  order  and  per- 
fection, upon  which  Gk)d  Himself  can  look  with 
complacency.  We  see  man  created  in  God's 
likeness,  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  his  creation,  and 
enjoying  communion  with  his  Creator.  We  look 
again,  and  we  see  at  once  that  a  change  has 
occurred;  a  blight  has  fallen  upon  material  crea- 
tion, the  original  order  is  disturbed,  the  harmony 
which  once  prevailed  has  been  interrupted,  the 
crown  of  glory  no  longer  graces  the  brow  of 
man. 
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If  we  inquire  as  to  the  amaziDg  and  dieastrous 
change  which  has  passed  over  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants,  the  Bible  alone  can  famish  us  with 
the  information  we  seek.  If  we  refer  to  the 
narrative  contained  in  this  chapter,  we  find  that 
while  it  leaves  many  questions  unanswered,  it 
tells  us  all  that  we  really  need  to  know. 

We  see  man  first  in  a  state  of  innocence  and 
moral  perfection;  we  then  see  him  exposed  to 
temptation  and  falling  under  it ;  we  then  see  him 
in  a  state  of  moral  ruin  and  degradation,  shrinking 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  Maker ;  and,  finally, 
we  see  him  ignominiously  expelled  &om  that  state 
of  blessedness  in  which,  but  for  his  sin,  he  would 
have  continued. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  God's  first  inter- 
view with  Adam  after  the  Fall.  Adam,  who  has 
previously  come  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  his 
Maker,  now  dreads,  and  seeks  to  shun.  His 
presence.  He  attempts  to  hide  himself  in  the 
thick  shade  afibrded  by  the  trees  of  the  garden; 
but  the  voice  of  the  Lord  reaches  him  in  his 
hiding-place,  and  summons  him  to  an  interview 
from  which,  conscious  of  guilt,  he  shrinks. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  earliest  effects  of  sin. 
We  see  Adam  and  his  wife  attempting  to  hide 
themselves  from  that  God  in  whose  presence  and 
favour  they  had  so  recently  rejoiced.  Every  sinner 
whose  conscience  is  in  any  degree  aroused  and 
alarmed  shares  the  experience  of  these  original 
transgressors,  and  seeks  to  hide  himself— or,  at 
least,  wishes  he  could  hide  himself  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  The  moment  a  man  sins, 
he  feels  that  he  has  something  to  hide,  and  that  he 
himself  has  need  to  be  hidden.  It  was  so  with 
these  first  sinners ;  it  has  been  so  with  all  their 
descendants. 

We  not  only  see  Adam  hiding  himself,  but  we 
hear  him,  in  reply  to  God*s  inquiry,  declaring  why 
he  did  so.  He  said  unto  the  Lord—"  I  heard  Thy 
voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I 
was  naked^  and  I  hid  myself." 

Every  circumstance  is  significant.  God  enters 
the  garden  as  He  has  been  accustomed  to  do — as 
though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  part  of  God  to  indicate  His  cog- 
nisance of  man's  sin ;  but  Adam,  instead  of  coming 
forth  to  meet  his  Maker,  attempts  to  coneeal 
himself.  The  attempt  is  vain;  the  voice  of  God 
finds  him  out  in  his  hiding-place;  the  words— 
Adam,  where  curt  thou?  fills  his  guilty  soul  with 
dread.  These  words  have  more  the  character  of  a 
complaint  than  a  question.  They  reached  Adam 
not  so  much  aa  a  simple  interrogation,  as  a  sharp 
searching  demand,  a  demand  with  an  imputation 
of  guilt,  not  yet  directly  urged  ;  God  does  not 
propose  the  question  that  He»may  be  informed 
as  to  the  state  of  the  case  with  which  already  He 
is  perfectly  acquainted,  but  that  Adam  may  be 


convinced  of  the  sin,  of  the  enormity  Of  which  he 
is  still  unconscious. 

The  question  assumes  man's  altered  position— 
Where  art  thou  1  Thou  art  not  where  I  left  thee. 
Thou  art  not  what  I  left  thee !  Thou  wast  in  the 
rightful  enjoyment  of  paradise — in  the  possession 
of  immortality  ;  now  thou  art  fallen  into  a  state 
of  sin  and  perdition.  Always  till  now  thou  earnest 
forth  to  meet  me.  Why  dost  thou  shrink  and 
hide  thyself  from  my  approach  ? 

Adam  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  more  than 
that  he  is  afraid.  '^  I  heard  Thy  voice,''  he  says, 
"  (^nd  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked,  and  I  hid 
myself."  -God's  question  should  have  been  enough 
to  .roach  the  heart,  to  stir  the  conscience,  to  fill  the 
soul  with  sorrow  and  amazement,  to  elicit  imme- 
diate a^d  penitential  confession.  But,  no!  The 
deadening  infiuence  of  sin  already  declares  itsel£ 
Adam  ignores  the  imputation  involved  in  the 
inquiry,  and  in  reply  refers  to  his  material  con- 
dition, and  not  to  the  state  of  his  soul ;  he  refers 
to  his  iiakedness,  of  which  he  is  ashamed,  but  not 
to,  his  sin,  which  is  the  parent  of  shame ;  he  is 
terrified  by  the  voice  of  God,  but  not  because  of 
the  yiolation  of  His  law.  He  admits  that  he 
is.  ashamed,  that  he  is  fearful,  that  he  desires  to 
OQ^ceal  himself  from  the  presence  of  (xod ;  bat  he 
dpes^not  acknowledge,  and  is  altogether  unwilling 
to  i^iknowledge,  that  he  has  committed  sin. 

When  God  presses  upon  him  the  more  urgent 
eiSil^  ^^rching  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  has  eaten 
of  th^  ^^^  oi  the  forbidden  tree — a  question  which 
he  cpjmot  evade — we  see  Adam,  who  at  first  sought 
to  }iide  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  now 
attempting  to  avail  himself  of  the  shelter  of  a  vain 
aa4  frivolous  excuse,  and  an  excuse  as  mean  and 
co,W;ardly  as  it  was  vain  and  frivolous.  He  said, 
**The  woman  whom  Thou  gavest  to  be  with  me, 
she  gave  me  of  the  t^^ree,  and  I  did  eat."  Apology 
for  sin  is  almost  as  old  as  sin  itself.  Transgres- 
8io4  of  the  law  and  excuse  for  transgression  go 
together.  Man  sins,  and  he  casts  the  burden 
of  his  transgression  professedly  upon  the  woman, 
really  upon  God.  He  virtually  charges  God  with 
being  accessory  to  his  sin.  "  The  woman  whom 
Thou  gaveat  to  he  vrith  me^  she  gave  me  of  the 
tree,  and  I  did  eat."  He  says  t<»  God,  "  If  Thou 
hadst  not  done  that,  I  should  not  have  done 
this."  Sin,  which  belongs  to  us  more  really  than 
any  other  possession,  is  the  only  property  we 
are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  as  our  own.  Tho 
pleasure  which  attends  the  oonunission  of  sin,  or 
the  profitable  consequences  of  it,  men  are  not 
averse  from ;  but  sin  itself  they  will  not  acknow- 
ledge— that  they  always  attempt  to  hide.  Adam 
was  not  ashamed  to  commit  sin*  but  he  was 
ashamed  to  confess  it ;  and  we  soe  how  sin  at  the 
first  declared  i|is  true  character,  and  involved  the 
sinner  in  the  additional  guilt  of  criminAl  evasion. 
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We  haye  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  conduct 
of  our  first  parent,  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
becaase  he  stands  before  ns  as  the  prototype  and 
representative  of  all  who  haye  sncceeded  him  in 
the  transgression  of  God's  law.  His  conduct,  as 
we  read  of  it,  appears  very  unreasonable  ;  and  so 
it  was.  Bat  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  were  more 
nnreasonable  than  the  conduct  of  not  a  few  of 
those  who  express  their  surprise  at  it.  There  is  a 
wonderful  and  dreary  monotony  in  the  history  of 
crime ;  and  sin,  as  to  its  essential  principles  and 
leading  features,  is  ever  repeating  itself.  Men  have 
ever  been  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Adam,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  sin,  but  in  the  way  of  sinful 
excuse ;  they  have  not  only  shared  his  dread,  but 
they  have,  like  him,  though  in  different  ways, 
sought  to  hide  themselves  and  their  sins  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord. 

How  fruitfol  in  excuses  are  all  those  who  trans* 
gress  Qod'B  law  and  violate  their  own  consdenoeB ! 
How  do  they  refer  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
their  special  temptations,  the  positions  of  difficulty 
and  danger  they  have  to  occupy,  and  the  evils  of 
l^eir  necessary  companionships  P  How  seldom  do 
we  hear  sins  called  by  their  right  names,  havie 
them  exhibited  in  their  true  colours,  attributed  to 
their  sole  cause !  How  ready  are  men  to  refer  to 
anything  rather  than  the  corruption  of  their  own 
hearts  1  It  is  always  some  defect  in  early  educa- 
tion, some  peculiarity  of  temperament,  something 
over  which  they  have  had  no  control.  Their  prMe 
is  always  the  right  kind  of  pride,  and  their  avarice 
a  prudent  regard  for  the  future.  And  if  Adam 
charged  his  sin  upon  Eve,  we  are  sever  readjr 
to  charge  our  sin  upon  Adam,  and  through  Adam 
upon  God.  This  tendency,  indeed,  to  throw  some 
of  the  blame  of  sin  upon  God,  mixes  with  all  the 
lenses  for  sin  which  men  offer,  and  imparts  to 
them  a  character  of  incurable  malignancy. 

In  all  this  we  see  the  sinner  attempting  to  hide 
himself  from  Grod ;  we  see  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  sinner,  however  little  sense  he  may  have  of  the 
enormity  of  ^,  feels  that  he  has  something  to 
hide,  and  that  he  himself  needs  to  be  hidden. 

Yes,  the  sinner's  instinct  is  a  true  one,  which 
leads  him  to  seek  a  hiding-place  Every  sinner 
needs  one,  bnt  it  is  one  which  he  can  never  fashion 
or  find  for  hinxself. 

(2)  If  we  refer  to  the  other  passage  quoted  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  we  see  the  sinner  joyfully 
discovering  the  hiding-place  which  has  hepn  provided 
f<yr  Um  in  Qod.  We  have  two  pictures— Adam 
and  his  wife  vainly  attempting  to  hide  them- 
selves from  tho  presence  of  the  Lord  amongst 
the  trees  of  the  garden ;  David  rejoicing  in  the 
Joviolable  security  of  that  hiding-place  which  he 
^  found  in  God.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  God 
^^  fearfulness,  he  can  cry  out  exultingly— "  Thou 
*rt  my  hiding-place ;  Thou  shalt  preserve  me  from 


trouble ;  Thou  shalt  compass  me  about  with  songs 
of  deliverance.* 

The  general  character  of  the  pssdm  in  which 
these  words  ocicur  is  worthy  of  notice.  David  had 
sinned  against  God  very  grievously.  He  had 
experienced  the  hardening,  deadening  influence 
which  sin,  unacknowledged  and  unrepented  of, 
ever  exerts ;  but  at  last,  instead  of  continuing  to 
hide  his  sin,  he  was  led  to  confess  it,  and  to  confess 
it  to  One  who  is  ever  ready  to  forgive.  And  then 
the  sin  which  he  could  not  hide,  God  covered;  and 
the  sinner  who  could  not  hide  himself  from  the 
Lord,  was  able  to  rejoice  at  last  to  find  for  himself 
a  hiding-place  in  the  Lord. 

No  sinner  finds  a  hiding-place  in  which  he  can 
feel  safe  and  happy  (and  we  cannot  feel  happy  till 
we  feel  safe)  but  he  who,  like  David,  finds  out  God 
as  his  hiding-place.  Happy  and  safe  are  they  who 
can  look  up  to  God  in  Christ  and  say—*'  Thou 
art  our  hiding-place.  Thou  wilt  preserve  us  from 
trouble.  Thou  wilt  compass  us  about  with  songs  of 
deliverance."  This,  then,  is  the  great  lesson  which 
the  conscience-stricken  sinner  has  need  to  learn — 
that  instead  of  vainly  seeking  to  hide  himself  yVom 
God,  he  should  try  and  hide  himself  in  Grod. 
Turning  away  from  all  deceitful  and  lying  refuges, 
he  should  say,  "  Thou  art  my  hiding-place,  0  Lord," 

That  the  sinner  needs  a  hiding-place  God's 
Word  uniformly  assumes;  the  nuiny  references 
we  meet  with  in  Scripture  to  places  of  refhge, 
defence,  concealment  have  no  meaning  unless  this 
need  exists.  The  sinner's  conscience,  as  we  have 
seen,  confirms  what  Qod'B  Word  both  assumes  and 
declares.  There  is  ho  sinner  who  does  not  feel,  at 
least  occasionally,  that  he  needs  a  hiding-place. 
The  broken  law  assails  him  with  its  threatenings, 
justice  with  its  inexorable  demands,  Satan  with 
his  accusations,  his  own  conscience  with  its  re- 
proaches. Where,  O  where,  shall  the  sinner  hide  P 
where  shall  he  find  some  safe  place  of  conceal- 
ment and  refuge  P  In  Scripture  we  meet  with  this 
wonderful  but  glorious  declaration — ^that  Gk>d,  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  condescends  to  become 
the  refuge  and  hiding-place  of  His  people.  This  is 
an  idea  unto  which,  of  ourselves,  we  should  never 
have  attained,  and  one  by  the  majesty  and  magni- 
tude of  which  we  are  well-nigh  overwhelmed.  Is 
it  true  ?  we  are  ready  to  exclaim — is  it  true  that 
such  sinful,  guilty  creatures  as  we  are,  can  find  a 
hiding-place  in  God?  Yes,  wonderful  as  this  is, 
no  fact  can  be  more  certain.  In  every  age  of  the 
world  God  has  been  known  as  the  hiding-place  of 
His  people ;  and  in  every  time  of  danger  have 
they  resorted  to  Him,  and  hidden  themselves  in 
Him  until  the  day  of  evil  was  overpast. 

God  Himself— God  in  Christ— becomes  the  one 
sure  refuge  and  hiding-place  for  the  sinful  and 
endangered  children  of  men.  The  Lawgiver  Him- 
self becomes  the  refuge  of  the  transgressors  of  the 
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law,  and'yefc  in  saoh  away  that  the  law  is  magni&ed 
and  made  honourable. 

This  refuge  is  one  which  aflfords  absoltUe  and 
imjioldbUseew'ity  to  all  who  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
once  wij;hin  this  hiding-place  We  are  safe  from  all 
kinds  of  evil  and  danger.  There  are  many  hiding- 
places,  many  refuges  which  alEbrd  partial  and 
relative  concealment  and  protection;  in  them  we 
are  safe  from  certain  kinds  of  danger,  but  not  from 
all  kinds  of  danger.  Pursued  by  our  enemies,  we 
may  hide  ourselves  in  some  strong  fortress,  into 
which  they  cannot  enter ;  but  we  may  take  refuge 
there  only  to  be  smitten  down  by  famine  or  pesti- 
lence within  its  walls — but  here  we  have  absolute 
safety. 

This  refuge  is  open  to  aU  who  desire  the  con- 
cealment and  protection  it  affords.  The  various 
hiding-places,  refuges,  sanctuaries  which  have 
been  provided  for  the  endangered  and  the  guilty 
have  been,  lis  a  rule,  designed  for  certain  classes, 
and  for  them  only.  It  was  s6  with  the  cities  of 
refuge.  '  They  were  for  the  protection  of  the  unin- 
tentional homicide;  but  not  for  the  wilful  mur- 
derer, or  thief,  or  adulterer^  or  any  ordinary 
transgressor  of  the  law.  But  whoever  flees  to 
this  hiding-place,  to  this  sanctuary,  will  be  ad- 
mitted; its  gates  are  ever  open  to  all  who  seek 
the  protection  it  affords, — "None  is  excluded 
hence  bat  who  himself  excludes." 

This  refVige  is  eamly  cuxeasible.  It  is  of  no 
use  in  the  time  of  imminent,  danger,  when  every 
moment  is  of  consequence,  to  know  that  there  is  a 
safe  hiding-place  miles  and  miles  away;  to  feel 
that  if  we  were  there  we  diould  be  safe,  that  no 
harm  could  oome  to  ns.  But  then,  we  are  not 
there;  and,  nsing  all  diligence,  we  cannot  reach 
the  place  of  refuge  in  time ;  but  thie  hiding-place 
is  ever  within  reach,  it  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us.* 

The  way  to  this  hidifng-place  ia  plam^  open, 
inieUigible, ..  The  roads  leading  to  the  old  cities  of 
refuge  wer^  plainly  indicated  and  carefully  kept 
clear  of  aJyUobstructiQns.    So  it  is  with  the  way 


leading  to  this  refuge.  We  know  who  the  way  is. 
"  I,"  says  Christ,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
me."  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  wiU  in  no- 
wise cast  out."  There  are  in  the  Scriptures  some 
things  hard  to  be  understood*  but  the  way  of 
salvation  is  perfectly  plain.  No  one  who  wishes  to 
be  saved  need  stand  in  doubt.  What  can  be  more 
simple,  more  intelligible  than  the  declarations  of 
God's  Word  on  this  point  P  Where  is  he  to  be 
found  who  cannot  understand  the  faithful  saying 
which  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesos 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ? 

This  is  an  eternal  hiding-place :  the  same  age 
after  age,  generation  after  generation.  Wo  often 
in  our  travels  come  npon  old  hiding-places,  old 
refuges  which  once  were  strong  and  sufficient,  but 
which  are  so  no  longer.  There  are  fortresses 
which  were  once  deemed  impregnable,  which  the 
scienoe  of  modem  warfiEoe  would  utterly  despises 
But  if  the  Eternal  Qod  be  our  refuge.  He  will 
be  to  us  a  place  of  concealment  and  refuge  in  ajl 
generations. 

We  all,  without  exception,  need  a  hiding-place. 
The  question  is,  Are  we  seeking  to  hide  our  sin- 
fulness from  Gk>d?  If  so,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
fruidess  attempt.  Or  have  we  been  led  to  seek 
and  find  the  one  true  hiding-place  which  is  to  be 
foand  in  Gk>d  as  He  is  made  known  to  us  in  Christ 
Jesos  ?  If  BO,  we  may  well  rqjoioe  and  be  glad, 
for  nothing  shali  be  able  to  harm  us,  no  evil  thing 
shall  come  near  unto  us,  for  the  Lord»  Jehovah 
Himself,  is  as  a  wall  of  fire  ronnd  about  us,  and 
no  we£4>on  formed  against  us  shall  prosper.  If 
we  are-  there  we  ara  safe,  and  should  fe^  safe ; 
we  should  have  the  peace  which  flows  from  a 
sense  of  security.  Our  fears  should  drive  us  to 
the  refuge,  but  entering  it,  we  should  throw  our 
fears  away.  We  should  be  able  to  say,  "  Surely 
in  the  floods  of  great  waters  they  shall  not  come 
nigh  unto  me.  Thou,  O  Lord!  art  my  hiding- 
place;  Thou  shalt  preserve  me  from  trouble;  Thoa 
shalt  oompass  me  about  with  songs  of  deUverance. 


SCRIPTURE    HEROINES. 

THE  WIDOW  OF  SAREPTA, 

1  Sings  xrii. 


fHE  barrel  wasted  not,  nor  did  there  fail 
The  cruse    of  oil.       That  simple  house  was 
blees'd. 
As  holy  homes  are  always,  with  Ood*8  best^ 
Though  threatened  penury  may  make  them  quaQ — 
E'en  when  the  last  grim  foe  came  to  assail ; 
'  When  worse  than  poverty  and  want  of  bread 
.  Came  to  yon  widow — when  her  child  was  dead. 
Though^  lor  aa  awful  while,  her  iaith  was  .fcalU 


I  And  all  seemed  lost  beneath  the  avenging  rod. 
Though  tears  might  start  to  her  maternal  eye, 
Though  framed  her  lips  one  bitter  passionate  cry. 

I  She  owned  the  presence  oi^  the  man  of  Qod« 

i  And  straight  the  dear  one  lived.     E'en  though  the  sod 
Veil  your  beloved  ones  from  your  straining  sight. 
Know  they  are  living  in  God's  Home  of  Light, 

Though  in  our  faithless  accents  earth-named  Icbabod. 
•  «  Tha^lvria  d9pM:ta4"->l  Sml  in  $U 
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PRIVATE      AND      CONFIDENTIAL. 

BY  THE  RET.  W.  M.   STATHAM,  AUTHOR  OF  "WORDS  OF  HELP,"  ETC. 


BUSTBODTINQ. 

IT'S  all  very  well,  my  dear  air,  but  for 
my  part  I'm  what  yon  m^y  call  a 
plain-spoken  person,  and  I  detest  yonr 
trimmers  and  your  disguisers,  and 
you  r  bated-breath  sort  of  people.  It's 
my  habit  to  speak  out-and-out  just  what  I  think 
about  matters.  It's  everybody's  duty  to  speak 
and  to  act  straightforward-like  in  everything. 
Don't  you  think  so,  sir  P  I  like  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  People  shouldn't  do  awkward  things  if 
they  don't  want  them  talked  about.  I  don't  quite 
understand  ydu,  therefore,  sir,  when  you  say  that 
we  must  be  considerate  and  charitable,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Truth  before  any  such  poor 
pnling  sentimentality  any  day,  say  I;  and  it's 
really  too  bad  of  you  to  have  said  so  much  lately 
about  not  being  busybodies.  It's  really  quite 
iusalting  and  dreadful  to  listen  to  such  a  charge  I" 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  -M ,  I  agree  with  you  in 

saying  that  we  ought  to  dislike  trimmers  and 
didguisers,  and  those  sort  of  people ;  but  what  on 
«arth  that  has  got  to  do  with  the  question  of  busy- 
bodies,  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me.  Not  to  be 
one  thing,  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  be 
another.  Two  negatives  don't  necessitate  a  posi-, 
tive — except  when  street-boys  say,  '  I  aint  got  no 
marbles.'  We  are  certainly  not  oaJled  upon  to  be 
tattlers  because  we  are  not  trimmers  and  dis- 
^isers;  and[  as  you  like  to  be  plain-spoken,  Mrs. 

M f  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  bo  plain-spoken 

with  you.  I've  called  this  morning  purposely  to 
see  you,  because  of  a  conversation  you  had  in  my 
house  with  my  wife  about  a  neighbour  of  ours, 
^y  wife  didn't  believe  the  story  at  the  time,  and 
I  have  fonnd  out  that  it  is  utterly  and  entirely 
untrue :  but  you,  as  a  plain-spoken  person,  thought 
it  your  duty  to  talk  of  the  matter  as  a  verified 
feet. 
'"But  part  of  the  story,'  you  say,  *  is  true— you 

are  sure  of  that !'   Well,  suppose  it  is,  Mrs.  M , 

docs  plain-spokenness,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  necessitate  on  our  part  the  revelation  of  all  we 
know  ?  Why  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  pleasant 
intercourse  if  we  were  to  out  with  all  we  think  and 
all  we  know.  Suppose  your  own  little  boy  were  to 
shout  out  in  the  parlour—*  Mr.  Brown's  got  a  big 
wart  on  his  nose ;  aint  it  ugly,  ma  P '  and  to  act 
thus  in  Mr.  Brown's  very  presence.  Probably 
both  fact  and  inference  might  be  right.  Warts 
iire  warts,  and  warts  cure  ugly — specially  so  on  the 
nose ;  but  then  there  is  no  necessity,  that  I  can 
see,  for  plain-spokenness  about  it  at  all;  in  fact, 
wc  should  all  think  it  highly  seasonable  and 
reasonable  for  the  juvenile  oiender,  in  such  a 


case,  to  have  appropriate  banishment  and  early 
bed  for  his  offence.  Well,  I  can  see  no  difference 
between  that  sort  of  thing  and  outspoken  talk 
about  people's  tempers,  and  errors,  and  mistakes ! 
In  or  out  of  Mr.  Brown's  presence  we  can  talk  at 
him  or  about  him,  and  we  can  make  him  quiver 
with  wrath  and  indignation  and  not  do  him  even  an 
ounce  of  good ;  and  I  can  see  no  virtue  at  all  in 
that  sort  of  torture.  If  we  are  always  to  out  with 
the  truth,  we  shall  find  it  as  miserable  a  business 
for  ourselves  as  for  others. 

"  *  It's  all  very  well,'  you  say,  *  talking  like  that ; 
but  for  your  part,  you  like  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
plain-spoken  way  yourself.' 

"  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  M ,  if  I  very  considerably 

doubt  that  This  is  the  very  thing  I  question 
entirely;  for  I  have  ever  found  in  life  that  satirical 
people  wince  extremely  when  they  are  satirised 
themselves,  and  people  who  make  even  poor  puns 
on  other  people  can't  stand  the  slightest  joke 
themselves ;  in  fact,  they  turn  budgy  directly,  and 
don't  like  the  game  played  that  way  at  all.  For 
instance,  don't  you  remember  that  at  the  very 
commencement  of  this  conversation  you  said~- 
'  It's  really  too  bad  of  you  to  say  we  mustn't  be 
busybodies?'  Why, notwithstanding  that  I  plu- 
ralised  the  sentence,  and  said  '  we '  instead  of 
'  you,*  you  will  remember  that  you  turned  hot  and 
indignant  directly;  and  yet  if  I  had  adopted  your 
motto  of  plain-speaking*  I  should  have  said*  *  Mrs. 

M ^  X  hate  busybodies,  and  I  think  you  are 

a  busybody;'  which  is  exactly  what  I  do  think. 
Just  a  moment,  madam — ^allow  me  to  finish.  I 
am  quite  prepared  for  the  loss  of  any  little  Mend- 
ship  we  have  had.  I  have  counted  the  conse- 
quences; but  I  should  not  have  been  so  bold  if 
you  had  not  so  unflinchingly  nailed  your  colours 
to  the  mast,  and  proclaimed  yourself  a  plain- 
spoken  person  ;  but,  having  done  so,  and  knowing 
what  I  do  know,  I  am  determined  '  to  hoist  you,' 
as  the  old  proverb  says,  *  with  your  own  petard  1' 
Let  me  try  how  you  like  your  own  medicine;  for 
depend  upon  it  that  it  is  true,  as  another  proverb 
says — '  people  who  say  what  they  like,  shall  hear 
what  they  don't  like.'  Now,  the  conversation  you 
had  with  my  wife  went  no  farther,  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  than  my  own  humble  self.  But 
such  a  conversation  you  have  had  with  other 
people  ;  and  when  I  called  upon  our  neighbours 
the  other  day,  I  found  the  poor  husband  in  con- 
siderable trouble,  and  his  delicate  little  wife  in 
tears,  all  about  these  baseless  calumnies  that  you 
have  made  current ;  and  I  tell  you  plainly,  that 
their  misery  is  much  more  painful  to  me  than 
your  fhendship  is  precious.    Now,  you  know  you 
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flattered  me  just  now  by  saying  that  yen  knew 
how  straightforward  I  was>  and  that  I  was  a 
plain-spoken  man  myself;  and  I  remembered  at 
onoe  another  old  proverb—*  Who  paints  me  before, 
blackens  me  behind/  and  I  shouldn't  in  the  least 
wonder  if  you  make  some  busybody  sketches  of 
nie  sometimes ;  indeed,  I  know  you  do,  for  I  found 
one  such  etching  in  the  portfolio  of  a  friend's 
memory  the  other  day.  St.  Paul,  you  know,  was 
an  inspired  man,  a  wise  man,  and  a  very  straight- 
forward man;  and  he  warns  us  most  earnestly 
against  being  busybodies  in  other  men's  affairs. 
Now,  you  can  be  as  busy  as  you  like  about  yoar 
own  matters;  but  upon  your  own  plain-spoken 
principles,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  be  a  busy- 
body in  relation  to  other  people;  you  hurt 
other's  feelings,  you  injure  their  reputation,  and 
you  make  yourself  obnoxious  without  reaping  any 
good. 

*"A  worse  tirade  you  never  heard;  and  it's 
shameful,  detestable,  disgraceful.  You've  never 
been  called  a  busybody  before,  and  it's  enough  to 
make  you  burst  into  tears.'  Perhaps  so,  but  I 
haven't  finished  yet.  Busybodies  escape  very 
often  themselves,  because  the  attacked  ones  are 
afraid  of  them.  People  don't  like  to  catch  puff- 
adders,  for  fear  of  being  stung  unpleasantly  them- 
selves. But  if  s  fk  mistake  %  the  best  way  to  handle 
a  stinging-nettle  is  fearlessly  to  grasp  it.  There 
is  one  other  thing  also  to  be  said.  Unfortunately, 
people  in  general  like  to  hear  news  just  as  the 
Athenians  of  old  did,  and  they  raEther  encourage 
'  tattlers  to  open  out  their  padc,'  that  they  may 
amuse  themselves  with  their  pictures,  and  the 
only  excuse — ^if  excuse  it  be — for  busybodies  is 
that  people  'like  to  have  it  so.'  Poor  foolish 
souls,  alter  being  amused  themselves  they  little 
think  that  they  enter  as  figures  into  the  un- 
folded panorama  of  life,  when  the  busybody  does 
the  'show'  business  next  door.    Be  good  enough 

to  remember,  Mrs.  M ,  that  the  happiness  or 

misery  of  human  life  is  made  up  of  Mfles,  that 
character  itself  is  the  sum  of  trifles,  and  take 
care  how  you  undermine  the  fabrics  of  human 
happiness. 

"*It's  quite  a  mistake,*  you  think,  'and  I've 
quite  put  myself  out,  and  the  last  thing  in  the 
,  world  that  you  are  is  a  busybody.'  Perhaps  you 
really  think  so,  Mrs.  M ,  and  you  will  remem- 
ber the  old  lines— 

'  O  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  oonelTes  as  othen  see  us  1' 

We  are  not  perhaps  the  best  judges  of  our  own 
likenesses,  excepting  brave  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
would  msist  upon  the  huge  wart  being  painted  on 
his  face.  Plain-spoken  people  pique  themselves 
on  this  wise,  *I  like  your  honest,  down-right, 
down-straight  sort  of  people ;  never  mind  if  a  man 


is  a  bit  brusque,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  if  he  has 
a  rough  manner,  he  is  all  right  at  heart.'    It  is  in 
this  way  that  refinement,  tenderness,  considerate- 
ness,  and  charity  get  a  back-handed  slap  in  the 
face.      We,  might  truly  say  of  all   this   down- 
rightness  and  uprightness,  'These  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  left  the  others  undone.'    l^ow 
for  your  comfort,  Mrs.  M-^ — ^  this  is  quite  a  private 
and  confidential.    No  one  need  or  shall  know  a 
word  about  it  outside  these  walls.    If  you  like  to 
take  to  heart  in  a  right  way  this  little  chat,  do  ao; 
and  if  when  you  die  you  wish  '  eyes  full  of  heart- 
break '  to  look  down  into  your  tomb,  you  will  deal 
gently  even  with  the  erring;    you  will  remember 
that  you,  too,  often  stumble  in  life's  difficult  path; 
you  will  be  very  eager  to  take  '  the  beam  oat  of 
your  own  eye;'  you  wiU  be  none  the  less  fidthfuly 
but  it  will  not  be  in  a  critioal,  censorious,  or  plain- 
spoken  way.    Oh  1  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  I 
had  all  the  plain-spoken  people  in  cities,  towns, 
and  shall  I  say  specially  in  villages,  as  my  audience 
just  now!     I  would  tell  them  how  if  they  are 
feared,  they  are  also  hated ;  I  would  tell  them  that 
this  same  plain-spokenness  is  impudence,  and  an 
impudence  which,  if  exercised  towards  themaelves, 
they  would  not  stand  for  an  hoar.    I  would  re- 
oommend  them  to  take  a  dose  of  their  medicine. 
Certain  I  am  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  cure 
th^m  is  to  risk  their  friendship,  and  to  reply  when 
they  are  criticising  some  one  of  your  friends,  say 
in  appearance,  'Quite  so!    but    remember  your 
forehead  is  very  low,  and  yowr  feet  are  very  broad/ 
The&  when  the  criticism  is  mental,  *  Quite  so  I 
but  then  you,  whose  own  education  is  evidently 
so  limited,  must  try  and  show  them  a  little  sym- 
pathy.'   Or  when  the  criticism  is  moral,  'Quite 
so!  ht^  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  govern 
your  ow^}?recious  b^  temper.*    My  word!  how 
the  poor  souit  would  dance  a  fire-dance  like  the 
Bed  Indians,  or'4^ap  about  like  travellers  stong 
by  mosquitoes.    I  \guite  admit,  however,  that,  if 
a  sure  way  to  correct  them,  it  is  not  the  wisest, 
nor  the  best  way.     Chl^Jst's  way  is  the  true  one. 
Lift  them  by  your  own'a^obler  .converse  into  a 
higher  sphere  altogether;  Ijjry  and  link  your  own 
name  with   the  slandered  dj^e,  and  speak  of  a 
common  need  for  the  Saviorfr's  mercy  and  pity 
and  grace.    Try  and  show  by  ia)eech  and  manner 
how  conscious  you  are  that  we  hifve  all  done  many 
things  we  ought  not  to  have  don^and  left  undone 
many  thiogs  which  we  ought  to  htt^e  done,  and 
in  the  purer  atmosphere  of  Ohriytian  sympathy 
the  rank  weeds  of  supercilious  criticism  will  soon 

die.     Good  morning,  Mrs.   M *   I  too  have 

busybodied  sometimes  as  well  as  y(ou,  and  if  we 
keep  this  private  and  confidential  to>  ourselves,  it 
may  benefit  us  both.  Gk)od-bye,  niadam,  good- 
bye!" > 
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CHAPTEE  V. 
was  not  difficult  for  the  two 
new  acquaintanoes  to  find 
topics      for     conversation. 
Miss  Nortbcote  seemed  to 
be    inquisitive     on     every 
subject  under  the  sun,  and 
begged  Una  to  understand 
t  she  had  an  inquiring  mind, 
IS   absolutely  necessary  she 
iy  by  every  means   in    her 
notably  by  the  present  op- 
r  enlightenment,  which  Miss 
i^ysanrs    visit  afforded   her.     For    in- 
stance, she  had  a  weakness  for  Hottentots.     Would 
Una  be  kind  enough  to  tell  her  whether  6he  had 
found  them  agreeable  companions  at  the  Cape  ?  and 
especially  had  she  been  able  to  discover  whether  it 
was  pleasant  to  have  a  Hottentot  mother  ?  and  how 
about  the  sailors  on  board   ship;  had  she  frater- 
nised with  them  much  ?  and  had  she  ever  succeeded 
with  their  assistance  in  being  mast-headed  ?  which 
was  the  object  of  her  own  highest  ambition,  as  she 
should  then  at  least  feel  free  for  one  half-hour  from 
all  the  terrible  rules  and  restrictions  of  this  mono- 
tonous civilised  life.     Oh !  that  she  were  a  man ;  or 
•could  even  look  like  one ;   then  would  she  not  go 
straight  off  to  sea,  and  never  oooie  baok  again  to  be 
proper  and  polite.     And  so  wild  Will  rambted  oxr, 
talking  the    most   ineffable  noatsense,    but  letting 
gleams  of  shrewd  common  sense  occasionally  appear 
through  it  all,  which   showed  that  she  had  some 
sterling  qualities  under  her  quaint  ab9l3u^dity,  and 
that  her  vehement  inde^ndence  of  mind*  covered  a 
good  deal  of  feminine  softness,  and  kindHnesB.     At 
last,  after  she  had  insisted  that  Miss  Dysart  should 
give  her  some  idea  of  the  opinion  she  had  formed  of 
the  British  nation,  from  the  specimens  she  had  seen 
in  that  neighbourhood,  she  suddenly  said — 

"  Now  tell  me,  have  you  become  acquainted  with 
the  county  nfystery  ?" 

"  The  coimty  mystery  1   I  do  not  understand." 
"  The  county  hero  then,  he  is  aa  much  one  as-  the 
other." 

"  I  cannot  at  all  tell  who  you  mean." 
"  I  mean  Humphrey  Atherstone,  of  Atherstone  j 
hero  and  mystery,   certainly,  and  either  almost   a 
saint — or  almost  a  demon — ^no  mortal  in  this  part  of 
the  world  at  least  can  say  which." 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  him ;  though  I  heard 
of  him  as  possessing  a  splendid  old  place,  which  took 
my  fancy  immensely  when  I  saw  it  from  the  hill- 
side. But  I  had  no  idea  he  was  anything  half  so 
remarkable  as  you  seem  to  imply.    What  a  wonderful 


I  contradiction  of  terms  yoc  have  used  in  desoribiag 
'him!" 

"  Only  such  as  would  accurately  convey  the  coimtj 
sentiments  on  the  subject ;  there  is  an  extraordinaxy 
conflict  of  opinion,  some  people  believe  him  to  be 
everything  that  is  most  terribly  wicked^-capable  o! 
I  all  manner  of  cricies,  and  having  committed  not 
I  a  few ;  whilst  others  think  there  never  was  any  one 
half  so  good,  so  hoble,  so  generous,  so  public-spirited. 
For  instance,  to  show  you  I  ^  am  not  speaking  at 
random,  my  mother  and  the  rector  are  convinced 
that  he  is  nothing  less  than  an  iniquitous  monster; 
while  my  father  and  Bupert  are  disposed  to  be  mildly 
charitable,  and  Dr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  ECnight,  doctor 
and  lawyer,  consider  that  he  is  endowed  with  every 
imaginable  virtue :  my  own  astute  judgment  is  still 
at  fault  respecting  him,  but  I  incline  to  the  worst." 
'*  All  this  is  very  bewildering,  but  of  course  yon 
have  excited  my  curiosity  to  an  unendurable  extent, 
and  you  must  really  do  your  best  to  satisfy  it  now  by 
all  the  explanations  you  can  give.  Please  to  begin 
systematically.  You  said  he  was  a  hero,  a  mystery, 
and  a  saint  or  a  demon.  Now,  first  of  all,  why  a 
hero?" 

"  Because  a'  man  who,  in  the  prime  >  of  life,  with 

wealth  sufficient  to  gratify  the  most  luxurious  and 

extravagant  tastes,  with  undoubted  talent,  a  stately 

presence,  and  a  strong  self-controlled  character  which 

would  make  him  a  power  aniong  his  equals,  chooses  to 

^ut  himself  out  from  the  public  stage  of  the  world, 

I  from  every  diannel  of  pleasure  or   ambition,  and 

devote  his  fortune,  his  intellect,  his  irhde  existence, 

I  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates,  and  tiie  care  of  bis 

;  tenantry,  and  the  numerous  poor  people  connected 

1  with  him,  is  surely  a  hero  in  the  strictest  sense  of 

I  the  word." 

I      *'  I  should  think  so  certainly,  if  he  does  it  really 
j  with  a  view  to  benefit  his  people,   and  not  simply 
from  some  eccentric  fancy." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  on  tiiat  p<^nt,  because 
before  he  came  into  possession  of  the  property  few 
men  enjoyed  life  more  than  he  did.  But  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  can  find  any  personal  pleasure  in  the 
hard,  austere,  laborious  existence  he  leads  now.  His 
whole  energies  are  devoted  to  improving  the  con- 
dition of  his  labourers,  and  turning  his  land  to  good 
account;  he  has  built  model  oottages,  converted 
public-houses  into  temperance  clubs,  restored  the 
parish  church  which  stands  on  his  ground,  built  a 
mission  chapel  for  the  outlying  hamlets,  and  founded 
all  manner  of  industrial  and  charitable  institutions. 
He  is  at  work  early  and^te  on  these  matters,  and 
says  he  has  no  time  to  go  into  society.  The  only 
relaxation  he  seems  to  allow  himself  is  an  occasional 
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gallop  on  a  huge  black  horso,  for  whioh  lie  has  an 
especial  affection.'* 

"  Well,  yon  have  certainly  made  out  his  claim  to 
be  a  hero— at  least  in  the  nineteenth  century;  it  is 
not  exactly  the  description  of  amedioval  knight;  but 
how  is  he  a  mystery?" 

**  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  living  in  a  county 
abaolutely  replete  with  charming  young  ladies,  and 
whe  yet  announces  publicly,  that  he  never  means  to 
marry,  is  a  decided  mystery  ?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that ;  many  men  remain 
unmarried." 

"  But  not  imder  such  oircnmstances.  Humphrey 
Atherstone  is  the  last  of  his  race ;  if  he  were  to  die 
unmarried,  there  would  be  no  heir  to  a  property 
which  has  passed*  from  father  to  son  for  ages  upon 
ages.  And  it  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  he 
has  the  most  deeply-rooted  attachment  to  the  old 
home  of  his  ancestors,  and  has  always  been  noted  for 
his  intense  family  pride.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
tfa&t  he  should  be  willing  to  let  the  ancient  Abbey 
pass  to  strangers  in  name  and  blood." 

**  Perhaps  he  may  change  his  mind,  as  men  often 
do,  when  the  right  woman  comes,  in  their  way." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will.  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  his 
lawyer,  told  my  father  that  Mr.  Atherstone  had  asked 
him  to  make  it  as  public  as  he  could,  that  it  was 
hifl  inviolable  determination  to  remain  single,  and 
he  said  also  that  he  had  made  a  will  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  which  was  of  a  very  extra- 
ordina^  nature.  Of  comrse  he  revealed  nothing  of 
its  contents,  and  I  suppose  it  was  rather  a  breach  of 
honour  in  a  lawyer  to  say  as  much  as  he  did;  but  it 
was  perfectly  plain,  from  the  way  he  spoke,  that  he 
thooght  there  was  some  straoige  secret  lying  at  the 
root  of  this  predilection  for  a  single  life,  which  was 
as  much  hid  from  him,  in  spite  his  having  drawn  up 
the  win,  as  from  every  one  else." 

"Well,  I  admit  you  have  proved  Mr.  Atherstone 
to  be  a  mystery,  and  your  description  of  his  good 
deeds  shows  why  he  might  be  considered  a  saint  by 
some  i>eople ;  but  why  should  any  one  think  him  a 
demon?" 

"Partly  from  a  species  of  instinct  which  affects 
many  people  with  regard  to  him,  myself  included; 
partly  because  the  extraordinary  change  which  came 
over  him  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death  gave  rise  to 
rather  uncomfortable  suspicions  respecting  him." 

"Not  that  he  murdered  him,  surely  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  people  are  never  expected  to  go  so  far  as 
that  in  these  moderate  days;  besides,  Humphrey 
Atherstone  was  passionately  attached  to  his  uncle ; 
but  these  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  man's  death  took 
place  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  caused  by 
the  agitation  of  a  violent  quarrel  between  himself  and 
his  nephew.  He  was  quite  weU  before  it  took  place, 
and  dead  an  hour  after.  Of  course,  this  alone  was 
startling,  but  it  was  the  change  which  was  observed 
in  Mr*  Athentone  from  that  very  day  which  made 


people  take  a  pregudice  against  him.  He  had  not 
been  even  a  hero  before  that,  though  he  had  always 
taken  an  interest  in  the  tenantry,  and  he  was  not  in 
the  least  a  mystery.  He  went  into  society  like  every 
one  else,  and  he  seemed  quite  to  intend  being  married 
some  day.  I  believe  my  prophetic  mother  intended 
him  for  me  in  due  course,  but  he  never  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  me,  as  I  was  unhappily  not  out 
of  the  schoolroom.  Ah !  if  he  had !  do  you  not  think 
it  would  have  affected  his  whole  career  ?"  and  Will 
half  closed  her  merry  black  eyes  with  a  sentimental 
air. 

Una  laughed,  but  she  was  too  much  interested  in 
the  strange  story  she  was  hearing  to  encourage  an 
int^Tuption  to  it.  &he  went  on  eagerly  with  her 
questions.  "Was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  unde  and  nephew  ever  known  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  all  came  out,  for  there  was  both  an 
inquest  and  a  trial.' 

"A  trial  of  Mr.  Atherstone  ?' 
"Oh  no,  of,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  con- 
cerning whom  the  dispute  arose.     I  must  go  back  a 
long  way  to  make  you  understand  it  all.      Tou  must 
know  that  dd  Maurice  Atherstone,  the  imde,  had  in 
his  day,  quarrelled  with  his  father,  for  a  passionate 
!  temper  is  the   invariahle   characteristic   of  all  the 
members  of  this  family,  and  in  his  rage  he  declared 
•  he  would  go  abroad,  and  never  come  back  till  the  old 
man  was  dead,  and  ho  kept  his  word.*"     His  olLly 
brother,  younger  than  himself,  had  died  just  before, 
but  ihe  widow  and  child  he  left,  the  Humphrey  of 
I  the  present  day,  were  living  at  Atherstone,  and  the 
I  old  man  in  his  anger  against  his  eldest  son,  declared 
I  he  wished  to  have  no  other  heir  than  this  grandchild, 
I  and  always  brought  him  up  as  the  future  possessor 
of  Atherstone.    In  due  time  this  choleric  old  gentle- 
man also  died,   and  Maurice  came  back,  after  an 
absence  of  some  years,  to  enter  on  his  inheritance. 
'  Ho  brought  with  him  a  great  many  curious  animals 
and  birds  from  the  Mauritius,  and  as  part  of  the  live 
stock  a  dark-faoed,  foreign-looking  little  boy,  who 
talked  some  strange  language,  and  wore  a  very  pic- 
I  tnresque  costume.      Maurice   Atherstone  explained 
that  he  was  a  little  Malay  to  whom  he  had  taken 
a  fancy,  and  he  let  him  run  wild  about  the  place, 
and  used  to  play  with  him  as  if  he  were  a  tame 
idtten,  or  I  should  rather  say  a  little  tame  tiger, 
for  as  the  boy  grew  older  he  developed  many  of 
the   qualities   of    that   interesting    beast  of    prey. 
Mr.  Atherstone  took  care  that  Edwards,  by  which 
name  he  said  the  child  had  been  baptised,  should 
have  a  good  education,  and  he  became  thoroughly 
Europeanised.     As  he  grew  up,  he  proved  to  be 
excessively  clever,  but  with  a  subtle,  cunning  sort 
of  devemesB  which   made   him    really  dangerous, 
for  he  seemed  besides  to  have  the  most  singpilarly 
evil  disposition,   which  no  amount  of   training  in 
good  principles  could  counteract.      He  was  deeply 
false,  cruel  to  an  extent  which  made  him  as  a  child 
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torture  every  animal  that  was  weaker  than  him- 
self; and  later  he  seemed  to  have  bnt  one  motive 
in  all  that  he  did»  and  that  was  to  gratify  his  own 
vicious  inclinations  at  any  cost  of  suffering  to  those 
who  might  stand  in  his  way.  The  only  person 
whom  he  deceived  as  to  the  real  depravity  of  his 
character  was  his  master,  Mr.  Atherstone,  who  showed 
him  from  first  to  last  an  extraordinary  f avour,  and 
on  whom  he  was  always  fawning  with  a  semblance  of 
the  most  devoted  affection.  The  old  man  employed 
him  as  a  sort  of  secretary,  and  besides  the  high 
salaiy  he  received,  Edwards  managed  to  get  an  inb- 
mense  deal  of  money  out  of  him,  which  he  squandered 
in  secret  transactions  on  the  turf,  and  in  gambling 
and  betting  and  all  sorts  of  wickedness  far  beyond 
mere  extravaganoe.  He  used  to  go  and  spend  weeks 
in  London  on  the  plea  of  transacting  business  for 
Mr,  Atherstone,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  he  appropriated  to  his  own  use  sums  of  money 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  master  for  other  purposes. 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  Maurice  Atherstone 
ever  had  with  his  nephew,  to  whom  he  was  really 
much  attached,  was  on  the  subject  of  this  wretched 
man.  I  believe  Humphrey  simply  abhorred  him,  and 
naturally  enough,  for  he  saw  through  the  outward 
mask  of  deceit  which  blinded  the  old  man,  and  was 
perfectly  aware  of  all  the  nefarious  proceedings 
which  Edwards  caxzied  on  under  it, — ^in  fact,  the  two 
men  had  always  been  in  collision  from  the  time  that 
they  had  been  children  together  at  the  Abbey.  As  a 
boy,  Humphrey  was  perpetually  interfering  between 
Edwards  and  his  victims,  rescning  miserable  dogs 
and  cats  from  his  cruel  hands;  and  he  used,  I 
believe,  to  get  into  continual  disgrace  with  Maurice 
Atherstone  for  inflicting  summary  punishment  on 
the  horrible  little  Malay,  who  invariably  succeeded  in 
persuading  his  master  that  he  was  the  sufferer  by  an 
unprovoked  assault.  When  Edwards's  crimes  became 
more  serious,  later  in  life,  Humphrey  tried  in  vain  to 
open  his  uncle's  eyes  to  the  real  nature  of  the  man 
in  whom  he  trusted  so  implicitly,  but  if  he  ever 
succeeded  in  proving  any  of  his  evil  deeds  so 
completely  that  Mr.  Atherstone  could  not  deny  them, 
he  stUl  always  condoned  the  offence,  and  persisted  in 
retaining  the  Malay  in  his  service.  At  last  the 
climax  came,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  Maurice  Ather- 
stone. Bjamphrey  suddenly  discovered  that  Edwards 
had  forged  his  master's  name  to  a  cheque,  for  a  very 
considerable  sum,  and  the  whole  circumstances  were 
so  iniquitous  that  he  did  not  suppose  his  unde 
could  possibly  refuse  to  let  the  law  take  its  course, 
and  to  avoid  any  attempt  at  escape  on  the  part  of 
Edwards,  he  had  him  taken  into  custody  before 
he  communicated  the  facts  to  his  uncle.  This  was 
the  cause  of  the  terrible  quarrel  which  resulted  in 
Mr.  Atherstone's  death;  his  fury  and  indignation 
against  his  nephew  for  this  act  were  so  violent  that 
he  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  lived  only  one  hour 
afterwards.     What  passed  between  Humphrey  and 


the  dying  man  during  that  hour  no  one  knows, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  there  lies  the  key  to  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  him  now.  The  very  few 
facts  that  are  known  as  to  Mr.  Atherstone's  last 
moments  were  told  by  Dr.  Burton,  who  was  called 
in  when  the  fatal  attack  came  on,  but  who  found 
the  case  so  completely  hopeless  that  he  plainly  told  ' 
the  old  man  he  could  do  nothing  for  him,  as  his 
life  was  ebbing  away  swiftly  and  surely.  Mr. 
Atherstone  at  once  intimated  that  he  wished  to  be 
left  alone  with  his  nephew ;  and  Dr.  Burton  went  oat 
of  the  room,  bnt  remained  within  calL  He  could  hear 
the  low  murmur  of  voices,  but  diatingpished  no  words, 
tiU  suddenly  after  a  little  time  there  came  a  stifled 
cry  from  Humphrjay.  The  doctor  rushed  in,  and  saw 
him  standing  up,  rigid,  with  his  hands  clenched 
together,  beside  the  ooueh  on  which  his  unde  was 
laid,  and  his  face  of  so  ghastly  a  hue,  that  he  looked 
almost  more  death-like  than  the  dying  man  himself. 
Maurice  Atherstone  was  looking  up  at  his  nephew 
with  a  haggard,  half -despairing  glance,  and  strug- 
gling almost  with  his  last  breath  to  utter  some  words. 
By  a  supreme  effort  he  managed  to  gasp  out»  in 
broken  syllables,  'Humphrey! — see  justice  done; 
promise '  and  then  sajnk  back  and  died.'* 

"  He  must  have  repented  of  his  anger  then,  at  the 
last,  and  wished  Edwards  to  be  convicted,"  said  Una. 

"  So  Dr.  Burton  thought,  and  every  one  else ;  bnt 
if  it  was  so,  Humphrey  Atherstone  did  not  act  upon 
it.  That  is  just  one  of  his  proceedings  which  people 
think  so  strange.  The  first  thing  he  did,  before  his 
nnde  had  been  dead  a  day,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  affair,  so  far  as  Edwards  was  oonoemed ;  be 
paid  the  money  himself  to  the  bank  on  which  the 
forged  cheque  had  been  drawn ;  dedored  at  the  trial 
that  the  matter  had  been  explained  by  Mr.  Ather- 
stone before  his  death,  and  had  Edwards  liberated, 
as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  believed  that  he  made  it 
a  condition  with  the  Malay  that  he  diould  leave  the 
country  at  once,  which  the  man  did;  but  he  verj 
composedly  left  his  wife  and  children  behind  him." 

"  Was  Edwards  married  then  ?" 

"Yes,  I  forgot  to  tell  you;  when  he  was  quite 
young,  not  more  than  twenty,  he  married  a  handsome 
gipsy  girl,  whom  he  encountered  in  some  of  his 
vagabond  expeditions.  I  believe  old  Mr.  Atherstone 
was  very  much  annoyed  when  he  suddenly  brought 
her  home  with  him ;  but  in  spite  of  that  he  had  the 
marriage  ceremony  repeated  at  the  parish  church 
here,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  she  was  really  his 
wife,'  and  then  he  gave  them  a  cottage  on  the  estate, 
and  was  very  kind  to  them.  Humphrey  Atherstone 
supported  the  family  entirdy  during  Edwards's 
absence ;  but  I  hear  that  the  man  has  returned  to 
this  neighbourhood." 

"What  a  very  strange  story  it  is  aJtogsther;  but 
it  seems  to  me,  though  the  circumstances  of  old  Mr. 
Atherstone's  death  were  certainly  very  painful,  that 
they  contain  no  clue  to  the  secret  of  the  change 
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{Draivu  by  M.  Fitzgerald.) 

*'  Waiting  there, 
Ab  ever,  on  the  crowded  quay, 
With  longing  face,  so  fond,  so  fair, 
To  meet  and  greet  me  home  from  sea.'* 


THE  SAILOR'S  DREAMT  pait  All- 
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vhich  jou  say  has  taken  place  in  his  nephew  since 
then." 

"  No,  yon,  are  quite  right,  they  do  not,  and  that  is 
just  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  think  there 
must  be  something  wrong." 

''Something  mysterious  there  clearly  is,"  said 
Una;  "and  I  confess  all  you  have  told  me  makes 
me  feel  the  greatest  possible  curiosity  to  see  Mr. 
Atherstone.'* 

At  that  moment  a  step  sounded  on  the  path  which 
led  along  the  river-bank,  past  the  spot  where  Miss 
Northcote  and  Una  were  sitting,  and  as  they  looked 
up  they  saw  a  gentleman  advancing  rather  slowly 
towards  them, 

£[e  was  a  tall  man,  broad-shouldered  and  strongly 
built,  but  with  an  air  of  distinction  and  refinement, 
which  prevented  his  somewhat  massive  proportions 
from  giving  him  the  least  appearance  of  coarseness. 
He  had  a  strikingly  intelleotual  face  with  an  un- 
mistakable look  of  power,  and  with  strong  indications 
of  a  passionate  temperament  in  the  dark,  closely- 
meeting  brows  and  the  finely-cut  nostril;  Ms  haughty, 
determined  expression  would  .have  been  almost  re- 
pelling but  for  the  wonderful  softness  of  his  large 
hazel  eyes,  and  a  certain  sweetness  in  the  curve  of 
the  lips — ^which,  however,  were  scarcely  to  be  seen 
under  his  thick  black  beard. 

Lifting  his  hat  to  Mias  Northcote  as  he  came  up 
to  her,  he  showed  a  broa4»  well-developed  forehead, 
bronzed  with  the  son,  the  effect  of  which  was  some- 
what neutralised  by  the  masses  of  dark  hair  that 
iraved  over  it.    Altogether,  he  was  a  remarkable- 


looking  man,  and  one  who  would  not  have  escaped 
notice  even  in  a  crowd. 

Una  observed  with  some  interest  the  peculiar 
quietude  of  his  manner  and  the  vibrating  tones  of 
Ms  deep  voice,  as  he  paused  for  an  instant  beside 
Miss  Northcote,  and  asked  if  he  should  find  her 
father  at  home.  She  answered  that  he  certainly 
would,  as  she  had  left  Mm  with  Colonel  Dyaart,  who 
was  still,  as  she  knew,  at  the  Manor,  whereupon, 
bowing  silently,  the  gentleman  passed  on  and  was 
very  soon  completely  lost  to  sight  among  the  trees  of 
the  park. 

WiU  Northcote  waited  till  Ms  footfall  had  entirely 
died  away,  and  then,  lying  back  on  the  bank,  she 
went  into  fits  of  laughter,  from  wMch  she  could 
not  recover  herself  for  some  minutes. 

Una  sat  watching  her,  much  amused  at  her 
merriment,  without  having  the  least  idea  what  was 
the  cause  of  it,  till  at  last  Will  composed  herself 
sufficiently  to  speak. 

"Never  was  a  more  opportune  encounter,"  she 
said ;  "  we  neiDd  no  longer  have  the  slightest  doubt 
to  what  class  of  beings  the  gentleman  belongs,  whose 
Mstory  I  have  heen  telling  you.  Ton  >now  who  it 
is  that  appears  whenever  people  are  speaking  about 
Mm;  even  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  you  must 
have  heard  the  proverb." 

"Miss  Northcote  I   you  do  not  mean  to  say " 

Una  stopped,  she  could  hardly  have  told  why. 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  you  have  just  seen  Humphrey 

Atherstone." 

{ToheeanUmued,} 


THE    SAILOR'S    DREAM. 


T^  DREAMT  we  put  to  port  last  night, 

nk        I  trod  the  old  familiar  quay, 

-^    And  you  were  standing  clad  in  wMte, 

With  hands  outstretched  to  welcome  me. 
You  pointed  to  the  great  black  ships 
And  then  towards  the  starry  skies, 
The  moonlight  on  your  pale,  pale  lips. 
And  tears  were  in  your  dear  grey  eyes. 

We  were  alone  there,  you  and  I, 

The  silent  town  rose  gaunt  and  black. 
We  only  heard  the  wind  go  by 

The  moonlit  water  at  our  back. 
I  held  your  hands,  my  heart  beat  fast ; 

I  called  you,  but  you  never  spoke. 
And  then  into  the  dark  you  past. 

And  left  me  speechless,  and  I  woke. 


There  in  my  hammock  as  I  swayed. 

Sudden  the  place  grew  all  a-gleam. 
Far  bells  a  mystic  music  made, — 

I  knew  the  sign,  I  read  my  dream ; 
I  shall  not  find  you  at  our  hearth. 

Sweet  wife,  I  know  it  now  full  well. 
For  you  are  gone  away  from  earth. 

And  entered  where  the  angels  dwelL 

I  shall  not  find  you  waiting  there. 

As  ever  on  the  crowded  quay. 
With  longing  face,  so  fond,  so  fair. 

To  meet  and  greet  me  home  from  sea. 
But  dwelling  in  my  lonely  town. 

Or  in  my  sMp  upon  the  main, 
I  feel  you  look  with  blessing  down, 

I  know  we  two  may  meet  again. 

F.  E.  Wkatheelt,  B.A. 
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THE  QUIVER. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  CHARACTEKS.    Second  SERiEa.    No.  15.    Cheist.  Paet  VII.    Christ  Shariko  Sorrow. 


Chapter  to  he  read — Luke  vii, 
SK  what  was  prophesied  as  to  the  life  of 
Christ  (Isa.  liii.  3).  How  did  He  prove 
a  "man  of  sorrows?"  Describe  the 
poverty  of  His  birth  and  early  Hfe; 
afterwards,  no  home,  rejected  by  the 
Jews,  persecuted  in  His  own  city,  Nazareth  (Luke  iv. 
29),  tired  at  the  well  (John  iv.  6),  hungry  in  the 
wilderness,  suffering  pain  on  the  cross.  All  these 
His  own  personal  sufferings.  What  others  did  He 
have  ?  When  do  people  feel  pain  besides  for  them- 
selves ?  This  called  '*  sympathy,"  or  "  feeling  with" 
other  people.     Shall  see  how  'Christ  had  this. 

I.  Christ  at  Nain.  (Read  Luke  vii.  11 — 16.) 
(1)  The  vndow.  Sh«w  what  a  sad  story.  Picture 
the  widow  and  her  son  living  together ;  her  comfort 
in  him  after  her  husband's  death ;  her  grief  when  he 
fell  sick ;  the  watch  by  the  bedside ;  her  despair  at 
his  death.     She  was  probably  left  destitute.     Could 

'  any  lot  be  harder  ?  (2)  ChrisVs  compassion.  Describe 
the  funeral  procession  coming  out  of  the  gate; 
Christ's  eye  upon  the  scene ;  taking  all  in  at  one 
glance — the  bearers  carrying  the  open  coffin;  the 
widow  following,  weeping ;  friends  crowding  round. 
No  husband  to  lean  upon ;  no  child  to  take  by  hand. 
So  Christ's  compassion  stirred.  What  does  it  show 
as  to  Christ's  two-fold  nature  ?  was  really  "  bone 
of  our  bone,"  touched  with  same  feelings  (Heb.  ii. 
18,  iv.  15).  (3)  Chrises  help.  Ask  the  difference 
between  Christ's  compassion  and  that  of  crowd. 
They  did  what  they  could;  went  with  her,  wept 
with  her,  offered  little  att€nti9ns — could  do  no  more. 
What  did  He  do  ?  Why  did  He  tell  the  mother  not 
to  weep  ?  Words  contain  a  promise.  Then  with  a 
word  raised  the  man  to  life,  and  restored  to  his 
mother. 

Application.  (1)  This  lyiiracle  especially  for 
mourners.  Sometimes  all  feel  lonely;  dearest  one 
removed;  friends  fail;  honours  hoped  for  fade;  feel 
all  alone,  no  good  to  any  one,  and  cared  for  by  none. 
To  such  Christ  says,  "  Weep  not."  Show  how  viiin 
are  all  earthly  hopes ;  love  of  earthly  things  must 
bring  sorrow.  (2)  Chrisfs  sympathy  unchanged.  He 
still  the  same  (Heb.  xiii.  8).  Ascended  with  human 
nature ;  still  known  in  heaven  as  the  *'  Lamb  slain." 
Hence  may  count  on  His  sympathy  and  compassion. 
(3)  Christie  help  pledged  in  trouble.  Ask  who  was 
the  first  martyr,  and  how  sight  of  Christ  helped  him 
(Acts  vii.  57).  May  not  give  what  we  want,  but  will 
give  better  things.  Dead  soul  raised  to  life  (Eph.  ii. 
1) ;  Holy  Spirit  in  heart,  Jbc. 

II.  Christ  at  Bethaky.  (John  li.)  The  chapter 
is  too  long  to  be  read  entire,  and  the  story  being 
familiar  may  at  once  be  questioned  upon.  Draw  out 
the  following  points.      (1)   The  object  of  the  miracle. 


(a)  How  long  was  Lazanis    dead    before   raised? 
AVhy  did  Christ  delay  P    Whose  faith  did  He  want  to 
establish  ?    See  the  question  of  the  disciples  (ver.  8), 
and  of   Martha   (ver.  24).      (6)  From  ver.  4  show 
another  object.   What  miracle  first  showed  His  glorj  ? 
This  would  far  more.    Ask  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
resurrection;  also  show  from  Acts  xvii.  32,  xivi.  8, 
how  incredible  it  was  thought  that  any  one  should 
rise  from  the  dead.      How  much  then  would  such  a 
miracle  add  to  Christ's  glory,      (c)  A  third  object  of 
course  to  restore  Lazarus  to  his  sisters.     (2)  Christ 
with  Martha  and  Mary,    Remind  of  Martha's  previous 
activity ;   so  now  comes  to  meet  Christ.     Point  out 
the  implied  reproach  and  ignorance  of  Christ  in  ver. 
21,    22.      Needed    plain    teaching    as    to    Chrisfs 
Divinity.    Had  missed  some  of  His  words  previously. 
Now  convinced  and  believes  (ver.  27.)      Show  how 
Mary  says  same  as  Martha,  only  omitting  last  part, 
that  Christ  must  ask  God  to  raise  him.    Now  picture 
out  the  scene  similar  to  the  miracle  at  Nain ;  the 
sisters  surrounded  by   weeping   and    sympathising^ 
friends;    Christ   Himself  moved   to    tears,    though 
knowing  what  He  would  do.      Why  did  He  weep? 
Death  always  a  sad  sight,  body  turning  to  corrup- 
tion, most  loathsome — all  fruits  of  sin;    sisters  in 
sorrow ;  many  Jews  unbelieving  in  Christ's  powei>— 
all  helped  to  move  His  pity.      (3)  Christ  ai  the  grave. 
Describe  our  Lord  calmly  giving  commands ;  Martha 
remonstrating  at  the    stone  being   moved,  showing^ 
unbelief  still ;  Mary  silently  watching,  trusting  fuUy 
in  her  beloved  Lord.     The  Jews,  all  expectant,  doing 
as  bid.     Then  the  wonderful  sight — ^the  dead  coming 
to  life.     No  wonder  had  effect  that  many  believed. 

Application.  Ask  how  many  Christ  raised  to  life. 
Jairus'  daughter  just  dead.  Young  man  carried  out. 
Lazarus  four  days  buried.  Show  how  the  general 
resurrection  only  one  step  further.  What  became  of 
them  all?  But  these  shall  live  for  ever — where? 
Remind  of  Christ's  words  to  Martha  (ver.  25.)  Shov 
that  there  is  a  resurrection.  Now,  '*om  the  death  of 
sin,  and  those  who  share  that,  and  rise  to  new  life 
with  Christ  here,  will  appear  at  resurrection-day  with 
Him  in  glory  (Col.  iii.  3,  4), 

Questums  to  he  answered, 

1.  Give  passages  which  show  that  Christ  was  a 
man  of  sorrows. 

2.  How  did  Christ  show  compassion  to  the  widov 
of  Nain  ? 

3.  What  lessons  does  that  miracle  teach  t2b  ? 

4.  How  many  people  did  our  Lord  raise  to  life  ? 

5.  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Martha  and  Maiy  when 
with  Christ  at  the  funeral. 

6.  Wbat  spiritual  resurrection  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  P    Give  texts. 
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SHAG    AND    DOLL. 


A   STORY   OP   TWO    HOMELESS    LITTLE   ONES,    IN   FOUR   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 
[HAG  did  nob  awake  again  until  it  was 
broad  daylight.  Doll  seemed  to  be  still 
fast  asleep,  and  his  first  thought  was 
that  he  would  not  disturb  her ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  jacket  he  had  put  arovind 
her,  the  hand  he  touched  felt  very  cold,  whilst  her 
face,  though  always  pale,  looked  so  very  very,  white, 
Hiat  Shag,  after  sitting  watching  her  for  some 
moments,  suddenly  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  bending 
over  her  said,  "Doll — Doll  1  wake  up;  it's  time, 
Doll  dear,  for  youVe  been  asleep  ever  so  long.  Just 
open  your  eyes  onc<,  Doll — for  a  minutfe — and  speak 
to  me,  and  then  you  may  go  to  sleep  again." 

Bat  the 'little  form  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 
Then  Shag  covered  the  still  quiet  face  with  his 
warm,  passionate  kisses ;  but  Doll,  who  had  always 
hitherto  responded  to  his  embraces  by  throwing  her 
dinging  arms  around  his  neck,  still  neither  moved 
nor  spoke.  The  waxen  features  looked  as  if  chiselled 
in  alabaster,  whilst  the  tiny  face  wore  an  air  of  such 
deep  and  perfect  repose — nay,  more,  there  was  an 
expression  of  such  wondrous  happiness  stamped 
upon  it,  that  Shag  murmured  at  length,  "She's 
gone !  Doll's  gone  to  that  home  she  was  a  longing 
80  for  ever  since  we  first  heard  tell  on  it.  I  never 
see  her  look  so  happy — nevei>— but,  oh!  whatever 
shall  I  do  without  her  ?  Oh,  Doll— Doll !  how  could 
you  go  and  leave  me  all  alone?"  he  said,  half- 
reproachfuUy,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief,  whilst  loud 
Bobs  shook  his  whole  frame. 

He  threw  himself  down  beside  the  child's  still 
form,  clasping  it  tightly  to  him,  as  though  afraid  of 
losing  these  precious  remains — all  that  was  left  to 
him  of  dear  little  Doll.  And  so  he  moaned  and 
sobbed,  until,  worn  out  with  the  violence  of  his  grief, 
he  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  he  again 
opened  his  eyes,  and  sitting  up  began  to  mb  them 
in  a  bewildered  manner.  He  was  conscious  of  some 
oppressive  weight,  of  some  heavy  burden;  but  for 
the  moment  he  seemed  unable  to  comprehend  what 
it  was.  When,  however,  his  glance  fell  upon  the 
marble  face  and  motionless  form  beside  him,  recol- 
lection came,  bringing  with  it  a  terrible  sense  of 
woe  and  desolation.  Just  then,  too,  his  hand  came 
against  something.  It  was  the  remainder  of  the 
loll  which  Doll  had  wished  him  so  much  to  finish 
tiw  night  before,  and  which  he  had  insisted  upon 
kee^  for  her  breakfast. 

•*Aht  she  has  no  need  of  breakfast,"  reflected 
Sttg  with  a  pang,  and  a  fresh  burst  of  tears,  as  he 
looked  at  the  roll  which  he  had  hastened  to  bring 
^  so  joyfully,  fondly  hoping  it  would  be  the  saving 


of  her  life.  He  laid  it  down  again  imtasted.  He 
wasn't  hungry  himself,  somehow.  He  tried  a  mouth- 
ful, but  it  seemed  to  choke  him. 

Glancing  up  at  that  instant,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
poor,  lean,  half-starved-looking  dog  prowling  about 
near ;  and,  on  catching  Shag's  eye,  which  was 
fastened  pityingly  upon  him,  the  animal  timidly 
ventured  nearer.  Shag's  compassion  was  aroused 
by  the  creature's  miserable  appearance.  He  held  oi\t 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  the  dog  eagerly  snatched  at  it. 
Another  and  another  piece  was  broken  off  and 
thrown  to  him,  until  the  last  morsel  was  gone,  when 
the  animal,  lying  down  at  the  feet  of  his  new  friend, 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  grateful  expression  in. 
his  patient  eyes,  and  gently  wagged  his  taiL 

Shag  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  rested 
his  tear-stained  cheek  upon  his  rough  back.  He  felt 
as  if  he  had  found  a  friend— a  living  friend — one 
that  might  perhaps  help  him  to  k^p  watch  over 
Doll.  He  dreaded  lest  some  one  should  come  that 
way,  and  discover  them,  and  take  her  away  from 
him.  So  he  crept  as  far  as  he  could  into  the  cask, 
and  with  one  arm  roxmd  "Doggie,"  as  he  called  him, 
sat  or  lay  for  some  time  half  dozing. 

But  as  the  day  wore  on  he  felt  that  dreadful 
craving  for  food  which  poor  Doll  had  experienced. 
At  length,  undble  to  bear  it  longer,  he  was  fain  to 
leave  his  place  of  shelter  for  a  few  moments  to  go  in 
search  of  something  to  eat,  if  only  the  merest  crumb. 

He  felt  so  weak,  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  crawl 
along,  but  nobody  seemed  to  notice  him,  or  feel 
disposed  to  give  him  aid.  Utterly  wearied,  he  wag 
standing  agaiiist  a  post,  when  he  saw,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  a  child  sitting  .on  a  door- 
step, munching  a  slice  of  bread.  Half  of  it  broke 
off  and  fell  down,  but  the  child  appeared  regardless 
of  it.     Shag  darted  across  and  picked  it  up. 

"  Don't  you  want  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No.  I've  had  enough.  You  can  have  it  if  you 
like,"  said  the  child,  who  could  not  help  noticing  the 
eager  longing  look  on  poor  Shag's  pindhed  face. 

Shag  devoured  his  portion — ^it  did  not  take  long 
to  eat — and  then,  in  fear  lest  anything  should  have 
occurred  during  his  absence,  went  back,  as  fast  as 
his  tottering  feet  would  carry  him,  to  the  wharf  and 
the  old  cask.  Then  he  and  his  dumb  friend  renewed 
their  watch. 

"Oh,  Doggie!"  said  Shag,  "I  hope  I'll  soon  get 
taken  to  that  home  Doll's  gone  to !  She  asked  to 
go— and  she's  gone.  I  asked  that  we  might  both  be 
took  together — ^but  we  haven't.  I  don't  know  why; 
but  I  shall  ask  again — I  shall  ask  to  go  after  her." 

And  standing  up,  as  he  and 'Doll  had  done  the 
night  before,  he  prayed  of  that  unseen  Friend  in 
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whom  these  friendless  little  ones  put  each  unswerT- 
ing  trust,  "please  take  him  home  soon,  'cause  he  was 
so  miserable  without  Doll." 

The  sun  set  that  evening  behind  a  bank  of  clouds, 
all  tinged  with  crimson  and  gold.  Some  of  his  last 
beams,  as  he  sank  lower  and  lower,  shone  right  into 
the  old  cask,  and  looked  upon  a  little  drooping  figure, 
sitting  sad  and  lonely,  with  one  arm  round  the 
faithful  dog,  who  never  moved  from  his  position, 
whilst  the  other  hand  strayed  gently  among  certain 
flaxen  curls,  which  it  would  lift  tenderly,  and  then 
let  fall  again. 

When  next  the  sun  shone  upon  the  earth,  the 
scene  had  changed. 

Two  little  forms  were  then  lying  side  by  side; 
the  one  as  motionless  as  the  other.  Shag's  prayer 
was  answered ;  his  bitter  day  of  sorrow  was  over ; 
he  had  gone  to  join  Doll. 

The  two  little  lives  were  ended  on  earth.  All  the 
sadness  and  suffering  which  had  been  their  lot  here, 
exchanged  for  the  fulness  of  joy  which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  their  portion  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Happy  little  Shag  and  Doll ! 

Faithful  Doggie  kept  watch  over  the  children, 
sitting  looking  on  with  sad  mournful  gaze,  as  though 
he  understood  full  well  that  never  more  would  the 
boy,  who  had  befriended  him  in  his  hour  of  need, 
give  back  an  answering  word  or  look  to  his  caresses. 
When  one  or  two  rough-looking  lads  drew  near,  he 
barked  so  furiously  and  fiercely,  that  they  took  to 
their  heels  in  haste. 

But  when  a  policeman — an  honest  good-tempered- 
looking  man — came  that  way.  Doggie  seemed  to  feel 
there  was  a  duty  which  he  ought  to  perform. 

With  low  whines  he  attracted  the  man's  attention, 
and  drew  him  towards  the  old  cask ;  and  then  stood 
looking  from  him  to  the  dead  children,  .and  back 
again  into  his  face,  with  a  pitiful  gaze,  as  if  the  sight 
were  too,  too  sad. 

And  80  John  Walters,  the  policeman,  seemed  to 
find  it.  He  contemplated  for  a  few  moments  the 
little  innocent  faces,  so  calm  and  peaceful  in  the 
sleep  of  death — and  then  he  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  which,  for  the  minute,  were  blinded  by  some 
strange  mist. 

"  Poor  little  things !  poor  little  dears  !  was  there 
nobody  to  have  saved  them  from  this !  nobody  to 
have  given  them  a  bit  or  scrap  to  keep  life  in  them, 
but  they  must  needs  crawl  away  and  die  all  alone ! 
Ah,  well,  they're  happy  now  !  There's  One  as  e»er 
loved  the  little  children,  and  moat  of  all,  I  can't 
help  thinking,  such  friendless  little  ones  as  these. 
They're  in  His  arms  now,  and  nought  can  ever  harm 
them  more." 

So  pondered  John  Walters,  and  then  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  downcast  form  of  Doggie. 

"  I  suppose  he  belonged  to  them ;   and  he  seems 


well-nigh  starved,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Well,  he 
shan't  be  left  to  die  if  food  can  save  him ; "  and  so 
the  faithful  animal  was  taken  home  and  cared  for  by 
kind-hearted  John  Walters. 

Both  followed  as  chief  mourners  when  the  Uttle 
forms  were  laid  in  their  last  long  rcsting-plaoe. 
Doggie  mourned  after  true,  honest  dog-fashion :  but 
John  knew  well  the  happy  exchange  the  little  crea- 
tures had  made,  and  felt  a  sense  of  thankfulness  rise 
in  his  heart,  that  they  had  been  saved  from  further 
wretchedness,  or,  it  might  have  beez\,  a  life  of  crime. 

But  his  heart  was  more  tender  henceforth  towards 
all  the  lonel^por  ill-used  little  ones  who  came  across 
his  path ;  and  many  a  crust  found  its  way  £rom  his 
pocket  into  tiny  palms  that  clasped  it  eagerly.  And 
this  he  did  for  the  sake  of  Shag  and  DoU. 


"THE   QUIYER"    BIBLE    CIiASS. 

191.  Which  two  of  the  Evangelists  omit  to  men- 
tion anything  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  life? 

192.  Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
mother  of  the  Apostle  John  fCnd  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  were  sisters  ? 

193.  Name  the  tribe  to  which  Joshua  belonged, 
and  state  where  we  first  meet  with  his  name  in 
Scripture. 

194.  How  frequently  does  the  word  "piety  "  occur 
in  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  ? 

195.  Where  do  we  meet  with  the  name  of  the 
mother  of  the  Lord  Jeeus  Christ  for  the  last  time  in 
Scripture  ? 

196.  We  read  in  2  Kings  xiv.  26  that  the  prophet 
Jonah  was  of  Gkith-hepher.  To  which  of  the  tribes 
was  that  town  originally  given  ? 

197.  That  our  Lord  should  teach  by  means  of 
parables  was  predicted  in  the  Psalms.  Where  does 
St.  Matthew  refer  to  the  prophecy  in  question  ? 

198.  Which  one  of  the  Evangelists  records  the  fact 
that  the  Saviour,  though  a  *'  man  of  sorrows/'  was 
at  least  on  one  occasion  "  rejoiced  in  spirit  P" 

199.  Name  the  apostle  who  applies  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  eoul  in 
hell,  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thy  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption,"  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PA.OE  448- 

176.  1  Chron.  ix.  33.  / 

177.  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  57)  and  St  John  (xir.  38). 

178.  Ps.  xxxiv.  20. 

179.  Acts  i.  14. 

180.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  "waited  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  "(Mark  XV.  43). 

181.  Numb.  xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  22. 

182.  (1)  The  Law  of  Moses,  (2)  the  Prophets,  and 
(3)  the  Psalms  (Luke  xxiv.  44). 
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A    SKETCH    AT    EVENING. 


in  the  weetj  like  acme  great  fiery 
eje. 
O'er  woods  stretched  black  beneath  it  like  a 
bnmdf 

VOLDL 


A  shred  of  crimson  bums  along  the  sky. 
Last  remnant  of  a  wrathful  sunset  grand. 

Awhile,  and  ghastly  pale  its  learings  grow. 
Toned  down  into  a  unity  of  grey ; 
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For  with  tLe  last  incamadming  glow 
All  roseate  gleams  and  glamours  fade  away. 

Sweet  up  this  westward-wandering  river  steal 
Soft  winds«  that  sing  and  sing  the  reeds  among. 


As  though  they  syrens  were.    A  measured  peal. 
From  some  far  fane  borne  by  the  breeze  along, 
Throbs  through  the  dusk;  while  now  and  then  a  binl, 
Faint  twittering  its  last  song,  is  faintly  heard. 

Jajcbs  Dawsok. 


THE    MARCH    OF    THE    DIVINE    GOODNESS, 

"Thou  preTentMt  him  with  the  bleaainga  of  goodnen."— Psaha  zzL  3. 


|HE  word  prevent  in  onr  language  now 
means  to  hinder.  This  strange  revolu- 
tion in  its  import  may  be  explained 
by  the  influence  of  human  degeneracy 
on  the  language  of  men.  When  one  man 
seeks  to  go  before  another  it  is  generally  to  outstrip 
him,  or  retard  his  advancement*  so  as  to  hinder 
him.  But  when  Grod  goes  before  ns  it  is  for  our 
encouragement  and  help.  So  we  must  nnderstand 
its  meaning  here — "Thou  goest  before  him  with 
the  blessings  of  goodness."  The  Hebrew  word  is 
often  so  rendered:  "Mercy  and  truth  shall  go 
before  thy  face."  '*  Let  us  come  before  His  pre- 
sence with  thanksgiving." 

This  psalm  of  David  is  a  sort  of  national  anthem 
or  a  Te  Beum,  ascribing  the  greatness  of  his 
position  as  King  of  Israel  to  God  aJone;  and 
certainly  in  relation  to  him  the  words  before  us 
have  a  peculiarly  striking  application.  His  lot  in 
life  was  not  of  his  own  seeking  or  devising.  God 
went  before  him,  and  took  him  from  the  sheep-fold 
to  place  him  on  the  tbrone  of  Israel ;  girded  him 
with  strength,  and  "prevented  him  with  blessing" 
in  all  the  varied  steps  of  his  chequered  history. 
But  the  sentiment  has  an  application  to  ourselves. 
It  is  true  of  every  child  of  God  that  Jehovah  pre- 
vents him  with  the  blessings  of  goodness,  and  this 
truth  may  be  variously  illustrated. 

1.  God  goes  before  us  oa  creatures  with  the 
blessings  of  gooHness  in  the  provisions  of  Nature. 
When  born  into  the  world  we  were  received  by 
loving  hearts  and  tender  hands,  without  any  pos- 
sible care  or  forethought  of  ours.  The  welcome  of 
parental  affection  is  a  kind  provision  of  the  Great 
Father  of  all.  And  in  the  helpless  days  of  our 
infancy  did  not  the  blessings  of  goodness  con- 
tinually go  before  usP  Our  wonts  were  supplied, 
our  cries  were  hushed,  our  health  and  safety  were 
tenderly  cared  for;  and  even  where  Nature  in 
any  case  may  fail,  it  is  through  human  improvi- 
dence, recklessness,  or  sin  in  spite  of  the  Divine 
goodness.  Then  as  reason  dawns  and  education 
Gommenoes,  what  a  world  oif  variety  and  beauty  is 
there  around  us  for  the  development  of  our  powers — 
a  world  rich  in  the  wealth  of  <xod,  and  abounding 
with  the  blessings  of  untold  beneficence  Besides, 
what  cost  and '  6are  were  expended  in  our  early 
training.  Fef  haps  tbe  drill  and  the  discipline  were 


felt  by  us  at  the  time  to  be  irksome,  and  we  would 
have  shunned  the  primer  and  the  spelling-book 
if  we  could;  but  now,  looking  back  upon  them, 
we  can  unhesitatingly  pronounce  them  as  the  bless- 
ings of  goodness  which  went  before  us. 

And  is  not  the  supply  of  all  our  creature-wants 
— such  supply  as  we  could  not  in  any  way  hare 
achieved  for  ourselves — ^the  gift  of  Divine  good- 
ness ?  Mercies  abundant,  without  our  asking,  have 
met  our  daily  need.  The  very  works  around  us 
in  Nature  which  greeted  our  dawning  soises  and 
awakening  reason — land  and  flood,  mountain  and 
valley,  hoar-frost  and  storm,  shower  and  sunshine, 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  and  the  surging  of  the 
waves,  the*  music  of  the  groves,  and  the  thunder 
of  the  clouds— all  have  had  a  bearing  on  our  life, 
and  contributed  their  measure  of  illustration  to 
the  truth,  that  our  heavenly  Father  has  gone  before 
us  with  the  blessings  of  EUs  goodness. 

2.  God  goes  before  us  tia  men  with  the  blessings 
of  goodness,  in  the  arrangements  of  Providence. 
He  has  formed  ns  men,  lords  of  this  lower  creation; 
made  us  at  first  in  His  own  image,  and  capable  of 
communion  with  Himself.  Yet,  having  fallen  from 
our  original  condition,  we  are  short-sighted,  feeble, 
imperfect,  and  always  dependent.  The  fature  in 
mercy  is  hid  from  us,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth.  Bu,t  God  knows  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  ever  goes  before  us  with 
the  blessings  of  goodness.  It  may  not  be  always 
manifest  to  us  that  He  does  so,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  a  fact.  The  providence  of  God  is  a  study  which 
richly  repays  those  who  consider  it,  "  I  have  had 
a  miraculous  escape,"  says  one,  or  '  a  merdfal  de- 
liverance," says  another:  what  was  this  but  God 
preventing  them  with  the  blessings  of  goodness? 
He  is  everywhere  present,  and  always  working  for 
the  best.  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works. 

Men  in  this  life  often  go  recklessly  on  in  rebel- 
lion and  sin,  without  thought,  without  God,  with- 
out hope,  and  yet  in  mercy  He  goes  before  them, 
to  avert  the  consequences  of  their  folly,  and  even 
to  bring  gooi^oiit  ot  evil.  How  constantly  is  the 
proverb  illustrated,  **  Man  proposes,  but  GodUs- 
poses."  The  Divine  PiitheT '^Ws  before  men  to 
turn  their  purpose  into  9ome|  token  of  me^  or 
some  means  of  blessiilg  to  therps'erVes  br  others. 
How  clearly  was  it  so  in  the  cru^'  enaoUQest  of 
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Pharaoh,  by  whioh  all  the  in»l»  ohildran  bocn  to 
the  IssaeHtes  were  to  be  put  to  death — an  edict 
that  really  led  to  the  tnuzting  of  Moses  in  ^e 
palace  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  tdtimately  to  the 
deliToraaoe  of  the  Hebrewe  from  bondage.    How 
manifestly  was  it  so  when  Joseph  was  sold  by  his 
brethren  into  Egypt,  becanso    of  their   nnholy 
jealoDsy.    Their  pnrpose  was  to  get  rid  of  him, 
bat  God  "presented''  them  with  His  goodness, 
and  OTiarroled  their  nnfraternal  oonduot  into  the 
meazis  of  blessing  and  safety  for  themselveB  and 
their  children*    The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation 
abounds  in  illastnitions  of  tiiis  trath.    Nor  was 
it  peculiar  to  that  people.    Amidst  the  dash  of 
thooghiV  ^^  soaring  of  ambition,  the  ooilision  of 
armed  hosts,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the 
establishment  and  overthrow  of  dynasties,  God  was 
working  and  weaving  the  web  of  His  Providence 
in  a  marvellous  and  mysterious  way—going  before 
men  with  the  blessings  of  goodness,  that  in  the 
fulness  of  time  Christ  might  be  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
the  Light  of  the  world  and  the  Saviour  of  our  race. 
For  ourselves  individually  this  is  a  precious  and 
practical  trath.    How  often  has  Grod  gone  before 
OS  to  prevent  the  results  of  our  own  negligence,  to 
rescue  us  from  unseen  danger,  to  shield  us  from 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  to  make  the  very  sorrow 
which  befalls  us,  or  which  we  may  bring  on  our- 
selves by  our  own  sin,  the  means  of  our  highest 
good.     How  frequently  does  He  put  providential 
checks  before  men  to  stop  them  in  some  career  of 
sin  which  would  certainly  end  in  destruction.    In 
trathy  He  is  ever  thus  going  before  us  to  enable 
ns  to  meet  temptation,  or  to  make  a  way  for  us  to 
escape — ^to  order  our  steps  in  the  pathway  of  duty, 
to  console  ns  in  our  afflictions,  to  encourage  us  in 
the  great  battle  of  life,  to  turn  our  tears  into  dew- 
drops  of  blessing,  the  very  means  of  our  spiritual 
refreshment  and  health.     Such  knowledge  is  too 
high  for  ns,  but  it  is  very  blessed  and  assuring : — 

"  His  proTidenoe  is  kind  and  large. 

Both  man  and  beast  His  honnly  share ; 
The  -whole  creation  is  His  ehaxge. 
Bat  saints  axe  His  peonlSnr  can." 

3.  God  goes  before  us  as  sinners  with  the  bless- 
ings of -goodness  in  the  economy  of  Redemption. 
A  great  change  has  passed  over  man  since  his 
creation.  fThongh  made  at  first  upright,  he  has 
sought  ontmsny  inventions, — ^has  departed  from  his 
Maker,  and  lost  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the 
image  in  which  he  was  created.  Sin  has  entered  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin.  **  We  all  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray,*  **  All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God."  Kot  only  is  human  degeneracy 
nni versa],  but  practical  and  personal  disobedience 
more  or  less  marks  the  life  of  every  man.  "We 
icrknowledge  this.  What  th^n  ?  Where  there  is 
sin  there  is  gnilt,  and  where  there  is  guilt  there  is 
"ondenmation.     Tot  how  gloriously  God  in  infinite 


graoe  has  gone  before  our  &llen  and  ruined  world 
with  the  blessings  of  goodness.  Before  man  sinned 
a  Saviour  was  determined  on,  and  a  Sacrifice  pro- 
vided in  G<)d's  only  begotten  Son,  as  "the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  'Eedemp- 
tion  was  a  Divine  purpose  before  sin  was  a  human 
fact.  Man,  as  a  sinner,  to  whom  the  Grospel  comes, 
has  now  a  greater  assurance  of  eternal  salvation 
than  Adam  had  as  innocent  in  the  Grarden  of  iEden. 
Then  the  hope  was  in  himself,  and  his  own  doing, 
and  he  fell;  now  our  hope  is  in  Christ,  and 
what  He  has  done.  He  "  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.'*  God 
has  taken  upon  Himself  the  consequences  of  the 
Fall  in  the  marvellous  provisions  of  redemption. 
Thus  for  the  guilty  there  is  justification  through 
the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ:  for  the 
polluted  there  is  purity  in  the  blood  which  cleanseth 
away  all  sin :  for  the  degenerate  and  ruined  there 
is  regeneration,  the  blessedness  of  a  new  spiritual 
birth  in  the  mighty  energy  and  renewing  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Redemption  was  not  an  after- 
thought of  Gk)d.  It  was  His  purpose  from  the 
counsels  of  eternity,  and  men  as  they  are  born  into 
the  world  with  a  degenerate  nature  are  met  with 
the  rich  provisions  of  that  grace  which  brings 
salvation  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  human 
family.  In  every  part  ot  our  history,  in  every 
need  of  our  being,  in  every  scene  of  our  experience, 
our  Divine  Father  is  before  us  with  the  assurance 
that  His  grace  is  sufficient  for  us.  .What  more  do 
we  need  P  what  more  can  wo  desire  ?   » 

4  God  goes  before  us  as  His  children,  with  the 
blessings  of  goodness  in  the  prospects  ef  heaven. 
The  Saviour  said  to  His  disciples,  "  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so,  I 
would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you."  Precious  words  these  in  a  world  where 
we  are  only  strangers  and  foreigners.  Here  we 
have  no  continuing  city.  We  seek  one  to  come — 
'*  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God."  His  children  have  their  treasure 
in  heaven,  and  they  are  now  travelling  homeward 
to  its  inheritance.  "  And  if  children,  then  heirs, 
heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ."  Christ 
is  in  them  **  the  hope  of  glory,"  and  truly  this  is  a 
hope  which  maketh  not  ashamed,,  and  which  will 
never  disappoint  them.  This  is  a  world  of  trial,  of 
imperfection,  of  tears,  of  suffering,  but  the  coming 
inheritance  is  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  fadeth 
not  away.  In  every  step  of  the  journey  homeward 
God  goes  before  us  with  His  goodness,  strewing 
flowers  in  our  pathway  through  the  wilderness, 
opening  springs  of  gladness  to  refresh  us,  and 
becoming  to  us  in  reality  what  He  was,  in  symbol, 
to  the  Israelites  of  old-ra  pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  of  fire  by  night,  lighting  our  steps  and  mark- 
ing our  way.  He  is  guiding  us  home  to  the  land 
of  promise— the  land  of  beauty,  perfection,  and 
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love,  where  no  clouds  veil  the  glory,  where  no 
storm  sweeps  the  skj. 

Bat  there  is  death!  We  have  to  cross  the 
Jordan  before  we  can  enter  the  promised  land. 
What  of  that  P  Our  Savionr  has  abolished  death, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  His 
Gospel.  He  has  made  the  dark  valley  to  be  only 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  decUh,  by  reason  of  the 
glorious  light  beyond.  GKkL  goes  before  ns  with 
His  goodness  there,  so  that  every  Christian  can 
sing,  *'  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  I  wiU  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art 
with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 

And  more,  Christ  who  conquered  for  us  is  in 
heaven  before  ua,  our  Forerunner,  waiting  for  us ; 
and  His  saints  will  be  with  Him  to  behold  His 
glory,  and  dwell  in  His  presence  for  ever.     There 


will  be  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads;  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  for  ever  have  fled  away.  It  liH 
be  an  exceeding  great  and  eternal  weight  of  glorj, 
with  which  our  present  light  and  passing  afflictaons 
are  not  to  be  compared.  What  a  home  there  is 
before  us ;  what  a  welcome  awaits  us ;  what  an 
inheritance  shall  be  ours !  And  when  we  have 
reached  it  and  realise  something  of  its  ^ory,  and 
gaze  upon  its  beauty,  and  are  enraptured  with  its 
melody,  and  taste  its  felicity,  and  are  clothed  with 
its  perfection,  then  shall  we  sing  with  humbk 
adoration  and  glowing  ardour,  as  we  look  back  on 
time  and  providence,  *'  Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  go&e 
before  us  all  the  way  with  the  blessings  of  Thy 
goodness."  Here,  then,  let  there  be  gratitode, 
oonfidence,  and  hope. 

Jakes  Sfxhce,  DJ). 


"ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 

BT     THOMAS     ABCHE&. 
Vn.— WITH  THBM  WHO  WEBE  BEADY  TO  PEBISH. 


IN  the  28th  of  February,  1828,  a  very 
terrible  calamity  happened  in  the  place 
known  as  Wellclose  Square,  White- 
chapel.  A  new  theatre,  called  the 
Brunswick,  had  been  erected  there  on 
the  site  of  a  former  building,  known  as  the  Old 
Boyalty.  It  had  been  completed  in  seven  months, 
and  three  days  afterwards,  during  a  rehearsal,  the 
whole  structure  gave  way  and  fell  with  a  crash, 
burying  ten  persons  amidst  the  ruins  and  fearfully 
injuring  several  others.  Such  a  catastrophe  was 
very  awful,  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
looked  with  an  almost  solemn  curiosity  at  the 
wreck  of  an  edifice  in  which  they  themselves  might 
have  met  with  death  suddenly. 

Yeify  soon,  however,  they  began  to  regard  the 
heap  of  ruins  with  surprise,  for  early  one  morning 
there  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them  two  officers  of 
the  Boyal  Navy,  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  labourers 
with  picks  and  shovels,  and  before  these  men 
(some  of  whom  were  Irish  Eoman  Catholics)  began 
to  work  they  listened  attentively  while  one  of  the 
officers  offered  up  an  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  a 
blessing  on  the  results  of  the  labour  they  were 
about  to  undertake.  Morning  after  morning  their 
labour  was  thus  sanctified,  and  evening  after 
evening  it  was  celebrated  by  the  voice  of  thanks- 
giving, till  at  length  the  ground  was  cleared,  and 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1830,  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
building  was  laid.  The  building  was  to  be  a  Home 
for  Sailors,  and  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
Home,  it  was  intended  to  establish  a  Destitute 
Sailors*  Asylum. 
The   two   naval   officers    were    Captain    (now 


Admiral)  George  C.  Gambier,  and  Captain  Bobert 
James  Elliot,  now  gone  to  his  rest,  who  wiih 
Lieutenant  Bobert  Justice,  afterwards  Captais. 
and  now  with  his  old  comrade,  in  the  hearaoly 
haven,  had  been  seeking  how  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  seamen,  numbers  of  whom  vere 
to  be  seen  homeless,  miserable,  and  freqnentlj 
half  naked  and  destitute,  in  that  foul  and  wretcheti 
neighbourhood  about  the  Docks  and  beyond  Tovf: 

Hm. 

The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  and  mi^t  bare 
daunted  less  brave  and  hopeful  men,  for  it  wi? 
intended  to  demolish  the  piratical  haunts  wbe« 
the  enemies  of  the  sailor  lay  in  wait  for  h^ 
destruction ;  where  crimps  and  thieves,  and  tti 
keepers  of  infamous  dens  held  their  besotted 
victims  in  bondage,  while  they  battened  on  tfee 
wages  that  had  been  earned  during  months  ct 
privation  and  arduous  toU. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  first  to  provide  • 
decent  and  comfortable  lodging-house  for  tie 
reception  of  sailors  coming  into  port,—*  place  vl^^ 
they  might  safely  deposit  their  clothes  and  thcr 
wages,  and  where  they  could  "look  out  for  another 
ship  *'  without  the  evil  intervention  of  crimps  ^r 
pretended  agents.  It  was  a  part  of  the  intenieu 
plan  also  to  establish  a  savings-bank,  for  bocbps^z 
any  portion  of  their  wages  which  they  (hoBt  tj 
lay  by,  or  for  safely  transmitting  sadi  sasos  ^ 
they  might  wish  to  send  to  their  TtHatioos-  ^ 
short,  the  design  was  to  provide  a  home  for  r^ 
homeless,  and  hold  out  helping  hands  to  those  v^ 
were  ready  to  perish. 

Those  ruins  of  the  theatre  stood  on  the  v«7 
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spot  for  Buoh  an  eatabliahment^  and  the  two 
captains,  Gambler  and  Elliot,  began  by  bnying  the 
ground  and  the  wreck  that  stood  upon  it^  not  by 
asking  for  public  snbscriptions,  bnt  mostly  with 
iheir  own  money,  to  which  was  added  a  few  oon- 
tributions  from  any  of  their  Mends  who  desired 
to  join  in  the  good  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  use  more  earnest  or  touching 
words  than  those  in  which  the  late  Bear-Admiral 
Sir  W.  E.  Parry  spoke  of  the  labours  of  his  friend 
and  fellow-supporter  of  the  Sailors'  Home>  in  an 
address  to  British  seamen  at   Southampton,  in 
1863.    "And  now,"  he  said,  "  let  me  just  add  that, 
from  the  first  moment  in  which   Captain  Elliot 
stood  among  the  ruins  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre, 
till  it  pleased  God  to  deprive  him  of  bodily  and 
mental  energy,  did  that    self-denying   Christian 
man  devote  all  his  powers,  his  talents,  his  influence, 
and  his  mon^  to  this  his  darling  object  of  pro- 
tecting and  providing  for  the  comfort  of  sailors. 
Connected  with  a  noble  fSE^mily,  and  entitled,  by 
birth,  education,  and  station,  to  all  the  advantages 
which  the  most  exalted  society  could  give  him,  he 
willingly  relinquished  all,  took  up  his  abode  in 
a  humble  lodging,  surrounded  by  gin-shops,  near 
the  '  Home :'  denied  himself  most  of  the  comforts, 
it  may  almost  be  said  some  of  the  neoessari&s  of 
life,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  carry  out  his 
benevolent  design ;  and  for  eighteen  years  of  self- 
denial  and  devotion,  made  it  the  business  of  his 
life  to  superintend  this  institution." 

For  the  noble  officer  lived  to  see  the  building  for 
which  he  bad  wrought  and  prayed,  complete  and 
successful.  In  1835  dOO  sailors  could  be  received 
and  welcomed  there.  The  piratical  lairs  b^gan  to 
empty  of  some  of  those  who  had  been  shown  a  way 
of  escape,  and  the  good  work  went  on.  In  the 
adjoining  Seamen's  Church  the  congregation  was 
largely  augmented' by  the  boarders  of  the  Sailors' 
Home,  while  the  Honorary  Chaplain  and  the  Mis- 
sionary attached  officially  to  the  institution, 
became  not  only  parson  and  preacher,  bnt  friendly 
adviser  and  instructor,  ready  to  speak,  to  hear, 
aod  to  forbear.  The  addition  of  a  book  depository, 
where  various  useful  publications  maybe  purchased, 
and  Bibles  are  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices, 
and  in  various  languages,  was  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  moral  and  religious  instruction^  and  at  once 
increased  the  home-like  influences  of  the  place. 

The  institution  having  gone  on  thus  prosper- 
ously, under  the  direction  of  a  goodly  number  of 
officers  and  gentlemen,  added  to  its  possessions 
by  acquiring  other  plots  of  freehold  ground,  extend- 
ing backward  to  Dock  Street;  and  in  1863  Lord 
Palmerston  laid  the  stone  of  an  entirely  new  block 
of  building,  which  vras  inaugurated  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1865,  since  which  time  502  boarders 
can  be  received,  each  being  provided  with  his 
separate  cabin. 


*  Since  the  opening  of  the  iastitution  in  1835  it 
has  received  246,855  seamen  of  various  oountnes 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Of  these  72,234 
have  been  old  or  returned  boarders,  and  most  of 
them  have  conducted  their  money  transactions 
through  the  "  Home,"  and  have  made  good  use  of 
the  savings-bank. 

There  are  270  inmates  under  that  protecting 
roof  as  I  step  into  the  large  entrance  hall  in  W^ 
Street  to-day ;  and  the  two  hundred  and  seventy* 
first  has  just  gone  to  look  after  his  kit  and  sea- 
chest,  which  have  been  carefully  conveyed  from 
the  Docks  by  one  of  the  carmen  belonging  to  the 
institution,  who  has  ''The  Sailors'  Home,  Well 
Street,"  worked  in  red  worsted  on  his  shirt,  and 
painted  on  the  side  of  the  van  from  which  he  has 
just  alighted. 

It  is  evident  that  our  friend  No.  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  has  been  here  before,  for  he  knows 
exactly  where  to  present  himself  in  order  to  deposit 
some  of  his  more  portable  property  with  the 
cashier  or  the  superintendent.  He  scarcely  looks 
fike  a  man  who  will  want  an  advance  of  money, 
for  he  is  a  smart,  alert,  bright-eyed  fellow,  with  a 
quiet  air  of  self-respect  about  him  which  seems  to 
indicate  an  account  in  the  savings-bank;  but 
should  he  be  "hard  up,"  he  can  ask  for  and  receive 
a  loan  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  directly  his 
chest  is  deposited  in  his  cabin.  Just  now  the  chest 
itself,  together  with  its  superincumbent  bundle, 
stands  against  the  wall  along  with  some  other  in- 
coming or  outpgoing  boxes,  more  than  one  of 
whioh  are  associated  with  brand  new  cages  for 
parrots,  and  some  odd-shaped  cases  evidently  con- 
taining sextants  or  other  nautical  instruments. 
There  is  a  whole  ship's  crew,  and  a  smart  one  too, 
in  the  hall  to-day;  while  a  small  contingent 
occupies  the  dothing-department,  where  one  or 
two  shrewd  North-countrymen  are  being  fitted 
each  with  a  ^*  new  rig,"  knowing  well  enough  that 
they  will  be  better  served  there  than  at  any  of  the 
cheap  outfitters  (or  the  dear  ones  either)  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Fine  blue  broadcloth,  pilots, 
tweeds,  rough  weather,  and  petershams  are  here 
to  choose  from  "  to  measure,"  as  well  as  a  wonder- 
fiol  collection  of  hats,  caps,  underclothing,  hosiery, 
neckties,  boots,  and  shoes,  so  unlike  the  clumsy 
specimens  that  swing  along  with  the  tin  pots  and 
oilskins  in  some  of  the  httle  low-browed  shops 
about  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  at  once  discover 
the  reason  for  the  smartness  and  general  neatly- 
fitted  look  of  most  of  the  men  and  lads  now  pacing 
up  and  down,  tftlking  and  smoking.  It  is  quiet 
talk  for  the  most  part»  even  when  half-a-dozen  of 
the  inmates  adjourn  to  the  refreshment-room, 
where  they  can  obtain  a  glass  of  good  sound  beer 
(though  there  is  a  much  more  general  appreciation 
of  coffee)  and  sit  down  comfortably  at  one  or  other 
of  the  tables,  where  two  serious  mates  are  already 
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discussing  some  knotty  point,  which  will  probably 
last  till  tea-time. 

Tea-time?  There  is  the  half-past  fi^e  o'clock 
signal  gong  going  now,  and  light  swifb  steps 
are  to  be  heard  going  up  the  stairs  into  the 
large  dining-hall,  where  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  or  as  many  of  them  as  are  at  home» 
sit  down  like  fellows  who  know  their  business  and 
mean  to  do  it.  It  is  a  pleasant  business  enough, 
and  one  soon  dispatched;  for  there  are  so  many 
big  tea-pots,  that  each  table  is  amply  provided  by 
the  alert  attendants,  who  dispense  bread-and- 
butter,  watercresses,  salads,  and  savoury  bloaters 
and  slices  of  ham  and  tongue,  the  latter  having 
been  already  served  by  a  carver  who  is  equal  to 
the  occasion.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the 
meal  is  over  when  its  substantial  quality  is  taken 
into  account ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  waiters,  the 
number  of  attendants  in  the  building  being  sixty- 
five,  some  of  whom,  of  course,  belong  to  the 
dormitories  and  to  othcnr  departments. 

The  meals  here  are,  of  course,  served  with  the 
utmost  regularity,  and  without  limit  to  quantity. 
Breakfast,  with  cold  meat,  fish,  bacon,  and  general 
"relishes,"  at  eight. in  the  morning;  dinner  at 
one:  consisting  of  soup,  roast  and  boiled  meats, 
ample  supplies  of  vegetables,  occasional  fish,  stn* 
pendens  fruit-pies  and  puddings,  and  a  good 
allowance  of  beer.  After  tea  comes  a  sabstontial 
snack  for  supper,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  doors 
of  the  institution  are  kept  open  till  half-past 
eleven  at  night ;  those  who  wish  to  remain  •ut 
later  being  required  to  obtain  a  pass  from  the 
superintendent.  Of  course  it  is  requested  that 
the  boarders  come  in  to  meals  as  punctually  as 
possible;  but  those  who  cannot  conveniently  be 
present  at  the  regular  time,  can  have  the  meal 
supplied  to  them  on  application.  Indeed,  two  or 
three  belated  ones  are  arriving  now,  as  we  go  to 
the  end  of  the  long  and  lofty  refectory  to  look  >at 
the  crest  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  William  Bowles, 
K.G.B.,  which,  supported  by  flags,  is  painted  upon 
the  wall,  as  a  memorial  of  a  gallant  officer  and  a 
good  friend  to  this  institation  and  to  all  sailors. 

Leaving  the  dining-hall,  we  notioe  a  smaller 
room,  set  apart  for  masters  and  mates  who  may 
desire  to  have  their  meals  served  here ;  and  on 
the  same  extensive  storey  is  a  large  and  comfort- 
able reading-room  well  supplied  with  periodicals, 
(among  which  I  am  glad  to  know  that  The  Quivse 
holds  an  honourable  place),  and  containing  a 
capital  library  consisting  of  entertaining  and 
instructive  books.  The  board-room  is  dose  by, 
and  is  of  the  size  and  shape  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent mission-room,  where  week-night  services 
and  meetings  of  a  religious  character  are  held, 
and  well  attended  by  jcnen  who,^  having  seen  the 
wonders  of  the  Lord  upon  the  great  deep,  join  m 
His  reasonable  service  when  Ihey  afve  at  home  and 


at  rest.    This  vast  floor  also  contains  two  dormi-  ' 
tories ;  but  most  of  the  sleeping  cdbins  are  in  the 
second  and  third  floors. 

There  are  few  sights  in  London  more  remarkable 
than  these  berths,  which  are,  in  fiact,  separate 
cabins,  each  closed  by  its  own  door,  and  contain- 
ing bed,  wash-stand,  chair,  looking-glass,  towels, 
and  ample  space  for  the  sea-chest  and  personal 
belongings  of  the  occupant.  The  cabins  extend 
round  a  large  area  rising  to  a  great  height,  and 
surrounded  above  by  a  light  gallery  reached  by 
an  outer  staircase,  round  which  are  anotber 
series  of  berths  exactly  resembling  the  lower  onei; 
so  that  there  are,  in  foot,  double,  and  in  one  or 
two  dormitories  treble  tiers  of  oabins,  and  the 
upper  ones  may  be  entered  without  disturbing  the 
inmates  of  those  below.  One  of  the  three-decker 
areas  is  of  vast  size,  and,  standing  in  the  upper 
gallery  and  looking  upward  to  the  lofty  roof,  and 
then  downward  to  the  clear,  wide,  open  space  be- 
tween the  lower  rooms,  the  visitor  is  struck  by  the 
admirable  provision  both  for  Hgfat  and  ventilation ; 
the  former  being  secured  at  night  by  means  of 
properly  distributed  gas  jets,  whidh  are  of  conrse 
under  the  care  of  the  night  attendants,  who  are  on 
watch  in  each  dormitory,  and  may  be  summoned 
at  once  in  oase  of  illness  or  accident. 
,  Not  only  is  there  provision  against  fire  by  a 
length  of  fire-hose  attached  to  hydrants  on  each 
floor,  but  the  water  supply  to  lavatories  and  for 
other  purposes  Is  secured  by  a  dstem  holding 
4,000  gallons  at  the  top  of  the  building;  so  that 
there  is  complete  circulation  throughout  the 
various  floors. 

It  is  time  that  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  basement 
of  this  great  institation,  however;  for,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  it  may  said  to  be  at  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  the  arrangements.  Yes,  even  with  respect 
to  the  amusements  provided  for  the  inmates— for 
while  chess,  draughts,  and  backgammon  are  to 
be  found  in  the  library  and  reading-room,  and 
bilKards  and  bagatelle  hold  their  own  on  the  great 
landings  of  the  first  storey,  we  have  down  here  a 
skittle-alley  of  a  character  so  remaricable,  that 
some  of  us  who  have  read  Washington  Irving, 
think  of  the  reverberations  of  the  giants'  pastime 
in  the  mountains,  while  we  wonder  where  sailors 
can  first  have  acquired  a  taste  for  this  particnlar 
amusement.  It  is  a  good  and  healthy  one,  how- 
ever,  and  is  wisely  provided,  sinoe  it  adds  one 
more  efficient  induoement  to  the  men  to  take 
their  pleasure  among  their  true  friends  instead  of 
seeking  it  amidst  the  evil  influences  of  a  filthy 
tavern,  or  in  the  garish  heat  of  some  vile  Batcliff 
Highway  bowling-alley,  where  men  are  maddened 
with  drugged  drink,  and  greeted  with  foul  impre- 
cations by  the  harpies  who  s«tek'  to  rob  and  cheat 
them. 

There  is  much  to  see  in  this  basement,  and  to 
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begiR  with  here  is  Ko.  two  htmdred  and  seventy- 
one  sending  his  chest  np  by  the  great  Inggage-lifb 
to  the  second  floor,  where  he  will  find  it  presently 
in  his  cabin.  We  cannot  stay  to  speak  to  him,  how- 
erer,  for  we  are  on  the  very  verge  of  the  kitchen, 
to  which  we  are.  as  it  were,  led  by  the  nose ;  for 
wafDed  thence- comes  an  appetising  perfume  of 
new  bread  jast  taken  from  one  of  the  great  ovens 
devoted  to  the  doily  baking.  There  are  lingering 
odours  also  of  to-day's  dinner,  though  the  meat- 
ovens  and  the  great  boilers  and  hot  plates  are 
clean  and  ready  for  the  morrow.  The  pantry 
door,  too,  is  open,  and  there  are  toothsome  varie- 
ties of  "plain-eating"  therein,  while  the  store- 
rooms savour  of  mingled  comforts,  to  which  the 
gales  of  Araby  the  ^lest  offer  no  parallel,  and  the 
butcher's  shop  has  k  calm  and  concentrated  sense 
of  meatiness  which  ip  suggestive  to  a  robust  appe- 
tite not  already  satiated  with  a  chunk  from  one  of 
a  whole  squadron  of  soft,  new  currant-cakes. 
After  a  peep  at  tl^e  large  and  busy  laundry  with 
its  peculiar  moist  atmosphere,  the  coal  and  beer 
cellars,  the  pumping  machinery  and  boiler-room 
may  be  passed  by,  and  little,  curiosity  is  excited 
by  this  long  and  convenient  apartment,  where 
hot  and  cold  baths,  are  prepared  to  order  at 
a  merely  nominal  charge.  There  is  a  door  close 
by,  however,  where  we  stop  instinctively,  for  there 
is  a  cheerful  light  inside,  and  a  sound  of  easy  and 
yet  interrupted  conversation  which  can  belong 
to  only  one  department  of  society.  There  can  be 
no  mistake  about  it;— a  veritable  barber's  shop, 
and  a  gentleman  with  a  pretematurally  clean  chin 
complacently  surveying  himself  in  a  looking-glass 
of  limited  dimensions,  while  another  waits  to  be 
operated  upon  by  the  skilled  practitioner  who 
carries  in  his  face  the  suggestion  of  a  whole  ropery 
of  "  tough  yarns,"  and  was — or  am  I  mistaken— 
tonsor  to  the  Victmy  or  to  some  ship  of  war 
equally  famous  when  the  British  seaman  shaved 
close  and  often,  and  pigtails  had  hardly  gone  out 
of  fashion.  There  is  no  time  for  testing  the  great 
artist's  skill  this  evening,  though  I  could  almost 
sacrifice  a  well-grown  beard  to  hear  some  rare 
old  foVsHe  story.  But  no  story  could  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  plain  truth,  that  for  all  the 
generous  provision  in  this  excellent  institution 
the  rescued  sailor  brought  within  its  wholesome 
influence  pays  but  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  Yes, 
men  and  apprentices,  fifteen  shillings ;  and  officers, 
eighteen  and  sixpenee. 

The  evening  lower^  over  the  outer  world  of 
Hint  Street  and  Leman  Street,  and  the  great 
blank  void  of  the  Tow^r  ditch  is  full  of  shadow. 
Standing  again  in  the  large  entrance  hall,  which 
reminds  one  more  of  shipboard,  now  that  the  lights 
^u«  dotted  about  it,  leaving  it  stiU  a  little  dim,  I 
hear  the  trickling  of  a  drinking-fountain,  and 
aBBodated  with  its  fresh  plash  hear  as  pleasant 


a  story  as  any  yam  that  ever  the  barber  himself 
could  have  spun  for  my  delight. 

The  fountain,  which  is  of  polished  Aberdeen 
granite,  was  opened  last  November  in  proper 
style,  a  platform  being  erected,  and  the  chair  ^ 
being  taken  by  the  Secretary  to  the  "Metropolitan 
Drinking  Fountains  Association,"  supported  by 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Lee  made  an 
appropriate  speech,'  amd  called  attention  to  the 
gift,  and  pointed  to  the  i^iscriptien ;  and  it  was 
quite  an  emphatic  little  ooservance  for  the  inmates 
who  had  gathered  -in  the  hall  on  the  occasion. 
And  well  it  might  be,  for '  the  fountain  bears  this 
modest  inscription : — "  The  gift  of  William  McNeil, 
Seaman,  in  appreciation  of  the  great  benefits  ha 
has  derived  on  the  various  occasions  during  which 
he  has  made  the  Institution  his  JBLome^  for  upwards 
of  25  years." 

I  think  very  little  more  need  be  said  for  the 
Sailors'  Home  than  is  indicated  bj;  this  plaint  « 
earnest  testimony  to  its  worth .    Yet  it  is  ;DLecessai7 ,  _ 
to  say  one  more  word.    This  Sailors*  Jffome  is  in^ 
a  way  self-supporting,  and  at  present '  seeks  only 
the  kindly  interest  of  the  public  in  case  it  should 
ever   need   another   response    to  ah  appeal  for 
extending  its  sphere  of  usefulness.    Not  a  farthing 
of  profit  is  permitted  to  any  individual  engaged  ' 
in  it,  and  even  fees  to  servants  are  prohibited, 
though  the  crimps  and  touts  outside  endeavour 
to  bribe  them  sometimes,  to  induce  sailors  to  go  to 
the  common  lodging-houses,  where  land-rats  seek 
their  prey.    All  th^  profits,  if  there  are  any  at  all, 
are  placed  to  a  reserve  fund  for  repairs,  improve- 
ments, or   extensions.     At  any  rate,  no  public 
appeals  are  being  made  just  now. 

But  there  is  another  institution  next  door— 
another  branch  of  the  stem  which  has  grown  so 
sturdily  from  the  seed  planted  by  the  good  captain 
— the  Destitute  Sailors'  Asylum.  That  is  a  place 
full  of  interest,  though  there  is  nothing  to  see 
there.  Nothing  but  ^  clean  yard,  with  means  for 
washing  and  cleansing,  and  a  purifying  oven  for 
removing  possible  infection  from  clothes,  and  a 
great  bare  room,  just  comfortably  warmed  in 
winter,  and  hung  with  rows  of  hammocks,  like  the 
'tween  decks  of  a  ship.  That  is  all ;  but  in  those 
hammocks,  sometimes,  poor  starved  and  destitute 
sailors  go  to  sleep,  after  they  have  been  fed  with 
soup  and  warmed  and  comforted;  and  in  the 
morning,  when  they  turn  out,  they  are  fed  again 
with  cocoa  and  bread,  and  if  they  are  naked  they 
are  clothed.  There  are  not  very  many  applicants, 
for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  since  sailors'  homes 
have  come  in  fashion  Jihere. are  but  few  destitute 
seamen ;  but  there  need  he  no  unrelieved  destittde 
sailors  at  all  in  London,  for  anybody  can  send 
such  a  one  to  the  Asylum  in  "Well  Street,  London 
Docks,  and  ho  will  be  admitted.  Here  then,  is 
an  institution  that  may  daim  support. 
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ONE    LIFE    ONLY. 

BY  P.   M.  P.  8K£inS«  ATJTHOa  OP  "TRIED,"  ETC. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

T  is  not  often  that  any  of 

the     inhabitants    of     this 

world  axe  able  to  say  that 

they  consider  it  an  entirely 

pleasant  place  to  live  in; 

but  such  was,  tmdonbtedly, 

the    conviction    at    which 

Una    Dysart    had  arrived, 

ad  spent  a  little  time  longer 

r  home  in  Yalehead.       She 

ither    speedily  became,    not 

,te,  but  thoroughly   friendly 

^rthcotes  and  Crichtons,  and 

they  were  on  terms  of  pleasant  acquaintanceship  with 
various  other  families ;  but  it  was  with  those,  their 
first  friends,  that  they  chiefly  associated. 

They  met  constantly — riding  out  together,  and 
spending  the  evening  at  each  other's  houses,  and 
both  Win  Northoote  and  Lilith  Crichton  became  very 
dear  to  Una.  Will  was,  however,  the  one  whose 
society  she  most  enjoyed;  she  was  so  racy  and 
original,  so  unfashionably  honest  and  sincere,  and 
so  very  much  better  in  aU  essential  good  qualities 
than  she  chose  to  appear.  With  Lilith,  though  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  her  without  loving 
her,  Una  often  felt  a  sense  of  awe  and  constraint, 
from  the  very  extent  of  her  child-like  innocency 
and  goodness,  which  seemed  to  make  her  unable 
even  to  understand  the  possibility  of  any  compromise 
with  eviL  Happily  her  brother  Hervey  was  quite 
pleasantly  human,  and  he  managed  somewhat  per- 
sistently to  make  his  way  to  Miss  Dysart's  side, 
whenever  and  wherever  he  could  succeed  in  catching 
a  glimpse  of  her. 

It  chanced  one  especially  bright  warm  day,  how- 
ever, that  Colonel  Dysart  and  his  daughter  were 
going  to  ride  out  alone  together,  and  as  they  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Vale  House,  Una  asked  her 
father  if  there  was  any  particular  direction  in  which 
he  wished  to  go. 

"None  whatever,  my  dear;  I  am  quite  at  your 
service,  and  I  conclude  from  your  asking  the  question 
with  such  extreme  politeness,  that  you  have  entirely 
made  up  your  mind  what  we  are  to  do." 

•'  Yes,  I  have,"  she  answered,  laughing,  "  you  are 
quite  right ;  I  want  to  go  to  Atherstpne  Abbey." 

"What!  to  pay  a  visit  uninvited  to  Mr.  Aiher- 
stone?  Would  not  that  be  rather  an  eccentric 
proceeding  for  Miss  Dysart  ?" 

"  Possibly ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  go  near  him.  I 
only  want  to  see  the  place ;  and  Will  Northcote  told 
me  that  any  one  who  leaves  their  card  at  the  lodge 


can  have  leave  to  drive  through  the  ground^,  which 
are  splendid,  I  believe,  and  also,  if  they  like,  they 
may  see  the  fine  old  house,  where  there  is  a  good 
gallery  of  pictures  amongst  other  attractions." 

"  That  is  very  public  spirited  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Atherstone;  most  English  proprietors  seem  to 
grudge  letting  their  beautiful  parks  be  seen  by  any 
one  but  the  rabbits  and  hares,  and  even  those  they 
shoot  for  their  temerity.  We  will  by  all  means 
profit  by  his  benevolence,  only  we  must  not  go  to  the 
house,  Una;  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  the  first 
day  we  went  to  Northcote  Manor,  and  he  said  he 
should  call  upon  me,  but  he  has  not  appeared." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  him  ?  You  have  never 
told  me,  and  people  do  spreail  such  extraordinary 
stories  about  him." 

"  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  prg'udice  against 
him  in  the  county ;  but  I  saw  nothing  to  jostify  it 
in  the  few  minutes  during  whidi  I  conversed  with 
him.  There  is,  certainly,  a  rather  peculiar  reserve 
in  his  manner,  and  he  looks  proud  enough  to  be 
descended  from  Lucifer  himself ;  but  he  is  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  he  was  very  courteous  and  agreeable 
to  me.    You  did  not  meet  him,  I  think." 

"  Not  at  the  house — he  was  gone  before  we  came 
in ;  but  I  just  saw  him  when  I  was  out  with  WilL" 

"Northcote  told  me  his  history,  and  a  strange 
enough  one  it  is  ?" 

"  I  heard  it  aJl  from  WilL  Do  you  think  he  really 
has  done  anything  wrong  as  people  imagine  ?  " 

"It  is  hard  to  say.  Northcote  said  Atherstone 
himself  had  told  him  that  he  considered  himself  in  a 
sense  guilty  of  his  uncle's  death,  as  he  had  driven 
the  old  man  into  the  fit  of  rage  which  killed  him ; 
but  I  am  sure  I  should  have  acted  precisely  in  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  the  forger,  with  only  tiiis 
difference,  that  I  should  not  have  let  him  off  as  he 
did  afterwards.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more 
intolerable  than  to  be  obliged,  as  Atherstone  was, 
to  associate  continually  with  such  an  unmitigated 
scoundrel  as  that  fellow  Edwards  seems  to  have 
been." 

"  Yes,  and  to  see  his  unde  so  miserably  deceived 
by  him,  that  must  have  been  the  worst  of  all ;  but 
let  us  go  on  a  little  quicker,  father.  I  want  to  reach 
the  place  while  the  san  is  still  high,  so  as  to  get  all  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the  grand  old  house." 

They  cantered  on,  and  soon  reached  the  nearest 
gate  of  Atherstone  Abbey,  which  was  not  more  than 
four  miles  from  their  own  home.  Here  they  found  a 
very  urbane  lodge-keeper,  who  was  quite  willing  to 
let  them  enter,  and  just  as  the  heavy  iron  gates 
roUed  back  and  they  rode  in,  a  horseman  came  at  a 
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liard  gallop  down  the  avenue  towards  them,  whom 
thej  perceived  to  be  none  other  than  Mr.  Atherstone 
himself.  He  was  riding  the  powerful  black  horse, 
of  which  Una  had  heard  already,  and  when  he  saw 
his  visitors  he  checked  him  so  suddenly  as  almost 
to  throw  ^^rn  back  on  his  haunches,  which  movement 
had  the  effect  of  making  Miss  Dysart's  fiery  little 
steed  execute  a  sort  of  fancy  dance,  that  might  have 
proved  very  inconvenient  to  a  lady  with  a  less  firm 
scat  than  her  own.  Atherstone  started  forward  as  if 
to  come  to  her  assistance ;  but  Colonel  Dysart,  who 
was  watching  his  daughter,  made  him  a  sign  to  leave 
her  to  herself,  and  he  soon  saw  that  she  was  perfectly 
mistress  of  her  position,  and  knew  how  to  manage 
her  horse  and  quiet  his  excitement,  both  with  grace 
and  skill.  Her  hat  fell  off  in  the  process,  h&wever, 
and  her  bright  beautiful  face,  with  her  long  hair 
waving  round  it  in  the  wind,  seemed  to  Humphrey 
Atherstone  the  most  charming  picture  he  had  ever 
seen.  She  completed  the  conquest  of  her  impatient 
horse  by  giving  him  a  run  on  the  turf  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  then  brought  him  quietly  back,  laugh- 
ing merrily  at  his  escapade,  as  she  iregained  her 
father's  side.  Atherstone  had  dismounted  to  rescue 
her  hat,  which  had  fallen  into  a  hnkh,  and  now 
brought  it  to  her,  fixing  his  dark  eyes  steadily,  as  he 
did  so,  on  the  fair  smiling  face  that  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  brightened  all  the  sunshine  round  him. 

Una  met  his  look  with  one  6t  eager  interest.  She 
could  not  resist  the  te^nptation^  of  scanning  atten- 
tively the  features  of  the  man  whose  strange  history 
had  80  greatly  excited  her  curiosity,  and  as  his  ima^e 
impressed  itself  on  her  mind,  never  more  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  indestructible  conviction  topk  posseesion 
of  her,  that  it  was  a  noble  soul — a  soul  worthy  of 
all  human  love  and  devotion—^which  lay  behind  that 
proud,  dark  countenance,  whatever  might  be  the 
errors,  or  mistakes  or  trials  th&thad  distorted  his  lii^e. 

"  He  is  a  king  among  men,  let  them  say  what  they 
will,'*  she  thought,  and  when  Colonel  Dysart  intro- 
duced him  formally  to  Ixer,  she  retum^d  his  salute 
with  the  brightest  and  most  winning  6t  smiUs, 
longing,  almost  uncensdously,'  to  showl^im  that  sHe 
at  least  would  never  share  in  the  iijustice  whibh 
she  felt  sure  was  dealt  to  him  by  others.  *^ 

"I  was  just  setting  out  for  Vale  HiAise  with  t&e 
intention  of  paying  my  respects  to  you,"  said  Ather- 
stone, ^'  and  I  am  very  glad  I  have  been  saved  from 
missing  you  by  meeting  you  here." 

"We  came  meaning  to  profit  by  your  liberal 
permission  to  strangers  to  ride  through  your  beauti- 
ful grounds,"  said  Colonel  Dysart;  "of  course,  we 
had  no  thought  of  intruding  upon  you  at  the  house." 
» '  "  But  I  hope  you  will  now  do  me  the  favour  of 
going  there*,"  said  Atherstone,  "  for  there  is  a  good 
deal  that  is  worth  seeing  in  my  old  place — ^at  least, 
for  those  who  care  to  examine  reUcs  of  former  days, 
and  in  any  case  I  think  you  will  like  to  look  at  the 
pictures — we  have  rather  a  fine  collection." 


"I  shall  like  to  look  at  everything,  Mr.  Ather- 
stone," said  Una,  with  a  frank,  merry  laugh.  "I 
think  it  best  to  tell  you  at  once,  that  I  have  been 
wildly  anxious  to  get  the  chance  of  seeing  Atherstone 
Abbey,  ever  since  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  it 
from  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  looked  from  thence  as  if 
it  might  have  been  the  palace  of  a  Saxon  kixg,  or 
even,  perhaps,  the  country  residence  of  the  high  priest 
•  f  all  the  Druids,  in  the  days  when  those  old  gentle- 
men still  went  about  with  wreaths  of  mistletoe  on 
their  heads  and  golden  sickles  in  their  hands." 

"It  is  tolerably  ancient,  certainly,"  said  Atherstone, 
smiling,  "and  you  shall  see  it  all.  Miss  Dysart — from 
the  battlements,  where  the  old  warders  really  did 
keep  watch  for  any  possible  foe,  down  to  the  cave  in 
the  rook  of  the  foundations,  where  it  is  said  they 
used  to  put  the  refractory  monks  in  the  days  when  it 
was  an  abbey,  though  my  own  impression  is  that  it 
was  simply  the  abbot's  wine-cellar." 

"  I  cannot  allow  any  prosaic  explanations  whUe  I 
am  here,"  said  Una;  "there  is  not^nch  romance  left 
in  this  work-a-day  world,  and  you  must,  at  leaat,  let 
it  linger  round  a  grand  old  place  such  as  this  is." 

"I  am  not  sure  that  the  romantic  element  has 
really  died  out  of  the  modern  world.  Miss  Dysart^ 
only  people  do  not  let  their  whole  career  pass  under 
the  gaze  of  their  fellow-oreatures  as  they  uaed  to 
do ;  you  may  be  sure  if  you  could  sift  ilie  lives  of 
some  of  those  around  you,  there  would  be  found  in 
them  incidents  quite  as  startling  and  terrible  as 
ever  in  the  rough  days  of  old." 

"He  is  thinking  of  himself,"  thought  Una, 
glancing  towards  the  face  which  seemed  to  darken 
as  he  spoke ;  and  she  was  right.  Atherstone  lived  a 
life  of  such  continual  introspection,  such  ceaseless 
brooding  over  one  tremendous  difficulty,  that  it 
seemed  to  connect  itself  with  everything,  hbwever 
insignificant,  and  to  follow  him  night  and  day  like  a 
ghastly  spectre  which  no  exorcism  could  lay. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Una>  and  let  us  esjoy  this  Tiew, 
it  really  is  grand,"  said  Colonel  Dysart,  as  a  tarn  in 
the  avenue  down  which  they  had  been  riding  brought 
them  right  in  front  of  the  Abbey ;  and  there  for  the 
first  time  it  burst  full  on  her  sight — massive,  stately, 
imposing,  with  its  dark-grey  walls  and  its  frowning 
battlements,  and  its  background  of  sombre  pines 
clothing  the  steep  hill  behind  it.  She  looked  at  it 
with  wide-open  eyes  and  parted  lips,  half  breathless 
with  delight;  but  if  in  that  hour  she  could  have 
known  under  what  circumstances  she  should  one  day 
gaze  upon  that  grim  old  castle,  she  would  have  urged 
her  fleet  herse  to  his  utmost  speed,  and  flown  away 
from  it  to  some  distant  spot,  where  she  could  never 
look  on  it  or  its  master  more. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Atherstone,  you  have  indeed  something 
to  be  proud  of,"  said  Una  at  last.  "  I  should  think 
the  possession  of  such  a  plaee  would  compensate  for 
nxany  of  the  troubles  of  life." 

"  It  had  need  to  do  so,"  he  mattered  to  himself 
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"  Come,  Miss  Djsart/'  he  added  more  lightly^  "  let 
me  do  tlie  honours  in  pxoper  style.  This  was  once 
the  drawbridge ;  bat  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  mo 
that  we  have  done  well  to  make  it  a  somewhat  more 
safe  and  convenient  entrance;"  and  their  horses' 
hoofs  Mattered  noisily  over  an  iron  bridge  which  led 
to  a  huge  arched  doorway. 

"Yes;  but  I  am  rather  bewildered  about  the 
moat — ^if  we  are  passing  over  it  now :  I  thought  it 
oufifht  to  be  filled  with  water." 

**  I  am  afraid  that  has  long  since  been  drained 
away ;  but  I  hope  you  will  think  we  have  turned  it 
to  good  account."  Which  they  certainly  .had,  for  the 
channel,  which  had  once  been  deep  enough  to  drown 
a  man,  was  entirely  filled  with  blossoming  plants,  so 
that  the  stern  old  fortress  seemed  to  be  encircled 
with  a  garland  of  flowers. 

"  I  think  it  has  a  most  charming  efTect/'  said  Una; 
"but  that  ponderous  door  seems  to  be  opening  by 
magic,  for  you  have  given  no  summons.^' 

•*Very  easy  magic,"  said  Atherstone,  laughing, 
"as  tiie  butler  has  simply  seen  our  approadi  through 
the  loophole  at  the  side/'  and  laying  his  strong  hand 
on  Uns's  bridle-rein,  lest  the  grating  sound  of  the 
massive  hinges  should  startle  her  horse,  he  led  her 
through  the  great  entrance  of  Atherstone  Abbey, 
and  rode  on  with  her  to  the  centre  of  a  stone  court- 
yard, where  they  8topx>ed  to  dismount.  As  he  did  so  a 
sudden  strange  reoolleotion  came  ovev  him,  that  just 
in  this  fashion  the  Atherstones.  of  old  had  been  wont 


"  It  is  pleasant  musics  dou 
"  but  I  fear  it  scarce  suits 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  mu< 

Turning  back  to  the  Dysi 
dismount,  and  then  led  them 
through  various  large  rooms 
niture  of  a  somewhat  antiqc 
came  suddenly  upon  a  sun 
boudoir  that  was  in  complete 
the  house ;  a  conservatory  op< 
with  the  choicest  flowers,  and 
easy  chair  for  Una  close  to  it«  \ 
their  fragrance. 

"I  thought  you  would  like  t 
was  the  one  my  mother  alway 
to  have  it  carefully  kept  ezactl 
I  generally  sit  in  the  library  n 

"Is  it  long  since  yoa  lost 
Dysart. 

"Yes,  it  is  indeed;  I  was  02 
old.'* 

"  Do  you  remember  her  ?  "  sa 

"Just  enough  to  know  that 
likeness,"  he  answered,  taJdng  £ 
table  and  showing  it  to  hen  I1 
arastooratic-looking  becMtty^;  wi 
hazel  ey^  thai  Humphfey  hii 
not  otherwise  resembling  him. 
at  once,  saying  she  shoold  nevez 
a  portrait  of  his  mother. 
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will  do  exactly  as  you  pleaae  in  all  ways  within 
tlieee  walla." 

"1  think  if  I  did  I  ahoold  nuh  off  this  Teory 
moment  and  explore  the  whole  honae  quite  by 
myself/'  said  Una»  with  a  rather  sauoy  glanoe  at 
him,  anxious  to  see  if  l^  ohanoe  he  proved  himself 
afraid  of  her  discovering  any  mystery ;  but  he  looked 
perfectly  at  his  ease  as  he  said,  "  You  shall  do  so  if 
you  like,  but  I  must  warn  you  that  the  only  result 
will  be  your  losing  yourself  hopelessly  in  a  labyrinth 
of  passages,  in  five  minutes'  time." 

'*  Then  I  must  resign  myself  to  go  in  a  proper  and 
reasonable  manner,  I  suppose." 

"And  I  think  we  must  not  delay  if  we  are  to  be  at 
home  again  before  nightfall,"  said  Colonel  Dysart; 
so  they  started  at  once  for  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  Abbey. 

It  proved  to  be  simply  an  exceedingly  fine  epeci- 
men  of  an  old  mediieval  castle,  and  Una  appreciated 
and  eigoyed  it  aJl  enough  to  satisfy  even  Atherstcme^s 
almost  morbid  love  for  the  place.  At  last  th^ 
reached  the  picture  gallery,  where  there  was  so  much 
to  be  seen  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  complete 
the  inspection  on  that  occasion,  and  Colonel  Dysart 
was  obliged  to  agree  to  Atherstone's  earnest  entreaty 
that  they  would  come  another  time  and  spend  a 
whole  day  with  him,  in  order  to  give  as  muo^  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  masterpieces  as  Una  desired. 

They  were  turning  to  leave  the  gallery,  and  Colonel 
Bysart  had  already  preceded  them  out  of  it,  when 
his  daughter's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  picture, 
before  which  was  hung  a  veil  of  black  crape.  She 
paused  and  looked  up  at  Atherstone,  hardly  liking 
to  ask  him  if  she  might  see  it.  The  sombre  ex* 
pression  which  his  face  sometimes  wore  suddenly 
darkened  over  it ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  grant 
the  mute  request  of  her  eyes,  and  in  perfect  sUence 
he  drew  back  the  covering  and  let  her  look  at  the 
picture.  Una  stood  before  it,  tnmsfixed  with  a  pain- 
ful sense  of  awe,  for  never  had  she  seen  a  represen- 
tation of  human  life  in  any  8hax>e,  which  had  made 
such  a  powerful  impression  upon  her  as  that  now 
before  her.  It  was  a  large  and  most  masterly  paint- 
ing, executed  with  strong  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  showing  the  interior  of  a  gloomy  old  tower,  lit 
up  by  a  rude  iron  lamp  that  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
A  low  couch  of  straw,  with  a  rbugh  covering  flung 
over  it,  was  in  one  comer,  and  at  the  other  end  was 
an  enormous  stone  cross;  in  front  of  this,  kneeling 
with  clasped  hands  and  head  turned  upwards  in  a 
perfect  anguish  of  supplication,  was  a  man  still 
yotmg,  but  haggard  and  emaciated  to  the  last  degree. 
He  wore  a  coarse  brown  dress,  with  a  knotted  cord 
at  the  waist;  and  the  evidences  of  a  life  of  torment 
and  penance  which  were  all  aroxmd  him  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  inrible  revelation  of  his 
despairing  face,  which  spoke  of  a  remorse  and  horror 
that  could  find  no  rest.  But  the  most  painful  sensa- 
tion which  this  strange  picture  caused  Una  was 


the  unmistakable  likeness  she  ooold  trace  in  the 
wild  mournful  countenaooe^  to  that  of  Homphny 
Atherstone. 

It  was  with  a  timidity  in  her  voice  which  she  could 
not  conquer  that  she  whispered  at  last,  "Who  is 
this?"  and  he  answered*  more  like  a  man  talking 
in  a  dream  than  one  who  knew  what  he  was  saying, 
"Fulke  Atherstone,  of  evil  memory."  He  let  the 
black  drapery  fall  over  the  picture  while  he  spoke, 
and  Una  made  no  attempt  to  say  another  word  on 
the  sulg'ect. 

They  left  the  gaUery,  and  as  they  continued  to 
explore  the  interminable  rooms,  the  corridors  built 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  other  matters  of 
interest,  Una  quite  recovered  her  gaiety,  and  went 
flitting  about  like  a  sunbeam  through  the  lurking 
shadows. 

"It  is  growing  late,  Una,  and  we  really  most 
go,"  said  Colonel  Dysart ;  "  we  have  detained  Mr. 
Atherstone  too  long  already." 

"I  hope  we  have  not  quite  tired  you  out,"  she 
said,  looking  up  at  their  host  with  her  charming 
smile. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  has  given  me  the  greataat 
possible  pleasure  to  show  the  Abbey  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  it  so  well,"  he  said  heartily. 

'*  Then,  if  I  might  see  the  cave  of  the  refractory 
monks,  I  will  ask  nothing  more." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,'*  said  Atherstone.  <'  It  win 
not  detain  you  long  to  go  round  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  where  the  entrance  to  it  is ;  if  yon  will  oome 
down  this  turret  stair  we  shall  reach  it  in  a  moment." 
He  took  them  out  through  a  little  postern  gate, 
which  led  to  a  terrace  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  house,  and  from  which  a  precipitous  dilT  rose 
abruptly  and  towered  far  above  them.  The  rocky 
foundations  of  the  house  were  here  quite  exposed  to 
view,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cave  yawned  viaibJy 
before  them,  dosed  in  by  an  iron  grating.  This  was 
opened  by  a  key  which  Thorpe,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance on  them,  produced  from  the  ponderous  bunch 
he  carried.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  led  down  to  the 
vault,  and  Colonel  Dysart,  glancing  in,  said  he  was 
sure  it  was  frightfully  damp,  and  that  he  must  de- 
cline visiting  the  bones  of  the  refractory  monks,  or 
whatever  it  was  they  were  going  to  see. 

"  I  am  a£raid  there  is  not  even  anything  ao  in- 
teresting as  their  bones,"  said  Atherstone ;  "  but  it 
is  a  curious  old  cave,  and  Miss  Dysart  may  as  well 
see  it.  Let  me  go  first,"  he  continued,  "to  show 
you  the  way;"  and  she  followed  him  down  the 
steep  flight  of  steps,  while  her  father  sauntered  awa^ 
to  the  other  end  of  the  terrace. 

There  certainly  was  not  much  to  be  seen,  except 
the  moist  walls  of  an  underground  cave,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  sufficiently  diilly  to  make  Una  wxUnig 
to  go  back  very  soon  to  the  sunshine.  She  stnmhled 
on  the  first  step  going  up,  and  as  they  were  all 
rather  broken  and  rugged,  Atherstone  took  her  hand 
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in  hiB  and  went  in  front  of  her,  gniding  her  safely 
to  the  top.  He  had  stepped  on  to  the  terrace,  and 
she  was  just  foUowing,  when  suddenly  she  felt  his 
gnsp  tighten  on  her  hand  with  a  conrolsiye  moye- 
ment,  of  which  he  was  clearly  unoonscioas,  for  hia 
eyes  were  fixed  on  some  object  at  a  littie  distance, 
that  seemed  to  hare  aronsed  in  him  a  perfect  passion 
of  anger,  which  transformed  his  whole  conntenaace 
in  a  manner  that  actually  appalled  her.  Eageily 
she  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  and  saw  a 
man,  whom  she  recognised  as  the  strange-looking 
foreigner  she  had  seen  with  Mr.  Criohton,  stealing 
away  round  the  comer  of  the  house,  and  evidently 
trying  to  escape  observation. 

As  he  disi^peazed,  Atherstone  dropped  her  hand, 
apparently  forgetting  her  presence,  and  striding  up 
to  Thorpe  he  sdsed  hold  of  his  arm  with  a  violent 
grasp,  and  said,  ''What  does  this  mean  ?— how  have 
you  dared  to  disobey  my  most  positive  orders  P" 

"  It  was  not  me,  sir,  indeed;  I  would  sooner  have 
died  than  let  him  in.  It  must  have  been  the  new 
footman,  who  does  not  know  him  by  sighf 

"  Let  every  servant  of  the  house  be  told  that  if  he 


ever  enters  within  the  park  waUs  again  they  leave 
I  my  service,  one  and  all;    and    go  now  at   once, 
Thorpe,  and  see  him  well  off  my  ground." 

The  old  man  hurried  away,  and  Atherstone  came 
back  to  Una,  still  frowning  and  disturbed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Dysaxt.  I  was  annoyed 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  person  who  has  no  right  here." 

"I  want  you  so  much  to  teU  me  who  that  man  is/' 
she  said  eagerly. 

''What  do  you  know  of  hunP"  he  asked,  in  an 
abrupt,  stem  tone. 

"Nothing  whatever;  but  I  saw  him  once  talking 
to  the  rector,  and  I  took  the  strangest  antipathy  to 
him,  for  no  reason  that  I  could  account  for  to 
myself." 

"  An  instinct  of  what  he  is,  probably — a  villain,  a 
base,  deep  villain,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
His  name  is  Edwards." 

Una  said  not  another  word,  and  soon  was  riding 
home  with  her  father,  finding  abundant  food  for 
reflection  in  her  first  visit  to  Atherstone  Abbey.  It 
was  not  her  last. 

(2*0  te  ooiritaitAi.) 


SCRIPTTTRE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND   HOMK 
SCRIPTURE  CHARACTBRa    No.  15.    Chbist.  Part  VIII.    Chbibt  a  Pbsachbr.  Past  I. 


Beri^pftwre  io  he  rMd-^Parts  ofMaU.  «v.,  v.,  vi. 

|S  it  would  be  impossible  in  two  lessons 
to  go  through  the  whole  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  only  a  few  passages  can  be 
selected.  The  idea  of  these  lessons 
is  to  show  what  Christ  taught  about 
man's  relation  to  God,  and  God's  relation  to  man. 

Imtbodttctiok.  (Bead  Matt.  iv.  23^25.)  Describe 
this  new  Teacher  going  about  with  twelve  apostles — 
sick  people  brought  in  cool  of  evening — aU  cured. 
Tidings  of  such  wonderful  miracles  spreading— 
great  crowds  coUeoting.  Did  He  only  want  to  heal 
the  sick  P  No,  wanted  the  people  to  receive  Him — 
{.«.,  beUere  on  Ham ;  so  must  teach  them  about  Him- 
self. How  could  He  teach  a  large  number?  Gathered 
together  on  a  hill-side.  Picture  the  scene,  cloudless 
Eastern  sky ;  the  ground  carpeted  with  flowers ;  birds 
flying  about  (vi.  26 — ^28) ;  the  disciples  around  our 
Lord ;  He  sitting  (like  all  Eastern  teachers) ;  the 
multitude  around  eagerly  listening.  What  will  He 
talk  about  P  Beg^  with  man's  relation  to  6K>d. 

I.  Tkk  Biatttubbs.  (Bead  v.  1—12.)  Ask  who 
are  commonly  considered  happy  (or  blessed.)  The 
rich,  mighty,  distinguished— ^.9.,  great  warriors, 
vtateamen*  travellers,  &c  Show  why  Christ  calls 
peacemakers,  &a,  blessed.  Because  look  forward  to 
eternal  fatiire.  Bemind  of  difference  between  this 
▼orld's  greatness  and  that  in  Gk)d'8  sigfii ;  the  latter 
IB  in  readb  of  all,  and  is  lasting.    Ask  which  is  better 


and  most  worth  having.      This  blessedness  God's 
gift  to  those  that  seek  it. 

II.  Chbistiak  dutibs.  (Bead  ▼.  13 — 16.)  Ask 
the  properties  of  salt  in  preserving ;  and  explain  how 
Christians  must  act  on  those  around  them,  influencing 
for  good ;  preserve  from  corruption,  Ac.  Bemind  of 
Joseph  exercising  religious  influence  over  Pharaoh ; 
Daniel  at  oourt;  little  maid  in  Naaman's  house,  &a 
So  may  school-boy,  servant,  lad  in  workshop,  &o,, 
let  their  light  shine.  Show  how  useful  the  humblest 
may  be ;  the  sun  no  use  to  us  at  midnight  because 
on  other  side  of  world;  but  cheapest  candle  of  use 
because  at  hand.  So  all  have  a  little  light,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  those  near  them. 

III.  Chbistzak  ooNBxroT  TO  ONB  ANOTHBB.  (Bead 
V.  19 — 23.)  Ask  for  the  law  of  murder;  reminding 
of  Cain's  steps  in  sin— envy,  hatred,  murder;  hence, 
show  that  these  break  the  commandment,  though  the 
deed  of  murder  not  actually  committed.  The  prin- 
ciple the  same.  Press  tliis  home  to  children  at  school, 
envious  of  others'  success  and  wishing  harm;  or 
quarrelsome  and  passionate.  Must  observe  the  spirit 
as  well  as  letter  of  the  law.  (Bead  v.  38 — 48.)  Kot 
enough  to  abstain  from  flghting  and  murder,  must 
be  actively  kind.  Ask  for  examples  of  passive  sub- 
mission to  injuries— viz.,  Christ  and  Stephen.  Show 
how  here  too  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  intended — e.g., 
readiness  to  lend,  give  to  the  poor,  go  on  a  message 
for  a  friend;  submitting  to  injuries,  &a      Such  con- 
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duet  imitating'  Cfazist,  proring'  us  to  be  true  chil- 
cbren  d  Ood,  vho  has  forgiren  us  and  submitted  to 
all  oar  wrongs  to  "Hjuu 

rV.  The  wholb  duty  of  man.  (Sead  vi.  1 — 4.) 
(a)  To  his  n^hbowr.  Explain  "  alms/'  and  show  how 
it  includes  all  good  deeds  or  acts  o£  mercy  to  others. 
Why  do  men  do  these  ?  Various  motives— e.^.,  mere 
pity,  because  not  like  to  see  any  one  in  trouble ;  or, 
for  soke  of  show,  to  win  applause  from  fellow-man. 
Such  will  get  the  reward  th^  seek  in  oommendation 
from  others.  How  should  such  good  deeds  be  done  ? 
Befer  to  Obadiah  hiding  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
(1  Kings  xviii.  4) ;  Lydia  receivings  St.  Paul  (Acts 
zvi.  14).  Semind  of  Christ's  saying  about  the  oup 
of  cold  water,  and  how  He  accepts  such  as  done  to 
Him  (Matt.  xxv.  45).  Hence  such  good  deeds  must 
be  done  without  show,  out  of  simple  love  to  the 
person  and  to  Christ.  Such  will  be  rewarded 
openly  at  judgment.  (6)  To  Ood.  (Read  vi  5—8.) 
Ask  for  an  instance  of  vain  repetitions  by.  prophets  of 
Baal  (1  Kings  zviii.  26) ;  and  ef  a  man  praying  in 
public  for  efect  (Lukezviii  11);  also  of  the  opposite 
— praying  in  secret.  Isaac  in  fields ;  Peter  on  house- 
top ;  Paul  in  prison;  Nathanael  under  fig-tree.  Such 
prayer  approved  and  heard ;  such  as  the  publican's  in 


the  parable.  Apply  this  to  children  by  showijig 
nature  of  tme  prayer ;  not'  merely  repeating  certain, 
words,  but  lifting  up  heart  in  all  places  at  all  times 
to  "Father,  who  seeth  in  secret*'  (c)  To  hms^ 
(Bead  vi.  16 — 18.)  Ask  the  object  of  tasting.  To 
keep  under  the  body  (1  Cor.  iz.  27)  lest  gross  living 
should  incUne  to  sin.  Bemind  of  Christ's  words 
(Matt.  xvii.  21) ;  of  apostles'  example  (Acta  xiii.  3). 
Explain  that  all  things  are  lawful  and  all  good,  God's 
gifts.  Still  advisable  at  certain  times  to  abstam 
from  food  and  {pleasure  when  about  any  pecnliady 
solemn  work.  Body  must  be  trained  as  well  as  soul 
for  aervice  of  Gk>d ;  but  must  be  done  secretly,  or  else 
is  worthless. 

Questions  lo  he  answered, 

1.  "What  are  the  two  main  topics  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  f 

2.  Give  the  heads  of  this  lesson. 

3.  What  three  things  are  included  in  the  wholo 
duty  of  man  ? 

4.  Show  how  our  Lord  teaches  the  meaning  of  tke 
sixth  commandment. 

5.  Give  examples  of  private  prayer. 

6.  Give  instances  of  fasting. 


NELLY'S  WISH;    OR,   HOW   TO   BE  HAPPY. 


^ELLY  dear,  why  do  you  sit  in  that 
listless  way;  have  you  nothing  to 
doP" 

"  I  do  not  care  to  do  anything  just 

now ;  I  was  thinking." 

"It  is  quite  right  to  think,  if  aaiy  good  results 

from  your  thoughts,  but  I  never  see  that  your  re- 

flections  lead  to  anjrthing.    Now  tell  me  what  was 

passing  in  year  mind  just  now." 

"  Well,  mamma,  I  was  thinking  about  Jessie  Bell, 
and  what  a  lovely  new  hat  she  wore  last  Sunday." 

"  And  no  doubt  you  felt  a  little  dtssatisfied  that  I 
cannot  buy  you  one  like  it.** 

"  Why,  mamma  I  how  did  you  know  that  ?" 
'"  Because  those  people  who  sit  brooding  for  hours, 
as  you  often  do,  spend  at  least  half  that  time  in 
simply  indulging  vain  wishes  and  useless  regrets." 

"  I  do  so  often  wish  we  were  rich  enough  to  ride 
in  a  fine  carriage,  and  wear  beautiful  clothes,  and 
keep  a  lot  of  servants." 

"  If  your  wish  could  be  gratified,  you  would  then 
want  something  more,  perhaps  a  grand  title,  or  even 
to  become  a  queen." 

"Oh!  how  delightful  that  would  be  I"  replied 
Kelly,  clasping  her  hands  with  an  amount  of  energy 
no  one  would  have  supposed  such  a  child  possessed. 

"There,  you  see  I  guessed  rightly  again.  Instead 
of  feeling  thankful  for  what  you  have,  your  time  is 
wasted  hankering  after  all  you  have  not.    Suppose 


your  papa  and  I  were  to  sit  all  day  with  our  hands 
in  our  laps  longing  for  a  fortune,  do  jmi  think  it 
would  bring  one  ?" 

"  That  would  look  very  silly,  but  you  might  wish 
for  it  and  work  all  the  time." 

"  And  what  would  be  the  use  of  wishing'  for  it  ?  If 
I  was  always  fretting  myself  with  vain  hopea,  instead 
of  making  things  better  by  it,  they  would  become 
worse;  as  my  duties  would  become  irksome,  I  should 
take  no  interest  in  them." 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Watkina,  Nelly's  paps, 
entered  the  room,  and  observing  from  Nolly's  large 
serious  blue  eyes  that  she  wa4  receiving  some 
admonition  from  her  mether,  stroked  har  hair,  and 
kissing  her  on  the  forehead,  said»  ''Well,  Mid  how  is 
my  little  girl  to^lay  ?  " 

Nelly  as  usual  returned  the  salutatioB  by  clasping 
her  arms  round  her  father's  neok most  affectionately; 
he  th^i  tamed  to  his  wife,  taking  a  note  from  his 
pocket,  and  said,  "Here  is  a  grand  treat  for  our 
Nelly:  Mrs.  Blake  is  going  to  give  a  dhildren's  party, 
and  has  invited  her  to  it." 

"  But,  papa  dear,  I  cannot  go,  my  freoka  are  too 
shabby  and  common." 

A  shade  of  melancholy  passed  over  the  indnlgest 
father's  face  as  he  replied*  "We  will  aee  ftbout  the 
dress;  what  do  you  say,  mamma,  must  we  buy  •  new 
oneP" 

«<  I  think  it  is  a  great  |nty  to  buy  meore  ncm,  as 
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ISUiOi^  is  gzowing  very  ftet»  and  aba  haa  senroraJL  to 
weax  out ;  your  white  one  will  do  quite  well,  dear, 
with  your  new  eaah.^' 

"  I  hate  that  scanty  thing/'  said  Nelly,  pouting ; 
"it  is  as  plain  as  a  night-gown,  and  the  sash  is  not 
half  so  good  as  oousin  Alice's." 

**Do  you  think,"  said  the  father,  "you  could 
choose  one  that  you  would  like,  if  I  take  you  to  a 
shop?" 

"  Oh  yes,  papa !  I  am  sure  I  could,  but "  (and  here 
she  faltered  in  her  speech)  "  it  would  not  be  made  so 
pretty  as  Jessie  Bell's." 

'*  But  suppose  we  find  out  who  made  Jessie  Bell's, 
and  get  her  to  make  yours,  will  that  do  P  " 

"But  can  you  afford  it,  papa?  I  heard  you  tell 
mamma  you  could  not  buy  yourself  a  new  coat  just 
yet." 

**  That  is  true,  my  child,  but  I  would  stretch  a 
point  to  make  you  contented  and  happy ;  besides,  a 
coat  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  a  fiook.  Fetch 
your  hat,  and  we  wiU  go  down  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  see 
what  he  can  show  us." 

N^y  Watkins  waa  the  only  child  of  kind  parents 
in  moderate  circu.mBtances.  She  had  an  interesting 
oountenance,  full  of  intelligence,  but  rather  a  sad  ex- 
pression, produced  by  a  discontented  spirit.  Unlike 
moet  children,  she  never  looked  on  the  bright^  aide  of 
tJuDgs,  and  so  nursed  a  fretful,  melanoholy  disposi- 
tion* This  failing  waa  wdl  known  to  her  fond, 
■axizioua  parents,  and  at  timee  gave  them  great 
concern  for  her  health.  Every  opportunity  to  .oheck 
tfaoa  spirit  of  diaeontent  was  embraced  by.  them, 
tkongh  up  to  the  present  time  very  little  ffuooess 
had  attended  their  efforts. 

Before  Nelly  retamed  to  the  room,  her  ]^arents 
oonsolted  each  other  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  on 
their  part  which  would  most  tend  to  the  desired 
ref  onnation  in  her  character. 

« I  think,"  said  Mr.  Watkins,  "  it  wiU  be  wdl  to 
indulge  her  wishes  aa  far  as  we  can,  and  so  let 
her  see  that  gratified  desires  do  not  always  satisfy 
ih0  mind." 

••You  know  best,"  replied  her  mamma,  "but 
sometimes  I  think  she  haa  too  many  whims  acoeded 
to«  As  a  rule,  children  are  happy  in  proportion  to  the 
opportunities  they  get  of  doing  something  to  make 
&ose  about  them  happy,  but  how  to  create  In  her 
the  desire  is  my  difficulty." 

•  Kelly  here  returned  duly  equipped  for  a  walk  to 
the  best  draper  in  the  town  to  choose  a  dress.  Her 
fatlier  had  his  patience  most  severeily  tested  by  the 
length  of  time  she  took  in  the  Beleotion»  At  last  the 
ckioice  was  made,  the  dressmaker'a  addreas  obtained, 
and  all  was  to  be  ready  for  the  party.  Nelly  laid 
awake  some  time  after  going  to  bed  that  night,  think- 
ing of  her  new  dress,  and  imagining  -  the  envy  of 
some  of  her  companions  when  they  saw  her  so  smart. 

Her  mother  did  not  see  the  dress  till  it  came  home 
just  before  the  party,  but  waa  at  once  struck  with  its 


uoauitableBMs  for  suoh  an  ocoaaion;  ahe,  faopwerar, 
aaid  nothing,  hoping  her  little  girl  wonld  find  out 
for  herself  how  foolish  she  had  been. 

By  BJz  o'clock  many  merry  little  facea  and  beam- 
ing smiles  were  collected  in  Mrs.  Blake's  spacieus 
drawing-room.  All  were  in  simple  white  drebses 
with  coloured  sashes,  similar  to  Nelly's  despised  one. 
Presently  she  made  her  axypearance,  with  a  fluttering 
heart,  aU  intent  upon  the  impreasion  her  oqstly,  and 
really  pretiUy-made  dress  would  make.  She  saw  at 
a  glance  that  she  was  more  expensively  dressed  than 
any  of  her  oompanions,  and  felt  very. important  in 
oonaequence,  tUl  vasrioua  whispers  reached  her  ears, 
which  made  her  feel  rather  uncomfortable.  One 
little  gixi,  who  was  very  fond  of  her,  ventured  to  a^ 
if  she  had  not  a  party  dress  to  come  in. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  party  dress ?  mine  is  a 
brand  new  one,  made  by  Miss  Fletcher,  and  cost  a  lot 
of  money." 

"  I  dare  say  it  did,"  replied  her  little  friend,  "  but 
it  is  not  a  proper  one  to  dance  and  romp  in.  I  heard 
Mrs.  Blake  say  what  a  pity  it  was  your  mamma  had 
Xkot  put  you  on  a  cooler  frock :  but  never,  mind,  per- 
haps you  won't  be  too  warm.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  game  at  blindman'a  buff." 

Nelly  felt  somewhat  discontented,  but  neverthe- 
less joined  in  the  game,  and  waa  destined  to  be  very 
active  in  it,  being  easily  detected  by  the  marked 
difference  in  the  texture  of  her  dress;  she  was, 
therefore,  blindman  nearly  all  the  evening,  chasing 
the  others  round  the  room,  till  she  became  so  over- 
powered with  the  heat  that  she  was  obliged  to  beg 
to  leave  the  game  and  the  room.  Mrs.  Blake,  think- 
ing she  was  only  going  to  the  ante-room  to  rest, 
did  not  follow ;  but  when  some  refreshments  were 
brought  in  she  looked  about  to  find  her,  remember*- 
ing  she  had  been  absent  a  long  while.  No  one  had 
seen  her  since  she  left  the  room. 

The  servants  were  called  and  asked  if  they  had 
seen  one  of  the  little  visitors  wandering  about  tiie 
house  or  garden;  and  the  one  who  had  chaige  of 
the  hats  and  cUaks  tried  to  find  out  which  Nelly 
had  worn,  but  among  so  many  could  not  tell 
whether  she  had  taken  hers  away  or  not.  A 
servant  was  dispatched  to  Mrs.  Watkins  to  inquire 
if  ahe  had  returned  home.  This  message,  aa  may 
be  Buj^oaed,  put  her  parents  in  a  great  fright, 
as  they  had  seen  nothing  of  her.  They  returned 
with  the  servant,  but  oould  gain  no  tidings  of 
the  missing  child.  Her  mother  soon  discovered 
that  her  hat  and  cloak  were  with  the  others.  The 
honae  waa  again  aeazched,  but  still  she  could  not  be 
found.  A  lantern  waa  then  procured,  and  aeareh 
was  made  in  the  grounds,  but  witix  no  better  result. 
Her  distressed  father  called  her  by  name,  but  no 
answer  greeted  his  ears.  He  returned  to  the  house 
In  despair,  and  met  his  wife's  anxious  look  with 
blank  dismay.  A  consultation  then  took  place  with 
Mrs.  Blake  as  to  the  best  means  to  adopt  in  search- 
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ing  for  her,  duriog  which  the  door  slowly  opened, 
and  the  oljeot  of  their  solicitade  walked  in,  rubbing 
her  eyes  and  shivering  with  oold. 

"Why,  my  child,  where  have  yon  been?*'  cried 
the  distraotod  parents. 

"I  only  went  in  the  garden  to  cool  myself,  and 
suppose  I  f^  asleep.  I  was  resting  on  the  grass 
bank  at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  bnt  I  woke  up  so  cold. 
May  I  go  home  to  bed?  Fm  afraid  I  shall  never  get 
warm  again." 

As  might  natoxally  be  expected,  Nelly  had  canght 
a  seyere  cold.  She  was  taken  home,  and  many  weeks 
elapeed  before  she  could  leave  her  bed.  The  first  day 
she  was  able  to  join  her  parents  down-stairs,  she 
appeared  looking  very  pale,  but  the  fretful,  peevish 
look  had  vanished,  and  in  its  place  a  sweet  look  of 
contentment  beamed  over  her  features,  making  her 
look  very  pretty  in  spite  of  her  want  of  colour. 

"And  how  does  my  little  one  feel  to-day?"  said 
her  father,  giving  her  the  usual  morning  greeting. 

"Thank  you,  papa,  I  feel  so  comfortable ;  all  the 
pains  have  gone  away.  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  to  feel 
well  again.  Now  I  want  to  get  very  strong,  so  Idiat 
I  can  help  mamma,  for  she  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  for  me.  How  much  trouble  I  have  been  to  both 
of  you  V 

"Never  mind  thart;  now,  dear;  we  are  qtdte  re- 
warded by  having  you  well  again." 

"  Fm  glad  I've  been  ill,  pa,  now  ifs  over." 

"Why,  my  child?" 

"  Because  I  think  it  has  made  me  a  better  girL  I 
used  to  be  80  silly,  always  having  atupid  wishes,  but 
when  I  was  ill  I  only  had  one  wish,  that  was  to  get 
well  again ;  and  now  I  am  well,  I  feel  so  happy  to 
think  all  those  dreadful  pains  are  g^ne.  I  want  no 
more." 

"  Then  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  some  one 
had  left  us  a  large  fortune,  what  would  you  say  ?" 

"  Well,  papa,  I  should  be  glad,  for  you  and  mamma 
would  have  less  work  to  do,  and  would  be  able  to 
buy  aJl  you  wanted ;  but  it  would  make  no  difference 
to  me  aa  you  have  always  given  me  so  much  that 
I  don't  want  anything  more." 

"  But  if  you  had  a  lot  of  money,  what  would  you 
do  with  it?" 

Nelly  had  to  think  fot  some  time,  then  smiling  up 
in  her  father's  face,  she  replied,  "  I  know  what  Fd 
do,  Fd  find  all  the  poor  Uttle  giris  and  boys  who 
were  ill,  and  had  no  kind  friends,  to  attend  to  them, 
and  build  a  large  house  for  them  to  live  in,  and  keep 
a  lot  of  servants  to  make  nice  things  for  them,  and 
get  some  doctors  to  give  them  medicine  to  make 
them  well;  then  mamma  and  I  would  go  and  see 
them  and  take  them  books  to  read  and  pictures  to 
Ux^at" 

"That  would  be  a  good  way  of  spending  mmi^," 
reified  her  father;  "  and  I  may  now  tall  you  tbat  I 


am  able  to  gratify  even  this  good  desire  of  yonn. 
Your  grandpa,  whom  you  have  never  seen,  died  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  we  are  now  very  rich  indeed.  Do 
you  still  wish  to  make  a  home  for  sick  children?" 

"Oh  yes,  papa!  and  I  will  go  out  in  the  streets 
myself,  and  every  child  I  find  in  pain,  or  ill,  shall 
come  to  my  home.  This  is  the  happiest  day  o!  mj 
life." 

Thus,  my  readers,  little  Nelly  was  brought  through 
her  sickness  to  find  out  that  true  happiness  ii  only 
to  be  obtained  by  contentment  and  a  love  of  doing 
good  to  others.  11  K. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

200.  On  what  occasion  did  Solomon  petition  God 
to  be  favourable  to  His  people  in  case  th^  were  ever 
carried  captive  by  their  enemies  ? 

201.  The  word  "  shipmen "  (i.e„  seamen)  is  used 
once  in  the  Old  and  once  in  the  New  Testament. 
Give  the  passages. 

202.  Show  that  to  die  dhUdless  was  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  a  very  bitter  calamity. 

208.  Name  the  EvangeHst  who  more  than  ti&e 
others  records  the  priwaU  prayeta  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  give  examples. 

204.  Though  the  Jews,  before  the  BabyloniBh 
Captivity,  had  very  few  (if  any)  domestio  poultry,  jet 
we  read  of  "fatted  fowl"  being  served  at  the  iM6 
of  an  early  king.    Give  the  passage. 

205.  Naxiate  the  ciroumstanoes  which  led  to  the 
league  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
Gibeonites. 

206.  In  what  re^>ect8  did  the  ascension  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  (Acts  i.  9)  differ  from  those  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament  ? 

207.  Which  one  of  the  Evangelists  teUs  us  Ihe 
name  of  the  servant  of  the  high  priest  wounded  by 
Peter  on  the  night  of  our  Lord's  betrayal  P 


AM8WEBS  TO  qUESIIOlTS  OK  PAOB  464. 

188.  St.  Mark  (iv.  87,  88). 

184.  A  ooosiderable  time  must  have  elapsed,  seeing 
that  "ftumy  had  taken  in  hand  to  aet  fbrth  in  ord«r 
a  declaration  of  those  things  that  are  most  smviy 
believed  among  us  **  (Luke  i.  1). 

186.  Isaiah  (Uu.  4).    See  Matt.  viiL  17. 

186.  The  PhiUppians  (I^iiL  iv.  1). 

187.  St.  Matthew  says  that  in  the  Lord  Uvmg  at 
Nasareth  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  sp<^en  by  the 
prophet :  "He  shall  be  called  a  Naaarone  " (Matt,  ii 
28). 

188.  Fkahur  (Jer.  zx.  4). 

189.  See  Acts  zi.  17. 

190.  Exod.  iv.  19. 
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407 


(Draiwft  hy  M.  Ellbn  Edwakds.) 

PENT    IN    THE    CITY. 


\  BICK  and  mortar  hem  me  in, — 
I,  who  lore  the  fields  and  trees. 
Hear  but  the  ceaseless  din 
Of  traffic,  toil  and  sin. 


BT   ISABBLLA   BANKS. 

The  swift  seasons  come  and  go ; 

Golden  kingcups  star  the  grass ; 
Juie's  crimson  roses  blow ; 
Bich  dahlias  are  aglow ; 
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But  the  Bome  dull  round  is  mine. 
In  the  same  cramped  blank  of  wall  $ 

I  know  the  sun  does  shine 

And  feel  his  rays  divine. 
But  the  very  sun  seems  cumbered  with  a  pall. 

Spairows  twitter  in  the  eayes, 

(Fye  no  lark  within  a  cage). 
But  blackbird  bowered  in  leares. 
Nor  linnet  from  the  sheaves. 

Nor  glad  nightingale  my  thirst  for  song  assuage. 

There  are  woodland  haunts  I  knew 
When  my  life  was  young  and  sweet. 

When  hours  were  all  too  few, 

And  skies  were  always  blue. 
As  the  harebeU  and  the  speedwell  at  my  feet. 

But  those  woods  are  far  away. 

If  we  count  the  years  as  miles ; 
My  hair  has  changed  to  grey, — 
My  heart  well-nigh  to  day. 

Since  I,  wild-flower  laden,  sat  on  sylvan  stiles. 

And  these  never-ending  streets 

Wherein  now  my  lot  is  cast. 
Where  every  pulse  that  beats 
19ie  same  sad  dirge  repeats. 

That  human  life  is  hurrying  on  too  fast, — 

Seem  to  dose  and  crush  me  in  -, 

Not  a  gap  left  for  escape 
From  their  oppressive  din 
To  heath,  or  crystal  linn. 

Yellow  sea-beat  sands,  or  breezy  headland-cape. 


i  I  am  tied  to  city  ways ; 

I  am  bound  as  to  a  whed ; 
i  But  at  my  will  I  raise 
I  The  ghosts  of  other  days, 
I      And  from  the  present  to  the  past  I  steaL 

I  Then  the  dose  waUs  fade  and  molt, 
!      Grass  and  ferns  spring  at  my  feet. 

Trees  cirde  as  a  belt, 
I  Beech-mast  and  acorns  pdt. 

And  the  perfume  of  the  woods  comes  passing^nreet. 

And  I  linger  in  the  lanes 

Plaitini^  rushes  as  I  go,  '^ 

And  list  the  birdie's  strains. 
And  joy  runs  through  my  veins. 

Such  pure  joy  as  youth  and  summer  only  know. 

I  And  some  pleasant  cheery  face,  . 

I      Some  lithe  and  supple  form, 
I  Imparts  a  crowning  grace, 

To  Bun  the  shady  place, 
I      And  to  quicken  up  the  pulses  fresh  and  warm* 

Therefore  I  may  thank  my  God 

That  although  in  city  pent. 
My  childhood's  footsteps  trod 
Greenwood  and  daisied  sod. 

And  memory  wields  a  wand  that  should  content. 

For  within  this  selfsame  town 

Exist  some  hapless  men. 
Whose  sun  of  life  goes  down 
As  it  rose,  mid  tear  and  frown, 
I     With  no  summer  field  or  forest  in  their  ken. 


AGAINST    HERSELF. 


BT  THZ  AITTHOR  OP 


'THE  TEOUBJiES  0?  CHATTY  A»D  MOLLY,'* 
*'  QTJBEN  MADGE,"  ETC. 


'THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON/ 


CHAFTEB  I. 
ABOTTT  AM   UNPAIKTED   PICTUBZ. 

I  HEBE  they  sat,  in  the  shabby  old  draw- 
ing-room at  St.  John's  Wood,  the  "dear 
old  man,''  as  Maggie  sometimes  called 
her  father  in  a  petting  sort  of  way, 
Maggie  herself,  and  poor  blind  Miss 
Charlotte  Campbdl,  all  talking  in  the  twilight 

**  It  is  no  use,  Maggie/'  said  Mr.  Aehburyj  "  while 
the  days  are  so  short  I  do  not  like  your  coming 
home  alone  all  the  way  from  the  National  Gallery,  or 
one  of  the  museums;  you  are  too  young  and  too 
pretty/'  he  added. 

"No  one  else  thinks  so,  daddy  dear,"  she  answered 
meekly,  from  her  footstool  on  the  rug;  and  no  one 
ever  looks  at  me." 

"If  I  gi^e  my  opinion,'^  said  Miss  Campbell,  in 
her  usual  stately  manner^  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
the  easy  chair,  with  every  fold  of  her  stiff  silk 
dress  predsely,  in  its  proper  ^iBoe,  and  her  ptun 


U 


lace  collar  looking  hard  and  white  and  prominent 
eren  in  the  dusk  of  evening, — "if  I  glye  my  opinion," 
she  said,  directing  her  poor  old  sightless  eyes  towards 
Maggie,  who  was  sometimes  rather  afraid  of  her,  "  I 
must'  say,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  do  not  think 
that  Marjgaret  will  make  an  artist.  MoreoTer,  as  her 
father's  only  daughter,  it  seems  to  me  that  her 
place  is  in  his  household,  not  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  obliged  to  win  their  bread  by  outdoor 
labour  or  by  taking  to  a  profession." 

Maggie  always  fretted  a  little  beneath  Mias  Camp- 
bell's long  and  slowly  delivered  speeches,  but  she 
answered  her  gently  though  earnestly.  "  Dear  Wb9 
Charlotte,  I  assure  you  I  do  not  neglect  the  house- 
hold aAurs ;  I  would  not  for  the  woErld,  for  I  think 
that  a  woman's  first  duty ?' 

"  A  woman !"  said  the  old  man,  stroking  the  soft 
brown  hur  that  generally  looked  nixixdj  and  always 
pretty. 

'*  Yes,  daddy/*  she  answ^ed  tenderly,  "a  woman. 
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bat  your  own  spoilt  child  as  well.  I  think  a  woman's 
first  duty  is  in  her  home ;  but  my  father  is  out  all 
day,  and  I  hare  done  all  there  is  to  do  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hoursj  and  then«  as  T  am  able,  at  any  rate 
in  a  measure,  to  succeed,  I  draw.  I  may  not  always 
have  my  father,"  she  continued,  "or  some  day  he 
may  not  be  able  to  work  for  me,  and  then  x>erhap3  I 
shall  work  for  him,  so  I  want  to  make  the  best  of  the 
one  talent  I  have,  and  besides  I  must  have  some 
occupation  for  my  leisure  hours,'*  she  pleaded. 

"  But  you  may  marry,  and  not  have  occasion  to 
work,"  urged  Miss  Charlotte,  loth  to  give  up  her 
argument. 

"But,  Miss  Charlotte,  marriage  is  not  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  How  would  you  like  it  if  any 
one  married  Charley  for  any  other  reason  than  the 
only  jnroper  one,  for  instance  ?" 

"I  should  b^  very  glad  if  you  married  him  for 
any  reason  you  pleased,  my  dear,"  she  said,  and 
Maggie  looked  up  at  the  usually  stem  face  (a  hand- 
Eome  one  still,  in  spite  of  her  sixty  yetfrs),  and  seeing 
the  expression  on  it,  thought  vaguely  that  the  prim, 
precise  old  lady  carried  a  soft  heart  under  a  hard 
sheU.  She  looked  back  upon  that  evening  in  after 
yeazB,  and  wondered  how  it  was  she  used  to  fear  her 
so  muoh,  and  love  her  so  little,  not  understanding 
how  much  affection  even  then  had  been  hidden  under 
the  girlish  fear.  We  so  seldom  know  the  depths  of 
oar  own  feelings,  until  we  have  occasion  t6  sound 
t^em. 

"But  to  return  tb  the  question,"  she  went  on.  " I 
may  work  at  my  art,  may  I  not,  daddy  dear  ?  I  will 
never,  never  neglect  you,  and  you  «hall  never  come 
and  find  me  out,  or  in  the  studio  and  not  ready  for 
you,  for  I  know  how  disheartening  it  must  be  to 
return  home  and  not  find  some  one  there,  'and 
ready  to  welcome  you;  but  let  me  do  as  I  like  in 
this  matter*  I  want  to  get  rich,  you  know ; "  and  she 
laughed ;  "  and  I  shall  be  an  artist  some  day — I  feel 
it  in  me,  and  I'vd  the  design  of  a  gi'and  picture  in 
my  head  abeady." 

**"lf  all  the  pictures  designed  were  painted,  the 
world  would  be  fuller  of  iUustrations  than  it  is  of 
soldiers,"  said  Mr.  Ashbury.  He  had  failed  in  health 
lately,  had  the  old  man,  and  it  was  odd  how  his 
thoughts  had  returned  to  the  days  of  his  youth.  It 
had  been  his  Ambition  to  enter  the  army,  and  by 
dint  of  family  management  he  had  done  so,  but  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  live  upon  his  pay  he  had  sold 
out  and  taken  to  a  "mercantile  life"  years  and 
years  before,  though  how  it  was  mercantile  no  one 
ever  quite  understood,  for  he  was  a  proud  man  in 
manner,  and  not  easily  questioned,  but  his  heart  had 
always  remained  in  his  old  profession.  During  the 
last  few  months  ho  had  often  gone  over  his  old 
marches,  fought  his  one  battle,  and  lived  th6  old 
garrison  days  over  again.  She  did  not  know  why, 
but  there  seemed  something  pathetic  in  it  to  Maggie, 
as  if  she  dimly  divined  that  life  was  only  a  circle ; 


to  some  a  small  one,  round  which  they  journey  many 
times,  and  to  others  a  larger  one,  round  which  they 
only  travel  once ;  and  if  this  last  were  the  manner  of 
the  dear  old  man,  was  he  not  nearing  the  starting- 
point? 

"  But  I  shall  certainly  paint  this,''  resumed  Maggie-, 
"  and  no  one  has  ever  done  it  before :  it  is  the  last 
meeting  of  Troilus  and  Creseide.' 

"And  who  on  earth  are  Troilus  and  Oroseide?" 
asked  Charley  Campbdlv  toerrily  and  disrespectfully. 

"Why,  dear  Charles,  hew  did  you  enter  so 
suddenly?"  his  au&t' inquired.  She  always  called 
pe<^le  by  their  nainW^][>i'oper,  and  her  nephew  used 
to  say  he  was  certain  she  treated  even  her  own  re- 
flection in  the  looking-glass,  in  the  days  when  she 
could  see  it,  with  the  greatest  respect. 

"  The  servant  was  at  the  door,  so  I  had  no  occasion 
to  knock.  Now  then,  Maggie,  please  answer  my 
question,"  he  went  on,  when  he  had  spoken  to  Mr. 
Ashbuiy;  "who  on  earth  are  Troilus  and  Creseide?" 

"  They  are  not  on  earth,'*  she  responded  meekly, 
and  she  thought  the  more  the  pity,  for  they  might 
have  come  to  a  better  understanding;  "and  fancy 
your  not  knowing,  Charley,"  she  added ;  "  Chaucer 
wrote  about  them  -,  they  were  a  pair  of  lovers,  and 
Creseide  was  untrue." 

"  That  is  not  at  all  improbable,  so  if  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  she  distinguished  herself  theie  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  her  history." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Maggie  eagerly,  "  but  she  repented 
of  her  inconstancy '* 

"  Ah  I  that  was  remarkable." 

"  And  a  long  time  afterwards,  when  she  this  poor 
and  weary,  Troilus  passed  her  on  his  way  to  Troy, 
she  was  a  beggar,  and  he  did  not  know  her,  but 
there  was  something  in  her  face  that  reminded  him 
of  his  lost  Creseide,  so  he  dropped  a  parse  6t  gold 
into  her  lap  and  silently  went  his  way;  but  she 
recognised  him,  and  having  sent  him  back  a  ruby 
ring'  he  had  given  her  long  ago,  she  fell  down  and 
died."' 

"  How  Maggie  is  always  dreaming  over  the  old 
poets  and  painters,"  her  father  said,  half  proudly, 
half  tenderly ;  he  liked  the  grave  side  of  his  high- 
spirited  Maggie's  character. 

"  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  Ac,"  said  Miss 
Charlotte,  "and  our  thoughts  insensibly  make  a 
pathway  down  which  our  feet  must  follow.  The 
man  I  honour  is  that  artist  whose  wonderful  picture 
of  Chrii^  preaching  His  sermon  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  God's 
will,  so  I  may  not  regret  my  lost  sight,"  she  said  in 
her  proud  voice,  yet  with  meek  submission  in  her 
manner;  "but  I  would  have  given  much  to  have 
seen  it.  I  have  heard  that  though  he  produced 
many  pictures,  yet  his  heart  was  only  ixi  this  one, 
and  he  lived  his  life  to  paint  that  most  sacred  of  all 
times  and  countries.  I  have  often  envied  that  man ; 
his  inner  life  must  have  been  the  sweetest  and  the 
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purest^  and  day-dreams  were  dreamt  far  away  from 
the  world  and  all  its  crowd  of  human  beings  j  and 
even  his  thoughts  of  the  past  mnst  have  been 
such  as  could  tinge  and  deepen  all  his  hopes  of  the 
hereafter."  She  seemed  to  hare  been  speaking  to 
herself  rather  tlian  to  them^  and  when  she  stopped, 
Maggie  drawing  near,  felt  a  foreshadowing  of  that 
lore  with  which  in  after  years  she  always  thought  of 
Charlotte  Campbell.  There  was  a  dreamy,  romantic 
side  to  the  formal  spinster's  character  as  weU  as 
to  the  enthusiastic  girl's,  and  she  continued  after  a 
minute  or  two,  "  I  had  a  friend  once  who  knew  the 
artist  well,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  grare  face, 
with  a  dreamy  look  of  perfect  content  upon  it ; — a 
strange  face,  my  friend  said,  and  one  that  was 
difficult  to  forget,  and  that  is  what  I  should  hare 
imagined.  I  could  fancy  that  in  some  dream  he  had 
seen  the  eternal  city,  and  his  face  carried  still  the 
expression  it  first  wore  when  he  beheld  it."  They 
were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  gravity  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  them  all* 

"Well,"  said  Charley  at  last— that  Charley  was 
always  daringly  disrespectful  even  to  his  aunt — "  I 
wish  you  would  talk  rather  cheerfully ;  this  is  about 
as  lively  as  a  party  at  a  mute's.  I  say,  Maggie,  when 
are  you  going  to  begin  the  thing  about  Chaucer  ?" 

"  The  end  of  it  was  not  Chaucer's,"  she  answered ; 
"  he  left  the  poem  unfinished,  but  it  was  con- 
tinued and  ended  by  Henryson  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VHI." 

"  Now  did  you  find  all  that  out  yourself,  or  did 
any  one  teU  you?"  he  asked  provokingly. 

A  stray  shot  often  hits  a  target,  and  Maggie's 
cheeks  were  flushed  as  she  answered,  '*  No,  I  have 
not  read  any  of  Chaucer's  poems  but '  The  House  of 
Eame/  I  could  not  get  on  with  the  old  Ei^lish. 
Mr.  Bowden  told  me  the  story,  and  I  could  imagine 
it  all  well,  for  he  describes  anything  so  vividly." 

"  Oh  yes,  he's  a  wonderful  person  in  your  eyes." 

•*  Now  don't  be  disagreeable,"  she  answered ;  "  I'm 
going  down-stairs  to  the  dining-room  to  make  the 
tea." 

**  Let  me  come  too." 

**No,  I  won't,  you've  such  horrid  manners." 

''  Do,  Maggie,"  he  pleaded,  looking  as  mild  as  a 
full  grown,  high-shouldered  young  man  with  a  beard 
and  moustache  can  look ;  "  do,  Maggie  dear." 

•*  I  won't ;  and  I  won't  let  you  call  me  '  dear,' "  and 
she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  door,  barring  the  way. 

"Herbert  does." 

"Herbert's  my  con/un." 

"Then  I'll  be  your  cousin." 

'*  Very  well — a  cousin  is  just  the  same  as  a  brother, 
yon  know,  only  you  work  him  harder,  and  he  bullies 
yon  less." 

"Thank  yon,  then  we. won't  be  cousins.  Let  me 
come  down,  Maggie." 

"  Well,  say  please  then." 

"P-1-e-a^-e."" 


"  Qtood  bye ! "  and  she  turned  round,  darted  oat  of 
the  door,  and  fled  down  the  stairs  as  fast  as  she 
could,  while  he  tore  after  her,  jumping  three  stain 
at  the  time. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  when  they  had  safely  landed  In 
the  dining-room,  and  she  stood  looking  at  him  with 
a  mocking  laughing  light  in  those  soft  bright  eyes  of 
hers — "  well,  a  nice  tyrant  you'll  be  for  some  one 
some  day." 

"  I  hope  I  shan't,"  she  said  defiantly. 

"  Why,  shouldn't  you  like  it  ?  " 

"No,  of  course  I  should  not,  and  I  should  think 
any  one  such  a  stupid  who  let  me  be  one." 

"  I  begin  to  think  you'll  be  a  treasure  after  that 
lovely  speech." 

"  So  I  shall  ~f or  whoever  gets  me." 

"I  hope  I  may." 

"  Do  you !  Then  you  won't ; "  and  she  laughed  and 
looked  at  him  again,  so  that  he  did  not  dare  get 
serious,  but  he  thought  how  many  a  truth  is  spoken 
in  jeet,  and  the  very  thought  that  this  jest  should  be 
a  truth  made  his  face  grave.     She  was  a  strange  girl 
he  thought;  he  had  known  her  all  her  life,yet  sel- 
dom understood  her ;  only  knew  that  she  had  stolen 
into  his  heart,  especially  latterly,  always  to  be  re- 
membered as  in  looking  back  one  sometimeB  remem- 
bera  a  burst  of  sunshine  which  lighted  our  pathway 
when  least  expected.     Her  character  had  many  sides, 
and,  perhaps,  many  faults.     She  was  a  woman,  and 
womanly,  and  proud  with  a  pride  that  was  inward 
rather  than  assertive;  yet  a  girl,  and  simple  and 
girl-like— dreamy  and  quiet,  save  when  sometimes,  as 
to-night»  she  flashed  into  merry  laughter  and  high 
spirits.    It  is  difficult  to  describe  what  she  was  like, 
for  her  face  was  a  varying  one ;  at  times  she  looked 
almost  plain,  at   others  beautiful  was  hardly  too 
strong  a  word ;  but  it  was  always  sweet  and  fair,  and 
shaded  with  brown  hair  that  had  now  and  then  a 
gleam  of   gold  upon  it.     She  had  eyes  that  were 
uncertain — now  brown,  like  her  hair,  only  darker ; 
now  showing,  like  it,  a  gleam  of  gold ;  but  they  were 
wonderful  eyes,  and  they  had  long — almoet  black 
lashes,  and  there  was  a  colour  that  came  and  went 
upon  her  cheek,  and  often  a  faint  flickering  smile 
about   the  mouth,  and  perhaps  it  was  this  that  yoa 
noticed  most  and  remembered  longest  when  you  had 
once  seen  it.      She  was   not  short  by  any  means, 
and  she  had  a  graceful  rounded  figure;  and  that 
is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  her— that  brare,  sweet, 
passionate   girl,  whose  faults  and   impetuous  will 
sometimes  brought  her  many  tears,  yet  nefver  really 
lost  her  for  a  single  day  the  love  of  those  around 
her. 

'<  Tea  is  ready,"  said  Maggie ;   "  I  wish  the  others 
would  come." 

"  What  others  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Herbert,  and  Hetty,  and  Mr.  Bowden.** 

"  How  is  it  that  Bowden  is  alwaja  here  P  ** 

"  He  likes  talking  to  my  father." 
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"  Yes,  and  to  the  father's  daughter  too,  I  expect," 
he  said  discontentedly;  "  I  suppose  he's  one  of  your 
slaves,  eh,  Maggie  ?" 

"SlaTes!"  and  she  laughed,  but  she  turned  her 
face  towards  the  fire ;  "  Mr.  Bowden  a  slave  I " 

"  Then  he  is  one  of  your  heroes  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Stir  the  fire,  will  you  ?"  she  said  suddenly. 
She  was  sitting  in  the  easy  chair,  lazily  warming  her 
toes,  and  could  well  have  done  it  herself;  but  it 
always  seemed  natural  for  him  to  wait  upon  ker.  He 
went  down  on  his  knees  to  do  it>»  and  when  he  had 
made  the  blaze  dance  up  the  chimney,  he  lingered  a 
moment  at  her  feet. 

"  But  which  do  you  prefer  ?  **  he  asked. 

"What,  slave  or  hero?  oh,  the  last  decidedly. 
There  are  some  women  who  must  be  slave-driver  or 
hero- worshipper,  but  they  aia  generally  only  the  first 


because  they  are  unconsciously  disappointed  that 
Fate  has  not  allowed  them  to  be  the  last.  There  is  a 
path  between,  however,  which  I  <^>*^-^ir  better  than 
either." 

"And,  Maggie!"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  hand, 
but  she  drew  it  away  quickly. 

"  Get  up,"  she  said,  *' there  they  are  at  ihe  street- 
door  ;  whatever  would  they  think  if  they  saw  you 
there?" 

"  I  don't  care." 

" But  I  do;  get  up  and  don't  be  stupid,  Charley." 

"  Suppose  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  think  I  was 
stupid  at  ail?" 

"Then — ^then  I  should  never  let  you  come   and 
help  me  make  the  tea  again,  so  retreat  into  common 
sense  at  once ; "   and  she  rose  and  went  quickly  out 
into  the  hall  to  receive  her  other  visitors. 
{To  he  cojUiHuetL) 


THE  ISOLATION  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

BT  THE  BET.  G.  A.  CHASWICK,  H.A.,  BECTOE  OF  ABMAGH. 

"That  which  eomatb  mto  your  xnind  BhaU  not  be  at  all,  that  ye  laj.  We  will  be  as  the  heathen,  as  the  famlUea  of  the 
eovntciee,  to  aerve  wood  and  atone.  Am  1  live,  aaith  the  Lord  Ood,  surely  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a  stretched  out  arm, 
aad  with  fory  poured  oat,  wiU  I  role  over  yoa."— Ezek.  xx.  32,  S3. 


IHESE  words  imply  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  shake  off  utterly 
the  yoke  of  Grod.    And  at  first  sight 
this  seems  almost  incredible.    That  a 
nation  which  had  promises  so  glorious 
and  memories  so  spirit-stirring  should  be  willing  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  other  peoples ;  that  men  who 
had  such  dazzling  revelations  of  a  true  and  a  pure 
Godj  and  also  of  Divine  help  and  protection  and 
sympathy  and  approach,  should  propose  to  aban- 
don all  that  was  good  and  trustworthy  for  Baal 
and  Aslitaroth,  and  gods  beside  whom  even  these 
were  pure,  is  a  startling  and  humiliating  thought. 
But  so  it  was.    And  perhaps,  when  we  look  again 
at  thdr  true  position,  we  can  understand  their 
motives,  even  while  we  detest  them.     Step  by 
step  the  chosen  race  had  broken  away  from  the 
TestraintB  of  the  Mosaic  law.    They  had  demanded 
a  king:  they  had  tolerated  the  polygamy  of  Solo- 
mon,  and  the  idol-temples   which    he  bnilt  to 
gratify  his  foreign  wives.    Then  they  had  been 
contaminated   by  these    examples,   which    they 
vanted  courage  to  stamp  out,  and  had  themselves 
dnmk  deep  and  long  and  often  of  the  charmed 
cap  of  image  worship.    A  time  had  come  when 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  persecuted  to  the 
death  in  the  land  which  3e  had  bestowed  upon 
this  nngrateful  race.    Every  form  of  sensuality, 
of  rapacity,  and  of  injustice — all  that  debases  on^s 
Belf  and  wrongs  one's  neighbour  and  outrages 
one's  Gk)d— were  common  in  the  Holy  Land.   And 
M  the  nation  forsook  its  Gk>d,  so  God  forsook  the 


nation;  its  might  was  broken,  its  sons  were  driven 
back  in  battle,  and  its  maidens  were  not  given  in 
marriage.  Then  they  began  to  feel  that  between 
them  and  Jehovah  there  was  no  longer  a  covenant, 
but  war.  The  awful  purity  of  a  violated  law 
frowned  upon  them,  and  chilled  their  hearts.  It 
was  easy  for  them  to  see  that  their  practice,  and 
so  much  profession  as  they  still  kept  up,  were 
hopelessly  opposed  to  each  other.  Nothing  could 
be  won  from  their  present  God,  without  renouncing 
the  fatal  sweetness  of  the  sins  which  charmed 
even  while  they  poisoned  them.  But  were  there 
not  other,  more  indulgent  gods?  Tyre  and 
Eg3rpt,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  were  great  and 
strong  under  the  shadow  of  temples  that  laid  no 
ban  npon  the  sins  they  loved.  Perhaps  Jehovah's 
was  the  true  religion,  and  perhaps  He  smote  with 
an  exceeding  bitter  stroke  the  professors  of  His 
faith  who  broke  their  vows :  but  plainly  He  did 
not  smite  these  flourishing  and  truculent  nations, 
who  broke  no  tows  because  they  made  none. 
Perhaps  these  are  right,  and  our  cold  austere 
worship  and  our  vexing  scruples  are  alike  useless 
and  unmeaning.  Why  should  we  not  become  as 
they,  adore  their  deities,  imitate  their  pleasures, 
share  their  impunity?  Why  should  we  not,  once 
for  all,  break  the  bonds  that  eat  into  our  flesh, 
and  run  the  race  of  sin  along  green  slopes,  side  by 
side  with  the  foremost,  instead  of  lingering  in 
thorny  places,  and  getting  buffeted  because  our 
pace  is  slow,  and  we  cast  wistful  eyes  over  the 
fence  at  freedom?    Such  were  the  thoughts,  we 
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may  imagine,  that  came  into  their  mind,  ^hen 
they  8ai4,  "  We  will  be  as  the  heathen,  as  the 
families  of  the  countries,  to  serve  wood  and  stone." 
"  But,"  saith  God,  "  it  shall  not  be  at  all/*  The 
difference  between  them  and  their  neighbours — 
between  the  chosen  race,  the  specially  favoured 
and  endowed,  and  the  common  idolatrous  mass  of 
men— as  it  was  not  of  their  appointing,  so  it  could 
not  be  by  them  wiped  out.  Into  idolatry,  into 
sensuality,  into  whatever  iniquity  they  yielded  to, 
they  would  bring  a  reproving  conscience  and  a 
knowledge  of  better  things.  The  servant  who 
knows  his  master's  will,  and  yet  breaks  it,  is  far 
Vorse  than  he  who  neither  knows  nor  does  it. 
And  he  shall  be  differently  dealt  with.  For  while 
God  left  those  others  to  a  kind  of  impunity,  He 
warns  the  Jews  that  they  shall  not  thus  be  left — 
He  will  mle  over  them  against  their  will,  and  it 
shall  be  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  a  stretched  out 
arm,  and  fury  poured  forth.  They  could  not  wipe 
out  the  fact  that  in  covenant  relation,  in  God's 
claim  and  right  to  them  especially,  beside  His 
common  right  to  all  men,  and  in  the  gratitude  they 
owed  Him  for  all  their  privileges — their  case  was 
special :  their  guilt  was  special,  and  their  punish- 
ment might  well  bo  special  too. 

Such  is  the  plain  meaning  of  eur  verse ;  and  we 
hare  only  to  ask  what  lessons  it  conveys  to  us . 
Gun  we  fall  infco  this  wickedness,  or  need  this 
warning? 

Clearly  we  are  in  no  danger  of  plunging  into 
any  form  of  idolatry,  or  perhaps  of  open  apostacy. 
And  yet  we  have  heard  of  miserable  men  who  took 
up  infidel  ideas,  and  denied  God,  Christ,  eternity, 
the  soul,  and  whatever  else  raises  us  above  the 
level  of  the  brute,  not  &om  any  rational  delusion, 
but  simply  to  share  the  freedoih  from  restraint, 
the  recklessness,  and  the  guilt  of  the  unbeliever. 

And  these  have  confessed  with  tears  that  they 
could  not  enjoy  even  the  brief  and  low  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season.  They  were  haunted  with  fears, 
they  were  vexed  with  remorses,  the  knowledge  of 
sin  poisoned  their  enjoyments,  and  the  knowledge 
of  holiness  shamed  their  very  hearts.  What  was 
in  their  minds  could  not  be  at  alL 

But  even  far  short  of  this,  the  apostacy  of  these 
Jews  may  be  imitated  still ;  and  perhaps  is  imi- 
tated to  an  extent  that  some  of  us  do  not  suspect. 
A  child  of  pious  parents,  piously  brought  up, 
is  not  in  the  same  position  with  men  otherwise 
trained.  The  example  of  our  parents  carries  to 
each  of  us  an  assurance  that  Grod  loves  and  claims 
us,  but  the  message  is  forgotten  and  the  Help 
lost,  unless  it  be  taught  the  child  and  the  youth, 
again  and  again,  that  he  belongs  to  Christ,  is 
bound  to  serve  Him,  and  has  salvation  and  love 
perpetually  offered,  and  perpetually  open  to  him 
to  accept  Now  suppose  him. -.to  grow  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  this  truth.    H©  sees  below  the 


I  surface  to  the  heart  of  things;  he  knows  that 
!  every  soul  of  man  is  like  an  island  encircled  by 
an  ocean  of  mercy,  overhung  by  a  firmament  of 
love;  he  knows  that  he  is  in  solemn  covenant 
relationship  with  God's  Trinity  of  Persons,  that 
each  works  in  him,  each  desires  his  homage,  each 
loves  and  woos  his  soul.  As  he  stands  beside 
the  grave  of  friend  after  friend,  he  sees  the  light 
of  eternity  upst reaming  from  the  pifs  mouth, 
and  he  thinks,  "  What  is  for  me  when  my  eyes 
shall  have  closed^  and  my  body  shall  be  like  this 
body,  and  my  soul  shall  have  pruned  its  trembling 
wing  to  take  its  flight?" 

And  he  has  learned  a  more  solemn  lesson  than 
any  of  these— that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  must  for 
evermore  bear  upon  his  soul  one  or  other  of  two 
things,  the  guilt  of  Christ's  death,  or  the  merit  of 
Ghrisfs  dying.  A  man  may  know  all  this,  and 
feel  its  solemnity,  and  yet  be  unsaved — ^for  sal- 
vation is  to  choose,  to  decide,  to  accept  Christ,  to 
live  and  die  for  Him. 

But  be  sure  that  such  a  person  never  yet  was 
a  happy  man.  Every  diapter  and  every  hymn 
rebuked  him.  Every  faithful  and  true  sermon 
either  shook  him  with  fear  or  melted  him  with  con- 
trition, or  made  him  ashamed  at  least  that  he  was 
neither  melted  nor  shaken.  He  might  langb,  or 
work,  or  meditate — but  he  dared  not  look  into 
the  chambers  of  his  own  heart, 

"  For  ow  «U  than  hvng  a  doud  of  f$tr, 

i.  sense  of  myateiy  hiB  spirit  dwinted,  > 
And  Bald,  08  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
*The  plaee  ia  hanted!'" 

Such  a  man  looks  around  and  sees  plenty  of  men, 
no  better  tlian  himself,  content  and  even  happy 
A  dinner  or  a  concert,  a  happy  stroke  of  business 
an  interesting  piece  of  scandal,  an  empty  faehion 
or  an  empty  romance,  or  pleasures  that  are  lower, 
fouler,  and  therefore,  be  certfekin,  more  unmanly 
still— these  are  the^real^^n^keen  delights  to  some. 
And  as  his  soul  mbsms  wlChiioi  him  and  ;>  un- 
satisfied, he  asks,  "  Why  shohld  I  not  follow  tCeir 
example?" 

I  would  ask  young  men  and  young  women 
who  read  this  page,  has  this  temptation  never 
crossed  your  mind?  Have  you  never  said  or 
thought — '*  Since  I  cannot  be  happy  in  religion, 
let  me  make  myself  happy  as  I  can;  and  look 
to  frivolity,  to  dissipation,  to  the  pleasures  that 
are  just  on  fhis  side  of  actual  sin,  and  to  the  plea- 
sures . JHst  on  the  other  side  of  it,  for  such  gifts 
as  they  have  to  bestow?  Let  me,"  says  many  a 
young  man  who  has  known  better  things,  "let  me 
ask  the  billiard-room,  and  the  publio-hoase»  and 
the  botting-list,  and  the  loud  song  with  the  ques* 
tionable  meanin;r«  and  the  play,  and  the  dancing- 
saloon,  what  they  can  give ;  or,  if  not  these,  let 
me  plmige  deep  into- the  >whiri-ef  aetive  lile,  -make 
myself  indispensable,  and  pusli  myself  on— not  for 
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datj,  but  for  bappmesa."     And  yen  caa  alwaye 

,    point  to  the  example  of  some  who  aeem,  at  least, 

to  be  w^-enough  satisfied.     And  many  a  yoong 

:   woman  has  soaght  her  bliss  in  stimulants  jost  as 

nuBchievoos  as    these, — ^in    giddy   sentiment,  in 

admiration  and  vanity,  in  show,  and  fashion,  and 

frireiity.     And  many  who  scorn  all  theso,  bare 

inflicted  npon  their  sad  souls  the  same  ruloons 

error,  striving  to  develop  and  indulge  the  intellect 

as  a  drug  to  the  complaining  of  the  heart.    "  We 

will  bd  as  those  around  us,  to  serve  wood  and 

stone,'*  said  God's  people  of  old.    Is  it  any  better 

to  say,  We  will  be  as  those  around  us,  to  servejihe 

world  and  the  flesh,  the  lost  of  the  eyes  and  the 

pride  of  life  P 

Let  every  one  who  ever  felt  one  pulse  of  purer 
spiritual  feeling,  ever  longed  for  purity,  ever  knelt 
in  prayer  that  was  not  a  moc^ry,— «very  one 
who  has  waited  <for  God  as. men  who  wait  for  the 
morning,  let  every  such  man  be  warned.    You 
tannot  be  as  the  disciples  of  pleasure,  or  as  the 
idolators  of  gain.     If  you  will  give  yourselves  up 
to  these,  so  be  it;   but  they  shall  not  yield  their 
sweetness  to  your  tasto,  nor  their  fragrance  to 
your  smell.     Bnch  as  these  are,  they  are  not  for 
you.     The  desire  of  holiness  may  gradually  die 
away;  bat  the  inner  loathing  and  abhorrence  of 
sin  shall  not  die;   the  sense  of  dishonour  and 
degradation  shall  still  live ;  the  shame  of  your  ill- 
treatment  of  yonr  Benefaofeor  shall  linger  on.  And 
you  shall  not  be  able  to  forget  death  nor  eternity ; 
you  shall  see,  as  it  were,  the  clear,  deep  eye  that 
beholds  and  tries  the  children  of  men, 
**  Though  thj  alnsdwr  ni^  be  deop^ 
Yet  thy  spirit  sIiaII  not  ileep ; 


In  the  wind  there  is  %  Toioe 

Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice^ 

iind  to  thee  sbnll  ni|^t  denj 

▲UthetnietoflMrrtT; 

And  the  day  ahall  hftve  a  snn, 

Which  ahall  make  thee  wish  it  done." 

For  better  or  worse,  with  your  consent  or  without 
it,  you  are  a  marked,  peouliar  people.  Gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  without  repentance. 

Bat,  then,  surely  there  is  injustice  here.  Why 
should  one  people  be  marked  out  for  this  govern- 
ment in  fury  ?  Why  should  you  or  I  be  debarred 
from  consolations,  wretched  at  best,  in  which  other 
sinners  take  refage?  Because  it  is  not  for  such  a 
fate  you  are  marked  out  You,  like  Israel,  are 
called  to  special  privileges  and  prosperity  and 
bliss ;  and  it  is  only  the  rejection  and  neglect  of 
these  that  can  darken  your  sky  with  denser  and 
blacker  cloud,  as  the  fiercest  tempests  rage  in  the 
splendid  climates  of  the  Bc^th.  The  nations  might 
have  seen  Israel,  and  envied  him,  and  said,  "  Surely  * 
this  great  people  is  a  wise  and  understanding 
people ;  for  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that 
hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them  P"  And  so  God  olSers 
Himself,  with  special  clearness  and  urgency  and 
frequency,  to  us  who  gather,  week  by  week,  to 
worship  and  praise  and  hear  of  Him.  Ohkist  stands 
at  our  door  and  knooks,  and  if  there  is  deadly  woe 
for  them  who  keep  Him  oat,  that  is  only  the 
counterpoise  of  the  ineffiible  bliss  of  those  who 
open  their  door  and  welcome  Him.  It  may  be 
more  tolerable  for  Tjte  and  Sidon,  for  Sodom  and 
Gbmorrah,  than  for  ta.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ten  talents  well  invested  mky  give  ns  ten  mt^ 
to  rule  in  glory. 


SCHIPTTJRE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  CHAIt^OTEBa    Bboond  Siebiib.  No.  15.    Chbist.  Past  IX.    Christ  a  Preacher.  (II.) 


Chaptert  to  he  read^^Matt,  vi.  19  to  end,  vU. 

^XJB  last  lesson  showed  man's  dnty  to 
GKkU  Which  eomxnandments  were 
referred  to?  What  other  duties? 
ToHlay  shia  speak  of  (Jod's  relation* 
ship  to  man,  and  the  privileges  and 
duties  involved  in  that. 

I.  6k>D'8  ckXE  ov  His  nopLS.  (Bead  Matt.  vi. 
24—34.)  In  ihe  pnetmi.  Ask  tHiat  our  Ijord  says 
about  care  for  this  life ;  explaining  that "  no  thouj^t" 
means  undoe  anxiety.  What  instances  does  He  give 
of  God's  care?  Bomind  of  whexe  the  sermon  was 
spoken— «  hUl-Bide,  with  theheantifiii  birds  of  paradise 
flying  a]>oat :  so  Christ  pointed  to  them«  Question 
npon  the  birds :  where  do  they  live  ?  how  are  th^ 
fed  ?  how  do  they  know  how  to  do  all  this  ?  Call  this 
instinct.  Who  gare  those  habits,  and  that  know- 
ledge? al0oiANiiradB9«|ktisAol  buds' bodies  ^  their 


habits — ^beaks,  wings,  Ac.;  all  show  God's  care  for 
them.  Bemind  of  zavens,  who  fed  Elijah  (1  King^ 
zvii.  4),  the  dore  who  brought  the  oliTS-leaf  to 
Noah.  How  are  we  better  than  bi^ds?  What  be- 
comes of  tiiem?  Tfaeiefore,  as  GM  teaches  them 
where  to  get  food,  ao  mnch  more  does  He  feed  us. 
Bemind  of  promiaes  of  food  to  those  in  want ;  and 
ask  for  examples— such  as  Israelites  fed  by  manna; 
the  widow's  cruse  of  oil  not  failing;  Ely  ah  fed  by 
the  angel  (1  Kings  xviii.),  aad  many  others.  What 
do  we  ask  for  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?  He  who  taaght 
us  so  to  pray  will  not  faU  to  smpply  food:  see 
promise  to  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  22).  So  too  with  doth- 
ing.  What  would  the  hill  be  covered  with  ?  What 
causes  the  grass  to  grow?  Why  are  the  flowers 
made  ?  of  what  use  axe  they  ?  what  do  we  like  to  do 
with  them  ?  So  by  their  beauty  show  God's  loving 
Tell  atQi7  of  MwHsa  Park  finding  tiny  piece 
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of  moss  in  chink  of  rock  when  faint  in  desert ;  took 
new  hope :  bo  all  flowers  teach  God's  care ;  they  die 
—we  die  and  rise  to  new  life.  Also  warn  against 
pride,  by  example  of  Solomon. 

pBAcncAL.  Apply  this  to  children  away  from 
parents  or  friends :  perhaps  parents  dead :  then  see 
Pb.  xxrii.  10:  perhaps  amongst  strangers;  remind  of 
the  little  maid  (2  Sings  y.  8).  Jacob  when  leaving 
home  (Qea  zzviii.  15);  amongst  enemies,  so  was 
St.  Paul  at  his  trial  (2  Tim.  !▼.  16).  Who  are  they 
thns  cared  for  ?  What  must  we  seek  first  ?  (ver.  33); 
must  put  God  first,  and  Mammon — i.e,,  this  world 
with  its  cares,  riches,  pleasures  &c — second  (ver.  24). 
In  the  Jutwre.  (Bead  Matt.  vi.  19—21.)  Ask  where 
treasures  are  to  be  laid  up  P  why  in  heaven  ?  What 
becomes  of  treasures  here  ?  rust,  moth,  fire,  thieves, 
all  liable  to  destroy:  what  becomes  ef  them  at  death? 
but  will  find  other  treasure  hereafter.  Give  as  instance 
parable  of  Bich  Man  and  Lazarus,  who  found  his 
good  things  in  next  world.  For  description  of  these 
good  things,  see  1  Peter  i.  4 

IT.  God  a  Father  to  His  pxopls.  (Bead  Matt. 
vi.  7 — 12.)  Describe  a  father  coming  home  from  his 
work ;  children  running  out  to  meet  him,  climbing 
about  him,  sitting  round  the  table.at  the  meal;  asking 
for  food.  Does  he  dislike  their  asking  ?  refuse  request  ? 
give  stones,  and  not  bread?  why  not?  because  full 
of  love.  Greatest  pleasure  to  give  pleasure  and  grant 
requests.  Show  how  God  in  this  way  is  a  Father. 
From  Luke  xi.  11  show  that  the  good  things  of  ver. 
11  are  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  see 
Gal.  T.  22.  For  what  do  we  want  these  gifts?  where 
are  we  hoping  to  go  ?  From  ver.  13, 14  show  how  the 
way  thither  is  compared  to  a  road.  Draw  from  the 
children  the  points  of  resemblance:  an  entrance, 
road,  travellers  met  with,  dangers  to  be  avoided, 
helps  for  the  journey,  welcopie  at  the  end  in  a 
Father's  house.  Bemind  Who  is  the  way  (John  xiv.  6), 


and  how  having  Himself  gone  that  road,  Christ  hat 
set  us  an  example.  What  is  called  the  lamp?  (Ps. 
cxix.  105),  the  enemies  of  the  world,  fiesh  and  devil? 
the  end— our  Father's  many  mansions  (John  xiv.  2). 
Which  road  are  we  travelling  ? 

m.  Practical  lsssons.  (Bead  Matt.  vii.  16 — 
29.)  If  God  cares  for  us  and  treats  us  as  a  father, 
what  must  we  do?  (a)  Hear,  Ask  for  the  parable 
about  the  seed.  What  became  of  the  seed  by  the 
wayside— who  picked  it  away?  Show  that  the  Word 
of  God  to  do  any  good  must  penetrate;  be  hid  in 
heart  like  seed.  Do  children  care  to  hear?  most, 
like  Timothy  from  a  child,  know  the  Scriptures— like 
Christ  as  a  child  grow  in  grace;  therefore  must 
attend  to  instruction  (Ptov.  ii.  1,  2,  &c.)  (6)  Do, 
Question  upon  illustrations  used  by  Christ.  Point 
out  two  trees  side  by  side.  In  winter  both  look  alike 
bare,  &o ;  in  autumn  one  found  still  bare,  the  other 
full  of  leaves  and  fruit.  Again,  remind  of  ^lildren 
building  castles  on  sand  by  sea.  What  becomes  of 
them,  and  why?  Other  houses  stand.  So  show  what 
is  expected  of  alL  What  fruit  must  th^y  bring  forth? 
what  are  the  good  works  children  can  doP  Not 
much  for  others,  but  great  many  for  themselv^a— 
e.g.,  becoming  humble,  modest,  truthful,  peacemakers, 
&c  What  will  these  things  show— ie.,  what  do  they 
proceed  from  ?  When  will  works  be  tested,  and  by 
what?  profession  or  practice?-  What  a  warning  to  aU 
careless  ones! 

QuettUm  io  he  emewend^ 

1.  What  two  examples  does  Christ  give  of  God** 
care? 

2.  What  lessons  can  we  learn  from  flowers  f 

8.  Give  instances  of  God's  care  for  His  people. 

4.  How  does  God  as  a  Father  treat  His  children  f 

5.  How  is  the  road  to  heaven  like  a  journey  P    . 

6.  What  are  the  two  practical  lessons  to  be 
learned? 


ONE    LIFE    ONLY. 

BT   F.    H.    7.    8KBNE,    ATJIHO&    OP    "T&IED,"    ETC. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
IfOKG   the    holiday   gatherings 
which  took  place  at  Yalehead 
during  Whitsuntide,  was   the 
anniversary  celebration  of  the 
foundation  of  a  cricket  dub, 
which    Humphrey   Atherstone 
had  been  the  first  to  establish, 
with  the  view  of  securing  some 
eation  for  the  young  men  of  the 
in  could  be  found  in  the  public- 
«>,v«^»    „^ere  they  were  wont  to  congre- 
gate.  It  had  been  very  successful,  other  parishes  had 
joined  in  it,  the  great  people  all  round  patronised 


it,  and  in  the  last  week  of  Hay  a  great  day  of  fes- 
tivity was  held,  when  the  Eleven  of  Yalehead  played 
a  match  against  all  Northangleshire.  The  fidd  used 
as  a  cricket  ground  on  this  occasion  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  tike  village,  and  was  most  easily  approached 
by  the  river,- which  was  always  thronged  with  boats 
conveying  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  neighbouring  hooaea 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  county  to  go,  and  so  tlie 
county  went,  and  made  its  own  little  arrangements 
for  amusing  itself,  quite  irrespective  of  the  duty  of 
encouraging  the  cricket  dub.  This  year  the  weather 
proved  extremdy  propitious,  and  by  noon  on  the 
appointed  day  many  a  merry  party  was  moving  down 
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the  riTor  with  pennons  flying  and  gay  Toices  filling 
the  summer  air  with  glee.  Two  boats  were  allowed 
precedence  of  the  others  as  conveying  a  specially 
illustrious  freight.  Mrs.  Northcote  was  seated  in  the 
firsts  with  an  air  as  solemn  and  frigid  as  if  she 
were  personating  Charon  himself,  while  her  husband, 
jnuch  subdued  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  great 
arbitress  of  his  destinies,  sat  on  one  side,  and  the 
rector  on  the  other.  Colonel  Dysart  and  a  few 
more  persons  unknown  to  fame  completed  the 
number,  and  in  sober  and  stately  fashion  they  passed 
on  in  advance  of  the  gay  party  which  followed 
them. 

In  the  next  boat  WiU  Northcote  and  Una  Dysart 
sat  together,  withHr.  Enight  and  Hervey  Crichton  on 
either  side  of  them.  Farther  on,  Mrs.  Burton,  the 
•doctor^B  wife — an  affected,  languishing  invalid,  who, 
suffered  chiefly  from  want  of  occupation,  was  placed 
beside  a  very  quiet  curate,  to  whom  she  was  detailing 
the  extreme  susceptibility  of  her  nerves,  and  on  the 
other  side  Bmpert  Northcote,  deliberately  turning  his 
back  on  every  one  else,  looked  admiringly  into  the 
pure  sweet  face  of  Lilith  Crichton.  She  seemed  to  be 
a  being  almost  of  anoliier  mould  from  the  rest,  as  she 
«at  there,  perfectly  still  and  unezcited^  drooping  her 
fair  head  like  a  graceful  flower,  her  white  robes 
glistening  in  the  sun,  without  a  fragment  of  colour 
about  them  to  mar  their  spotlessaess. 

She  appeared  to  be  as  much  absorbed  in  Bui>ert's 
presence  as  be  was  in  hers,  but  when  she  raised  her 
great  blue  eyes  and  looked  on  him,  they  were  filled 
with  an  intensity  of  mottmf  al  regret,  which  seemed 
etrangely  at  variance  with  the  knowledge  she  could 
not  but  have  of  his  devoted  affection,  and  the  extent 
to  which  she  apparently  shared  it. 

Una  Dysart  often  looked  towaxda  her  with  great 
interest,  for  Lilith  was  in  many  respects  an  enigma 
to  her,  though  Hervey  1^  her  very  little  time  to 
think  of  anything  but  himself,  as  he  did  his  best  to 
please  and  amuse  het  id  ^ery  possible  way.  Una 
was  slightly  restless,  however,  and  at  last  she  some- 
what suddenly  turned  r6und  to  Hervey,  and  asked 
him  whether  Mr,  Atherstone  did  not  appear  amongst 
his  people  on  this  the  gala  day  of  the  institution  he 
had  founded. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  he  is  always  there/'  he  aasirsred 
rather  shortly. 

"Only  he  rides  down  instead  of  going  by  the 
river,"  said  Will,  "  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing such  parties  as  ours,  and  when  he  gets  there 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  cricketers  and  their  friends, 
and  ignores  the  society  of  his  equals  with  a  sublime 
indifference." 

*  ''By  the  way.  Miss  Dysart,  we  were  all  much 
surprised  to  hear  that  Atherstone  had  conducted  you 
himself  over  the  Abbey.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
feat  for  such  a  determined  mysogamist.  I  feel  sure 
you  are  the  very  first  lady  he  ever  indulged  so  far," 
said  Hervey  Crichton. 


"  I  am  very  glad  I  was  so  much  favoured  then,  for 
the  house  is  well  worth  seeing." 

"  You  did  not  find  a  wife  imprisoned  in  any  of  the 
rooms  did  you  ?"  said  WiU.  "  1  sometimes  wonder 
whether  the  ftust  that  he  has  one  already  may  not  be 
the  explanation  of  his  determination  never  to  marx7 
— any  of  us  at  all  events." 

*'  1  saw  no  one  in  the  house  but  a  fat  old  butler/' 
said  Una»  laughing. 

"No;  Atherstone  will  never  marry,"  said  Mr. 
Knight.  "I  do  not  know  his  reason,  but  he  is 
mudi  to  be  pitied,  for  there  is  certainly  some  painful 
motive  which  makes  him  quite  immovable  in  this 
determination.  Poor  fellow !  I  feel  for  him  deeply," 
and  Mr.  Knight  accompanied  this  remark  with  ao 
meaning  a  glance  at  WUl,  to  whom  he  had  most 
vainly  been  endeavouring' to  make  himself  agreeable, 
that  she  started  up,  seeming  determined  to  find  a 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  his  attentions.  She  had 
a  resource  at  hand.  Stooping  down,  she  drew  out 
from  under  the  seat  a  small  violin-case,  and  took 
from  it  a  dainty  little  violin,  which  she  proceeded  to 
adjust  on  her  shoulder  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  and 
then  taking  the  bow  in  her  firm  little  fingers,  she 
began  to  draw  forth  the  most  exquisite  melody  from 
the  strings,  playing  with  all  the  grace  and  execution 
of  an  accompUdied  artist.  Una  was  delighted,  and 
even  Hervey  ceased  looking  at  her  in  order  to  listen 
to  the  enchanted  sounds,  while  little  Will's  bright 
black  eyes  grew  soft  under  the  influence  of  h^  own 
music,  and  only  Mrs.  Burton  whispered  plaintively  to 
the  curate,'  "  How  that  masculine  sight  must  pain 
you  t    I  am  so  feminine  in  all  my  tastea*' 

When  at  last  the  strain  ceased,  to  the  regret  of 
all,  Una  asked  Hervey  Crichton  if  ha  had  observed 
that  during  ^e  whole  time  Miss  Northcote  was  play- 
lag,  some  one  was  keeping  up  with  the  boat  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  running  along  behind  the  thick 
alder  bushes,  so  that  the  movement  of  their  branches 
skibne  was  detected. 

^^ '  *'  I  did  not  notice  any  one,"  said  Hervey.  "  Shall 
we  steer  rather  hearer  the  bank  and  find  out  who 
it  is?" 

They  did  so,  and  just  as  they  came  dose  under 
the  bnshee^  which  dipped  almost  into  the  water,  the 
leafy  branches  were  parted  by  two  dark  little  hands, 
and  the  wild  beautiful  face  of  a  gipsy  woman  gleamed 
out  upon  them  suddenly,  the  deep  flaiffifag  eyes 
scanning  every  face,  and  settling  for  a  moment  with 
a  peculiar  intentness  on  that  of  Una.  Mrs.  Burton 
gave  a  shriek  of  affected  terror,  and  they  saw  the 
white  teeth  shine  between  the  curved  lips  as  they 
wreathed  themselves  into  a  scornful  smile.  Than 
the  hands  dropped  down,  the  branches  were  allowed 
to  meet  again,  and  the  face  disappeared. 

**  Who  in  the  world  is  that?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Knight, 
who  had  been  nearest  to  the  strange  i^parition. 

*'  I  have  not  an  idea,"  said  Hervey ;  "a  gip^«  fti 
all  events,  most  certainly." 
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"  I  know  who  it  is/'  said  WUl  to  Una  in  a  rather 
low  tone ;  '*  it  is  Ashtaroth,  the  wife  of  the  man 
Edwards,  whose  history  I  told  yon." 

"I  am' glad  I  have  seen  her/*  said  Una.  ''  She  is 
strangely  handsome,  though  it  is  not  ezaoUy  a 
pleasant  face.  Ashtaroth,  goddess  of  the  Sidonians ! 
Wbat  a  singular  name  for  any  one  to  have  in  these 
days," 

"Everything  ia  strange  about  the  Edw&rdses/' 
said  Will;  "but/ behold!"  she  continued,  raising 
herself  and  looking  out  across  the  country }  "I  per- 
ceiye  in  the  distance  a  black  horse  approaching, 
known  as  one  Nightshade,  which  hats  the  honour  of 
bearing  on  its  bacb  the  Master  of  Atherstone.  He 
is  coming  this  way;"  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
moments  Humphrey.  f<^wed  by  his  groom,  came 
riding  along  the  bank  dose  to  the  boat.  He  was  near 
enough  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  them  as  to 
the  favourable  weather  and  the  prospects  of  the  day, 
and  then  Bnpert  suggested  that  he  should  entrust 
his  horse  to  his  servant  and  join  them  for  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

"We  haye  plenty  of  room,"  he  said;  "and,  in 
addition  to  other  attractions,  we  have  a  little  old 
man  here  who  plays  •  the  violin  woiidBrfnlly  well,  and 
wiU  entertain  you  with  music  when  our  conversation 
becomes  too  duU/' 

Humphrey  smiled  a&d  began  a  courteous  refusal ; 
then  he  pansed,  his  eyds  fixed  themselves  on  the 
bright  &oe  <^  Una  Byeart,  who  had  turned  towards 
him,  and  he  wavered,  hesitated,  and  finally  seeming 
to  make  a  great  effott,  he  said,  "I  wish  indeed  I 
could  come,  Northcote,  but  I  cannot— must  not — 
though  I  am  nonc^  the  leecT  grateful  to  you  for  the 
offer;"  azid  lifting  Us  hat,  he  touched-  his  horse  on 
the  n6(A  with  his  hand;  and  it  instantly  started  off 
at  a  rapid  paoe,  bearing  hte  speedily  out  of  theSr 
sight. 

"Now  if  erern^mandid  violence -to  his  inclina- 
tions, it  waa  Humphrey  Atherstone,"  Wd  Northeote. 
"It  was  quite  evident  that  he  longed  to  take  his 
place  amongst  us,  and  was  held  back  by  some  gta^e 
obstacle  in  Eis  own  mlnd^  which  compelled  him  to 
leave  us." 

"I  have  quite  come  to  the  conclusion/'  said 
Crichton,  ^  that  my  brother  the  rector  is  perfectly 
right  in  his  serlottfl  mistrust  of  Mr.  Atherstone." 

"What  grounds  can  Jrcu  have  fef  making  such 
an  assertion  ?'*  exclaimed  Una,  turning  upon  him  with 
a  flash  of  indignation  in  her  great  brewn  eyes. 

"Simply  the  logStelr  fact  which  has  become  a  pro- 
verb, '  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire/  and  the 
no  less  certain  truth  that  in  these  days,  mysteries  in 
the  lives  of  individuals  do  not  generally  hide  anything 
poetic  or  interesting,  but  rather  something  very  dis- 
creditable to  those  who  seek  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  them.*' 

"Anyhow,  it- is  utterly  imfair  to- condemn  persotir 
on  mere  assumptions,"  she  answered,  for  her  own 


generous  spirit  rose  in  revolt  at  the  injustice  which, 
it  seemed  to  her,  waa  generally  dealt  out  to  Mr. 
Atherstone— and  she  allowed  a  feeling  not  only  of 
dangerous  compassion,  but  of  instinctive  champion- 
ship on  his  behalf,  to  take  possession  of  her  from 
that  moment.  She  made  her  first  concession  to  it 
by  turning  her  back  on  Hervey  Crichton  and  occupy- 
ing herself  exdusively  in  talking  to  Will  Korthoote 
till  they  reached  their  destination.  Crichton  sat 
silent,  looking  vexed  and  uncomfortable,  for  Miss 
Dysart  had  been  very  friendly  with  him  up  to  this 
time,  and  he  was  becoming  painfully  conscious  of  a 
daily  increasing  desire  on  his  own  part  that  they 
should  go  somewhat  beyond  being  friends,  and  when 
they  all  disembarked  he  made  a  great  effort  to  regain 
the  place  by  her  side  which  he  had  generally  held 
when  tiiey  met  in  society.  But  Una  was  not  to  be 
appeased — she  somewhat  maliciously  took  refuge 
with  Mrs.  Northeote,  whom  she  very  well  knew  the 
bold  warrior  would  nob  dare  to  encounter.  Hervey 
lingered  at  a  little  distance  from  her  for  a  time,  and 
then  seeing  she  was  determined  to  remain  hoktile, 
tossed  his  handsome  head  with  a  look  of  evident 
pique,  and  went  off  to  Miss  Northeote,  who  received 
him  with  such  merry  good^(^,  that  he  could  not 
help  enjoying  himself  in  her  society  most  heartily,  in 
spite  of  his  annoyance. 

It  was  a  pleasant  scene  on  which  the  new  comers 
looked.  The  field  was  crowded  with  persons  of  all 
ranks,  wandering  ab^ut  in  the  sunshine  and  stroll- 
ing lii  groups,  or  more  dften  in  couples,  down  the 
AaAj  paths  by  thef  sriver-side.  The  match  had  been 
comm^ced,  so  soon  as  Atherstone  and  a  few  more 
of  the  great  people  of  the  cdtuiiy  eame  on  the  ground, 
and  was  being  played  wit^  gi^t  animation  and 
excitement  Una  had  never  seen  a  game  of  cricket 
in  her  life,  and  'tlierefore  It  wae  to'  her  as  umintel- 
ligible  as  it  wa^  uninterMlng,  and  fahe  very  soon 
cB^covered  that  eveii  ^bo4e  who  might  be' supposed 
to  understand  it  word  entirely  occupied 'WilK  their 
own-  concerns,  and  paid  very  little  attontiofi  to  it. 
Atherstone  was  th^  obly  person  who  seemed' 'feally 
to  try  to  make  the  day  pleasant  to  the' ysricketets 
and  their  &ieihds,  .of  whom  there  were  many  hard- 
wotlcing  mfm  and  womien  bent  on  maldng  the  most' 
of  their  only  holiday  in  the  year.  Una*s  glance  foK 
lowed  him  from  place  to  place,  while  Mrs*  Northeote 
poured  a^dropinng  fire  of  heavy  remarks  into  her 
ear,  to  which  she  fdund  it  Was  not  necessary  she 
should  listen  in  order  to  make  suitable  answers,  and 
she  was  struck  by  the  gentleness  and  consideration 
he  fiftiowed  to  the  poor  people  for  whose  comfort  he 
seemed  so  anxious.  She  could  hardly  h&ve  believed 
that  his  dark  face  could  have  been  so  f^ll  of  sweet-  ^ 
ness  as  it  was  when  he  carried  tired  litlie  children 
back  to  their  mothers,  or  found  a  seat  for  some  poor 
old  woman  where  she  could  see  her  boy  playing 
this  momentous  game — and  he  showed  Very  evidently 
that  it  was  not  to  mix  wiHi  hla  aoqnaintMwe^  but 
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to  do  what  he  oould  for  the  amusexnent  of  his 
tenantry  that  he  had  come  on  the  ground. 

While  Una  was  standing  very  silently  watching  the 
whole  scene,  Mr.  Northcote  suddenly  changed  the 
current  of  her  ideas,  by  exclaiming  to  his  wife, — 

"  There  is  the  rector  talking  to  that  fellow  Edwards 
again.  I  must  say  I  cannot  understand  his  taking  any 
notice  of  him.  Whatever  Atherstone  may  be,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  man  is  a  disreputable  scoundrel." 

Una  turned  eagerly  in  the  directiom  to  which 
Mr.  Northcote  pointed,  and  saw  the  Malay,  standing 
half  hid  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  talking  wiih  a 
cringing,  furtive  air  to  the  rector,  while  he  held.npon 
his  shoulder  a  tiny  mite  of  a  boy,  whose  gipsy  face 
seemed  sparkling  with  precocious  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Northcote  looked  solemnly  towards  the  group, 
and  said,  with  the  calm  satisfaction  which  always 
accompanied  her  condemnation  of  her  neighbours, 
"  It  may  be,  Mr.  Northcote,  that  the  rector  thinks 
he  has  a  better  chance  of  inculcating  morality  on 
the  low  scoundrel,  who  makes  no  concealment  of 
his  guilt,  than  on  the  hlgher-plaoed  evil  -  doer,  who 
shrouds  his  crimes,  whatever  they  are,  under  a  luurd. 
impenitent  reserve." 

This  evident  allusion  to  Atherstone  was  a  little 
too  much  for  Una»  and  she  started  away  from  Mrs. 
Northcote,  feeling  that  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak  to  her  wiHiout  indignation,  and  went  in 
search  of  her  father. 

She  found  Colonel  Dysart  engaged  in  am  examina- 
tion of  Atherst<me's  horse,  which  had  been  left  under 
the  care  of  the  groom,  in  a  oomer  of  the  field,  and 
as  Una  oame  up  to  him  he  said, ''  I  was  just  wish- 
ing for  you,  Una ;  I  know  how  mueh  you  admire  a 
fine  horsey  and  this  is  really  one  of  the  most  splendid 
beasts  I  ever  saw.'*  He  began  describing  to  her  the 
various  good  points  in  the  animal ;  and  while  she 
stood  listening  to  him,  she  saw  Atherstone,  in  the 
course  of  some  azrangement  he  was  actively  making 
for  a  group  of  poor  people,  acddentally  pass  near 
the  rector  and  Edwards.  It  was  dear  tiiat  he  had 
not  Been  the  Malay  before,  for  the  moment  his  glance 
fell  upon  him  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  let  a  chair  he 
was  carrying  drop  from  his  hand.  A  few  moments  he 
stood  silent  and  rigid,  then,  as  Edwards  slowly  turned 
his  malignant  fkce  and  looked  at  him,  Atherstone 
hurriedly  said  a  few  words  to  those  around  him«  and 
then  oame  with  hasty  steps  to  the  spot  where  his 
horse  was  standing.  There  was  a  yery  strange  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  a  sort  of  mingling  of  sternness 
and  misery;  but  it  changed  to  a  softened  sadness 
when  he  saw  Una.  He  shook  hands  with  her  and 
her  father,  tad  told  them  that  he  was  unexpectedly 
obliged  to  leave  the  ground. 

''What,  so  soon,  Mr.  Atherstone?"  said  Colonel 
Dysart;  "I  thought  that  your  people  always  con^ 
sidered  th«y  had  a  right  to  keep  you  with  Uiem  to 
the  last  on  this  day." 

"So  .th^  have,  and  I  have  neyer  failed  them 


before ;  but  thia  year  all  is  changed.  I  cannot  stay 
in  this  place  to-day."  He  mounted  his  horse  at 
once,  and  saying  to  Una,  with  more  earnestness  than 
the  simple  words  warranted,  "  I  do  trust  you  will 
exvjoy  yourself.  Miss  Dysart,"  he  galloped  off  before 
she  could  answer. 

Colonel  Dysart  looked  after  him,  with  a  perplexed 
expression,  and  then  turned  to  his  daughter.  "Yoa 
have  been  desired  to  enjoy  yourself,  Una;  how  do 
you  mean  to  accomplish  that  result  P" 

"  Not  by  looking  at  the  cricketers,  at  all  events, 
and  still  less  by  rejoining  Mrs.  Northcote.  I  should 
like  to  find  Lilith  Crichton,  as  Will  is  clearly  not 
accessible  just  now.  Have  you  any  idea  where  she 
is?*' 

"  I  saw  her  going  along  the  path  by  the  river  a 
short  time  ago,"  said  Colonel  Dysart;  "but  yoa 
must  not  expect  me  to  join  you  in  a  search  for  her; 
it  is  much  too  hot;"  and  he  fiung  himself  down 
under  a  tree  to  rest  himself,  while  Una  went  in  quest 
of  her  friend. 

She  was  walking  quietly  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  when  Bupert  Northcote  suddenly  i^ypeared  at 
a  turn  of  the  path,  and  came  rapidly  towards  her. 
He  seemed  greatly  disturbed  and  excited,  and  with 
a  muttered  apology  for  his  hsste,  passed  her,  i^ 
parently  in  a  vehement  hurry,  and  disappeared.  She 
went  OB,  rather  surprised,  and  a  few  more  paces 
brought  her  in  sight  of  Lilith  Crichton.  Una  stopped 
with  an  exclamation  of  dismay  when  she  saw 
her. 

Lilith  was  standing  upright  and  motionless,  with 
her  hands  clasped  tightly  on  her  breast,  as  if  to  still 
some  emotion  that  was  stifling  her ;  her  lovely  face 
was  white  as  snow ;  her  great  blue  eyes  were  wild 
with  misery ;  and  her  whole  expression  was  that  of 
one  who  feels  as  if  the  a^ony  of  life  oould  not  be 
endured  another  moment. 

Impetuous  Una  rushed  towards  her,  and  flinging 
her  arms  round  her,  exclaimed,  "  My  dearest  Lilith ! 
what  is  the  matter?  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  suffer* 
ing  so  frightfully." 

But  her  warm  caresses  seemed  larished  on  a 
statue;  and  when  Lilith  spoke  at  last,  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  answer  to  her  questions,  but  rather 
that  the  words  were  weighing  on  her  heart  and  burst 
forth  involuntarily — "  Bupert— my  poop  Bupert !" 

"He  loves  you,  Lilith— you  do  not  doubt  that, 
surely?" 

"No;  oh,  that  I  could!" 

"  But  why,  dear  child  ?  Forgive  me  for  saying  it, 
but  I  feel  sure  you  return  his  affection." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  it,"  she  answered,  while 
tears  gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes,  and  fell  from  them 
thick  and  fast. 

"  Then  why  are  you  so  sad  ?"  said  Una,  anxiously. 
"  You  will  marry  him,  without  doubt,  and  be  very 
happy." 

'*  I  would  sooner  die  1" 
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"LiHtb»  what  do  you  mean?  Bapert  wishes  to 
many  yon,  I  am  certain,  and  his  friends  all  love 
you;  why  should  you  refuse?'* 

"I  lOTe  him  too  well  to  tell  you  why/*  she 
answered. 

"  That  is  a  yery  inoomprehensible  answer,  LQith. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me;  because  I  cannot  but  think 
you  must  be  making  yourself  needlessly  unhappy; 


and  possibly,  if  yon  told  me  Hie  reason  of  your 
refusal,  I  could  help  yon.  Perhaps  you  are  too  mach 
agitated  now;  but  promise  me  that  you  will  tell  me 
some  day." 

"  Yes,**  she  qaid,  in  a  calm,  strange  voice,  "  I  will 
tell  you  some  day,  Una  Dysart." 

That  promise  was  kept — ^but  in  what  an  hour ! 
{To  b€  eontinved.) 


"AT    WAR    WITH    FAMINE.' 


^  N  one  of  the  most  touching  of  all  the  Bible 
narratives,  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
what  is  happily  for  us  a  state  of  things  we 
can  scarcely  imagine,  but  only  too  com- 
mon in  the  East — a  famine.  In  our  own  highly- 
faronred  island  that  is  a  contingency  which  is 
almost,  humanly  speaking,  impossible.  We  have 
just  been  passing  through  a  period  when  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  were  exceedingly  high ; 
indeed  we  have  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  talk  of  meat 
and  coals  being  at  "  famine  '*  price,  but  we  use  the 
term  loosely  and  colloquially  inthoat,  perhaps, 
realising  its  full  import.  Actual  famine  has  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland;  and  from  time  to  time  in  London, 
the  Ifichest  dty  in  the  world,  isolated  deaths  from 
starvatioB  occur.  Indeed  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  calculate  the  number  of  deaths  that  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  from  the  want  of  necessaries 
of  life,  even  where  the  final  catastrophe  is  not 
assigiied  immediately  to  want  of  food.  The  system 
is  lowered  by  continuous  lack  of  nourishment,  and 
ihoagli  actual  death  may  ensue  from  some  definite 
disease,  yet  still  it  results  indirectly  from  want. 
Had  not  God  in  His  mercy  given  us  an  exceptionally 
mild  winter,  it  is  terrible  to  think  what  a  number 
of  deaths  must,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been 
thus  indirectly  caused  by  lack  of  food  and  fuel. 

Bat  the  famine  against  which  we  have,  in 
the  prophetic  words  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  thus 
^  declared  war,'*  is  no  isolated  case  or  set  of  cases ; 
it  is  not  one  which  is  likely  to  do  most  of  its 
deadly  work  thus  impalpably  and  indirectly; 
though  such  secondary  results  must  still  follow  in 
its  train,  when  the  transient  tyranny  of  want  is 
overpast.  It  is  an  actual  famine  like  that  which 
droTe  Jacob  and  the  patriarchs  down  to  Eg3rpt ; 
and,  on  the  most  moderate  calculations,  ranges 
over  an  area  five  times  as  large  as  Ireland. 

That  is  the  first  fact  we  shall  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind,  when  setting  oursolves  to  the  Christian 
work  of  relieving  the  distress  in  Bengal,  in  thus 
making  war  on  the  famine  there— namely,  the 
vast  tract  over  which  the  contest  rages.  In  an 
actual  war,  or  even  a  single  battle,  this  is  always 


the  di£Sculty  which  attaches  to  outsiders,  and  even 
in  a  measure  to  those  engaged.  They  fail  to  grasp 
the  extent  of  the  seat  of  war,  or  to  catch  more 
than  a  single  point  of  the  battle.  It  is  only  by 
some  such  comparison  as  that  now  instituted  that 
we  can  at  all  appreciate  the  wide- spread  misery 
that  must  for  a  long  time  prevail  in  Bengal.  Taken 
in  its  most  moderate  dimensions,  the  space  over 
which  our  efforts  must  extend  is^e  times  as  large 
as  Ireland, 

Then,  again,  supposing  it  possible  that  famine 
could  prevail  in  Britain  as  in  India,  there  are  still 
circumstances  prevalent  there  which  increase  the 
violence  of  the  infliction.  We  do  not  now  allude  to 
the  lack  of  communication  by  road,  river,  or  canal, 
though  it  is  indeed  painful  to  read  that  in  many 
districts  where  people  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
sustenance,  supplies  are  within  what  we  should 
here  consider  a  very  practicable  distance,  but  the 
defective  means  of  transit  render  them  unavailing. 
The  most  distressing  fiu:t,  perhaps,  for  a  Christian 
in  connection  with  an  Indian  famine  is  the  extent 
to  which  its  evils  are  increased  by  the  heathen 
custom  of  caste,  which  will  often  lead  a  Hindoo  to 
perish  from  want,  rather  than  accept  aid  from  one  of 
his  own  fellow-countrymen  who  is  of  a  lower  caste 
than  himself.  A  distinguished  writer  on  India 
has  recently  told  us  that  caste  is  only  a  fashibn, 
and  of  comparatively  recent  adoption ;  but  it  is  a 
fashion  that  comes  cruelly  into  prominence  when 
such  an  infliction  overtakes  a  country  as  that 
which  now  lies  heavy  on  Bengal. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  no  amount  of 
material  aid  can  do  away  with  this  custom  so 
much  morfe  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince us  that  this  is  scarcely  so.  It  is,  as  we 
know,  greatly  the  custom  nowadays  to  depreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  in  India ;  but  we  are 
exceedingly  glad  to  see  that  the  eminent  authority 
from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  title  and  many 
of  the  facts  of  this  short  paper.  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
writes  thus : — 

''Outside  the  duties  of  Government  is  a  large 
area  of  national  duty,  which  must  be  undertaken 
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and  discharged  m  tke  spirit  of  that  feeling  which 
recognises  Bengal  as-  much  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Empire  as  Cornwall. 

"The  Government  will  need  trustworthy  eyes 
and  ears  to  report,  and  honest  and  firm  hands  to 
distribute  what  it  has  to  give,  whether  in  work, 
wages,  or  in  support  of  the  starving ;  and  there 
will  remain,  beyond  all  that  Government  can  do, 
cvn  immense  field  for  private  charity,  far  exceeding 
what  can  be  reached  even  by  the  most  ungrudging 
and  catholic  spirit  of  English  or  Indian  charity. 

"  We  have  some  thirty-three  missionary  agencies 
employed  in  impressing  on  the  natives  of  India 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  Can  we  do  better  than 
support  this  agency  in  the  work  which  it  has 
always,  in  former  cases  of  the  kind,  so  well  under- 
taken, of  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked, 
healing  the.  sick,  and  speaking  comfort  to  the 
dying?  Here  is  a  field  at  once  for  the  energies 
and  means  of  all  who  have  any  portion  of  mis- 
sionary spirit ;  and  they  will  find  on  the  spot  an 
agency  which,  however  scattered  and  scanty,  is  yet 
all-pervading,  and  capable  of  indefizute  extension.*' 

Works  of  irrigation  and  internal  navigation  take 
a  long  time  even  to  set  in  motion,  a  much  longer 
time  still  before  their  results  are  appreciable.  In 
the  meantime  people  are  dying  of  want.  The 
season  which  has  beeti  so  favourable  for  our  diffi- 
culty, has  been  adverse  to  them.  The  heaven  has 
withholden  its  rain,  and  drought  means  death  there 
to  an  extent  which  we,  in  our  temperate  latitudes, 
cannot  in  the  least  realise  or  conceive.  The  vexed 
question  of  the  exportation  of  grain,  too,  from  the 
sufPering  districts,  which  it  seems  so  easy  to 
answer  offhand^  but  which  is  puzzling  much  wiser 
heads  than  ours,  this  must  be  left  for  others  to 
settle.  But  there  is  one  department,  and  perhaps 
only  one,  in  which  we  can  aU  bear  our  pari 
Whether  it  be  for  relief  works,  or  for  the  equally 
important  work  of  education,  money  is  urgently  and 
immediately  wanted.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
risked  obloquy  by  boldly  proposing  that  we  should 


'forget  political  economy,  and  swell  the  Relief 
Fund.  That  was  only  a  strong  way  of  putting 
the  duty  of  individuals,  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  Government.  Our  duty  is  plainly  at  this 
moment  to  give  according  to  our  ability,  so  as  to 
make  the  best  of  the  present  emergency.  If  we 
waited  to  talk  political  economy,  we  should  let  our 
fellow-creatares  starve.  While  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  relieve  existing  distress,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  our  rulers,  and  the  duties  of  individuals 
too  in  a  measure,  to  devise  means  for  prevent- 
img  the  recurrence  of  such  disasters.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  ftiany  suggestions  conung  from 
individuals  and  outsiders,  have  been  respectfully 
entertained  and  energetically  acted  upon. 

We  shall  never,  of  course,  be  able  to  destroy 
Grod*s  g^eat  landmarks,  or  to  make  tropical  India 
the  same  as  temperate  England ;  but  it  is  mar- 
vellous how  much  has  been  done  by  careful 
arrangements  in  the  more  sparsely-peopled  dis- 
tricts of  the  Deccan ;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  proportionate  results  may  be,  by  Giod's  bless- 
ing, compassed  in  the  densely-populated  r^ons 
of  Bengal.  We  have  therefore  established  a  Special 
Fund  for  tho  Belief  of  the  Indian  Famine,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  every  reader  of  The 
QuivjBK  with  means  ready  to  hand  for  contributing 
his  or  her  mite  to  so  noble  a  purpose.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us  as 
Englishmen  along  with,  and  in  proportion  to,  the 
privilege  of  governing  this  great  nation.  Think 
of  the  widow's  mite,  and  do  not  withhold  charity 
because  it  may  be  small,  and  seem  insignificant  in 
amount.  **Many  a  little  makes  a  miokle"  is  a 
good  old  proverb,  but  a  better  saying  still,  and 
based  on  the  highest  authority  of  all,  is,  "Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me  I "  There  has 
been  already  a  liberal  and  generous  response  to 
oar  appeal,  and  we  feel  confident  that  even  the 
considerable  sum  which  has.  been  contributed  is 
but  an  earnest  of  larger  help  yet  to  come. 


BLIND    BIDDY'S    STORY. 
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CHAPTER  L 
'  NE  bright  October  day,  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon^  a  young  girl  xnight 
have  been  seen  climbing  the  ste^  staizs 
of  a  dingy -looking  house  in  a  poor 
street  in  London.  She  was  quietly 
'  dressed  in  a  russet  gown,  a  large  waterproof 
cloak,  and  a  brown  straw  hat^  whioh  latter 
shaded  what  was  ordinarily  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  face;  but  now  it  was  somewhat  clouded, 
and  even  a  tear  stood  on  the  eyelid.    She  reached 


the  door  of  the  "  third  floor  back,"  and  then  stopped 
a  moment  to  rest  before  she  knocked. 

The  knock  was  answered  by  a  woman's  voice,  say- 
ing, "  Come  iu;  ^'  and  the  young  lady  entered. 

"Well,  Biddy,"  she  said,  "isnt  it  a  nice  day? 
You*  can  feel  the  sue,  though  you  can't  see  it." 

"Yes,  Miss  Mary,"  said  the  inhabitant  of  the 
room,  who  was  an  old  and  blind  woman,  "tbank 
God,  I  can.  There  is  much  left  to  me,  and  I  often 
think  I  should  be  unwilling  to  change  trials  with 
many  of  my  neighboors*    I  have  learnt  to  find  there 
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are  many  mercies  mixed  up  with  mine.  I  can  hear 
Che  sound  of  a  pleasant  voiec,  and  of  the  minister 
pieadbing  and  pn^ng,  and  that's  more  than  poor 
old  Sarah  in  the  parlours  can  do." 

Mad7  drew  a  long  breathy  and  then  said,  "Oh^ 
Biddy  I" 

"There's  something  wrong  with  yon,  miss,  to- 

"Well,  yes;  I  haidly  know  why  I  should  be  so 
vexed  though;  but  Mrs.  Crisp  on  the  first  floor  has 
been  very  rude  to  me." 

"Nothing  more  than  that,  eh?  Thafs  nothing; 
she's  rude  to  everybody." 

"  But  there  is  more,  Biddy ;  my  aunts  say  I  must 
give  up  Tisiting  in  Heard's  Court.  Tliey  say  it  takes 
up  too  much  of  my  time,  and  that  I  take  things  too 
much  to  heart ;  besides,  my  undo  has  been  putting 
it  into  their  heads  that  I  am  too  young  to  yisit  in 
London." 

*'  Well,  that  is  bad  news,  to  be  sure !  What  a 
miss  you'll  be  to  many,  but  to  none  more  than  to 
me,  I  may  say,  indeed.  The  day  seems  to  me  a  long 
one  that  I  don't  hear  Miss  Mary's  foot  on  the  stairs; 
and  it  seems  to  lighten  my  heart,  if  you  only  as 
much  as  look  in  at  the  door,  and  say, '  Well,  Biddy, 
how  are  you  to-day  ?'  There's  a  blessing,  nuss,  goes 
with  an  the  commandments,  and  it  surely  comes  to 
those  who  go  about,  rejoicing  with  them  that  rejoice, 
and  weeping  with  them  that  weep." 

"  It  always  seems  to  me,  Biddy,  that  I  do  nothing, 
only  I  like  ooming  so  much.  They  say,  though,  that 
I  may  keep  you,  and  poor  deaf  Sarah,  and  Mrs. 
Howard,  in  the  kitchens,  who  is  bedridden,  and  the 
apple-woman  at  the  comer ;  you  know,  she  lives  at 
number  five." 

"  Wen,  I  am  glad  of  that.  But,  in  a  way,  miss, 
I  expect  your  uncle's  right.  It's  rough  work  for 
80  young  a  lady  as  you  are,  and  may  teU  on 
your  health;  besides,  I  expect  you  get  taken  in 
finely." 

Mary  smiled.  "  Tee,  sometimes.  But,  Biddy,  do 
you  know  I  was  thinking,  last  night,  that  I  wovld  not 
give  up.  You  know  the  Misses  Lewis  are  not  reaUy 
my  aunts,  though  I  call  them  so,  and  I  am  not  bound 
to  obey  them.  Am  I  not  old  enough,  too,  to  decide 
for  myself  P  Besides,  perhaps  it  is  right  to  disobey 
when  you  feel  that  what  you  do  is  a  good  and  right 
thing  to  be  done.  Surely  it  oan't  be  wrong  to  be 
useful  ?  You  know  they  are  only  afraid  I  shall  do 
myself  harm ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shaU  not." 

"Oh,  Miss  Mary,  don't  talk  so,  I  pray  you.  It 
was  foUowing  just  such  reasoning  as  that  that 
brought  me  into  so  much  sonrow.  It  was  a  wilful- 
ness of  that  kind — I  mean  which  I  thought  a  law- 
ful wilfulness,  and  right  because  it  was  (as  I 
fancied)  for  the  good  of  others.  Don't  rebel.  Miss 
Mary;  don't  choose  your  own  way,  or  you'U  be  sorry 
for  it." 
•*  I  can't  fancy  that  you  have  ever  rebeUed,  Biddy. 


I  wish  you'd  tell  me  about  it ;  J  have  oltesLWondered 
what  your  history  had  been." 

"  Ah,  you  know  little  enough  of  the  bad  in  me, 
miss;  but  it's  a  long  story,  and  a  sad  story;  and 
when  I  once  begin  to  talk  of  old  times  I  shan't  know 
when  to  stop." 

"  WeU,  Biddy,  may  I  come  and  have  tea  with  you 
to-morrow  ?  My  aunts  are  going  to  dine  out,  and  I 
win  ask  them  if  I  may  come  to  you.  They  would 
can  for  me  in  the  carriage  as  they  came  back." 

Biddy's  face  brightened  as  she  heard  Mary's  pro* 
posal.  It  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  had  tea 
together  in  that  Httle  attic,  and  it  was.  a  great  delight 
to  the  poor  old  woman.  Biddy  was  daintily  dean 
about  herself  and  her  room,  and  everything  in  it  was 
in  as  perfect  order  as  though  she  saw  each  speck  of 
dust  and  dirt;  such  was  the  effect  of  long  habit* 
So,  when  Mary  arrived  the  next  day,  the  little  tea- 
table  looked  quite  inviting.  The  hearth  was  swept ; 
a  bright  little  kettle  was  boiling  on  a  cheery  fire;  a 
dean  doth  was  spread  on  the  table,  and  everything- 
upon  it  looked  faultlessly  neat  and  dean. 

Mary  brought  with  her  some  tea  and  tea-cakes, 
and  a  pot  of  Scotch  marmalade ;  and  when  she  :had 
thrown  off  her  cloak,  she  insisted  upon  toasting  the 
tea-cakes  while  Biddy  made  the  tea. 

"Oh,  dear!  how  happy  I  am!"  she  said,  as  she 
looked  up  from  her  toasting,  with  cheeks  all  aglow 
from  the  heat.  "This  is  mudi  better  than  going, 
rustling  in  smart  ailks,  to  the  dinner-party  witb 
annties.  But  now,  Biddy,  let  us  have  tea;  I  am 
longing  for  the  story." 

It  was  chilly  enough  for  a  fire  to  fed  pleasant,  and 
when  the  tea-table  was  deared  Mary  drew  h«r  chair 
to  the  &»,  and  took  out  her  work.  Then,  accom- 
panied by  the  dick  of  her  knitting-needles,  and  the 
purring  of  the  old  cat  on  the  rug,  Biddy  began  the 
following  story  :— 

"  I  remember  weU  the  day  when  our  troubles  be- 
gan, or,  perhaps,  it  was  only  the  day  when  they  first 
came  home  to  me,  for  I  was  a  Hght-hearted  young 
thing,  and  very  different  to  my  elder  sister  Mary, 
who  shared  my  mother's  burdens  from  the  time  she 
could  nurse  a  baby  or  carry  a  basket.  We  were 
ooming  home  from  berry-gathering  one  evening,  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting;  and  I  think  I  can  see  even 
ncrw  the  golden  clouds  that  glowed  in  the  west ;  and 
the  tan  Scotch  firs  standing  out  black  and  dear 
against  the  bright  sky.  Our  house  stood  alone,  on 
the  borders  of  a  large  common.  It  is  aU  endosed 
now,  they  teU  me ;  but  then  it  was  covered  with 
heather  and  bluebells  and  bilberries  and  wortleberries 
in  abundance. 

"  Our  little  farm  was  snug  and  weU-to-do4ooking, 
with  a  few  tidy  ricks  on  one  side,  standing  in  a  neatly- 
kept  farmyard,  and  on  the  other  a  grassy  knon,  on 
which  the  sheep  fed,  and  which  was  topped  by  the 
dump  of  Scotch  firs  I  spoke  of  before.  In  front  was 
a  prim,  weU-ordered  kitchen  garden,  and  just  at  the 
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time  I  speak  of  there  was  a  row  of  dahlias  aad  holly- 
hocks on  each  side  of  the  one  straight  walk  which 
led  np  from  the  white  wicket  gate  to  the  front  door. 
In  spring  time  there  were  g^yflowers,  and  spring 
flowers,  and  daffodils — ^indeed,  there  was  not  a  gayer 
border  in  the  country-side,  for  it  was  my  mother's 
pride  and  delight.  My  fftther  had  begun  life  as  a 
labourer,  but  he  had  been  careful  and  industrious, 
and  had  worked  his  way  up  to  rent  this  little  farm ; 
and  aided  by  my  mother,  who  was  a  clever  manager, 
he  was  prospering,  even  though  he  had  six  of  us  to 
feed.  He  kept,  three  cows,  and  took  milk  into  War- 
bridge,  which  was  our  nearest  market  town,  twice  a 
day;  and  butter  and  the  produce  of  the  garden  twice 
a  week. . 

"But  about  our  first  trouble.  We  were  coming 
home^  laughing  and  singing;  I  and  Jessie  with 
briony-berries  wound  round  our  heads,  and  Ben 
carrying  on  his  back  our  youngest  brother,  little 
Peter,  whose  stained  mouth  and  cheeks  told  a  tale 
as  to. where  the'  berries  had  gone  which  he  had 
gathered. 

"  I  carried  the  berries  which  were  to  go  into  market 
next  day.  Whatever'  they  sold  for  was  ours,  and 
we  looked  forward  every  year  to  our  'berry-money'  as 
to  a  little  fortune. 

*'l  remember  so  well,  as  we  went  up  the  p&th 
laughing  and  playing,  my  father  came  out  of  the 
house  and  passed  quickly  by  us.  His  face  was 
graTe,  but  he  put  his  hand  kindly  on  little  Jessie's 
head  as  he  passed,  and  gave  us  the  kind  of  smile 
which  grown  people  often  give  to  children  when  they 
do  not  wish  to  check  their  happiness,  and  yet  are 
too  heavy  at  heart  to  share  in  it  themselves. 

"  Mary  met  us  at  the  door  and  quieted  us  at  once, 
for  she  was' crying. 

"'Why,  what  is  it  Mary?'  said  Ben,  shaking  his 
hair  back,  and  stopping  short  in  his  canter,  with 
Peter  oh  his  back,  'what  has  angered  f^ithec?' 

" '  He's  not  angry,  Ben,'  said  Mary,  *  but  th^laek 
cow's  dead!'  ^ 

"'The  black  cow  dead!'  said  we  all,  and  tl^ 
gathered  round  Mary  to  hear  more,  and  I  threw  from' 
my  hair  the  scarlet  berries,  and  felt  ashamed  of  my 
late  merriment. 

" '  Yes,'  said  Mary,  '  she  was  found  dead  in  Long 
Lane,  lying  in  a  ditch,  and  she  had  been  stabbed !' 

"'Stabbed!'  said  we  all. 

" '  Yes,*  said  Mary.  *  Father  turned  her  out  this 
morning  on  the  common  with  Primrose  and  Jenny, 
but  when  Balph  went  te  call  them  at  milking  time, 
flhe  was  gone,  and  Carter  has  just  found  her  in  Long 
Lane,  dead!' 

" '  I  know  who  did  it,'  said  Ben.    '  Don't  you  re- 


member when  poor  Black-eyed  Sosan  strayed  before, 
who  vowed  he  would  do  her  some  mischief  if  he 
caught  her  on  his  ground  again  ?  If  I  were  father 
I'd  have  him  up  before  the  magistrates.  Poor  Saaan, 
why,  she  was  the  best  cow  of  the  three,  and  only  a 

little  wild.     I  say,  Mary,  if  father  won't— I ' 

"  'Hush.!'  said  Mary,  and  she  drew  us  bSL  aside  in 
her  motherly  manner,  and  out  of  the  parlonr  came 
the  keeper  from  the  great  house,  followed  by  my 
mother.  He  nodded  to  us,  and  pulled  Ben's  ears, 
and  stooped  to  kiss  little  Peter,  and  then  wishing  my 
mother  a  good  evening,  hei  went  out." 
{ToheconHniuA.) 


"THE    QUIVEE"  BIBLE    CLASS. 
208.  Kame   three   memorable  occasions  when  the 
Apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  permitted  to 
be  with  our  Lord. 

.  209.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ia  called  by  another 
name  in  the  book  of  Exodus;  give  it,  and  state  how 
many  days  the  feast  lasted.  ' 

210.  Show  from  the  writings  both  of  St.  James 
and  St.  John  that  "a  crown  of  life  ".awaits  those 
Christians  who  endure  temptation. 

211.  A  king  of  Ethiopia  who  withstood  Senna- 
cherib is  mentioned  twice  in .  Scripture.  Oive  his 
name  and  the  passages  in  which  he  is  referred  to. 

212.  Where  do  we  read  for  fhe  first  tinle  in  Scrip- 
ture of  a  piUar  being  set  up  to  commemorate  an 
event? 

213.  Which  of  the  Evangelists  tells  us  that  the 
kinsmen  of  our  Lord^  thinking  "  He  was  beside  Him- 
self," went  to  secure  Him  ? 

214.  How  many  of  the  Evangelists  record  the 
message  sent  to  our  Lord  by  John  the  Baptist  ? 

215.  Mention  any  passages  of  Scripture  from  which 
we  may  gather  that  spies  were  appointed  to  watch 
the  Saviour. 

216.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
the  Jirst  demand  of  the  Jews  that  our  Lord  should 
indicate  by  a  aipi  His  authority  for  certain  actions  ? 


AKSWXKS  TO  QtUSSnOirs  OK  BAGS  480. 

191. 1st.  Mark  and  St.  John. 

192.  S^  Mark  xv.  40  and  John  six.  25. 

193.  To  ^e  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  viL  20— 
27).    We  first^vieet  with  his  name  in  Exod.  xvii  9. 

194.  Once  only.    See  1  Tkn.  v.  4. 

195.  Actsi.  14." 

196.  Zebulun  (Joshua  zix.  12 — 16). 

197.  See  Ps.  Ixxvui.  8;  Matt.  ziii.  36. 

198.  St.  Luke  (z.  21).   ' 

199.  St.  Peter  (Acts  ii.  27). 
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{Drawn  by  C.  O.  Murray.) 


WATCHING    FOR    SAILS. 


r[E  morning  moaned  with  sweeping  rain ; 
T]^  wind  shrieked  with  the  raging  main. 
He  took  the  seagulls  in  his  hand. 
And,  laughing,  hlew  them  hack  to  land. 
VOL.  nc. 


The  gulls  went  out  again  in  glee. 

To  be  carried  across  the  sea ; 

The  wind  he  puffed  them  from  his  hand. 

Like  bits  of  paper  back  to  land. 

453 
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The  fishermen  went  out  at  night ; 
The  herring-smacks  are  not  in  sight — 
The  wives  are  paled  with  tempest  wails^ 
And  watch  with  fall  eyes  for  the  sails. 

The  big  waves  run  against  the  rocks 
As  they  would*  wake  them  with  their  shocks ; 
And  &till  the  wives  stand  in  the  rain, 
And  look  for  sails  at  early  wane. 


The  rain  it  rained  and  the  wind  it  blew 

All  day  until  the  darkness  grew ;  * 

Storm  voices  then  together  sczeamed. 

And  still  wives  watched  as  though  they  dreamed. 

The  herring-smacks  are  in  from  sea ! 
The  fishermen  are  home  at  tea ; 
The  bairns  their  little  prayers  have  said, 
And  go  in  clean  white  gowns  to  bed. 

Gut  Bobliv. 


AGAINST      HERSELF. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  "THE  TBOUBUSS  OF  CHATTY  AND  MOLLY,"   **  THB  DINGY  HOUSE  AT   KENSINGTOS," 

**  QUEEN   HADGE/'   ETC. 


GHAPTEB  II. 
CONCSBNINQ   DIYEB8   FSSSONS. 

)OWDEN,"  said- Miss  Campbell  to  Mr. 
Ashbury,  when  Maggpie  and  her  nephew 
had  vanished ;  "  it  ifi  a  West-country 
name.     Who  is  he  ?" 

"He  is»  a  friend  of  Herbert's,  a 
barrister,  and  they  have  adjoining  rooms  near  the 
Temple.  He  has  been  here  a  great  deal  during  the 
past  year.  I  wonder  you  have  not  heard  of  him  ;  he 
and  Maggie  get  on  well  toget]iier/'  She  raised  her 
head  quickly,  but  the  old  man  was  not  a  veiy  quick 
observer,  and  he  did  not  notice  it.  "  He  is  coming 
this  evening,  so  you  will  meet  him.  Maggie  invited 
him,  and  aJso  her  cousin  Herbert  and  his  sister  Hetty. ' 
She  wanted  to  make  your  visit  as  much  of  a  festival 
88  possible,  it  is  a  veiy  rare  one.  I  only  wish  it  wer» 
in  our  power  to  give  you  a  better  reception."  They 
were  something,  alike  in  their  formality  and  old- 
fashioned  politeness  even  towards  each  other,  though 
they  had  been  lifelong  friends,  and  that  was  saying 
much,  for  the  "dear  old  man  V  had  somehow  through 
life  had  a  knack  of  changing  his  friends. 

"  It  is  all  very  pleasant,"  she  answered ;  "  what 
can  be  better  than  a  welcome  P  " 

The  abode  at  St.  John's  Wood  tcKu  shabby — ^there 
was  no  denying  that.  The  house  was  small,  and  not 
in  the  best  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  fur- 
niture had  never  been  pretentious,  even  in  its  best 
daysi  yet  for  all  that  there  was  a  cosy  homelike  air 
about  the  place,  and  an  evidence  of '  refinement  that 
showed  it  was  the  home  of  a  gentleman  and  gentle- 
woman. Mr.  Ashbury  was  a  man  who  had  found  life 
just  a  little  disappointing  ;  he  had  commenced  it  in 
the  army,  but  found  the  pay  too  small,  and  his 
family  had  died  off,  or  he  had  estranged  himself  from 
them,  or  they  were  imable  or  imwilling  to  do  more 
for  him,  so  he  had  developed  into  *'  a  City  man,''  as 
he  expressed  it,  but  what  he  did  no  one  exactly 
knew.  He  had  been  manager  to  this  company  and 
secretary  to  that ;  the  patentee  of  one  or  two  unsuc- 
cessful inventions,  and  in  one  way  and  another  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  up  a  home  for  himself  and  his 


daughter  Margaret  (his  wife  had  died  yean  ago). 
They  had  seen  some  ups  and  downs,  however;  they 
had  changed  abodes  often,  and  thuir  friends  many 
times;  but  still  Maggie'?  faith  in  the  "dear  old  num," 
as  ehe  loved  to  call  him  (though  he  was  at  most  not 
more  than  sixty),  remained  imbroken.  The  faith  of 
others  was,  perhap8,9a  thing  of  the  past,  for  he  had 
had  a  knack  in  bygone  days  of  hitting  on  ideas  by 
which  he  was  to  make  a  fortune,  and  his  belief  in 
himself  inspired  others,  who  had  lent  him  money  to 
carry  out  hj^  ideas;  but  they  always  foiled,  "just 
by  some  quite  unforeseen  chance,"  he  said,  and  the 
money  was  not  returned  at  all,  or  only  after  many 
applications,  and  then  reluctantly  and  grudgingly, 
and  he  never  forgave  any  one  who  justly  or  unjustly 
dunned  him ;  so  many  of  the  friends  had  dropped  off, 
I  To  his  daughter  he  was  the  kindest  of  fathers,  and  to 
all  who  came  to  his  house  the  best  of  hosts,  and  pro- 
vided he  did  not  borrow  money,  there  was  no  one  so 
polite,  60  gentlemanlike,  or  so  unselfish  as  the  "  dear 
!  old  man." 

Margaret    knew  her   father's  position,  and,  giil 
j  though  she  was,  saw  clearer  than  he  did  that  the 
I  future  was  terribly  uncertain  if  health  or  money- 
I  getting  powers  fiailed— jand  lately  the  former  had 
I  failed  sadly;  his  eyes  had  grown  dim  and  his  hair  was 
streaked  with  grey,  and  the  bend  in  his  back  more 
decided,  and  he  talked  often  of  the  time  to  come  in 
I  which  she  would  look  back  and  think  of  the  "poor 
I  old  man  who  died  and  left  her  alone  in  the  world.'' 
A  little  selfish   in  his  own  love  for  her,  he  would 
have  spent   his  last  potmd  in  buying  her  an  orna- 
ment and  sunning  himself  in  her  delight,  yet  he  had 
nover  had  the  resolution  to  save  even  a  stray  hun-, 
dred  pounds  in  case  he  left  her  alone  hereafter— a 
hundred   pounds !   he    owed  many   a   one,    but  it 
troubled  him  little ;  those  of  whom  he  had  borrowed 
were  not  poor ;  he  had  borrowed,  intending  to  repay, 
and  had  nob  been   able  to  do  so ;   and  thoee  who 
had  lent  had  withdrawn  their  friendship.      Good! 
they  did  not  deserve  to  have  their  money  returned ; 
it  was    not.  in  his    power   to  pay;   and   they  had 
resented  his  misfortune;   the  loee  of  their  money 
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was  a  just  punishment,  and  did  not  trouble  him. 
So  Margaret  worked  at  the  art  she  loTod,  not  only  foe 
iti  own  sake,  but  lor  the  sake  of  the  father  she  loved 
still  more.  She  had  only  two  Kttlatk>ns--<»a8in8— 
Herbert  and  Heti^  Ashbury ;  the  f  oxsner  waa  ft 
law  stadeni  about  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  and  lived 
in  rooms  in  a  court  near  the  Temple,  the  latter  lived 
with  her  widowed  mother  at  home,  and  was  a  pretty 
bright'^ed  girl,  and  Maggie*s  confidante. 

Miss  Charlotte  Campbell  was  a  very  old  friend,  and 
one  whom  the  "old  man*'  had  never  offended;  he 
never  borrowed  of  a  woman.  She  was  rather  grand 
in  her  way,  of  good  family,  and  the  last  of  her 
generation,  and  living  with  her  nephew,  to  whom  she 
had  been  both  father  and  mother-— he  had  been  left 
to  her  care  at  an  early  age — ^in  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  streets  near  Cavendish  Square.  They-^ 
that  is,  both  aunt  and  nephew— ^were  well  off,  and 
though  thelattas  had  a  profession  (he.  was  a  roivil 
eDgineer),.  it  was  from  choice  and  not  necessity. 
He  was  a  good-looking,  kind-hearted  young  man,  not 
very  clever  perhaps,  yet  not  by  any  meams  stuj^d, 
though  he  never  found  rhis  way  into  that  dream- 
woild  in  which  Maggie'  so  jdeHghted  to  linger. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
^KAOOU'S    aUSSTB. 

So  Maggie  left  her  knight  to  rise  fsom  his  knees  as 
best  he  could,  and  went  into  the  hall  to  welootine  her 
guests. 

"I  am  80  glad  you  have  cornel"  she  sadd  as 
she  stood  before  them  with  her  bright  face  giving 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  her  words.  "  And,  Hetty, 
you  little  darling!  hew  did  you  manage  to  meet 
Herbert  and  Mr.  Bowden  ?" 

"  They  had  the  grace  to  call  for  me/'  she  said ; 
"but  they  had  not  the  politeness  to  wait  till  I  had 
found  my  gloves,  so  IVe  come  without  them."  Then 
the  little  coquette,  wLc  was  Maggie's  most  unfal- 
tering worshipper,  caught  sight  of  Charles  Camp* 
bell,  and  looked  anoth::«'  way,  till  he  came  indolently 
forward  to  meet  her.  A  few  minutes  later  and  Mr. 
Ashbnry  and  Miss  Charlotte  appeared,  the  business 
of  tea  commenced,  and  the  conversation  flagged. 
It  always  flagged  when  Stephen  Bowden  and  Charles 
Campbell  wore  both  present,  though  why,  neither  of 
them  knew,  probably  because  each  felt  an  almost 
unconsdouB  jealousy  of  the  other,  and  each  scorning 
the  idea,  tried  to  give  the  other  full  play. 

Herbert  Ashbury  broke  the  silence  at  last.  A 
qui^t  self-possessed  young  man  was  Herbert,  clever 
in  his  way,  and  with  a  superior  air  which  showed 
that  he  was  aware  of.it. 

"Hetty  wants  to  come  and  see  me  called  to  the 
Bar  on  Monday,"  he  said,  addressing  Maggie,  "  and 
my  mother  is  also  coming.     Will  you  join  them  ?  *' 

"It  will  be  so  nice  to  try  on  his  wig  and  gown," 
ciiitted  in  Hetty,  in  her  childish  way. 


"Nonsense"  her  brother  said  severely;  "they 
will  be  kept  out  of  your  reach.  Will  you  oome-7-you. 
and  my  uncle  ?''  he  sai^i  turning  to  Maggie  again. 

"  Yes,  with  pleasursi''  aad  then  heii^vited  Charley 
and  Miss  Campbell,  but  the  latter  de<dii^d  as  a 
matter  of  course  (she  hardly  ever  left' her yown 
hprne);  "what  time  wiU  it  be  though?"  Maggie 
asked,  "I  am  going  to  work  hard,  and  .promised 
myself  a  day's  drawing  at  the  British  Museum." 

"  Not  till  six,  you  must  be  in  the  gallery  of  the 
hall  by  half -paat  five  though,  you,  my  mother,  Hetty,, 
and  my  uncle.  The  two  Morton  girls  and  their 
father  are  also  coming.  Bowden  and  I  will  meet 
ypu  on  the  steps  and  pass  you  in;  afterwards,  you 
can  all  come  round  to  my  rooms  and  haye  a 
bachelor's  tea.  Will,  that  please  you  ?  You  wUI 
have  to  wait  till  I  have  dined^  in  ^U  tfiough,  as 
that  is  part  of  the  ceremony;  and  the  only  time 
one  feeds  in  one's  wig  and  gown. .  That,  however, 
you  are  not  allowed  to  witness;" 

"  Won't  it  be  nice ! "  asked  Hetty,-  in  high  glee ; 
"Heorlf^rt  bus  -a  pi^no  too  at  hipr  rooms,  ^jad(the 
Mortons  both  wg,  youj  know,  J. don't  U^e  the 
Mortions  t^ifoughj"  she  added  plaintively ;  "  ^ey  are 
BO  clever,  and  thrust  all  they  know  upon  you.  •  They 
alwayiS;  overpower  mie." 

"  Tl^y^  never  ovexpower  me,"  her  brother  said ^  "  I 
like  clever  wonien,"         1      .  ,   .  ,  , 

"  I  do  not  think  the  Mortons  are  so  very  qlever 
though,"  said  Stephen  Bowden»  ooming  to,  the  res- 
cue; "and  they  have  a  way,  as  your  8ds,^r  says,  of 
thrusting  all  they  know  upon  you.  .  There  are  sjooae 
girls  who  appear  cleverer  than  they  are,  and  let  the^ 
shallowness  gradually  disappoint  you,  and  others 
who  seem  stupider  than  they  are,  and  let  their  clever- 
ness pleasantly  dawn  upon  you  as  you  leam  to  know 
them."  .  . 

"  That  is  like  Maggie,"  said  Hetty,  "  she  never 
pretends  to  know  more  than  che  does.'^  •   <  *i' 

''I  never  pretend  to  know  leas,"  Maggie  said 
honestly. 

"  Setting  up  for  being  a  clever  woman,  Maggie  ?" 
asked  Herbert.  Somehow  the  cousins  never  quite 
managed  to  hit  it,  though  they  liked  each  other, 
especially  in  theory,  as  relations  often  do.  He  was 
rather  inclined  to  patronise  her  as  a  rul^  and  she 
objected  to  patronage  from  those  who  stood  intellec- 
tually on  her  own  level. 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  answered  quickly,  with  a 
momentary  flash  of  fire  in  her  eyes. 

"  Margaret  does  not  set  up  for  being  anything," 
said  Miss  Charlotte,  in  her  grave  sweet  voice ;  "  ste 
waits  for  time  to  prove  her,  and  goes, quietly  on  her 
way.  Keep  back  your  strength,  my  dear^"  she  said, 
gently  turning  her  face  to  the  head  of  the  table; 
"  keep  it  back  until  the  time  comes  to  test  it." 

No  one  qnite  understood  her  words  :  Maggie  her- 
self did  not  till  those  after  days  came  in  which  she 
remembered  them  many  a  time. 
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'^  I  will  trj,  ^ear  Hiss  Charlotte/'  she  answered, 
almost  hambly,  and  then,  excepting  Maggie,  thej  all 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  After  a  minate  or 
two  Stephen  Bowden  returned.  She  stood  before 
the  fire,  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 
"WeUP"  was  aU  he  said. 

"  Well/'  she  answered,  with  a  little  nerroos  langh, 
•'hare  you  oome  to  be  forgiven  P" 

"No/'  he  said  proudly.  He  was  not  a  man  to  eat 
hnmble-pie,  nor,  by  the  way,  was  Hu^  a  repast  to 
which  the  nature  of  the  woman  before  him  was 
likely  to  treat  itself;  *'I  think  stiU  that  I  was 
right  in  what  I  said  the  other  night." 

"But  we  are  such  old  fnends,  we  have  known 
each  other  all  our  lives,  and  are  just  like  brother  and 
sister,"  she  said,  almost  pleadingly. 

"Nonsense,  Maggie/'  he  answered,  impatiently; 
"  he  is  about  as  much  like  a  brother  as  I  am,  and 
you  must  choose  between  us.  Why  not  let  me  speak 
to  your  father  at  once  f  that  would  put  things  on  a 
proper  footing." 

"  Oh  ne— oh  no!"  she  said,  with  something  almost 
like  fright  in  her  tone,  " not  yet;"  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  him ;  "  let  me  have  my  way  a  little 
longer." 

"  Very  well,  my  darling,"  and  Maggie  knew  that  he 
^was  won  over  when  she  heard  the  last  two  words, 
"you  must  have  your  way  I  suppose;  only  keep 
him  on  his  proper  footing.  Friendship  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  always  seems  to  me  like  trying  to 
go  over  ice  with  red-hot  skates  on." 

"  But  this  friendship  is  a  lifetime  old,  and  if  I  am 
suddenly  distant  and '* 


"Talking  about  fziendshipp"  asked  Chjrl^ 
Campbell,  entering  suddenly.  He  had  oome  to 
look  for  her,  and  had  caught  the  repeated  word. 

"Yes,"  she  answered*  awkwardly;  "did  not  some 
French  cynic  say  tiiat  it  was  a  question  which  wu 
the  meet  easily  lost — ^a  man's  love  or  a  woman's 
friendship  P" 

"  Don't  know,  never  trouble  myself  about  ejmcB, 
especially  French  ones,  can't  speak  their  language. 
I'll  tell  you  what  though— a  man's  fnendship  and  a 
woman's  love  (to  reverse  the  order  of  your  friend  the 
cynic),  will  stick  to  you  like  anything."  He  uid 
the  last  words  as  they  went  up-stairs  together  to  the 
drawing-room.  Then  seeing  that  Bowden  had  not 
followed  them,  he  stopped  and  asked,  "Maggie^ 
shall  I  come  and  fetch  you  from  the  Museum  on 
Monday,  and  take  yon  on  to  the  Temple  P" 

"  No/'  she  answered  sharply,  in  a  voice  of  almost 
pain ;  "  no^  pray  don't^  Charley.  I  have  ether  plaoes 
to  go  to  afterwards."  Then  by  the  dim  light  on  the 
staircase  die  saw  his  ftuse^  and  potting  her  hand 
upon  his  amn,  she  asked,  "  We  are  good  friends,  are 
we  not,  JQ8t  like  brother  and  sisteor  P  We  have  known 
each  other  all  our  lives*  yon  know." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  what  makes  you  say  that 
now,  Maggie  P"  he  asked  in  astonishment. 

"Nothing,"  she  said  laughingly.  Her  moods 
changed  suddenly,  yet  her  wlude  heart  was  in  each 
one,  so  tiiat  she  was  always  natural*  howevev  strange; 
"  we  shall  always  be  friends,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,"  he  answer^  gravely,  "  I  hope  so  too— or 
never  less  than  friends  at  any  rate." 
{To  be  oMKiMiMf.) 


.    COMFORTABLE  WORDS.— VI. 

SHORT   BJBADING8  fOA  THB  SICK-SOOX.      BT  THE  &BV.   GORDON   CALTHROP,   M.A.,  VICAR  OT  ST.  AUOUSTDTB'S, 
HIGHBURY  j    AND  SELECT   PREACHER  TO  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CidlBRIDGE. 


*'  I  will  oome  •gain,  and  z«oeive  70a  raxfeo  mjaelf ."— Jolm 


ziT.  S. 


[HILDREN  are  often  afraid  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  dark.  Their  fear — ^though, 
of  course,  it  ought  not  to  be  en- 
oouraged — is  not  altogether  so  un- 
reasonable as  it  appears.  Darkness 
is  really  oppressive.  It  produces  a  sense  of  un- 
certainty and  insecurity,  of  loneliness  and  isolation* 
an  apprehension  of  peril  assailing  from  unexpected 
quarters,  a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  perplexity; 
and  experience  and  wisdom  are  needed  to  enable 
OS  te  resist  its  influences.  Darkness,  in  Scripture, 
typifles  evil.  And  the  heart  of  man  acknowledges 
the  accuracy  of  the  symbolism ;  much  more  the 
simple  heart  of  the  child.  What  nerves  the  little 
one  to  be  courageous  is  really  the  conviction  that 
the  presence  of  the  parent,  though  unseen,  is 
encompassing  aad  protecting  it. 


At  this  time,  the  time  of  oar  text,  the  disciples 
were  like  children  who  feel  that  they  are  about 
to  be  left  alone  in  the  dark.  The  "  kindly  light  *' 
which  had  led  them  so  long  was  going  out.  The 
voice  that  had  cheered  and  guided  them  was  soon 
to  be  removed  to  some  mysterious  and  inaooessible 
region;  and  what  they  should  do,  and  what 
would  become  of  them, — ^they  could  hardly  dare  to 
think.  But  see,  their  Master  reassures  them,  as 
a  mother  reassures  her  child,  by  the  promise  that 
He  will  come  again,  and  take  them  to  Hiw^gftlf- 

Let  us  examine  the  promise  more  closely. 

He  is  going  away,  but  even  when  absent  from 
them  He  will  be  engaged  on  theii"  behalf.  He 
goes  to  "prepare  a  place  for  them."  What  this 
preparation  may  be,  it  is  not, 'perhaps,  Tery  easy 
to  say ;   we  only  know  that  tiie  djing  of  Jesus 
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Christ  upon  the  oroBS,  and  His  subsequent  descent 
into  the  unseen  world,  made  a  difference  of  blessed- 
ness to  the  saints  who  had  departed  this  life  before 
His  adrent.  "When  Thou  hadst  OYercome  the 
sharpness  of  death,  Thou  didst  open  the  kingdom 
of  heayen  to  all  believers."  Bat  this  we  under- 
stand clearly  enough — that  if  Christ  has  gone  to 
prepare  a  place  for  His  disciples,  they  are  being 
prepared  for  it  here  below.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  trials  of  life  F  of  the  many  troubles  which 
Christian  people  have  frequently  to  undergo? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  discipline  to  which 
the  people  of  Christ,  in  some  shape  or  other,  are 
sure  to  be  compelled  to  submit  P  Well,  perhaps, 
much  of  it  may  be  traced  to  their  own  fault;  but 
it  means  that  they  are  being  gradually  made  fit  for 
that  place  which  their  Lord  is  making  fit  for  them. 

We  notice,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  Saviour 
tells  His  disciples  that  He  will  come  again^  and 
receive  them  xmto  Himself.  He — not  a  messenger — 
not  a  representative  or  substitute— -not  an  influence 
or  feeling — ^but  He  Himself.  They  are  to  have  His 
personal  presence  with  them.  And  when  did  He 
fulfil  this  promise?  Partly,  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, when  during  the  forty  days  He  appeared 
occasionally  amongst  them,  to  accustom  them  to 
His  mysterious  risen  life,  and  to  speak  with  them 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d. 
Partly  at  and  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the 
coming  of  the  Comforter  was  most  truly  a  coming 
of  Christ.  Partly,  it  is  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  His 
people's  departure;  for  then,  although  it  is  the 
death-angel  that  seems  to  be  sent,  yet  it  is  Jesus 
Christ  who  indeed  appears  to  receive  the  parting 
spirit.  But  the  final  and  exhaustive  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  will  take  place  on  the  great  day  of 
resurrection,  when  the  Church,  the  bride  of  Christ, 
shall  rise,  to  be  for  ever  with  her  Lord.  Then  He 
will  come  again  and  take  His  people  to  Himself. 

And  this  thought  suggests  another ;  that  there 
can  be  no  permanent  separation  between  Christ 
and  £[is  people.  Without  them  He  would  be 
imperfect.  He  would  be  a  head  without  the 
members.  The  Church  is  the  fulness,  the  comple- 
tion of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  alL  Christ,  there- 
fore, longs,  and — may  we  not  say  ?-— labours  for  His 
own  perfection,  in  the  gathering  out  of  His  Church. 


Till  that  great  work  is  accomplished,  there  is 
something  wanting  even  to  Him.  And  the  media- 
torial work  which  He  is  carrying  on  now  has 
always  in  view,  as  its  end*  the 'bringing  in  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  saints  into  the  glorious  king- 
dom of  the  future.  And  Christians,  on  their  part, 
grieve  over  even  a  temporary  separation  from 
Christ.  They  have  "rest,"  and  yet  may  be  said 
to  be  restless;  that  is— just  as  the  wife,  though 
assured  of  her  absent  husband's  love,  and  con- 
stantly receiving  missives  and  tokens  of  affection 
from  him,  yet  cannot  be  satisfied  until  ehe  sees  him: 
so  the  Christian  soul,  at  peace  with  itself  because 
at  peace  with  God,  feels  that  it  is  incomplete, 
until  it  arrives  in,  the  actual  presence  of  its  Divifie 
Lord.  To  use  the  strong  language  of  St  Paul, 
who  would  be  the  last  man  to  undervalue  the  true 
happiness  of  beUevers — "We  ourselves,  which  have 
the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption, 
to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body." 

But,  perhaps,  for  those  who  are  suffering, — for 
those  whose  end  is  approaching, — for  those  who 
have  been  bereaved  of  dear  relatives,  the  thought 
that  the  hour  of  death  is  the  hour  of  Christ's 
coming  to  receive  His  people  unto  Himself,  must 
be  especially  full  of  consolation.  Place  the  feeling 
of  the  poor  heajbhen  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Christiaa  upon  this  subject.  The  heathen  have 
keen  affections.  They  feel,  as  we  do,  the  loss  of 
those  near  and  dear  to  them.  And  when  the 
time  of  separation  comes,  they  are  frequently  con- 
vulsed with  uncontrollable  agony.  All  is'dark  and 
desolate.  They  know  that  there  has  been  a  part- 
ing; they  know  not  that  there  will  be  any  future 
meeting.  Their  beloved  has  been  drawn  away  from 
them  into  the  unseen,  and  they  are  left  behind 
without  one  single  ray  of  consolation.  How 
hideous  must  be  the  features  of  Death  under 
such  circumstances  as  these  I  How  appalling  his 
approach !  Contrast  with  this  distress  the  feeling 
of  the  Christian.  With  all  its  gloom,  with  all 
the  pain  which  accompanies  the  thought  of  even 
temporary  parting — what  is  death  to  him  P  It  is 
Jesus  Christ  coming,  scarcely  in  disguise,  to 
receive  His  servant  to  Himself;  that  "  where  He 
is,  there  His  servant  may  be  alsa'' 


MY    BRIDE, 


fY  bride  is  a  simple  maiden. 
And  lave  is  her  all — her  all ; 
But  better  is  love  in  a  garret 
Than  hate  in  a  gilded  hall. 
And  fairer  than  all  the  jewels 

That  flash  on  a  monarch's  brow — 
Ay  !  bright  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
Are  the  eyes  of  this  bride,  I  trow. 


When  sorrows  invest  my  bosom, 

I  look  in  her  smiling  face; 
When  friends  like  the  snows  have  vanished 

I  weep  in  her  wild  embrace. 
The  beat  of  her  heart  is  nature. 

The  thrill  of  her  touch  divine. 
And  Poesy,  darling  Poesy, 

Is  the  name  of  this  bride  of  mine. 

Matthias  Babr. 
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'       SCRIPTURE  LESSONS   FOR  SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  CHARACTSBS^    Sbooho  Series.  No.  15.    Ohbist.  Pam  X.    Cheibt  T eaohinq  by  Pab&blbs. 


Chapter  to  he  read — Matt,  arfii. 
-INTRODUCTION.  Ask  the  children  the 
|l&  object  of  Christ's  mission  to  earth — both  to 
^"^  die  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  and  to  live  as  an 
example  of  perfect  obedience  to  God's  law. 
How  did  He  teach  the  people?  By  the 
example  of  His  holy  life ;  by  His  miracles  of  love 
and  mercy ;  by  direct  sermons ;  and  by  parables. 
Work  out  the  idea  of  a  parable,  as  a  story  of  every- 
day life  used  to  illustrate  some  lesson ;  such  as  the 
good  Samaritan  and  others.  Show  how  Christ  always 
used  common  thin^  to  teach  Divine  truth.  Ask  for 
examples,  such  as  bread,  salt,  light,  &c..  In  Sermon 
on  Mount,  mustard-seed,  leaven,  &c.  Make  children 
see  the  importance  of  finding  in  all  God's  works  on 
earth  something  to  teach  us  about  His  kingdom  in 
heaven,  so  that  a  parable  is  **  an  earthly  story  with 
a  heavenly  meaning." 

I.  The  Sower.  (1)  The  scene.  (Read  xiii.  1—9.) 
Picture  out  the  scene,  our  Lord  in  Peter's  boat, 
pfushed  out  into  the  sea;  the  people  in  crowds  sitting 
on  the  shore.  Strong  men  leaving  plough  to  listen 
for  a  few  minutes  to  this  wonderful  Teacher;  tender 
women  carrying  infants;  little  children  playing 
i^ith  shingle.  Just  then  on  hill-side  a  gower  going 
out;  Christ  points  him  out;  the  crowd  turn  and 
look,  then  listen  to  the  parable.  (2)  The  story.  Ask 
the  children  to  describe  the  four  cases  of  the  seed 
filing,  pointing  out  the  different  nature  of  the  soil ; 
the  length  of  time  the  seed  stayed;  the  progress 
towards  maturity ;  the  hindrances  and  the  helps  to 
its  growth.  Thus,  in  first  case,  it  did  not  penetrate 
at  all  ^  why  not  ?  In  the  second,  the  shallow  soil 
taid  irarm  sun  made  it  quickly  g^ow,  and  as  quickly 
die.  In  the  third,  a  plant  was  formed,  but  no  fruit 
eame.  In  the  last,  the  soil  being  good,  a  plant 
and  frtiit  resulted:  Ask  what  good  soil  indicates  P 
previous  preparation,  weeds  cleared,  well  watered,  &c. 
(3)  The  application.  (Read  18 — 23.)  Question  briefly 
on  each  part,  and  bring  it  practically  home  to  the 
children.  Thus  show  how  Satan  catches  away  the 
Word;  remind  how  often  after  worship  idle  talk, 
in  churchyard  has  compldtoly  driven  away  the  Word 
irom  the  heart,  so  that  it  did  not  lodge  at  alL  For 
the  shallow  ground,  warn  as  to  the  danger  of  trusting 
to  mere  impressions.  Children  especially  easily  moved; 
listen  eagerly,  delight  to  bear,  promise  obedience;  but 
often  no  root  struck  ooi — i-e.,  impros^ons  not  acted 
upon  ;*  no  leftl  turning  of  heart  to  Gk)d,  therefore  no 
fruit.  As  Scripture  <  eiamples  remind  of  I%araoh, 
penitent  during  each  plague,  then  roliipsed  into  hard- 
ness of  heart;  of  multitudes  orying,  "Hosannah!" 
one  day,  and  "  Crucify  "  two  days  afterwards:  Show 
that  the  test  ia  not  the  impreasions  and  feelings  of 


Sunday  with  its  hallowed  influences,  ^  but  of  the  life 
in  world,  when  ridicule  or  persecution  met  with— e.j., 
contrast  Peter's  boldness  of  profession  with  hia 
thrice  denial  under  fear  of  persecution.  For  the 
third  class,  remind  of  children's  cares  ^nd  pleasures, 
as  real  to  them  as  graver  ones  to  adults — e.g.,  lessoDB 
to  learn,  home  duties  to  attend  to,  a  gay  {)artj  in 
prospect — all  tempting  to  hurry  over  prayers  in  morn- 
ing, &o.  For  last  class,  speak  of  a  fitting  preparation 
by  prayer  and  quiet  demeanour  for  hearing  the  Word; 
a  heart  prepared  will  retain  seed  and  bring  forth 
fruits  of  righteousness  (Gal.  v.  22);  these  in  turn 
produce  others,  so  that  the  end  is  lost  in  infinity. 
Press  upon  children  the  importance  of  studying  and 
meditating  upon  the  Word,  if  they  would  bring  forth 
good  fruit  to  the  praise  of  God  (John  xv.  8). 

II.  The  Tapes  and  Wh^at.  (Bead  24—30,  36— 
43).  The  parable  being  familiar,  draw  out  briefly  the 
leading  points  ;  the  master  sowing  openly,  the  enemy 
stealthily;  the  servants'  question ;  the  master's  eye 
alone  detecting  the  difierence  of  the  grains  during 
growth  (tares  being  a  kind  of  spurious  wheat): 
the  division  at  the  harvest ;  and  the  joy  of  the 
harvest-home.  Point  out  the  difference  between  thia 
parable  and  that  of  the  Sower;  here  the  seed  means 
the  people  of  Qod.  Ask  who  is  the  enemy,  reminding 
of  Gen.  iii.  17.  Show  how  the  good  and  evil  are 
mixed  in  this  world,  both  making  same  profession 
and  giving  same  promises ;  so  much  alike,  often  mis- 
taken ;  the  bad  so  amiable,  &c,  the  good  sometimes 
with  so  many  blemishes  that  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  decide  accurately.  What  will  show  difieience? 
Remind  of  Christ's  words  (Matt.  xxv.  41)  about 
judgment-day  and  the  testing  of  the  fire  (1  Cor.  iii. 
13).  What  shall  we  have  to  show?  not  merely 
certain  good  deeds  required  (I  Cor.  xiii.  3),  but  heart 
and  life  given  to  God.  Actions  springing  from  love 
alone  acceptable.  Remind  of  Mary  Magdalene 
loving  much  because  much  forgiven — then  showing 
love  by  her  offering.  So  with  all ;  first  the  heart, 
then  the  life  acceptable  to  God.  Show  how  parable 
also  teaches  us,  like  Matt.  vii.  1,  not  to  judge  others; 
we  might  make  mistakes.  GK)d's  judgment  alone 
infallible^  and  g^eat  day  will  set  all  things  right. 
QiLestions  to  he  answered. 

1.  In  what  different  ways  did  Christ  teach  the 
people  ? 

2.  Describe  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  thorns  choking 
the  seed. 

4.  What  produces  the  "good  ground,"  and  what 
fruits  are  intended  ? 

5 .  Point  out  any  differences  between  the  two  parables. 

6.  Give  the  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  Tssee, 
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BY  P.  M.  P.   SKENE,   AUTHOE  OP  "TRIED,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
^YEB  the  heath-ciad  hills  that 
aurrounded  quiet  Yalehead,  the 
sun  had  risen  on  a  bright  June 
morning ;  the  air  was  full  of 
that  exquisite  purity  and 
freshness  which  scarce  sur- 
Tiyes  the  earliest  dawn; 
tender  and  evanescent  as  the  fair  inno- 
cence of  human  souls,  which  is  dispersed 
for  ever  by  the  first  breath  of  the  world 
and  its  evil  knowledge.  -OUttering  dew- 
drops  were  on  the  little  heath-bells, 
while  they  seemed  to  bend  and  whisper 
in  greeting  to  the  faint  soft  breeze;  keen  rays  of 
light  shofc  down  through  the  branches  of  the  stately 
pines,  as  though  they  were  golden  arrows,  sent  from 
heaven  to  wake  the  darklipg  earth ;  one  pore  pale 
star  trembled  and  faded  in  the  growing  brightness, 
like  the  spirit  of  a  saint  dying  into  paradisiacal 
glory;  but  it  alone  remained  to  speak  of  night  or 
gloom,  for  over  all  th&  clear  blue  sky  was  not  a 
doad,  and  high  up  in  its  crystal  vault  a  lark  was 
losing  itself  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  song,  while  a  thou- 
sand bird-voices  from  a  lower  sphere  sent  up  the 
joyous  tidings  that  day  was  come  again,  and  the 
lonny  hours  were  all  before  them,  full  of  hope  and 
pleasure. 

"How  beantiful! — ^how  beautiful  this  dear  world 
is! "  thought  Una  Dysart^  as  she  stood  on  the  rocky 
path  leading  up  the  mountain-side,  and  looked  back 
orer  all  the  fair  glad  scene.  *  A  vision  of  brightness 
ahe  was  herself^  with  the  light  of  youth  and  hope  on 
her  radiant  face,  and  the  happy  smile  of  a  heart  at 
peace  playing  on  her  unconscious  lips.  But  little 
did  she  dream  that  she  had  reaehed  the  last  hour  of 
life's  sweet  dawn ;  that  never  again  would  she  know 
the  freshness  of  a  free  spirit,  untouched,  untram- 
melled  by  the  burden  of  its  own  human  sympathies; 
onmoved  in  its  passionless  peace  by  the  knowledge 
of  its  true  nature  and  strong  capacity  for  suffering. 
It  was  the  last  hoar  when  she  could  look  up  to  the 
bhe  sky  and  think  only  of  its  beauty  and  not  of  the 
power  of  appeal  against  the  tyranny  of  life,  which 
might  be  found  beyond  its  lucid  depths;  the  last 
hour  when  gazing  down  on  the  earth  in  its  greenness, 
she  could  forget  the  dark  graves  that  were  liidden 
beneath. 

When  she  tamed  away  at  length  from  her  long 
guse  over  the  smiling  landscape,  she  knew  not  that 
it  had  been,  in  truth,  a  flnal  farewell  to  the  hope-lit 
Bcenes  of  her  careless  youth. 

Una  Dysart  had  never  forgotten  the  glimpse  she 
got  of  the  strange  old  tower  called  the  "EaglsB' 


Nest,"  and  the  history  of  long-buried  agony  and 
crime  which  had  been  told  her  in  connection  with  it. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  from  the  first  that  she 
would  see  it.  She  knew  that  the  distance  from  Yale 
House  was  not  at  all  more  than  she  could  walk,  and 
she  had  no  doubt  that  her  own  active  little  feet 
would  enable  her  to  scale  the  ascent,  steep  as  she 
was  assured  it  was ;  but  she  had  all  along  been  quite 
determined  to  go  alone.  She  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  visiting  a  spot  where  so  terrible  a  penance  had 
been  performed,  and  so  bitter  a  sorrow  endured,  with  • 
the  gay  companions  who  were  now  associated  witih 
her  in  all  her  pleasure-excursions;  and  her  father, 
even  if  she  had  wished  for  his  society  on  such  an 
occasion,  would  have  resolutely  refused  to  make  the 
exertion.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  go  very  early  in 
the  morning,  when  she  would  run  no  risk  of  meeting 
any  one  by  the  way,  and  could  return  to  the  house 
in  time  to  greet  Colonel  Dysart  on  his  first  appearance 
for  the  day. 

Una  found  the  path  very  pleasant  at  first,  rooky 
and  moss-grown  as  it  was,  and  she  went  onwards 
rapidly,  till  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  tremendous 
cliff,  on  the  very  summit  of  which  the  "Eagles' 
Nest"  was  placed.  There  was  a  zig-zag  track  lead- 
ing up  to  it,  that  might  have  suited  a  goat  or  a 
chamois  well  enough,  but  which  would  have  been 
almost  impracticable  to  one  less  surefooted  and  light 
of  tread  than  Una  Dysart,  and  looked  formidable 
even  to  her.  She  was  not  to  be  daunted,  however, 
and  thinking  it  best  not  to  look  behind  hw,  or  g^ve 
herself,  time  to  consider  ^he  positive  dangers  of  the 
ascent,  she  started  off  as  swiftly  as  she  could,  and 
never  drew  breath  till,  by  the  help  of  an  overhanging 
branch  of  a  tree,  she  fairly  swung  herself  up  on  the 
little  rocky  platform  which  supported  the  ancient 
tower.  Then  she  paused,  panting  and  flushed,  her 
limbs  trembling  under  her,  and  she  looked  round  for 
some  spot  where  she  might  sink  down  and  rest^ 
feeling  that  between  excitement  and  fatigue  she 
could  not  stand  a  moment  longer.  But  she  soon  saw 
that  there  was  no  place  otitside  the  building  where 
she  could  sit  down,  for  it  occupied  almost  ^he  whole 
space  on  the  top  of  the  high,  pointed  rock,  where  it 
had  been  perched,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  go  inside  and  rest  on  the  ground,  if  there  proved 
to  be  no  available  seat.  She  turned  round  and 
prepared  to  enter  by  the  low-arched  doorway,  but 
as  she  put  her  foot  on  the  threshold  a  sense  of 
shrinking  timidity  came  over  her  at  the  idea  of 
entering  that  unknown  chamber  in  the  midst  of  such 
absolute  solitude,  and  for  a  moment  she  hung  back ; 
the  next,  however,  she  was  laughing  at  her  own 
fears,  for  she  was  thoroughly  brave  at  heart,  and 
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aooDsing  herself  of  ezpecting  to  meet  the  penitent, 
who  80  many  oentories  before  had  made  of  this  tower 
a  sort  of  ante-«hamber  to  the  grave. 

"I  do  not  suppose  the  poor  remorseful  ghost 
would  harm  me  if  I  did  meet  him,"  thought  Una^ 
and  at  once  plunged  boldly  into  the  gloomy  little 
building.  It  was  so  dark  that,  coming  from  the 
dazzling  sunshine,  she  could  at  first  distinguish 
nothing,  except  that  the  floor  was  encumbered  with 
rubbish  and  a  few  large  stones,  on  one  of  which  she 
sat  down,  thankful  to  rest  at  last.  After  a  little 
time  her  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  partial  light, 
which  was  admitted  only  through  the  open  doorway, 
and  she  could  ascertain  that  she « was  in  a  small 
octagon  room,  the  walls  of  which  were,  in  fact,  the 
actual  rock,  joined  to  massive  stone  masonry,  which 
formed  the  remaining  portions.  It  was  very  lofty, 
extending  up  the  whole  height  of  the  tower,  so  that 
the  roof  was. lost  in  impenetrable  shadows,  and  there 
was  no  window  and  no  furniture  that  she  could 
pereeive.  One  striking  object  only  met  her  eye, 
because  it  happened  to  be  exactly  opposite  the  gleam  of 
light  admitted  by  the  narrow  door;  it  was  a  huge 
roughly-executed  cross,  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock, 
and  standing  forward  in  bold  relief  against  the 
indistinct  background.  Una  gazed  at  it  with  great 
interest,  thinking  how  before  that  awful  symbol  the 
poor  lonely  penitent  of  the  old  legend,  night  and  day, 
poured  out  his  anguish  of  remorse,  and  wondering  if 
ever  in  this  world  he  foimd  peace.  But  while  she 
looked  on  it  long  and  steadily,  a  sudden  terror  shook 
her  whole  frame  from  head  to  foot,  and  made  her  very 
heart  seem  to  cease  its  beating,  for  it  api>eared  to 
her  that  she  saw  standings  by  the  side  of  that  cross, 
a  tall  dark  figure,  perfectly  motionless,  but  with 
gleaming  ^ea  fixed  upon  her,  from  amidst  the 
shadows.  For  a  moment  she  tried  to  persuade  her- 
self that  it  was  a  delusion,  but  as  she  forced  herself 
to  look  again  the  apparition  only  grew  more  distinct, 
and  completely  overmastered  by  a  superstitious  fear, 
her  courage  failed  her  altogether ;  she  gave  a  stifled 
shriek,  and  starting  up,  rushed  to  the  door,  stumbling 
as  she  did  so  over  a  stone,  so  that  she  was  thrown 
violently  forward,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  the 
figure  wMch  had  so  terrified  her  darted  towards  her 
%ad  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Miss  Dysart,  I  am  so  grieved  to  have  alarmed 
yon ;  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

Still  terrified  and  bewildered,  she  straggled  in  his 
grasp,  exclaiming,  "  Who— what  are  you  P  " 

"  Humphrey  Atherstone ;    do  you  not  know  me  P  " 

She  looked  for  a  moment  into  his  face,  on  which 
the  sunshine  from  the  door  at  which  they  now  stood 
was  shining,  and  when  she  met  the  dark  mournful 
eyes,  gentle  and  softened  now  as  they  gazed  into 
hers,  she  ceased  to  struggle  and  drew  a  long  breath 
of  relief.  But  the  reaction  was  too  sudden,  and  she 
still  trembled  so  violently  that  she  was  fain  to  lean 
against  him  to  avoid  sinking  to  the  ground.     His 


powerful  arm  held  her  fast,  as  he  looked  down 
tenderly  into  the  young  fair  face,  now  blanched  to 
the  very  lips.  But  soon,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  ha 
moved,  as  if  he  dared  not  remain  in  that  positicn 
another  moment. 

"Will  you  not  sit  down?"  he  said;  "I  can  find 
you  a  seat  inside." 

"Oh!  don't  take  me  back  in  there,"  she  said, 
shuddering.  '[  Let  me  stay  in  the  sunshine ;  1  am 
better  now,"  and  she  raised  herself  from  his  anns 
and  stood  upright. 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  he  said,  ajid  going  into  the 
tower,  he  brought  out  a  seat  for  her,  which  he  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  she  could  lean  back  agaiuBt 
the  rock.  "  You  can  rest  here  in  tolerable  comfort, 
I  think,"  he  said,  and  she  thanked  him  with  a  smile 
as  she  sat  down,  while  he  stood  beside  her  supportmg 
his  tall  frame  against  the  doorway.  "  Now,  let  me 
beg  your  pafdon  a  thousand  times  for  the  needless 
terror  I  caused  you,"  said  Atherstone ;  "  I  saw  yoo 
come  in,  and  was  aware  also  that  you  did  not  per- 
ceive me,  and  I  was  afraid  I  should  startle  you  if  I 
spoke  too  suddenly.  I  was  just  thinking  how  best  to 
make  my  presence  known,  when  you  gave  that  sad 
little  shriek  of  dismay."  , 

'  "I  was  very  silly,  and  I  am  quite  ashamed;  but 
the  truth  is,  I  was  so  completely  convinced  when  I 
first  oame  in  that  there  was  no  living  being  there 
but  myself,  that  when  I  saw  a  dark  figure  beside 

the  cross,  I  thought "  She  paused  and  seemed 

unwilling  to  finish  her  sentence.  ^ 

"What  did  yon  think,  lOss  DysartP"  he  said, 
gravely. 

"  You  win  laugh  at  me  if  I  tell  you." 

"  This  is  the  last  place  where  I  am  likely  to  laugh," 
he  answered. 

"  I  thought  then,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  'Hhat 
it  was  the  spirit  of  Fulke  Atherstone." 

Not  a  word  did  Humphry  speak  for  a  few  minutes; 
then  he  said,  "It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  yon  should 
have  connected  him  and  me  in  this  mazmer  in  yoor 
mind." 

"He  was  your  ancestor,  was  he  sotP'*  asked 
Una. 

"I>oubtless;  but  I  often  think  there  is  a  doser 
connection  between  us  than  that  fact  need  imply." . 

"  X  should  hope  you  are  not  so  unhappy  as  he  is 
said  to  have  been  ?  "  said  Una,  softly. 

"I  never  committed  a  mxurder  oertaisly,"  said 
Atherstone,  in  a  voice  so  harsh  that  Una  was  quite 
etarUed. 

"Did  he,  your  ancestor,  do  so ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes — at  least  so  the  legend  goes — ^he  was  a 
Gain,  and  slew  his  brother.  He  waa  the  younger 
son,  and  he  wanted  the  Abb^  and  ^e  good 
lands  of  Atherstone  to  be  his  own,  ao  that  he 
might  win  with  them  tiie  woman  he  loved,  as  w^ 
as  a  plaoe  of  honour  in  the  oountry.  So  he  killed 
the  rightful  possessor  and  took  them  to  himseH" 
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Having  said  this  much,  Atherstone  turned  away  as 
if  tmable  to  proceed. 


CHAPTEB  IX 
Theb<  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  then  Atherstone 
faced  Una  again  with  his  usual  calm.      ''Do   yon 
wish  to  hear  more  of  my  ancestor's  Hf e  ?  "  ho  asked. 

"Only  this,"  said  Una;  "tell  mfe  if  he  truly 
repented." 

"  Yes,  he  repented,  for  his  crime  brought  nothing 
but  evil  days  upon  him ;  although  in.  those  old, 
lawless  times,  when  deeds  of  violence  were  frequent^ 
he  escaped  the  judicial  punishment  he  so  well 
deserved,  and  was  allowed  to  live.  The  woman  for 
whom  he  committed  the  crime  refused  to  touch 
his  blood-stained  hand.  She  left  him,  and  passed 
her  life  in  praying  for  him ;  •  and  when  even 
in  loveless  solitude  he  sought  to  reign  as  lord  of 
Atherstone,  his  equals  in.  the  land  all  combined  to 
disown  and  shun  him ;  no  man  would  speak  to  him, 
no  woman  would  smile  on  him,  and  they  say  that  his 
brother's  face,  pallid  in  death,  was  ever  before  him. 
So  at  last  remorse  seized  him,  and  it  was  like  a 
worm  gnawing  at  his  heart.  Then  he  built  this 
tower  and  carved  out  the  cross  from  the  rock,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  prostrate  before  it.  He 
was  found  there  dead  at  last,  and  is  buried  where  he 
lay,  for  the  remains  of  a  murderer  could  not  rest  in 
consecrated  ground." 

"  What  a  dreadful  history,"  said  Una ;  "  I  almost 
wOEder  that  you  can  bear  to  come  here,  Mr.  Ather- 
stone. I  came  myself  from  mere  curiosity;  but  I 
think  if  I  had  known  all  about  the  tower,  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  visit  it." 

"  I  come  here  continually,"  said  Atheratone, 
gloomily.  "  It  is  the  place  where  beat  I  can  wrestle' 
with  the  inexorable  difSculty  of  my  life — where  I  try 
to  solve  the  never-dying  problem  of  the  true  nature 
of  evil ;  to  adjust  the  balance  of  right  and  wrong, 
in  cafiee  which  do  not  seem  to  be  touched  by  any 
known  laws,  and  to  prove  to  myself  whether  my  own 
position  is  founded  on  immaculate  righteousness 
or  on  a  hideous  wrong." 

Una  looked  up  to  him  with  a  glance  of  wistful 
compassion.  "You  speak  in  riddles,  Mr.  Atherstone. 
I  suppose  you  do  not  wish  that  I  should  understand 
what  you  say.  But  I  fear  there  is  one  fact  connected 
with  you  which  I  can  comprehend  too  well ;  your 
life  is  very  unhappy,  I  am  sure." 

He  fix«i  his  eyes  keenly  on  her  face.  "Miss 
Dysart,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  have  heard  con- 
cerning me  ?  It  seems  an  odd  question,  but  I  beg 
you  not  to  refuse  to  answer  it.  What  have  you  been 
told  of  my  history,  past  and  present  ?  " 

"  Of  the  past,  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
all  that  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  your  uncle's 

death;    and  of  the  present "   she  stopped  and 

hesitated. 


"  Pray  go  on,"  he  said  entreatingly,  bending  down 
to  her  with  anxious  eyes. 

"  Of  the  present,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  hare 
heard  that  you  have  firmly  resolved  to  lead  always 
the  solitary  life  you  are  living  now;  that  youvill 
never  allow  any  human  tie  to  break  its  lone]ine8&" 

"  Yes,  you  have  rightly  heard,"  he  said ;  ''but  my 
will  has  no  share  in  this  harsh  decree ;  it  is  a  doom 
laid  upon  me.  Miss  Dysart,  since  you  know  Uiat 
in  this  respect  I  am  shut  out  from  the  commoa 
humanity,  it  wiU  not,  I  trust,  offend  yoa  if  I  say, 
that  I  never  understood  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  I 
am  compelled  to  make  till  I  saw,  the  other  day,  how 
your  sweet  presence  made  sunshine  in  my  gloomy 
old  home,'  and  taught  me  what  life  might  be  for 
happier  men." 

She  bent  down  her  head  and  made  no  answer,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  he  said,  more  cahnly, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  a  life  in  which  the  chief 
element  is  not  love,  but  hatred — ^hatred  felt  and 
returned  ?" 

"Oh!  it  must  be  terrible,"  she  said;  "but  sorely  it 
never  can  be  right  to  hate  ?  " 

"  Not  even  to  hate  evil  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Atherstone,"  she  said,  with  a  winning  frank- 
ness, "you  do  not  wish  me  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  yotur  life,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  I  can 
rightly  comment  upon  it ;  only  of  this  be  very  sure— 
I  feel  deeply  for  you  in  the  evident  suffering  whieh 
it  entails  upon  you.  I  wish  I  could  think  yon  would 
one  day  be  happier  than  you  are  now." 

"Can  I  ever  be  happy  when  that  irrevocable 
sentence  has  been  passed,  which  shuts  me  out  from 
all  human  love;  which  condemns  me  to  drag  on 
through  my  hopeless  days,  a  solitary,  childless  man, 
with  none  on  earth  to  care  whether  I  live  or  die  ?" 

"But  you  may  have  friends,"  she  said,  with  a 
tender  earnestness;  "do  let  that  thought  comfort 
you :  even  ][ihough  you  are  deprived  of  nearer  ties, 
you  may  have  mueh  sympathy  and  joy  in  them." 

Her  voice  was  so  full  of  the  intense  compassion 
she  felt  for  him,  that  the  strong  man  was  greatly 
moved.  He  stooped  down  and  gently  took  her  hand. 
"  Those  words  sound  very  tfonsoling,  spoken  by  your 
lips;  may  I  count  you  among  the  friends  yoa 
promise  me  ?  "  V 

"Indeed  you  may,  now  and  d^ways,"  she  exdaimed. 
But  as  she  raised  her  swe^t  bl^own  ^yes  to  his  face, 
as  if  to  seal  the  promise  with  heV  eloquent  look,  and 
he  saw  the  world  of  feeling  that  lay  behind  them ; 
he  felt  his  very  heart  sink  down  ^ith  despair,  and 
he  knew  as  he  never  had  known  before  of  what  he 
was  bereft.  \ 

To  certain  generous',  deep-toned  natures,  the  senti- 
ment of  compassion  can  become  an\  influence  more 
powerful  than  love,  or  ambition,  or  ewen  the  intense 
human  desire  for  personal  happines^.  To  women, 
especially,  the  suffering  of  one  towan^s  whcm  their 
sympathies  have  been  strongly  drawn  <^at  is  intoler- 
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able,  and  when  their  tendency  to  hero-worship  is 
roused,  along  with  a  restless  rebellion  against  the 
pain  they  cannot  reach,  it  is  well-nigh  inevitable 
that  a  power  is  thereby  established  over  their  heart 
and  soul  and  life  itself,  from  which  they  never  more 
are  free  while  thought  and  feeling  last. 

So  at  least  it  was  with  Una  Dysart ;  a  very  tyranny 

of  pity  held  her  in  its  g^asp  as  she  dtood  an  honr 

later  on  the  threshold  of  her  home,  and  let  her  hand 

rest  for  a  moment  in  that  of  Humphrey  Atherstone 

while  he  took  his  leave  of  her.    But  mingled  with  her 

aching  regret  for  the  darkening  of  his  life,  by  the 

baleful  shadows  she  dimly  perceived,  but  in  nowise 

understood,  was  a  sense  of  strong  admiration  for  the 

sacrifice  of  himself  to  some  high  theory  of  honour  or 

rectitude,  which  she  believed,  from  what  he  said,  to 

have  been  the  cause  of  aU  that  was  strange  and  nn- 

usaal  in  hie  mode  of  existence.     Little  enough  did 

the  young  girl  know  of  the  complicated  diMculties 

that  beset  even  the  most  white-robed  souls,  when  they 

seek  to  walk  with  their  garments  spotless  through 

the  tortaooB  paths  of  this  bewildering  world;    but 

her  own   pore  instincts   taught  her  that  there   is 

nothing  upon  earth  more  noble  than  the  man  who 

flings  away  life  and  its  hopes  like  dross,  that  he  may 

keep  unalloyed  the  fine  gold  of  truth  and  justice; 

and  she  believed  she  had  discerned  that  this  was  the 

case  with  Humphrey  Atherstone,  although  she  was 

aware  that  she  had  as  yet  obtained  but  a  glimpse  of 

the  singularly  Intricate  web  of  trials  and  perplexities 

which  seemed  to  surround  him  on  every  side. 

They  had  come  down  together  from  the  "  Eagles' 
Nest'*  after  that  strange  meeting,  when  duiing  a 
moment  Una  had  thought  she  saw  the  vision  of  a  soul 
in  pain^  for  whom  the  days  of  expiation  were  too  surely 
gone,  and  foand  instead  that  it  was  a  living,  breath- 
ing man  who  ertood  before  her,  on  whom  the  burden  of 
the  flesh  still  lay,  with  all  its  marvellous  contradic- 
tions of  miserable  weakness  and  glorious  strength. 
It  was  scarcely  a  matter  of  choice  that  he  should  g^ 
with  her  when  she  started  to  return  home,  for  the 
descent  by  the  steep  and  rocky  path  was  much  more 
dangerous   than  even  the  ascent  had  been,  di£9cult 
as  she  had  found  it ;  and  often  her  two  little  white 
hands  were  clasped  in  his,  while  she  bounded  from 
some   impracticable  rock  to  the  lower  level  where 
he  stood  ;  or  his  strong  arm  held  her  lithe  figure  in 
his  grasp  when  the  shelving  path  threatened  a  pre- 
cipitous falL    And  when  at  last  they  had  passed  from 
the  cliff  to  the  heath-clad  mountain-side,  they  walked 
on  together  through  the  dewy  morning  air,  talking 
almost  with  the  freedom  of  old  acquaintances,  on 
the  strength  of  a  tacit  compact  that  henceforth  they 
Fere  to  be  special  friends. 

Poor  little  Una,  in  her'  naive  inexperience,  thought 
that  nothing'  could  be  much  more  charming  than  to 
lave  a  confidential  friendship  with  a  man  who  never  , 
ntended  to  xoarry,  especially  if  he  happened  to  pos- 
sess such  gveat  qualities  as  those  with  which  she  I 


invested  Humphrey  ^Atherstone,  and  had  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  unhappy,  for  it  was  so  very 
pleasant  to  comfort  people  who  were  unfortunate; 
and  under  these  felicitous  circumstances,  she  could 
be  as  kind  to  him  as  she  pleased,  without  the  least 
risk  of  his  mistaking  her ;  and  she  could  give  him 
her  confidence,  and  benefit  by  the  hard-headed  wisdom 
and  freedom  from  pettibess  of  all  kinds,  by  which 
she  honestly,  believed  men  were  distinguished  from 
the  weaker  vessels  among  whom  she  herself  was 
numbered.  So  she  turned  to  him  with  a  trust  and 
sympathy  which  gave  exquisite  pleasure  to  the 
world-worn  man,  and  roused  in  him  a  response  of  a 
somewhat  stronger  nature  than  she  at  all  suspected. 

Of  course  they  exchanged  confidences  as  to  the 
past.  It  was  as  easy  as  it  was  delightful  for 
Humphrey  Atherstone  to  look  through  and  through 
the  transparent,  sunny  life  of  nineteen  years,  which 
was  all  that  pure-hearted  Una  had  yet  tasted  of 
human  experience;  but  it  was  a  Very  different 
matter  when  she  turned  her  eyes,  dear  and  un- 
clouded as  they  were,  on  the  veiled  existence,  whose 
hidden  strugglea  had  made  him  what  he  now  was. 
He  could  speak  to  her  of  his  yontibf ul  days,  whea 
the  world  and  its  joys  were  as  free  to  him  as  to  any 
one  on  earth ;  of  his  exploits  at  school  and  college, 
and  of  the  period  after  his  return  home,  when  he 
made  the  old  Abbey  one  of  the  gayest  eentres  of  the 
county  society,  and  he  was  himself  foremost  in  all 
the  field  sports  for  which  Northangieshirewasfiaanedi 
but  when  he  came  to  the  noint  where  the  gvave  of 
Maurice  Atherstone  seemed  to^lie  aoioss  his  path  in 
hfe,  and  cut  off  t&at  which  was  past  from  all  that 
was  to  come,  his  lips  became  locked  in  aoi  impene- 
trable silence^  from  which' she  learned  indeed,  better 
than  words  could  have  told  her,  that  out  of  that 
grave  had  arisen  the  dark,  inexplioable  mists  through 
whioh  he  was  now  stumbling  on,  like  a  man  who  has 
lost  his  way,  and  Icnows  not  whether  the  o6uxse  he 
has  taken  will  lead  him  to  safety  or  destruction. 
But  she  could  read  no  further  than  this  one  fact  in 
the  riddle  of  his  history.  Very  bitterly  he  8i>oke  to 
her,  however,  of  the  suspicions  which  had  fallen 
upon  him,  even  while  he  c^ered  no  explanation  of 
the  change  in  himself  which  had  caused  them,  and 
it  was  for  this  especially  that  Una  longed  to  comfort 
him  as  they  stood  on  the  doorstep  of  her  home,  scarcely 
conscious  how  unwilling  they  were  to  separate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  an  interruption 
came.  The  old  butler  suddenly  appeared,  ushering 
out  Mr.  Northcote,  somewhat  to  Una's  sturprise,  as  it 
seemed  an  early  hour  for  a  visitor.  He  shook  hands 
with  her,  merely  saying  he  had  cs^ed  to  see  her  father 
on  business ;  and  then,  as  he  went  down  the  steps, 
Atherstone  gave  a  quick  pressure  to  her  hand,  and 
followed  him  at  once,  with  a  bitter  expression  of 
self-scorn  on  his  silent  lips  as  he  felt  the  pain  it 
caused  him  to  leave  her. 

{To  he  eoniinuid.) 
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is  an  old  ^miliar  saying,  that 
>  never  estimate  aright  our  blessings 
we  miss  them;  and  the  adage 
be  extended  one  degree  farther 
il,  so  as  to  include  even  those  events 
which  do  not  actoally  befall  ourselves,  but  which, 
by  being  brought  prominently  before  us,  enable 
us  to  realise  ideas  whichi  before  such  ocourrenoe, 
were  scarcely  more  than  vague  conceptions  in  our 
minds.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  that  awful 
word  "  famine,"  which  is  now  on  every  one's  lips, 
and  meets  our  eye  day  after  da^,  with  increasing 
frequency  in  the  columns  of  our  newspapers,  in 
connection  with  that  mysterious  dispensation  of 
Providence  now  devastating  the  finest  provinces 
of  our  great  Indian  Empire.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  with  very  many  of  as  "famine  V  is, 
or  has  been,  almost  a  meaningless  word,  and  so 
illustrates  the  remark  just  made,  that  some  striking 
outward  event  is  often  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
realise  fully  the  force  even  of  words  which  oooor 
freqnently  in  oar  common  speech.  Our  lots  ore 
cast,  not  only  in  a  temperate  climate  free  from 
those  extremes  of  prodigality  and  failure  to  which 
tropical  countries  are  liable^  but  more  especially 
at  a  time  when  intelligent  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  some  conception,  at  all  events,  of  the  science 
of  political  economy  enable  ns  to  make  the  most 
of  every  acre  of  the  soil,  and  also  by  wise  fore- 
thought in  time  of  plenty  to  guard  against  the 
possibilities  of  dearth.  > 

With  all  our  provision,  we  have,  even  within 
very  recent  periods,  felt  the  pinch  of  high  prices 
in  some  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  as 
if  just  to  show  ns  what  a  delicate  and  complex 
arrangement  is  that  of  demand  and  supply.  They 
answer  one  another  so  readily  in  ordinary  times, 
that  we  come  to  take  it  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  like  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  that  they 
should  do  so.  We  shall  soon  forget  that  coals 
have  been  exceptionally  dear,  or  butcker^s  meat 
difficult  of  attainment  by  the  poor,  if  God*s  meroy 
sends  ns,  as  it  seems  likely  to  do,  more  prosperous 
times.  The  very  name  of  "fiunine"  has  be^  ap^ 
plied  to  a  dearth  in  Ireland  within  the  last  few 
years ;  and  yet  it  is  still  correct  to  say  that  many 
scarcely  realise  the  full  import  of  the  word  when 
they  read  it  in  the  Bible  or  in  records  of  current 
events. 

The  earliest  record  of  a  famine  in  the  Bible  is 
that  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when 
we  read  (Gen.  xii.  10),  that  he  "went  down  to 
Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  for  the  famine  was  grievous 
in  the  knd  ;'*  but  the  great  dearth  which  Holy 
Scripture  tells  us  "  was  over  all  the  earth,"  is  that 
into  connection  with  whicll  we  are  brought  in  the 


touching  history  of  Joseph.  This  lasted  seven  yean; 
and  we  can  easily  understand  the  fluctuatioDB  of 
plenty  and  dearth  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  where 
rain  is  almost  unknown,  and  irrigation  takes  plaoe 
by  means  of  the  infiltration  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  through  the  soil,  at  their  annual  rising.  The 
prevalence  of  a  south  wind,  which*  dries  up  the 
soil  and  keeps  off  the  rain-clouds  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  a  certain  precursor  of  failure  in  the 
crops  of  the  Delta.  And  so  too  in  all  those 
countries  of  the  East,  where  there  are  few  springs, 
and  the  rivers  are  not  large  enough  to  water  the 
immense  tracts  through  which  they  flow,  any 
fiulure  in  the  periodical  rains  is  sure  to  produce  a 
drought,  which  the  primitive  condition  of  agricol- 
ture  renders  it  powerless  to  remedy  by  means  of 
artificial  irrigation. 

The  famine  in  Samaaria  too,  about  which  we  read 
in  the  history  of  EUsha  the  prophet,  lasted  aa 
long  as  this  Egyptian  one.  Eliaha  (2  Kings  viii.) 
"spake  unto  the  woman,  whose  son  he  had  restored 
to  life,  saying,  Arise^  and  go  thou  and  thy  house- 
hold, and  sojourn  wheresoever  thoa  oanst  sojourn: 
for  the  Lord  hath  called  for  a  fibmine;  and  it  ahsll 
also  come  upon  the  land  seven  years." 

The  only  record  we  have  of  a  famine  aftorwacdfi 
lasting  as  long  as  this  is  in  the  reign  of  the 
Fatimee  Khalif  El-Mutansir  Billah,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira457— 464,  or  AD.  1064—1071.  Drought, 
pestUence,  and  anarchy  combined*  as  they  fre- 
quently do.  to  devastate  the  country,  and  rendered 
the  fiimine  much  the  most  severe  of  modem  times. 
The  people  were  reduced  to  eat  corpses,  and  dogs 
and  cats  fetched  £ftbalous  prices.  Even  the  Ehalif 
himself  kept  only  three  of  his  horses  alive,  while 
kidnappers  in  Cairo  caught  unwary  passengers  as 
they  went  along  the  streets,  by  letting  down  ropes, 
like  fishing-lines  with  hooks  at  the  end,  firom  the 
windows. 

It  has  been  abready  said  that  the  temperature 
and  climate  of  England  alone  would  not  suffice  to 
preserve  us  from  those  extremes  to  which  Eastern 
countries  are  liable.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  upon  our  minds,  that  the  exoeptional 
privileges  we  enjoy  involve  correapondii^g  obliga- 
tions. The  inhabitants  of  Oriental  dimes  live  mudi 
more  what  may  be  called  a  "hand-to-mouth'*  life 
than  is  possible  for  us.  The  less  violent  extremes 
of  our  climate  and  soil  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  constant  labour  on  man's  part.  We  have 
neither  the  alluvial  fertility  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  nor  the  parched  plains  of  Hindostan,  which 
must  have  their  rain  "in  season,"  or  remain 
altogether  unprolifio.  It  may  be  interesting,  then, 
to  notice  some  failures  of  this  kind  in  early 
English  history;  happily  we  have  none  in  our 
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modem  annak  upon  which  we  can  laj  our  finger 
as  at  all  deserring  the  name  of  "  fomine."  The 
foarteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  a  singnlarly 
imfortonate  one  in  this  respect  in  England;  though 
perhaps  with  modem  prices  in  our  mind  we  shall 
scaroelj  be  able  to  estimate  the  soTerity  of  ''fiunine- 
prices  "  then.  In  London,  in  1304,  the  price  of  a 
&t  cock  was  Id. ;  twopnllets,  Id.;  a  fat  capon,  2d.; 
agooBe,4d.;  a  mallard,  Id.;  a  partridge,  Id.;  a 
pheasant,  4d. ;  a  heron,  6d. ;  a  plover.  Id. ;  a  swan, 
38.;  a  crane,  12d.;  two  woodcocks,  Id.;  a  fat 
Uunb,  from  Christmas  to  Shrovetide,  6d. ;  the  rest 
of  the  year,  4d.  In  1814^  says  the  chronicler, 
food  was  so  scarce  aind  dear  thiMi  the  people  coald 
not  live,  and  higher  prices  were  forbidden  to  be 
asked  in  the  city  than  was  afore  fixed,  bat  no  meat 
was  to  be  had,  nor  fowls;  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
beans,  or  peas  was  sold  at  28. ;.  of  malt,  for  a 
mark;  of  salt,  35s.  In  1315  prices  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  fixed ;  but  the  dearth  was  so  great 
through  rain,  that  wheat  sold  at  408.;  the  mortality 
was  so  great  that  the  dead  could  hardly  be  buried; 
the  beasts  and  cattle  died;  hprsefleeh  was  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy;  the  poor  stole  the  dogs  to  eat 
that  had  fi^Mened  on  l^e  corrupted  cattle ;  some 
ate  their  own  children,  and  thieves  in  prison 
devoured  one  another.  In  1379  a  gallon  of  white 
wine  cost  6d.,  of  red  4d. !  In  Ireland,  in  our  own 
time,  ikmine  occurred  through  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  4845.  Ten  millions  were  voted  by 
England,  but  fiuled  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
dearth. 

It  is,  however,  to  India  that  our  regards 
natarally  at  this  moment  turn ;  and  we  find  that 
M  &r  back  as  the  incorporation  of  that  now 
BQffisring  province  in  the  great  Mogul  Empire, 
there  is  the  record  of  a  terrible  fiftmine,  of  which 
the  historian,  quoted  in  Mr.  Hunter's  '^  Rural 
Bengal,"  says :—"  Thousands  died  daily.  The 
liring,  wearied  with  burying  the  dead,  threw  their 
bodies  into  the  river.  This  created  a  stench  which 
only  increased  the  disease.  The  governor  was 
carried  off  by  the  plague.  The  eity  was  at  once 
depopulated,'  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has 
been  abandoned.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction  it 
had  existed  two  thousand  years.  It  was  the  most 
nutgnificent  city  in  India,  of  immense  extent,  and 
filled  with  noble  buildings.  It  was  the  capital  of  a 
hundred  kings,  the  seat  of  wealth  and  luxury.  In 
one  year  it  was  humbled  to  the  dust,  and  now  it  is 
the  abode  only  of  tigers  and  monkeys." 

The  &inine  of  1770  has  been  truly  said  to  stand 
**«&  appalling  spectre  on  the  threshold  of  British 
nile."  JTohn  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teign- 
mooth,  thus  deaoribes  the  impresuon  it  left  on  his 
mind:*— 

"Btm  fceili  in  mmuoitfa  c^e  «h«  soeae  I  Yi«w, 

TIm  ■lizir«l]«d  limbs,  innk  ejBB,  ud  lif elesi  hue ; 

sun  hmx  ihe  mother's  ahxlek  sad  inftmfs  mouis, 

Criai  ci  dsspdbr,  sad  agoniaing  giouui. 


In  wild  eonfosion  daad  and  djing  lis; 
Hark  to  the  jackal's  yeU  and  ▼nltnie's  oty, 
The  dogs' fsU  howl,  as  midst  the  ^are  of  daj 
Thsj xiot  unmolsstsd on  their  pisgrf 
.    Dire  eoenas  of  honor,  whioh  no  pen  oan  traos, 
Nor  roUJng  years  from  msmosT's  page  sOMe." 

Two  years  after  this  fiunine  of  1770  Warren 
Hastings  wrote  a  report  on  the  state  of  Bengal, 
and  set  it  down  that  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
at  least  had  perished.  **  It  represents,"  says  Mr. 
Hunter,  *'an  aggregate  of  indiyidual  suffering 
which  no  European  nation  has  been  called  upon 
to  contemplate  within  historic  times.  Twenty 
years  after  the  fiunine  the  remaining  population 
was  estimated  at  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  mil- 
lions; and  we  cannot  help  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  fiulure  of  a  single  crop  following 
a  year  of  scarcity  had  witibin  nine  months  swept 
away  ten  millions  of  human  beings." 

The  same  authority,  speaking  in  his  latest 
▼olume  on  Orissa,  about  the  causes  of  these  and 
similar  visitations,  specifies  them  as  *'  droughts " 
and  "  floods."  The  water  which  would  be  of  price- 
less value  in  a  dry  season,  is  suffered  in  a  wet  one 
to  become  an  instrument  of  evU  by  causing  inun- 
dations. "A  total  absence  of  rainfall,"  he  says, 
"  produces  the  climax  of  misery.  Nothing  remains 
for  the  people  but  to  die.  In  1770  ten  million 
peas^its  suffered  the  last  agonies  of  hunger,  and 
one-third  of  all  Bengal  lay  waste  and  silent  for 
twenty  years.  In  1866  the  same  province  suffered 
a  fiunine  equally  severe;  bul  our  modem  fiunlities 
of  intercommunication,  and  liberal  though  tardy 
application  of  money,  reduced  the  mortality  to 
less  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  in  1770,  and 
only  750,000  British  subjects  died  of  starvation. 
One-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  Orissa  was, 
however,  swept  away!" 

Such  are  some  few  of  the  more  prominent  pre- 
cuirsors  of  the  terrible  visitation,  which  has  now 
come  to  teach  us  the  meaning  of  that  fearful  word 
*' famine."  But  let  us  be  sure  it  has  a  gentler  mis- 
sion too,  to  teach  us  something  of  that  nobler 
word  "charity."  Let  us  try  to  realise  that  expression 
even  in  a  larger  sense  than  merely  ministering  to 
the  crying  necessities  of  the  moment.  Gh>od  men 
doubt  whether  private  charity  be  in  place  here. 
We  do  not  doubt  it,  or  we  should  not  have  written 
these  lines  or  initiated  the  fund  for  relief.  But  do 
not  let  us. quarrel  with  one  another  in  such  a 
work,  or  brand  those  who  differ  from  us  with 
preaching  a  **  cheap  philanthropy."  They  do  not 
mean  it  to  be  so,  any  more  than  they  mean  it 
unkindly  when  they  t^  us  that  our  utmoet  muni- 
ficence is  but  a- "drop  in  the  bucket"  We  think 
of  the  widow's  mite,  and  humbly  yet  oheerfhlly 
and  confidently  contribute  that  drop.  Many  such 
drops  would  fill  the  bucket;  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  get— ''a  drop"  from  each 
one  who  reads  Thb  Quivib. 
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THE  VIGIL   THROUGH   THE   NIGHT-TIME. 


|ITH  a  wealth,  of  rich  and  lavish  glory 
Flung  the  weetem  beams  their  parting  grace, 
Where^  enshrined  in  hues  of  pictured  story^ 

Glowed  the  knightly  arms  of  ancient  race^. 
Through  the  deeply-bayed  and  tinctured  oriel 

Streamed  the  radiance  of  the  evening  rays, 
Plinging  downward  from  the  panes  armorial 

Show'rs  of  gules  and.  amethystine  sprays. 
Underneath  there  waved  the  verdant  banners. 

As  the  evening's  chill  and  rustling  soughs 
Sang  wiiih  wailing  sad  their  drear  hoeannsA 

Through  the  maxes  of  the  beechen  boughs. 
Dsxker  then  the  shadows  grew  without  us^ 

Piled  -up  deep  amid  the  silence  lone; 
Colder  still,  the  night-wind  played  about  us. 

With  its  rising  swell  and  screechy  moan. 
Sullen  seemed  to  grow  the  sombre  glooming, 

As  it  dloser  wrapped  its  darkling  eowl. 
As  ^one  the  bittern's  dreexy  booming 

Mingled  with  the  screaming  of  the  owl. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chiller  far  the  storm  that^  sweeping  o'ar  me, 

Bmote  the  chords  of  life  with  sound  of  doom ! 
Blacker  far  the  shadows  that  before  me 

Deepened  out  in  night  of  rayless  gloom ! 
She,  my  sister  dear,  my  priceless  treasure. 

Who  had  taught  to  me  the  life  sublime. 
Taught  to  wait  the  joys  surpassing  measure 

In  the  fulness  of  the  future  time; 
Who  had  twined,  with  mystic  intertwining. 

Bound  my  own  her  wcmdrous  spirit's  cords — 
In  her  hopelessness  of  health,  reclining. 

Softly  hymned  sweet  hymns  pf  loving  lands ; 
With  her  soft  brown  tresses  gently  floating 

O'er  the  pallid  cheek  and  shrunken  bone. 
Crimsoned  by  the  hectic  flush,  denoting 

God  had  set  His  sign-mark  on  His  own ; 


With  a  bright  gold  ring  that,  richly  gleamiiig, 
,  .  With  its  sapphire  gem  of  virgin  blue. 
Matched  the  dark-blue  eyes  that,  softly  beaBUBg» 

Looked  like  violets  wet  with  evening  dew. 
O'er  us  in  their  countless  mazy  clusters. 

Scattered  wide  about  the  pure  serene. 
Hung  the  lamps  of  night  their  many  lustres; 

While  in  soft  and  mellow  silver  sheen. 
Cold  and  chaste,  about  my  dearest  sister. 

Played  the  moonlight's  wan  and  crystal  graee» 
Seeming,  when  in  radiant  flood  it  kissed  her. 

To  enwreathe  a  nimbus  round  her  face. 
As.  in  agony  of  anguished  feeling. 

In  the  whirlwind  of  that  spirit-storm. 
Lonely  by  her  couch-side  quietly  kneeling,* 

Prayed  and  watched  I  by  her  drooping  form» 
Thinking  of  the  days,  whose  vista^  spaxkling.  i 

Seemed  to  glisten  back  in  golden.  light- 
Thinking  of.  the  years,  whose  shadows,  darkling. 

Deepened  out  before  in  endless  nighty 
With  her  fingers  deftly  interlacing. 

Twined  she  round  u^  neck  a  chain  of  gold; 
And  the  scenes  of  after  seasons  tracing. 

Precious  words  of  priceless  ijpaport  told : 
"  If  ye  be  true  knight*  your  vigil  lonely. 

Through  the  IjOng  and  dark  and  dreary  hoara» 
By  the  silent  shrine,  shall  nerve  yo^  only 

For  the  conflict  with  the  evil  powers. 
If  ye  steadfast  watch  your  chrysmal  armour. 

Keep  it  free  from  bsse  defiling  stain. 
Its  bright  gleam  shaU  daze  the  wily  charmer, 

Its  true  steel  shall  turn  his  deadly  rain. 
Yea !  and  if  this  erewhile  separation 
.  Pierce  with  woe  your  loving,  trustful  hearty 
Think  ye  of  that  blissful  restoration 

In  the  realms  where  nevermore  they  part." 

G.  H.  Pautsb* 


BLIND     BIDDY'S     STORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  LEATHES,   AUTHOR  OP  "PENELOPE,"   "  LETTIE  DEAN,*'   ETC. 


CHAPTBB   II. 

jjE  must  all  have  looked  a  strange  contrast 
to  my  mother — Jessie  and  Hary  crying, 
Ben  angry,  and  I  and  Peter  bewildered 
and  uncomfortable.  But  she  came  to  us  ^ 
with  a  smile  on  her  sweet  calm  face,  and 
with  sJbnost  a  cheerful  voice,  said,  '  Come,  desr  diil- 
dren,  what's  done  can't 'be  undone.  See  if  you  can't 
help  to  cheer  up  father^  Ha'ssadlyout  of  heart.  May.  , 
be,  it's  all  for  the  best,  for  the  journeys  to  Warbridge 
every  morning  are  getting  too  much  for  him,  and 
Primrose  and  Jenny,  will  give  enough  for  butter  and 
the  neighbours,  and  he  moat  giye  up  Warbridge.' 


" '  But  she  was  such  a  beauty,  mother  J'  said  Ben. 

"  \  And  gave  such  milk  \ '  I  said 

"'And  who  could  have  done  it,  mother?'  said 
Jessie. 

"'Who,  indeed?'  said  my  nA>ther;  'but  now. 
HaTy,  put  the  tea,  and,  Ben,  run  and  hdLp  SaJph  in 
the  yard,  and  yon,  Biddy,  give  little  Peter  his  supper 
and  put  him  to  bed.  And  be  ail  in  your  places, 
dears,  when  father  comes  in,  and  talk  about  some- 
thing else,  if  you  can.' 

"  Poor  Black-eyed  Susan !  She  was  my  mother's 
cow.  My  grandfather  had  given  her  to  her  when 
father  took  the  farm,  and  she  was  the  envy  of  every 
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one.  Her  milk  was  like  cream ;  my  mother  used 
often  to  say  she  was  worth  two  ordinary  cows, 
thoQgh  she  had  one  fault,  and  that  was  straying. 
My  father  fed  his  cows  on  the  common,  and  beautiful 
grazing  it  was ;  rich  Terdure  grew  along  thb  course 
of  the  little  river  War,  which  intersected  the  open 
•oontry.  But  Susan  wanted  a  lai^er  world  than 
she  had  allotted  to  her,  and  when  she  was  turned 
out  into  the  conunon  she  would  stick  her  tail  in  the 
air,  and  gallop  and  gambol  to  the  surprise  of  the  staid 
donkeys  and  kine,  who  fed  day  by  day,  drowsily  and 
contentedly,  on  the  nearest  patch  of  green  they  could 
find.  And  then  a  fence  was  looked  upon  by  Susan 
as  only  put  up  for  her  amusement,  that  she  might 
leap  over  it  for  practice.  In  vain  did  my  father  try 
all  the  usual  methods  of  checking  the  truant  ten- 
dencies of  oows,  they  were  useless ;  till  at  last  she 
was  tethered.  I  remember  well  when  it  was  done, 
and  I  remember,  too,  that  we  cried,  Ben  and  I.  It 
.  was  like  tethering  a  mountain  goat,  and  so  it  proved; 
for  Suaan  pined  under  the  confinement,  and  would 
soon  have  died,  every  one  thought,  had  she  not  been 
liberated.  About  three  months  before,  she  had  made 
her  way  into  a  grass  meadow  of  a  neighbouring 
fanner.  Job  Smith.  She  was  found  in  the  long  gi'ass, 
as  Jessie  said,  'only  smelling  the  cowslips ;'  or,  as 
any  but  an  angry  man  would  have  confessed,  doing 
no  harm.  But  Job  was  very  Angry,  and  swore  'if 
ever  that  evil-looking  black  cow  of  Farmer  Lee's 
eroBsed  his  fence  again,  he*d  do  her  some  harm.' 

"Well,  we  were  all  ready  and  waiting  in  the  big 
kitchen  by  the  time  father  came  home.  Mother  had 
piled  the  fire  with  wood,  and  it  blazed  brightly, 
and  there  was  new  honey  on  the  table,  and  cresses 
from  the  spring.  I  sat  reading  a  book  with  Ben, 
and  we  whispered  over  it,  not  to  bring  up  the  sultj^ct 
of  Susan's  death  to  father,  as  my  mother  had  said. 

" '  There  were  gipsies  in  the  lanes  yesterday,  Ben,' 
I  said,  '  Woodman  saw  th^m.' 
" '  They  didn't  kiU  Susan,'  he  said. 

*• '  But  you  don't  think ' 

" '  Hush !  here's  father ;'  and  in  he  came,  followed 
by  Balph.  They  took  their  4>laces  at  tea,  without  a 
word,  my  mother  calling  us  round  the  table  in  her 
wnal  gentle  manner. 

"  We  talked  about  the  berries,  to-morrow's  market, 
and  the  g^psies^  but  father  seemed  not  to  hear  or 
heed.  At  last  he  said, '  Well,  Margaret,  what  have 
you  got  to  say  about  i^is  Affair  P  You're  wonderful 
clever  at  seeing  a  bright  side  to  things.  I  take  it 
Fm  a  ruined  man.' 

"'Not  so  bad  as  that.  There  won't  be  so  much 
coming  id,  to  be  sure,  for  we  cannot  raise  another 
COW;  but.  we  women  must  do  something,  the  girls 
must  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel.' 

"We  all  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that 
we  were  willing.  Bat  father  said,  '  No  no— no  man 
is  to  stand  still  and  be  wronged  in  this  fashion, 
ru ' 


" '  Tou'U  be  turned  out  of  the  farm,  as  sure  as 
the  day^  if  you  do,'  said  Balph,  who  was  a  cool,  sileiv^' 
lad,  and  very  wise  of  his  years j  'and  then  .we're 
ruined  if  you  like,  father,  after  laying  out  all  you 
have  on  the  land.  It  was  only  to-day  I  heard  that 
Sir  Geoffrey  left  all  the  letting  and  management  of 
things  to  Job  now — indeed,  that  he  was  agent  and 
bailiff  and  head  man  and  all.' 

"My  father  groaned,  and  pushed  his  chair  from 
the  table.  '  I'd  almost  sooner  they'd  fired  my  ricks, 
Margaret,'  he  said. 

"  'TriaJs  come  from  above,  John,'  mother  said;  'no 
one  could  harm  you  if  they  wasn't  let,  and  if  they 
come  from  above,  there  must  be  good  in  them  hidden 
under  the  pain  and  sorrow.' 

" '  Thee  art  always  on  the  right  side,  wife,  but 
still  there  is  such  a  thing  as  injustice,  and  that's 
what  I'm  groaning  under.  I  never  harmed  the  man,' 
he  said,  in  a  lower  voice,  'yet  he  always  seems  to  be 
doing  me  a  grudge.  He  took  care  to  be  out  of  the 
way  himself,  but  no  doubt  he  paid  some  one  to  do 
the  dirty  work.  Talk  about  giving  up  Warbridge, 
woman !  why,  we  don't  find  there's  too  much  g^st  in 
the  mill  as  it  is,  to  fill  the  mouths  of  all  these  young 
ones,  and  as  for  me,  I'm  well  enough.  I  shan't  let 
old  age  climb  on  my  back,  so  long  as  I  have  strength 
to  shake  him  off.  Laziness  often  makes  old  men  of 
young  ones.  Those  who  have  a  heart  to  work  can 
work,  I  say.' 

"'But,  father,'  said  toy  mother  gently,  'there's 
something  more  than  work  to  be  done.  That's  need- 
ful, I  know ;  but  don't  let  us  take  our  troubles  like 
heathens ;  they  coiQd  only  g^rumble  and  lament.' 

" '  Or  avenge  themselves/  whispered  Ben ;  but  no 
one  heard  him  but  I,  for  Mary  put  her  hand  on  his 
mouth  'ere  the  words  were  well  out. 

"'Say  on,  mother,'  said  my  father;  'you're  always, 
like  the  mariner*s  compass,  pointing  the  same  way. 
We  should  all  have  been  shipwrecked  many  a  time 
but  for  you.     What  more  must  we  do  P  * 

" '  Take  it  patiently,  and  trust.' 

"  No  one  spoke.  It  seemed  almost .  like  asking  too 
much,  to  take  such  a  provoking  trial  patiently. 

" '  Mother  read  out  of  the  big  Bible  this  morning,' 
said  Mary,  as  she  bent  over  father's  chair  and  put 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder, ' "  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid 
of  any  evil  tidings.'*  * 

"'WeU,  lass?' 

" '  I  suppose  that  means,  that  though  evU  tidings 
come,  they  are  not  to  make  us  afraid,  or  lose  our 
trust  in  God.* 

" '  Qqite  true,  child ;  and,  with  a  godfearing  wife 
and  dutiful  children  such  as  mine,  I  am  well-nigh  a 
heathen  to  take  on  about  this  matter ;  so  let  us  talk 
no  more  of  it,  but  pray  the  Lord,  all  of  you,  that  we 
may  take  this  trouble  just  in  the  very  way  He'd  have 
us  take  it,  and  make  no  more  ado.' 

"When  father  said  the  prayers  that  night,  I  re- 
xnember  how  his  voice  shook  when  he  said, '  Forgive 
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OB  OUT  trespasses^  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  ns/  and  we  all  knew  what  he  was  thinking 
of.  And  mother  read  out  of  the  Bible  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Second  of  Corinthians^  and  we  went  to 
bed  silently  and  soberly,  bat  somehow  not  so  sorrow, 
fal  as  might  hare  been  expected. 

"  Well,  it  was  nerer  proved  who  had  done  ns  this 
iigury,  though  it  was  pretty  plain  to  us  and  the 
neighbours.  However,  poor  Job  Smith  died  soon 
after  in  a  very  dreadful  way,  and  his  family  left  the 
country.  I  have  heard  none  of  his  children  prospered ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  will  leave  them  alone. 

"  The  times  were  bad  for  farmers  just  then,  and 
we  were  not  rich  enough  to  stand  such  a  loss  as  oar 
poor  cow.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  get  along 'at 
all.  We  never  saw  meat  on  oar  table  that  winter, 
save  bacon  and  pork,  and  mother  began  to  ail  and 
look  thin,  and  there  was  much  harass  about  several 
bills  for  seed  and  farming  implements.  When  I  say 
this  you  will  think  we  were  very  unhappy;  but 
instead  of  that  we  were  a  very  happy  family.  We 
duzig  the  closer  to  one  another  for  all  our  troubles, 
and  we  thought  it  almost  a  pleasure  to  give  up  any- 
thing to  save  our  parents  trouble. 

"  There  were  no  new  ribbons  or  gowns  that  winter, 
but  we  twisted  and  turned  about  our  old  ones  ;  and 
I  remember  seeing  Kalph  brushing  and  tidying  up 
his  Sunday  suit,  which  was  very  shabby,  and  never 
so  much  as  saying  a  word  to  any  one  of  his  want  of 
a  new  one,  though  it  had  always  been  a  custom  with 
us  all  to  have  our  new  clothes  on  father's  birthday. 
All  Saints'  Day. 

"  One  day  we  elder  ones  talked  together  on  our 
way  from  chorch,  and  Balph  said,  'We  seem  too 
many  for  the  work  to  be  done  about  the  place,  and 
I  have  serious  thoughts  of  taking  the  imder-game* 
keeper's  place  at  the  HalL  It  was  time  Ben  left 
school,'  he  said,  '  and  made  himself  useful  to  father.' 
"  So  when  I  went  into  the  house  I  said,  '  Mother, 
let  me  go  and  do  for  myself  somehow ;  I  am  seven- 
teen now.  Shall  I  go  to  service  ?  or  what  can  I  do 
for  the  best  ?' 

"  She  smiled,  and  said,  '  God  has  been  very  good 
to  me,  Biddy;  even  our  troubles  have  made  us 
happier,  for  they  have  shown  us  what  honest  and 
dutiful  children  we  have.  There's  not  one  of  you 
would  be  content  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.' 

"  But  the  credit  was  not  ours.  Our  good  mother 
had  taught  us  to  love  work,  and  to  love  to  do  it  well. 
She  had  also  taught  us  how  much  happiness  there  is 
in  helping  others.  Oh,  how  much  we  owed  to  our 
good  mother  I  and,  oh !  how  much  mothers  can  do ! 
A  mother  makes  the  home;  and  what  she  teaches 
sinks  deeper  than  any  lessons  her  children  may  learn 
from  others. 

"  Soon  after  I  had  said  this,  just  when  I  was  won- 
dering what  steps  to  take  to  get  a  place,  a  letter 
came  from  my  father's  sister  who  lived  in  London,  j 
She  wrote  to  my  mother  and  said  she  had  more  work  < 


than  she  could  do  as  a  sempstress,  and  that  her  eyee 
were  failing  her;  so  if  one  of  us  could  be  spared,  ske 
might  earn  a  good  livelihood,  and  be  a  comfort  at 
the  same  time  to  her.  The  proposal  was  talked  over 
in  the  family,  and  all  were  anxious  to  do  the  self- 
denying  work ;  but  father  and  mother  decided  that  I 
was  the  fittest  to  go.  Maiy  was  so  usef ol  in  the 
dairy,  and  to  mother  in  every  way,  and  Jessie  was 
full  young,  and  rather  sickly;  whereas  I  was  strong, 
and  by  far  the  handiest  at  my  needle.  So  with 
rather  a  heavy  heart  I  set  io  work  to  m^id  np  my 
clothes  to  go  to  London.'' 

{To  he  eonHntied.) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

217.  Which  of  the  tribes  quarrelled  with  Oideon 
because  they  were  not  summoned  to  join  him  in 
fighting  against  the  Midianites  P 

218.  Both  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Psalmist  testify  that  tiie  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  created  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Qive 
the  passages. 

219.  Joseph  told  the  chief  butler  that  he  was  stolen 
away  out  of  the  "  land  of  the  Hebrmog."  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Egyptians  at  that  period 
knew  Abraham's  descendants  by  that  name  f 

220.  St.  Luke  gives  as  the  first  of  our  Lord's 
miracles  His  cure  of  one  possessed  of  an  unclean 
spirit.  Is  this  order  identical  with  that  of  any  other 
Evangelist  ? 

221.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrd.  between 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  ? 

222.  Give  an  instance  when  the  ^people  desired  the 
Lord  Jesus  not  to  depart,  and  another  when  He  was 
entreated  to  leave  them. 

223.  One  of  the  EvangeUsts  says,  in  reference  to 
the  ignorance  displayed  by  the  disciples  respecting 
Christ's  resurrection,  **  For  as  yet  they  knew  not  the 
Scripture,  that  He  must  rise  again  from  the  dead." 
To  what  Scripture  did  he  refer  P 


ANSWEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PA6B   496. 

200.  At  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii 
46,  47 ;  2  Chron.  vi  86,  37). 

201.  1  Kings  iz.  27;  Acts  zzvii.  30. 

202.  See  Jer.  vi.  26 ;  Amos  viii.  10 ;  Zech.  zii.  10. 

203.  St.  Luke  (iii.  21 ;  vi.  12 ;  ix.  18>  28 ;  zL  1). 

204.  1  Kings  iv.  23. 

205.  Joshua  "made  a  league  with  them  to  let 
them  live"  because  "they  did  work  wilily,  and 
made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors,  and  went  to 
Joshua,  and  said,  We  be  come  from  a  tmt  ooontiy*" 
^.  (Josh,  iz.) 

206.  Enoch's  ascension  was  not  visible  to  men 
(Qen.  V.  24) ;  Elgah  was  taken  up  in  a  chariot  of 
fire  in  a  whirlwind  (2'  Kings  il  11). 

207.  St.  John  (zviii.  10). 
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(Z?; 


^  J.  D.  Watson.) 


THE    CHRISTIAN    LIFE. 


^H,  nerer  spurn  the  humbleat  guide, 
If  thoa  wonldst  stand  at  Jesu's  side ; 
The  morning  star  wUl  light  thee,  till 
The  day  breaks  on  the  Eastern  hill. 
yoL.iz. 


When  thou  true  blessedness  hast  founds 
Hide  not  thy  treasure  underground ; 
But  tell  the  wondrous  things  of  life 
To  father,  brother,  child,  and  wife. 

454 
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Be  not  disheartened,  if  thou  bring 
But  one  poor  trophy  to  the  King ; 
Thy  little  one,  perchance,  may  win 
His  thousands  from  the  ways  of  sin, 

Nor  enyions  nor  sullen  be. 

If  those  who  come  to  Christ  by  thee 


Outshine  thee  in  the  lists  of  grao^ 
Or  swifter  run  the  Christian  i 


But  up,  and  do,  without  delay. 
The  hour  of  daylight  hastes  away ; 
A  soul,  more  precious  than  thy  all 
May  be  to-morrow  past  recalL 


AGAINST    HERSELF. 


BY  THE  AUTHOE  OP  "  THB  TROUBLES  OP  CHATTY  AND  MOILY, 

*' QUEEN  MADGE,"   ETC. 


'  THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KBNSIN6T0N, 


CHAFTEB  rV. 
MAGGIE   CHANGES   THE    SUBJECT   OF   HEB   PICTURE. 

lATUEDAY  evening,  the  Saturday  before 
the  "cair*  night,  and  Margaret  Ashbury 
and  her  father  sat  over  the  fire  talking. 

"Getting   old,  Maggie,  that's  it,   and 
getting  worn  out." 

"Oil  no,  daddy,"  she  answered,  "you  are  only  a 
little  tired.     Has  anything  vexed  you  to-day?" 

*'  No,"  he  -answered,  *'  but  I  am  worried.  I  should 
like  to  see  you  married,  for  one  thing.  I  am  sure 
Campbell  likes  you,  and  it  would  please  his  aunt ;  or 
there's  Bowden,  he  is  well  off,  and  a  nice  fellow." 

"  I  am  very  contented  as  I  am,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  but  I  should  like  it.  Besides,  Maggie,  you 
know  how  I  want  a  few  hundreds.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  ask  Campbell,  unless  you  were  married  to  him, 
and  then  his  aunt  would  know  it  and  fancy  I  was 
going  to  thi^ow  the  money  away.  It  is  different  with 
Bowden,  he  is  well  off  and  clever,  and  if  you  were 
his  wife,  or  going  to  be  his  wife,  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  asking  him  to  join  me " 

"  Oh  no !"  she  said,  in  almost  terror,  "  he  is  not 
speculative;  he  is  a  generous  man,  but  a  prudent  one. 
I  would  not  have  you  borrow  of  him  for  the  world." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  his  being  generous  or » 
prudent  ?  I  should  get  him  twenty  per  cent,  for  his 
money;  I  could  make  a  fortune  if  I  had  a  few 
hundreds  to  go  on  with,  instead  of  bringing  home  a 
few  pounds  now  and  then  as  I  do,  and  I  don't  see  how 
I  am  going  to  do  that  much  longer.  I  want  to  pay 
Herbert  back  his  eighty  pounds,"  he  said  presently. 
"  He  asked  me  for  it  for  the  second  time  the  other 
night;  if  he  does  so  again  I  shall  tell  him  my  opinion.'* 

'*  Perhaps  he  wants  the  money,"  she  said  gently. 

"  So  do  I;  but  I  do  without  it,  and  so  must  he. 
It  is  not  as  if  rd  spent  it  in  waste ;  I  rlid  my  best 
with  it,  and  failed,  and  he  must  wait  till  I  can 
repay." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Maggie  with  a  sigh,  '•  we  had  never 
borrowed  in  our  lives"  (she  put  the  fault  in  the 
plural,  though  she  had  had  little  enough  to  do  with 
it).  "The  very  chink  of  money  seems  enough  to 
frighten  away  friendship.  Let  me  go  and  sit  in  my 
own  chair,  daddy."    The  old  man  drew  yet  a  little 


closer  to  the  fire;  his  shortcomings  had  been  the 
result  of  mistakes  and  misfortunes,  not  of  intention. 

"  I  must  get  money  somehow,  and  soon  too,"  he 
said ;  "  and  repay  Herbert  for  one." 

"  Let  us  stint  ourselves  and  save  it  up  little  by 
little,"  she  said  eagerly.  "  Don't  borrow  again  or 
speculate,  dad,  pray  don't.  I  know  you  always 
mean  to  do  well,  but  Chance  often  tyrannises  sadly 
over  one's  intentions.  I  know,  too,  men  think  dif- 
ferently of  things,  but  it  always  seems  to  me  that 
speculation  is  like  blindfolding  Sorrow,  and  sending 
her  out  to  seek  some  one  in  a  crowd,  it  does  not 
matter,  and  she  does  not  know,  whom — ^for  the  gain 
of  one  is  often  the  bitterest  loss  and  trouble  of 
another.  Besides,  it  is  almost  a  confession  that  yoa 
have  not  courage  to  fight  the  world  and  take  only 
what  you  fairly  gain  by  your  work  in  it*' 

*'  Margaret !"  he  exclaimed,  astonished  and  angxy ; 
but  she  went  and  knelt  down  before  him. 

*'I  did  not  mean  to  reproach  you,  dear,"  she 
said,  gently  ;  "  I  know  how  you  have  worked  «uid 
done  much  and  meant  to  do  more ;  but  as  I  say 
Chance  is  a  terrible  tyrant,  and  a  capricious  one, 
and  we  should  not  trust  to  her.  Let  us  keep  to 
the  even  way  of  work,  father.  I  will  help  and  give 
drawing  lessons;  oh,  I  will !"  she  said,  as  he  shook 
his  head,  and  she  put  up  her  hands  and  stroked  his 
hair,  which  was  getting  thin  and  grey,  and  caressed 
him  in  the  way  he  liked  best,  and  he  forgot  bis 
anger.  "  No  one  wiU  know,  and  some  of  myilictaree 
may  selL  I  am  going  to  begin  my  grand  one  soon, 
and  the  money  from  that  shall  extinguish  a  dun  by 
paying  him.*' 

"And  what  is  your  grand  picture  to  beP"  he 
asked,  drooping  his  head  lower  till  his  cheek  almost 
touched  her  hair.     He  was  so  fond  of  his  Margaret 

"  Troilus  and  Creseide." 

"  I  think  you  might  paint  your  poor  old  father/* 
he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  half-pathetic,  half 
offended.  He  did  not  mean  his  words,  but  he  liked 
making  the  semi-appeal  to  her  feelings.  It  was  the 
sort  of  weakness  in  which  many  of  us  now  and  then 
indulge — ^the  almost  begging  for  a  little  food  for  oar 
poor  vanity. 

"So  I  will,  some  day,"  she  said. 
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"Perhaps  you  .will  not  have  me  some  day/'  he 

said.    And  tlie^  they  were  both  silent»  bat  the  words, 

carelessly  spoken^  went  to  her  heart.     She  could  not 

remember  a  single  unkind  word  from  him.  No  matter 

bow  great  a  builder  of  air  oastles   to  the  outside 

world— air  castles  of  which  his  friends'  money  had 

gone  to  buy  comer-stones — ^to  her  he  was  the  dear 

old  man  who  had  been    kind  to  her  all  her  life. 

She  had  never  known  her  mother.     She  had  had  few 

friends,  and  she  was  a  woman  who   did  not  waste 

her  heart  on  ereiy  second  person  she  met,  simply 

because  their  paths  in  life  sometimes  led  them  by 

the  same    roadway,   but  those    to  whom,  she   did 

give  affection  she  gave  it  with  no  niggard's  hand, 

and  het  father — well,  she  found  excuses  for  his  faults 

and  loTed  him  dearly. 

"Daddy,"  she  said  presently,  when  she  had 
brushed  away  the  tears  which  had  crept  into  those 
Boft  eyes  of  hers,  "  Daddy,  I  will  not  paint  my 
Troilus  and  Creseide  until  I  have  first  painted  you,*' 
and  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  went  off  a  little  distance, 
and  with  her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  she  stood 


looking  at  him  with  an  artist's  ey%,  "Yes,"  and  she 
''AUghed,  a  happy  little  laugh,  for  she  was  back  in 
her  dreamland  of  poetry  and  pictures  already.  Happy 
we  who  have  a  dreamland,  whatever  it  may  be,  into 
which  we  can  escape — a  feather  will  often  bridge  the 
space  between  it  and  the  world,  or  a  puff  of  wind 
will  waft  UB  there!  "Yes,  Mr.  Daddy,  I  will  paint 
you,  your  very  dear  old  self,  sitting  over  the  fire, 
just  as  you  are  to-night,  that  shall  be  my  first  picture; 
and  then,  if  ever  t  should  be  really  famous,  I  shall 
remember  in  looking  back,  that  in  painting  the  por- 
trait of  the  face  I  loved  best  we  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  future  together,  my  daddy  and  I." 

"  Is  it  the  face  you  love  best  P"  he  asked  tenderly, 
not  because  he  doubted  it  for  a  single  moment,  but 
because  he  Uked  the  assurance,  the  words  which 
satisfy  us  most  often  leave  us  hungry  for  a  repetition 
of  them. 

"  It  is  the  face  I  have  passed  my  life  in  looking 
at,"  she  answered  gravely,  "and  the  one  I, have 
loved  the  longest." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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^E  may  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  with 
a  prophetic  reference  to  the  assaults 
which  the  scepticism  of  after  ages 
should  make  upon  the  truth  of  the 
Iiistorical  records  of  the  Old  Testament  that  we 
find  not  only  general  testimony  borne  to  them 
in  the  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  His 
apostles,  but  also  distinctive  allusions  made  to 
particular  events ;  which  events  are  so  essentially 
interwoven  into  the  annals  of  Jewish  history  that 
if  their  credibility  be  established,  the  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  historical  reality  of  the  whole 
becomes  almost  irresistible. 

Nor  can  it  be  without  design  that  we  find 
included  amongst  those  portions  of  Old  Testament 
history,  which  ate  thus  stamped  with^the  impress 
of  Divine  authority,  just  those  particular  incidents 
which  present  the  greatest  amount  of  divergence 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature  and  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  which  have  become  in  modem  times, 
at  once  the  stumbling-blocks  of  &ith  and  the 
strongholds  of  unbelief. 

It  will  suflSce  to  appeal,  by  way  of  illustration, 
to  the  direct  or  incidental  allusions  which  we 
find  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  account  of  the 
creation,  as  contained  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Genesis  (Mark  x.  6 — 9;  Col.  iii.  10; 
1  Tim.  ii.  18) ;  of  the  temptation  and  the  fall  as 
contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  book 
(Rom.  V.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22 ;  1  Tim.  "ii.  14)  ; 
of    the    flood,    as    recorded    in    the    sixth    and 


following  chapters  (Luke  xvii.  27 ;  2  Peter  ii.  6) ; 
of  the  appearance  in  the  bush,  as  recorded  in 
Exod.  iii.  2  (Mark  xii.  26;  Acts  vii.  30);  <Jf 
the  miracles  in  Egypt  and  the  Eed  Sea,  as 
recorded  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Exodus  (Acts  vii.  36 ;  xiii.  7 ;  Heb.  xi.  28, 
29);  of  the  miraculous  supply  of  manna  from 
heaven,  and  of  water  from  the  smitten  rock,  as  con- 
tained in  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  ch^ters 
of  that  book  (1  Cor.  x.  3,4) ;  of  Baalam*s  ass  speak- 
ing with  human  voice,  as  recorded  in  Numb.  xxii. 
(2  Peter  ii.'16);  of  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  Jericho,  as  recorded  in  Joshua  vi.  (Heb.  xi.  80) ; 
of  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  son  of  the  woman 
of  Sarepta  by  Elijah,  as  recorded  in  1  Kings  xvii., 
and  of  the  son  of  the  Shunammitish  woman  by 
Elisha,  as  recorded  in  2  Kings  vL  (Heb.  xi.  35) ; 
of  the  rescue  of  the  three  children  of  the  captivity 
from  the  fury  of  the  flames,  as  recorded  in  Dan. 
iii.  (Heb.  xi.  34),  and  of  Daniel  from  the  den  of 
lions,  as  recorded  in  Dan.  vi.  (Heb.  xi.  33). 

But  amongst  all  the  remarkable  instances 
recorded  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  of  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  God's  dealings  with  the  children  of  men, 
there  is  probably  none  which  has  given  greater 
offence  to  the  unbeliever  than  the  record  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire  and 
brimstone  from  heaven,  and,  more  particularly, 
that  of  the  punishment  executed  upon  Lot's  wif& 
It  cannot,  then,  be  unworthy  of  notice  that,  just 
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M  in  regard  to  Gbd's  dealings  with  the  world  at 
large,  and  with  Israel  in  particular,  those  portions 
of  Old  Testament  history  which  involve  the  most 
striking  interpositions  of  the  Divine  Arm,  appear 
to  have  been  selected  for  special  confirmation  by 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles;  so,  in  regard  to  the 
general  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  and  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  doom  of  Lot's  wife,  we  have  the  most  direct 
and  expUcit  attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  sacred 
narrative  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  not  only 
selected  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  as  one  of  the 
special  types  of  His  own  second  advent,  but  who 
also  selected  the  history  of  Lot's  wife  as  one  most 
worthy  ef  the  special  consideration  of  His  hearers. 
"  Remember  Lot's  wife  "  (Luke  xviL  32). 

The  whole  of  Lot's  history  is  replete  with  les- 
sons both  of  warning  and  of  instruction.  In  his 
original  selection  of  the  well-watered  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  reminding  him  probably  of  the  irrigated 
land  of  Egypt  which  he  had  lately  left,  and  in  his 
disregard  of  the  danger  of  contamination  to  himself 
and  to  his  family  from  the  proximity  of  its  sinful 
inhabitants,  we  observe  indications  o^8elfishne8s 
and  of  worldly-mindedness  which  the  warnings 
given  him  in  Egypt  ought  to  have  repressed.  In 
his  continued  abode  in  Sodom,  after  his  signal 
deliverance  from  the  hands  of  Chedorlaomer 
and  the  confederate  kings,  we  can  sca.roely  err 
in  tracing  indications  of  a  like  insensibility  to 
judgment  and  to  mercy.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  ^ 
his  own  integrity  was,  at  least  partially,  main-' 
tained,  and  that,  whilst  still  dwelling  in  Sodom, 
"his  righteous  soul  was  vexed  from  day  to  day  with 
the  unlawful  deeds  "  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the 
&tal  results  of  the  wilful  exposure  of  his  family 
and  his  household  to  the  "evil  communications" 
of  those  amongst  whom  he  dwelt  are  but  too 
apparent  in  the  history  of  Lot.  When  Abraham 
offered  up  his  intercessory  prayer  that  Sodom 
might  be  exempted  from  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  received  in 
answer  to  that  prayer  the  assurance  that  if  ten 
righteous  persons  should  be  found  in  it  the 
whole  city  should  be  spared,  we  may  well  believe 
that  he  relied,  and  as  it  should  seem,  not  un- 
reasonably, on  that  number  at  least  being  found 
amongst  the  family  and  the  dependants  of  Lot.* 
The  result,  however,  proved  that  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases  of  wilful  exposure  to  contamination, 
the  evil  example  of  the  wicked  is  much  more 
contagious  than  is  the  consistent  example  of 
the  righteous.  Not  only  had  Lot's  religious 
life  been  devoid  of  all  beneficial  influence 
upon .  the  inhabitants   of   Sodom  generally,  but 

•  Some  idea  of  the  ordinary  extent  of  a  patriardhal  household 
maj  be  gathered  from  the  fkct  that  Abraham  was  aMe  to  arm 
318  persons  out  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  bom  in  his 
i  (Gen.  xir.  14). 


further,  whatever  may  have  been  the  number  of 
his  own  immediate  &mily  and  near  oonnections, 
his  wife  and  his  two  unmarried  daughters  could 
alone  be  prevailed  upon,  and  that  apparently  not 
without  force  (Gen.  xix.  16),  to  accompany  him  in 
his  flight;  and,  whilst  the  open  mockery  of  those 
who  remained  behind  revealed  but  too  plainly  the 
corruption  of  Sodom,  the  lamentable  history  of 
those  who  were  induced  to  forsake  it  is  left  on 
record  as  a  solemn  admonition  to  "him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  to  take  heed  lest  he  fall" 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Lot,  who  feared 
that  his  strength  would  not  hojd  out  until  he  could 
reach  the  mountain,  the  little  dty  of  Zoar  was 
saved  from  the  general  destruction,  and  to  this  city 
he  was  urged  by  the  angels  to  hasten  his  escape.* 

It  was  but  a  small  remnant  which  was  thus 
brought  out  of  Sodom,  a  company  consisting  of 
only  four  persons;  but  that  number  was  destined 
to  undergo  a  yet  further  reduction  before  a  place 
of  safety  was  reached. 

In  common  with  Lot  and  with  his  daughters, 
Lot's  wife  had  escaped  out  of  Sodom.  In  common 
with  them  she  had  heard  the  solenm.  mandate, 
"  Escape  for  thy  life ;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither 
stay  thou  in  all  the  plain."  There  is  no  ground 
for  the  supposition  that  there  was  more  reluctance 
displayed  by  her  than  by  Lot  himself,  or  l)y  their 
two  daughters,  in  leaving  Sodom.  If  she  lingered 
behind  her  husband,  as  seems  to  be  intimated  in 
ver.  26,  the  same  lingering  is  recorded  of  Lot  also 
in  ver.  16,  and  there  was  the  same  necessity  in  his 
case  as  in  that  of  his  wife  and  of  his  daughters, 
that  the  men  should  lay  hold  upon  his  hand, 
and  should  "  bring  him  forth  and  set  him  without 
the  city." 

And  yet,  alike  unmindful  of  warnings  already 
given^  of  mercies  ahready  experienced,  of  judgment 
about  to  be  executed,  "  his  wife,"  we  read,  "  looked 
back  from  behind  him,  and  she  became  a  pillar 
of  salt." 

•  Caaon  Tristram,  in  his  "  land  of  Mosb,"  p.  390.  ngaidsthe 
identifLoation  of  the  modem  Zi'ara,  at  the  nortt  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  one  of  the  moet  important  resuXts  of  his  ezpeditim. 
The  armaments  in  favour  of  the  northern  site  of  tbA  oit&as  o< 
the  plain  have  also  been  ably  urged  by  Mr.  GroTe.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  ancient  teetimony,  and,  in  the  jndg- 
meilt  of  Bishop  Harold  Browne  (see  note  at  end  of  Genesis 
xix.  in  "The  Spesker's  Commentary*),  "local  names  and 
local  oTidenoes"  are  in  favour  of  the  sonthem  site  of  tbe 
cities.  As  regards  Canon  Tristram's  presnmed  idmtiflcatkm 
of  Zoar  with  Zi'ara,  it  may  be  observed  (1)  that  the  fiaot  of  its 
position  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  above  the  Jordan  VaD^r 
appears  to  ns  to  present  an  inoonsistenaar  with  the  groond 
on  which  Lot  urged  his  request  for  permission  to  llee  to  it 
"  rather  than  to  the  mountain  j"  and  (8)  that  Canon  Tristram's 
argument  from  the  Jerusalem  Tkurgiim  is  based  upon  a  mis- 
conception of  facts,  the  name  of  the  dly  in  that  Tkrgnm,  as 
wen  as  in  the  T^rgum  of  Onkelos,  being  the  tame  as  in  tbe 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  true  that  the  word  Zsfctra  ocowrs  in  the 
TargumofOnkelos(notinthatof  JeroaalemX  in  ver. ».  which 
Canon  Tristram  has  probably  tdieu  as  the  equivalent  of  Zojr, 
but  it  is  the  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  word  rendared  a  htue 
one/*  and  not  for  that  denoting  the  dty. 
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It  wonld  be  an  unprofitable  subject  of  investiga- 
tion were  we  to  attempt  to  decide  upon  the  precise 
maziner  in  which  Lot's  wife  perished.  The  testi- 
mony as  to  the  exceeding  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea» 
whic&  is  commonly  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Jordan  plain,  is  express  and  abundant.* 
Diodorus  Sicnlus  says  that  the  masses  of  bitumen 
were  like  islands,  covering  two  or  three  plethra: 
Josephus  says  that  they  were  of  the  form  and  mag- 
nitude of  ozen.t  Ibn  Ezra  supposes  that  Lot's 
wife  was  first  destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heaven,  and  then  incrusted  over  with  salt,  and  the 
aUasions  to  the  statue  or  pillar  of  salt  near  the 
Dead  Sea  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Jose- 
phas,  Lrenaaus,  and  TertuUian,  bear  witness  to  the 
traditionary  belief  then  prevalent. 

The  moral  lessons  which  this  narrative  suggests 
are  those  of  deepest  interest  and  importance.  The 
world  in  which  we  live  presents  to  us  the  same 
attractions  whioh  the  well-watered  plain  of  Jordan 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  Lot ;  and  beguiled,  like 
him,  by  its  fair  external  aspect,  we  refose  to  take 
heed  of  the  wickedness  in  which  it  lies.  Too 
readily  those  who  profess  to  be  "not  of  the  world" 
adopt  its  customs,  and  become  conformed  to  its 
spirit.  Like  Lot's  wife,  they  see  no  symptoms  of 
its  impending  doom,  and  if  when  warned  of  the 
speedy  advent  of  the  Judge,  and  the  dissolution 
which  then  awaits  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
they  refrain  from  mocking  openly  with  their  lips, 
they  say  in  their  hearts,  "  My  Lord  delayeth  His 
coming ;"  and  having  once  put  their  hands  to  the 
plough,  they  look  back  with  envious  gaze  upon 
the  world. 

And  what,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  excuses 
which  men  plead  for  thus  deliberately  making 
light  of  a  warning  as  solemn  as  that  £^ven  by 
the  angels  to  Lot,  of  a  doom  as  certain,  and  a 
destruction  more  universal  P  They  plead,  for  the 
most  part,  their  necessary  duties,  their  lawful 
occupations,  their  innocent  pleasures.  And  might 
not  Lot's  wife  have  pleaded  the  same  excuses  with 
equal  or  with  greater  reason  P  Was  it  nothing  for 
her  that  she  should  be  summoned,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  leave  country,  kindred,  and  friends  ;  a 
land  like  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  beauty,  and 
endeared,  in  all  probability,  to  her  by  her  earUest 
associations,  and  her  most  cherished  reoollecti<ji8  P 
It  may  be  that  in  that  very  moment  >in  which 
the  fatal  look  was  cast  upon  the  doomed  city,  her 
memory  was  reverting  to  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood and  her  youth ;  and  that  that  last  longing, 

*  Tlia  fdUowiiig  i»  an  uuJjOa  of  Dead  Sea  water,  giTen  in 
Dr.  Themaon'a  "  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  p.  624 :— "  Chloride 
of  Bodimn,  8 ;  potaMAum,  1  j  caldum,  8."  Another  given  in 
tke  tame  book  ia  as  follows  :  —  '*  Caldom,  2f ;  ohloride  of 
"Uffneetam,  10^;  of  potaadam,  U;  of  aoditun,  61." 

t  See  the  note  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
"PPttded  by  Bishop  Harold  Browne  to  "  The  Speaker's  Com- 
ttentMy  "  on  Genesis  jxx. 


lingering,  passionate  gaze  rested  upon  the  roof 
beneath  which  she  had  been  nurtured,  and  beneath 
which,  it  may  be,  at  that  same  moment  some  of 
her  nearest  kindred  were  unconsciously  doomed 
to  destruction. 

Bat,  whatever  the  palliations  of  her  guilt  which 
might  be  urged,  as  they  availed  not  in  her  case 
in  justification  of  disobedience  to  a  Divine 
command,  much  less  will  they  avail  in  the  case 
of  those  to  whom  clearer  light  is  given,  and 
to  whom  higher  privileges  are  vouchsafed.  "He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me  :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And 
he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me  "  (Matt.  x.  37,  38).  To 
linger  in  Sodom,  when  charged  to  flee  from  it ; 
or  having  once  "clean  escaped''  from  its  pollu- 
tions, to  become  again  entangled  with  them  in 
heart  and  in  desire,  are  alike  perilous,  and,  in  the 
issue,  alike  destructive.  The  sin  of  Lot's  wife,  as 
recorded  by  the  historian,  and  as  recalled  by  our 
Lord  to  the  minds  of  His  hearers,  consisted  not  in 
the  refusal  to  leave  Sodom,  or  in  the  actual  return 
to  it  when  it  had  been  once  left.  The  command, 
*'  Look  not  back,''  was  as  imperative  as  the  com- 
mand, "Escape  for  thy  life."  The  sin  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  one,  was  as  great  as  that  of 
disobedience  to  the  other;  and  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  disobedient  look  was  a  punishment 
as  severe. and  as  enduring  as  that  which  befell 
those  who  "  mocked,"  when  they  were  urged  by 
I^ot  to  escape. 

AJlusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  tradition 
which  prevailed  during  the  early  centuries  of  the- 
Christian  era,  respecting  the  identity  of  a  pillar  of 
salt  near  the  Dead  Sea,  with  that  into  which  Lot's ' 
wife  was  converted.  The  tradition  probably  owed  its 
origin  to  the  idea  of  perpetuity,  wl^ch  was,  not  with- 
out reason,  associated  with  "  salt."  Salt,  as  is  well 
known,  is  used  in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  that 
which  is  enduring.  The  salt  with  which  the  minehdh,. 
or  vegetable  offering  of  flour  and  oil  was  to  be 
seasoned  (Lev.  ii.  13),  denoted,  doubtless^  the  per- 
petuity of  Jehovah's  love  for  His  people,  and  the 
unchangeableness  of  that  covenant  between  Him 
and  them  which  is  described  in  Numb,  xviii.  19^ 
as  a  **  covenant  of  salt." 

Now,  when  regarded  as  a  lesson  for  all  times^ 
there  is  a  deep  and  most  significant  meaning  in 
the  "pillar  of  salt"  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
changed  ;  and  in  the  **  brimstone,  salt,  and  burn- 
ing,"— which  were  the  types  as  well  as  the  instru- 
ments of  Divine  vengeance  inflicted  upon  the  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  Admah  and  Zeboim. 
Li  the  case  of  the  one,  our  Lord*s  solemn  charge  to 
"  remember  Lot's  wife  "  may  well  suffice  to  engrave 
upon  the  hearts,  as  well  as  the  memories,  of  the 
readers  of  the  sacred  narrative,  the  fearftd  penalty 
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of  disobedience ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  generally,  the  perpetuity  of  the  warn- 
ing which  the  doom  was  designed  to  convey  to 
the  Church  of  all  after  ages  is  asserted  in  terms 
the  most  express  and  unqualiiied  by  St.  Jude, 
when  he  declares  that  "they  are  set  forth  for 
an  example,  suffering  the  venge^ce  of  eternal 
fire"(ver.  7). 

But  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  doom  of  Lot's 
wife,  when  viewed,  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom  repre- 
sents it,  as  "the  monument  of  an  unbelieving 
BQul,"  may  well  suffice  as  h  solemn  warning  of  the 
peril  of  turning  back  in  heart  after  once  putting 
the  hand  to  the  plough;  and  whilst  the  record  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  guilty  cities  stands  out  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Deluge  as  God*s  own 
sermon  against  sin,  it  is  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that  the  unwillingness  of  God  to  give  up  His 
people,  though  they  be  prone  to  forsake  Him,  and 
His  longsufiRdring  and  forbearance  towards  them 


even  when  they  deserve  punishment,  are  set  forth 
by  the  prophet  Hosea  in  figures  derived  from  the 
history  of  two  of  those  very  cities  of  the  plain 
whose  history  is  so  pregfiant  with  warning. 
Having  set  forth,  in  the  preceding  portion  of  the 
chapter,  the  waywardness  and  perversity  of  Israel, 
their  proneness  to  forsake  the  service  of  the  hving 
God,  and  to  bum  incense  to  graven  images, 
Jehovah,  speaking  by  His  servant  Hosea,  sets  forth 
in  the  words  which  follow  His  determination  to 
stay  the  execution  of  His  vengeance,  and  in  wrath 
to  remember  mercy :  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  how 
shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah?  how  sh^l  I  set 
thee  as  Zeboim  ?  mine  heart  is  turned  within  me, 
my  repentings  are  kindled  together.  I  will  not 
execute  the  "fierceness  of  mine  anger.  I  will  not 
return  to  destroy  Ephraim :  for  I  am  God,  and 
not  man  ;  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee :  and 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  city''  (Hosea  xL  8,  9). 


ONE      LIFE      ONLY. 


BY   P.    M.    F.   SKENE,   AUTHOR  OP   "TRIED,      ETC. 


CHAPTER  X. 
HEB  an  unexpected  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Atherstoae,"  said 
bhe  outspoken  Squire  North- 
3ote  with  his  genial  laugh, 
i3  they  walked  down  the 
ivenue  together.  "I  .  dare 
}ay  you  did  not  look  to  find 
use  so  early,  and  I  certainly 
)ate  seeing  you  as  a  young 
}  this  time  in  the  morning." 
ital  encounter,"  said  Ather- 
ly  that  Mr.  Northoote  hur- 

^ Q^i  the  subject,  and  plunged 

into  explanations  as  to  his  own  proceedings,  which 
had  he  paused  for  reflection  he  would  probably  have 
withheld. 

"Colonel  Pysart  asked  me  to  come  and  advise  him 
about  his  will,  which  he  wishes  to  draw  up  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days,  while  Mr.  Cunliffe  is 
with  him." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Cunliffe?" 

"An  Australian  judge,  who  came  over  in  the  same 
ship  with  him  from  the  Cape.  It  seems  Dysart  has 
some  prc^rty  in  Australia,  which  he  has  never  seen, 
and  he  thinks  this  man  can  advise  him  as  to  th6 
proper  testamentary  disposal  of  it,  so  he  has  asked 
him  to  come  and  visit  him  for  a  few  days,  and  he 
wishes  me  to  be  one  of  his  executors." 

"  Is  Colonel  Dysart  feeling  ill,  that  he  is  making 
these  preparations  ?" 

"  Not  worse  than  usual,  I  imagine  j  but  he  teUs 


me  he  has  some  malady  which  is  likely  to  carry  him 
off  suddenly,  though  he  may  live  for  years  yet.  0! 
course,  his  only  anxiety  is  about  his  daughter,  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  secure  this  property." 

"  What  would  beoome  of  her  if  he  died  ?" 

"  She  has  some  relations  on  the  mother's  side  to 
whom  she  could  go,  I  believe,  though  she  has  never 
made  acquaintance  with  them.  But  Dysart  naturally 
expects  she  will  marry  and  have  a  home  of  her  own ; 
and  I  should  think  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
she  will,  for  she  is  an  uncommonly  pretty,  attractive 
girl,"  added  the  squire,  glancing  at  his  friend.  But 
when  Mr.  Atherstone  spoke  again  it  was  to  ask, 
with  much  apparent  solicitude  for  Mr.  Northoote's 
comfort,  how  he  came  to  be  on  foot  at  such  a  distance 
from  his  home. 

'^  My  horse  cast 'a  ^oe,  and  the  groom  took  him  to 
the  blacksmith's;  but  here  he  is  bringing  him  to 
meet  me.  I  say,  Atherstone,"  he  continued,  after 
he  was  mounted  and  ready  to  start,  '*  the  Dysarts 
are  coming  to  dine  with  us  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  they  bring  their  guest  with  them  ;  will  you  join 
usP  I  fancy  this  Cunliffe  is  a  shrewd  old  fellow, 
weU  worth  knowing.** 

For  a  moment  Atherstone  stood  irresolute,  with  a 
frown  on  his  face,  as  if  he  were  in  a  sort  of  angry 
perplexity;  then,  with  an  impatient  stamp  of  hia 
foot  on  the  ground,  he  turned  impulsively  to  Mr. 
Northcote  and  said,  "  I  will  come  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  Mr.  Northcote.  What  is  your  hour?— 
seven  ?  Thank  you ;  I  shall  not  fail  to  appear ; "  and 
therewith  the  men  shook  hands  and  parted. 
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''Blefls  me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Northcote  to  himself 
fts  he  trotted  aw&y^  "  what  on  earth  will  Mrs.  North- 
oote  say  ?  she  has  snch  a  horror  of  Atherstone  nowa- 
days^; and  I  nerer  dreamt  he  would  come.  What 
poesessed  me  to  ask  him?— old  habit^  I  sappoee. 
Well,  the  deed  is  done^  and  cannot  be  undone.  I  must 
do  the  best  I  can  wit^  her;"  and  thus  philosophically 
making  up  his  mind  to  endurance,  the  oppressed 
squire  trotted  on  to  his  doom. 

Never  in  all  her  life  had  Una  Dysart  felt  so  rest- 
Idas  as  she  did  duriiig  the  remainder  of  this  day.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  after  her  fatiguing 
▼alk  in  the  morning  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
lave  rested  in  peace;  but  instead  of  that,  if  she 
sttempted  to  sit  still  for  five  minutes,  her  impatient 
little  feet  seemed  to  carry  her  off  in  spite  of  herself, 
from  room  to  room  she  flitted  like  an  nnquiet  spirit, 
tormenting  her  father  by  her  efforts  to  make  him 
laare  the  papers  with  which  he  was  occupied;  then 
making  wild  proposals  to  go  and  meet  Mr.  Gunliffe 
&t  the  station,  to  which  plan  Colonel  Dysart  strongly 
objected;  and  finally,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rain 
which  had  quenched  the  brightness  of  the  morning, 
and  made  it  seem  to  her  more  like  a  sunny,  far-off 
dream  than  a  reality,  she  determined  to  go  and  visit 
Lilith  Crichton,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  the 
cricket  matoh  a  few  days  previously. 

Una  had  often  thought  with  great  wonder  and 
distress  of  the  strange  state  of  suffering  in  which 
she  had  found  the  rector's  sister,  by  the  river-side, 
on  that  occasion;  but  after  the  few  words  already 
recorded  which  Lilith  had  spoken  when  first  taken 
by  surprise,  she  had  said  nothing  which  could  ex- 
plain the  seemingly  unnecessary  pain  she  was  inflict- 
ing both  on  herself  and  Rupert  Northcote.  Their 
ouurriage  had  been  considered  an  almost  certain 
avent  by  every  one  who  knew  them,  indtrding 
RupertTs  own  family,  for  with  his  usual  cool  non- 
chalance he  had  spoken  quite  openly  of  his  wishes 
lespecting  Lilith,  and  she  herself  had  seemed  too 
entirely  childlike  and  simple  to  make  any  conceaJ- 
nent  of  the  fact  that  she  returned  his  affection  with 
the  utmost  devotion.  Yet  there  could  be  no  question 
that  she  had  refused  to  be  his  wife,  and  had  flung  aU 
her  hopes  of  happiness  to  the  winds,  on  that  sunny 
Bummer's  day,  when  she  stood  with  him  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  drooping  willows,  while  the  river  at 
their  feet  flowed  onward  to  the  sea,  with  its  plaintive, 
oeaseless  murmur,  like  the  voice '  of  a  never-dying 
regret. 

Bnperlr  Northcote  had  left  the  cricket  fleld  imme- 
diately after  he  passed  Miss  Dysart  in  such  hot 
Wte,  and  it  became  known  that  he  had  gone  that 
8Mne  evening  to  London,  where  it  was  supposed  he 
BtiD  remained,  as  he  had  not  reappeared  in  North- 
angleshire;  while  Lilith,  abruptly  quitting  Una,  had 
Bought  out  her  brother  Richard,  and  besought  hijn 
to  take  her  home  at  once.  This  the  rector  had  done 
with  the  utmost  alacrity,  being  ooly  too  glad  to 


escape  from  that  peculiar  phase  of  his  duties  which 
he  was  at  the  time  performing  with  infinite  labour, 
as  he  tried  in  his  stiff,  awkward  manner  to  join  in 
the  amusements  of  his  parishioners; 

From  that  hour  Lilith  had  shut  herself  up  in  the 
rectory,  and  had  been  seen  by  no  one—even  Una 
had  been  excluded,  although  their  intimacy  had 
ripened  into  a  strong  friendship,  and  she  felt  by  no 
means  certain  that  Lilith  would  receive  her  even 
now.  Anything  was  better  than  staying  at  home, 
however,  so,  wrapped  in  a  long  waterproof  doak,  she 
battled  her  way  through  wind  and  rain  to  the  par- 
sonage gate.  Here  she  encountered  the  rector,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  the  opposite  direction,  and  he 
welcomed  her  with  a  warmth  very  unusual  to  him, 
and  said  he  was  truly  glad  she  had  come  to  see  his 
sister,  as  she  did  not  appear  to  be  well,  and  was 
certainly  too  much  alone.  Without  consulting  LiHth 
at  all,  he  took- Miss  Dysart  at  once  into  the  room 
where  she  was,  and  left  them  alone  together. 

For  a  moment  Una  stood  looking  in  silence  at  the 
young  girl,  who  did  not  seem  conscious  of  her  en- 
trance. Lilith  was  sitting  at  the  window,  framed  in 
by  the  heavy  crimson  curtains  which  hung  on  either 
side  of  her,  and  so  perfectly  still  and  motionless  that 
she  looked  in  her  white  dress  much  mote  Uke  a 
marble  statue  set  in  a  niche  than  a  living  human 
being.  Her  fair  face  had  the  waxen  purity  of  a  white 
camellia — entirely  without  colour,  and  wearing  an 
expression  of  passionless  calm,  such  as  is  rarely  seen 
except  on  the  face  6i  the  dead,  who  have  done  for 
ever  with  the  world  and  its  cares.  An  open  book 
lay  upon  her  knee ;  fyut  her  hands  were  clasped  over 
the  unread  pages,  and  her  blue  eyes,  fixed  and  dim, 
gazed  out  through  the  window  with  a  vacant  look, 
which  showed  that  they  saw  nothing  of  the  objecta 
te  which  they  were  turned. 

She  slowly  rose  as  Una  came  towards  her,  and 
yielded  passively  to  her  embrace,  without  any  of  the 
eager  affection  she  had  always  hitherto  shown  to  her 
friend,  and  then  dropped  back  into  her  seat  and 
turned  again  to  the  window,  as  if  to  resume  her /gaze 
on  the  unseen  far-off  vision  which  seemed  to  occupy 
her.  Una  hardly  knew  how  to  address  her;  she  was 
so  unUke  the  loving,  childlike  Lilith  who  had  always 
welcomed  her  with  eagerness,  and  spoken  so  freely 
of  all  the  little  interests  of  her  life;  of  Rupert 
Northcote,  it  is  true,  they  had  not  often  talked,  for 
Una  respected  her  deUcate  reserve  on  the  subject 
which  lay  so  near  her  heart ;  but  there  had  been  a 
tacit  understanding  between  them  that  Lilith  would 
certainly  one  day  be  his  wife. 

Determined  at  last  to  break  the  oppressive  silence 
in  any  way,  Una  began  to  speak  of  the  gay  little 
fiower-garden  which  lay  spread  out  before  the  win- 
dows, and  had  been  one  of  Lilith's  favourite  amuse- 
ments. 

"I  see  your  gardener  has  been  making  some 
alterations,"  she  said ;  "  I  hope  you  did  not  forget 
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to  tell  him  to  cany  oat  my  special  wish,  and  have  a 
bed  prepared  to  be  entirely  filled  with  snowdrops 
next  ifpring/' 

"Herrey  told  him,  I  believe,"  said  Lilith  in  a  low, 
measored  tone. 

"  Then,  when  the  time  oomes  for  them  to  appear, 
you  will  have  a  multitude  of  litUe  likenessee^  of 
yourself  jost  under  the  window.  You  will  only  have 
to  look  at  them,  to  know  exactly  how  you  appear  to 
ua  commonplace  mortak." 

*'  I  shall  not  see  them,"  said  Lilith. 

"  Why  not  ?  have  you  any  plan  for  traveUing  next 
yearP" 

"  No ;  but  I  shall  not  see  them — ^because  I  shall 
be  dead,"  she  answered  composedly. 

"  My  darling !  what  are  you  saying  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  true ;  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

"Oh,  Lilith!  you  must  not  speak  in  that  wild  way; 
you  aje  simply  depressed  and  morbid.  You  will  live 
to  a  good  old  age,  I  hope  and  believe." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  little  sinking  bird  Bupert 
shot  ?"  said  Iiilith,  turning  her  great  blue  ^es,  with 
their  uzmatural  calm,  on  Una's  face. 

"  I  remember  the  dead  bird  on  the  hill-side,  you 
pitied  so  much;  but  we  do  not  know  that  Mr.  North- 
cote  shot  it,  do  we  P" 

"  Yes,  it  was  his  hand  that  killed  it ;  he  told  me 
he  was  out  with  his  gun  in  that  very  place  a  few 
hours  before  we  went  to  it,  and  for  want  of  better 
sport,  he  took  aim  at  a  little  bird  soaring  up  through 
the  sunny  air  on  its  happy  wings,  and  brought  it 
down  all  faint  and  wounded  to  the  earth,  where  it 
beat  about,  helpless  and  quivering,  till  it  died." 

"  He  might  have  been  better  employed,  certainly; 
but  why  think  about  that  poor  little  bird  now,  Lilith  P 
I  am  afraid  it  only  shared  the  fate  of  thousands  in 
this  sporting  county." 

"Doubtless;  and  so  shall  I;  but  I  shall  die  as 
that  bird  did,  Una^*'  She  spoke  with  such  a.  set, 
rigid  face,  and  so  much  quiet  certainty,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  answer  her. 

Happily  Una  was  spared  the  necessity;  a  quick, 
eag^  step  came  to  the  door,  and  Hervey  dashed  into 
the  room,  his  handsome  face  glowing  with  excitement 
and  pleasure.  

CHAPTEB  XI. 
"WsAT  wonderful  good  fortune  to  see  you  here. 
Miss  Dysart!"  exclaimed  Hervey  Grichton,  as  he 
found  the  two  girls  together.  "  YHio  could  ever  have 
hoped  for  such  a  visitor  on  this  miserable  day  P  and 
I  so  nearly  escaped  missing  you  altogether!" 

"That  would  have  been  a  tremendous  misfortune," 
said  Una.  "How  were  you  saved  from  the  fatal 
occurrence  P" 

"  By  the  good  offices  of  an  old  fairy,  in  the  shape 
of  Martha,  Lilith's  ancient  nurse,  who  now  aot«  as 
the  benev^ent  guardian  of  the  whole  family.  Would 
you  like  to  kttow  what  she  said  P    She  came  to  me. 


when  I  was  lounging  in  the  verandah  in  a  state 
of  the  deepest  desponden<7,  and  solemnly  remarked 
'  Muster  Herv^,  you  doesn't  know  what  I  thinks 
you'd  like  to  know — as  how  Miss  Dysarf  s  in  the 
drawing-room,  bless  her  pretty  face.'  She  is  gifted 
with  penetration,  you  see;  and  I  repaid  her  kind 
offloea  by  nearly  upsetting  her  altogether,  for  I  flung 
my  arms  about  wildly  in  my  surprise,  and  I  beliefe 
I  jumped  over  her ;  but  anyhow,  here  I  am." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  I  am  in  her  good  graces,"  said 
Una ;  "  she  is  the  dearest  old  woman  possible.  Btt^ 
Mr.  Criehton,  why  do  you  not  take  better  csze  of 
Lilith?  she  is  looking  very  UL" 

"I  only  wish  I  could,"  he  said,  '*but  she  baifleB 
me  in  every  way ;  she  has  become  a  regular  sphim. 
However,  it  must  do  her  good  to  have  you  with  her. 
Miss  Dysart ;  I  hope  you  will  come  to  us  as  much  is 
you  can.  We  have  not  shown  you  half  the  wonden 
of  our  neighbourhood  yet,  and  we  are  oure  to  hate 
fine  weather  for  walking  or  riding  parties  alter  tfaii 
rain.  By-the-way,  there  is  one  expedition  you  muA 
positively  make;  you  have  n^ver  yet  seen  the  'Eaglet* 
Nest.'" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Una,  a  sudden  gravity  settling 
on  her  bright  laughing  face. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  so ! "  exdaimed  Hervey 
looking  much  'surprised ;  "  when,  and  how  ?  In  wha: 
possible  way  did  you  get  up  the  cliff? — not  alone 
surely?" 

''  Alone,  on  my  own  two  feet,  as  I  told  yoa  J 
should,"  said  Una ;  "  but  it  was  an  exploit  entirely 
of  my  private  arranging,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  teL 
you  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Criohton." 

"Did  you  see  the  spirit  of  Fulke  Athentone^  ai 
you  expected?"  said  LiUth,  suddenly  taming  ha* 
white  face  towards  them. 

For  a  moment  Una  remained  silent,  with  a  rathff 
strange  expression  in  her  eyes,  then  she  said,  "I 
abnoet  think  I  did." 

"What  a  pity  you  must  say  'almost,'  Hiaa  Dysart' 
said  Hervey,  "  otherwise  we  might  hope  for  quite  «i 
orthodox  ghost  story ;  but  if  he  waa  visible  in  aqf 
shape,  did  you  ask  him  to  tell  you  what  your  future 
fate  is  to  be  ?  I  hope  if  he  did  reveal  it^  he  men- 
tioned me,"  continued  he,  dropping  hia  voice  to  a 
low  whisper  on  the  laat  words;  not  so  low,  however, 
but  that  Una  might  have  heard  him,  had  she  sot 
been  absorbed  in  the  thoughts  to  which  his  carelafl 
question  had  given  rise.  Her  future  fate!  Bad 
not  the  voice  she  had  heard  at  the  "Eagles'  Neet" 
been  prophetic  at  least  of  a  great  dhange  in  her 
existence?  Gould  the  world  ever  again  wear  the 
same  aspect  to  her  as  in  the  days  that  dosed  bat 
yesterday — when  it  seemed  a  realm  all  aunahine  and 
brightness,  with  free  airs  blowing  iftirough  it^  and 
shining  rivers  bearing  joyous  apirita  on  through 
banks  of  fiowers  to  the  haven  of  a  deep,  serene  eeaP 
Oould  it  ever  look  thus  again,  when  the  great  cUmd 
that  hung  over  Humphrey  AthervUme's  life  had  cast 
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its  shadow  on  her  path,  and  made  her  feel  that  to  | 
disperse  that  gloom  for  him,  in  ever  so  partial  a 
degree,  were  a  fate  more  desired  by  her  than  all  the 
visions  of  a  happy  love,  which  once  had  charmed  her 
girlish  fancy?  She  remained  silent,  thinking  on 
these  things,  with  thoughtful  eyes  and  serious  lips, 
while  Hervey  Crichton  watched  her  anxiously. 

At  last  he  spoke.  "  I  really  believe  the  ghost  did 
foretell  your  future  fate^  Miss  Dysart ;  you  look  so 
serious." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  he  did,"  she  answered  very  gravely, 
turning  her  ey^  full  upon  him.  Then  she  rose 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  saying  she  would  come  to 
see  how  Lilith  was  very  soon  again,  she  took  her 
leave,  declining  Hervey' s  escort  in  her  homeward 
walk. 

Mr.  Cunliffe  duly  arrived  next  day;  he  was  an 
astute,  hard-headed  lawyer,  who  had  so  long  been 
employed  in  administering  justice  with  that  inflexi- 
ble impartiality  which  is  the  special  characteristic  of 
English  judges,  that  he  had  become  exceedingly 
expert  in  adjusting  the  balance  between  the  intricate 
developments  of  good  and  evil,  as  they  appear  in 
the  complex  human  na^e;  and  Colonel  Dysart 
thought  very  wisely  that  he  could  have  no  better 
guardian  of  his  daughter's  interests  in  the  event  of 
his  own  death.  He  had,  therefore,  asked  Mr.  Cun- 
liffe to  become  trustee  for  her  property,  as  well  as 
his  own  executor,  jointly  with  Mr.  Northcote.  Of 
course  these  arrangements  involved  the  transaction 
of  a  good  deal  of  business,  and  Una  was  left  quite  to 
her  own  devices,  while  the  two  gentlemen  were 
closeted  with  Mr.  Eiiight  in  Colonel  Dysart's  study 
the  whole  afternoon. 

The  rain  of  the  previous  day  had  beeii  succeeded 
by  brilliant  sunshine,  which  tempted  Una  to  spend 
the  afternoon  out  of  doors;  bat  not  oaring  to  ride 
without  her  father,  she  started  off  to- take  a  solitary 
walk  by  the  river-side.  She  passed  through  the 
village,  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  rectory,  as  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  joined  by  Hervey  Crichton,  which 
was  an  event  pretty  sure  to  happen,  if  he  chanced  to 
perceive  her  at  any  distance. 

After  leaving  the  last  cottages  in  the  little  street 
behind  her,  the  road,  or  rather  path  which  skirted  the 
river,  entered  on  a  wild  tmcultivated  district,  where 
a  far-off,  lonely  little  house  was  the  only  sign  of 
human  habitation.  Una  met  no  one  whatever,  as 
she  walked  along,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  and 
the  whole  tract  of  country  seemed. entirely  deserted, 
excepting  by  a  peasant  lad  who  was  herding  oows  in 
a  distant  field. 

Just  as  she  came  in  a  line  with  the  solitary 
cottage,  however,  she  saw  a  child  standing  on  the 
river-bank,  who  irresistibly  attracted  her  attention. 
He  was  a  little  boy  about  four  or  five  years  old,  and  he 
was  entirely  occupied  in  watching  the  fate  of  a  vessel 
he  had  just  launched  on  the  river,  in  the  shape  of 
his  own  little  tin  drinking-cup,  freighted  with  cow- 


slips ;  but  his  peculiar  a  pearance,  with  his  keen  dark 
eyes,  olive  complexion,  and  the  spiral  black  ringlets 
hanging   round   his  head,    enabled  Una  at  onc«  to 
recognise  him  as  the  child  of  Edwards  and  the  beau- 
tiful gipsy,  who  had  gazed  at  her  so  intently  on  the 
day  of  the  cricket   match.      Everything    connected 
with  this  man  had  a  sort  of  horrible  fascination  for 
Una,  not  only  on  account  of  the  singular  aversion 
she  had  felt  towards  him  on  the  first  occasion  when 
she  had  seen  him,  but  because  she  knew  by  instinct 
that  he  was  the  object  of  the  deep  undying  hatied, 
which  Atherstone    had   told  her  was  the  one  great 
element  in  his   life.     She  drew  near  to  the  child,    ' 
therefore,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  there  quite  alone, 
in  the  soft  low  tones  which  were  usually  found  so 
winning  by  all   who   heard   them.     They  seemed, 
;  however,  to  have  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  this 
.  strange-looking  boy.     He  started  aside  like  a  UtUe 
.  wild  animal,  and  then,  when  he  thought  himself  at  a 
safe  distance,  he  glanced  out  of  the  comers  of  Mb 
i  eyes  at  Una  with  a  sly  scrutiny,  which  invested  the 
I  childish  face  with  a  look  of  preternatual  old  age  and 
cunning.     She  felt  only  the  more  anxious  to  make 
I  some  sort  of  acquaintance  with  him ;  so  in  order  to 
reassure  him,  she  went  and  sat  down  under  a  tree, 
I  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  him  whatever. 
This  plan  succeeded.     In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
he  crept  stealthily  back,  keeping  his  black  eyes  fixed 
on  her,  however,  even  when  h&  was  engaged  in  the 
rescue  of  his  boat,  which  was  making  an  undeniable 
I  shipwreck  among  some  reeds.     Qradually,  however, 
as  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  he  seemed  to  forget 
her  presence  altogether,  and  darted  backwards  and 
forwards  with  supple  swift  movements,  utterly  unlike 
those  of  an  English  child,  while  he  collected  a  new 
cargo  of  leaves  and  blossoms,  wherewith  to  load  his 
tiny  vessel.     When  it  was  finally  ananged  quite  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  proceeded  to*  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,    and  launched-  it  with   an    energ^c    push, 
intended  to  give  it  an  impetus  down  the  stream;  but 
in  doing  so,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  over- 
balanced himself  and  fell  headlong  into  the  water, 
with  a  wild  piercing  shriek,  which  rang  in  Una's 
ears  for  many  a  day  afterwards.     The  current  was 
at  this  point  exceedingly   strong,  and   in    another 
moment  the  poor  little  child  was  being  whirled  away 
^  with  a  rapidity   which   left  small   chance  that  his 
living  body  would  ever  be  rescued  from  that  fatal 
stream.     But    Una   had    started   to    her    feet  the 
moment  the  accident  happened.     Quickwitted,  and 
thoroughly  brave,  she  had  seen  at  a  glance  that  there 
was  but  one  chance  for  the  drowning  child's  rescue. 
Some  way  further  down,  a  rock  jutted  out  nearly  to 
the  centre  of  the  river,  and  it  was  possible  that  his 
frightful  course  in  the  power  of  the  foaming  torrent 
might  be  stopped  at  that  point,  or  at  least*  greatly 
I  impeded.      If  she  could  reach  it  before  he  did,  aba 
I  might  find  it  practicable  to  save  him ;  for  she  had 
been  taught  to  swim  like  many  other  girls  in  this 
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eensible  age,  and  althoagh  she  ooald  not,  of  course, 
plunge  into  the  water  without  great  risk  to  herself, 
burdened  as  she  was  with  her  heavy  clothes,  she  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  make  the  attempt.  She 
started  instantly  along  the  rivdr-bank  at  her  utmost 
speed,  flinging  off  her  hat  and  jacket  as  she  ran,  to 
give  a  little  more  freedom  to  her  movements,  and 
she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  rock,  before  the  river 
had  brought  its  burden  quite  to  that  point ;    it  was 
very  near,  however.      The  gleam  of  colour   in  the 
midst  of  the  foam  made  by  the  little  red  frock,  was 
all  she  could  see — and  it  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
her,  as  she  sprang  without  hesitation  into  the  stream, 
and  struck  out  boldly  towards  it.     For  a  few  minutes 
she  struggled  on,  gasping,  toiling  against  the  fierce 
current,  weighed  down  by  her  (dinging   garments, 
and  half   blinded  by  the  spray  dashing   over   the 
stones.     She  felt  almost  in  despair,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  quite  like  a  miracle,  when  just  as  the  sinking 
child  was  being  borne  past  her,  she  was  able  with  a 
sadden  effort  to  catch  hold  of  his  clothes,  and  then 
exerting  ail  her  fast-failing  strength,  she  succeeded 
in  dragging  both  herself  and  him  on  to  the  rock, 
where  she  sunk  down  exhausted,  half  in  and  half  out 
of  the  water.     For  some  little  time  she  ]:emain6d 
thus,  grasping  the  child  tightly  with  one  hand,  while 
she  maintained  herself  in  her  perilous  position  with 
the  other ;  but  gradually  she  rallied  from  the  almost 
overpowering  effect  of  her  great  exertions,  and  crawl- 
ing along  the  slippery  rock  she  gained  the  river-bank 
with  her  btirden,  and  soon  found  herself  once  more 


on  the  path  she  had  so  abruptly  quitted.  Then  for 
the  first  time  she  was  able  to  look  at  the  child,  and 
she  saw  with  dismay  that  his  eyes  were  closed,  and 
he  was  quite  insensible,  if  not  dead.  She  glanced 
wildly  round  for  help,  and  perceived  with  infinite 
satisfaction  that  the  boy  who  had  been  tending  the 
cattle  in  the  field  at  some  little  distance,  had  seen 
the  accident,  and  was  now  making  his  way  towards 
her.  She  told  him  hurriedly,  as  soon  as  he  reached 
her,  that  he  must  run  for  the  doctor  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  the  child's 
parents  lived. 

"Sure  and  I  do;  ifs  little  gipsy  Edwards,"  he 
answered;  ''they  lives  up  yonder,  all  by  theirselves;" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  lonely  house  Una  had  noticed 
as  she  came  along. 

"  Then  I  will  take  the  child  there,  and  yon  must 
go  and  bring  the  doctor.  TeU  him  Miss  Dysart  sent 
you.    You  know  where  Dr.  Burton  lives,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'*  A  babby  might  know  that,"  said  the  boy,  who 
was  a  somewhat  uncouth  specimen  of  the  British 
peasant;  '*but  will  ,yoii  mind  the  cows,  whiles  I  be 
gone  ?  " 

"Never  mind  the  oows/'  said  Una,  laughing,  in 
spite  of  her  anxiety  about  the  chUd;  "I  wUl  pay  you 
well,  only  go  quickly." 

This  assurance  reached  even  the  remote  gleams  of 
inteUigencQ  which  were  existent  somewhere  within 
the  lad's  thick  skull,  and  he  started  off  at  once  in  the 
direction  of  Valehead. 

{To  b€  caHiinned,} 
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Chapter  to  be  read — Luke  av. 
i>rrKODUCTION.  (Bead  1—3.)  Bemind 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  last  lesson — 
a  crowd  gathered  on  sea-shore ;  Christ 
pointing  to  sower,  &c.  Now  again  a 
czx>wd— of  whom  composed?  Explain  that  publicans 
were  tax-gatherers,  noted  for  extortion ;  hence,  John 
the  Baptist's  rebuke  (Luke  iii.  12);  mostly  rich,  but 
of  bad  repute  :  these  open,  notorious  sinners  now 
gathered  together.  Who  made  objections,  and  why  P 
What  standard  of  morality  did  Chnst  set  up  ?  Bemind 
of  lesson  on  Sermon  on  Mount;  yet  professing  to  be  so 
pure,  Chnst  aat  down  with  open  sinners.  Why  ?  Ask 
His  missx^A;  the  meaning  of  His  name  Jesus.  Who 
require  salvation?  Bemind  of  para'ble  of  Pharisee 
and  Publican  praying  (Luke  xviii.  11).  Which,  then, 
were  those  Christ  came  to  save  ? 

L  SoMSTSiKO  iiOST.  (Bead  ver.  4,  8,  12 — 19.) 
Point  out  that  in  all  the  parables  something  was 
fodt.  What  was  the  diflESmrence  ?  one  out  of  one  hun- 
Ired,  ten,  two.    Show  the  diiSsreut  ways  in  which  they 


were  lost,  (a)  Do  sheep  know  any  better  than  to 
stray  after  food,  &c,  which  may  appear  tempting  ? 
Then  whom  do  they  resemble  ?  Show  how  the  hun- 
dred sheep  are  like  the  masses  of  heathen  who  hare 
not  heard  of  Christ.  Bemind  how  all  are  called  Qod's 
sheep  because  made  by  Him  (Pd.  c.  3),  though  may 
not  recognise  Him  as  Shepherd.  (John  x.  16).  Be- 
come lost  when  err  from  His  ways,  go  after  lusts  and 
pleasures  of  this  world,  &c.  What  do  they  lose?  Show 
from  the  analogy  of  a  sheep-fold  that  they  lose  the 
loving  care,  guidance,  heavenly  food  and  drink  (John 
iv.  10,  vi.  56)  given  by  the  Good  Shepherd.  (6)  Then 
ask  about  the  piece  of  money.  What  is  a  coin  ?  Whose 
image  does  it  bear,  and  of  what  use  is  it  ?  Who  lost 
this  coin,  and  how?  Show  that,  as  result  of  this 
carelessness,  the  image  of  king  would  be  defaced,  and 
the  coin  itself  be  useless.  Ask  in  whose  image  man 
was  originally  made  (Gen.  i.  26) ;  how  has  he  lost  it  ? 
Show  that,  like  tarnished  coins,  sometimes  man  so 
defaced  by  sin  as  to  have  lost  all  likeness  to  God« 
Whose  fault  is  this  ?    Suppose  parents  do  not  train 
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up  children  in  fear  of  God,  whose  fanlt  is  it  if  lost  P 
Bemind  of  duty  of  all  to  let  light  shine  before  men ; 
to  influence  others  for  goodj  lest  their  fall  be  laid  to 
our  charge  (Matt.  xviiL  7).  (e)  From  the  third  para- 
ble>  show  the  son  of  own  freewill  deliberately  leaving 
father,  home^  happiness,  in  search  of  own  pleasures ; 
describe  his  gradually  falling  into  want ;  a  stranger 
in  strange  hmd ;  his  false  friends  leaving  him  when 
money  spent;  in  danger  of  starving;  thankful  for 
most  menial  employment.  Show  the  misery  of  a  sin- 
ner ;  left  the  love  and  favour  of  God  for  things  which 
can  give  no  lasting  happiness.  Eemind  of  Sich  Fool^ 
and  Dives  in  parable.  Show  how  riches  and  earthly 
favour  and  bodily  pleasures  can  give  no  lasting 
satisfaction.     Such  a  man  by  his  own  fault  lost. 

II.  The  sxarch.  (Kead  ver.  4,  8,  18—20.)  Again 
show  the  difference  in  the  parables,  (a)  The  shep- 
herd, missing  his  sheep,  going  in  search.  Ask  for 
texts  about  the  love  of  Christ  in  leaving  heaven  to 
come  and  seek  us.  Let  the  children  note  the  great- 
ness of  sin  which  needed,  and  of  love  which  prompted, 
such  salvation.  (6)  The  woman  lighting  the  candle, 
searching  nooks  and  comers.  Show  the  resemblanoe 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  alive  to  her  duty, 'by  means 
of  God's  Word  (Ps.  cxix.  106)  searching  for  lost 
souls-:  make  this  practical  by  showing  how  children 
may  try  and  bring  back  any  over  whom  they  have 
had  bad  influence.  Let  all  example  and  influence 
be  now  for  Christ,  so  may  have  reward  of  those  who 
win  souls  (Dan.  xii.  3).  (c)  In  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Show  how  God  as  Father  was  watching  for  signs  of 
returning  life— was  looking  out  for  son ;  before  son 
had  time  for  full  confession  the  Father  was  kissing 
him,  and  treating  him  as  a  son  once  more.  Let 
children  learn  how  God  is  eager  for  them  to  turn 
to  Him;  how  He  marks  each  step;  but  let  them 
note  His  requirements — ^heart-felt  confession  and 
true  repentance  (1  John  i.  9).  For  examples  of  such, 
remind  of  David  (Ps.  li.  1—3),  Peter,  and  others. 

III.  The  lost  found.  (Bead  5—7,  10,  22—82.) 
Picture  out  (from  the  well-known  picture)  the  sheep 
found,  faint,  bleeding,  laid  on  shoulders,  brought 
home,  once  more  safe  in  the  fold ;   the  joy  of  alL 


Also  the  coin  found  at  last,  the  dirt  rubbed  off,  again 
put  in  circulation.  Ask  when  will  be  safe  for  ever— 
no  more  go  out,  no  more  dangers— enemies,  &e.} 
but  not  to  be  idle — ^have  to  serve  Qod,  be  useful 
(Bev.  xzii.  3) ;  but  will  always  wear  renewed  image 
of  King — i,e.,  be  like  Him  (1  John  iii.  2).  Show  how 
angels  (like  real  friends)  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns Christ — share  His  joy  at  oonversion  of  a  sinner, 
as  did  His  return  to  heaven  (Ps.  Ixvtii.  18).  Turning 
to  third  parable,  ask  who  disliked  the  merry-makingi, 
and  why?  Notice  his  boast  of  perpetual  obedience; 
was  it  likely  to  be  truef  What  was  his  feeling? 
Show  what  a  deadly  sin  this  envy;  remind  of  its 
leading  the  chief  priests  to  desire  Chrisf  s  death. 
From  ver.  1,  2  show  who  were  meant  by  Christ  in 
description  of  elder  brother.  For  their  privileges, 
see  Bom.  ix.  4,  5,  yet  jealous  of  favour  to  Gentiles. 
Point  out  the  Father  entreating  the  elder  son,  as 
Christ  yearned  over  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiii.  87). 

pBAcncAL  LS880NS.  (1)  God's  coU  to  iinnm. 
Ask  who  were  saved  in  each  case ;  so  must  realise 
our  lost  state,  or  else  cannot  be  saved.  If  puffed  up 
with  idea  of  our  goodness,  &c,  are  not  in  state  to 
receive  salvation.  Bight  state  is  that  of  blind  man, 
"  Jesus,  master,  have  meirGy."  (2)  God^»  love  to  lin- 
ners.  Show  how  in  each  case  search  was  continued  till 
thing  found.  So  God  will  not  leave  alone ;  He  able, 
ready,  willing  to  forgive  all  who  oome  to  Him.  (3) 
God's  joy  for  sinners.  AU  restored  to  previous  con- 
dition before  fell.  Place  in  fold;  of  use  to  King; 
home  in  Father's  house.  Surely  will  make  us  more 
anxious  about  our  salvation. 

Questions  to  he  catswered. 

1.  For  whom  were  these  three  parables  spoken, 
and  on  what  occasion  P 

*    2.  Point  out  the  different  ways  in  which  the  three 
were  lost. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  piece  of  money  ?  Show 
the  resemblanoe. 

4.  Describe  the  state  of  the  prodigal.  How  is  it 
a  picture  of  a  sinner  P 

5.  What  does  the  parable  teach  as  to  the  angels? 

6.  What  are  the  three  practical  lessonstobe  learned? 


"ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 


BY   THOMAS  ABCHBS. 

yiii.-CASTma  bebad  upon  the  watebs. 


i|NE  of  the  old  Saxon  commentators 
on  the  Holy  Scriptares,  in  referring 
to  the  passage,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters,  and  it  shall  be  found  idter 
many  days/'  ventures  to  suggest  as  a 
meaning — "  Give  saccour  to  poor  and  afflicted  sear 
men.''  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  of  critical 
Biblical  expositors,  there  can  \^  no  doubt  that  the 


pious  annotator  was  right  in  a  tnie — ^tibat  is,  in  a 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  text. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  appeal  twice  to  the 
English  nation— which  has,  as  it  were,  a  savoar  of 
sea-salt  in  its  very  blood— to  hold  out  a  helping 
hand  for  those  who,  having  straggled  to  keep  our 
dominion  by  carrying  the  flag  of  British  commeroe 
all  round  the  world,  are  themselves  flung  ashore, 
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weak,  old,  and  helpless,  dependent  on  the  goodwill 
of  their  ooontrymen  to  take  them  into  some  qoiet 
faarboar,  where  they  may,  as  it  were,  be  laid  up  in 
ordinary  and  undergo  some  sort  of  repairs,  eren 
though  they  shonld  never  again  be  able  to  go  a 
YoyageP  It  is  with  feelings  of  something  like 
regret  that  an  average  Englishman  sees  the  old 
hnll  of  a  sea-going  boat  lie  neglected  and  oncared 
for  on  the  beach.  Net  without  a  pang  can  we  wit- 
ness the  breaking  up  of  some  stout  old  ship  no 
longer  seaworthy.  Yet,  unhappily,  we  have  hitherto 
given  scant  attention  to  the  needs  of  those  old 
and  infirm  seamen,  who  having  for  many  years 
oontributed  out  of  their  wages  to  the  funds  of  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  and  having  been 
again  mulcted  of  some  subscriptions  which  were  to 
have  been  specially  devoted  to  found  an  asylum  for 
themselves,  are  left  with  little  to  look  forward  to 
bat  the  workhouse  ward  when,  crippled,  sick,  or 
feeble  with  age,  they  could  no  longer  tread  the 
deck  or  crack  a  biscuit. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  now  hospitals  or  sick- 
asylums  in  connection  with  some  of  the  sailors' 
homes  at  our  seaports,  and  to  the  general  hospitals 
any  sailor  can  be  admitted  if  he  should  be  able  to 
procure  a  letter  from  a  governor.  The  *tween 
decks  of  the  Dreadnought  no  longer  form  the  sole 
hospital  for  invalided  merchant  seaiflen  in  the  Port 
of  London ;  but  even  reckoning  all  that  has  been 
done  for  sailors,  and  fresh  from  a  visit  to  that  great 
building  where  three  hundred  hale  and  hearty 
aeamen  of  the  great  mercantile  navy  find  a  home, 
we  are  left  to  wonder  that  so  little  has  been 
accomplished  for  those  old  tars  who,  having  lived 
for  three  score  years  or  more,  going  to  and  fro  upon 
the  great  deep,  can  find  no  certain  anchorage, 
except  within  the  walls  of  some  union  where  they 
may  at  last  succeed  in  claiming  a  settlement. 
Surely  there  is  no  figure  which  occupies  a  more 
prominent  place  in  English  history  than  that  of 
the  sailor — ^not  the  man-o'-war's  man"  only— but 
the  merchant  seaman,  tho  descendant  of  those 
followers  of  the  great  old  navigators  who  were 
called  '^merchant  adventurers,"  and  who  prac- 
tically founded  for  Great  Britain  new  empires 
beyond  the  sea.  In  the  poetry,  the  songs,  the 
literature,  the  political  records,  the  social  chroni- 
cles, the  domestic  narratives  of  England,  the  sailor 
holds  a  place,  and  even  at  our  holiday  seasons, 
^when  our  children  cluster  on  the  shingly  shore 
or  the  far-stretching  brown  ^  sands  of  the  coast, 
we  find  stiU  that  we  belong  to  a  nation  of  which 
the  sailor  long  stood  as  the  chosen  representative. 
Nay,  in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  a  great  city  we 
cannot  &il  to  be  reminded  of  the  daring  and 
the  enterprise  which  has  helped  to  make  London 
what  it  is. 

The  poet,  who,  standing  on  the  bridge  at  mid- 
night, and  listening  to  the  ohime  of  the  hour. 


found  his  imagination  ocoupied  with  serious  images 
and  his  memory  with  solemn  recollections,  would 
have  been  no  less  moved  to  profound  contempla- 
tion had  he  been  a  temporary  occupant  of  one  of 
the  great  structures  that  span  the  silent  high- 
way of  the  Thames.  There  is^  something  in  the 
flow  of  a  broad  and  rapid  stream  which  has  a 
peculiar  association  with  thoughts  of  the  struggle 
and  toil  of  human  life,  and  as  we  look  on  the 
ever-moving  tide,  we  ask  oprselves  what  have 
we  done  for  the  brave  old  toilwom  men  who, 
having  seen  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep  foi; 
so  many  years,  and  who  have  brought  so  much 
to  us  that  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  food  or  drink 
without  some  reminder  of  their  toilsome  lives  and 
long  voyages  ?  Well,  a  little  has  been  done, — very 
little  when  we  reflect  how  much  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished;  and  yet  much,  regarded  as  a  fi&ir 
opportunity  for  doing  a  great  deal  more.  I  have 
already  recounted  some  part  of  the  sad  story  of 
what  a  provident  Government  did  when  it  thought 
to  undertake  the  affiurs  of  poor  itnprovident  Jack. 
How  it  collected  his  money,  and  neglected  to  eive 
him  the  benefit  of  the  enforced  subscription ;  how 
it  administered  and  laid  claim  to  his  poor  little 
effects  and  arrears  of  pay,  if  he  died  abroad  and 
nobody  came  forward  to  establish  a  right  to  them  ; 
how  it  demanded  additional  contributions  from 
his  monthly  wages,  in  order  to  show  him  how 
to  establish  a  relief  fund  ;  and  how  somehow  the 
scheme  went  **  by  the  board  "  (of  Trade),  and  the 
balance  of  the  money  was  lost  in  the  gulf  of  the 
estimates. 

As  long  ago  as  1860  it  became  clear  to  a  number 
of  leading  merchants,  shipowners,  and  officers 
of  the  mercantile  marine  that  nothing  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  State  when  the  subject  of  making 
an  effort  to  provide  for  aged  and  infirm  sailors  was 
again  urgently  brought  forward;  but  it  was  de- 
termined to  make  a  definite  movement,  and  "The 
Shipwrecked  Mariners'  Society,"  which  had  then 
40,000  officers  and  seamen  among  its  subscribers, 
was  appealed  to  as  a  body  having  the  power  to 
form  the  required  association. 

It  was  not  till  1867,  however,  that  the  actual 
work  of  providing  an  asylum  for  old  sailors  was 
commenced.  The  society  had  then  put  down  the 
sum  of  £5,000  as  a  good  beginning,  a  committee 
had  been  appointed,  of  which  the  late  honoured 
Paymaster  Francis  Lean  was  the  inde&tigable 
honorary  secretary,  and  Captain  Thomas  Tribe  the 
secretary,  while  the  list  of  patrons,  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  and  supporters  included  many 
eminent  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  took  a  true 
interest  in  the  undertaking. 

Several  public  meetings  were  held,  and  ^'a 
pension  and  widows'  fund"  was  first  established. 
Then  the  committee  began  to  look  about  them  for 
a  suitable  house  in   which  to  begin  their  real 
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bufliness,  and  had  their  attontion  directed  to  a 
large  building  at  that  time  for  sale,  situated  on  the 
breezy  height  aboye  Erith,  and  formerly  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  Sir  Calling  Eardley,  who 
had  named  it  Belvidere.  The  property,  includ- 
ing twenty-three  acres  of  surrounding  land,  cost 
£12,148,  and  £5,000  having  already  been  subscribed, 
the  balance  of  £7,148  was  borrowed  at  five  per  cent, 
intereatw  Not  till  the  5th  of  May,  1866,  however, 
was  the  institution  inaugurated  and  handed  over 
to  a  committee  of  management. 

It  is  admirably  suggestive  of  its  present  occu- 
pation, this  fine  roomy  old  mansion,  standing  on 
the  sheltered  side,  but  near  the  top,  of  the  lofty 
eminence,  whence  such  a  magnificent  view  may  be 
obtained,  not  only  of  the  surrounding  countiy, 
but  of  the  mighty  river  where  it  widens  and 
rushes  towards  the  sea.  Here  on  the  broad 
sloping  green,  where  the  tall  flagstaff  with  its 
rigging  supports  the  Union  Jack,  the  old  fellows 
stroll  in  the  sun  or  look  out  with  a  knowing 
weather-eye  towards  the  shipping  going  down 
stream,  or  sit  to  smoke  and  gossip  on  the  bench 
beneath  their  spreading  tree  opposite  the  great 
cedar,  while  the  cow  of  the  institution  chews  the 
cud  with  a  serious  look,  as  though  it  had  some- 
way caught  the  thoughtful  expression  that  charac- 
terises "turning  a  quid.**  A  hundred  infirm  sailors, 
each  of  whom  is  more  than  sixty  years  old,  are 
serenely  at  their  moorings  in  that  spacious  square- 
built  house,  where  the  long  wards  are  divided 
into  cabins,  each  with  its  neat  furniture,  and  many 
of  them  ornamented  with  the  curious  nick-nacks, 
and  strange  waifs  and  strays  of  former  voyages 
which  sailors  like  to  have  about  them.  There  is 
of  course  a  sick-ward,  *  where  those  who  are  per- 
manently disabled,  or  are  suffering  from  illness, 
receive  medical  attention  and  a  special  diet ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  inmates  are  comparatively 
hearty  still,  though  they  are  disabled,  and  can  no 
longer  "  hand  reef  and  steer." 

There  are  a  hundred  inmates  in  this  admirable 
asylum,  and  ninety  pensioners  who  are  with  their 
friends  at  the  various  outports  of  the  kingdom, 
each  receiving  a  pension  of  £1  a  month,  called  the 
"  Mariners'  National  Pension  Fund,**  the  working 
management  of  which,  with  the  "  Widows'  Annuity 
Fund,"  is  made  over  to  the  *'  Shipwrecked  Mariners' 
Society." 

A  hundred  and  ninety  worn-out  and  disabled 
seamen  now  provided  for  or  assisted,  and  a  total 
of  290  relieved  since  the  opening  of  the  institution. 
A  good  and  noble  work  truly.  But  can  it  be 
called  by  so  great  a  name  as  Natioiud,  when  we 
know  how  larg^  a  number  of  old  sailors  are  yet 
homeless,  an  I  that  at  the  last  election  there  were 
153  candidates  who  could  not  be  assisted  because 
of  the  want  of  funds  to  relieve  their  distress  ? 
Looking  at  the  number  of  men  (2,000  to  5,000) 


lost  at  sea  or  by  shipwreck  every  year,  and  at 
the  inquiry  which  has  been  made,  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  PlimsoU  and  others,  with  respect  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  service  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  this  country  is  carried  on,  is  it 
not  a  reproach  to  us  thi|t  during  the  eighteen  years 
since  this  institution  was  founded,  so  little  has 
been  done  P  Year  by  year  it  has  been  hoped  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  relinquish  its  claim  to 
take  possession  of  the  effects  of  sailors  dying 
abroad,  and  would  transfer  the  £1,200  a  year  repre- 
sented by  this  property  to  the  funds  of  the  society, 
but  hitherto  the  committee  have  waited  in  vain. 
The  donations  from  all  sources  are  comparatively 
few;  and  though  the  annual  subscriptions  are 
numerous,  they  are  rapidly  absorbed. 

Many  masters,  mates,  seamen,  engineers  and 
firemen  pay  to  this  institution  a  subscription  of 
five  shillings  a  year,  for  which  they  have  a  vote 
at  each  annual  election ;  or  any  such  subscriber 
may  leave  his  votes  to  accumulate  for  his  own 
benefit  when  he  shall  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  and  becomes  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion. 

One-fiflh  of  the  candidates  admitted  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  committee  on  the  ground  of  their 
necessities  or  special  claims  to  the  benefit  of  the 
charity,  while  general  subscribers  or  donors  have 
privileges  of  election  according  to  the  amount 
contributed.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  touching 
records  of  the  subscription  list  is,  that  not  only 
did  the  cadets  of  the  mercantile  training-ship 
Worcester  contribute  something  like  £100  in  the 
last  official  year,  but  that  the  little  fellows  on 
board  the  union  training-ship  GolicUh  lying  off 
Grays,  have  joined  their  officers  and  their  com- 
mander, Captain  Bourchier,  to  send  four  offerings 
to  the  aid  of  the  ancient  mariners,  of  whom  they 
are  the  very  latest  representatives.  On  maaya 
good  ship  these  small  collections  are  made  for  the 
same  object,  and  at  the  Sailors'  Home  in  Well 
Street  there  is  a  box  for  stray  contributions ;  but 
much  more  has  yet  to  be  done.  Perhaps  it  is  far 
to  go  to  see  this  great  house  on  the  hill,  but  most 
of  us  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  tall  towers 
and  its  flagstaff  in  our  excursions  down  the  silent 
highway  of  London's  river,  and  it  might  be  well 
to  think  how  little  effort  is  required  to  give  to  each 
cabin  its  inmate,  and  to  fill  the  dining-rcom  witli 
tables,  each  with  its  "  mess "  of  six  or  eight  old 
salts,  who  are  ready  to  greet  you  heartily  if  yon 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  to  salute  you  with  a  grave 
seamanlike  respect.  Would  you  like  to  know  how 
this  rare  old  crew  lives  in  the  big  house  under 
the  lee  of  the  wind-blown  hill  ?  To  begin  with, 
the  men  who  are  not  invalids  turn  out  at  eight 
in  winter  and  half-past  seven  in  summer,  and 
after  making  b:ds  and  having  a  good  wash,  go 
down  to  prayers  and  breakfast  at  nine  or  half-past 
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eight,  breakfast  consisting  of  coffee  or  cocoa  and 
bread-and-butter.    At  ten  o'clock  the  ward-men, 
who  are  appointed  in  rotation,  go  to  clean  wards 
and  make  all  tidy,  each  inmate  being,  howeyer, 
responsible  for  the  neatness  of  his  own  cabin,  in 
which  nobody  is  allowed  to  drive  nails  in  bulkheads 
or  walls,  and  no  cutting  or  carving  of  woodwork 
is  permitted.    The  men  not  for  the  time  employed 
in  tidying  up  or  airing  bedding,  &c.,  can,  if  they 
choose,  go  into  the  industrial  ward,  where  they 
can  work  at   several  occupations  for  their  own 
profit,  as  they  are  only  charged  for  cost  of  mate- 
rials.   Diiiher  is  served  in  the  several  messes  by 
the  appointed  messmen  at  one  o'clock,  and  con- 
sists on  Sundays  of  roast  beef,  vegetables,  and 
plnm- pudding,  and  on  weekdays  of  roast  or  boiled 
meat,  soup,  vegetables,  with  one  day  a  week  salt 
fish,  onions,  potatoes,  and  plain  suet-pudding,  and 
in  summer  an  occasional  salad.    A  pinfc  of  beer  is 
allowed  for  each  man.    The  afternoon  may  be  de- 
voted either  to  work,  or  to  recreation  in  the  read- 
ing and  smoking  rooms,  or  in  the  grounds.     Tea 
and  bread-and-butter  are  served  at  half  past  five  in 
summer  and  at  six  in  winter,  and  there  is  often  a 
snpper  of  bread-and-cheese  and  watercresses  or 
radishes.     Tlie  evening  is  devoted  to  recreation, 
and  at  half-past  nine  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer, 
after  prayers,  lights  are  put  out,  and  every  one 
retires  for  the  night.    None  of  the  inmates  are 
expected  to  work  in  the  industrial  wards,  and  of 
course  there  are  various  servants  and  attendants, 
all  of  whom  are  chosen  by  preference  from  the 
families  of  sailors,  or  have  themselves  been  at  sea. 
The  wh^le  place  is  kept  so  orderly,  and  everything 
is  so  ship-shape,  that  there  is  neither  waste  nor 
confusion,  and  yet  every  man  there  is  at  liberty  to 
go  in  and  out  when  he  pleases,  on  condition  of 
being  in  at  meal- times,  and  at  the  time  for  evening 
prayers,  any  one  desiring  to  remain  away  being  i 


required  to  ask  permission  of  the  manager.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  too^  that  there  is  an  allow- 
ance of  ninepence  a  week  spending  money  for  each 
inmate. 

The  men  are  comfortably  clothed,  in  a  decent 
sailorly  fashion,  and  many  of  the  old  fellows  have 
still  the  bright,  alert,  active  look  that  belongs  to 
the  "  smart  hands,"  among  whom  some  of  them 
were  reckoned  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  ancient  mariners  at  the  time 
of  my  filrst  visit  was  ninety-two  years  old,  and  it 
so  happened  that  I  saw  him  on  his  birthday.  He 
came  up  the  broad  flight  of  stairs  to  speak  to  me, 
with  a  foot  that  had  not  lost  all  its  lightness,  while 
the  eye  that  was  left  to  him  (he  had  lost  one 
by  accident  twenty  years  before)  was  as  bright 
and  open  as  a  sailor's  should  be.  This  is  a  long 
time  ago,  and  William  Coverdale  (that  was  his 
name)  has  probably  gone  to  his  rest.  Significantly 
enough,  the  oldest  representative  of  the  last  mus- 
ter-roll was  James  Nelson,  a  master  mariner  of 
Downpatrick,  eighty-five  years  of  age ;  while  bo*s*n 
Blanchard  is  eighty-one ;  able  seaman  John  Hall, 
eighty ;  William  Terry  (A.B.),  eighty-two,  and  mas- 
ters, mates,  quartermasters,  cooks,  and  stewards 
range  over  seventy.  With  many  of  them  this  is 
the  incurable  disability  that  keeps  them  ashore ; 
the  sort  of  complaint  which  is  common  to  sailors 
and  landsmen  alike  if  they  live  long  enough — that 
of  old  age.  lb  will  come  one  day,  let  us  hope,  to 
the  young  Prince,  whom  we  may  regard  as  the 
Boyal  representative  of  the  English  liking  for  the 
sea.  For  the  asylum  for  old  and  infirm  sailors 
at  Greenhithe  has  not  been  called  Belvidere  for 
some  years  now.  Prince  Alfred  went  to  look  at 
it  one  day,  and  asked  leave  to  become  its  patron, 
since  which  it  has  been  called  "  The  Royal  Alfred 
Aged  Merchant  Seamen's  Institution"— rather  a 
long  name,  but  then  it  ought  to  mean  so  much. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 
20PLE  talk  of  poverty  coming  in  the  way 
of  living  to  Grod ;  but  it  was  not  so  with 
my  mother.  The  more  her  trouble  seemed 
to  thicken,  the  more  she  leant  on  the 
one  strong  Friend  who  could  not  fail 
lier.  Her  love  towards  God  was  so  great  that  she 
»*w  ^ood  in  everything  that  happened,  and  would 
sndle  through  her  tears  and  work  on  hopefully.  While 
ve  young  ones  were  disposed  to  doubt  and  complain, 
Bhe  would  cheer  and  soothe  us,  and  rouse  herself 
to  fresh  exertion  and  self-denial,  saying  sometimes, 
'Children,  we  are  but  schoolboys  and  girls,  grumbling 


I  over  the  hard  lessons  we  have  to  learn.  We  do  not 
see  now  how  needful  they  are  for  us ;  and  if  we  only 

'  set  to  work  bravely  to  learn  them,  the  difficulties 
will  disappear.  If,  too,  we  trust  our  Master  that 
He  would  give  us  nothing  needless,  but  that  each 
task  is  helping  to  fit  us  for  the  life  before  us.* 

'  "  The  day  I  left  for  London  was  one  of  the  mild 
spring  days  early  in  March.  A  few  gillyflowers  and 
spring-flowers  were  peeping  out  in  our  garden.  The 
birds  were  singing  as  I  passed  down  the  walk  to  the 
carrier *s  cart  by  which  I  was  to  travel,  to  save  coach- 

'  hire.      They  all  followed  me  weeping,  save  Ealph, 

'  who  tried  hard  to  be  the  man.     Poor  father*f  face— I 
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can  see  it  now — it  was  so  sad.  It  was  the  first 
break-up  in  our  family,  and  it  seemed  like  tearing 
away  a  limb  from  a  whole  body. 

'*The  carrier  was  a  kind  of  consin  of  my  father's, 
and  he  was  very  good  to  me,  and  mad^  me  a  bed 
in  the  wagon,  of  hay,  and  his  coats,  and  brought 
me  hot  coffee  and  toast  from  the  houses  we  stopped 
at  by  the  way.  We  traveILe<^  all  night,  and  it  was 
cold  and  weary  work ;  and  when  at  last  we  reached 
London,  I  had  a  racking  headache,  and  felt  alto- 
gether rery  wretchedly  ilL  Thia  did  not  help  to  make 
things  look  pleasanter,  and  I  thought  London  the  most 
horribly  dirty  place  imaginable.  My  aunt  was  wait> 
ing  at  the  inn  where  the  carrier  stopped.  She  was 
a  sickly,  rather  sad-looking  person,  neat  in  her  dress, 
but  very  silent. 

" '  Thank  God  you're  safe,  Biddy  i'  she  said,  as  she 
helped  me  out  of  the  cart.  '  Ifs  a  dreadful  journey 
for  you ;  but  you're  got  a  brave  heart,  I  hope.' 

" '  Tee,  aunt,'  I  said,  faintly ; '  but  is  this  London? ' 

"'Ay,  child,  it  is,  and  likely  enough  you  think  it 
not  over-sweet  and  pleasant;  but  it  matters  little 
where  we  live  if  we  have  got  rest  in  our  hearts, 
Biddy,  and  a  contented  mind.' 

" '  No,  aunt,'  I  said  in  a  choked  voice,  for  I  could 
scaroely  keep  down  my  tears;  and  I  gathered  my 
dean  skiirts  round  me,  lest  they  should  brush  against 
the  dirty  women  that  passed  me  on  the  pavement, 
and  I  sighed  as  smuts  fell  on  my  blue  bonnet-strings, 
and  on  my  dean  collar.  My  Aunt  Elizabeth  Uved, 
like  most  poor  people  in  London,  in  one  room  of  a 
house  that  had  onoe  been  inhabited  by  gentry,  but 
was  now.  let  off  in  separate  rooms  to  many  poor 
families.  As  we  went  in,  there  were  dirty  chUdren 
playing  on  the  stairs,  and  bad  smells  coming  from 
the  rooms;  and  I  shrank  from  the  walls  on  either 
side,  leert  they  should  soil  my  clothes.  I  f  dt  almost 
angry,  and  sid^  with  disgust  at  the  slatternliness 
and  dirt  and  withal  the  finery  of  the  people  whom  my 
aunt  greeted  as  neighbours — I  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  think  dirt  and  untidiness  to  be  vices ! 

"The  room  was  the  third  floor  front,  and  there 
were  several  pots  of  nuBturtiums,  now  ydlow  and 
drooping,  outside.  The  room  iteelf  appeared  to  my 
dainty  eyes  very  uninviting,  and  I  had  no  sooner 
looked  round  it  than  I  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair 
and  burst  out  crying. 

"'Poor  child,'  my  aunt  said,  'you're  overtired. 
Come,  take  off  your  bonnet,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea. 
Ifs  all  strange  to  you  at  first,  and  London's  not 
over-pleasant  to  look  at,  but  there  are  hard  lessons 
to  be  learnt  all  through  life,  and  better  to  begin  and 
learn  them  young.  This  place  don't  look  like  your 
mother^s  pleasant  kitchen,  but  ifs  deaner  than  it 
looks,  and  I've  spent  many  happy  hours  in  it,  and 
m  do  all  I  can  to  make  you  happy  too.' 

"Happy! — ^why,  it  sounded  to  me  mere  mockery 
to  suppose  any  one  could  be  happy  in  such  a  place. 
I  tried  to  smile,  and  thank  my  aunt,  but  as  I  did 


so  I  looked  onoe  more  round  the  room  and  saw,  as 
I  thought,  its  wretchedness.  One  little  low  room, 
smoky,  and  with  a  dirty  paper  upon  the  walls;  a  bed 
in  the  comer,  with  dusky-looking  coverlet  andctir- 
tains ;  signs  of  cooking  and  even  washing  being  done 
in  this  one  little  room — ^f  or  a  line  hung  acroas  it,  and 
a  few  dothes  upon  it.  How  different  they  looked  to 
the  snowy  white  linen  our  mother  took  such  pride  inl 

"'Oh,  mother — mother!'  I  said,  and  panted  for 
breath,  for  the  room  felt  dose,  and  I  could  scarcely 
breathe;  " 'oh,  mother — mol^er !  what  shall  I  do?' 

" '  Biddy,  Biddy,  thy  mother  wonlicl  bid  thee  take  a 
brave  heart  with  you.  It's  a  bad  look-out  indeed  if 
you're  home-sick  already.' 

'  "  At  these  words  of  my  aunt  I  did  indeed  feel 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  tried  to  help  her  get  the  tea, 
after  which  I  did  a  little  ironing,  though  I  longed  to 
wash  the  dothes  again,  and  bleach  them  on  the 
common.''  (.Tobe  eancludeiL ) 

"THE  'QUIYEB"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

224.  How  frequently  is  "  faith  "  defined  in  Holj 
Scripture  ? 

225.  How  many  times  is  it  re<>orded  that  St.  Pad 
used  the  words,  "Be  not  weary  in  well  doing  P" 

226.  That  St.  Peter  waa  married  is  inddentally 
mentioned  both  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Paul 
Give  chapter  and  verse. 

227.  We  r^ad  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  He  that  kOleth 
with  the  sword  must  be  killed  wil^  the  sword" 
Our  Lord  and  Moses  also  gave  eiipreasion  to  the 
same  law.    Quote  the  passages. 

228.  "  And  the  people  with  one  accord  gave  heed 
unto  those  things  which  Philip  spake,  hearing  and 
seeing  the  mirades  which  he  did."  Who  were  the 
people  referred  to  ? 

229.  On  what  does  St.  Paid  base  his  axgument  for 
a  general  resurrection  ? 

230.  Mention  two  occasions  when  ^e  Lord  ap- 
peared to  refuse  to  accede  to  the  requests  made  to 
Him,  but  afterwards  yidded. 

231.  Name  several  occasions,  as  recorded  by  St. 
John,  when  our  Lord's  words  were  taken  lUuralUf  by 
His  hearers,  and  consequently  were  misunderstood 
by  them. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OK  PAGE   512. 

208.  1,  The  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  (Mark  v. 
22—37)  ;  2,  at  the  transfiguration  (Matt  xvii.  1,  2} ; 
3,  in  the  garden  of  Qethsemane  (Mark  xiv.  32,  33). 

209.  "  The  Feast  of  Ingathering  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  16; 
xxxiv.  22),  which  lasted  seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13). 

210.  See  James  i,  12  ;  Bev.  ii.  10. 

211.  Tirhakah.    See  2  Kings  xix.  9;  Isa.  xxxriL  9. 

212.  Gen,  xxviii.  18. 

213.  St.  Mark  (iii.  21). 

214.  Two.     See  Malt.  xi.  2—6 ;  Luke  vii.  18—23. 

215.  Matt.  XV.  1 ;  Mark  iii,  2 ;  vii.  1. 

216.  See  John  iL  14—18. 
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{Drawn  by  W.  Small.) 

STREET  PIGEONS. 


T^  N  muddy  ways,  midst  hurrying  feet, 

1\        Who  loves  a  homely  sight 

-^    May  mark  how  pigeons  haunt  the  street. 

And  learn  midst  his  delight. 
▼OL.  IX 
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Fragments  of  brighter  worlds  they  bring 

To  us  who  little  reck ; 
A  myriad  sun-tints  bar  their  wing, 

A  rainbow  roimds  their  neck. 
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When  crashing  wheels  or  trampling  hoof 

Approach,  they  flit  aside. 
And  puff  an  ampler  crop  aloof. 

And  coo  with  conscious  pride. 

Bred  in  a  noxious  court,  they  cheer 

Some  heart  athirst  for  love. 
As  tumbling  o'er  in  swift  career 

Through  airy  rings  they  rove. 

O  happy  birds !  we  hasten  by, 
Oppressed  with  careful  thought ; 

You  with  bright  mien  and  sparkling  eye 
Before  our  ken  are  brought 


Thus  kindly  nature  would  allay 
Our  baser  moods,  and  teach 

A  simpler  bliss,  a  calmer  way 
Of  life  is  in  our  reaeh ; — 

Would  often  bid  us  beauty  see 
In  common  guise  enshrined. 

And  hint,  whate'er  our  station  be. 
Some  winged  thoughts  we  may  find. 

And  now  the  pigeons  rise,  and  coy. 

Seek  a  less  bustling  nook. 
Types  that  the  world  holds  fleeting  joy» 

When  men  no  higher  look. 


AGAINST    HERSELF. 

BT  THE  AUTHOE  OP  "THE  TROUBLES  OF  C HATTY   AND  MOLLY,"   "THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON," 

"QUEEN   MADGE,"   ETC. 


CHAPTEB  V. 
8TSPHXM   BOWDBN   AND  HIS   BEFLBCTION. 

^  E  was  a  handsome  mati,  not  very  young 
— some  two  or  three  and  thirty  per- 
haps, anil  he  looked  and  felt  older.  A 
barrister  by  profession,  and  -one  who 
had  already  made  his  mark,  though, 
refusing  to  take  chambers  in  the  Temple,  he  still 
lived  on  in  his  little  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  in  Coke 
Court  (which,  however,  was  only  a  stone's  throw  off), 
leading  the  quiet  life  he  liked  best.  In  efpite  of  his 
success,  he  felt  disappointed  in  his  profession,  as 
men  sometimes  do  when  they  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  its  realities,  so  he  supplemented  it  with 
his  books,  and  now  and  then  he  wrote  a  little.  He 
had  made  his  mark  in  literature  too,  and  was  known 
as  the  author  of  one  or  two  cuticles  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten.  A  clever  man  was  Stephen  Bowden, 
and  recognised  as  one ;  educated  and  thoughtful  and 
discriminating, — something  of  a  dreamer  perhaps, 
yet  more  of  a  thinker,  and — for  it  is  that  which 
brings  him  before  us— dear  beyond  all  measure  to  the 
heart  of  Margaret  Ashbuiy.  He  had  known  Herbert 
Ashbury  for  years,  and  now  they  lived  in  adjoining 
rooms,  yet  they  were  never  violently  intimate.  There 
were  strong,  good  points  in  Herbert,  thqugh  he  was 
always  rather  a  reflection  of  his  friend's  greater  mind 
than  the  possessor  of  a  distinct  individuality  of  his 
own,  and  there  is  no  real  depth  in  a  reflection  at  any 
time.  He  was  a  good  son  and  a  good  brother;  had 
worked  hard  to  prepare  himself  for  his  profession, 
and  out  of  the  slender  means  he  had  to  do  so,  con- 
trived to  save  a  sum  of  money  which,  partly  from 
kindness  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  gain,  he  lent  to 
his  uncle;  but  he  was  aware  of  his  own  virtues. 
He  was  a  man  who  did  not  shirk  his  own  acquaint- 
anceship; he  knew  precisely  what  he  could  and 
what  he  could  not  do,  neither  under  nor  over  rating 
himself,    forgetting    that   his   very    knowledge    of 


his  own  strength  proved  its  limit.  He  was  not  con- 
ceited or  arrogant,  but  he  felt  a  little  superior  to 
the  general  run  of  mortals;  he  had  no  vices,  he 
indulged  in  but  few  follies,  his  tastes  were  rather 
elevated,  and  he  knew  it,  and  felt  elevated  in  con- 
sequence. Books  and  study  he  delighted  in,  and  he 
was  capable  of  thoroughly  appreciating  those  whom 
he  recognised  as  greater  than  himself ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  apt  to  feel  slightly  contemptuous 
towards  those  whom  he  did  not  so  recognise.  He 
reverenced  great  thinkers,  and  might  have  been  one 
himself,  but  for  his  conscious  endeavour  to  be  one, 
and  his  everlasting  analysis  of  his  own  progress; 
— ^he  was  a  man  who  was  a  dreamer  in  his  way, 
and  loved  to  contemplate  the  heights  others  had 
gained,  wondering  if  he  also  might  not  reach  them. 
He  worked  hard  at  his  profession,  yet  in  his  quiet 
moments  he  thought  of  greater  aims  and  ends, 
which  he  never  quite  deflned  to  himself,  yet  which 
he  might  have  attained  if  he  had  not  suimed  himself 
in  an  imaginary  consummation  till  he  leamt  to  shirk 
the  labour  which  realisation  would  involve.  But  all 
this  concerned  only  his  inner  life ;  we  all  live  two 
— the  one  to  ourselves,  the  other  to  the  world; 
and  in  his  outer  one  he  was  a  persevering,  studious 
young  man,  with  a  rather  contemptuous  manner,  and 
a  knack  of  making  himself  coldly  admired  rather 
than  warmly  liked. 

The  two  men  liked  each  other ;  the  one  saw  the 
good  in  the  other,  and  tried  to  expand  it ;  the  other 
tried  to  rest  on  his  friend's  stronger  character,  and 
strengthen  his  own  by  it ;  and  between  the  two  there 
was  this  link  which  must  ever  be  felt  as  one,  not 
merely  old  acquaintance,  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
estimation  i|i  which  each  was  held  by  the  other. 

Margaret  Ashbury  had  known*  her  cousin's  friend 
for  about  two  years,  and  though,  excepting  Hetty 
Ashbury,  no  one  had  the  slightest  idea  of  it,  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  him.     How  it  had  hap- 
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pened,  and  why  she  liked  him,  is  perhaps  best  told 
as  she  herself  related  it  to  Hetty,  the  only  person 
to  whom  she  could  have  spoken  absolutely  without 
reserve. 

*'  You  know,  Hetty/*  she  said,  "we  were  not  very 
good  friends  for  a  long  time ;  I  do  not  think  we  even 
Hked  each  other,  but  we  had  between  us,  and  felt  it 
between  us  from  the  first,  that  link  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  stronger  one  between  two  human  beings 
even  than  love — sympathy.  Have  you  not  often  felt 
the  want  of  it  even  in  those  you  love  best,— felt  tliat, 
though  you  lived  your  lives  together,  yet  at  the  end 
of  them  you  would  still  be  strangers  ?  I  have,  and 
when  we  have  met  and  talked  of  the  little  incidents 
of  everyday  life,  we  have  finished  with  each  other, 
and  after  that  we  search  about  in  (^wc  minds  for 
something  to  say,  and  each  gets  dull  and  fagged. 
You  cannot,  you  do  not  know  why,  creep  into  each 
other's  world, — ^no,  not  by  any  means  whatever,  though 
you  are  together  for  years,  so  you  each  play  a  part  to 
the  other,  while  a  sort  of  second  self  seems  to  l*ok  on 
and  wonder:  Stephen  Bowden  and  I  always  under- 
stood each  other,  we  entered  into  each  other's  ideas, 
and  had  no  want  of  faith  in-  each  other's  compre- 
hension, though  he  is  much  cleverer  than  T " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Hetty,  that  excitable,  enthusiastic 
Hetty. 

"Yes,  he  is,  dear,**  she  went  on  musingly,  as  they 
sat,  those  two  girls,  over  the  fire  on  that  quiet  even- 
ing; "and  I  am  thankful  that  he  is-*not  that  that" is 
saying  'much  for  him — ^but  still  I  can  understand  him, 
and  follow  him,  far  ofi",  yet  sympathetic,  and  thus  the 
amplest  woman  and  the  cleverest  man  may  tread 
the  same  path  together,  as  a  leaf  and  a  branch  may 
float  down  the  same  stream.  He  never  forgets  too 
that  even  if  a  woman  has  not  studied  a  sulirjeet,  she 
is  generally  quick  enough  to  grasp  it  from  some 
point  of  view,  and  now  and  then  possibly  from  a  fresh 
one.  So  we  were  always  excellent  companions — such 
&s  Herbert  and  I,  cousins  though  we  are,  have  never 
been,  though  we  have  many  tastes  in  common,  or  as 
Harry  CampbeH  and  I  should  never  be  though  we 

have  known  each  other  all  our  Hves " 

"WhyP"  asked  Hetty,  breathlessly. 
"  Because,  though  we  thoroughly  like  each  other, 
there  is  no  sympathy  between  us.  He  never  enters 
into  my  world,  and — dear  good  kind  boy  that  he  is 
—he  has  no  world  of  his  own,  but  clings  to  the 
strrface  of  other  x>eople's,  and  so  he  fritters  away 
^  life.  It  was  so  different  with  Stephen,"  she 
said  again,  with  quiet  satisfaction  in  her  voice.  *'He 
has  understanding  and  appreciation  of  every  one, 
and  he  is  BO  perfectly  self -unconscious.  He  is  always 
interested  in  others,  or  in  the  thing  he  is  doing,  or 
m  the  book  he  is  reading,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  but 
he  never  seems  to  think  of  himself,  never  forces 
liimself  on  y6xi,  or  seems  to  remember  his  own  indi- 
vidual existence,  and  if  he  asks  for  your  sympathy 
it  is  for  what  lie  is  doing  or  thinking,  not  for  himself. 


It  was  aU  this  won  me;  Hetty — this  and  his  truth- 
fulness and  uprightness,  and  aU  those  good  qualities, 
without  which  no  nature  could  be  g^eat ;  but  I  never 
even  dreamt  of  his  caring  for  me,  and  when  one  day 
he  told  me  that  he  did " 

•*  What  did  he  say  ?"  asked  Hetty,  girl-like.  . 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  remember,  but  I  could 
not  tell  you  if  I  did,"  she  answered ;  "  I  do  not  think 
any  girl  could  tell  what  the  man  she  really  cared  for 
said  to  her,  any  more  than  she  could  show  his  letters. 
I  cotdd  not.  It  would  seem  like  taking  the  edge  off 
its  sweetness." 

"  But  why  do  you  keep  the  engagement  a  secret  ?" 
It  was  only  a  month  before  she  changed  the  design 
of  her  picture,  that  Margaret  took  Hetty  into  her 
confidence. 

''That  you  mustn't  ask  me,  dear,"  she  answered; 
"you  must  be  content  to  keep  my  secret  without 
knowing  why  it  is  one." 

"Do  you  ever  quaffrel?"  she  asked  next;  '•! 
fancied  that  you  were  not  friends  the  other  day." 

"  We  very  often  quarrel,"  Margaret  Idughed  gaily, 
with  one  of  her  sudden  transitions  of  moods.  "  It's 
so  absurd  too,  he  is  always  fancying  he  is  too  old 
and  grave  for  me,  though  he  is  only  two  or  three  and 
thirty,  and  after  a  quarrel,  or  during  one,  always 
thinks  I  repent  the  engagement,  and  offers  to  release 
me ;  and  then  I  get  my  pride  up  too,  and  think  he  is 
cold,  when  he  is  only  proud,  or  that,  perhaps,  I  fall 
short  and -disappoint  him,  and  altogether  I  wonder 
it  is  not  broken  off,  and  sometimes  fear  it  wiU  be  in 
one  of  these-  ridiculous  squabbles;  it  would  have 
been  before  this  but  for  the  knowledge  of  each 
other  which  tmderlies  -  everything  we  may  say  or 
do." 

"  Do  you  care  for  him  very  much,  Maggie — I  mean 
very,  very  much?" 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment,'  then  .flushed,  but 
answered  fearlessly  enough  in  her  sweet  calm  voice, 
"Yes,  Hetty  dear,  very  much.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it,"  she  added,  as  if  to  excuse  the  colour  in  her 
face,  "  I  should  be  more  ashamed  if  I  did  not  care 
for  him;"  then  she  laughed  again.  "I  wonder  if 
you  will  ever  fall  very  deeply  in  love,  you  dear  little 
dimpled  Hetty.  I  am  always  telling  Harry  what  a 
dear  Httle  wife  you  would  make,"  and  she  put  on 
that  amusing  air  of  patronage  engaged  girls  and 
young  married  women  love  to  assume. 

*'  I  believe  he  likes  you **  Hetty  began. 

**  That's  what  Stephen  persists  in,"  Margaret  in- 
terrupted, impatiently,  "  and  it  makes  me  so  angry ! 
and  I  refuse  to  change  my  manner  towards  him,  it  is  a 
lifetime  old ;  why  it  might  change  his  feeling  towards 
me  if  I  did,  or  make  him  think  Fd  changed  mine 
towards  him.  We  are,  and  always  have  been  just 
like  brother  and  sister." 

"I  understand  you,  Maggie,"  Hetty  answered; 
"  I  always  thiiik  T  do  somehow,"  she  added  thought- 
fully; •'though,"  she  went  on  in  On  injured  tone. 
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'*  Herbert  thinks   I   know  nothing,  and    think    of 
nothings  because  I  langh  and  amuse  myself  with 

trifles ;  but  that  ia  not  a  sign " 

"No/'  laughed  Margaret*  "a  brook  tosses  and 
froths  and  plays  over  a  trifling  ridge  or  stone,  and 
it  might  be  called  a  sign  of  its  shallowness ;  bat  the 


waves  toss  and  frolic  too,  and  yet  the  great  sea  flowA 
beneath  their  playing-^no,  little  goose,  it  is  no  sign 
at  all ;"  and  she  rose  and  lit  the  lamp  and  palled 
down  the  blinds,  and  the  twilight  in  which  Margaret 
had  told  Hetty  her  love-stoiy  was  orer. 
{To  he  amtimud.) 


"STRENGTHEN  THE  THINGS  tHAT  REMAIN." 

BT  TBB  BEY.  BOBIBT  MAGUIBE,   H.A.,   VICAB  OF  CLEBKXMWBLL. 


"  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  tbe  things  thatremain,  that  axe  ready  to  die : 

Ood."— Bev.  HL  S. 


for  I  hare  not  found  thy  works  peifeot  before 


L 


.IVEBSE  indeed  were  the  addresses 
and  appeala  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
seven  churohes  of  Asia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  oiroamBtanoes  of  each  was 
each  addressed.  Some  were  com- 
mended and  some  were  blamed ;  and  both  praise 
and  blame  were  mingled  in  the  address  to  others. 
The  worst  of  all  the  seven  was  the  Chnrch  of 
Laodicea,  provoking  nausea  and  loathing  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  offended  Spirit  of  God— "I  will 
spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth  "  (Rev.  iii.  16).  Tbe 
next  in  order,  just  a  shade  better  than  the  worst, 
was  the  Church  of  Sardis»  to  which  the  words  of 
admonition  contained  in  our  text  were  addressed. 
The  Church  of  Sardis  was  a  backsliding  church, 
gone  back  from  God.  It  still  retained  its  name, 
but  nothing  more—"  Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou 
livest,  and  art  dead."  To  this  charch,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  the  counsel  given — *'  Strengthen 
the  things  that  remain."  This  counsel  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Church  as  a  body,  and  to  its 
members  individually ;  and  as  addressed  to  each, 
the  words  have  their  own  deep  meaning  and 
significance  respectively. 

First  of  all,  this  counsel  involves  that  the  Church 
of  Sardis  should  make  diligent  inquiry  as  to  its 
spiritual  condition,  and  take  stock  of  its  state 
before  God.  The  result  would  be  to  show  that,  if 
its  liabilities  are  great,  its  assets  are  small;  thaJb 
its  stock  is  run  down,  and  the  working  spirit 
and  strength  of  the  church  reduced  accordingly. 
Certainly  a  ray  of  hope  is  let  in  upon  this  dark  and 
dismal  state  of  things— the  Church  still  retained 
its  *'  name,"  and  oven  that  was  something.  If  a 
business  he  suspended,  and  a  firm  become  bank- 
rupt, and  its  stock  reduced  to  almost  nothing;  yet 
if  the  "name''  is  still  kept  on,  it  may  be  worth 
something,  as  carrying  with  it  the  good- will  of  the 
house,  and  securing  what  remains  of  its  former 
sel£  But  besides  this,  there  was  another  reaiduu/m, 
as  the  basis  of  future  promise — "Thou  hast  a 
few  names  even  in  Sardis,  which  have  not  defiled 
their  garments"  (iiL  4).  It  must,  indeed,  have 
been  a  degenerate  church,  when  **  even  in  Sardis  " 
there  were  found  any  righteous  men  at  aU;  yet 
these  are  among  "the  things  that  remain,''  and 


serve  as  a  ground  of  hope.  The  Lord's  people 
are  always  and  in  every  place  but  a  **  few ; "  as  a 
"  little  flock  "  they  are  always  capable  of  being  num- 
bered. Sardis  was  like  Sodom,  dependent  on 
the  few  to  save  the  cit^.  How  many  or  how  few 
these  "  few ''  might  be,  I  know  not ;  but  they  would 
seem  to  be  numbered;  and  the  fifty  righteous, 
or  the  lack  of  five  of  the  fifty  righteous,  or  the 
forty,  or  thirty,  or  even  the  ''ten  righteous," 
have  much  to  do  with  a  church's  acceptance 
before  God.  Indeed,  the  New  Testament  seems 
to  be,  in  this  respect,  more  merciful  than  the  Old, 
for  the  Gospel  promise  is  that ''  wheresoever  two  or 
three  are  gathered,"  Christ  is  there.  The  renmant 
may  be  small,  font  if  it  be  sustained,  and  (better 
still)  if  it  be  "strengthened,^*  it  will  be  as  the 
salt,  preserving  the  body  from  corruption;  and, 
if  only  for  their  sakes,  God  will  not  destroy  that 
church. 

But  to  the  individual  members  of  a  church  do 
these  words  also  apply.  What  is  each  one's  own 
individual  state  before  Grod?  Here  is  the  occa- 
sion for  self-examination ;  taking  stock  again,  not 
of  the  body  collectively,  but  of  self  individually. 
The  spiritual  decline  of  a  church  means  the 
spiritual  decline  of  its  members.  It  is  the  circum- 
stances of  individuals  that  make  up  the  aggregate 
resultd  of  communities.  As  the  constituent  parts 
of  a  building  are  strong  or  weak,  the  building 
itself  will  be  strong  or  weak.  So  it  comes  to 
individual  inquiry  afler  all ;  and  in  each  heart  are 
the  things  of  God,  many  or  few.  A  backsliding 
church  means  a  commimity  of  backsliding  mem- 
bers, where  the  stock,  has  run  low,  and  it  looks  like 
suspension  of  business,  and  closing  up  altogether. 
To  individuals,  then,  are  these  words  addressed— 
"  Strengthen  the  things  that  remain.'* 

And  there  are  two  reasons  for  which  this  counsel 
is  given :  one  of  these  may  be  found  outside  the 
text ;  the  other  is  contained  within  it  The  reasons 
are  these : — 

First,  because  there  ie  a  promise  to  such.  Nor  is 
this  so  much  outside  the  text;  for  every  com- 
mand of  God  involves  a  promise.  The  commands 
of  God,  and  His  promises — ^His  enabling  promises 
—are  ever  side  by  side.     To  the  man  with  the 
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withered  hand  Jesus   said,   *'  Stretch  forth  thy 
hand;"    and  with  the  oommand  He   gave    the 
power  also  to  obey  it;   and  the  man  stretched 
forth  that  which  was  withered   aad  dead,  and 
which  of  eoarse  he  conld  not  have  stretched  forth 
but  for  the  quickening  power  of  Chidst  which  he 
received.   The  promise  that  wonld  be  best  adapted 
to  this  command  to  the  Church  of  Sardis  is, 
"A  braised  reed  shall  He  not  break,  and  smoking 
flax  shall  He  no>t  quench"  (Matt.  xii.  20).    This 
is  the  comforting  and  enabling  promise  to  all 
those  who  receive,  and  endeavour  to  obey,  the 
command  of  the  Spirit,  "  Strengthexr  the  things 
that  remain."    A  bruised  branch  or  twig  of  a  tree 
may  be  hanging  by  a  single  shred ;  through  that 
shred  runs  a  vein,  bruised^  but  not  yet  bn^en ; 
and  through  that  vein  runs  the  life-blood  from 
the  tree  to  that-  bruised  branch.     The  husband- 
man might,  perchance,  in  his  impatience  break  off 
that  bruised  twig,  and  cast  it  away  to  perish  and 
dia     Not  so  Jesus;  He  will  the  rather  bind  up 
the  bruise,  and  gently  swathe  it  round,  and  tend 
ic,  till  the  bruised  parts  knit  together  again,  and 
the  wouud  is  healed.    The  flax  has  been  all  a- 
glow,  burning  brightly ;  but  the  flame  has  gone 
dowut  and  now  there  remains  nought  else  but  the 
smoke  of  the  slumbering  embers.      Some  rude 
foot,  perchance,  passing  by  that  way  will  stamp 
out  even  this  remaining  sign  of  life.     Not  so 
Jesus;  Ho  sees  that  the  smoking  flax  wants  air 
and  fuel ;  and  He  supplies  the  food,  and  breathes 
upon   it  with  the  breath  of  His  Spirit,  and  the 
smoking  flax  is  &nned  again  into  a  flame.    Such 
is  the  promise  that  I  would  suggest  as  the  com- 
panion to  the  command  of  our  text,  "  Strengthen 
the  things  tiiat  remain.'' 

Then  a  second  reason  is  contained  wUhini  the 
words  of  the  text  itself—"  Strengthen  the  things 
that  remain^  thai  are  ready  to  die;" — that  is, 
"Strengthen  the  things  that  remain,  because, 
otherwise,  they  will  die."  It  is  like  the  physician 
uigiug  upon  a  stubborn  patient — '^  If  you  do  not 
eat,  yon  will  die.''  All  waste  and  exhaustion, 
unreplenished,  means  in  the  long  run,  and  ere 
long,  death  and  cessation  of  action ;  as  the  apostle 
says,  thongh  speaking  on  quite  another  subject — 
"Now  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is 
ready  to  vanish  away "  (Heb.  viii.  13).  How  im- 
portant then  is  this  admonition,  "Be  watchfol, 
and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain,  that  are 
ready  to  die!"  It  is  each  man's  own  individual 
affair,  ^o  one  else  (save  Grod)  knows  the  measure 
of  the  decline  of  your  spiritual  state  better  than 
yourselfl  You,  surely,  must  know  it.  Then  turn 
the  eye  inwardly  upon  yourself.  How  fares  it 
with  the  garrison  of  the  soul  P  It  still  holds  out, 
but  with  diminished  forces  — "  the  things  that 
remain."  Then  pour  in  supplies,  for  these  are 
as  much  needed  for  the  soul  as  the  commissariat 


and  ammunition  are  needed  by  the  army  in  the 
battle-field. 

What  then  is  our  individual  state  P  At  what 
degree  of  cold  or  keat  does  the  thermometer  ef 
the  soul  register  our  spiritual  atmosphere  ?  Are 
we  up  to  the  mark  P  Is  our  vigour  increased  or 
decreased  P  Have  we  asked  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion P  or  do  we  care  to  make  inquiry  at  all  ?  Our 
hope,  through  grace,  is  in  *'  the  things  that  re- 
main." The  "  few  names  "  in  Sardis  mean,  in  our 
own  individual  selves,  the  few  thoughts  that  we 
retain  of  God ;  the  few  prayers  that  now  and  then 
we  offer ;  the  few  stray  feelings  and  emotions  that 
occasionally  remind  us  that  all  sense  of  religion 
has  not  left  us.  These  I  would  have  you  to 
"  strengthen."  Every  man  has  some  religion  left 
in  him;  and  the  little  religion  we  have  renders 
us  responsible.  That  "  little,"  if  only  used  aright, 
would  inci*ease,  as  the  talents  did,  and  be  for 
ourselves  and  for  God  to  rejoice  in. 

"The  things  that  remain  "  are  a  capital  to  start 
from,  afresh  and  anew.  It  may  be  a  small  begin- 
ning ;  but  have  not  princely  fortunes  been  made 
from  small  beginnings,  by  use,  and  thrift,  and 
industry,  and  watchfulness  P  Keep  then  an  eye 
upon  yourself;  in^itute  inquiry  at  times;  mark 
the  ebb  and  flow,  the  rise  and  fall,  of  your  spiritual 
tides ;  and  all  will  be  well.  But  close  your  eyes 
to  your  own  best  interests ;  neglect  the  gift  that 
is  in  thee ;  bury  thy  talent  out  of  thy  sight ;  and 
woe  is  the  day  of  such  folly  and  neglect ! 

And  these  are  the  germ  within  the  man,  to  be 
"  strengthened  "  and  developed,  lest  they  diminish 
and  die.  All  spiritual  strength  needs  this  re- 
plenishing, just  as  physical  strength  also  does. 
The  spirit  of  man  is  subject  to  wear  and  tear  and 
loss,  and  it  needs  fresh  food  and  fuel  to  feed  it. 
And  this  is  to  be  supplied  from  time  to  time,  the 
"daily  bread"  and  nourishment  of  the  soul.  All 
ordinances  and  means  of  grace  are  temporary, 
declining  in  force  and  fading  in  the  power  of  their 
results.  They  must,  therefore,  be  oft  repeated  and 
renewed.  Filled  to-day,  I  hunger  to-morrow,  and 
must  be  fed  again ;  and  thus  the  effect  of  means 
of  grace  doth  also  deoline,  and  the  soul  must 
needs  have  more.  Life  is  like  a  dark  road,  and  the 
spiritual  life  is  also  dark  at  times.  Along  this 
darksome  path  are  the  street-lamps,  not  all  clus- 
tered together,  but  placed  at  intervals ;  these  are 
the  ordinances  and  the  means  of  grace.  And  after  ^ 
we  have  passed  this  lamp,  its  light  gradually 
decreases  and  declines,  and,  lo  !  another  lamp 
begins  to  grow  upon  the  sight ;  and  our  shadows 
are  reversed,  as  the  old  light  fades  and  the  new 
one  nears  to  view.  Far  from  the  light,  the  rays 
are  faint  and  feeble,  and  scarcely  reach  at  all ; 
yet  are  these  rays  "  the  things  that  remain." 
Let  us  draw  nearer  to  the  light,  and  we  shall 
see  all  things  plainly. 
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PRIVATE   AND    CONFIDENTIAL. 

BY  THE  KEY.  Tf.  M.  STATHAM,  AUTHOS  OP  "  VORDS  OY  HELP/*   ETC. 


CEUBLTY. 

|EAD     over     heels  !  —  what     a    fall! 

Let   QS    come   down    from  the  cliffs 

and    see  !     *  Poor  fellow/    you  say  ? 

Well,  I*m  not  quite  certain  of  that. 

The  donkey  has  thrown  him  in  an 
awkward   place — very.     These  broken  pieces  of 
rock  on  the  beach  are  certainly  not  the  softest 
pillows  to  fall  on,   though    they    have   often  a 
loose  sea-weed  covering  which  smooths  over  their 
rough  angularities;  but  head  first  on  to  any  of 
them  is  not  a  pleasant  sensation  at  any  rate.    He 
is  not  stunned,  though ;  he  has  picked  hiniiself  up 
somehow,  so  he  is  not  senseless,  that's  one  thing. 
"  Well,  young  man,  are  you  hurt  very  much  ? 
'Shaken   a  little,'  you  say.     No  doubt,  for  you 
came  down  with  a  sharpish  crack.    '  Awkward, 
obstinate  beast, '  you  say ;   *  you'll   lay  into  him 
now.'   Not  exactly,  my  fine  fellow,  or  we'll  have  you 
up  at  the  police  court.    What's  that  on  the  poor 
beast's  side  ?    Why,  it's  blood  I    *  You  only  pinned 
him  a  bit/  you  say,  'to  make  him  go.'    Pinned 
him  1  ay,  yes,  you  did,  and  a  jdetestable  piece  of 
cruelty  you  were  guilty  of.    W hy,  the  poor  creature 
is  pierced  in  more  than  half-a-dozen  places!    You 
ought  to  be  richly  ashamed  of  yourself,  young 
man,  and  I  hope  the  donkey  proprietor  will  pro- 
secute you.    Perhaps  then  you  would  be  bailed 
off,  or  only  fined ;  for  English  law  has  not  yet  be- 
come a  law  of  equity  concerning  cruelty.    Come, 
come,  it's  no  good  your  getting  into  a. white  heat 
of  passion ;  you  richly  deserved  your  crack  on 
the  rocksy  and  you've  got  off  a  deal  easier  than  the 
poor  donkey  has.      'Thick-skinned  beasts,  they 
don't  feeV  you  say.    How  would  you  like  a  pin 
stuck  deep  into  your  flesh,  young  man?  and  how 
can  yon  tell  what  donkey-sensation  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  skin  ?     '  You'll  square  up  to  me  in  a 
minute,'  will  you,  *  if  I  don't  hold  my  jaw ! '    Try 
it,  my  man.     Cruel  people  are  generally  cowards, 
itnd  though  Pm  a  parson,  as  you  say,  I'm  not 
altogether  a  coward ;  only  1  shouldn't  trouble  my- 
self to  battle  with  such  as  you,  but  simply  ask 
my  friend  liere  to  help  me  hand  you  over  to  the 
police.  Be  off  with  you !  and  think  yourself  lucky 
if  you  don't  hear  of  the  matter  again. 

"  Now  that  coarse  customer  has  gone,  Martin, 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  laws  affecting 
cruelty  in  England.  I  fancy  you  are  one  of  the 
pessimist  legislators,  and  think  law  should 
do  as  little  as  it  can,  and  bo  confined  to  as 
limited  a  sphere  as  possible.  '  Certainly  you 
do,  and  you  think  society  must  protect  itself 
against  adulteration  and  cruelty,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  for    if  law  becomes  too  paternal. 


society  is  weakened  in  its  self-governing  powers.* 
Oh  (  that's  it,  is  it,  Martin  P    And  tell  me  how 
society  i&  to  protect  itself  in  a  case  like  this.   It's 
all  very  well  to  advocate  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
all  that  sort  of  stuff;  but  who  is  to  constitate  the 
Nemesis  to  punish  a  fellow  like  that  P    Here  yoa 
and  I  are  quite  powerless,  unless  we  caned  him 
ourselves,  and  took  the  consequences.    The  &ci  is 
that  cruelty  is  on  the  increase  in  England,  and 
something  must  be  dime  to  prevent  it  andtopimi^ 
it.    Now  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  the  loose 
ideas  you  have  been  giving  vent  to  lately  in  oertun 
of  your  papers  and  speeches,  about  the  ultimate 
principles  of  liberty,  and  bo  forth.     The  *  lot^lone ' 
theory  is  one  of  £he  easiest  to  be  eloqueat  aboat, 
but  one  of  the  most  pemicioua  to  apply.   *0h! 
but  we  shall  be  everlastingly  harassed  and  iniwd 
if  bumbledom  and  beadledom  in  general  are  to  be 
increased.    Shall  we  P    I  doubt  that  vekj  moch.  I 
don't  know  why  amateur  artists  ehould  chalk  heidi 
on  church  doors,  or  why  lively  boys  should  pro- 
duce elaborate  etchings  on  Mr.  Briggs's  cisjm 
gates,  with  the  epigram,  *  Brings  is  a  fool ! '  irritten 
underneath.    Bumbledom  may  be  laughed  at  ^^ 
eccentric  foUies;    but  I  prefer  in    such  a  eas: 
bumbledom  to  boys.   I  for  one  believe  that  we  mu^ 
some  public   prosecutors,  espeoially   for  croelty. 
The  position,  for  instance,  of  women  has  been  an 
old-world  difficulty  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  8ono7. 
And  as  the  law  stands  in  its  present  ridicnksitT. 
a  man  may  give  efdtoMe  puntgkment  to  his  irifel 
Why,  almost  every  newspaper  contains  heartrend- 
ing accounts  of  wife-starving  and  wife-beating ;  ud 
when  the  hideous  tyrants  by  courtesy  called  b^^ 
bands  pound  their  wives  into  jellies,  juries  often 
pronounce  it  manslaughter  only,  and  where  dea:h 
does  not  ensue,  but  only  the  loss  of  front  teeck 
with  a  broken  iCrm  and  a  fraotared  skuU,  then 
the  punishment  ranges  from  two  to  ftmr  months. 
And  then  think  of  the  mass  of  cases  which  do  w- 
result  in  gross  disfigurement,   or  in  more  &&) 
results — ^they  scarcely  come  into  oar  courts  at  C 
Doubtless,  drink  does  it,  the  root  of  the  erTt  ^ 
there,  but  the  fact  remains  that  when  done,  tber^  d 
a  thing  is  often  punished  ten  times  more  serioosH 
than  cruelty  to  persons.    If  the  law  is  not  to  b: 
more  active  in  this  direction,  do  yon  think  i:-^ 
easier  now  than  of  old  to  step  in  between  mas  &cd 
wife?    Wouldyot*  do  that,  Martin  P    •  Not  exacrlv/ 
you  say;  'but  the  everlasting intermeddlinsr of ia» ' 
would  be  a  greater  evil  than  cruelty.*    Woatd  :j 
indeed  ?  You  see,  Martin,  the  cruel^  is  not  trici 
onyottt  so  you  are  scarcely  a  good  expositor  ofv.^ 
case.    Then  take  the  dumb  animals.     I  knoff  ^ ' 
have  an  admirable  society  for  their  protectioD  ^ 
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such  cases ;  but  how  slender  are  its  resources, 
and  how  limited  its  range.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  suppose  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cases 
come  within  its  range.  Here  are  over-driven  under- 
fed beasts  of  burden  every  day  around  us ;  here 
are  coarse  fellows  jagging  the  bits  of  cart-horses 
with  tender  mouths ;  and  here  on  these  sea-side 
sands,  day  by  day  through  the  season^  are  these 
poor  donkeys  hacked  and  whacked  and  kicked, 
and  nobody  interferes.  Look  at  the  sights  here 
daily !  Why,  even  the  poor  horses,  meekest  and 
gentlest  and  most  obedient  of  animals,  become 
obstinate — as  well  they  may  do  in  this  sad  employ. 
Here  at  mid- day  when  the  excursion  trains  come  in, 
the  streams  of  visitors  pour  down  to  the  sands.  A 
crowd  of  holiday-makers  want  amusement.  Forth- 
with great  heavy  fellows,  whose  boots  nearly  touch 
the  sands  bestride  these  poor  donkeys,  and  begin 
to  belabour  them  with  heavy  sticks,  and  to  hack 
their  jaws  as  though  they  were  made  of  leather, 
and  Christian  people  laugh  at  the  fun  when  the 
company  of  women  with  hats  half-blown  off,  and 
men  out  for  a  holiday,  gallop  by  shouting  and 
screaming  to  each  other.  Why,  if  we  saw  such 
sights  in  some  countried  we  should  illustrate 
hecUhendom  by  them. 

"  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  too.  Public 
authority  should  stop  beggars  in  cold  piercing 
weather  carrying  out  little  children  as  mute  appeals 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  public.  i)osed  with  lau- 
danum, or  schooled  into  obedieiice,  these  little 
ones  shiver  and  die.  But  the  entire  subject  wants 
fuU  consideration.  Why  should  we  have  a  com- 
mittee of  Parliament  on  coals  and  not  have  a 
conunittee  on  cruelty  ?  It  would  tell  on  rich  and 
X>oor  alike;  on  merciless  pigeon-shooting  and 
detestable  steeple-chasing,  and  on  wife-beating  and 
cruelty  to  dumb  animals  in  general.  It's  all  very 
well,  Martin,  to  say  that  this  is  my  '  craze '  just 
now,  and  that  keeping  one  subject  before  the  eye 
for  too  long  a  time  shuts  out  others ;  but  the  difi^- 
<nilty  in  this  England  of  ours,  is  to  keep  one  sub- 
ject before  the'pubHc  eye  long  enough  to  make  us 
energetic  and  active  enough  about  it :  and  then, 


to  hinder  all,  we  have  gentlemen  of  ability  like 
yourself  depressing  all  efforts  by  your  elaborate 
theses  on  the  ultimate  principles  of  liberty.  The 
everybody-doing-as-they-like  principle  is  likely 
enough  to  end  in  disaster  some  day.  You  cannot 
attend  a  court  of  justice,  great  or  small,  without 
noticing  that  there  is  a  multitude  whose  motto, 
in  cases  of  wife-beating  is,  '  One's  as  bad  as  the 
other,*  and  who  hope  the  accused  will  get  off. 
How  these  fellows  who  have  half-murdered  their 
wives  wince  and  howl  if  they  get  the  *  cat ! '  and 
how  seldom  they  do  get  any  such  measures 
of  justice  at  all !  I  tell  you  what,  Iklartin,  the 
path  of  England  must  be  in  the  line  of .  social 
regeneration,  or  else  all  other  measures  to  ensure 
progress  will  be  delusive  and  ineffective.  These 
measures  are  all  right  enough  and  wise  enough 
in  their  place;  but  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  inhumanity  may  continue  to  exist, 
and  may  develop  in  the  most  atrocious  forms  of 
cruelty,  unless  the  public  conscience  is  quickened 
to  make  cruelty  of  all  sorts  a  heinous  criihe.  I 
know  law  cajmot  touch  the  worst  forms  of  cruelty 
— such  as  neglect  and  contumely,  and  inward 
heart-breakings  ;  but  it  can  and  ought  to  be 
severe  upon  the  rampant  cruelties  of  the  present 
day.  '  We  are  not  so  bad,*  you  say,  *  as  in  the  old 
Coliseum  and  gladiator  days  of  Rome.'  Very 
likely  not,  my  friend,  but  Ova  has  been  bom  into 
the  world  since  then,  who  has  taught  humanity 
that  *  blessed  are  the  merciful,'  and  whose  ancient 
prophets  declared  that  'they  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain.'  There  is  a 
reporter  behind  who  has  heard  our  Private  and 
Confidential,  but  as  there  is  nothing  that  reflects 
on  you  personally,  my  true  and  most  kind-hearted 
friend,  but  only  on  your  '  least  possible '  of  law, 
we  need  not  mind  his  reproduction  of  our  talk. 
My  only  hope  is  that  multitudes  more  wiU  do 
their  best  to  chide,  to  check,  and  punish  cruelty 
whenever  they  have  opportunity — for  in  a  Chris- 
tian sense  every  woman  is  our  sister,  every  child 
is  our  own,  and  the  cattle  in  a  thousand  streets 
are  God's." 
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MARY  OF  NAZARETH, 
'*  Blessed  art  ihoa  among  womeivl  "—Luke  i.  28. 


\  LEST  among  women,  hail !    We  fear  no  shame 
To  mention  thee  with  lore  and  reyerenoe 

meet. 

Since  the  archangel  from  his  bright  retreat 
Came  down  to  breathe  a  blessing  on  thy  name. 
Imperfect  were  our  roll  of  Christian  fame. 
Oar  women  of  the  Bible,  did  not  thou. 
Whose  lot  it  was  above  thy  Christ  to  bow. 
And  teach  His  lips  thy  mother's  name  to  frame. 
Its  ranks  adorn.     O  blessM,  not  above. 


But  womankind  among ;  thy  Babe^idored 
Brought    joys    ungpiessed,    but    brought     the 
piercing  sword 
To  chasten  thy  fond  heart.     Mistaken  love 
Hails  thee  Madonna.     Our  respect  to  prove 

We  name    thee    simply   woman.      Light    ^nd 

shade. 
Just  -like  our  own,  above  thy  pathway  played. 
Yet  hovwed  over  all  Heaven's  calm,  peace-boding 
dove.  M.  D. 
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€HAPTEB   XU. 
TING  done  ker  best  to  secure 
the  doctor's  fittendance,  Una, 
burdened  with  the  child,  who 
lay  a  cold  heavy  weight  in 
>  arms,  and  impeded  by  her 
a  wet,  trailing  garments,  went 
as  quickly  as  she  could  to 
cottage  the  boy  had  pointed 
loor  was  open,  and  she  walked 
0  a  room,  which  even  her  first 
showed   her  was   singularly 
its  arrangements,  to  edmilar 
iie  cottages  she  had  already 
Tisited.    Although  the  wide  hearth  was  evidently 
used  for  cooking  purposes,  the  remainder  of  the 
room  was  furnished  and  ornamented  with  a  degree 
of    meretricious    luxury,    which   was    strangely    at 
variance  with  the  appearance  of  the  house  and  its 
size.     Ghkudy  curtains  hung  on  either  side  of  the 
window,  damask -covered    sofas    and   chairs    stood 
against  the  walls ;  gilt-framed  pictures  were  placed 
around,  and  wherever  there  was  a  vacant  comer  it 
was  filled  up  with  great  green  boughs,  evidently 
freshly  cut.  which  made  the  whole  place  seem  like  a 
garden  bower.    Through  an  open  door  at  one  side,  a 
little  room  could  be  seen,  fitted  up  as  a  study  with 
well-filled  bookshelves  on  all  sides,  and  a  writing- 
table  in  the  centre  strewn  witii  papers. 

At  the  open  window  of  the  room  Una  had  entered 
stood  Ashtaroth,  the  gipsy  wife  of  Edwards,  engaged 
in  stringing  some  glittering  beads  on  a  silken  thread. 
She  was  a  most  striking-looking  woman,  both  in  her 
dress  and  personal  appearance.  Though  splen4idly 
handsome,  with  a  richness  of  colouring  which  made 
the  English  girl  look  like  a  pale  ghost  beside  her,  she 
had  an  expression  at  once  fierce  and  haughty  on  her 
scornful  red  lips  and  in  her  dark,  flashing  eyes.  Her 
hair,  of  the  most  intense  block,  was  gathered  up  in 
thick  masses  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  a  ponderous 
gold  arrow  was  thrust  through  it  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  She  wore  a  scarlet  petticoat  and  purple  jacket, 
both  embroidered  with  gold,  over  a  white  garment, 
which  was  fastened  at  the  throat  with  a  jewel  of  some 
sparkling  kind,  and  which  had  long  hanging  sleeves, 
revealing  her  brown  arms  covered  with  bracelets. 

The  moment  Una's  tired  feet  sounded  within  the 
room,  Ashtaroth  turned  with  a  quickness  of  movement 
which  showed  that  her  hearing  must  have  been 
singularly  acute. 

At  once  her  glance  fell  ux>on  the  child ;  his  head 
hanging  over  Una's  arm,  and  showing,  as  his  wet  hair 
fell  back,  that  his  lips  were  blanched  and  his  eyes 
dosed.    Uttering  a  wild  piercing  cry,  the  g^ip^  made 


one  bound  towards  Miss  Dysart,  and  literally  tore 
the  child  from  her  hold,  and  pressed  him  franticaUj 
to  her  breast,  exdaiming,  "My  boy  i  my  ti-eaeure! 
he  is  dead— he  is  dead ! "  Then  turning  with  an 
almost  murderous  look  in  her  great  clack  eyes  upon 
Una,  she  exclaimed,  "What  have  you  done  to  him? 
If  it  is  you  that  have  kUled  him,  I  will  strangle  jou 
where  you  stand." 

"Why  should  I  kill  him  ?"  said  Una,  quietly;  "on 
the  contrary,  I  have  tried  to  save  him.  He  fell  into 
the  river,  and  I  swam  out  to  him  and  caught  him 
before  he  sank.  He  is  not  dead,  I  am  nearly  certain, 
for  I  could  feel  his  heart  beat  as  he  lay  in  my  arms ; 
but  unless  we  use  means  for  his  restoration  at  once, 
he  is  very  likely  to  die.  You  are  almost  mothering 
him,  and  he  needs  air  and  warmth." 

"  Oh,  save  him !  save  him !  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  for  him,"  said  the  woman  impulsivdty.  "  Tell 
me  how  to  restore  him ;  I  will  do  all  yoa  bid  me. 
only  don't  let  him  die.  My  jewel !  my  lfaaric€ ! " 
and  her  chest  heaved  convulsively. 

Una's  prompt  energy  and  good  sense  wet«  at  work 
in  a  moment. 

"  Get  a  blanket  made  hot  to  wrap  Mm  in,  and 
some  Inrandy,  and  I  will  take  off  his  wet  clothes. 
Lay  him  down  on  the  sofa." 

Ashtaroth  obeyed  without  a  word;  and  so  quick  and 
clever  was  she  in  all  her  proceedings,  that  in  a  verr 
few  minutes  they  had  the  child  in  a  glow  ef  heat, 
and  Una  was  forcing  a  spoonful  of  hot  brandy-and- 
water  between  his  closed  teeth,  while  his  mother,  by 
her  direction,  kept  up  an  incessant  friction  of  his 
limbs.  Their  efforts  were  soon  quite  successful ;  be 
began  to  breathe  strongly,  and  moved  under  bis 
heavy  coverings,  while  the  colour  camo  back  to  bis 
lips.  Finally  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  after  looting^ 
round  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bewildered  manner, 
asked  in  a  feeble  voice  where  his  boat  was. 

At  the  sound  of  the  little,  sighing  voice,  the  gip^ 
woman  went  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  as  wild  and  im- 
pulsive as  her  grief  had  been  fierce.  She  dasped 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  showered  kisses  up<m 
him,  half  crying,  half  laughing ;  while  Una,  who  had 
been  kneeling  beside  the  sofsk,  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
stood  looking  on  at  the  scene  with  a  smfle,  w^ 
pleased  that  she  had  been  able  to  restore  sach  a 
deeply-prized  child  to  the  poor  passionate  mother. 

Suddenly,  just  at  this  juncture,  there  came  a  Toiee, 
in  breathless  tones,  hoarse  with  agitation,  that  ex- 
claimed, "  Is  the  child  dead  ? — is  Maurice  Edward* 
dead?"  and  the  next  moment  Humphrey  Atherstc:<' 
had  crossed  the  threshold,  with  an  eager,  rapid  step, 
and  stood  within  the  room. 
He  paused,  stricken,  apparently,  with  some  stiaag^ 
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emotion  at  the  sight  which  presented  itself  to  him. 
Una  Djsart  stood  before  him^  her  long  hair,  dripping 
-.vith  water,  falling  back  from  her  charming  face, 
which  was  now  Tory  pale,  though  her  eyes  were  bright 
with  excitement  and  pleasure.  She  had  neither  hat 
nor  jacket,  and  her  wet  clothes  clinging  round  her 
showed  that  she  had  been  completely  immersed  in 
the  river.  The  child  was  now  sitting  upon  the  sofa, 
laughin^^  as  his  mother  buried  her  face  on  his  breast, 
while  she  held  him  in  a  oonrulsiye  embrace,  and 
twistiug  his  hands  in  her  thick  black  hair. 

Ashtaroth  had  heard  the  new-comer's  question, 
however,  and  turning  round,  without  rising  from 
her  knees,  she  fixed  her  black  eyes,  glittering  with  a 
strange  expression,  upon  Atherstone's  face,  and  said, 
** No,  he  is  not  dead;  he  lives,  and  will  live;  but  he 
would  have  been  cold  and  dead — ^my  little  Maurice 
now — but  for  this  dear  beautiful  lady,  who  saved 
him.  Oh,  you  darling  lady! — you  darling!  I  will 
love  you  for  it  for  ever  !  I  will  remember  it  for  good 
to  you  as  long  as  I  live  !"  She  had  flung  her  arms 
round  Una  as  she  spoke,  and  was  kissing  her  hands 
with  impassioned  ardour.  Presently,  however,  she 
glanced  from  her  to  Atherstone,  her  forehead  con- 
tracted in  a  frown,  and  she  stopped  suddenly  in  her 
vehement  gratitude ;  but  as  the  little  child,  feeling 
quite  restored,  slid  off  the  sofa  and  stood  laughing 
beside  her,  wrapt  in  his  blanket,  her  face  softened, 
and  she  said,  with  a  concentrated  determination  which 
seemed  almost  too  great  for  tibe  occasion,  "  Yes,  I 
wiU  remember  it  for  good  to  you — whatever  you  may 
be  one  day.*' 

Atherstone,  meanwhile,  had  seemed  for  a  moment 
unable  to  understand  the  scene  on  which  he  had  so 
suddenly  entered ;  but  when  the  whole  truth  became 
plain  to  him,  he  said'  in  a  low  voice,  and  as  if  half 
unconscious  that  hj&  was  speaking  aloud,  *'  You  have 
saved  him,  Una  Dysart  \^-^ou  !*' 

Una  felt  that  there  was  more  in  his  tone  than  she 
could  understand;  but  she  answered  lightly^  *'I 
suppose  you  are  surprised  at  the  extent  of  my  ac- 
complishments ;  you  did  not  know  that  I  could  swim. 
But  I  am  so  thankful  I  was  at  hand  to  rescue  the 
poor  little  fellow.  Little  Maurice,  you  must  not  go 
and  play  alone  by  the  river-side  any  more,"  she 
continued,  stooping  do?m  and  kissing  the  child,  who 
caught  hold  of  her  wet  hair,  and  held  her  face  close 
to  his  with  a  merry  laugh,  saying,  "  Lady's  all  wet, 
too ;  lady  went  in  the  river  with  me." 

Then  Atherstone  started,  like  a  man  waking  from 
•  a  dream,  exclaiming,  "  Miss  Dysart,  you  ate  running 
a  terrible  risk  by  remaining  in  your  wet  clothes; 
you  may  get  some  serious  illness.  You  must  change 
at  once;  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Edwards  can  supply  you 
with  some  temporary  dress,  and  I  will  go  and  bring 
the  carriage  to  take  you  home." 

"  It  will  be  better  for  me  to  walk,"  said  Una;  "  I 
shall  get  warm  much  quicker — and  I  do  believe  that  j 
good  boy  has  found  my  hat,"  she  added,  "  which  is  I 


better  fortune  than  I  expected ; "  for  the  lad  she  bad 
sent  to  the  doctor's  walked  in  at  the  same  moment, 
holding  it  with  her  jacket  in  his  hand. 

He  ^ent  stolidly  up  to  Una,  and  pointing  to 
Atherstone,  said,  "  I  could  not  get  the  doctor,  so  I 
sent  he.*' 

"It  is  true,"  said  Atherstone;  "  I  met  him  coming 
away  from  the  doctor's  door,  much  disappointed,  and 
he  asked  me  to  come  here  because  Edwards's  child 
had  been  drowned ;  but  he  did  not  mention  you,  so 
I  was  struck  by  surprise  when  I  saw  you." 

'*  I  found  these  atop  of  the  bushes  by  the  river ; 
I  expects  they're  yourn,"  said  the  boy  to  Una. 

"Yes,  indeed,  they  aref  *  she  answered,  taking  pos- 
session of  her  goods  very  gladly;  "and  you  must 
come  to  Yale  House  this  evening  to  be  rewarded  for 
all  these  good  deeds.^  l?bw,  Mrs.  Edwards,  can  you 
give  me  something  to  put  on  for  &  few  hours,  till  I 
can  reach  home  P" 

"  You  may  have  everything  I  possess/'  said  the 
gipsy  impulsively,  and  catching  bold  of  Una's  hand, 
she  drew  her  away  into  another  room. 

Atherstone  sat  down  to  wait  for  her,  and  leant  his 
head  on  his  hand  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  despon- 
dency. The  child  had  placed  hiynaelf  on  a  stool  jost 
opposite,  his  sharp  eyes  peering  out  from  the  blanket 
in  which  he  was  enveloped,  and  hia  two  little  brown 
hands  planted  on  his  knees.  H^  stared  fixedly  at 
Atherstone,  who  seemed  scarcely  conacious  of  his 
presence,  and  after  having  maintained  this  deliberate 
contemplation  for  some  time»he  advanced  his  shrewd 
little  face  nearer  to  him  and  8ai4>  "I  aint  dead,  Mr. 
Atherstone." 

Atherstone  started*  and  then  looked  gpravely  down 
at  the  odd,  elfish  child  who  had  made  so  strange  a 
remark. 

"So  it  seems,  child/'  he  said;  "the  fates  have 
reserved  you  for  some  purpose;  whether  of  good  or 
evil  remains  to  be  seen/'  Then  rising,  he  walked 
moodily  up  and  down  the  room  tail  Una  reappeared, 
half  laughing,  half  blushing  at  her  own  strange 
costume,  in  which,  however,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
she  looked  v«sry  bewitching ;  a  scarlet  dress  of  Mrs. 
Edwards's  was  relieved  by  her  own  bhusk  velvet 
jacket  and  hat,  and  her  rich  chestnut  hair,  spread 
out  on  her  shoulders  to  dry,  framed  in  her  fair  face, 
on  which  there  was  now  a  brilliant  flush,  and  the 
soft,  bright  smile  which  was  one  of  her  greatest 
charms. 

Atherstone  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  wim  a  look  of 
the  most  intense,  wistful  sadness,  and  followed  her 
every  movement  as  she  knelt  down  beside  the  child 
and  playfully  took  leave  of  him. 

"  This  little  man  ought  to  go  to-  bed,  I  am  sure/' 
she  said,  looking  up  at  Ashtaroth ;  "  his  hands  are 
hot,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  growing  feverish/' 

"  He  shall  go,"  said  the  mother ;  but  her  eyes  were* 
fixed  on  Una,  not  on  the  child.  "  You  are  a  sweet;, 
kind  lady,"  she  continued,  "  and  it  is  your  good  star 
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brought  you  to  Asbtaroth'a  door  to-day  with  hep  son, 
rescued  from  the  dead,  in  your  arms;  there  will 
come  an  hour  when  I  shall  repay  yon.  The  daughter 
of  the  wandering  people  knows  how  to  curse/'  and 
she  glanced  at  Atherstone,  "  but  she  knows  also  how 
to  bless." 

"  It  is  enough  that  I  have  been  of  use,  I  am  very 
thankful  for  it,"  answered  Una,  putting  her  hand 
into  Ashtaroth's  trith  the  bright  frankness  peculiar 
to  her;  "I  hope  the  dear  little  fellow  will  not  suffer 
from  his  accident.  I  will  come  some  day  soon  to  see 
how  he  is." 

"Ay,  do;  I  will  make  you  welcome,  and  so  will 
the  child's  father.  It  is  not  every  one  whose  foot  he 
would  allow  to  pass  his  threshold,  but  for  you  there 
will  always  be  an  open  door.** 

She  bent  forward  and  kissed  Una  on  the  forehead, 
but  she  drew  herself  up,  silent  and  motionless,  when 
Atherstone  passed  her  to  follow  Miss  Dysart;  and 
he,  too,  merely  bent  his  head  without  speaking. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
Atherstone  walked  on  by  Una's  side,  uttering  no 
word  for  some  time,  and  she  did  not  like  to  break' 
the  silence—  only  looking  up  furtively  at  the  face  she 
was  learning  to  love  too  well,  and  feeling  a  great 
pang  at  her  heart  as  she  saw  the  deep  sadness  that 
overshadowed  it.  At  last  Humphrey  gave  a  heavy 
sigh. 

"  Life  is  very  inexplicable;"  he  said ;  *'  that  child 
rescued  from  almost  certain  death — ^and  by  you,  of 
all  people ! — this  is  mysterious  enough,  but  it  is  a 
darker  mystery  why  persons  continue  to  exist  whose 
influence  is  baleful  as  the  poisonous  )>la8ts  of  the 
desert  that  blight  and  bum  up  every  living  thing. 
Why  is  it  not  a  duty  instead  of  a  crime  to  destroy 
such  an  evil  power,  and  cast  it  out  from  the  earth — 
as  one  would  root  up  a  noxious  weed,  and  trample  it 
under  foot?" 

"You  are  thinking  of  the  man  you  hate,"  said 
Una. 

"  Yes,  of  Edwards — ^the  bane  of  my  whole  existence ; 
there  is  not  room  enough  in  this  world  for  him  and 
me  to  breathe  in." 

"I  wish  you  did  not  feel  this  terrible  hatred,"  said 
Una,  very  softly ;  "  it  seems  to  me  to  warp  your  true 
nature,  and  make  you  very  different  from  what  you 
would  othtjrwise  be." 

"It  does;  yon  are  right,  it  transforms  me  almost 
into  a  demon  at  times.  And  how  kindly  I  onoe  felt 
to  all  the  world !— unreserved,  trusting,  believing 
the  best  of  every  one.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  should 
hate  this  man,"  he  continued  vehemently,  "  when 
he  has  been  my  actual  destroyer,  making  earth  a 
barren  wilderness  for  me,  instead  of  the  bright  home 
fun  of  love  and  joy  it  can  be  to  other  men  ?  Why 
is  all  the  sweetness  of  life  to  be  for  ever  withheld 
from,  me  by  his  cruel  hands  ?    Do  you  think  it  is 


easy  to  look  on  happiness  which  never  can  be  mine  ? 
I  tell  yon  I  should  have  liked  to  have  died  to-day 
when  I  saw  your  tendemeas  to  that  child." 

The  vehemence  of  his  tone  scared  poor  Una,  aiki 
she  drooped  her  head,  literaUy  trembling.  Ather- 
stone saw  it,  and  in  a  moment  his  mood  changed 
completely. 

**  Forgive  me.  Miss  Dysart,"  he  said  in  the  softest 
tone ;  '*  I  was  inexcusable  in  saying  that  to  you;  but 
indeed  the  events  of  this  afternoon  have  so  greatly 
moved  me  that  I  have  not  been  master  of  myself. 
I  will  never  so  offend  you  again.  I  trust  you  for- 
give me  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said,  looking  up  brightly;  aadsmil' 
ing  baok  upon  her,  he  began  to  talk  on  other  subjects, 
exerting  all  his  powers  of  pleasing  to  such  good  pur- 
pose, that  she  secretly  regretted  intensely  when  their 
walk  came  to  an  end  at  the  gate  of  Vale  House. 

Colonel  Dysart  and  ]k£r.  Oanliffe  were  sauntering 
up  and  down  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  when 
Una  and  her  eompaaion  reached  the  gate,  and  the 
shrewd  Australian  watched  them  rather  critically  as 
they  took  leave  ol  each  other.  Atherstone  walked 
away  at  last  with  a  very  lingering  step,  and  Una, 
unconscious  that  she  was  obeerved,  stood  with  her 
gaze  fixed  on  his  tall,  stately  figure,  till  he  dis- 
appeared from  her  sight.  Then  she  turned  and 
came  slowly  along  the  avenue,  apparently  in  deep 
thought. 

"  It  seems  to  me.  Colonel  Dysart,"  said  Mr.  Cun- 
liffe,  "  that  even  if  the  duration  of  your  life  should 
be  much  shorter  than  I  trust  it  will  be,  the  period  of 
my  guardianship  would  be  likely  to  be  extremely 
brief — ^little  likely  indeed  to  come  into  action  at 
aU." 

Colonel  Dysart  looked  ronnd  at  him  inquiringly, 
and  by  a  glance,  Mr.  Oonliffe  indicated  Una,  who 
seemed  hardly  advancing,  so  very  slowly  did  she 
move,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 

"  That  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  is  at  this  moment 
thinking  very  kindly  indeed  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  parted  from  her." 

"Atherstone  I  do  you  really  mean "  then  the 

Colonel  checked  himself. 

"I  mean  that  I  think  she  is  likely  to  be  Mrs. 
Atherstone  as  speedily  as  possible,  provided  you  have 
no  olgection.'* 

"  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  it  might  not  be 
necessary  I  should  object,"  he  answered. 

"  Surely  it  is  not  the  first  time  the  idea  of  such 
a  possibility  has  occurred  to  you;  it  is  dear  that 
they  have  arrived  at  a  point  far  beyond  being  mere 
acquaintances  already,"  said  Mr.  Cunliffe. 

"I  thought  Atherstone  admired  her,  undoubtedly — 
every  one  must  have  seen  that  much ;  but  I  did  not 
contemplate  any  serious  result,  because  he  asserts 
so  positively,  as  I  am  told,  that  he  never  intends  to 
marry." 

"My  dear  sir!   have  you  lived  half  a  century  in 
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this  world  and  BtiU  feel  able  to  give  credence  to  a 
declaration  of  that  kind?  Such  resolntiona  only 
exist  to  be  blown  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  by  the 
least  breath  from  the  lips  of  a  charming  giri  like  your 
daughter." 

"  Of  course,  that  would  be  one's  general  idea  of 
the  matter;  but  there  seems  to  be  something  peculiar 
in  tlie  case  of  Atherstone.  He  has  systematioally 
published  this  intention  CTer  since  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  which  has,  I  believe,  caused  a  great  change  in 


your  hair  streaming  on  the  wind  in  this  eztraoidinary 
fashion?'* 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  makes  a  pleasant  variety  ?  '* 
she  said,  laughing;  "but  if  you  want  to  know  the 
exact  truth,  I  borrowed  my  dress  from  a  gipsy.** 

"Prem  a  gipsy!  what  have  you  been  about, 
child?" 

"Swimming  in  the  river,"  she  answered;  and  then 
very  briefly  and  simply  related  the  circumstances  of 
the   child's  rescue,    somewhat  to   Colonel  Dysort's 


him  in  all  ways,  and  roused  some  unpleasant  sus-  1  horror,  who  saw  very  clearly  what  a  risk  she  had 


picions  concerning  him." 

"  Suspicions !  of  what  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,  nor  can  any  one,  I  think ;  only  a 
general  sort  of  impression  that  everything  is  not 
straight  and  abovvboard  in  his  Ufe." 

"  Is  there  any  foundation  on  which  to  rest  such  a 
charge?" 

"None  whatever  that  I  know  of;  excepting,  that 
after  having  been  as  gay  and  frank  as  any  young 
fellow  could  be,  he  suddivnly  changed  into  a  cold, 
reserved  man,  who  shunned  society  and  amusement, 
and  declared  that  he  was  irrevocably  bent  on  a  life 
of  celibacy." 

"About  the  vaguest  grounds  for  a  criminal  charge 
I  ever  heard  of,"  said  Mr.  Cunliffe. 

"Nevertheless,  those  undefined  suspicionB  made 
me  feel,  when  you  first  broached  the  subject,  that  I 
might  hesitate  to  give  him  my  daughter." 
'  Is  his  position  in  other  respects  suitable  ?" 


run.  He  manifested  great  anxiety  about  her  all  the 
evening,  dreading  that  she  might  sufier  from  the 
chill.  But  his  fears  were  dispelled  the  next  morning. 
She  came  down  looking  bright  and  well,  and  in  no- 
wise disposed  to  forego  the  party  at  the  Northootes', 
where  she  well  knew  she  should  see  once  more  the 
face,  whose  haunting  beauty  came  now  between  her 
and  aU  the  brightness  of  the  world  she  once  enjoyed 
so  freely.  Her  father  wished  her  to  ride  out  with 
him  and  his  guest,  so  she  had  no  opportunity  of 
going  to  see  how  the  gipsy's  child  was ;  and  it  was 
the  first  question  she  asked  Atherstone  when  they 
met  in  the  Northootes'  drawing-room.  He  answered 
that  he  had  not  gone  to  the  house,  but  that  he  had 
sent  to  inquire  as  to  the  boy's  health,  and  had  been 
told  that  he  was  perfectly  recovered.  When  Ather- 
stone had  repeated  the  message,  he  went  back  a  few 
steps  from  the  post  he  had  at  first  occupied  with 
great  eagerness,  by  Una's  side,  and  leaning  agaiuft 


"  Entirely ;  he  has  a  large  income,  and  a  splendid  ;  the  wall  sUent  and  motionless,  he  seemed  to  resign  her 


old  place,  to  which  my  TJna,  as  it  happens,  has  taken 
a  great  fancy." 

A  smile  passed  over  Cunliife's  face.  "Yon  will  see 
her  installed  as  mistress  there,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken. But,  of  course,  before  that  comes  to  pass,  it 
behoves  you  to  make  him  yield  up  his  secrets  for 
your  satisfaction ;  perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to 
make  a  good  guess  at  them  now.  Is  he  likely  to 
oome  here  while  I  am  with  you  ?' 

"  He  often  calls,  and  he  has  come  more  frequently 
of  late,  which  fact  supports  your  theory  as  to  his 
feelings.  But  by  the  way,  I  think  Northcote  said 
this  morning  that  he  had  asked  him  to  meet  us  at 
dinner  to-morrow,  so  you  will  see  him  there.  J  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  he  had  invited  him,  for  Mrs. 
Northcote  maintains  most  strongly  that  he  must 
have  committed  some  hidden  crime.'^ 

"  Probably  she  has  a  private  spite  against  him," 
said  Cunliffe ;  *' women  cannot  reason  upon  general 
grounds;  they  always  have  some  personal  motive." 

"  Una,  my  child,  you  arrive  just  in  time  to  hear 
Mr.  Cunlifie  making  the  most  ungallant  speech,"  said 
Colonel  Dysart,  as  his  daughter  came  up  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  terrace.  "You  must  take  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of 
what  in  the  world 


to  Herv^  Crichton's  very  demonstrative  attentions. 
Mrs.  Northcote  glanced  at  him  once  or  twice,  with» 
as  Will  expressed  it,  "  all  manner  of  thunder  and 
lightning  in  her  aspect,"  while  Mr.  Northo6te,  who 
was  looking  extremely  meek  and  depressed,  moved 
imeasily  in  his  vicinity,  and  was  evidently  greatly 
relieved  when  Mr.  Cunlifi'e  asked  him  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Atherstone.  The  two  men 
conversed  together  till  dinner  was  announced^  and 
then,  as  the  party  was  not  large,  found  themselves 
side  by  side  once  more,  with  Una>  whom  Hervey  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  in,  seated  opposite  to  them. 

Cunliffe  was  very  agreeably  impressed  by  the  man 
of  whom  he  had  heard  such  doubtful  accounts.  He 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  a  mind  of  no 
small  depth* and  power,  and  as  he  glonocd  at  the 
dark  noble  face,  he  found  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  had  ever  acted  in  any  mean  or  unworthy 
manner.  Nevertheless,  he  was  bent  on  testing 
Atherstone^  so  far  as  he  could,  and  he  gradually  led 
the  conversation  round  to  the  case  of  a  man  whose 
crimes,  long  marvellously  concealed,  had  originated 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  trials  of  a  few  years  pre- 
viously.   The  criminal  had  been  in  a  high  position 


your  order.  Bnt>  my  dear,  I  — ^known  and  esteemed  in  the  best  society,  and  with 
is  the  meaniag  of  your  extra- '  a  reputation  which  seemed  in  every  way  perfectly 
ordinaui^  costume  ?  surely  you  do  not  habitually  go  |  unassailable.  At  last,  however,  an  accidental  droum- 
about  in  a  scarlet  robe  trimmed  with  yellow,  and    stance  betrayed  him,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he 
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had  been  oaxrying  on  a  gigantic  system  of  fraud,  and 
finally  it  was  proved  that  he  had  not  stopped  short 
of  murder,  in  order  to  pat  an  end  to  an  existence 
which  was  dangerous  to  his  own  safety. 

After  they  had  diacnssed  the  case  for  some  time, 

Atherstone  talkiiig  of  it  with  entire  ease  and  freedom, 

Mr,  Cnnliffe  mentioned  that  he  had  heard  of  it  when 

he  was  in  Melbourne ;    "  and,"  he  added,  "  I  must 

say,  what  struck  me  most  was  the  idiotic  blindness 

of  those  who  were  connected  with  him  in  business 

matters  for  so  many  years.    I  do  not  know  if  you 

recollect  that,  on  one  occasion,  almost  at  the  vetj 

commeacement  of  his  career,  they  were  aware  that 

in  some  one  matter  of  no  great  importance,  he  had 

aeied  falsely ;  not  so  as  to  involve  any  serious  result, 

but  falsely;    definitely  and  distinctly.     After  that, 

they  ought,  not  only  never  to  have  trusted  him  again, 

but  to  have  been  prepared  to  see  him  reach  any 

amount  of  fraudulent  villany." 

"A  hard  doctrine,  indeed!"  said  Atherstone, 
"harder  than  any  which  I  should  have  imagined  had 
ever  been  promulgated  by  the  most  intolefaut  sects. 
Boes  not  every  system  admit  the  possibility  of  a  man 
repenting  of  a  first  misdeed,  so  thoroughly  as  to 
maintain  his  integrity  tmimpeaohed  ever  after  ?" 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  ethics  but  of  facts.    All 
my  experience,  which  is  not  small  in  such  matters, 
goes  to  prove  that  unless  a  man  holds  with  indomit* 
able  grasp  to  the  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity  oi 
inviolate   honour,  and  unswerving  truth,  there  is 
really  no  barrier  whatever  between  himself  and  the 
lowest  depths  of  falsity  and  baseness.    A  fortunate 
concurrence  of  circumstances  may  keep  him  from* 
taking  the  descending  track ;  but  If  he  have  once 
fallen  from  the  pure  pinnacle  of  unblemished  prin- 
ciple, and  lost  his  own  self-respect,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  speedily  go  down  hill  with  as  much  ease 
as  rapidity." 


Atherstone  was  quite  silent  for  a  few  moments,  then 
he  resumed,  <*  There  is  another  side  to  the  question, 
Mr.  Cunliffe ;  moral  laws  are  after  all  to  a  certain 
extent  arbitrary.  Can  you  not  imagine  the  possibility 
of  a  man,  perfectly  upright  and  honourable,  finding 
himself  in  such  an  extraordinary  conflict  of  duties 
that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  are  wholly 
confused,  and  an  offence  against  the  received  code  as 
to  truth  and  justice  becomes  a  higher  virtue  than  the 
maintenance  of  a  principle  which  could  only  catise 
serious  and  extensive  evil  ?** 

"The  end  justifying  the  means,  as  theologians 
define  it.  No,  Mr.  Atherstone,  such  a  course  can 
never  be  either  excusable *or  successful ;  it  is  only  a 
warped  judgment,  biassed  probably  by  some  strong 
personal  consideration  that  could  ever  imagine  con- 
fusion in  the  well-defined  lines  ot  right  and  wrong 
in  matters  of  equity;  and  unless  the  offender  could 
control  all  the  events  of  the  future  and  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  his  crooked  pdi^,  he  would  be 
quite  certain  to  see  his  purpose  overthrown  by  some 
combination  of  oizoomstanoee  on  which  it  was  wholly 
impossible  he  could  have  calculated;  whereas  actions 
fiowing  from  a  simple  sense  of  right  and  justice  are 
as  certain  to  reach  their  due  and  logical  result  as 
rivers  are  to  run  into  the  sea." 

At  this  moment  the  ladies  rose,  and  as  Atherstone 
moved  to  open  the  door  for  them,  Cunliffe  looked 
after  him  muttering,  "He  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  with 
a  high-toned  mind,  and  the  pride  of  Lucifer ;  but  he 
has  his  secret*  and  it  is  not  altogether  an  innocent 
one.  If  he  gets  little  TJna,  however,  I  believe  she 
may  set  him  straight.  She  is  safe  to  find  it  out,  and 
she  is  as  pure-heuted  a  girl  as  ever  breathed; "  and 
with  that  Mr.  Cunliffe  sat  down  to  his  wine,  fully 
determined  that  neither  then  nor  at  any  future  time 
would  he  be  an  adverse  influence  between  Atherstone 
and  Una.  {To  be  eotUwued,) 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS    FOR   SCHOOL   AND  HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.     Second  Skbies.  No  15.    Christ.  Pabt  XII.    Christ  Teaching  bt  parables. 


Scripture  io  he  read — Luke  arom.  1 — 14. 

I  WO  kinds  of  parables  have  already  been 

spoken  about — those  describing  natural 

objects,  and  those  taken  from  life-stories. 

What  did  the  last  set  of  parables  teach? 

When  the  penitent  does  return  to  Ood, 
what  does  be  do  ?  Which  parable  taught  the  kind 
of  prayer  used?  To-day  shall  speak  of  two  more 
parables  abont  prayer. 

L  Pkax  virrPHOUT  gxasiko.  (Bead  1 — 8.)  Ask  the 
children  what  a  parable  is— given  last  lesson.  This 
a  just  anch  an  earthly  story  as  might  happen 
iny  day  in  the  East.  Remind  of  Samuel's  sons  (1 
Jam.  viii.  8),  who  took  bribes  j— of  Pilate  who  oruci- 
Led  Jeaaa  to  please  the  chief  priests  (Matt.  xiEviL 


22«  23).  Now  question  upon  the  story.  Picture  the 
widow  with  no  one  to  take  up  her  case ;  oppressed 
by  her  adversary — ^perhaps  sued  wrongly  for  some 
debt — coming  to  the  judge  day  by  day ;  the  judge 
surrounded  by  friends,  officers,  flatterers ;  the  woman 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  near ;  at  last  obtains  a  hear- 
ing ;  but«  to  her  dismay,  judge  refuses  to  help  her — too 
much  trouble ;  i>erhap6  her  adversary  a  friend  of  his 
own.  She,  not  daunted,  comes  again;  pleads  again; 
at  last  not  only  heard  but  helped ;  why  ?  because 
judge  getting  tired  of  her  coming,  wearied  by  her. 
Let  children  contrast  this  judge  with  God.  For  texts 
speaking  of  God  as  judge,  see  Gen.  xviii.  25;  Ps.  vii. 
11;  iz.  8;  Acts  zvii.  31,  and  many  others.  These 
will  show  the  nature  of  God's  judgment  as  being 
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certain.  No  doubt  as  to  whether  God  will  hsoji  us, 
He  delights  to  hear  (Ps.  xxziv.  15),  His  ears  spokezi 
of  as  always  open ;  He  neiver  tires  of  hearing ;  longs 
for  us  to  oome  and  tell  all  our  tale;  also  His  judg- 
ment is  jutt ;  ask  if  this  is  always  so  with  earthly 
judges.  Why  cannot  God  make  mistakes  ?  Bead  Ps. 
exzxix.  1 — 4.  We  only  know  part — ^not  whole.  Be- 
mind  of  Solomon — wisest  man — ^who.had  to  doTise 
a  scheme  to  find  out  the  true  mother  of  the  babe. 
God  knows  all*  and  judges  right;  show  how  this  is 
an  encouragement  to  prayer.  We  do  not  know  what 
is  good  for  us ;  might  ask  for  wrong  thingfs,  but  if 
pray,  saying,  "  Thy  will  be  done/'  God  will  hear  and 
answer.  God's  judgment  also  is  h^fuL  This  judge 
at  last  took  the  wquian's  side  against  her  enemy ;  so 
will  God  arenge  His  elect.  What  do  they  often  re- 
oeiye  now  ?  Bemind  of  persecution  of  Stephen,  Peter 
in  prison,  Paul  in  stocks,  &c.  All  Christ's  people 
must  suffer  with  Him,  but  at  His  coming  all  shall 
be  avenged.  The  Judge  on  their  side  will  Himself 
destroy  their  enemies;  show  how  this  is  also  true 
now;  how  Gk>d,  by  His  Spirit  enables  to  oreroome 
man's  enemies  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  so  that  does 
not  wilfully  sfb  (1  John  iii.  8,  9).  So  must  pray 
constantly  and  earnestly,  and  will  obtain  help  in 
time  of  need. 

II.  Pray  with  HxnnLiTY.  (Bead  9—14.)  Picture 
the  two  men — ^the  Pharisee  in  a  prominent  place, 
where  all  could  see  him ;  praying  aloud  in  boasting 
manner ;  going  home  thoroughly  self -satisfied.  The 
publican  in  a  comer,  not  daring  to  look  up;  feeling 
his  sin;  praying  for  pardon;  going  home  happy, 
because  forgiven.  Question  on  this  well-known  story, 
80  as  to  show  the  resemblance  and  difference  between 
these  two  men;  nolice  that  both  were  Jews  accos- 


-  tomed  to  daily  service ;  both  wished  to  pray ;  went  to 
the  Temple  for  that  purpose ;  both  thought  they  were 
praying.  Now  show  the  contrast — ^the  Pharisee  did  not 
pray  ai  aU,  Ask  what  his  speech  was :  a  boast  of  his 
good  deeds.  Bemind  how  fasting  andaJms-giringaie 
two  of  the  Christian  duties,  but  show  wherein  he  was 
wrong.  How  axz  they  to  be  done  ?  also  show  carefolly 
what  must,  always  oome  first  in  worship  of  God— viz., 
confession  of  sin  and  prayer  for  forgiveness.  Ask 
who  brought  a  thank-offering  without  a  sin-offering, 
and  was  not  ^accepted.  Then  show  how  the  publican's 
prayer  was  a  true  prayer,  because  he  confessed  his 
own  unworthiness ;  acknowledged  God  as  Saviour, 
and  asked  for  pardon.  How  did  he  go  back  home  ? 
Explain  jiutified  to  mean  "  being  dedaxed  just  or 
righteous  "  before  God,  not  because  of  his  goodness, 
for  he  was  a  sinner,  but  because  of  mercy  of  God  who 
forgave.  Press  upon  the  children  the  nat«re  of  true 
prayer — show  how  they  are  dinners  daily,  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed ;  have  no  real  goodness ;  even  when 
done  all  they  ^an  ace  but  unprofitable ;  because  best 
deeds  mixed  with  sin;  .muBt  therefore  plead  for  mercy 
through  Chxiat'smetits^  and  so  pleading,  will  obtain; 
none  who  so  oome  ever  sent  empty  aw^y. 
QueitUma  to  be  attayoered. 

1.  What  two  great  lessons  are  taught  by  t^ese  two 
parables  P 

2.  Contrast  the  conduct  of  the  uxgust  judge  with 
that  of  God  as  Judge. 

8.  Name  .three  characteristics  of  God's  judgment. 

4.  What  are  the  points  of  similarly  between  the 
Pharisee  and  the  publican  P 

5.  Why  was  tdxe  Pharisee's  prayer  rejected,  and 
that  of  the  publican  accepted  P 

6.  What  does  the  paraUe  teach  us  P 


BLIND    BIDDY'S    STORY. 

BY  MRS.   STANLEY  LEATHES,  AUTHOE  OF  "PENELOPE,"   "  LETTIE  DEAN,"  ETC. 


CHAFTSB  rV. 
I  AM  still  ashamed  to  think  of  the  trouble 
I  g^ve  my  aunt.  The  few  first  weeks  I 
used  to  be  always  crying  and  complain- 
ing, and  very  little  work  I  got  through, 
for  my  eyes  were  blind  with  tears,  and 
my  hands  I  declared  never  clean  in  that  dirty  place. 
My  aunt  had  juft  said,  *  Well,  Biddy,  my  child,  if 
you  can't  make  yourself  happy  here  you  had  better 
go  home  again,  though  I  do  wonder  that  a  well- 
brought-up  girl  like  you  should  not  have  the  sense 
to  bear  a  little  inconvenience  and  discomfort  in  a 
better  temper.* 

"  That  day  a  letter  came  from  my  home ;  it  was  in 
the  dear  mother's  handwriting,  and  told  of  fresh 
troubles.      The  gamekeeper  at  the  hall  had  told 
father  that  some  one  had    been    persuading    Sir  | 
Geoffrey  te  throw  two  or  three  small  farms  into  ' 


one,  and  that  ours  was  one  of  the  number.  It  was 
thought  that  Job  Smith  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and 
there  was  a  postscript,  saying  that  father  had  had 
notice  to  leave  the  farm.  I  knew  what  this  would 
be  to  father,  and  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  myself,  that  I 
should  have  been  fretting  over  my  own  troubles.  I 
felt  humbled,  for  I  saw  that  though  I  had  been 
thought  unselfish  and  patient  at  home,  new  circum- 
stances had  shown  me  that  I  was  neither — indeed,  I 
felt  that  my  aunt  had  said  the  truth  when  she  called 
my  conduct  temper.  'Let  him  that  thinketh  ho 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.' 

"  From  that  day  I  set  to  work  in  earnest.  I  got  up 
very  early  the  next  morning  and  cleaned  the  little 
room  thoroughly.  I  blacked  the  grate,  deaned  the 
window,  and  polished  everythiilg  that  could  be 
polished ;  and  then  I  sat  down  to  my  worfc  I  was 
rewarded  by  my   aunt  saying,  when    she  awoko« 
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'Well,  Biddy,  that  is  comfortable/  and  I  felt  happier 
ihan  I  had  been  since  I  left  home. 

"  My  aunt  was  employed  in  a  large  outfitting  ware- 
house.   She  was  a  beautiful  worker,  but  her  eyes 
wei-e  beginning  to  fail,  so  she  was  glad  for  me  to 
take  the  stitching  and  the  more  delicate  parts.     My 
work  was  greatly  praised  at  the  shop,  and  I  soon 
found  I  oould  have  any  amount  I  chose.      The  £ner 
the  work  the  better  it  paid,  and  I  undertook  the  best 
shirts,  and  earned  a  good  deal  in  the  first  fortnight. 
I  worked  now  with  a  will,  and  it  was  strange  how 
differently  things  appeared  to  me.     My  mother  had 
often  said  to  ns,  '  Work  with  a  will,  girls,  and  you'll 
f  nd  pleasure  in  your  work ;  but  if  you  take  it  up  as 
a  burden,  it  will  be  a  burden  indeed,  and  of  your  own 
making.' 

"  I  began  now  to  reaUy  take  a  delight  in  my  work, 
and  a  pride  in  keeping   our   little  room  as  clean 
as  possible.     It  seemed  heartless  work  at  first;  but 
difficulty  after  difficulty   disappeared  before  deter- 
mination and  perseverance,  and  my  aunt  sometimes 
said  I  was  making  the  room  a  little  palace.     With 
some  of  my  earnings  I  bought  a  cheap  paper,  and 
one  morning  I  got  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  tore 
down   the    dirty  one,   and  made  a    bonfire  of    it; 
scrubbed  the  walls  with  a  broom,  and  put  up  my 
pretty  freah  one.     My  mother  had  been  handy  at  all 
such  things,  and  we  had  often  helped  her  to  paper 
the  rooms.     A  little  whitewash  and  paint,  which  cost 
but  a  trifle,  soon  made  our  room  very  smart,  and  .1 
also    learnt    that  in   London   everything   must    be 
wskshed ;  and  by  this  means  all  the  dusky  old  furni- 
ture, after  a  little  time,  both  looked  and  smelt  dean. 
I  got  a  box  full  of  mould,  too,  and  planted  such 
fiowers  in  the  window  as  will  grow  in  London ;  and 
early  in    the  morning,   before  people  were  passing 
underneath,  I  washed  their  leaves  thoroughly  with 
a  watering-pot,  so  that  they  really  grew  and  looked 
fresh.     I  had  scarlet  runners,  nasturtiums,  creeping 
jennies,  stocks,  waUfiowers,  London  pride,  and  white 
allison,   and  all  were  bought  for  a  few  pence;  in- 
deed, all  my  improvements,  paper  and  aU,  cost  but 
a  few  shillings,  and  the  comfort  was  worth  a  great 
deal.     And  though  it  may  sound  as  if  these  things 
must  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  they  really 
did  not ;   and  any  poor  woman  may  do  them,  if  only 
she  wUl  work   wU^  a  wQX,  not  lose  heart,  and,  gel  up 
early  in  the  morning, 

"  Well,  to  my  story.  My  next  news  from  home  was 
that  father  had  left  the  dear  old  place,  that  Ben  had 
gone  out  to  work,  and  that  Mary  had  taken  a  place 
as  a  lady's-maid  at  the  Hall.  Jessie,  they  seemed  to 
think,  was  very  delicate,  and  they  had  had  to  caU  in 
the  doctor  to  her,  just  when  a  doctor's  bill  could  ill 
be  afforded.  Father's  health  and  spirits  had  quite 
broken  down  tinder  his  troubles,  so  that  he  seemed 
quite  unable  to  work,  and  so  they  lived  as  best  they 
could  on  Balph  and  Ben's  earnings.  They  had  taken 
a  cottage  near   "Warbridge,  and  father  hoped  soon 


to  get  employment  as  a  milk-carder,  if  only  he  got 
stronger. 

"  It  seemed  a  sad  come-down,  and  I  f ek  that,  tl^ough 
poor  mother  wrote  cheerfully,  she  was  feeling  very 
deeply  the  trial  for  father's  sake. 

'^  I  now  sat  myself  to  gather  together  a  little  purse 
of  money  to  send  to  my  mother  at  Christmas  to  buy 
flannel  and  warm  clothing,  or  whatever  might  be 
needed.  It  gave  me  a  new  zest  for  my  work,  and  I 
rose  early  and  sat  up  late  to  get  through  the  more. 

"  I  paid  my  aunt  for  my  board  and  lodging,  so  to 
lay  aside  much  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  work 
hard. 

"  One  day  when  I  went  to  the  shop,  the  foreman 
asked  me  if  I  would  undertake  all  the  fine  button- 
holes, for  they  could  not  get  them  done  to  theii- 
mind.  He  offered  me  good  pay  for  it,  and  I  was 
tempted  by  this,  and  immediately  said,  '  Yes.' 

"  When  I  returned  home  I  told  my  aunt,  and  she 
said,  '  Oh,  Biddy,  my  child !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
it  J  why,  you'll  ruin  your  eyes  before  you're  thirty.' 

''I  only  laughed  and  said,  'I  never  met  trouble 
half  way.' 

"  *  If  you  take  my  advice,  jou'll  go  back  and  say 
your  friends  don't  wish  you  to  do  so  much  fine  work. 
It's  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.' 

*' '  No,  aunt,  it  won't  hurt  me,  I  assure  you.     My 

eyes  are  good  enough.     Let  me  try  for  a  while.     I 

want  to  earn  money,  and  I  can  earn  more  at  this 

than  at  anything  else.' 

1       " '  Biddy,'  she  said  in  a  grave  voice,  *  this  is  self- 

j  will,  though  it  may  be  in  a  good  cause ;  still  it  is 

•  self-will ;  and  it  will  bring  you  into  trouble :  I  never 

!  knew  when  it  didn't.' 

I  "  I  felt  the  words,  and  never  forgot  them ;  but  I 
I  quieted  my  conscience  by  saying  to  myself, '  It  is  not 
I  for  myself  I  am  doing  it ;  it  cannot  be  wrong.'  And 
I  I  had  great  pleasure  in  sending  off  my  parcel  of  nice 
warm  clothing  and  my  little  packet  of  money ;  and 
I  when  it  was  gone  I  set  to  work  afresh  to  earn  more. 
j  I  would,  I  thought,  this  time  send  a  sum  sufficient 
!  for  Jessie  to  go  to  the  sea-side,  for  she  was  still 
,  veiy  sickly,  and  mother  seemed  to  be  fearful  she 
i  would  not  get  better. 

1       "  "Well,  to  cut  my  story  short,  I  worked  on  in  this 

'  way  for  five  years.     I  paid  several  visits  to  my  home 

in  this  time,  and  found  them  very  poor;  but  my 

;  mother  never  lost  her  trustfulness  or  her  contented 

.  spirit.     My  father  could  do  very  little,  for  he  had 

\  become  very  infirm  and  feeble ;  and  Jessie  earned  a 

'  little  by  her  needle,  but  not  much.     It  was  still  a 

]  very  happy  home,  though  there  were  many  comforts 

!  missing,  that  it  was  my  ambition  to  supply.     I  had 

I  been  in  London  about  five  years,  when  one  day  I 

received  the  news  that  my  fatlier  was  very  ill.     It 

was  the  height  of  the  season,  and  I  could  not  well  be 

spared  from  the  shop,  for  I  was  the  best  hand ;  so  I 

delayed  going  from  day  to  day,  hoping  to  hear  better 

news.     But,  instead  of  that,  tidings  came  to  me  of 
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his  death,  and  also  at  the  same  time  I  heard  that 
Jessie  was  very  dangerously  ill. 

"  Mary  was  in  Scotland  with  her  mistress,  and  all 
the  boys  out  at  work,  therefore  I  conld  not  now  delay 
going;  so  I  went  as  qoickly  as  I  conld  in  those 
days,  and  when  I  arrived  I  found  mother  so  broken 
in  health,  and  Jessie  so  very  ill,  that  I  could  not 
return  again,  as  I  had  intended,  in  a  few  days.  Poor 
Jessie,  she  lingered  several  weeks,  and  then  died; 
and  we  laid  her  by  the  side  of  our  father,  in  the  same 
grave.  I  was  now  alone  with  my  poor  mother,  and  I 
felt  I  could  not  leave  her.  I  had  it  on  my  mind  to 
propose  that  she  should  return  with  me  to  London ; 
but  I  waited  for  a  while,  till  her  sorrow  should  be 
somewhat  softened. 

"It  was  during  the  nursing  of  my  sister  that  I 
first  felt  a  strange  sensation  in  my  eyes.  For  a 
moment  my  sight  would  entirely  go  away.  I  men- 
tioned it  to  my  mother,  and  she  (I  found  afterwards) 
spoke  of  it  at  once  to  the  doctor.  So  when  I  made 
my  proposal  of  going  back  to  London,  and  taking  a 
room  in  the  same  house  as  Aunt  Elizabeth,  she  said, 
'  No,  Biddy  dear,  the  doctor  says  you  must  not  re- 
turn to  fine  needlework,  or  you  will  lose  your  sight* 
At  any  rate,  he  says  you  must  give  your  eyes  six 
months'  entire  rest,  and  at  the  end  of  that  tii^e  we 
shall  see.  It  will  be  all  right,  Biddy  dear,'  she  said, 
when  she  found  that  I  took  this  greatly  to  heart ; 
'  God  has  provided  for  us  hitherto,  and  He  wiQ  to 
the  end.     Biddy,  we  shall  never  want  bread.' 

"  We  shall  see !  Indeed !  why,  at  the  end  of  six 
months  I  could  no  more  have  made  a  fine  button- 
hole than  a  shoeblack:  and  gradually  my  eyesight 
went  from  me,  till  I  became  quite  blind;  and  the 
dear  mother  smiled  on,  and  trusted  on.  It  was  still 
'  all  for  the  best.'  She  took  in  washing,  and  toiled 
for  me,  and  the  boys  and  Mary  helped  us,  and  so  we 
got  on.  I  earned  a  little  by  knitting  stockings ;  but 
I  haH  no  great  sale  for  them.  Oh !  how  often,  when 
I  felt  so  helpless  and  useless,  did  I  remember  Aunt 
Elizabeth's  words.  Self-will  had  brought  sorrow 
indeed. 

"  At  last,  after  I  had  been  blind  ten  years,  my 
mother  died.  Mary  and  all  my  brothers  were 
married,  ahd  I  scarcely  knew  where  to  go,  when 
good  Aunt  Elizabeth  wrote  and  asked  me  to  go  back 


I  to  her  again,  and  I  went.  She  was  very  old  and 
infirm,  and  lived  on  a  very  small  pension  allowed  her 
by  the  firm  for  which  she  had  worked  all  her  life. 
Through  the  interest  of  a  clergyman  who  visited  us, 
I  got  the  small  pension  for  the  blind,  and  so  we  lived 
together  till  she  died. 

"  And  now,  miss,  you  understand  why  I  said  to 
you,  '  Take  care  how  you  are  self-willed,  even  in  a 
good  cause.' " 

"  Tes,  I  do  indeed,  and  I  shall  not  forget  your  story. 
"  Gk)od-bye ;  I  have  had  such  a  happy  evening !" 

"  And  so  have  I,  miss.  God  bless  you !  Good- 
bye."   

"THE   QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

232.  Which  one  of  the  Evangelists  gives  the  heal- 
ing of  the  leper  as  the  first  of  Christ's  miracles  ? 

283.  State  how  long  David  reigned  respectively 
over  Judah  in  Hebron,  and  oter  the  whole  kingdom 
in  Jerusalem,  and  give  his  age  at  death. 

234.  In  speaking  of  Himself  to  His  dUeipleMf  the 
Saviour  usee  one  uniform  designation.    What  is  it  ? 

235.  Give  a  passage  to  prove  that  at  least  on  one 
occasion,  Jesus  evinced  His  power  over  wild  animala. 

236.  The  names  of  only  three  women,  besides  Eve, 
who  lived  before  the  Flood  are  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
Give  them,  and  state  who  the  women  were. 

237.  Our  Lord  very  frequently  told  those  whom 
He  cured  to  keep  the  fact  a  secret.  Give  an  instance 
in  which  He  enjoined  a  publication  of  the  miracle. 

238.  Where  do  we  Jirei  meet  with  the  use  by  our 
Lord  of  the  words  *'  verily,  verily  ?" 

239.  Beference  is  made  in  the  Acts  to  the  foster- 
brother   of  a  certain   Jewish   king   who    embraced 

'  Christianity.     Kame  him. 

240.  Quote  the  eisact  words  the  Saviour  used  when 
He  first  clearly  announced  His  Messiahship. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAGE   528. 

217.  That  of  Ephraim  (Judges  viii.  1). 

218.  Heb.  i.  10;  Ps.  cii.  25—27. 

219.  Gen.  xiv.  13;  xxxix.  14,  17;  xl.  15;  xli.  12. 

220.  St.  Mark  (i.  23—26)  adopts  the  same  order. 

221.  See  Acts  xv.  36—40. 

222.  Luke  iv.  42 ;  Matt.  viii.  34.  s 

223.  Ps.  xvi.  10. 


A  PRAYER 

|H,  gracious  Qod,  too  small  am  I 

As  yet  to  praise  Thee  as  I  ought ; 
My  little  tongue  can  only  try 

To  say  to  Thee  what  it  is  taught : 
Yet  little  ones  to  Thee  are  dear. 
And  Thou  my  childish  words  wilt  hear. 

Oh.  what  shall  be  to  Thee  my  prayer  ? 

Shall  it  not  be  that,  all  above, 
I  still  may  love  Thee^  and  may  care. 


FOR  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

Beyond  all  else,  for  Thy  dear  lov^  ? 
That  all  Thy  words  my  heart  may  hied. 
And  Thou  my  steps  may'st  always  leVl^ 

Oh,  give  me,  Lord,  the  will  to  know 
That  Thou,  our  Father,  canst  but  be, 
Even  should  I  grieve  in  pain  and  woe, 

But,  in  Thy  wisdom,  good  to  me ; 
Safe  in  the  trust,  6h,  let  me  rest. 
That  Thou  knowest  what  for  me  is  best 

W.  C.  BSSSHTT. 
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THE  COMET  AND  THE  GLOWWORM. 


N  leaving  home,  and  not  far  from  it. 
To  get  a  good  view  of  the  comet, 
A  trembling  glowworm  in  the  way 
Occasioned  me  some  short  delay. 

VOL.  IX. 


'*  Good  sir,"  said  she,  "  mind  where  yon  tread. 
Or  you  may  chance  to  leave  me  dead. 
'Tis  true  my  little  lamp  might  not 
Be  missed  far  round  this  shady  spot ; 

450 
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TH&.  QfTT^ffifc; 


Bui  gladly  do  I  guide  and  cheer 
Whatever  comes  within  my  sphere. 
Besides^  you  know,  the  hand  Divine 
Which  fires  the  oomet  makes  me  shine  j 
Then  sure  you  would  not  willingly 
Seft  foot  upon  a  worm  like  me.*' 


With  thanks  for  caution,  then  I  sought 
The  mountain-top,  and  thus  I  thought : 
"  Few,  like  this  comet  blaze  along. 
Admired  and  gazed  at  by  the  throng ; 
Tis  well,  if  in  a  dark  place  shining, 
I  do  God*8  work  without  repining." 

D. 


AGAINST    HERSELF. 

BY  THE  AimiQK  OF  **  THE  TROUBLES  OF   C  HATTY   AND  MOLLY,"   "  THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KEKfilNGTON," 

"QUEEN  MADGE,"  ETC. 


CHAPTEBYI. 
HOW  BSBOfJIiBS  WAS   NSGLECTSD. 

^ASGASET  sat  in  the  long  gallery  of 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  Monday, 
80  not  a  stiMlents'  day,  yet  here  and 
tbtre  a  stray  easel  w^  to  be  seen,  and 
»  diligent  worker  before  it.  Margaret 
was  tMnking  of,  rather  than  drawing,  the 
fSiOe  o#  Hei^ules^  which  stood  on  the  shelf 
to  h«v  lef t«  It  was  afternoon,  the  day  was 
dreary  and  the  light  bad,  so  the  excuse  for  idleness 
was  good.  She  vgot  up,  stopping  for  a  mdmeat  to 
gaee  at  th»^  swset  faoe  of  Clytie  and  at  the  fearless 
one  of  Dittna»  and  stantering  on  into  the  hall  as  the 
dock  stmck  three,  met  S^^E^^n-Bowden. 

"  I  have  only  half  an  hour/'  he  said ;  '^  I  can't  stay 
to  take  yon  down  to  the  Temple." 

"  I  know,"-  she  -anasrered :  "  my  father  is  coming 
at  f our«  and  I-am*  going  wi^  him." 

They  went  past  the  reading-reom,  up  the  stone 
staircase*  past  the  grotesque  line  of  animals,  "so 
like  Noah's  ark,"  as  Maggie  said,  through  .^ the 
courts  and  half  way  down  another -flight  of  stSirs, 
and  stopped  to  lean  oyer  the  railing  that  b«iizid«d 
the  space  between  them  and  the  huge  bust  of  the 
Colossus  of  Barneses  whibh  is  plaoed  over  a  doorway 
leading  into  some  unfrequented  department.  They* 
had  often  lingered  there,  talking  over  books  i^nd 
pictures  and  things  in  which  they  took  a  common 
interest.  They  talked  about  themselves  to-day, 
however. 

"  Margaret/'  he  said,  «8  they  leant  orer  that  coil^ 
venient  railing,  '*  I  am  going  to  Marlotv  next  week,' 
and  I  should  like  to  tell  my  mother  about  you/' 

"  Tea,"  she  said  uneasily. 

"  But/'  he  continued,  "  I  should  like  your  father 
to  know  at  the  save  time." 

"No,"  she  said ;  "  not  yet,  Stephen." 

"  I  cannot  think  why  you  object ;  you  say  you  like 
me,  and  you  are  not  ashamed  of  me." 

"Oh  no!" 

"  Well  then,  why  not— why  not  trust  me  ?  Is  it 
anything  to  do  with  yoor  father's  afbirsP"  he  asked 
gently;  "I've  thought  so  sometimes,  and  Herbert 
seemed  to  hint  at  his  being  in  some  difficulties. 


but  that  would  make  no  difference.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  your  father,  Maggie,"  he  went  on; 
"and  he  was  telling  me  only  the  other  day  how  many 
chances  he  has  lost  of  doing  great  things,  simply 
from  want  of  money ;  if  he  knew  of  our  relationsbip 
we  could  talk  more  freely,  and  I  might  be  able  to 
help  him  in  some  way." 

"  I  detest  speculation,"  she  said. 

"  So  do  I ;  but  a  man  who  has  talents,  and  only 
wants  means  to  display  them " 

"Oh,  it  is  not  that."  She  sighed  wearily.  "But 
let  it  1)6  ar  little  longer  as  it  has  been — say  till 
Christmas'^'-^^e  thought  something  miglit  torn  up 
by  {hen^-^"  that  is  not  much  more  thttai  two  r  mouths. 
You  win,  won't  you  ?"  and  she  put  her  hand  through 
his  arm,  sad  he  was  conquered  agaitii  for  he  was 
veiy  fond  and  proud  too  of -the  fair  womrm  who  stood 
by  his  side,  and^sohe  aaiswered,  "Yes,  Margaret, 
it  shall  be  so  if  yovi*iitoS^i''  ttod  tb^  he  lidded  with 
a  half  smile,  *^ki(D(%'g«r«ttMii!g  with  all  your  might 
with  poor- Campbell  thomgh,  in  the  meantime.  I 
believe  you  do.  I-tiiiBik  sometimes  yon  feel  I  am  too 
old  for  you/'  Ho  always  remenibered  the  ten  or 
twelve  years'  dilFerence  between  them^,  and  had  a 
lurking  doubt,  not  of  her,  but*  of  his  power  to  keep 
her  love. 

"  I  hate  boys/'  she  said ;  "  and  as  for  Charley,  it  is 
eimply  friendship  on  both  sides.'' 

'*  Hamph !  your  friend  is  alwayv  hai^riog  about 
you  anyway." 

"  Don't  be  jealous/'  she  laughed.  "  Besides,"  she 
^ded,  for  she  was  something  of  a  coquette,  "  it  is 
too  bad  of  the  sun  to  grudge  the  sky  its  stars." 

"  No,'*  he  laughed  back ;  "  but  to  answer  you  after 
your  own  fashion,  the  stars  have  a  way  of  doing  a 
little  shining  on  their  own  account  when  the  sun  is 
out  of  the  way/' 

"  Then  the  sun  should  keep  in  the  way," 

"That  is  not  always  possible.  "Why  doesn't 
Oempbdl  study  more  ?  he  never  seems  to  do  much 
but  go  to  parties  and  make  himself  agreeable  to 
young  ladies.     I  thought  he  was  a  civil  engineer." 

"  So  he  is,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  very  muoli  civil 
and  very  little  engineer,  I  fear." 

"So  do   Ij"  he  said,  lazily  looking  at  the  dust 
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which  disfigured  the  huge  ears  of  the  Colossus.  *'  But 
it's  just  upon  four,  and  you  have  your  easel  to  put 
away,  so  we  had  better  say  good-bye  to  our  friendly 
myth  for  to-day/* 

"  Gk>od-bye,  dear  myth/'  and  she  made  it  a  curtsey, 
and  he  took  her  hand  and  made  her  run  down  the 
wide  stone  steps^  and  laughed  at  her  fear  of  falling. 
"  Why  don't  you  learn  to  jump  ?"  he  said. 
"  I  can,"  she  answered,  halfway,  "  but  not  off  stone 
stairs,  because  they  would  be  so  hard  if  one  did  have 
a  tumble.**.    She  lingered  a  moment,  looking  at  him. 
What  a  mercy  it  was  for  those  two  foolish  people 
that  on  dull  October  days  the  British  public  seems 
to  ignore  its  Museum  in  Bloomsbury !    **  Whatever 
made  you  aj^  me  if  I  was  ashamed  of  you?"  she 
asked. 

"I  thought  you  might  be;  Fve  not  at  aU  an 
exalted  opinion  of  myself." 

"I  have  then,"  she  said,  while  the  light  flashed 
from  her  eyes ;  "  I  think  there's  no  one  like  you — no 
0Q6  in  all  the  world  ! " 

"  You  silly  little  woman,"  he  said,  and  drew  nearer 
to  her  for  a  moment ;  "  I  hope  you  will  never  grow 
wiser  on  this  point." 

"I  never  shall,"  she  said,  "never  as  long  as  I 
live,"  and  then  they  went  back  to  Hercules.  A  pair 
of  high  shoulders  and  a  disappointed  face  were  beside 
the  easel,  ajxd  their  owner  darted  forward  as  he 
beheld  Margaret  coming. 

"  Charley  ! "    she  said,  while  a  flush  dyed  her  face, 
"  I  did  not  expect  you." 
**  Didn't  you  get  my  note  ?"  he  asked  ruefully. 
"No." 

•*  Well,  I  wrote  one  to  say  aunt  hopes  you'll  come 
to-morrow,  and  she's  thought  over  what  you  said." 
"  Oh ;  '*.  and  she  coloured  up  again. 
"Hetty's  here,"  Charley  went  on,  "she  and  I  came 
to  fetch  yon.      Your  father  asked  me,  as  he  has  an 
appointment  which  will  keep  him  till  half -past  four, 
then  we  are  to  meet  him  in  Covent  Garden  and  go 
on  to  the  Temple;  I  suppose  you'll  come  too?"  he 
asked,  turning  to  Stephen  Bowden. 

"No,"    he    answered;    "I'll  join  you  all  at   the 
Temple.     Did  you  say  Miss  Hetty  was  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  she's  poking  about  among  the  Mgin 
marbles — don't  they  look  like  tombstones?" 

"  Very,"  the  other  answered  with  a  g]Ulmmer  of 
amusement  in  his  brown  eyes. 

"Well?"  asked  Margaret,  turning  to  her  future 
lord  and  master,  while  Charley  went  to  look  for 
Hetty. 

'*  Well,  I  didn't  know  you  were  such  a  coquette," 
be  said,  teasing^ly. 

"  Oh,  indeed  I'm  not  one  at  all,"  ^e  answered, 
ilmost  tearfully. 

"No,"  he  said  soothingly,  "yon  are  only  a  woman, 
lear,  a  perfect  woman ;  but  I  must  go  now,  and  here 


come  your  friends.  I  shall  see  you  again  presently." 
He  went  away  satisfied ;  but  when  he  got  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off  he  pulled  up.  "I  wonder  what  on 
earth  she  coloured  up  so  for  when  she  saw  Campbell. 
I  don't  understand  what  she's  always  going  to  the 
aunt's  for  either.  She  surely  can't  like  him  without 
knowing  it." 

"Why  don't  you  work  at  your  profession,  Charley  P* 
Margaret  asked,  on  their  way  to  Covent  €tardcn. 
"  You  seem  to  have  lost  all  your  old  love  of  it." 

"Ifs  such  a  grind,  I  like  hanging  about  better^ 
and  it's  no  use  bothering  my  head  with  a  lot  of  things 
I  don't  care  for.  Then  some  one  is  always  wanting 
me  to  do  something  or  other,  or  go  somewhere,  and 
the  days  slip  away  like  anything.** 

"Yes,  they  do,"  said  Hetty, "simply;  "especially 
the  nice  ones." 

As  they  entered  the  centre  avCriue  of  Covent 
Garden  Market  they  met  "Mr.  Ashbury ;  a  flush  was 
on  his  face  and  an  uneasy  expression  in  his  eyes. 
He  greeted  his  niece  and  Charley  Campbell  with 
the  politeness  in' which  he  never  failed,  but  walked 
with  Maggie,  saying  he  wanted  to  ask  her  about'  her 
work.  True  to  his  character,  he  did  not  speak  fitst  of 
that  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  but  listened 
to  her  gossip,  and  seemed  amusdd  and  interested.'  ' 

"By  the  way,  my  dear  Maggie,"  he  said  ad  she 
finished,  "if  you  have  an  opportunity  give  your 
cousm  Herbert  a  hint  not  to  speak  to  me  abont 
money  matters  to-night.  It  vexes  me;  and  if  he 
asks  me  again  for  the  sum  I  unfortunately  owe  him, ' 
I  shall  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think  of  his  condnct" 
"Yes,  daddy." 

"I  have  been  greatly  atinoyed  this  afternoon,"  he 
went  on,  "  greatly.  There  was  a  committee  meeting 
at  the  Atalanta"  (the  name  of  the  company  to  whiioh 
he  held  the  post  of  secretary),"  and  in  consequence 
of  some  disagreeable  remarks,  I  handed  in  my 
resignation  for  the  end  of  the  month." 

"My  dear  father!"  she  said  in  consternation,"  it 
was  your  chief  source  of  income,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  That  and  some  commission  agencies ;  but  I  must 
try  and  get  into  something  new,"  he  said.  "I'm  tired 
of  all  these  things.  I  wish  I  had  never  left  the 
army ;  all  my  heart  was  in  that  profession." 

"Poor  daddy,"  she  said;  "it  must  have  been 
hard  to  give  up  what  you  liked  best.  We  have  no 
certain  income  then  after  the  end  of  the  month?" 
she  asked,  recurring  to  the  subject  of  money. 

"No,  dear,"  he  answered.  "But  when  I  have 
thought  over  my  plans,  I  dare  say  I  shall  hit  on  one 
which  will  succeed." 

"I  hope  you  will,"  she  answered,  and  the  tears 
were  standing  in  her  eyes ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
they  went  on  in  silence. 

(To  It  coiUiiLued.) 
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BY  THB   KEY.   SAJCUEL  COX,  KOITINGHilM,   AUTHOR  OP   "A  DAY   WITH  CHaiST,"   ETC.   ETC. 
JESUS   SEEN   OF   THE    FIVE    HUNDSED.— Matt.  zzTi.  32;  zx?iii.  7, 10,  l^-ZO;  1  Cor.  xr.  6. 


J|HE  Lord  Jesus  made  an  appointment 
Tvith  His  disciples  before  His  death, 
and  kept  it  after  His  resurrection.  On 
the  night .  on  which  He  was  betrayed, 
He  said  to  them,  "  After  I  am  risen 
again,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee."  They 
had  followed  Him  from  Gralilee,  and  as  they 
followed  Him,  He  had  forewarned  them  that  He 
must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
would  put  Him  to  death.  And  now  that  His 
death  is  at  hand.  He  promises  them  that  before 
they  have  returned  to  their  cottages  by  the  Gali- 
lean lake.  He  will  have  risen  from  the  dead  and 
will  be  there  before  them,  ready  to  resume  His 
intercourse  with  them.  Nay,  as  we  learn  from  St. 
Matthew,  He  appoints  the  very  place  of  meet- 
ing, names  the  mountain  on  which  He  will  rejoin 
them.  "  Go,"  He  says  to  them,  "  go  to  that  moun- 
tain in  Galilee" — perhaps  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration— "'where  we  have  often  walked  together; 
and  though  I  have  now  the  sentence  of  death  in 
myself,  yet  I  will  be  there  before  you.  Once  more 
we.  shall  meet  and  talk  together  of  the  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  promise  if  we  con- 
nect it  with  the  words  that  immediately  precede  it. 
He  had  just  told  them  that  He,  the  Shepherd,  was 
about  to  be  smitten,  and  that  they,  the  flock,  would 
be  scattered  abroad.  And  the  pastoral  figure  is 
carried  on  into  the  promise.  "I  will  go  before  you 
into  Galilee;"  for  the  verb  implies,  "I  will  go 
before  you,  as  the  Shepherd  goes  before  his  sheep, 
•calling  them  by  name,  that  they  may  follow  him." 
The  disciples  luid  followed  Him,  hearing  and 
knowing  His  voice;  and,  though  He  was  now 
about  to  lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  He  would 
atill  be  the  Pastor  of  their  souls ;  He  would  still 
go  before  them ;  they  would  still  go  after  Him. 

Now  we  should  have  thought  that  the  disciples 
could  never  have  forgotten  so  pi'ccious  a  promise 
as  this.  We  should  have  thought  that,  so  soon  as 
He  was  dead,  or,  at  least,  so  soon  as  the  Paschal 
feast  was  over,  they  would  have  hastened  back  to 
Galilee,  and  have  climbed  "  the  mountain  where 
Jesus  had  appointed  them,"  in  order  to  renew 
their  intercourse  with  Him.  But  just  as  we 
forget  many  a  word  of  command  or  promise  when 
we  most  need  to  remember  it,  so  the  Eleven  forgot 
their  promise.  And  just  as  we  suffer  for  our  for- 
getfulnesB,  so  also  they  suffered.  For  joy  they 
had  grief,  for  hope  despair.  Instead  of  travelling 
to  the  appointed  mountain,  they  lingered  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  rejoicing  in 


a  living  and   present    Lord,  they  mourned  and 
wept  as  over  a  Lord,  absent  and  dead.* 

But  though  they  forgot  His  promise,  Jeeus  did 
not  forget  it,  or  them.    That  He  might  keep  it, 
He  was  even  better  to  them  than  His  word.  First, 
He  reminded  them  of  His  promise.    On  the  morn- 
ing of  His  resurrection,  the  angel,  who  had  rolled 
away  the  stone  from  His  sepulchre,  charged  the 
holy  women,  who  came  to  embalm  the  body  of 
their  Friend,  *'  Go  quickly,  and  tell  His  disciples 
that  He  arose  from  the  dead ;    and«  behold.  He 
goeth  he/ore  you  into  Cbdilee :     there  shall  ye  see 
Him:"   nay,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  Jesus 
Himself  appears  to  the  women  as  they  leave  the 
garden,  and  repeats  the  charge  of  the  angels,  "Go, 
tell   my  brethren  thcU  they  go  into  Q<Mee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  me."    And  then,  when  the 
words  of  the  women  seem  to  the  Eleven  as  idle 
and  incredible  tales,  Jesus  appears  to  them  also. 
He  is  seen  of  Cephas.     He  appears  in  another 
form  to  two  of  them  as  they  walked  and  went  into 
the  country.     Even  this  does  not  suffice.     The 
** residue"    believe    neither    Peter    nor  the  two 
travellers  to  Emmans.    But  Jesus  will  not  sufier 
their  unbelief  to  make  His  promise  void.    And  so 
He  passes  through  the  closed  door  of  the  chamber 
in  which  the  Ten  sat  at  meat,  shows  Himself  to 
them,  and  upbraids  them  with  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts.      Nay,  more:    because   one  of  the 
apostles  had  been  fiJi)8ent  when  He  came,  *'an  eight 
days  afterwards  "  He  appears  to  them  again,  con- 
vincing even  sceptical  Thomas,  permitting  them 
all  to  see  that  they  may  believe.    It  is  only  then, 
when  every  doubt  of  His  resurrection  has  been 
removed,  that  the    Eleven  leave  Jerusalem  for 
Galilee. 

Bat  even  yet  they  do  not  go  to  the  mountain 
where  Jesus  had  appointed  them.  They  linger 
about  the  shores  of  Gonnesaret.  They  go  a-fiahing. 
They  keep  Christ  waiting  stilL  It  is  only  when 
the  Seven,  wearied  with  a  long  night's  fruitless 
toil,  behold  Him  standing  on  the  beach,  and  once 
more  hear  the  familiar  command,  "  Follow  me," 
that  they  ascend  the  mountain,  and  there  receive 
the  great  commission,  ^'Go  ye,  and  teach  all 
nations  ...  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you ;  -  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

But  what  have   the  ''five  hundred  brethren" 


*  These  points-^lhe  appointment  made  with  tbe  apostles  in 
Galilee,  tbeir  forgetfulo^  of  it.  and  what  they  lost  bj  for- 
getting or  omitting  to  keep  it— are  not  aojffioiently  emphasised 
by  the  commentators :  I  hare  nerer  seen  them  inidated  cm. 
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to  do  with  all  this  P     Were  they  also  on  the 
moaQtainP 

In  all  probability  they  were.  For  onhj  in  Gali- 
lee  coald  so  many  as  five  hundred  of  the  Christian 
brethren  be  found.  In  Jerusalem,  we  know  that 
"the  number  of  the  names"  on  the  roll  of  the 
Church  was  only  "  about  a  hundred  and  twenty/' 
all  told.  The  risen  Saviour  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  seen  of  more  than  five  hundred  of  the 
brethren  there ;  and,  if  not  there,  there  was  only 
one  other  place  on  earth  in  which  any  considerable 
number  of  them  could  be  found.  Only  in  Galilee, 
where  He  had  won  many  hearts  by  the  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth,  could 
five  hundred  men  have  been  gathered  to  greet  and 
worship  the  Victor  over  death. 

And  if  the  meeting  took  place  in  Gralilee,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  it  took  place  on  the 
mountain  in  Galilee  on  which  Christ  had  promised 
to  meet  the  Eleven:  fer>  when  they  returned 
from  Jerusalem,  the  apostles,  as  they  lingered 
about  the  shores  of  the  lake,  would  naturally  speak 
to  as  many  as  had  believed  on  Him,  of  the  marvels 
which  had  transpired  in  Jerusalem — ef  the  earth- 
quake and  the  angel,  of  the  empty  tomb,  and  the 
successive  appearances  by  which  they  bad  been 
convinced  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead  It 
would  be  natural,  too,  that  the  Galilean  disciples, 
like  the  Eleven,  should  not  at  first  believe,  for 
wonder, — ^tbat  they  should  hold  the  news  to  be  too 
strange  and  good  to  be  true:  and  it  would  be 
natural  that,  in  response  to  their  doubts,  the 
apostles  should  speak  of  the  interview  which  they 
were  yet  to  enjoy  with  Him  on  the  mountain,  and 
invite  their  brethren  to  come  and  see  Him  for 
themselves.  They  mutt  have  spoken  about  these 
things,  or  how  should  the  "  five  hundred "  have 
been  gathered  to  meet  Christ  cunywhere  1  And, 
therefore,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  GraUlean 
disciples  resolved  to  go  with  the  apostles  to  the 
appointed  mountain  ;  and  that,  as  they  climbed  it, 
they  saw  Jesus  in  the  new  glory  of  His  spiritual 
body,  alight  upon  it,  and  found  all  their  doubts 
melt  away  as  He  drew  near  and  talked  with  them. 
Many  thoughts  are  suggested  by  this  strange 
interview  of  the  risen  Lord  with  the  disciples  who 
bad  known  Him  before  He  saw  death.  But  let  us 
select  only  three  of  them. 

1.  It  sugrgests  that  Ohrist  congtrams  ue  to  meet 
ond  9ee  Him,  in  order  that  we  may  know  thai  He  is 
ohwxye  with  us.  It  was  not  of  their  own  motion  or 
goodwill  that  the  Eleven  came  to  the  mountain  in 
Galilee.  It  was  not  simply  because  they  had  been 
asked  to  come,  or  because  they  had  been  promised 
that,  if  they  came,  the  fellowship  with  Christ, 
which  death  had  broken,  should  be  renewed :  they 
never  thought  to  see  Him  again.  They  forgot  His 
promise  to  meet, them,  and  neglected  to  act  upon 
»t»  even  when  they  were  reminded  of  it.    It  was 


only  because  constraint  was  laid  on  them,  only  be- 
cause He  pursued  them  with  His  forgotten  word, 
only  because  He  showed  Himself  to  them,  again 
and  again,  and  would  give  them  no  rest  till  they 
obeyed  His  command,  that  they  now  stood  on  the 
mountain  to  which  He  had  charged  them  to  come. 
And  what  was  His  motive  in  thus  graciously  and 
patiently  compelling  them  to  meet  Him  ?  It  was 
simply  this, — that  He  might  bless  them  and  do 
them  good.  They  are  constrained  to  enter  His 
presence,  that  He  may  teach  them  they  can  never 
wander  from  His  presence ;  He  iterates  and  re- 
iterates His  command,  *'  Gro  into  Galilee,"  that, 
when  they  do  go,  and  while  they  worship  Him, 
He  may  assure  them,  '*  Lo,  I  am  toiih  you  ahoay, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  They  had  thought 
it  incredible  that  He  should  retum  firom  the  gates 
of  death  to  meet  them  even  once ;  He  compels 
them  to  meet  Him  once,  that  they  may  know  He 
is  always  with  them. 

And  in  this  gracious  motive  we  have  the  key  to 
many  of  His  dealings  with  us.  He  is  ever  seek- 
ing to  win  us  to  His  presence,  to  a  sincere  and 
open  recognition  of  Him  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
in  order  that  we  too  may  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  He  is  always  with  us,  and  for  us. 
In  our  childhood  He  is  present  and  real  to  us,  as 
we  read  the  Gospels  or  listen  to  the  story  of  Hi? 
love.  Our  sensitive  hearcs  and  quick  imaginations 
vivify  and  give  colour  and  warmth  to  the  scenes 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Narrative.  Our  ready  &ith 
apprehends  the  Divine  beauty  of  the  life  which 
found  its  earthly  close  on  Calvary.  We  have  no 
doubts  then;  we  ask  no  sceptical  questions;  wo 
may,  indeed,  have  no  large  or  complete  conception 
of  Him,  any  more  than  the  apostles  had  before 
He  lefb  them  and  went  up  on  high ;  but  the  con- 
ception we  have  is  a  sacred  reality  to  us.  We 
speak  to  Him  in  our  prayers' with  the  most  entire 
confidence  that  He  hears  us,  and  can  almost  see 
His  kindly  form  bending  over  us  as  He  listens 
to  our  words.  But,  as  the  years  pass,  and  new 
desires  and  ambitions  arise  within  us,  they  ob- 
scure, if  they  do  not  obliterate,  the  Divine  Image 
reflected  in  our  souls.  We  lose  our  early  faith. 
The  Christ  formed  in  us  dies  out  of  us,  or  lies 
buried  under  a  growing  weight  of  cares  and  labours 
and  pleasures.  He  no  longer  speaks  to  us,  or  we  no 
longer  recognise  His  voice.  We  no  longer  speak 
to  Him,  or  we  speak  only  in  cold  formal  petitions, 
not  expecting  that  He  will  hear  and  respond.  The 
thronging  solicitudes  and  schemes  of  our  daily  life 
crowd  out  the  living  conception  we  once  had  of 
Him.  His  messengers  come  to  us,  as  the  angels 
came  to  the  women  and  the  women  to  the  dis- 
ciples, repeating  the  invitation  and  command  of 
His  love,  "  charging  us*  in  His  name  to  climb  a 
loftier  eminence  of  faith,  that  we  may  behold  a 
Christ  more  glorious  and  perfect  than  our  child- 
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hood  knew,  and  assuring  ns  that  we  may  now 
know  Him  ^'  after  the  Spirit/'  instead  of  after  the 
flesh.  But  we  give  little  heed  to  them.  Their 
words  seem  to  us  as  idle  tales ;  or,  if  at  times,  we 
listen,  we  do  not  act  upon  them.  Like  the  Eleven, 
we  doubt,  and  we  forget ;  nay,  like  them,  even  after 
we  are  convinced  that  Christ  has  risen,  and  that 
He  is  the  Life  of  men,  we  sink  back  into  our  old 
round  of  habit,  and  do  not  suffer  our  conviction  to 
shape  our  lives. 

And  still  Christ  does  not  forsake  ns.  He  comes 
to  us  again  and  again,  comes  invitingly  in  our 
joys  and  prosperities,  comes  rebukingly  in  our 
adversities  and  griefs ;  He  gives  us  glimpses  And 
foretastes  of  the  blessedness  that  will  be  ours  when 
once  we  have  seen  Him  as  He  is ;  He  gives  us 
the  proofs  our  doubting  hearts  demand,  or  He  con- 
strains us,  despite  our  doubts,  to  seek  for  Him  if 
haply  we  may  And  Him.  And  His  motive  is  the 
very  motive  that  inspired  Him  to  frame  a  similar 
discipline  for  the  apostles.  He  wiU  bring  us  to 
the  Mount  of  Vision  and  Adoration ;  but  it  is  that 
we  may  ever  find  Him  on  the  dusty  plain  on  which 
our  lives  have  to  be  spent  and  our  work  has  to  be 
done.  He  compels  us  to  meet  Him,  to  recognise 
Him  as  our  Saviour  and  King ;  but  ifc  is  that  we 
may  be  sure  that  He  is  always  with  us,  and  always 
blessing  us. 

2.  The  incident  suggests  that  the  Lord  Je8W 
manifeats  Himself  to  ua  in  order  ihai  v>e  may  hear 
wUneas  to  Him,  To  the  "  five  hundred  "  disciples, 
as  well  as  to  the  eleven  apostles,  Ho  showed 
Himself  on  the  mountain.  And  why  ? — \>  hy  did  He 
meet  them,  and  constrain  them  to  meet  Him  ?  It 
was  that  they  might  testify  of  Himt  that  they 
might  teach  all  nations  "  all  whatsoever  *'  He  had 
taught  them.  They  are  permitted,  they  are 
drawQ»  to  fall  at  His  feet  and  worship  Him;  but 
this  worship  of  adoration  is  designed  to  lead  to 
the  higher  worship  of  active  service^  While  they 
worship  Him,  they  receive  the  commission  which 
bids  them  go  out  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature. 

Ajid  if  Christ  manifest  Himself  to  i««,  if  through 
the  gbss  of  the  Word  or  the  worship  of  His  house 
we  see  Him  who  is  invisible,  and  reach  the  con- 
viction that  He  is  our  Bedeemer  and  Friend,  it  is 
that  we  also  may  bear  witness  to  Him.  Whenever 
we  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Communion  the  com- 
mand comes  to  us  that  came  to  the  disciples, ''  Go 
and  teach  what  I  have  taught  you."  Public 
witness— or  rather,  the  witness  of  public  speech — 
may  not  be  required  of  us.  Though  the  apostles, 
though,  perhaps,  some  of  the  five  hundred,  came 
down  from  the  mountain  to  stand  before  kings  and 
nations,  and  to  announce  to  them  the  good  tidings 
.  of  gpeat  joy,  we  have  no  reason  tp  think  that  all  of 
them  became  missionaries  and  amhaasadara.of  tjhe 
truth.    Yet .«veaotbo»e  >«hQ 4iiA.m>t  ^a.£Qcth 'to 


I  preach  the  Grospel  bare  their  witness  to  Christ— 
I  the  witness  which  shines  through  every  spiritually- 
I  toned  and  kindly  life.  If  not  by  many  words,  or 
I  words  spoken  in  public,  yet  by  the  actions  which 
speak  louder  than  any  words,  they  -testified  to  the 
raign  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  And  this  is 
a  testimony  which  we  should  all  bear,  which  we 
must  bear,  if  we  have  really  seen  the  Lord.  To 
see  Him  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be  changed  into 
His  image.  We  cannot  enter  into  any  true  fellow- 
ship with  Him  without  having  our  lives  raised 
toward  the  level  on  which  His  life  moved.  Every 
act  of  spiritual  worship  should,  and  must,  prepare 
and  strengthen  us  for  His  serviee.  If  when  we 
«ome  to  His  house,  we  take  nothing  from  it  but  a 
little  personal  comfort  and  enjoyment,  we  may  be 
sure  that  our  worship  has  not  been  in  spirit  and 
truth.  There  must  be  s6me  secret  and  fatal  in- 
sincerity  in  the  worship  which  does  not  impel  os 
to  lead  a  better  life  and  to  show  a  more  genuine 
kindness  to  our  neighbours.  To  see  Chnst  is  to 
receive  of  that  Spirit  by  which  wo  are  created 
anew ;  to  listen  t^  Him  is  to  leom  the  truth  by 
which  we  are  to  live.  We  cannot  have  seen  Him, 
and  have  sat  at  His  feet,  if  we  are  not  trying  to 
shape  oar  conduct  by  His  word  and  to  carry  on 
His  work  of  mercy  in  the  world.  We  cannot  have 
learned  of  Him  unless  we  are  teaching  HiuL  I^ct 
that  we  are  all  to  be  speakers  and  preachers. 
Like  many  of  the  ^ve  hundred*  wo  may  simply 
have  to  return  to  our  old  round  of  toil  in  a  nev7 
spirit^  and  so  to  fill  it  as  to  show  that  we  have 
been  with  Him.  But. in  some  form  every  tnie 
worshipper  must  boar  witness  to  Him.  Prayers  and 
praises  that  lead  to  nothing  are  worth  nothing. 
Any  acts  of  worship  are  vain  which  simply  give 
us  a  little  pleasure  or  ft  little  ease,  but  which  do  not 
raise  the  tone  of  our  life  and  make  us  more  zealous 
in  good  works. 

3.  The  incident  suggests  that  Christ  bids  ui 
serve  Him  because  His  service  is  lidpfuL  to  us.  The 
apostles  and  the  brethren  when  at  last  they  reached 
the  mountain,  found  that  the  blessing  which  Christ 
had  promised  them  was  a  commission  which  em- 
powered them  to  go  and  teach,  by  word  and  life, 
whatever  Christ  had  commanded  them.  Was  UUm 
the  reward  of  their  obedience?  Yes,  even  this. 
For,  what  higher  reward  could  they  receive?  In 
publishing  the  truth  to  others,  they  will  make  it 
more  entirely  their  own.  In  living  and  obeying 
the  truth,  they  will  not  only  gain  a  firmer  grasp 
on  the  truth  they  have,  they  will  also  advance  to 
other  and  larger  truths.  For  all  truth  is  one ;  and 
wherever  we  begin  our  study  of  it,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  we  master  and  appropriate  that 'with  which 
we  begin,  we  shall  be  led  on  to  new  discoveries 
and  find  in  every  truth  we  hold  a  clue  to  truths 
that  lie  .beyond  it.  JEgen^e4tf)QSt,lfta4id4Mtfkpo^ 
,Awch  of  43i%a]mtTh,ialthnHgb  th^htij.fctfln, taught 
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by  Him  wbo  was  "The  Trath/'  when  they  came  to 

the  mountain ;  nor  was  their  grasp  of  what  truth 

they  knew  very  strong.     Peter  had  jast  denied 

Christ ;  Thomas  had  just  refused  to  believe  that 

He  had  come    back   from  the  grave;  they  had 

all  abandoned   Him  before  Ho  was  condemned, 

although  but  a  few  moments  before  His  arrest 

they  had  pledged  themselves  to  die  with  Him. 

They  were  little  better  than  silly  sheep,  who  are 

scattered  the  moment  their  shepherd  is  struck  down, 

and  stand  staring  afar  off*,  with  wistful  dubious  faces, 

even  when  he  rises  again  from  the  ground.    And 

if  the  Eleven  were  weak  and  ignorant,  we  may 

be  sure  that  the  five  hundred  were  still  weaker 

and  knew  less.    How  shall  they  ever  know  more, 

or  hold  what  they  know  with  more  resolute  grip, 

unless  they  learn  by  teaching  and  grow  strong 

by  obedience  ?    But  if  they  obey  Christ,  if  they  do 

His  will  and  engage  in  His  service,  what  then  ? 

Why  then,  not  only  shall  they  increase  in  wisdom 

and  in   strength,  as  the  natural  result  of  their 

obedience,  but  before  many  days  are  past  there 

shall  come  down  upon  them  a  Spirit  who  will  lead 

them  into  all  truth,  teach  them  what  to  teach,  and 

confirm  their  word  with  signs  following — a  Spirit 

who  will  give  them  the  very  wisdom  and  energy 

they  now  worship  in  Christ  their  Lord. 

And  is  it  nol  thus  with  us  P  When  Christ  calls 
us  to  Himself,  when  we  take  Him  for  our  Master 
and  engage  in  His  service,  are  we  not  apt  to  sus- 
pect that  a  mysterious  and  happy  change  is  to 
pass  over  our  whole  life  f  Are  we  not  saddened 
as  we  learn  that  we  must  descend  from  the  Mount 
of  Communion  to  the  dusty  plain  where  the  com- 
mon work  of  life  is  done,  and  see  a  scene  of  samely 
and  wearisome  duties  stretch  out  before  us?  Are 
we  not  tempted  to  ask,  "  Is  this  all  ?  Is  this  the 
reward,  the  blessing,  I  was  taught  to  expect?"  Yes, 


it  is  even  this;  for  only  as  we  do  the  common 
work  of  life  well  can  we  rise  to  the  full  height  of 
Christian  manhood. 

Christ  calls  us.  He  compels  ns,  to  His  service ; 
but  it  is  because  He  loves  ns,  because  He  knows 
that  His  service  will  be  helpful  to  us,  because 
only  as  we  servo  Him  can  we  become  wise  and 
good  and  free. 

Let  ns  try  ourselves,  therefore,  by  this  test. 
We  must  not  build  our  hopes  on  our  carefhl  ob- 
servance, or  even  on  our  sincere  enjoyment,  of  the 
forms  of  worship.  What  are  we  the  better,  what 
is  Christ  the  better,  what  are  men  the  better  for 
our  worship,  if  we  are  not  strengthened  by  it,  and 
consecrated  for  an  active  and  patient  service  in 
our  daily  lives  ?  It  isViot  by  what  we  do  and  feel 
in  the  sanctuary,  but  by  what  we  are  and  do  in  the 
home  and  in  the  world,  that  Christ  will  judge  ns, 
and  that  we  should  judge  ourselves.  If  we  cannot 
keep  our  temper  when  we  are  provoked,  if  we  can- 
not be  of  "an  incorrigible  and  losing  honesty" 
when  a  slight  deviation  from  truth  and  integrity 
might  bring  ns  much  gain,  if  we  cannot  do  a  kind- 
ness when  we  can  hope  for  no  return,  what,  after 
all,  is  our  worship  worth  ?  How  can  we  go  and 
tetuih  the  things  which  Christ  has  commanded 
ns,  when  wo  ourselves  are  not  keeping  His  com- 
mandments? 

Let  us  try  to  keep  them,  to  live  His  life,  to 
breathe  His  Spirit ;  for  our  obedience  will  be  our 
best  service,  our  most  eloquent  and  persuasive 
testimony  to  Him.  As  men  look  on  our  lives,  they 
will  see  what  His  commands  are,  and  see  also  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  keep  them.  If  we 
have  received  the  light  of  life  from  Him,  let  us 
allow  our  light  to  shine  before  men,  that  they, 
seeing  our  good  works,  may  glorify  our  Saviour 
who  is  in  heaven. 


A   MIDSUMMER'S-DAY   DREAM. 


T/T  fell  upon  a  day  in  summer  fair, 
^^      When  sunlight  filled  the  cloudless  sky  in  June, 
^^  And  through  the  hyaline  the  luminous  air 

Was  throbbing  in  the  heat  of  drowsy  noon. 

Scant  sound  to  break  the  silence  of  the  hour, — 
The  chirp  of  grasshopper ;  the  chant  of  bee 

In  honey-labour  amid  gorse  and  flow'r; 
Music  of  waters  babbling  slumberously. 

From  flow'r-beds  gemming  the  trim-ehaven  grass, 

And  aron>atic  shrub  and  evergreen. 
Through  the  half -opened  door  of  panelled  glass 

The  odorous  air  flooded  the  room  within. 

There,  in  her  chamber,  mid  the  mellow  Kght 

Difixiaed  oroxmd  her  on  "Uiat  d^y  in  June,  j. 


Lapped  in  the  languor  of  a  sweet  delight 
Of  sound  and  scent  and  glow  of  summer  noon. 

Sate  a  fair  maiden,  slumber-thraHed.     The  spell 
Stole  on  her  while  a-reading,  it  may  be. 

Love-tale  or  poet-song,  until  she  fell 
A-musing,  lost  in  pleasant  reverie. 

And  so  she  passed  from  reverie  to  sleep. 

And  then  from  sleep  to  dream.     Ah  me!  I  fain 

Would  know  what  phantom-things  their  revels  keep 
Within  her  happy  heart  and  busy  brain. 

Haply  the  glamour  of  some  quaint  romance 
Conjures  up  visions  of  Arthurian  days. 

The  gentle  knights  a-tilting  with  the  laufe. 
To  win  from  ladies  fair  orJLave  or  psaise. 
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Haply  the  form  that  meets  her  sleep-sealed  eyes 
Is  nearer,  dearer  than  those  knights  of  old, — 

Who  seeks  to  win  her  as  his  noblest  prize. 
With  soul  as  chivalrous  and  heart  as  bold. 

Dream  on,  fair  dreamer.     Life  is  but  a  dream. 

So  sings  our  Shakepeare  •  and  Spain's  Caldcron.t  \ 

And  men  like  shadows  con?6  and  go,  and  seem  | 

But  phantoms  fleeing  at  the  rise  of  sun. 

*  "  We  are  such  stofT  aa  dreams  are 


Dream  on.     Thy  soul,  perchance,  in  dreams  may  be 
Awake  more  truly  than  in  waking  hour. 

From  bondage  of  the  physical  set  free. 
To  seek  the  fountain-life  of  psychal  pow'r. 

So,  in  our  world  of  dreams,  this  comfort  take. 
That  there's  a  waking  world  to  mortals  given. 

And  they  that  fall  in  sleep  shall  yet  awake, 

From  dream-life  here  to  waking  life  in  heaven, 
made  of."    t  *'  La  vida  ea  su  eno."  J.  F.  WALLER. 


ONE      LIFE      ONLY. 

BY   P.   M.   P.   SK.KKE,   AUTHOR  OP   "  TlllED,"   ETC. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NORTHCOTE     never 

ared    to     remain    .long 

bsent   from   the    stately 

idy  who  ruled  his  life, 

nd  the  party  were  soon 

11    re-assembled    in   the 

rawing-room.     Miss  Dy- 

urt    was    singing    when 

came  in,  and  the  well- 

i  had  ehosen,  "  In  questa 

was  particularly  suited 

>ntralto   voice,   with  its 

Atherstone  came  and 

her,    his    eyes    growing 

dark  with  intense  feeling  as  he  listened.  When  she 
had  finished,  Una  rose  and  retreated  to  the  window, 
where  she  stood  looking  out  that  she  might  escape 
from  Hervey  Crichton's  enthusiastic  plaudits,  and 
Atherstone  joined  her  at  once. 

"  I  want  you  to  make  a  very  pleasant  dream  in 
which  I  have  been  indulging  for  a  long  time  into  a 
reality.  Miss  Dysart.  Ton  promised  once  to  come 
some  day  with  your  father  to  spend  the  whole  after- 
noon at  Atherstone,  to  study  the  pictures  at  your 
leisure,  and  .  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  further  delay.  Will  you  not  come  this 
week?" 

•  "I  should  like  it  excessively,"  exclaimed  Una, 
"  and  I  am  sure  my  father  would  eiy oy  it  too ;  but 
we  must  ascertain  what  day  would  suit  him  best." 

"  I  will  find  that  out  before  he  leaves  the  room 
to-night,"  continued  Atherstone.  "  You  do  not  know 
how  I  look  forward  to  it,  Miss  Dysart ;  there  is  so 
much  I  am  anxious  to  show  you." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  for  me  to  see,  and  I 
ought  to  have  seen  it  long  before."  The  voice  that 
said  these  words  was  not  Una's;  and  Atherstone, 
turning  roond  with  a  start,  met  the  merry  glance  of 
Will  Xorthcote's  bright  black  eyes,  who  had  come 
nnperceived  quite  close  to  them.  She  put  her  arm 
round  Una's  waist,  and  leaning  her  piquant  little 
iaoe  against  her  friend's  shoulder  said  composedly. 


"  You  did  not  know  I  was  coming  too,  did  you,  Mr. 
Atherstone  ?  but  I  am  ;  I  have  been  dying  to  go  over 
the  Abbey  for  a  long  time  past,  only  my  mother 
objects  to  my  calling  anywhere  by  myself — a  curious 
superstition,  is  it  not  ?  and  she  declined  to  accom- 
pany me.  You  have  failed  to  win  her  affections,  as 
you  are  probably  awai*e.  So  now  I  have  simply  to 
say  that  I  will  take  means  to  prevent  Una  going, 
unless  you  invite  me  too.  The  matter  is  quite  in 
your  own  hands." 

"Then  I  shall  decidedly  beg  you  to  come,"  said 
Atherstone,  smiling.  He  had  felt  somewhat  annoyed 
at  first,  but  Will's  absurd  speech  had  given  him  time 
to  reflect,  that  he  should  be  much  more  likely  to  get 
Una  to  himself,  if  ihey  were  a  large  party  than  if 
she  came  alone  with  her  father.  "  The  more  the 
merrier.  Miss  Northcote ;  so  pray  bring  any  one  with 
you  who  might  care  to  see  the  old  Abbey." 

"  In  that  case,  might  we  come  before  Mr.  Cunliffe 
goes  away,  and  let  him  accompany  us ;  I  should  like 
to  show  him  what  a  real  old  English  castle  can  be  ?*' 
said  Una. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Atherstone ;  "  any  friend  of 
yours  will  be  most  welcome." 

*'  Then,  of  course,  you  will  invite  Mr.  Hervey 
Crichton,"  said  Will,  with  great  apparent  innocence. 

Atherstone  frowned  darkly,  but  Hervey,  whe  was 
hovering  near,  had  so  evidently  overheard  Miss 
Northcote's  speech,  that  Atherstone  was  obliged  to 
invite  him  then  and  there,  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
he  could,  greatly  to  the  malicious  little  lady's  amuse- 
ment. Hervey,  of  course,  accepted  with  alacrity,  and 
when  Humphrey  spoke  of  the  plan  to  Colonel  Dysart, 
including  Mr.  Cunliffe,  who  was  sitting  beside  him, 
in  his  invitation,  both  gentlemen  agreed  to  his  pro- 
posal, with  a  satisfaction  which  was  due  to  somewhat 
more  far-seeing  prognostics  than  he  at  all  suspected. 
It  was  finally  arranged  that  they  were  to  go  two 
days  later,  if  the  weather  was  fine. 

The  grand  old  Abbey  was  looking  it»  very  best  under 
the  glowing  radiance  of  the  powerful  July  sun,  afl 
Una,  with  I'r.  Cunliffe  and  her  father  in  the  carriage 
beside  her,  brought  her  spirited  ponies   clattering 
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oyer  the  ancient  drawbridge  to  the  door.  The  strong 
lights  and  shadows  brought  out  the  massive  propor- 
tions of  the  grim,  grey  building  with  wonderful  effect, 
and  showed  the  lovely  sweeping  lines  of  the  magni- 
ficent cedars  on  the  lawn  to  perfection,  while  the 
park-like  grounds  vrere  in  the  height  of  their  summer 
beauty,  and  the  deer,  seldom  disturbed  by  a  stranger's 
foot,  had  taken  up  their  positions  close  to  the  house 
in  every  variety  of  picturesque  attitude. 

Humphrey  Atherstone  certainly  looked  well  worthy 
to  be  the  master  of  so  stately  a  dwelling,  as  he  came 
down  the  steps  to  receive  his  visitors.  His  face, 
always  undeniably  beautiful  even  in  his  saddest  mo- 
ments, was  now  lit  up  with  an  intense  pleasure  which 
dispelled  every  trace  of  the  gloom  that  sometimes 
overshadowed  his  noble  features  and  dark,  etpresHive 
•eyes.  He  greeted  Colonel  Dysart  and  Mr.  Cunliffie 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  but  it  was  a  mute,  though 
more  eloquent  welcome  that  he  bestowed  on  ITna^  as 
he  retained  her, hand  for  a  moment,  after  he  had 
helped  her  to  alight  and  looked  down  with  deep 
tenderness  into  her  sweet  brown  eyes. 

They  had  scarcely  entered  the  courtyard  when  the 
^ound  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  bridge  announced  the 
Arrival  of  Mr.  Northcote  and  his  daughter,  with 
Hervey  Crichton.  Little  Will  at  once  cantering  in 
on  a  mettlesome  steed,  which  seemed  indisposed  to 
stand  still,  long  enough  to  let  her  even  dismount, 
Humphrey  of  courae  went  to  her  assistance,  along 
with  his  servants,  while  Crichton  precipitated  himself 
•off  his  horse  in  his  hot  haste  to  reach  Una's  side. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Cunliffe  and  Colonel  Dysart  had 
gone  back  to  a  comer  of  the  courtyard,  where  they 
could  get  a  good  view  of  the  ponderous  keep,  which 
was  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building,  and 
excited  the  Australian's  enthusiastic  admiration. 

"  Well,  really,"  he  said,  "  if  a  daughter  of  mine 
had  a  chance  of  becoming  mistress  of  such  a  glorious 
old  place,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  the  courage  to 
inquire  too  curiously  into  the  antecedents  of  the  man 
who  could  give  her  that  position.  It  is  enough  to 
make  one  compound  a  felony  to  think  of  obtaining 
possession,  even  indirectly,  of  this  undecayed,  un- 
blemished inheritance  of  ages." 

"The  man  does  not  exactly  look  like  a  felon  just 
now,  does  he?"  said  Colonel  Dysart,  directing  his 
friend's  glance  towards  Atherstone,  who  was  standing 
bareheaded  at  the  door  of  the  entrance  hall  ushering 
in  his  guests. 

"  No,  indeed.  If  he  is  one,  Lavater  is  completely 
&t  fault  as  a  physiognomist*  for  a  finer  face  I  never 
saw,  or  one  indicative  of  nobler  qualities.  I  believe 
that  the  secret  which  mars  his  life  and  subjects  him 
to  such  evil  report,  partakes  more  of  th^  nature  of 
a  mistake  than  of  a  sin — a  mistaken  sense  of  duty 
probably.  Anyhow,  I  believe  your  sweet  little  Una 
would  be  entirely  safe  in  his  hands." 

"  I  must  be  well  assured  of  that  before  I  let  her 
go  to  him.    I  cannot  have  the  fair  promise  of  her 


life  destroyed;  but  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your 
opinion  of  Atherstone,  and  I  have  litUfe  doubt,  if  for 
her  sake  he  gives  up  his  celibate  tendendea,  that 
he  will  be  able  to  give  me  satisfactory  ezpluiA- 
tions." 

Of  course  luncheon  was  the  next  feature  in  the 
small  entertainment  of  that  day,  and  to  please  Una 
Atherstone  had  ordered  it  to  be  served  in  the  huge 
banqueting-haU — where  the  table  and  the  small 
party  seated  around  it  seemed  like  an  oasia  in  a 
perfect  desert  of  black  oak  fiooring,  while  the  grim 
old  Atherstones  for  centuries  back,  looked  down  with 
apparent  soom  on  the  ephemeral  beings  who  were 
living  out  their  little  day  in  the  world  they  bad  so 
long  since  spumed  with  their  upward-flying  feet^  as 
they  passed  to  purer  realms.  Una's  bright  eyes 
glanced  with  keen  interest  along  the  pictured  zow  of 
mute,  dim  faces  as  she  sat  by  Atherstone's  side,  and 
noting  her  every  look,  he  told  her  the  names  of  thooo 
that  most  attracted  her. 

"You  must  examine  them  systematically  after- 
wards," he  said. 

"Yes,  I  shall  like  to  do  so,"  she  answered;  "but 
more  than  all  these,  I  want  to  look  once  more  on 
that  one  pictui-e — you  know  which  I  mean." 

"  Yes ;  but  we  must  be  alone  when  you  see  it 
again.  I  cannot  look  on  that  portrait  now  in  com- 
pany with  any  one  but  yourself;"  and  Atherstone 
changed  the  subject. 

Will  Northcote  was  the  first  to  start  from  the 
table,  exclaiming  that  she  could  not  possibly  remain 
within  those  four  walls  any  longer,  wida.as  they 
were,  while  such  glorious  sunshine  was  wasting  its 
beauty  outside.  She  wanted  to  explore  the  gardens, 
she  said,  and  coniservatories,  and  the  lake  with  the 
island,  and  all  the  other  reported  wonders  of  Ather- 
stone; and  she  would  go  by  herself  if  no  one  else 
chose  to  come.  They  were,  however,  all  aa  willing 
as  she  was  to  go  out  into  the  lovely  summer  air,  and 
soon  they  were  dispersed  in  groups  over  the  grounds. 
Atherstone  found  himself,  somewhat  to  his  dismay, 
obliged  to  pilot  Mr.  Northcote  over  some  new  stables 
he  had  ree^ily  built,  while  Will  Northcote  took 
possession  of  Mr.  Cunliffe,  whom,  to  his  amusement, 
she  persisted  in  calling  a  Maori,  and  went'off  to  the 
lake.  Meanwhile,  Una  succeeded  in  detaining  her 
father  by  her  side,  in  order  to  avoid  being  alone  with 
Hervey  Crichton,  who  kept  as  usual  close  to  her,  and 
seemed  exceedingly  anxious* to  draw  her  away  from 
the  others,  as  they  vralked  on  to  the  conservatories, 
which  Colonel  Dysart  wished  to  see.  These  were 
very  extensive,  with  doors  at  either  end,  and  they 
soon  encountered  a  gardener,  with  whom  Colonel 
Dysart  remained  discussing  a  green-house  he  pro- 
posed erecting,  while  Una,  in  the  narrow  space,  was 
perforce  obliged  to  pass  on  with  Hervey.  She  hur- 
riedly began  to  tedk  to  him :  "  Tell  me  how  Liiith 
is,"  she  said ;  **  I  cannot  help  feeling  very  oneasy 
about  her.    I  do  not  understand  her  state." 
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"Nor  do  I;  she  is  very  insomtable." 
'*  I  fear,  wiiatever  may  be  the  cause,  that  she  is 
quite  unhappy.     Does  she  seem  at  all  better  P" 

"'Not  in  the  least.  She  is  like  a 'white  marble 
figure,  sitting  perfectly  still  ai\d  silent»  excepting 
when  she  thinks  she  has  some  duty  to  perform,  and 
then  she'  goee  through  it  in  an  entirely  mechanical 
way." 

"  Poor  dear  little  Lilith !  I  am  so  grieved  at  her 
Buffering ;  I  wish  I  could  do  anything  for  her." 

Steps  advancing  in  the  distance,  which  could  be 
heard  at  that  moment,  seemed  to  precipitate  Henrey 
into  action ;  for  Una  had  so  often  successfully  evaded 
his  wish  to  be  alone  with  her,  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  loee  this  rare  opportunity;  he  seized  hold 
of  her  hand,  exclaiming,  ''  Miss  Dysart,  you  might  do 
much  for  Lilith,  and  everything  in  the  world  for  me ! 
If  you  would  only  let  me  give  you  to  her  as  a  sister  I 
I  have  been  trying  to  speak  of  this  for  weeks,  though 
in  truth  I  have  longed  with  my  whole  heart  to  win  you 
from  the  day  I  first  saw  you.  Do  not  turn  away  from 
me ;  no  one  can  love  you  as  I  have  done."  But  even 
as  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  conservatory  near  which 
they  were  standing  was  pushed  hastily  open,  and 
Una  had  only  time  to  say,  "  Mr.  Crichton,  it  is  im- 
posible;  I  entreat  you  to  forget  that  you  have  6ver 
spoken  those  words  to  me,^  when  Atherstone  came 
hurriedly  forward. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere.  Miss 
Dysart,"  he  said.  Then  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  a 
darkness  came  over  his  face  which  made  him  re- 
semble so  exactly  the  portrait  of  Fulke  Atherstone 
that  Una  almost  trembled.  She  well  understood  the 
cause  of  that  ominous  gloom  ;  he  had  seen  her  draw 
her  hand  oat  of  Hervey's  grasp,  whose  agitated  man- 
ner as  he  turned  away  would  alone  Jiave  betrayed 
the  nature  of  the  conversation  which  Atherstone 
had  so  unexpectedly  terminated.  **1  thought  you 
were  waiting  for  me;  but  I  have  interrupted  you," 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"No — ^no!"  exclaimed  Xfna;  "I  am  ready  to  go 
and  see  the  picture  now,  if  you  are  at  leisure." 

Hervey'  Crichton  had  already  disappeared,  and 
without  a  word  Atherstone  held  tlie  door  open  for 
her,  and  she  passed  out. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Atrxbstoks  and  Una  in  silence  traversed  the  lawn 
ia  the  daszling  sunshine,  and  entered  beneath  the 
dark  archway  into  the  shadows  of  the  stem  old  Abbey. 
Together  they  walked  through  the  outer  hall,  where 
the  suits  of  armour  carefully  set  up  on  all  sides  looked 
like  the  rigid  figures  of  long-dead  knights,  passed 
up  the  wide  oak  stairs,  and  along  the  .echoing 
corridors  to  the  picture-gallery,  and  there  the  heavy 
door  doeed  after  them  with  a  hollow  sound ;  but 
never  a  word  did  Atherstone  speak  all  the  w^y  as 
they  went^  and  Una  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 


break  the  meaning  silence.  At  last  they  stood  side 
by  side  before  the  picture,  and  with  a  movement  that 
was  almost  fierce  in  its  vicflence,  Atherstone  tore 
aside  the  veil  that  shrouded,  it,  and  let  Una  look 
once  more  on  the  ghastly  sc^ne  it  represented. 
Ghastiy  it  did  indeed  appear  to  her,  for  she  knew 
now  what  had  been  the  true  nature  and  duration 
of  the  remorse  that  had  eaten  like  fire  into  the  heart 
of  the  dead-  man  whose  image  was  before  her,  and 
fixed  such  a  look  of  intolerable  anguish  on  the  woruj 
haggard  face — such  an  indescribable  pathos  of  sup- 
plication in  the  uplifted,  pleading  hands.  And 
ghastly  it  was,  too,  in  another  and  deeper  sense ;  for 
since  she  last  had  looked  upon  the  pictured  face 
of  Fulke  the  murderer,  she  had  learnt  to  know  the 
lineaments  of  the  living  Atherstox^e  so  well,  that  she 
oonld  see  it  needed  but  such  a  stamp  of  inward  pain 
to  make  him  perfectly  resemble  the  unhappy  ancestor 
who  lived  and  died  in  expiation  of  a  mortal  crime. 
A  glance  from  his  face  to  the  picture  showed  the 
current  of  her  thoughts,  and  Atherstone  responded 
to  it.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  '*  I  am  like  him— like  him 
not  in  features  only ;  I  should  be  so  altogether  bat 
for  one  point  in  which  he  is  happier  than  I  am." 

"  Happier !  it  seems  as  if  the  idea  of  happiness 
would  not  apply  to  him  at  all — he  looks  the  very 
embodiment  of  bitter  pain." 

"  True,  in  all  save  this — that  he  is  dead.  In  that 
respect  he  has  the  advantage  of  me,  and  had  it,  even 
when  he  still  lived  and  breathed  in  misery,  for  he 
was  dead  to  all  things  earthly  then,  and  know  no 
j  hope,  nor  wish,  nor  fear,  so  far  as  this  world  was  con- 
!  cemed  ;  while  I,  cut  off  like  him  from  every 'human 
tie—solitary,  loveless,  even  as  he  was — I  pine  for  the 
joys  that  are  denied  me  ;  I  crave  for  the  love — the 
treasures  of  existence — that-Tnight  have  been  mine, 
as  men  dying  in  the  fiames  long  for  a  draught  of  celd 
water." 

He  spoke  with  such  vehemence  that  Una  hardly 
knew  how  to  answer  him,  and  only  raised  her  eyes 
towards  him  with  a  look  which  showed  the  depths 
of  sympathy  he  had  awakened  in  her.  Atherstone 
turned  away  from  the  tender  pitying  gaze,  as  if  he 
could  not  bear  it. 

"  Hide  your  eyes  from  me,"  he  said ;  "  I  believe  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  look  on  them  no  more ;  for 
their  sweet  compassionate  gaze  has  but  led  me  to  try 
and  satbfy  my  hungry  heart  with  a  delusive  mockeiy 
of  that  it  most  desires.^ 

"  You  cannot  think  that  I  have  mocked  you  in  any 
way,"  said  Una,  in  a  low  tone  of  pain. 

"  I  have  this  day  feared  it ;  but  the  time  is  como 
when  I  must  know  the  truth.  I  cannot  go  on  feeding 
bn  hopeless  dreams,  if  they  are  nothing  more.  I  will 
ask  you  to  tell  me  now  in  so  many  words  what  I  may 
expect  from  you." 

With  a  grave  courtesy  he  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  placed  her  in  an  old  oak  chair  that  stood  in  the 
recess  of  the  window.     She  made  no  resista^ioe,  but 
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folded  her  little  white  hands  and  drooped  her  head 
beneath  his  earnest  gaze,  while  gleams  ^  of  sunshine 
fell  upon  her  graceful  figure,  and  made  her  the  one 
bright  object  in  that  sombre  gallery. 

When  Atherstone  spoke  at  last  it  was  with  a  depth 
of  strongly-suppressed  feeling  which  made  his  tone 
almost  harsh. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me,  Una  Dysart,  that  yon  would 
be  my  friend — ^not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
— but  my  special,  constant  friend — ^nearer  and  dearer 
than  any  other,  filling  at  least  to  some  extent  the 
terrible  void  of  lore  to  which  my  strange  fate  has 
condemned  me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  said  so — ^very  truly — very  really,"  she 
answered,  lifting  her  soft  eyes  to  his  face. 

"Bat  what  did  yon  mean  'when  you  made  that 
promise?  this  is  what  you  must  tell  me  now.  Did 
yon  mean,"  he  continued,  growing  almost  fierce  as 
he  spoke,  "  that  you  were  to  give  your  whole  heart 
to  some  other  man,  blessing  him  with  all  the  riches 
of  affection  of  which  you  are  capable,  living  in  his 
very  life,  belonging  to  him  absolutely — ^his  own, 
his  wife — ^while  to  me  you  were  to  dole  out  only  the 
measured  pittance  of  friendship  which  would  be  con- 
sistent with  such  a  position:  was  this  what  you 
meant?" 

Tears  gathered  in  Una's  eyes,  and  she  pressed  her 
hands  together  as  if  in  pain.  "Mr.  Atherstone,  I 
had  but  one  thought — ^that  you  were  lonely  and 
suffering,  and  I  longed  to  comfort  you.  I  did  not 
limit  the  friendship  I  offered  jfou  in  any  way  in 
which  I  could  lawfully  give  it  to  you." 

"  But  only  while  you  were  free,  I  conclude  ?  Were 
you  not  well  aware  that  some  other  was  soon  to 
stand  utterly  between  yeu  and  me,  cutting  you  off 
from  me  as  completely  as  if  you  had  never  consoled 
me  with  delusive  hopes  that  already  are  only  torture? 
Is  not  Hervey  Crichton  standing  be^een  us  even 
now  ?" 

"  Mr.  Crichton  is  nothing  to  me,"  said  Una  with  a 
quiet  dig^ty,  "  and  never  will  be." 

"  He  does  not  think  so ;  he  is  open-mouthed  in  his 
desire  to  win  you,  and  full  of  hope  that  he  will 
do  so." 

"  He  is  not  so  now,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone.  A 
gleam  of  satisfaction  lit  up  Atherstone's  face,  but  it 
as  quickly  faded. 

"  If  not  he,  then  another,"  he  brM  ;  **  I  do  not 
know  with  what  kind  of  friendship  you  flattered  me 
you  would  console  me,  if  your  whole  heart's  love  was 
to  be  all  the  while  in  the  possession  of  some  man 
who  could  not  value  one  look  from  your  dear  eyes  as 
I  should." 

**  Mr.  Atherstone,  what  is  it  you  wish  ?"  said  Una, 
/  lifting  up  her  head  and  showing  her  sweet  face, 
'"*  usually  so  bright  and  smiling,  filled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  bewildered  pain. 

'*  ^hat  is  it  I  wish  !"  exclaimed  Atherstone,  his 
iraoie  manner  softening  and  his  voice  growing  tre- 


mulous with  emotion ;  "  oh,  my  darling !  I  well  know 
what  it  is  I  wish — what  I  would  give  yean  of  my 
life  to  win !  I  wish  to  have  you  for  my  wife— 
my  love,  my  joy,  my  priceless  treasure  I  I  long  for 
you  with  all  the  love  of  which  my  heart  and  soul 
are  capable.  I  struggle  in  my  bonds  with  a  very 
madness  of  yearning  to  gain  you  for  my  own— 
my  one  sweet  comforter — ^for  ever;  and  yet  I  dare 
not  ask  for  you.  I  am  fettered  in  chains  of  iron, 
which  hold  me  down  like  Prometheus  on  the  rock, 
in  the  very  sight  of  that  for  which  alone  I  care  to 
live,  without  the  pow^  to  lift  up  so  much  as  a  hand 
to  win  it — ^this  is  my  cruel  torture  !  Una,  you  are 
more  inexpressibly  dear  to  me  than  words  from 
human  lips  could  ever  say,  and  but  for  the  bitter 
irony  of  fate  which  holds  you  before  my  eyes— so 
near  and  yet  so  hopelessly  unattainable— I  woxdd 
fling  the  whole  powers  of  my  being  into  the  one 
effort  to  draw  you  home  to  my  heart,  and  wia  yon  or 
die.     But,  as  it  is " 

His  voice  became  choked  with  emotioB— he  could 
not  go  on ;  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he 
leant  his  head  against  the  wall  and  remained  silent, 
his  broad  chest  heaving  convulsively. 

The  sight  of  his  anguish  was  unendurable  to  Una 
Dysart,  for  she  loved  him.  Poor  child !  she  knew  it 
but  too  well;  she  loved  him  with  the  deep  ever- 
whelming  devotion  which  a  woman  feels  in  actoal 
truth  but  once,  however  often  her  fancy  may  be 
caught  by  passing  feelings  of  a  letsser  kind.  Her 
heart  throbbed  almost  to  suffocation,  and  the  in- 
tolerable longing  to  eomf ort  him  sent  impulsive 
words  to  her  lips,  which  at  another  time  her  timidity 
might  have  shrunk  from  uttering. 

"As  it  is,"  she  said,  "tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
you.  Tell  me  what  there  is,  short  of  that  which  may 
not  be,  which  I  can  still  do  to  brighten  your  sad  life, 
to  make  you  feel  and  know  that  there  is  one  at  least 
whose  whole  heart's  syinpathy  is  yours ;  all  that  is 
yet  possible  for  me  to  do  I  am  ready  to  perform  to 
the  uttermost,  if  only  you  will  tell  me  how  best  I 
may  give  you  rest  and  consolation." 

He  turned  to  her,  deeply  moved,  and  caught  ber 
hands  in  his.  *'  Sweetest— dearest  child  V  he  said, 
"  I  fear  I  love  you  too  intensely  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  friendship  or  even  affection  you  could  give  me, 
while  I  have  the  bitter  misery  of  knowing  that  you 
are  certain  to  become  to  some  other  man  all  that  I 
would  have  you  be  to  me." 

•*  If  it  would  make  you  happy,"  she  said  in  her 
low,  soft  voice,  *'  I  should  be  content  to  promise  yon 
that  what  you  fear  should  never  be ;  that  I  would  be 
your  friend  only,  and  nothing  else  evermore  to 
any  one." 

"My  own  darling!  can  it  be  possible  that  yon 
would  indeed  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  me  ?  that  you 
would  really  forego  all  the  happy  ties  of  wife  and 
mother  to  be  the  friend  and  comforter  of  a  solitary. 
hopeless  man,  driven  by  a  cniel  fate  into  a  barren 
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life  of  cold  endurance  ?  Could  you  so  bless  me  to 
your  own  infinite  loss  ?" 
"  If  it  would  make  you  happy,"  she  repeated. 
He  let  her  hands  fall^  and  turned  away  in  uncon* 
trollable  agitation ;  but  while  he  paced  hurriedly  to 
and  fro  in  the  gallery,  battling  out  once  more  the 
terrible  problem  of  his  life,  the  sound  of  approaching 
voices  warned  him  that  they  were  about  to  be  inter- 
rupted. He  flew  back  to  Una»  and  bending  over  her 
whispered  hoarsely,  "My  sweetest,  I  feel  as  if  I 
dared  not  accept  such  a  sacrifice;  but  I  must  look 
my  destiny  in  the  face«  and  fight  out  the  whole 
momentous  question  in  my  mind  this  night ;  some 
solution  I  will  reach  before  I  see  you  again ;  let  me 
come  to  you  to-morrow,  and  then  my  whole  heart 
shall  be  laid  bare  before  you." 

Una's  eye?  rather  than  her  lips  gave  aasent,  for 
already  the  gallery  door  had  opened,  and  Miss  North- 
cote  with  Mr.  Cunliffe  and  Colonel  Dysart  came  in 
to  examine  the  art  treasures  it  contained. 

Soon  after  the  guests  departed^  and  the  master  of 
the  Abbey  remained  in  it  alone. 

Toiling  up  the  steep  cliff  that  led  to  the  Eagles' 
Nest,  with  straining  sinews  and  panting  breath,  as 
if  on  some  desperate  enterj^dse,  went  Humphrey 
Atherstone  that  same  night;  when  the  gay  voices 
that  had  filled  the  old  Abbey  for  a  time  with  the 
echoes  of  life  had  died  away  within  its  walls,  and 
silence  and  gloom  had  fallen  upon  it  onoe  again. 
He  gave  Ki-moAlf  no  respite  from  ihe  violent  exertion 
needful  to  soale  the  difficult  ascent,  till  he  had 
reached  the  doorway  of  the  lonely  tower,  where  from 
the  djing  eyes  of  his  nnhappy  ancestor  the  living 
world  had  flashed  away  as  th^  closed  in  the  night 
oi  death,  «iid  on  his  own  had  dawned  the  vision  of 


that  human  love,  in  all  its  unutterable  sweetness,  for 
which  his  strong  natiure  was  craving  now  with  a 
yearning  hunger  that  could  be  stayed  by  no  lower 
aliment. 

He  stood  on  the  narrow  platform  of  rock  which 
alone  separated  the  ancient  building  from  the  preci- 
pice, on  the  brink  of  which  it  stood.  A  few  rough 
stones  had  been  thrown  together  in  front  of  the 
doorway  as  a  species  of  wall  to  lessen  the  risk  of  an 
unwary  step  at  so  perilous  a  height,  and  to  these 
Atherstone  went  forward,  instead  of  turning  into  the 
dark  cell,  and  leant  upon  them  with  his  folded  arms 
while  he  looked  out  into  the  calm  night  in  which 
the  earth  was  steeped.  Above,  the  heavens  were 
dropping  light  from  myriads  of  unclouded  stars, 
while  below,  the  vaUt  far-spreading  landscape  was 
veiled  in  a  dim  soft  gloom  that  seemed  to  give  it 
the  vaporous  unreality  of  dreamland  scenery. 

There  was  not  a  sound  excepting  the  faint  mys- 
terious wlusperingB  that  rose  up  from  the  pine-wood 
in  the  hollow  of  the  deep  abyss,  and  the  sighing 
breath  of  the  night  wind  as  it  passed  him  moaning, 
ever  dying  away  on  the  dark  air  only  to  wake  again 
like  the  wail  of  a  sorrow  that  could  not  sleep ;  and 
of  that  which  was  or  had  been  human,  there  was 
nothing  save  himself  quivering  with  strong,  insati- 
able life,  all  gathered  up  at  this  moment  into  one 
intense  overpowering  craving  for  earthly  happiness, 
and  the  silent  corpse  of  the  man  whose  life  agony, 
far  worse  for  him  than  the  agony  of  death,  had 
worked  itself  out  in  this  spot,  and  over  whom  since 
then  long  centuries  had  passed  in  all  their  chance 
and  change,  without  the  power  to  stir  his  cold,  dead 
ashes  with  even  a  thrill  of  feelihg. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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Chapter  to  he  read  MaU,  xxv.  {'parte  qf.) 

|SK  questions  about  the  parables  already 
spoken  of,  and  the  lessons  taught  by 
them.  Those  speaking  of  God's  love 
to  sinners,  repentance,  fruit  to  be 
brought  forth,  &c.  Ask  what  these 
Arables  were  intended  to  show — ^viz.,  the  nature  ai^d 
hject  of  Christ's  kingdom,  its  rise,  and  progress, 
dndranoes  and  helps.  To-day  have  parables  look- 
Qg  forward  to  the  future,  when  the  King  shall  come 
0  enter  in  His  kingdom.  The  Ten  Virgins  speaks 
i  the  preparation  for  His  coming ;  the  Talents,  of 
be  honours  attending  the  same. 

I.  Tub  Tkk  Vieoins.  (1)  The  story,  (Read  xxv. 
— 13.)  Marriage  always  an  interesting  and  joyous 
vent— commencing  of  new  life.  Eastern  customs 
iffer  muob  from  ours.  Describe  the  bridegroom 
ith  hsB  friends  (John  iii.  29)  going  to  the  bride's 


house,  and  fetching  her,  accompanied  by  her  friends 
(Pa.  xlv.  15),  while  others — as  the  virgins — meet  and 
join  the  procession  on  the  road.  Now  point  out  the 
similarity  and  the  differences.  All  took  lamps,  because 
marriages  generally  at  ziight;  all  made  what  pre- 
parations they  considered  necessary,  and  then  quietly 
in  sleep  awaited  the  summons;  but — five  had  the 
necessary  oil  and  five  had  not.  Till  the  bridegroom 
came  no  difference  noted.  Then  picture  the  scene ; 
the  crowd  in  the  streets ;  the  shouts  of  joy ;  the  mid- 
night procession  with  torches  and  lamps ;  the  bridal 
party  coming  near ;  the  virgins  suddenly  awakened ; 
the  calm  composure  of  five  trimming  their  lamps ;  the 
confusion  of  the  foolish  ones  at  finding  their  lamps 
"going  out"  (not  "gone  out"  as  in  Authorised 
Version) ;  their  excited  appeals  to  their  friends  for 
aid;  the  courteous  refusal;  the  running  about  to 
buy  oil ;  the  return  too  late  after  the  wedding  party 
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THE  QU'IVER: 


had  entered  the  house ;  their  being  "shut  out"  into 
oatcr  dai'kaess. 

(2)  The  {fppUcaiion,  Take  the  following  points: 
the  virgins  as  nominal  professors  of  religion — all 
alike  professing  to  hope  for  heaven,  to  look  for 
ooming  of  Christ  the  heavenly  Bridegroom,  all  with 
lamps — i.e,,  means  of  grace,  and  taking  things  quietly 
till  He  comes.  From  examples  of  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  the  Flood,  &c.,  show  the  suddenness  of 
Christ  coming  as  a  King  to  destroy  His  enemies  and 
save  His  friends.  To  explain  the  oil,  ask  who  were 
formerly  anointed,  and  what  the  oil  was  a  type  of, 
reminding  of  the  great  Prophet  and  Priest  anointed 
not  with  oil  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  x.  88). 
Point  the  obvious  lesson  as  to  the  time  when  this 
Holy  Ghost  must  be  sought  ant  used,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  deferring  the  seeking  for  it  till  took  late. 

II.  Ths  TAI.VNTS.  (1)  The  dory.  (Kead  Matt. 
XXV.  1-1 — 30.)  Observe  word  "  for  "  connecting  the 
two  parables,  must  watch  and  be  ready  at  all  times, 
for  Christ  comes  suddenly  back  like  a  king  to  reckon 
with  his  servants.  Describe  the  king  on  eve  of 
journey  distributing  his  money  to  each  servant 
according  to  his  ability — their  setting  to  work  at 
once  to  trade,  each  just  doubling  what  he  had  re- 
ceived,  except  the  servant  with  one;  their  welcome  to 
their  lord  at  his  return,  each  giving  in  his  account, 
receiving  approving  words  and  reward.  Then  picture 
the  other  coming  up  with  nothing  to  show.  What 
excuse  did  he  offer  P  Explain  what  a  wrong  view  he 
had  taken  of  his  master,  afraid  to  venture  to  trade 
with  one  talent  (lest  he  shoxdd  lose  it)  for  a  master 


whe  could  gather  without  having  lirgt  sown,  ^^otice 
how  his  master  condemns  him.  So  far  from  this  being 
excuse,  he  ought  much  more  to  have  pat  out  bis 
money  to  trade,  thei'efore  ho  is  puniehed,  and  his 
talent  given  to  the  one  with  ten  already. 

(2)  The  applicaiion.  Ask  the  childi'en  to  name 
some  of  God*B  gifts  to  them — sueh  as  vigour  of  body 
and  mind,  time,  health,  power  to  please,  &c.  Sliov 
how  all  are  from  God  (James  i.  17),  and  to  be  used 
to  His  glory  (1  Cor.  x.  31).  Bemind  of  those  on 
the  left  hand  (Matt.  xxv.  42), — condemned,  n«t  for 
what  they  had  done,  but  for  what  had  left  undone. 
Point  out  ways  in  which  can  be  "ministering 
children,-'  according  to  varying  circumstances,  and 
warn  of  the  danger  of  selfishness.  Let  the  parable 
be  encouragement  to  others  who  are  doing  best,  (a) 
God  notices:  no  effort  unseen.  (See  Matt.  ill.  16.)  (M 
Ood  rewards  i  each  has  according  to  ability  here,  bnt 
full  reward  hereafter,  (c)  Qod  intteases  gifts.  No 
standing  still,  each  nstng  his  talents  well,  receives 
increase  of  good  gifts:  thus  Christ  increased  in 
wisdom  (Luke  ii.  52) :  so  shall  alL  (1  These,  iv.  1) 
Let  each  ask.  How  am  I  using  God's  gifts  ? 
Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  What  are  these  two  parables  intended  to  teach? 

2.  Point  out  the  simiUirxty  and  diffsreaoe  between 
the  two  sets  of  virgins. 

3.  What  is  the  oil  P    Prove  this  fromSoripture. 

4.  What  important  lessons  does  the  pamble  of  tbe 
Ten  Virgins  teach  P 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Talents. 

6.  Name  three  eneouragemeDts  the  paraUe  ^rea. 


MAGGIirS  SCRAPEa 

A  STOAY  K>a  OIIlLa.       DT  TWO  CIIAFTERS. 


CHAFTEB  L 
;ISS  AMY  and  Miss  Margaret,  come  in 

to  your  teas.   Miss  Amy — Miss  Maggie! 

Dear,   oh  dear!  wherever  have  those 

children  got  top" 

The  speaker,  a  tall  middle-aged 
woman,  dashed  out  of  the  door,  with  sleeves  tucked 
to  the  elbows  and  arms  besmeared  with  flour,  in 
search  of  the  two  children.  She  ran  along  the 
garden  paths,  for  she  was  very  busy  and  grudged 
the  time  she  was  losing,  and  peeped  into  every 
odd  nook  and  comer.  Presently  she  lighted  on 
a  small  figure,  curled  np  in  the  little  arbour,  fast 
asleep.  "Miss  Amy!"  she.  cried,  giving  the  sleeper 
a  little  shake,  "come,  wake  up;  it's  tea-time.  Pve 
been  calling  to  you  with  all  my  might.  It's  a  fine 
thing,  indeed,  for  me  to  be  wasting  my  time  in 
running  after  yon  children,  when  I've  got  my  hands 
so  full  already  that  every  half-hour  ought  to  be  an 
hour,  to  give  me  time  to  do  it  alL     Jnst  run  and 


fetch  Miss  Maggie  in,  there's  a  good  child,  and  be 
quick,  for  your  tea'u  waiting." 

Amy  let  herself  slowly  down  from  her  oomfortable 
quarters,  indulged  in  a  stietch  and  a  yawn,  and  then 
walked  off  in  search  of  her  sister,  while  Susan,  the 
servant,  returned  to  the  house  and  her  interrupted 
work.  But  the  task  of  finding  Maggie  was  not  by 
any  means  an  easy  one.  She  was  a  child  who  had  the 
meet  extraordinary  aptitude  for  getting  out  of  the 
way  when  she  was  wanted,  engaging  in  the  most 
unheard-of  pursuits,  hiding  in  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  comers.  Amy  wandered  all  over  the  garden, 
but  without  discovering  a  sign  of  Maggie's  presence. 
At  the  further  end  was  a  ditch  and  hedge,  eeparating 
the  kitchen  garden  from  a  large  field.  As  Amy 
went  along  the  path  by  the  hedge  she  suddenly 
noticed  a  gap,  as  if  some  one  had  pushed  a  way 
through.  A  little  bit  of  stuff  was  hanging  from  a 
bramble  that  she  recognised  directly.  She  peeped 
through   the   gap,  and  there   sure  enough  in   the 
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difltaooe  was  Maggie  and  a  little  boy.  Amy  called  as 
loadly  as  she  coald^  for  she  had  no  desire  to  pash  lier 
way  tbroagh  the  hedge^  and  dimb  down  into  the 
ditch  and  up  again  into  the  field,  as  Maggie  evidently 
bad  done. 

After  a  few  minutes'  screaming  to  her,  Maggie 

came  ranniog  along.     She  scrambled  up  into  the 

garden  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  catching  hold  of 

Amy's  hand  pulled    her  along  at  a   furious  rate 

towardsr  the  house.    Amy  looked  at  her  in  dismay, 

wondering  whatever  Susan  would  say  when  she  saw 

her.    Her  pinafore,  that  had  been  dean  and  white 

an  hour  or  two  ago,  was  grass-stained  and  muddy ; 

her  f rack  hanging  in  a  deep  festoon  on  one  side  from 

a  long  rent;  her  hat  swing^g  at  the  back  of  her 

head ;  arms,  hands,  and  face  black  and  besmeared;  a 

tangled  mass  of  hair  hanging  down  over  her  eyes, 

making  her  look  like  a  little  terrier — ^this  was  the 

picture  that  Maggie  presented. 

Susan  turned  from  her  paste-board  when  the 
children  entered  the  kitchen,  and  then,  as  her  eyes 
fell  on  Maggie,  she  ezdaimed  in  consternation,  "  My 
goodness  me,  Mies  Margaret!  wherever  have  you 
been?  Was  there  ever  such  a  child P  Whatever 
will  your  mamma  say  when  she  comes  home  ?" 

"It  was  the  stupid  hedge  tore  my  dress,"- said 
Maggie  with  dogged  uneonoem. 

"And  whatever  business  had  you  with  the  hedge?" 
asked  Baaan,  sharply. 

But  Ma^^gie  did  not  answer.  She  rightly  judged 
that  Susan  would  not  be  the  better  pleased  to  hear  that 
she  had  been  setting  traps  for  the  sparro^fs  with 
Dick,  the  gai*dener*s  boy.  She  submitted  quietly  to 
a  sharp,  quick  washing  and  rubbing,  had  her  rough 
locks  brushed  into  some  sort  of  order,  her  torn  dress 
replaced  by  a  dean  holland  one,  and  then  she  and 
Amy  went  in  to  their  tea. 

It  was  nearly  cold,  for  the  mugs  had  been  fflled 
by  Susan  ever  so  long  ago,  and  Maggie  was  not  at 
aii  well  pleased.  Amy  certainly  had  the  most  right 
to  complain,  as  it  was  by  no  fault  of  hers  that  she 
had  been  kept  waiting  for  her  tea;  but  she  said 
nothing,  eating  and  drinking  quite  contentedly. 

"  What  a  nice  smell  there  is  all  about  the  house," 
^^^^ie  presently  remarked. 

•'  Susan's  baking  tarts  and  things  for  the  party," 
repiied  Amy. 

"  Torts  and  things,  is  she  ?"  said  Maggie,  her  ^yes 
sparkling  at  the  very  mention  of  such  ddicacies. 
Then  she  slipped  down  from  her  chair  and  rung  the 
bell. 

Presently    Susan    came    steaming    in    from    the 

kitchen.    •*  What  is  it  you  want  P  "  she  asked  hastily. 

"I  want  one  of  those  tarts,"  said  Maggie,  "do 

j^ve  me  one   Susan;  I  know  mamma  would  if  she 

verc  at  home." 

"  I  might  have  known  better  than  to  answer  the 
)c]l,*'  said  Susan,  angrily,  and  then,  determined  that 
ler  journey  should  not  be  in  vain,  she  caught  up  the 


tray  and  whirled  it  away,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
neither  mugs  nor  plates  were  empty. 

"Nasty  mean  thing!"  cried  Maggie,  wrathfnlly, 
half  inclined  to  cry  at  the  loss  of  her  bread-and- 
butter. 

It  was  too  hot  to  spend  the  evening  in-doors,  so  the 
two  children  went  back  to  the  garden,  Susan  calling 
to  Amy  to  look  after  Maggie,  and  let  her  know  if  she 
was  after  any  more  misduel  But  Maggie  was  put 
out,  and  not  in  a  humour  for  play,  so  she  went  and 
sat  in  a  sulky  fit  on  the  swing  seat,  letting  the  ropes 
sway  gently  to  aad  £ro^  Amy,  seeing  her  thus,  re- 
turned to  the  arbour  and  the  book  she  had  been 
reading  when  she  fell  asleep. 

Maggie  did  not  stay  long  on  the  swing.  The 
tarts  dwelt  on  her  xjiind,  and  she  was  very  curious 
to  know  exactly  what  Susan  was  making.  She  had 
seen,  when  in  the  kitchen,  that  Susan  had  got  the 
table  right  against  the  open  window,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  herself  or  her  pastry  as  cool  as  possible.  So 
Maggie  crept  round  to  the  kitchen  window,  and 
crouched  down  underneath  it.  She  waited  till  the 
servant  went  into  the  other  kitchen  to  fetch  some- 
thing, and  then  she  raised  herself  to  have  a  peep. 
There  were  ever  so  many  dishes  of  nice  things  stand- 
ing on  the  table  to  cool,  for  Susan  had  just  emptied 
the  oven.  Maggie  had  time  to  see  a  pUe  of  cheese- 
cakes, another  of  jam-puffs,  some  little  golden  cakes, 
and  an  enormous  plum-cake  standing  ready  to  be 
crusted  over  with  some  icing  that  was  there  in  a 
plate,  and  then  shs  was  obliged  to  bob  down  again, 
for  Susan  was  coming  back.  She  thought  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  help  herself  to  one  of  those  cheese- 
cakes or  puffs,  for  they  were  very  carelessly  piled, 
and  there  were  so  many  Susan  could  never  miss  one. 
As  she  was  thus  thinking  Susan  again  turned  away 
from  her  paste-board. 

Maggie  jumped  up  quickly  and  quietly,  and  stretch- 
ing her  hand  over  the  low  window-siU  secured  a 
cheese-cake.  Susan  was  engaged  at  the  pantry,  and 
Maggie  determined  to  have  another  try  for  a  puff. 
She  was  successful  again,  and  managed  to  bob  down 
before  Susan  turned  her  head.  She  gathered  up  her 
frock  with  the  tarts  in  it,  and  crept  quietly  away, 
for  she  did  not  care  to  risk  eating  them  just  under 
the  window. 

"  I'U  go  halves  with  Amy,"  she  said  to  herself,  for 
she  prided  herself  very  much  on  not  being  mean. 
"  Look  here.  Amy!"  she  cried,  running  into  the  arbour; 
"  see  what  IVe  got!"  and  Amy,  who  was  just  as  fond  of 
tarts  as  her  sister,  threw  down  her  book  at  the  sight 
of  Maggie's  treasures,  in  delightful  anticipation. 

"You  shall  have  the  puff,  and  I'll  have  the  <dieese- 
cake,"  she  said,  giving  the  puff  to  Atny,  after  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  on  the  matter.  She  did  not  eat 
the  cheese-cake,  however,  but  sat  turning  it  round, 
and  eyeing  it  not  altogether  contentedly.  Presently 
an  idea  struck  her.  "  Lefs  halve  them,*'  she  said;  but, 
unfortunately.  Amy  had   already  eaten  the  larger 
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portion  of  her  puff,  so  Maggie  bad  to  make  the  best 
of  her  cheese-cake.  She  was  thinking, "  I  had  all  the 
trouble  of  getting  them,  and  it's  a  shame  I  can't  have 
a  taste  of  both.*"  but  it  was  no  good  saying  that,  so 
she  had  to  keep  her  grievance  to  herself,  and  this 
made  her  feel  very  cross. 

By-and-by  she  went  into  the  kitchen  to  beg  for  a 
glass  of  water.  "What's  that  grease  on  your  frock?" 
asked  Susan,  eyeing  her  suspiciously.  Maggie  l3oked 
down^  and  found  out  for  the  first  time  that  the  rich 
pastry  had  left  great  patches  on  her  clean  holland 
frock.  The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag  now.  "  I  thought 
I  missed  some  tarts,"  said  Susan.  "  And  now.  Miss 
Maggie,  I  won*t  be  worried  with  you  any  longer ;"  so 
saying,  Susan  caught  Miss  Maggie  up  in  her  strong 
arms,  carried  her  up-stairs,  whipped  off  her  things, 
slipped  on  her  night-gown,  popped  her  into  bed,  and 
left  her  there,  locking  the  door  behind  her. 

The  next  morning  Maggie's  mother  called  her  to 
her,  and  talked  very  seriously  about  yesterday's  bod 
behaviour;  but  Maggie  listened  impatiently.  She 
hated  being  talked  to  like  this ;  besides,  she  didn't  see 
that  she  deserved  it.  She  had  only  been  amusing 
herself »:and  hadn't  Amy  been  doing  the  same  things . 
only  with  a  book  ?  She  didn't  care  for  books,  and 
so  she  must  find  some  other  way  to  amuse  herself. 
And  as  for  tearing  her  dress,  it  was  just  an  accident, 
and  accidents  would  happen.  Susan  had  not  said 
anything  about  the  tarts,  so  she  hadn't  to  find  an 
exGude  for  that,  though  doubtless  she  would  have 
found  one  to  satisfy  her  own  conscience,  had  the  need 
arisen.  She  was  an  odd  child — this  Maggpie,  with 
some  good  points,  we'll  hope,  but  certainly  with .  a 
very  great  many  bad  ones. 

"  Oh,  Maggie— Maggie  1  you  trouble  me  sorely,"  her 
mother  said,  when  she  had  finished  her  "lecturing," 
as  Maggie  called  it.  "  You  are.  so  wilful  and  head- 
strong, I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with  you. 
Why  don't  you  try  to  be  more  like  Amy  ?" 

"It's  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,"  ex- 
claimed Maggie,  passionately,  when  she  was.  by  her- 
self. "It's  all  Amy:  why  can't  I  be  more  like  Amy 
indeed !  I  hate  it.  They  don't  like  me ;  Amy's  their 
favourite,  and  they  all  try  to  tease  me  as  much  as 
they  can."  This  was  always  Maggie's  cry;  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  so  blinded  with  passion  that  she  could 
never  see  her  own  faults,  but  was  ever  ready  to 
accuse  others  of  unkindness  towards  her. 

The  day  after  this  was  the  one  fixed  for  the  party. 
Amy  and  Maggie  were  dressed  early,  and  told  to 
keep  out  of  the  way,  as  both  their  mamma  and 
Susan  had  plenty  to  do  in  preparing  for  their  guests. 
They  went  out  into  the  garden  to  drive  in  the  arches 
and  prepare  the  lawn  for  croquet;  but  Maggie,  who 
was  never  satisfied  with  letting  things  be,  was  seized 
with  a  grand  notion  of  moving  the  garden-seats  to 
places  from  which  the  game  might  be  watched.  In 
the  effort  of  dragging  one  along  the  seam  of  her  thin 
muslin  dress  gave  way.     There  was  nothing  for  it 


but  to  go  in,  and  beg  Susan  or  her  mamma  to  stitck 
it  up,  for  it  would  never  do  to  appear  with  a  great 
gap  in  the  body  of  her  dress. 

She  went  in  reluctantly  enough,  and  got  her  dress 
mended,  but  her  mamma  said  she  must  stay  in  her 
own  bedroom  quietly  till  the  young  people  began  to 
arrive,  for  she  was  not  to  be  trusted  out  of  doors. 

This  did  not  suit  Maggie  at  all ;  she  pleaded  veiy 
hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  dining-room  and 
see  the  table  laid  out  for  tea,  Uut  this  also  her 
mother  firmly  refused.  Then  Maggie  thought  her- 
self very  badly  used,  and  began  to  indulge  in.  some 
of  the  wicked,  jealous  thoughts  she  was  so  prone  to. 

"  It's  a  shame  that  Amy  should  be  let  to  stay  oat 
of  doors,  while  I  am  poked  up  here,  just  because  that 
stupid  seam  burst ;  just  as  if  I  could  help  it  It 
wasn't  sewn  tight,  I  know — a  stupid  flimsy  tkin^. 
They  do  favour  Amy,  and  they  hate  me — I  .know  they 
do.  I  wonder  they  don't  grudge  me  the  food  they 
give  me,"  thought  Maggie,  and  her  thoughts  were  as 
unreasonable .  as  they  were  wicked,  for  her  mamma 
had  never  punished  her  severely  for  adiy  of  her  mad 
freaks,  thinking  that  they  proceeded  more  from 
thoughtlessness  than  wilful  disobedi^ice. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 
,  241.  Omitting  that  of  Manasseh,   point  out  the 
smallest  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  what  wss 
remarkable  about  it. 

242.  Both  our  Lord  and  St  Ftiul  speak  of  faith 
removing  mountains.     Give  the  passages. 

243.  Do  the  Scriptures  ever  use  the  expression 
"The  righteousness  of  Christ,"  or  "the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ  ?  " 

244.  The  "disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  evinced 
great  affection  for  the  Saviour  on  several  oocasions. 
Point  out  a  few  of  them  from  St  John's  Gkwpel. 

245.  The  writer  of  one  of  the  Epistles  quotes  Job 
and  the  prophets,  not  our  Lord,  as  examples  of 
patience.     Give  his  name. 

246.  We  read  in  I  Tim.  vi.  16  that  God  dwells  in 
light  that  no  man  can  approach  unto.  In  what  part 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  God  represented '  as  being  in 
thick  darkness  f 

247.  In  recording  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lci*l 
one  of  the  Evangelists  uses  a  phrase  totally  different 
from  the  others.     Point  it  out 


ANSWEKS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE   54i. 

224.  Once  only.     See  Heb.  xi.  1. 

225.  Twice.     See  Gal.  vi.  9;  2  Thess.  iii.  13. 

226.  Matt  viii.  14;  1  Cor.  ix.  6. 

227.  Eev.  xiii.  10;  Matt  xxvi.  52;  EroJ.  wl  12; 
Lev.  xxiv.  17. 

228.  The  Samaritans  (Acts  viii.  5). 

229.  On  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv.) 

230.  John  ii.  1—11 ;  Matt  xv.  21—28. 

231.  John  ii-  20;  iv.  11,  33;  vi.  42-52. 
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{Dtwwn  by  Edward  Hughes.) 


WHAT   MIGHT   HAVE   BEEN. 


'^^p  HERE'S  a  tall  lean  epectre  draped  in  white. 
With  bony  visage  and  hollow  eyes, 
That  hovers  around  our  couch  by  night. 
And  troublee  our  sleep  with  its  ghostly  sighs ; 

VOL.  IX. 


And  when  at  the  dawn  it  disappears — 
For  spectres  in  daylight  may  not  be  eeen-^ 

Its  woeful  wailing  still  haunts  our  ears, 

For  this  is  the  ghost  of  what  migiit  have  been. 

^*7 
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It  beckons  and  points  -with  its  taper  hand. 

As  %  bailiff  might  sue  for  an  unpaid  debt ; 
And  it  drags  from  the  shades  of  the  unseen  land 

Some  deeds  of  the  past  ve  would  fain  forget. 
'Some  friend  we  have  slighted,  some  word  escaped, 

Bespeaking  an  anger  we  did  not  mean, 
That  the  ..hole  of  our  after  life  has  shaped. 

And  left  us  to  sigh  o'er  what  might  have  been. 

Is  iheto  no  vow  we  have  failed  to  keep  ? 

No  evil  path  we  refused  to  shun  ? 
Is  there  no  heart  we  have  caused  to  weep, 

Oi*  some  good  work  we  have  left  undone  ? 
Js  not  childhood's  innocence  far  from  us  now. 

With  a  broad  deep  gulf  of  sin  between  ? 
And  can  we  sit  with  unclouded  brow 

And  balance  what  is  with  what  might  have  been  ? 


In  every  heart  there's  a  tender  spot. 

With  some  sweet  hope  lying  buried  there,— 
A  faded  dream  that  seems  half  forgot. 

Like  the  secret  drawer  with  its  lock  of  hair. 
The  summers  they  come,  and  the  summers  they  go. 

But  the  grave  of  that  hope  shall  aye  be  green. 
And  the  hearts  that  cherish  it  only  know 

The  grief  lying  under  what  might  have  been. 

But  a  morbid  fancy,  forgetting  deeds 
And  ever  sighing,  new  grief  b^ets. 
And  the  loveliest  lives  will  run  to  weeds 

If  left  to  brood  over  vain  regrets. 
Then  let  us  eschew  the  heart's  decay. 
And  escape  from  this  spectre  tall  and  lean. 
Work  while  it  is  day,  that  each  one  may 
Fulfil  in  the  end  what  might  have  been. 

W.  C.  H. 
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'THE  DINGY   HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON'," 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
THE     CALL     NIGHT. 

|[ETEY  all  met  on  the  steps  of  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall — Mr.  ^Ashbury,  Maggie, 
Charley,  Hetty  and  her  mother,  the 
two  Morton  girls,  their  mother  and 
brother,  and  Stephen  Bowden,  "quite  a  large  party," 
Herbert  said,  as,  by  dint  of  some  previously  arranged 
plan,  he  passed  them  all  in,  took  them  up  the  dark 
narrow  winding  staircase,  under  a  heavy  curtain, 
and  placed  them  safely  in  the  gallery  overlooking 
the  haU.  They  could  see  him  "  called  "  from  there, 
lie  informed  them,  and  added  that  he  had  to  dine 
with  his  fellow-barristers  afterwards,  at  one  of 
the  many  already-laid  dinner-tables  on  which  they 
looked  down.  It  was  rather  a  pretty  sight,  Hetty 
thought  (Hetty  was  as  happy  as  a  child  when  it  first 
sees  the  Lord  Mayor's  show),  but  she  soon  tired  of 
the  glare  and  the  heat  up  in  the  closely-packed 
gallery,  and  when  she  had  had  a  long  look  at  the 
glittering  tables,  and  the  barristers  walking  about, 
ospecially  at  those  in  wigs  and  gowns,  and  had 
managed  to  pick  out  Herbert  for  the  first  time  in  his, 
and  when  she  had  stared  up  at  the  hall  and  its 
ceiling  and  the  armour,  she  tired  of  the  whole  thing. 
She  could  not  hear  what  was  said  when  at  last  the 
students  whose  names  had  been  "  screened "  were 
called,  it  only  sounded  like  some  one  grrumbling  a 
little  at  the  other  end  of  the  building,  and  then  there 
wa3  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  and  they  were  all 
turned  out  while  the  lawyers  took  their  places  all 
round  those  many  tables  and  fed. 

"  I  think  it  was  very  disappointing,"  she  said,  as 
tliey   groped    their   way   down   the   dark    staircase 


"  Did  you  think  they  were  going  to  stand  on  their 
heads?"  asked  Chai-ley  Campbell,  who,  to  tell  Uic 
truth,  had  been  disappointed  too. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "but  I  should  have  betB 
delighted  if  they  had."  Then  Stephen  Bowden,  wk;? 
had  put  himself  at  the  service  of  Herbert's  guest*, 
took  them  round  to  Coke  Court,  where  t«a  vtis 
awaiting  them,  and  over  that  Herbert's  mother,  3Irs- 
Henry  Ashbury,  presided.  It  was  a  little  di- 
fashioned  house  with  a  sitting-room  on  each  sii.- 
of  the  street  door,  Herbert  had  one  and  Stephtni 
Bowden  the  other.  The  latter  showed  them  his.  It 
was  a  different  room  from  Herbert's,  Maggie  thought, 
rather  cold  at  first  by  virtue  of  some  oil-doth  whicb 
bordered  the  room,  but  in  the  middle  there  was  a 
square  of  Turkish  carpet,  and  there  was  a  cosy  easy 
chair  in  one  comer  and  a  couch  in  another,  and  hoc  ks 
and  papers  evcryw^here.  It  was  rather  nice,  Maj^j^c 
thought,  too,  that  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  room  i- 
which  her  lover  passed  his  days.  Then  they  v^n* 
in  to  tea,  and  before  they  had  finished  Herbert,  wj:* 
had  hurried  over  his  dinner,  came. 

Herbert  was  inclined  to  Kke  Eose,  the  yoar.ger  d 
the  Morton  girls,  and  the  respective  mammiis  w^t- 
inclined  to  encourage  it,  so  what  with  the  piano  azi 
the  people  who  paired  off  together  the  time  s^^-a 
slipped  by.  Poor  Charley  f®und  it  a  httle  stupii 
at  first  perhaps,  but  he  amused  himself  at  la--*, 
by  sitting  in  a  corner  and  talking  to  Hetty  abc-nt 
Margaret^  and  Hetty  was  so  animated  and  so  hapf  j 
in  discussing  the  virtues  of  her  friend,  tliat  once  ar 
twice  Charley  almost  forgot  the  subject  irhile  it.- 
thought  what  a  jolly  little  girl  Hetty  Asibair  w:i5, 
"  There's  so  much  '  go '  in  her."  he  said  to  hlmscl: 
aftei-wards;    "I  don't  wonder   Maggie  lifees  her." 
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They  were  soon   disturbed   from    their  Uto-k-iMe, 

however^  for  Mr.  Ashbnry^  who  always  tried  to  make 

himself  agreeable,  had  got  tip  quite  an  animated 

discussion  with  Ellen,  the  elder  Morton  girl,  en  the 

women's  rights  question,  and  her  sister  Bose  had 

come  to  her  aid,  and  Herbert  put  in  a  word  or  two, 

and   as  Herbert    strongly   objected    to  waste    his 

eloquence  on  unattentive  ears,  he  took  care  that  all 

the  room  listened.     Seeing  that  the  discussion  was 

getting  a  shade  too  warm,  Mrs.  Ashbury  asked  for 

some  more  music,  and  Bose  Morton  sat  down  to  the 

piano,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  began  in  a  yoioe 

which,  though  rather  loud,  was  yet  not   altogether 

nnsympathetic,    to   sing   "When  all  the  world  is 

young ; "  and  when  she  had  finished  Stephen  Bowden 

looked  across  at  Maggie,  the  face  %«  loved  while  all 

the  world  was  young,  and  saw  that  she  was  in  close 

conversation  with  Charley  Campbell. 


CHAFTEB  Vm. 
CONCEBNINQ   A   BOSE   AND   ITS   WEASEB. 

Ten  o'clock  came  at  last,  and  they  all  got  ready  to 
depart,  Herbert  went  home  with  the  Morton  parl?^, 
and  Stephen  Bowden  with  the  rest.  Mrs.  Ashbury 
walked  with  her  brother-in-law,  Charley  and  Hetty 
together,  and  Maggie  with  Stephen.  It  was  a  long 
way  to  St.  John's  Woo.1,  but  they  were  all  good 
walkers,  so  the  idea  of  taking  a  cab  never  once 
presented  itself. 

"  Now^  Maggie,  tell  me  why  you  have  looked  so 
grave  all  the  evening,"  Stephen  Bowden  said.  Poor 
Maggie  had  been  thinking  of  her  father's  communi- 
cation in  Covent  Garden. 

"It  was  nothing,"  she  answered,  "only  a  little 
business  of  my  father's." 

*'  I  like  Mr.  Ashbury  so  much,"  he  said,  not  reply- 
ing to  her  remark ;  **  I  am  sure  we  shall  get  on 
together." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,"  sighed  Maggie,  mentally  hoping 

that  her  father  would  not  borrow  and  lose  Stephen's 

money.      It    worried    her    terribly,    that  borrowing 

propensity  of  her  father's,  against  which,  if  only  for 

pride's  sake,  she  could  not  warn  her  lover.     Then, 

too,  she  had  Had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  Herbert 

&nd  her  father  at  a  respectful  distance  through  the 

evening,   and  there  was  the   remembrance  that  her 

father  had   thrown  up  the   secretaryship;   and  the 

last  quarter's  rent  was  not  yet  paid,  and  there  were 

all  kinds  of  odd  sums  owing  for  different  things,  and 

the  prospect  of  paying  was — nowhere. 

"Maggie,  my  dear  Maggie,"  said  the  old  man, 
turning  back  to  meet  them,  and  speaking  to  his 
daughter  xvith  the  old-fashioned  politeness  which 
cliaracterised  Mm,  *'  how  forgetful  of  me !  before  I 
met  you  to-day  I  purchased  this  rose  for  you  in 
Covent  Garden,  thinking  you  would  like  to  wear  it 
this  evening,  and — will  you  believe  me? — I  put  it  into 
my  great^coat    pocket  and  forgot  it  entirely  until 


this  moment;"  and  he  handed  her  the  crushed  blue 
paper  containing  his  gift. 

"Oh,  daddy!"  was  aU  she  said  as  she  took  it 
gratefully,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  while  she 
thought,  and  could  not  help  thinking,  that  it  was 
very  kind  of  the  dear  old  man  to  give  it  to  her,  but 
that  it  was  rather  a  pity  to  buy  roses  on  a  winter's 
day  when  the  rent  was  still  unpaid,  and  even  the 
baker's  bill  was  likely  soon  to  be  a  consideration. 

*'  Flowers  are  expensive  at  this  time  of  year,"  Mrs. 
Ashbury  said  sharply,  as  she  took  the  old  man's  arm 
again.  She  thought  he  might  have  been  a  little 
more  careful  of  his  money  than  to  waste  it  in  buying 
roses  for  his  own  daughter.  Had  it  been  for  her 
even  it  would  have  been  different.  It  is  so  easy  to 
forgive  a  pleasant  fault  when  one's  own  self  has 
been  the  excuse  for  committing  it. 

"  I  do  not  consider  expense,  when  I  wish  to  give 
my  daughter  a  trifling  pleasure,"  Mr.  ^Ashbuxy 
replied  in  his  most  stately  manner,  and  the  scant 
amount  of  affection  between  the  two  was  not 
augmented  that  night. 

"Stephen,"  said  Maggie, ''you  will  have  to  sit  for 
Troilus  some  other  time.  I  am  going  to  make  my 
father  the  subject  of  my  first  picture,  and  I  shall 
begin  it  to-morrow." 

"Well,  I  always  felt  an  unworthy  Troilus,"  he 
laughed,  "  so  it  is  a  load  off  my  mind,  and  you  had 
not  found  a  Cresseide  had  you,  excepting  the  one 
I  suggested — ^yourself?  It  is  just  the  face  for  it,"  he 
added,  and  he  looked  at  her,  and  thought  Chaucer 
must  have  had  some  fair  fearless  face  like  Margaret's 
before  liim  when  he  put  that  beautiful  confession 
into  the  mouth  of  his  heroine — 

"  And  as  the  iiew>abaslied  nigktingale,"  &c. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered,  "  it  would  look  so  absurd 
and  conceited  to  sit  to  oneself  for  anything  of  that 
sort,  Besides,  I  hope  I  have  not  the  face  for  it," 
she  laughed,  "for  Cresdeide  was  inconstant,  you 
know." 

"Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that,  and  Troilus  forgave 
her  too:  I  shouldn't  forgive,  Margaret,  though  I 
could  understand  you  being  so,"  he  said,  with  the 
self-doubt  creeping  back. 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  about  inconstancy,"  she  said 
uneasily ;  "  besides,  if  either  of  us  distinguish  our- 
selves in  that  way,  perhaps  it  will  be  you." 

"  Well,  and  would  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  answered  quickly,  "I  would  forgive 
you  anything  in  the  world." 

"  You  are  better  than  I,  Maggie :  I  said  just  now 
I  would  not  forgive  you." 

"Ah,  it  is  different,"  she  answered;  *'if  I  never 
saw  you  again  after  to-night  I  should  not  regret  the 
past,  but  still  be  grateful  that  all  that  is  now  had 
been,  and  feel  that  my  life  was  better  for  having  known 
and  cared  for  you."  So  Margaret  Ashbury  proved  her- 
self something  of  a  hero- worshipper  after  aU,  in  spite 
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of  the  speech  she  had  made  to  Qharley  CampbeM 
about  a  middle  pathway  being  the  best  oae  to  tread. 

"  You'll  come  to  Margaret  Street  in  the  morning, 
won't  you,  Maggie?"  Charley  Campbell  said 'when 
they  reached  St.  John's  Wood. 

"Yes/'  she  answered,  *'I  shall  be  there  about 
eleven."  There  was  no  occasion  to  have  told  him 
the  time,  Stephen  thought.  Then  Ma^ie  and  ker 
father  wished  the  two  men  gfood  night  (they  had 
seen  Mrs.  Henry  Ashbary  and  Hetty  home)  and 
entered  the  gate. 

"I  say,  Maggie/'  eAcMmed  the  irrepveasible 
Charley,  returning,  "tell  me  which  way  you'll  oome 


in  the  mpming,  and  I'll  come  and  meet  you.  We 
haven't  had  a  walk  for  an  age,  and  we  used  to  have 
so  many."  She  gave  a  hurried  look  at  Stephen,  who 
stood  watching  them. 

"  No,"  she  said  nervously,  "  I  like  walking  alone, 
I  can  think  about  my  work  then,  besidea  Hetty 
would  be  jealous  perhaps,"  she  added,  in  a  diplo- 
matic, mannei^  i^s  she  went  into  the  house  and  shut 
the  door. 

"  Hetty  I "  he  exclaimed  aloud,  while  Bowden  still 
calmly  looked  at  him,  "  well,  she  must  know  better 
than  that  anyhow." 

{Ti>  b$  cofUinued.) 


COMFORTABLE  WORDS.^YIL  . 
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*'  1  will  not  b«  afraid  of  tett  ttunuandB  of  peopla,  tibM  have  avt  tfaamselTaa  against  me  round  aboot."— Pa.  ili.  6. 


^HEEE  is  Bometbiag  remarkable  in 
the  toue  of  calm  confidence  which 
oharacfcerisefif  this  psalm.,  Eemark- 
able — ^not  in  itself:  for  why  should 
we  not  implicitly  trust  our  God  and 
Fathor?T-*bttt  renu^rkable  under  the  circumstances. 
Just  reoall  those  circumstances.  !N'ot  long  before, 
David,  the  writer  of  the  psalm*  had  fallen  into 
grievons  transgression*  He,  the  King  of  Israel-—^ 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart — the  inspired 
singer—the  head  of  the  religious  portion  of  the 
Jewish  community— had  done  a  deed^  the  crimi- 
nality of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  express  in  adequate 
terms.  That  crime  had  alienated  his  people  from 
him.  It  had  raised  up  a  formidable  antagonist  in 
the  person  of  Ahithophel.  It  had  encouraged  the 
reprobate  Absalom  to  plot  against  his  father's 
crown  and  life.  The  rebellion  then  which  broke 
out,  and  nearly  overthrew  David's  throne,  w€is 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  sin  in  question:  and 
when  the  Psalmist  cried,  "Lord,  how  are  they 
increased  that  trouble  me !  many  are  they  that 
rise  up  against  me,"  he  knew  perfectly  well  that 
his  own  conduct  was  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble 
which  he  was  deploring  before  God. 

Worse  than  this,  he  had  caused  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord  to  blaspheme.  It  requires  but  little 
offort  of  imagination  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced  in  the  country 
generally  when  the  news  of  the  King's  conduct 
came  to  be  talked  about.  The  inconsistency  of 
religious  people  is  often  a  sad  stumbling-block  to 
those  whose  minds  are  not  made  up, — ^who  have 
had  no  personal  experience  of  the  difficulty  of 
leading  a  godly  life.  David's  fall  would  do  mis- 
chief here.  Young  people  especially  would  begin 
to  think  that  there  was  nothing  in  religion.    On 


the  other  han^f  the  open  enemies  of  godliness 
would  openly  rejoice.  Tifey  would  laugh  over  the 
unmasking  of  another  hypocrite.  They  wotild  ridi- 
cule ^tte  apparent  powerlessness  of  religion  to  pre- 
serve it9  adherents  from  the  worst  sins.  Directly 
and  indirectly ,^^, they  would  blaspheme  fhe  Lord 
Grod  ot  Israel.  And  when  David  heard  thfem  say, 
"There  is  no  help  for  him  in  God,"  there  musi 
have  been  a  painiPhl  echo  to  the  savage  taunt  in  his 
own '  conscience.  He  must  have  fett,  thongh  not 
forsaken,  how  deeply  he  had  deserved  to  bo  for- 
saken by  the  Lord  his  God. 

And  yet,  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
David,  no  longer  blinded  by  passion,  bat  realising 
to  the'fbll  the  evil  and  the  mischief  that  he  had 
done;  no  longer  insensible  and  hardened,  but 
feeling  acutely  the  heinousness  of  his  oifence,  and 
understanding  HU  its  exaggerations,  could  express 
him^^lf  confidently  about  God :  "  In  spite  of  what 
men  ^ay,  and  say  truly  against  me,  Thon,  0 
God,  act  a  shield  for  me :  any  glory,  and  the  lifter 
up  of  my  head-'* 

This  state  of  mind  is  very  surprising. 

Now  what  brought  it  about  ?  A  full  belief  of — 
a  fiiU  assurance  of  tlio  Divine  forgiveness.  To  bo 
exempt  from  suffering,  from  punishment  on 
account  of  his  sin — David  never  expected.  Hi* 
days  were  to  be  darkened,  down  to  the  end  by  the 
shadow  of  that  tremendous  crime.  The  sword 
was  never  to  depart  frora  his  house ;  and  he  knew 
this.  But— he  was  a  forgiven  man.  God  the 
Father  had  generously  extended  pardon  to  His 
errang  child.  David  had  been  received  into 
favour  again.  The  light  of  the  Divine  counte- 
nance was  once  more  beaming  upon  him.  Peace 
had  dawned,  after  a  black  night  of  disquiet  and 
mental  distress.    Yes,  what  stood  between  David 
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and  utter  madness  was  just  a  simple  word :  **  The 
Lord  hath  put  away  thy  sin."  David  believed 
the  word;  and  death  passed  aWnj,  and  life 
came. 

In  all  this  we  have  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  thif  soul  by  an  assured  oon- 
viction  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Darid,  plunged 
into  spiritual  stupor,  is  a  type  of  the  scrul  before 
it  is  awakened  by  the  touch  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
to  see  itself  as  it  is.  Diavid's  condition  in  the 
psalm  is  a  type  Of  the  soul  rejoicing  in  the  Lord. 
And  just  as  with  him,  so  with  us.  When  the 
awakening  has  oome,  when  we  understand  what 
it  is  that  a  sinful  nature,  and  sinful  practice  have 
exposed  us  to,  then  that  which  interposes  between 
us  and  the  wretchedness  of  despair  is  the  simple 
assurance,  that  God  has  put  away  our  tcansgres- 
siona  for  Jesos  Christ's  sake.  It  is  a  word— a 
word  believed — that  makes  the  difference.  But 
thcU  word  is  a  word  of  Qod.  On  one  side  of  it  is 
death — spiritual  death  ;  on  the  ottier  side  Of  it  is 
life— life  eternal. 

Let  us  settle  it  then  in  our  minds — that  we  have 
to  begin,. ioL  the  spiritual  life,  with  a  belief  of  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sin.  Th6  "  little  children  "  of 
whom  St.  John  speaks  in  his  Catholic  Epistlo— the 
mere  beginners  in  religion — ^bave  "their  sins 
forgiven  for  His  name's  sake."  The  Divine  order 
is— first  peace,  then  holiness.  Peace,  through  an 
assured  oonvictipn  of  being  reconciled  to  Gk)d 
through  Christ :  holiness,  as  the  product  of  the 
ioyfol  filial  obedience  which  results  from  recon- 


ciliation. And  how  are  we  assured  that  our  sins 
are  forgiven  P  As  David  was ;  by  a  simple,  diild- 
like  acoeptanoe  of  the  Divine  statement.  To  the 
eye  of  sense,  we  build  a  pyramid  on  a  cobweb, 
when  we  trust  to  the  bare  word;  but  to  the 
eye  of  &ith,  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  the  only 
sdlid  and  tmstworthy  foundation.  It  is  as  in- 
destnietibie  as  His  omnipotence;  as  lasting  as 
His  eternity. 

Let  ns  oonsider  also  tfaait,  as  with  David  so  with 
us — a  feeling  of  confidence  flows  from  the  sense 
of  forgiveness.  Soldiers,  statesmen*  councillors, 
ifete  setting  themAeLves  against  the  Jewish  king 
in  a  skilfully  organised  conspiracy.  There  was 
everything  to  be  dreaded  in  the  traitorous  com- 
bination; and,  probably,  amongst  the  little  band 
of  tried  veterans  who  still  remained  faithful  to 
their  allegiance  there  were  few  that  could  "  take 
their  rest,"  as  their  sovereign  did,  until  the  matter 
was  brought  to  a  decision.  Few  could  say,  as  he 
did,  "  I  Iwd  ae  down,  and  slept :  I  awaked,  for 
the  Lord  sustained  me."  And  why  was  David  so 
self-possessed  and  calm  P  Because  he  was  forgiven; 
because  the  breach  was  healed;  because  all  was 
right  between  him  and  his  God.  He  oonld  afford 
now  to  be  calm.  He  oonld  leave  matters  with  the 
Lord  now.  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord."  What 
had  he  to  do  but  to  wait  in  quiet  c(mfidenoe  and 
see  that  salvation,  although  ten  thousands  of  the 
people,  led  on  by  skilful  and  uneompulous  chief- 
tains, had  set  themselves  against  him  round 
about? 


''ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 

BT   TKOKAS   ARCHSX 
IX.-WITH  THB  FEEBLE  AND  FAINT-HEABTED. 


.S  there  any  condition  wherein  we  feel 
greater  need  of  human  help  and  true 
loving  sympathy,  than  in  the  slow  feeble 
creeping  from  sickness  to  complete  con- 
valescence, when  the  pulse  of  life  beats 
low,  and  the  failing  foot  yet  lacks  power  to  step 
(icross  that  dim  barrier  between  health  and  sick- 
ness— not  far  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death? 

Li  this  bright  glowing  summer-tide,  when  the 
sun  warms  bloodless  creatures  into  renewed  life, 
our  English  sea-coast  abounds  with  visitors, 
among  whom  near  and  dear  friends,  parents, 
children,  slowly  and  painfully  winning  their  way 
back*to  health  and  strength  are  the  objects  of 
peculiar  care.  In  all  our  large  towns  people  who 
have  money  to  spend  are,  at  least,  beginning  to 
make  up  their* minds  where  they  shall  take  their 
autumn   holiday;— in  many  quiet  health-resorts 


wealthy  invalids,  and  some  who  are  not  wealthy, 
have  already  passed  the  early  spring  and  summer; 
— ^at  a  score  of  pleasant  watering-places,  where  the 
cool  sparkling  waves  break  upon  the  "  ribbed  sea- 
sand,"  troops  of  children  are  already  browning 
in  the  sun,  scores  of  hearts  feel  a  throb  of  grateful 
joy  as  the  glow  of  health  begins  to  touch  cheeks 
lately  pale,  and  dull  eyes  brighten  under  the 
clear  blue  sky. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  are  on  their  way  to 
that  great  restorei*,  the  sea,  if  it  be  only  for  a  few 
hours  by  ezmirsion  train.  England  might  seem 
to  have  gathered  all  its  children  at  its  borders, 
and  very  soon  we  shall  be  hearing  how  empty 
London  is,  and  a  new  excuse  for  a  holiday  will  be 
that  there  is  " nothing  doing"  and  '*  nobody  is  in 
town."  And  yet  throughout  the  busy  streets  a 
throng  continues  to  hurry  onward  in  restless 
activity.     Only  well-accustomed  observers  oooid 
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see  any  considerable  difference  in  the  great 
thoronghfares  of  London.  Shops  and  factories 
look  busy  enough,  and  if  nothing  is  doing,  there 
is  a  mighty  pretence  of  work,  .while  the  nobodies 
are  a  formidable  portion  of  the  population  wheil 
regarded  in  the  aggregate.  In  another  month  or 
six  weeks  the  census  of  our  large  towns  will  still 
further  have  diminished.  Prosperous  trades- 
men, noting  the  decrease  of  customers,  will  begin 
to  prepare  to  take  part  in  the  general  exodus. 
'*  Gentlefolks  "  will  hare  concluded  bargams  for  fur- 
nished houses  on  the  coast,  and  put  their  dining 
and  drawing  rooms  into  brown  holland.  In  West 
End  streets  and  squares  the  front  blinds  will  be 
drawn,  and  all  inquiries  will  be  answered  from  the 
areas,  where  charwomen  supplement  the  duties  of 
serrants  on  board  wages.  **  London  is  empty," 
the  newspapers  will  say,  and  in  every  large  town 
in  the  kingdom  the  great  outgoing  will  have  left 
whole  districts  comparatively  untenanted.  Yet 
what  a  vast  p(4)ulation  will  remain ;  whaA  a  great 
army  of  toiling  men  and  women  who  go  about 
their  daily  work,  and  keep  up  the  unceasing  buzz 
of  the  industrial  hive.  What  troops  of  children, 
whob  except  for  Sunday-school  treats,  would 
scarcely  spend  a  day  amidst  green  fields,  or  learn 
how  to  make  a  daisy  chain,  or  hear  the  soft  sum- 
mer wind  rustling  the  leaves  of  overhanging  trees. 

It  would  perhaps  astonish  us  if  we  could  have 
set  down  in  plain  figures  how  many  men  and 
women  in  England  have  never  seen  the  sea ;  how 
many  people  have  never  spent  a  week  away  from 
home,  or  had  a  real  long  holiday  in  all  their  lives. 
It  may  be  happy  for  them  if  they  are  not  compelled, 
by  sudden  sickness  or  accident,  to  fall  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  to  leave  the  plough  sticking  in  the 
furrow.  It  is  not  all  for  pleasure  and  careless 
enjoyment  that  the  thousands  of  our  wealthy 
brethren  and  sisters  go  to  the  terraced  houses,  or 
handsomely  appointed  mansions,  which  await 
them  all  round  the  English  shore.  Into  how 
many  eyes  tears  will  spring,  when  the  prayers 
for  all  who  are  in  sorrow,  need,  or  adversity  are 
read  in  seaside  churches  next  Sunday.  By  what 
sick-beds,  and  couches  set  at  windows  whence 
wistful  eyes  may  look  out  upon  the  changeful 
glory  of  wood  and  sea  and  sky,  anxious  hearts 
are  throbbing.  What  silent  tears  and  low  mur- 
muring cries  on  behalf  of  dear  ones  on  whose  pale 
cheeks  the  July  roses  never  more  may  bloom, 
mark  the  watches  of  the  sOent  night,  when  the 
waves  sob  wakefully  upon  the  beach.  What  thrills 
of  hope  and  joy  contend  with  obtrusive  fears 
as,  the  golden  spears  of  dawn  break  through 
the  impenetrable  slate-blue  sky,  and  a  touch  of 
strength  and  healing  is  seen  to  have  left  its  mark 
upon  a  brow  on  which  the  morning  kiss  is  pressed 
with  a  keen  throb  that  is  itself  almost  a  pang. 

The  first  faltering  footsteps  back  to  life  after  a 


long  illness  or  a  severe  shook,  how  they  need 
careful  guidance.  Let  the  stronger  arm,  the 
helping  hand,  the  encouraging  eye  be  ready,  or 
they  may  fail  before  the  goal  of  safety  be  reached. 

'*All  that  is  now  wanted  is  strength,  careful 
nnrsing,  plenty  of  nourishment,  pure  air-  >thd  sea- 
side if  possible,  and  perhaps  the  south  coast 
would  be  best."  Welcome  tidings,  even  though 
they  herald  slow  recovery,  inch  by  inch  and  day 
by  day,  while  watchful  patience  measures  out  the 
time  by  meat  and  drink,  and  the  money  that  will 
buy  the  means  of  comfort  or  of  pleasure,  becomes 
but  golden  sand  running  through  the  hour-gkkss, 
which  marks  each  happy  change. 

Yea ;  but  what  of  the  poor  and  feeble,  the  faint- 
hearted who,  having  nei^er  oil  nor  wine,  nor  the 
twopence  wherewith  to  pay  for  lodging  at  the  ino, 
must  need  lie  there  by  the  way-side,  if  no  hand  is 
stretohed  oat  to  help  them  P 

While  at  those  famous  health-resorts,  the  names 
of  which  are  to  be  read  at  every  railway  station, 
and  in  the  'advertisement  sheets  of  every  news- 
paper, hundreds  and  thousands  are  coming  back 
from  weaknesa  to  strength,  th«re  aire  hundreds 
and  thousands  still  who  are  discharged  fhmi  our 
great  metropolitan  hospitals,  to  creep  to  rooms  in 
dim,  dose  courts  and  alleys,  where  all  the  tending 
care  that  oan  be  given  them  must  be  snatched  from 
the  hours  of  labour  necessary  to  buy  mtedicine  and 
foodi  How  many  a  .poor  sorrowing  soul  has  said 
with  a  fldgh, ''  Oh  I  if  I  could  only  send  you  to  the 
searside.  The  doctors  all  say  fbeeh  air's  the  great 
thing;  but  what's  the  use  P  they  say  the  same  of 
pure  milk  and  meat  and  wine." 

It  may  be  the  foiher  who  has  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, and  cannot  overget  the  shook  of  a  surgical 
operation-*or  rheumatic  fever  may  have  left  mother, 
son,  or  daughter  in  that  terrible  condition  of  utter 
prostration,  whan  it  seems  as  though  we  were  in 
momentary  danger  of  floating  away  into  a  fainting 
unconsciousness,  which  not  being  oblivion,  engages 
us  in  a  struggle  beyond  our  waking  powers. 

Alas!  in  the  great  summer  excursion  to  the 
coast  these  poor  fainting  brethren  and  sisters  are 
too  seldom  remembered.  Here  and  there  a  build- 
ing is  pointed  out  as  an  infirmary,  a  sea-side  hos- 
pital, or  even  as  a  retreat  for  convalescents,  bat 
the  latter  institutions  are  so  few,  and  the  best  of 
them  are  so  inadequately  supported,  tiiat  they 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  prove  by  startling 
figures  the  great  benefits  which  they  confer  upon 
those  who  are  received  within  their  waUs. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  oldest 
of  these  truly  beneficent  institutions,  the  "Sea- 
side Convalescent  Hospital  at  Seaford/'  and  to  see 
how,  in  an  unpretentious  way,  and  without  costly 
appliances,  such  a  charitable  efiort  may  be  worthily 
maintained. 

Curiously  enough,  Seaford  itself  is  an  illustration 
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of  declension  from  sfcrengtli  to  weakness,  and  of 
the  early  stages  of  recovery ;  for  though  it  is  one 
of  the  &mous  Cinque  Forts,  it  has  for  nearly  200 
years  been  an  unnoted  retreat.  It  is  a  chai'tered 
town  nevertheless,  having  been  elevated  to  that 
privilege  in  1544,  and  is  still  governed  by  bailiff 
and  freemen,  or,  ''jurats,"  who  solei^nly  adminis- 
ter justice  in  a  quaint  old  town-hlill,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  boat-house  and  the  appearance  of  an 
old-fashioned  tin  tea-caddy. 

Seaford  is  still  a  place  of  old,  odd  customs,  such 
as  the  electjion  of  the  chief  of  the  municipality  at 
an  assembly  of  freemen  at  a  certain  gate-post  in 
the  town,  to  which  they  are  marshalled  by  an 
officer  bearing  a  mace  surmounted  with  the  arms 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  famous,  too,  for  Roman 
and  other  antfquities,  and  its  queer  little  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  has  som^  rare  specimens 
of  quaint  carving  and  a  peal  of  bells  which  are 
peculiarly  musical,  while  the  sounding  of  the  com- 
plines on  a  still  summer's  night  is  good  to  hear. 
In  fact,  for  a  mere  cluster  of  houses  forming  an 
unpretentious  and  secluded  town,  almost' without 
shops  to  attract  attention,  with  scarcely  the  sus- 
picion of  a  high  street,  and  destitute  of  a  grand 
hotel,  Seaford  is  remarkably  interesting  for  its 
legendary  lore,  as  a  good  many  people  know,  who 
have  discovered  its  greatest  attraction,  and  take 
lodgings  at  the  dull  little  place/ where  even  the 
martello  tower  is  deserted.  The  chief  recom- 
mendation of  the  place,  however,  is  its  healthftil- 
ness,  and  the  grand  air  which  blows  off  the  sea  to 
the  broad  stretch  of  shingly  beach,  and  the  range 
of  cliff  and  down-land  which  stretches  as  far  as 
Beachy  Head,  and  rises  just  outside  the  town  into 
one  or  two  bluffs,  about  which  the  sea-gulls  whirl 
and  scream,  as  the  evening  sun  dips  into  the 
sparkling  blue  of  the  water.  It  is  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  boldest  of  these  ascents  that  we  see  an  old- 
fashioned  mansion,  once  known  as  Corsica  Hall, 
bnt  now  more  distinctly  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  Convalescent  Hospital,  of  which  it  is  the 
temporary  home,  the  London  offices  of  the  charity 
being  at  No.  8,  Charing  Cross,  London. 


The  institution,  which  was  founded  in  1860,  has 
for  its  president  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  for  its  patronesses  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge 
and  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  it  has  dune  ics 
quiet  work  efficiently  and  well,  under  difficulties 
which  must  have  required  staunch  interest  on  the 
part  of  its  committee. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  to  understand  that  the  big 
many-roomed  house  just  by  the  spur  of  the  cliff, 
and  peeping  out  to  sec  over  tho  shingle  ridge,  is  in 
any  sense  a  hospital ;    but  here  is  a  convalescent 
who  will  give  us  a    very  fair  idea  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  ;  a  tall  fellow  who  is  but  just 
recovering  from  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  now 
able  to  go  about  slowly  but  with  a  cheery,  hopeful 
look  in  his  face.    Presently,  as  one  comes  near  the 
frontdoor,  a  lad,  who  having  come  from  a  hospital 
where  he  has  been  attended  for  fractured  ankle, 
has  been  sent  here  to  recover  strength,  is  hobbling 
across  a  poultry-yard,  where  a  grand  company  of 
black  Spanish,  Polish,  Cochin  China,  and  other 
fowls  are  assembled  to  be  fed,  and  beneath  a;  pent- 
house roof  in  this  same  yard,  on  a  bench,  which 
would  be  well  replaced  by  a  more  comfortable 
garden-seat  if  the  funds  would  dllow,  there  is  a 
sheltered  and  comfortable  comer  for  the  afternoon 
indulgence  of  a  whiff  of  fresh  air.  Twenty-five  men 
and  twenty-four  women  are  all  the  inmates,  bo- 
sides  attendants,  for  whom  space  can  be  found; 
and  an  inspection  of  the  airy  and  scrupulously 
clean   dormitories,  or  rather  bedrooms,  on  each 
side  of  the  building,  will  show  that  all  the  accom- 
modation has  been  made  available.     It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  as  the  period  of  each 
inmate's  stay  is  but    a   month  of  twenty-eight 
days,  fresh  cases  are  constantly  admitted  during 
all  the  summer  months ;  so  that  though  as  late  as 
at  the  ehd  of  March  only  fourteen  men  and  six 
women  were  distributed  in  the  wards,  the  average 
number  admitted  during  the  last  official  year  has 
been  611  (an  increase  of  twenty-four  over  the  year 
before),  while  the  total  number  of  cases  received 
since  the  opening  of  the  institution  amounts  to 
nearly  6,000. 


SCRIPTURE   HEROINES. 

MIRIAM. 
"Miriam  the  proplietess,  the  eister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with 

timbrels  and  danoes." 

Far  distant  from  thine  own,  thy  spirit  lives 
Where  many  a  modest  moid  her  talent  gives 
To  swell  the  choir  within  God's  house  of  praise. 
He  triumphs  still.     In  diverse  forms  and  ways 
He  cleaves  the  Bed  Sea  wave.      The  maiden's 

heart 
He  consecrates  to  Mary's  "  better  part," 
And   gilds  earth's  sweetest  gift  with  heaven's  own 
saintly  lays.  Mattbick  Davies. 


^  TAR  of   the  Sea  \-~bo  lives  thy  name  for  us. 

And  fairer  is  thine  olden  history 
Than   hers  whom    fables   name   sprung   from 
the  sea. 
'Twas  thine  upon  the  mom  of  exodus 
To  chant  the  sacred  paean,  and  inspire 
The  Hebrew  niaidens  with  thy  sacred  fire, 
As  forth  they  sent  their  strain  harmonious. 
'  The  Lord  hath  triumphed  gloriously!"  In  days 
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BY  F.  M.  P.   SKENE,  AUTHOR  OP  "TRIED,      ETC. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
T  was  a  fit  plaoe,  this  Eagles' 
Nest,  and  a  fit  time,  in  the 
gloom  and  silence,  for  the 
work  Humphrey  Atherstone 
had  come  there  to  accom- 
plish— alabour  concentrated 
into  one  short  night,  which 
most  men  leave  to  the  g^ra- 
>ment  of  years.    He  had  come 
s   destiny  face  to  face;    to 
it  for  the  possession  of  that 
he  already  knew  to  be  dearer 
life — dearer  than  peace  and 
safety,  and  which  he  must  weigh  in  the 
balance  now,  that  he  might  learn  whether  it  were 
also  dearer  than  his  honour. 

Two  idols  there  had  been  for  this  man  before  the 
hour  when  he  first  looked  on  the  face  of  Una  Dysart, 
and  these  were  honour  and  Atherstone  Abbey; 
honour  stainless,  unassailable,  and  Atherstone,  the 
home  of  his  race — the  princely  old  castle  under 
whose  shadow  the  people  of  the  yast  estate  dwelt 
loyingly,  and  looked,  to  its  lord  for  all  that  concerned 
their  well-being  with  a  trust  and  fealty  that  had 
descended  to  them  unimpaired  from  the  anoietit 
feudal  times.  To  these  idols  he  had  done  homage 
with  a  desperate  worship,  through  aH  that  thick 
darkness  which  had  overspread  his  life  and  quenched 
the  glory,  of  his  old  inheritance  obscuring  even  the 
light  of  honour,  till  he  scarce  knew  if  he  had  always 
rightly  discerned  it:  and  now  for  him  a  wondrous 
power  had  arisen,  mightier  in  its  intently  sweet 
and  subtle  fascination  than  all  that  claimed  mastery 
over  him  before,— which  swayed  his  whole  being  like 
a  bulrush  in  the  wind,  and  drove  him  to  feel  that  he 
could  trample  even  honour  under  his  feet,  to  win  that 
priceless  love  to  be  his  own. 

But  could  he — could  he  indeed  let  honour  go  ?  not 
honour  only,  but  truth  and  justice — all  for  which  he 
could  respect  himself  ?  was  he  to  become  the  otject 
of  his  own  utter  scorn  ?  In  the  one  great  strugg^  of 
his  previous  life,  when  he  had  been  so  sorely  tossed 
between  conflicting  influences,  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
scarce  knew  at  last  the  distinction  between  good  and 
evil,  he  had  seized  hold  of  a  compromise  which 
seemed  just  to  save  Mm  from  the  loss  of  honour,  that 
would  have  been  as  moral  death  to  him,  and  he  had 
dung  to  it  ever  since,  with  a  tenacity  which  had 
withstood  the  shock  of  many  a  temptation;  but  this 
last  stronghold  of  integrity  must  be  utterly  thrown 
down  if  he  was  to  yield  to  the  craving  of  his  whole 
being,  and  seek  Una  Dysart  to  be  his  wife. 

All  night  long  the   struggle  raged    within  him. 


There  were  moments  when  the  lovely  winning  face 
of  the  first  woman  he  had  ever  loved  appeared  to 
pass  before  his  vision,  with  the  sweet  eyes  full  of 
wistful  tenderness ;  the  beautiful  lips  quivering  with 
deepest  sympathy.  And  it  would  s^em  to  him  that 
the  far-off  murmur  of  her  low  melodious  vo^e  came 
stealing  up  faintly  from  the  abyss,  whispering, "  C6me 
to  me,  my  love, — my  love,  oh!  come  to  me,"  and  he 
would  stretch  his  longing  arms  out  into  the  empty 
air,  and  call  aloud  to  Una  that  she  was  his  only 
life,  and  he  must  win  her  to  his  heart  or  die ;  and 
then  the  remembrance  of  the  oath  he  had  so  often 
sworn  in  his  heart,  that  never  wife  or  child  should 
sit  with  him  beneath  the  roof -tree  of  the  Abbey,  came 
back  upon  him  in  its  strength,  Mid  be  knew  if  he 
broke  it  for  Una  Dysart's  sake,^he  woald  walk  the 
earth  a  dishonoured  man,  a  traitor  to  himself,  and 
with  a  wail  he  would  call  out  her  name  ib  acflenta  of 
farewelL 

So  did  he  battle,  vainly,  fiercely,  celling  to  no 
issue  through  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  ulien  the 
morning  dawned  it  found  him  with  his  loity  head 
pillowed  on  the  stones^  prostrate,  haggard,  torn  with 
the  never-ending  conflict. 

He  lifted  up  his  weary  eyes  and  looked  towards 
the  pearl-hued  east,  where  the  fair  new  day  wa^ 
gathering  round  her  all  her  robes  of  lig)it,  sad 
smiling  on  the  earth  that  woke  respoq^lve  with 
carolling  birds  and  opening  flowers,  and  dewdrops 
reflecting  back  the  new-bom  gloxy;  and  something 
there  was  in  the  scene  that  brought  b^ore  him  the 
image  of  Una  in  her  bright  purity,  her  fresh  unsul- 
lied youth,  her  fearless  innocence,  and  he  found  the 
temporary  solution  of  his  difficulty  in  the  resolve 
tbat  he  would  leave  the  decision,  of  their  mutual 
destiny  to  her, — he  would  tell  her  all  thaij^  could 
reveal  of  his  cruel  position,  and  that  wrhkh  she 
decreed  for  him  he  would  accept,  fer  weal  or  woe. 

When  Atherstone  had  come  to  this  resoJ^uUon,  he 
rose  from  the  stony  couch  on  which  he  had  been 
stretched,  as  on  a  rack,  with  his  own  soul  for  a 
torturer,  and  went  with  slow  and  weary  steps  down 
the  rocky  path  where  last  he  had  gone  with  Una  s 
little  soft  hand  tr^m})ling  in  hjs  own ;  the  charm  of 
her  presence  came  b^  to  him  as  he  staggered  on ; 
her  fair  face  seemed  togjleam  upon  him  from  among 
the  trees,  her  sweet  voice  was  in  every  breath  of 
wind,  and  the  longing  for  her  rose  so  imperiously 
within  his  heart  that  he  could  scarce  restrain  him- 
self from  turning  even  then  in  the  direction  of  Vale 
House.  It  was,  however,  of  course  impossible  to  see 
her  at  that  hour,  and  he  knew  it  would  be  best  that  he 
should  wait  until  the  evening,  when  she  was  oer«;4kIn  to 
be  alone,  as  he  had  heai-d  Colonel  Dysart  arrange  U> 
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drire  Mr.  Cunliffe  to  the  station  in  time  for  the  night 
mail  to  London.  He  turned,  therefore,  towards  the 
Abbey  to  pass  the  interval  as  best  he  might. 

The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  after  a  day  of  overpower- 
ing heat,  when  at  last  Humphrey  Atherstone  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Una's  home  and  went  slowly  up 
the  avenue  towards  the  house.  He  walked  languidly, 
like  a  man  recoveriog  from  an  illness,  for  a  mental 
conflict  such  as  that  he  had  sustained  the  night 
before  does  more  to  weaken  life  and  strength  than 
any  mere  physical  malady  oould  accomplish ;  but 
there  came  a  gleam  of  light  into  his  eyes,  and  his  ex- 
pression of  weariness  changed  to  one  of  energy  and 
eagerness,  as  he  suddenly  saw  at  a  little  distance 
the  graceful  form  of  the  woman  on  whom  his  great 
deep  heart  had  fixed  itself  with  a  tenacity  which 
nothing  evermore  could  shake.  She  was  standing  in 
a  flower-garden,  which  lay  at  one'  side  of  the  house, 
below  the  drawing-room  windows,  looking  with 
thoughtful  eyes  at  a  group  of  tall  white  lilies  which 
had  just  reached  the  perfection  of  their  summer 
glory. 

Atherstone  stood  still  and  gazed  upon  her  with  eyes 
that  devoured  every  line  of  her  lovely  drooping  figure 
and  snow-white  draperies.  She  seemed  to  him  in 
her  whiteness  and  grace  to  have  a  peculiar  affinity 
Vith  the  spotless  flowers  over  which  she  was  bending ; 
her  hair  had  all  been  gathered  back  from  her  puro, 
pale  face,  glorified  by  its  expression  of  nobleness  and 
truth,  and  her  whole  form,  bathed  ia.  the  last  golden 
gleam  of  sunset,  seemed  to  shine  out  with  a  dazzling 
brightness.  A 

Atherstone's  heart  sank  as  he  gazed ;  for  he  felt, 
as  if  it  were  impossible  that  this  fair  stainUiss  woman 
could  take  part  in  a  course  which  diverged  in  ever 
so  slight  a  degree  from  purest  honour.  He  went 
towards  her,  and  it  was  new  life  to. him  to  see  the 
sudden  rapture  that  flashed  into  her  charming  face 
when  she  perceived  him.  Without  a  word,  but  simply 
as  a  trusting  child,  she  placed  both  her  hands  in  his, 
and  he  held  them  fast  a  few  minntes,  as  if  he  oould 
never  let  her  go;  then  he  said  quietly,  from  the  very 
intensity  of  his  agitation,  ^'I  have  much  to  say  to 
you ;  will  you  come  into  the  house  and  sit  down  ?" 

He  could  see  that  she  trembled,  but  she  tamed 
at  once  and  went  up  the  steps  of  the  glass  door 
which  led  to  the  drawing-room,  while  he  followed 
her  almost  like  a  criminal  going  to  his  doom;  for 
it  might  be— it  might  be  that  when  he  left  that 
house  he  should  be  parted  from  her  for  ever. 

Una  took  her  place  on  an  ottoman  in  a  comer  of 
the  room  where  already  the  shadows  were  gathering, 
and  he  sat  down  beside  her,  leaning  for  a  moment 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  as  if  he  lacked  the  conrage 
to  beg^  the  conversation  that  might  decide  his  fate. 
At  last  he  spoke,  in  a  voice  whose  mingled  passion 
and  pathos  thi-illed  to  her  very  heart. 

•*  You  know,  my  darling,  from  what  passed  between 
us  yesterday,  that  every  hope  I  can  ever  have  on 


i  earth  is  irrevocably  fixed  on  you.  I  had  never  loved 
j  any  woman  before  I  met  you ;  but  from  the  moment 
I  when  my  eyes  first  fell  on  your  dear  face,  I  hflve 
,  loved  you  with  a  daQy  increasing  intensity,  TrhicU 
:  makes  me  feel  that  to  part  with  you  now  would  be 
1  worse  than  death  itself.     That  which  f<Mr  years  has 

been  the  bane  of  my  Hf  e,  has,  however,  thrust  itself 
I  between   you   and  me,  and  so  long  as  it  was  still 

possible  for  me  to  endure  the  thought  of  existence 
I  without  you,  I  believed  it  must^taod  for  ever  as  a 

fatal  bar,  shutting  me  out  from  the*  paradise  of  your 
'  sweet  presence.     That  time  is  past ;  I  cannot — I  will 

not  lose  you !  or  brook  for  a  moment  the  possibility 


of  your  ever  being  the  wife  of  any  other  man.  Nor 
do  I  any  longer  delude  myself  into  tke  belief  that 
your  friendship,  dear  as  it  was,  can  in  any  sense  stay 
the  hunger  of  my  heart.  No !  it  would  buit  sadden 
me,  by  holding  perpetually  before  my  ^yes  the  per- 
fect companionship  which  might  bless  my  home,  and 
I  am  very  sure  that  the  generous  sacrifice  you  Gpoke  , 
of  yesterday  could  only  be  a  lifelong  torture  to  us 
both,  if  I  were  base  enough  to  aeoept  it.  Therefore 
I  come  to  you,  my  Una — toy  life's  ftagel— *to  ask  that 
you  yourself  would  set  aside  the  obstacle  between  us, 
and  tell  me  that  I  may  redeem  my  existence  from 
the  ban  under  which  it  lies,  for  it  cannot  be  that 
one  so  imre  and  noble  as  yourself  ahofold  exar  in  your 
decision,  and  you  shall  be  te  me  a  QOiiBcience>  better 
and  safer  than  my  own." 

As  he  ceased  she  looked  at  kim.  vitk  an  uneasy 
bewildered  expression.  <'Yeu  mmst  explain  tome 
exactly  what  you  mean,"  she  said ;  **itia  all  incom- 
prehensible and  vague  to  me  BJ^pna/eatt," 

1'  So  far  as  I  can  I  will,  my  dMrest ;  but  it  ii  one 
of  the  painful  complications  of  my  position  that  even 
to  you  I  cannot  reveal  the  real  natnre  of  the  difficulty 
which  has  cauaed  me  such  deep  mSsezy.  This  much, 
however,  yea  .^an  understand.  Some  yesxs  ago,  by 
no  fault  of*  my  own,  I  found  mystif  in  a  position  of 
the  cruellest  perple:rity,  in  which  it  seemed  impossible 
that  I  could  hold  to  the  laws  of  ^'^f**^"  justice,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  without  originating  such  an 
amount  of  evil,  widespread  and  malignant  in  its 
results,  that  I  could  not  think  it  otherwise  than 
orimi&al  to  ^bring  it  it  into  existence.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  but  one  compromise  which  could  satisfy 
my  own  sense- of  honour,  and  that  was  the  xesolution 
which  I  then  formed  to  live  a  solitary  life,  unblest 
by  wife  or  child.  The  matter  was  known  to  no 
human  being  but  myself^  and  the  decision  wholly  in 
my  own  hands.  I  could  have  been  called  in  quest  ii>n 
by  no  earthly  power  if  I  had  resolved  to  avoid  the 
tremendous  evils  involved  in  an  adherence  to  the 
strictest  letter  of  the  law,  and  yet  xnade  no  sacrifice 
of  my  future  happiness;  but  to  satisfy  my  own 
internal  standard  of  right,  I  determined  to  forego 
marriage,  and  if  I  could  now  convince  myself  that  I 
was  the  victim  of  too  rigid  a  code  of  honour,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  giving  my  Quixotic 
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resolations  to  the  winds^  and  taking  freely  of  the 

happiness  which  is  not  denied  to  the  poorest  man  on 

earth.    You  can  never  know,  my  darling,  how  terribly 

I  was  tempted  to  do  this  yesterday,  when  you  spoke 

thos&  sweetest  words  which,   happen  what  may,  I 

shall  be  thankful  I  hare  liyed  to  hear ;   for  X  could 

80  easily  have  kept  back  from  you  the  impalpable 

obstacle  which  my  own  dednition  of  highest  rectitude 

alone  has  placed  between  us;  b\it  I  daxed  not  settle 

the  question  in  my  own  favour  which  another  might 

conscientiously  decide  for  me,  and  therefore  I  come 

to  you,  my  deares^^  to  ask  you  to  absolye  me  from 

the  fancied  neoesaity  of  sacrificing  my  whole  existence 

to  an  ideal  code  of  honour ;   if  you  will  but  tell  me 

your  own  happiness  is  involved  no  less  than  mine,  it 

wiU  altogether  outweigh  the  seeming  obligation  of 

any  self-formed  law,  aad  then  without  a  doubt  or 

fear  I  will  fling  aside  the  weight  which  so  long  has 

crashed  me;,  and  ask  from  your  hands  the  pecfeet 

happiness  which  you  alone  can  give  me." 

He  ceased,  and  there  was  perfect  silence  for  a  few 
minutefi,  while  the  destinies  of  those  two  living 
beings  hung  in  the  balaaoe. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
Una  had  listened  to  Atherstone  with  varying  exprea* 
alone  of  hope  and  feai*  and  disquietude  cbasipig  each 
other  oyer  her  mobile  face,  and  when  he  paused  and 
seemed  to  devour  her  with  his  eyes  in  breathless 
anxiety  for  her  answer,  she  turned  to  him  with  an 
almost  piteous  look  of  distress,  "  I  still  can  hardly 
understand  what  it  is  youm^eaa  me  to  do;  surely  you 
do  not  ask  me  to  pronoanoe.  on  a  question  of  right 
And  wron^  without  knowing  to  what  it  refers." 

"  My  daxldng"  he  aaid  eagerly,  "  the  flatter  is  so 

simple  that  I  tun  sure  you  need  not  hesitate  to  decide 

upon  it,  merely  to  relieve  me  from  the  responsibility 

of  seeking  mjr  own  happiness  at. the  cost  of  ev.er  so 

fancdfui  an  idea  of  almost  impossible  honour,  for 

since  I  have  learned  to  love  yon  so  utterly,  so  wildly 

^  I  now  doj  X  have  lost  the  power  of  being  a  law  to 

myself,  cm.  seeing  dearly,  whece  the  line  of  justice 

may  be  drawsi.      Therefore  it  is  that  I  have  staked 

the  whole  issue  on  your  decision,  and  if  you  will  but 

say   to  me  that  your  own  precious  life  would  be 

saddened  by    onr  separation,  I  should  feel  amjAy 

satisfied,  that  I  am  not  bound  to  strain  after  the 

romantic  chivalry  of  less  enlightened  days  at  such  a 

cost." 

StiU  the  largre  eyes  looked  wistfully  in  his  face 
and  the  sweet  lips  trembled,  but  were  sOenK 

He  caught  her  hands  in  his.  "  My  darling  Una !  it 
i^ould  be  for  your  happiness  as  for  mine  that  you 
should  come  to  me,  would  it  not  ?  say  only  .that  I 
bave  not  deceived  myself  in  tHs? — ^you  do  love 
me?" 
"  Oh  yes,"  she  whispered  softly. 
"  Then  <;onae  to  me,"  he  said,  drawing  her  closer 


I  to  him,  "let  us  for  ever  forget  all  doubts  and  ob- 

I  stacles.    I  do  not  now  ask  of  you  any  decision  as  to 

right  or  wrong,  I  only  beseech  of  you  to  let  me  love 

you  an  my  life,  to   come  home   to  my  heart  for 

ever!" 

She  had  been  confused  and  bewildered  by  his 
ambiguous  words,  by  his  half-defined  hints  of  some 
deviation  from  truth  and  justice  which  would  be 
involved  in  a  union  with  him  whom  she  Ipved  with 
the  whole  power  of  her  being,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  last  earnest,  prayer — 
he  was  but  asking  her  to  crown  herself  no  less  than 
him  with  uttermost  joy;  to  receive,  at  the  same 
moment  that  she  gave,  the  highest  happiness  she 
could  imagine  on  this  earth;  to  secure  herself  for 
evermore  from  the  dreary,  hopeless  wretchedness  of 
life  ap%rt  from  him,  ^d  she  all  but  yielded.  The 
longing  to  chase  away  all  clouds  of  sadness  from  that 
beloved  face  impelled  her  irresistibly  to  utter  the 
glad  coxisent  already  trembUng  en  her  lips ;  but  sud- 
denly, at  this  crisis  of  her  fate,  the  strange  sentence 
of  warning  once  spoken  to  her  and  half  forgotten, 
came  echoing  back  upon  her  inner  sense :  "  Bemember, 
you  have  on^  l^e  only,,  lor  good  or  ill,"  and  with  the 
words  came  the  recollection  of  her  own  bold,  confident 
assertion,  that .  she  would  make  this  one  life  noble, 
whether  happy  or  not — that  it  should  be  great  and 
pHre  at  any  cost.  And  was  she  now  about  to  decide 
for  herself  and  anot^er^  that  they  should  tamper  with 
justice  in  any.  shape  or  way  to  gratify  themselves? 
was  she  going  to  drag  this  man  down  from  his  own 
high  standard  as  well  as  from  hers  ?  At  the  bitter 
thought  her  heart  stood  still,  a  struggle  rose  within 
her  which  was  almost  unbearable,  and  faintly  she 
gasped  out,  "  Itfy  happiness  is  bound  up  in  yours,  I 
do  not  deny  it ;.  but  did  you  not  say  that  until  now 
you  have  beliered  the  highest  honour  held  you  to 
your  resolution  ?" 

"  Oh,  Una,  let  it  go !  it  was  but  a  yisionary.  fancy, 
it  can  weigh  nothing  against  your  life  and  mine ;  do 
you  think  I  can  endure  to  lose  you  now  ?" 

"I  cannpt  lead  you  to  ffdl  irom  principle,"  she 
said;  "  you  yourself  would  one  day  hate  me  for  it." 
"Nev^,  darling— never  r*  .he  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands  almost  fiercely  in  his  own.  "  Let  me  but 
have  you,  and  the  whole  world,  with  all  that  men 
deem  best  and  greatest  in  it,  were  well  lost  to  me !" 
"  Not  honour — ^not  honour,"  she  said,  "keep  honour 
and  let  me  go.  Yes !  if  need  be  let  me  die  I  but 
never  let  me  be  to  you  a  source  of  wrong  or  failure;" 
and  with  a  violent  effort  she  tore  herself  out  of  his 
grasp  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  obligations  by  which 
Humphrey  Atherstone  believed  himself  to  be  bound 
previous  to  this  last  interview  with  Una  Dysart,  they 
were  now  s^l  swept  away,  as  though  they  had  never 
been,  by  the  fierce  tide  of  feeling  which  had  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  him,  and  drowned  all  thought  or 
cara  for  anything  on  earth,  but  to  win  her  swiftly 
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and  sorely  ae  his  wife^  from  wliom  Aotiung  in  tike 
whole  wide  unmrae  should  sepamte  him  more. 

He  was  too  oomplet^y  otvierwhelmed  by  har  sodden 
disappearance  when  she  straggled  out  of  his  gmsp 
and  fled  away,  to  giTe  a  moment's  oonaideration  to 
the  motives  which  impeiied  her  thns  to  do  Tiolenoe 
to  the  loTO  she  ha4  confessed,  he  only  knew  that  he 
would  not  give  h^  np^^that  she  was  and  ev«r  should 
be  his,  by  till  the  strength  of  his  will,  and  he^uld 
not  even  bring  kimself  to  leave  the  house  imtiL  he 
hod  seen  her  onoe  agam,  and  f of oed  from  her  l}|lfi  the 
promise  that  she  wOnld  fling  aside  all.  acKuples  as 
comiAetely  as  he  had  don^  himself .  He  sent  message 
after  message  to  entreat,  that  she  would  come  sind 
/sppak  to  him  for  but  one  moment;  and  at  last  when 
the  astonished  servants  quite  failed  to  satisfy  him 
with  the  answers  they  conveyed,  Una's  own  maid 
brought  him  a  note,  which  oootained  these  words : 
"Do  not  ask  to  see  me  again — at  least  to  day;  I 
cannot  bear  it.*'  Ithen  slowly  and  reluctantiy  he  left 
the  house,  bat  it  waa  with  the  indomitable  TflSQlotion 
that  the  obstacle  he  himsdf  hail  been  mad  enoc^, 
as  he  now  thongbt,  to  raise  in  her  mind,  shionld  not 
have  the  power  to  separate  them  ultimately*  hfKppen 
what  might. 

>  Meanwhile  Una,  flnng  across  hev  bed  with  har  face 
buried  on  the  piUowsi  was  giving  wsiy  to  a  passionato 
agony,  whieh  was  nuddng  her  feel,  almoet  with 
despair,  the  great  power  of  the  love  which  had  taken 
I  possession  of  her  whole  bein({*.  By  a  dee^perate 
struggle  in  that  last  critieal  moment  of  their .  inter- 
view, she  had  retaoied  her  hold  of  the  noblenese  sad 
rectitnde  which  she  had  res^ved  should  at  least 
glorify  the  only  life  she  had  to  spend*  by  whatever 
else  of  joy  or  sorrow  it  might  be  marked;  but  now 
she  felt  like  one  who  comes  out  of  a  great  battle 
wounded  and  bruised,  and  knows  that  all  strengt]b  is 
gone  to  carry  on  the  flght,  or  even  almost  to  retain 
the  victory  won ;  it  was  nothing  to  her  compara*- 
tively  that  she  had  doomed  her  own  self  to  desolate 
wretchedness  for  the  rest  of  her  days ;  but  it  seemed 
simply  impossible  to  endure  the  consciousness  that 
she  had  at  the  same  Ume  condemned  to  hopeless 
solitude  the  man  for  whose  happiness  she  would  have 
died. 

What  need  to  describe  the  terrible  night  the  poor 
child  passed  ?  is  there  one  amongst  us  who  has  not 
known  at  some  time  or  other  what  it  is  to  lie  down 
at  night,  dead  beat — not  with  physical  fatigue,  but 
with  some  heavy  wave  of  life  which  has  gone  right 
over  our  head,  and  knocked  us  down,  shattered  and 
exhausted,  to  feel  only  the  weary  longing  to  close 
our  eyes  for  ever  on  the  light  of  day  ? 

How  many  such  nights  are  passed  in  secrecy  and 
silence  by  those  who,  with  the  dawn  of  morning,  find 
just  so  much  of  returning  courage  as  enables  them 
to  tie  on  their  mask  onoe  more,  and  go  out  into  the 
world  without  revealing  the  hidden  fox  gnawing  at 
their  heart-strings !  The  call  to  do  this  came  next  day 


to  Una*  almost  before  she  had  brought  henelf  to  feel 
{that  it  waa  possible  to  live  again  at  aU. 

When  her  maid  cam^  into  the  room,  oateisSdyto 
awaken  her  who  had  ^  not  known  even  a  moment's 
forgetfulness  in  sleep,  she  told  Una  th^t  Cobnel 
Dysart's  valet  had  been  startled  that  moniiiigat 
finding  his  master  in  a  fainting-fit,  and  that  it  had 
been  some  little  time  before  he  could  restore  bim  to 
.QOivBcipnsness, 

This  account  altered  completely  j^or  the  moment 
the  whole  current  of  Una's  thoughts.  Shewftsgratly 
atti^hed  to  her  father,  and  had  of  late  laore  tki 
onoe  felt  some  uneasiness  at  indications  of  lailin; 
health,  which  Colonel  Dysa^  however,  always  tiied 
to  conceal.  Without  waiting  even  to  fuiish  kr 
toilet,  she  flew  away  to  his  room,  in  her  long  vbite 
dressing-gown,  with  her  beautiful  hair  hanging  loos'i 
her.  like  a  veiL  She  found  her  father  dressed  aa^ 
sitting  at  the  open  window,  looking  mudi  as  nsni- 
He  seemed  somewhat  troubled  at  the  evident  abnn 
which  had  brought  her  so  ha^y  to  his  preseoe?* 
and  animadverted  with  a  good  deal  of  irrita^  ^ 
the  jg^ossiping  propensities  of  servants. 

"  X  partisularly  wished  that  you  ahould  not  b^ 
disturbed,  Una^  It  was  a  mere  temporaiy  f auttfsE. 
which  is  quite  gone*  and  I  wo^ld  rather  joab^ 
heard  nothing  about  it,  especially  as  you  are  loo^' 
very  ill  yourself,  child.  What  is  the  mat4«r  ^ 
you  ?  I  never  saw  you  with  so  white  a  face  o:»^ 
heavy  eyes.  They  told  me  last  night  you  had  gow^-' 
bed  with  a  headache*  but  it  must  have  been  a  to? 
bad  one  to  alter  yon  so  much." 

"  My  head  does  aohe*  and  I  have  not  slept  well>' 
that  is  nothing;  I  wsAt  to  be  sore  that  there  i?  ' 
serious  cause  for  your  fainting-fit  What  can  bd^- 
brought  it  on  ?  are  yon  sure  you  are  well  a^^ 
now?" 

"  Can  yon  not  see  that  I  am  ?"  he  answered.  'I^' 
not  think  any  more  about  it;  I  feel  nothing  but  tk 
wish  to  get  as  much  fresh  air  as  I  can.  Toa  ^ 
drive  me  out  in  the  pony  carriage  after  bieakfft'^ 
and  we  will  go  a  good  long  way  and  spend  the  <»J 
ont  of  doors ;  you  need  it  more  than  I  do.  I  hope' 
good  breezo  will  bring  the  colour  back  to  yonr  fa^^ 
I  do  not  like  your  appearance  at  all  ta-dav—^'^" 
very  lips  are  white." 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  go  witJi  you,  dearest  fati:<?' 
was  all  she  said  as  she  stooped  over  him  ^'* 
kissed  him,  and  then  went  back  to  her  room  to  «i^^ 
and  she  was  glad  at  the  prospect  of  being  out  ** 
day,  for  it  would  at  least  defer  a  few  hours  lov- 
any  renewal  of  the  struggle  between  herself  as- 
Atherstone^or  rather,  in  troth,  between  herself  tf' 
the  love  that  had  become  almost  too  powerful  f^* 
her  strength.  Breakfast  was  aoon  over;  Cc^^' 
Uysart  appeared  to  have  little  appetitei  »Bd  Ts*- 
with  her  parched  lips  and  heavy  head,  bad  n^ 
But  it  was  a  glorious  summer  day,  with  a  fr*^  '-^ ' 
blowing,   which    seemed    to  excite   Usa's  akit^ 
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ponies  to  a  snperabimdance  of  high  spints,  that 
caused  them  to  prance  and  currette.at  the  door,  till 
she  and  her  father  were  ready  to  start,  and  then  com- 
pelled her  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  reetnuning 
their  impetnons  gaiety. 

Colonel  Bysart  had  arranged  that  tiiey  were  to  go 
to  a  pictnreeqne  village,  some  ten  mfles  off,  and  have 
luncheon  there,  retaining  home  in  the  evening,  and 
Una  had  aoqniesoed  without  a  word ;  she  only  so  far 
regretted  his  choioe  of  a  route  that  it  led  them  past  the 
gate  of  Atherstone  Abbey,  and  she  dreaded  beyond 
words  the  possible  pahi  of  a  chance  meeting  with  its 
master.  None  snoh  occurred,  howeyer.  As  theyskirted 
the  massiTe  old  wall  which  separated  the  beautiful 


grounds. from  the  road,  she  iueited  her  willing  ponies 
to  their  utmost  speed,  and  they  bounded  past  so 
quieUy  that  it  soaroely  flashed  on  her  sight  till  they 
were  far  beyond  it.  §  Tiien  she  fllaokened  her  pace 
and  went  on  to  the  distwit  Tillage.  It  so  happened 
that  her  pveeautions  had  been,  only  just  in  time,  for 
the  echo  of  her  wheels  bad  hardly  died  away  when 
Humphrey  Atherstone  rode  through  the  gats^  and  put 
his  great  black  horse  to  its  swiftest  gaiUop.in  order 
to  reaeh  Vale  House  j  whence  he  returned,  however, 
ttoody  and  miserable,  to  wait  with  impatienoe  for 
the  evening,  when  ha  meant  to  tiy  his  fate  again,  and 
make  another  determined  effort  to  see  Una. 
(Toh^eoiaimed.) 


SCRIPTITRE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 
SGRlPTUiiE  CHARAOTEBS.    Sbookd  Sfimsa.  No.  15.    Christ.    Pabx  ;2CIV.  CaaieT  TB^uopiNa  bt  Mibacles. 


Scripture  io  he  read—Hfark  %,,  fi.'  (parts  of). 

TRB  TSAcHicB. — FouT  lesBOUS  have 
been  gi^en  on  the  parables,  as  illustra- 
tive of  our  Lord's  manner  of  teadhing  by 
wprd  of  mouth ;  four  will  now  be  giren 
on  the  miradles,  to  illustrate  His  teach- 
ing by  acts  iof  love.  A  few  lessens  will  toUow  im  the 
disooorses. 

I.  Tra    LiPBE.     Read'  Mark  i  36 — 46.     (1>  The 

ebtwinstainces.    Our  Lord  staying  at  Peter's  house  at 

Capernaum,  had  just  healed  his  mother-in-law  (ver^ 

31);    the  story  spread  in  the  little  fishing-village  j 

the  saUors  coming  up  to  the  house,  standing  about 

in  groups  and  talking  it  over;   many  sick  people 

healed  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.    Peter's  wife  and 

her  motiier  gladly  ministering  to  Oxrist;   cooking 

supper,  &C.,  like  Martha  of  Bethany  (Luke  x.  40). 

Next  morning  Peter   and  Andrew,  aocustomed  to 

early  hours,  rise;    find  Christ  before  them;   seek 

Him;   tell  Him  of  the  crowds  seeking  Him.     How 

does  He  take  it?     Not  puffed  up;   does  not  stop 

there  to  make  further  sensation;  must  go  on,  to 

do  Father's  win  in  other  places.     Here  a  lesson 

to  all.      Christ    always  just  went   on  doing  His 

work  unaffected   by  public  opinion,  goo^  or  bad; 

regarded  neither  applause  nor  contempt ;   knew  His 

duty  and  did  it.     (2)  The  miracle.    Ask  about  lepers; 

referring  to  Lev.  xiv.,  to  show  the  fearful  nature  of 

the  disease.    Three  points  may  be  noticed.    It  was 

/old;  the  man  had  to  call  out,  •* TJndean !**  as  he 

walked  along ;  it  was  iv^feetious,  and  therefore  lepers 

had  to  live  alone :    and  it  was  ineuraible  by  ordinary 

means.     All  this  moved  our  Lord's  pity.    Make  the 

children  see  the  qualities  exhibited  by  Christ.    None 

might  touch  him ;  perhaps  for  years  had  touched  no 

one;  theilefore  Christ  not  merely  spoke  the  word,  but 

touched  him.     Showing  aympathy:    and  His  curing 

liim  at  once  showed  the  greatness  of  the  man's  need 

and  of  the  Saviour's  willingness  and  power.    What 


might  ire  h^ve  expected  the  man  would  have  been 
told  to  doP  Why  did  Christ  not  want  these  cures 
to  be  blazed  about  7  What  did  the  man  do  ?  What 
Was  the  effect  upon  Christ  [ver.  45)  ?  What  had  the 
man  to  do?  Why  were  these  offbrings  made  (Lev. 
xfv.  10)  P  Semittd  .of  the  mine  lepers  who  were 
ungrateful  (Luk^  Zf&i.  I7>,  butr  also  of  thank-offer- 
ings after  deliverance,  SQobas>  Noah's  sacrifice  (Gen. 
viii.  20); 

FradteaA.  Remind' of  tiiad?' other  leprosy,  foul 
(PS.  11.  5 ;  Isa.  i.  5);  itifeeH^UB.  Bee  the  ^read  of  sin 
in  the  world  (Gen.  vi.  5) ;  und  again,  after  the  flood, 
the  cities  of  Sodom,  Ac  So  with  each  ohild,  by 
\ » example  and  Influence  leads  others  astray ;  makes 
tibem  sin  or  offend  QStAt.  xviii.  7);  ifneyrdble  by 
man's  own  effort  (Ho8ea>  xiii.  9).  But  remind  of 
Savicur^s  wiOmgnmn  (Isa.  Iv.  1)  and  prnper  to  save 
(1  Johh  i.  9).  Ask  for  instances  df  His  forgiveness — 
Mary  Magdalene^  the  dying  thief,  &c.  So  will  for- 
give all  who  ask  pardon. 

IL  TffB  SICK  OF  TKk  FAtST.  Bead  ii.  1 — 12.  By 
means  of  a  picture  or  description  bring  the  scene 
vividly  before  the  children.  -  Describe  an  Eastern 
house-^Urree  sides  of  an  open  courtyard  with  a 
staircase  outside  communicating  with  roof;  the  ^ 
courtyard  covered  with'  tarpaulin  to  protect  froDi 
sun ;  under  this  Christ  with  large  crowd  assembled, 
filling  every  comer  even  to  doors.  Now  picture  the 
sick  man  on  his  mattress,  carried  up  the  stairs  by 
his  four  friends ;  the  tarpaulin  drawn  aside ;  the  man 
let  down  before  Christ.  What  was  he  brought  for  ? 
But  what  did  he  most  wantf  Why  forgiveness? 
Which  is  of  'most  oonasquence,  the  soul  or  body  ? 
Which,  therefore,  did  Christ  give  first?  Who  for- 
gives sins?  Then  who  did  Christ  claim  to  be? 
Explain  ver.  9 :  ask  children  which  is  easier  to  say. 
Show  that  it  is  easier  to  say,  "Thy  sins  for- 
given," because  cannot  see  whether  results  follow; 
but  if  say,  "Arise  and  walk,"  and  the  man  did  not. 
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He  would  be  Bhown  to  be  im  impostor.  Cbriet, 
therefore,  showed  one  almighty  power  by  healings 
whi<;h  showed  He  might  claim  the  other  power  of 
forgiveness.  The  result,  as  before,  that  Otod  was 
glorified. 

PracHedl.  Ask  what  the  siek  man  showed,  (a) 
FaUh :  had  heard  of  Christ;  could  not  come;  per- 
suaded friends  to  bring.  (6)  Bagemess;  he  took 
trouble  about  it.  These  two  things '  neoessaxy  for 
all.  Must  believe,  but  also  must  be  in  anxiety  about 
our  spiritual  healing.  Like  Jacob,  not  depart  with- 
out receiving  a  blessing  (Gen.  xzxii.  26).  From  the 
conduct  of  the  four  men,  ^ow  how  we  may  take  oar 


friends  to  Christ  in  intercessory  prayer,  and  be  sure 
of  a  welcome.     From  the  miracle  show  Christ's  power 
and  willingness  to  receive  and  help  aU  who  come  in 
faitlit  and  realise  in  Him  the  Son  of  Qod. 
QuesHoTu  to  he  angwered. 

1.  Describe  the  condition  of  a  leper. 

24  What  qualities  did  Christ  show  in  healing  the 
leper  ? 

a.  How  is  leprosy  a  type  of  sin  ? 

4.  Explain  the  uncoveeing  of  the  roof. 

5.  Bxplain  "whi«h  is  easier  to  say/'  &a 

6.  Give  any  piactioaL  lessons  taught  by  the  second 
mirade. 


WATTING. 


f  STAND  upon  its  brink,  and  hear  the  fall 
Of  the  dark  river  as  it  rushes  byj 
I  stand  and  wait,  and  listen  for  the  call 
Of  Him  that  draweth  nigh ; 
And  watch  the  shadows  in  the  dreamy  west 
Fold  weary  day  into  their  peaceful  rest. 

The  active  seorvioe  of  my  life  is  o*er, 

Fasaed  is  its  morning  glow,  its  noontide  heat ; 
And  now  I  know  that  I  shall  never  mare 
Taste  of  its  bitter-sweet-— 
The  sweet  of  joys  that  quicldy  fade  away. 
The  bitterness  that  savours  of  decay. 

Dear  memories  of  my  life  do  I  unfold. 

Not  that  my  heart  would  to  its  ruins  cling. 
But  only  to  discern  things  new  and  old 


Which  from  God's  teachings  spring — 
New,  as  these  feelings  of  my  bosom  are. 
Old,  as  the  brightness  of  "  the  Morning  Star." 

Lo  I  not  one  step  my  Qod  has  led  me  on 

Would  I  that  I  had  missed  through  all  the  way; 
FirnS  is  the  staff  that  I  ha^e  lean'd  upon; 
Thy  rod  haabeen  my  stay, 
O  Helper  of  the  helpless  !  who  art  near 
To  quench  all  doubt  and  vanquish  every  fear ! 

No  more  my  feet  sink  in  the  shifting  sand. 

They  on  the  Bock  of  Ages  firmly  rest ; 
And  thi-ough  the  waters  I  shall  reach  the  land — 
There  to  be  ever  blest — 

Wher6  Thou  shalt  wipe  all  joyless  tears  away, 
O  God,  O  King,  O  Light  of  endless  day ! 

Jean  CtTBRiK. 


MAGGIE'S     SCRAPES. 


A  STOKT  POR  GIRLS. 

CHAFTES  II. 
lAGGIE'S  enforced  imprisonment  came 
to^  an  end  at  last,  and  she  was  one 
of  the  liveliest  of  the  happy  group 
gathered  on  the  lawn.  Everything  went 
smoothly  and  well  during  the  afternoon, 
and  the  tea  was  announced.  The  dining-room  had 
been  prettily  arranged  with  fresh  white  curtains,  and 
ornamented  with  an  abundance  of  flowers.  The  tea- 
table  was  as  tempting  with  cakes  and  fruit  as  it 
possibly  could  be,  and  everything  woi^d  have  been 
delightful,  but  for  one  unlucky  incident.  Maggie's 
jealous  temper  had  already  been  roused  once  to-day, 
aud  although  the  little  storm  had  passed  over,  clouds 
wore  still  hauging  about,  and  something  that  occurred 
during  tea>time  brought  to  mind  the  old  grievance 
witli  disastrous  effect.  Theie  was  a  dish  of  cup-cakes 
on  the  table  that  met  with  especial  favoxu:.  When 
tlicy  had  been  handed  to  each  little  guest  one  only 


Df  TWO  CHAFTEBS. 

remained ;  Maggie  watched  the  dish  with  intense 
interest,  longing  to  taste  the  cakes,  but  of  coiirse  not 
daring  to  ask.  She  wondered  whether  her  mamma 
would  think  of  dividing  it  between  her  and  Amy:  but 
no  such  thing,  for  presently  Susan  took  up  the  dish 
and  handed  it  to  Amy,  who  was  sitting  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table.  Now  Amy  was  not  at  all  a  selfish 
little  girl,  and  if  she  had  thought  that  Maggie  wanted 
the  cake,  she  would  have  given  it  up  willingly;  but 
such  a  thing  never  came  into  her  mind,  for  she  was 
chatting  away  with  her  companions,  and  did  not  even 
notice  that  Maggie  had  not  one. 

But  Maggie's  peace  of  mind  was  gone.  Why  should 
Susan  have  taken  the  cake  from  her  to  give  it  to 
Amy  ?  for  Susan  had  borne  the  dish  away  regardless 
of  Maggie's  longing  eyes  and  half-outstretched  arm. 
It  was  the  old  story  over  again — every  one  favoured 
Amy  and  neglected  her.  For  a  long  time  she  would 
take  nothing,   but  when  she  saw  how  quickly  tlie 
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dishes  wero  emptied  she  thought  better  of  it.    The 

'    str&vrherrka  were  nearly  all  gone,  and  she  determined 

that  she  would  not  be  served  with  them  as  she  had 

been  with  the  cup-cakes,  so  she  stood  up  and  stretched 

her  ann  across  the  table  to  pnll  the  dish  towards 

her,  and  in  doing  so  gave  the  table  a  sodden  jerk. 

Amy  waa  just  in  the   act  of  raising  a  cup  of  hot 

tea  to  her  lips  when  the  abrupt  movement  oyertnrked 

her  cnp^  emptying  its  contents  inio  her  lap.      Her 

left  arm,  over  which  the  tea  fell,  was  very  much 

scalded,  and  caused  her  so  much  pain  that  she  was 

obb'ged  to  go  to  Susan  to  get  it  dressed  with  oiled 

rags.  Of  course  there  was  no  more  enjoyment  for  her 

that  evening,  although  she  entered  into  the  various 

amusements  as    cheerfully    as  she  was  able;    but 

although  Maggie  must  have  known  this,  she  did  not 

choose  to  offer  any  apology,  but  on  the  other  hand 

was  very  much  annoyed  at  the  fuss  every  one  was 

making  over  Amy  and  her  scald,  and  the  little  notice 

that  was  taken  of  herself. 

But  the  matter  did  not  drop  quietly.  When  Mr. 
Oldfield,  Maggie's  father,  came  home  and  saw  Amy's 
arm  swathed  in  rag,  he  requested  an  explanation. 
Ali-s.  Oldfield,  who  had  noticed  Maggie's  conduct 
much  more  closely  than  the  little  girl  had  any  idea 
c>f,  gave  him  an  account  of  the  whole  affair.  He  was 
terribly  grieved  with  Maggie,  and  calling  her  apart, 
;>ointed  oat  to  her  how  wicked  and  unkind  she  had 
been,  and  telling  her  that  he  could  not  let  such  con- 
duct pass  unpunished,  sent  her  to  her  own  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 

She  dared  not  disobey,  but  went  with  no  very 
good  will.  The  merry  voices  of  the  children  came 
to  her  throughi  the  open  window,  sounding  so  happy 
and  pleasant,  that  her  longing  to  be  with  them  be- 
came so  great  sbe  could  hardly  beaif  it.  She  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro,  screaming  and  crying  with  anger 
and  disappointment ;  but  no  one  heard  her,  for  all 
ivjre  out  in  the  garden.  No  one  missed  her,  no  one 
cared  for  her.  The  group  on  the  lawn  were  enjoying 
themselves  qxiite  as  well  without  her  as  they  did 
when  she  was  there — perhaps  a  great  deal  better,  she 
tliought  bitterly.  Not  even  Amy,  with  all  her  talke<l- 
:>f  kindness,  cared  to  beg  for  her  that  she  might  be 
et  off  her  punishment.  No,  they  all  hated  her,  and 
iked  to  get  her  out  of  the  way.  She  did  not  know 
:hat  Amy  had  pleaded  for  her,  but  had  been  sternly 
efased.  Maggie's  naughtinesses  were  of  such  fre- 
{iient  occurrence  that  her  father  and  mother  began 
o  think  she  was  insensible  to  kindness,  and  required 
cvere  treatment  to  eradicate  her  great  faults. 

After  supper  Amy  would  gladly  have  taken  her 
Hter  some  of  the  good  things  she  had  been  enjoying, 
lit  this  her  father  and  mother  strictly  forbade. 
Vhen  she  went  up  to  bed  she  found  Maggie  lying 
n  the  outside  of  the  bed,  asleep,  her  face  showing 
ho  traces  of  many  tears.  Not  wishing  to  disturb 
-r,  she  put  out  the  light,  and  undressing  in  the 
u.rk.  crept  into  bed  as  softly  as  possible.     She  slept 


fitfully  during  the  night,  for  her  wrist  pained  her 
badly,  and  the  next  morning  she  woke  with  a  feverish 
headache.  Maggie  attributed  her  silence  to  ill- 
feeling,  and  all  her  bitter  fancies  rose  up  with  re- 
newed force.     It  was  a  bad  beginning  to  the  day. 

At  breakfast  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  noticed 
with  concern  Amy's  pale,  haggard  face.  She  was 
naturally  a  veiy  delicate  child,  and  the  pain  of  the 
scald  had  been  much  greater  than  any  one  had 
guessed  from  her  manner  of  bearing  it;  but  now 
the  strain  was  beginning  to  tell,  and  she  was  really 
feeling  unwell.  She  could  eat  nothing,  and  seemed 
too  listless  to  care  to  amuse  herself  in  any  way. 
Her  mamma  made  her  lie  down  on  the  drawing-room 
conch  with  a  book,  and  told  her  to  try  and  read 
herself  to  sleep,  l^ut  sleep  would  not  come.  The 
intense  heat  of  the  weather  added  to  Amy's  rest- 
lessness, and  the  result  was  that  when  her  father 
returned  home  she  was  so  feverish  and  unwell  as  to 
cause  her  parents  much  anxiety.  Maggie,  who  had 
never  known  a  day's  illness,  not  even  having  made 
acquaintance  with  a  headache,  could  not  understand' 
the  effect  of  the  scald  on  Amy's  delicate  constittition. 
The  care  and  anxiety  her  parents  displayed  roused 
all  her  jealousy,  for  she  could  never  remember  to 
have  been  tended  in  like  manner.  She  slipped 
away  unheeded  to  her  favourite  resort,  the  field  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  there  to  indulge  in  her  bitter 
feelings.  No  one  cared  for  her,  she  thought  again 
and  again  with  the  old  passionate  hate  filling  her 
heart.  She  forget  how  little  she  deserved  to  be  loved. 
She  wondered  whether  any  one  would  make  a  fuss 
over  her  if  she  were  very  ill.  Not  unless  they  thought 
she  was  going  to  die,  she  believed;  and  this  thought 
giving  rise  to  others  led  to  an  idea  so  wild  and 
wicked  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  a  little  child 
•  could  have  thought  of  it,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
passionate,  revengeful  feelings  when  indulged  in 
overcome  reason  itself.  She  determined  to  frighten 
everybody  by  throwing  herself  into  the  big  pond  over 
against  the  road.  She  Icnew  very  well  that  people 
were  sure  to  be  passing,  and  that  she  would  only 
have  to  cry  for  help  in  order  to  get  fished  out.  She 
pictured  to  herself  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
the  moment  when  she  should  be  carried  into  the 
house,  all  dripping^ and  bedraggled,  perhaps  half  in- 
sensible. What  a  fright  it  would  give  them,  if  they 
cared  at  all  for  her.  Perhaps  they  would  learn  to 
be  kinder  after  that.  ♦ 

Her  rebellious  thoughts  had  gained  so  complete 
a  mastery  over  her,  that  she  was  hardly  conscious 
of  her  own  actions.  You  must  remember  that  she 
was  no  ordinary  child,  but  one  who  had  from  her 
babyhood  displayed  passions  of  unusual  violence, 
and  her  actions  were  as  much  worse  than  those  of 
other  children  as  her  disposition  was  different. 

She  ran  furiously  across  the  field,  and  plunged  into 
the  cool  deep  water  without  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  think  what  she  was  really  going  to  do.     But  the 
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pond,  -which  was  a  y&cj  large  one,  was  much  deeper 
than  she  had  any  idea  of.  She  lost  her  balance 
direcily^  and  began  drifting  with  the  gentle  current 
towards  the  middle.  She  had  ncTor  bargained  for 
anything  like  this,  and  beginning  to  feel  really 
frightened,  she  screamed  loudly  for  help,  but  no  one 
came  to  her  lusaistaaoe;  all  was  quiet  as  death.  She 
screamed  again  and  again,  but  no'  one  passed  just 
then,  the  fields  being  deserted,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  cows  grazing  on  the  edge  of  the  pond,  that 
lifted  up  their  heads  to  stare  lasily  at  her.  She 
struggled  to  get  back  to  the  back,  but  her  feet  were 
caught  in  the  weeds  that  grew  luxuriantly  at  the 
bottom,  and  her  limbs  were  weighed  down  by  her  wet 
clothes.  A  frantic  terror  seized  her  that  she  would 
really  be  drowned.  In  vain  she  struggled ;  in  vain 
she  screamed;  no  one  came  to  her,  nor  could  she 
free  herself;  she  could  not  even  keep  her  head  above 
the  water.  It  bubbled  in  her  ears,  and  rushed  into 
her  nose ,  and  mQQth,  nearly  suiFocafcing  her.  Her 
limbs  -began  to  lose  their  power;  she  felt  that  she 
was  really  and  actually  drowning;  without  a  soul 
near  to  save  her.  In  the  horrible  anguish  of  those 
few  momenta  a  thought  flashed  into  her  mind  of  how 
dreadful  it  -wwM  be  to  die  like  this.  What  would 
become  of.  her?  .All  her  evil  thoughts  and  deeds 
stood  out  clearly  before  her  now,  and  she  saw  for  the 
first  time  how  wicked  they  were.  She  could  net  re- 
member one  good  thing  she  had  done ;  all  she  could 
look  back  upon  was  as  bad  as  bad  could  be.  Oh !  if 
Grod  would  only  save  her,  she  would  try  and  do  so 
dijQferently.  Was  He  so  angry  with  her  for  that  last 
dreadful-thought  of  hers,  that  He  was  going  to  punish 
her  by  letting  her  die  while  she  was  so  unfit,  and  she 
prayed  almost  frantically  that  He  would  send  some 
one  to  help  hear. 

Presently  she  heard  a  bark,- and  then  in  another 
minute,  she  felt  her  dress  seized  hold  of,  and  herself 
pulled  at  violently.  God  had  answered  her  prayer, 
and  sent  Nero,  the  large  Newfoundland  dog,  to  her 
assistance.  He  was  a  great  strong  fellow,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  Maggie  to  the  bank ;  then,  after 
having  wagged  his  tail  and  licked  her  hands,  to  assure 
her  of  his  sympathy,  he  trotted  off  to  tell  his  story. 
Maggie,  who  had  not  been  in  the  water  long  enough 
to  be  insensible,  managed  to  get  on  to  her  feet  and 
tried  to  walk  home;  but  it  was  dreadfully  slow  work, 
for  her  limbs  felt  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  she  trembled 
violently  ffom  head  to  foot.  She  had  managed  to 
get  half  way  across  the  field,  when  Nero  came  bound- 
ing along,  and  presently  she  espied  her  father  follow- 
ing behind  him. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  in  bewilderment  at 
the  odd  little  bedraggled  figure,  then  caught  her  up 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  swiftly  home.  She  was 
thankful  he  did  not  say  anything  to  her,  though  even 
if  he  had  met  her  with  the  sternest  anger,  she  would 
have  felt  that  it  was  only  what  she  deserved,  so  com- 
plete a  change  had  been  wrought  in  her. 


She  was  placed  in  bed  and  tended  with  all  theeare 
her  exacting  nature  could  have  required,  and  the  neit 
day  found  her  but  little  the  worse  for  her  eqiloit  It 
brought  with  it  a  painful  task,  for  JAmgg^  had  to  tell 
her  parents  the  whole  sad  story  of  last  night^s  event 
She  managed  to  do  it,  though  it  was  indeed  terribly 
difficult.  Th^  were  very  kind,  and  hd§tA  het  toj 
much  with  her  tale,  gueesiDg  naany  littii  jiHitt  that 
she  hardly  knew  how  to  mention;  and  liMi^vhen  it 
was  all  toldj  th^  fovgave  her  so  free]f»  ^pi, seemed 
so  pleased  and  grateful  for  the  cba«ga.|pdka;  ^^ 
she  wondered  how  she  could  erer  have  AfMltfc  they 
hated  her^  and  took  a  pleasure  in  pimuM||^jMr. 

With  the  change  in  herself  ICiigKift  4Bi^- ''^^ 
one  changed.  She  had  no  longer  vn^  i9|H|p».aeeaae 
herfather.andmother  of  anypartialt^'  •-- 
for  now  they  knew  she  was  tryiiig  te 
never  punished  her  in  the  old  way,  an 
narrow  escape  and  a  little  earnest 
all  that  was  needed.  Amy,  too,  was  ^' 
sister  as  could  be,  all  her  oomponions 
to  love  her,  and  even  Susan  dedaxied 
accident  there  wasn't  a  nicer  child 
Miss  Maggie  was  now. 
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248.  The  expression  "shadow 
twice  in  the  New  Testament.    Give  ih»  \ 
state  in  what  sense  the  words  are  used.  • 

249.  Show  that  David,  '^  man  of  war  j 
was,  and  of  undoubted  courage,  was  i 
fear.         , 

250.  From  what  passage,  may 
Lord  meant  to  imply  that  He 
ferter?  ^^.' 

251.  "Bejoice,"  soiii  our  Loid*  **^StsJ^jOvr  huims 
are  wrUten  in  heaven/'  Where  da  'we  read  that  tbo»o 
who  forsake  God  shall  be  "  written  in  the  eartt.f ' 

252.  Give  the  name  of  a  king  of  Judah.  to^om  it 
was  revealed,  several  hundred  years  bejpujbfin^,  that 
the  Bedeemer  should  be  born  of  a  ritffltL^^j:  ^• 

253.  St.  Jaa^ea  says  that  "  aod;>4«|jr||Bi  t^^ 
proud,  but  givcth  grace  unto  the  hxn^^'iff^  \6i»es 
pa'rallel  passive  from  Solomon's  writtiig^}«I#  • 


A^'SWERS  TO  QITESTIOKS  OK  PAGE  6Wk 

232.  St.  Matthew  (viu.  2--4). 

233.  See  2  Sam.  v.  4,  5. 

234.  Son  of  man.     See  Matt  viii.  20,  &c. 

235.  Mark  i.  13. 

236.  Adah  and  Zillah,  the  wives  of  Lamoch,  arJ 
his  daughter  Naamah  (Gen.  iv.  19,  22). 

237.  See  Mark  v.  19;  Luke  viu.  39. 

238.  John  i.  51. 

239.  Manaen  (Acts  xiii.  1). 

240.  "I  that    speak   unto  thee  am  He**   (J^^ 
iv.  26). 
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(Drawn  by  M.  E.  Eowasds.) 
'May  hear  her  habe  nsh"-]).  501 


THE    STORM-WIND. 


W 


HEN   the  swift-rolling  brook,  swollen  deep. 

Hushes  on  by  the  alders,  full  speed. 

And  the  wild-blowing  winds  lowly  sweep 

VOL.    EX. 


O'er  the  quivering  leaf  and  the  weed, 
And  the  willow-tree  writhes  in  each  limb. 
Over  sedge-reeds  that  reel  by  the  brim — 
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The  man  that  ie  staggering  by 

Holds  his  hat  to  his  head  bj  the  brim ; 

And  the  girl,  as  her  hair-locks  ontfly. 
Fats  a  foot  out,  to  keep  herself  trim, 

And  the  quivering  wayelisgs  ^erspread 

The  small  pool  where  the  bird  dips  his  head. 


But  out  at  my  house,  in  the  lee 

Of  the  nook,  where  the  winds  die  away. 

The  light  swimming  airs,  round  the  tree 
And  the  low-swinging  iVy  stem,  play 

So  soft  that  a  mother  thafs  nigh 

Her  still  cradle,  may  hear  her  babe  sigh. 

W.  Baenks,  ha. 


AGAINST      HERSELF. 


BT  THE  AtJTHOE  OP  "THE  TK0UBLE8  OP  CHATTY  AND  MOLLY,' 

**  QUEEN  MADGE,"  ETC. 


*THE  DIKGY  HOUSE  AT  KEKSIHGTON, 


CQAPTEB  IX. 
BOW  UABaABBT  WOBKEJD   AT  HEB  FICTUBB. 

IHEBE  did  yon  meet  Mr.  Bowdex^, 
daddy  P''  Margaret  asked,  ihe  next 
eyening,  as  she  sat  working  before 
her  easeL  She  had  oommenoed  her 
great  pictare,  and  the  "old  man"  had  given  her 
his  first  sittiag,  while  he  told  her  his  day's  news. 

"  In  the  Stxand.  I  was  telling  him  of  an  idea  I 
once  had  for  originatiBg  a  company  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  Atalanta»  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  how 
I  believed  that  the  reason  they  made  me  secretary 
was  that  they  somehow  got  wind  of  my  idea.  A  few 
hundreds  to  start  with,  and  Fd  make  a  fortune  by  it 
yet,  only  I'm  getting  old,  dear — getting  old,  and 
cannot  stand  fatigue  as  I  used  in  the  old  marching 
days.  Herbert  is  away,"  he  went  on,  rising,  **  and 
I  promised  Bowden  Fd  go  down  and  have  a  business 
chat  with  him." 

"A.  business  chat,  daddy,  and  you  are  going  to 
him  to-night !  What  business  does  he  want  to  talk 
over,  and  why  oonldn't  he  come  here?"  she  asked, 
uneaflily. 

"I  told  him  I  knew  you  would  be  busy,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  change  if  I  went  to  his 
rooms.  I  do  not  have  much  pleasure,"  and  ho  looked 
up  with  the  weary,  worn  look  upon  his  face,  which 
was  always  an  appeal  to  his  daughter's  feelings. 

"  No,  you  do  not^  you  dear  old  man,"  she  answered, 
and  she  went  down-stairs  with  him,  and  saw  that 
his  coat  was  buttoned  up,  and  his  throat  protected 
against  the  night  air.  "  Take  care  of  yourself,"  she 
said  tenderly,  and  then  she  added  gently,  "and  don't 
enter  into  any  more  '  specs/  daddy  dear.  And,  oh," 
and  her  tone  became  almost  entreating,  "  don't  let 
Mr.  Bowden  join  you/  or  invest  money,  pray  don't !" 
And  then  the  old  man  sallied  forth,  and  Margaret 
returned  to  her  wofk.  She  did  so  hope  that  her 
father  would  not  attempt  to  borrow  of  Stephen ;  it 
was  to  prevent  this  she  had  kept  her  engagement 
secret.  She  sighed  as  she  wor|ced  away  at  her 
picture,  the  picture  of  the  daddy  of  whom  she  was 
so  fond ;  that  weak,  foolish  daddy  of  hers,  sbe  wanted 
to  put  her  very  best  work  into  his  portrait. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  double  knock,  and  remem- 
bered that  Miss  Campbell  had  promised  to  sebd  her 


n^hew  round,  to  tell  her  about  the  Erasers.  It  was 
a  good  thing  her  faliier  wtm  out,  she  thought,  oi  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  have  qK>ken  to  Charley 
alone. 

"  Mrs.  Fraser  seemed  quite  pleased  at  the  idea  of 
your  giving  the  girls  lessons^  and  wantb  you  to  call 
on  her  to-morrow.  She  would  come  to  you,  but  is 
feeble,  and  does  not  get  out>"  he  told  her.  Then 
Margaret  took  up  the  brush  again,  and  he  sat  and 
lasily  watched  her.  He  wanted  to  talk  about  some- 
thing, but,  as  usuid,  did  not  know  how  to  begin, 
till  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  ''  I  say,  Maggie," 
he  aaked,  "what  time  will  you  go  to  the  Frasers 
to-morrow  ?  because  I'll  come  and  fetch  you." 

"  Noi  I'll  ask  Hetty  to  go  with  me." 
.  "Oh— jolly  little  girl,  Hetty,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  she  laughed;  "that's  just  what  you  said 
yesterday." 

"  Well,  you  are  not  jealous  ?" 

"Jealous!"  she  said  merrily;  "oh  no;"  aadshe 
went  on  industriously  working  for  some  twenty 
minutes,  forgetting  him  and  Hetty  and  everything 
else  but  that  portrait  upon  which  sbe  was  intent 

"  I  wish  you  were,"  he  said  presently,  with  a  big 
sigh. 

He  had  been  carefully  lookxDg  at  the  top  of  Mar- 
garet's head  imtil  he  made  this  brilliant  observation- 
Her  hair  was  such  an  awfully  nice  colour,  he  thought. 
She  got  up  and  altered  the  position  of  the  light  and 
reseated  herself. 

"  You  wish  I  were  what  ?— oh,  jealous !  "What  on 
earth  for  P"  and  she  took  up  the  brush  again. 

"  Oh,  do  put  down  that  thing,"  he  said  disrespect- 
fully and  impatiently;  "I  want  to  taHt,"  he  added, 
almost  imploringly. 

She  put  it  down,  half  amused,  half  surprised, 
turned  away  from  her  easel,  folded  her  hands  meekly 
one  over  the  other,  and  facing  him,  asked,  ""Sow 
then,  sir,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?" 

He  was  nearly  disconcerted  already. 

"WeD,  I  say,  look  here,  Maggie,  I  want  to  know 
whaf  s  this  teaching  for  ?  There's  no  occasion  for 
you  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

She  began  to  get  uneasy,  for  it  was  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  her  somehow  that  Stephen  Bowden  was 
wiser  in  his  generation  than  she  was  in  hers,  and 
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that  Charles  Campbell  was  not  altogether  brother- 
like. 

"Oh  yes,"  she  answered  brightly  and  defiantly^ 
"there's  a  great  deal  of  ocoasion^  and  I  want  the 
money." 

He  waited  a  moment  or  two  before  he  spoke  again, 
then  he  made  a  plunge.  "Maggie/' — he  did  not 
dare  look  at  her,  only  put  ont  his  hand  and  groped 
like  one  in  darkness,  seeking  to  take  hers,  yet  fail- 
ing to  touch  it, — "Maggie,  don't  do  it,"  he  said 
passionately.  "  Couldn't  you  settle  down  and  marry 
me,  darling  ?"  . 

"Marry  you !"  she  exclaimed,  rising  in  dismay. 

"  Tea,  why  not  ?  I'm  so  fond  of  you,  Maggie^— I 
always  have  been.  And  look  here,  you  are  elererer 
than  I  am,  and  all  that ;  and  you  shall  have  erery- 
thing  just  as  you  like :"  but  she  only  shrunk  away 
from  him,' and  going  up  to  the  fire-place,  bid  her  face 
in  her  hands  for  a  moment.  "Aunt  is  all  for  it  too, 
and — oh,  Maggie,  do  speak !" 

"What!  does  Miss  CampbeU  know?"  she  said, 
huskily  and  breathlessly. 

*'Ye8,  she  has  all  along.  She  found  it  out— I 
didn't  tell  her,"  he  said  in  &  ¥0100  of  acute  pain;  for 
though  she  had  not  said  a  word  as  yet>  there  was  no 
mistaking  her  manner.  "  Oh,  Maggie ! "  h^  exclaimed 
again,  "  is  it  all  up,  can't  you  think  about  it?" 

Then  she  put  down  her  hands,  and  went  up  to  him. 

"  Charlegr,"  she  said  quietly,  "  I  would  give  the 
world  if  you  had  not  said  what  you  did  just  now. 
You  have  always  been  like  a  brother,  and  I  have 
neyer  thought  of  you  in  any  other  light ;  why,  we've 
known  each  other  since  we  wese  Atb " 

"  But  can't  you  think  of  it  ?" 

".Ko,"  she  answered,  gently  but  decidedly;  "we 
can  never  be  more  than  we  have  been."  She  hesitated 
a  moment,  thinking  that  periiaps  she  had  better  tell 
him  why,  but  remembered  that  there  was  no  occasion 
to  inflict  extra  pain  upon  hbn  then,  "  Forget  it  sJl, 
Charley,  as  I  will,  and  let  ns  be  friAnds  afcUl;  no  one 
need  know  of  this." 


"I  don't  care  who  knows,"  he  said  doggedly;  "no," 
he  added,  "I  shouldn't  like  Herbert  to  know,  he's 
so  precious  sarcastic;  or  Bowden,  he'd  think  me  such 
a  fool."  He  had  no  liking  at  heart  for  his  rival. 
"Are  you  quite  sure,  Maggie?"  he  began  in  his 
almost  boyish,  crestfallen  manner. 

She  went  up  to  him  again,  and  put  her  hand  upon 
his  arm;  they  had  known  each  other  all  their  lives, 
and  she  felt  so  perfectly  sisterly  towards  him,  that  it 
seemed  only  natural.  "  Oh,  quite  sure,  Charley;  but 
try  and  forget  it  aU,  and  let  us  be  friends  still." 

"  Te^  Maggie,"  he  said  dubiously,  and  he  took 
her  hand  and  held  it  idly  for  a  moment*  looking  at 
her  face,  and  as  he  did  so  the  door  opened  softly, 
and  in  walked  Stephen  Bowden,  followed  by  the  old 


They  darted  awa^^  from  each  other  with  a  haste 
which  was  in  itself  a  betrayal 

Stephen  Bowden  paused  upon  the  tfaveiAMld.  "  I 
lear  we  took  you  bjr  sorprise^"  he  said. 

"  Oh  no,"  Maggie  said*  sitting  toemblmgify  down 
before  her  easeL 

"Hulloa;  CampbeU  i  I  didn't  know  you  were 
coming,  or  I  woitldn't  have  gone  ont^"  the  old  man 
axdadmed. 

"  Maggie  expected  me,"  Charley  blurted  oat  inno- 
cently enough,  and  haidly  knowing  what  he  was 
saying. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maggi^e*  whUe  her  hand  trembled,  and 
her  face  became  scarlet,  "  but  I  forgot  it." 

"  Ah,"  said  Stephen  Bowden,  coldly  and  distantly. 
"  Well,  Mr.  Ashbncy,  I  only  oame  for  a  stroll,  so  I'll 
say  good. night." 

"Oh,  do  stay!"  and  Maggie  lodged  vLp  quickly, 
and  said  the  worda  in  a  tone*  tiiat  made  her  hearers 
tarn  towards  her,  but  he  only  answered  poUtely 
and  distantly,  "Thank  you,  not  to-night,"  and 
Maggie,  powerless  to  rise,  allowed  the  old  man  to 
see  him  down««tairs,  while  die  and  Charley  blankly 
looked  at  each  otiMC 

{Tq  be  iontinmed,) 


"TO    BE    CONTINUED," 


I  HE  other  day  I  took  up  a  number  of  a 
popular  magazine,  and  read  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  a  tale;  at  the  close, 
between  parentheses,  and  italicised, 
were  the  words,  "To  be  contintLed.** 
Of  coarse,  I  had  seen  the  like  hundreds  of  times 
before,  yet  never  thought  of  their  suggestiveness. 
Bat,  somehow,  whether  it  was  the  emphasising 
italics  or  not,  all  at  once  they  set  me  thinking. 
To  be  continued— many  things  besides  this  are  to 
be  continued;  some  that  we  like,  and  some  that 
we  don't  like;  and  no  effort  of  ours  can  alter  it. 
^  For  instance,  we  ourselves  are  to  be  continued. 


What  a  pregnant  thought !  Death  makes  an  end 
of  many  things,  but  not  of  us.  It  is  an  awful  mo- 
ment, even  though  it  were  but  the  last  scene  in 
the  panorama  of  existence,  or  rather  the  rolling-up 
and  closing  of  it  for  ever — to  take  our  last  look  at 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  familiar  things, 
— to  speak  the  last  word  to  our  friends,  and  hear 
their  voices  for  the  last  time,  then  have  the  senses 
'shut,  and — ^no  morel  But  there  is  more,  for  we 
are  to  be  continued.  This  is  what  makes  life  so 
momentous.  Death  is  only  a  name  we  have  for 
what  we  know  little  about.  Speculation  on  the 
subject  is  idle ;  for  we  know  nothing,  and  have  no 
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rneaos  of  knowing  an^rthing,  beyond  what  is  re* 
yealed  in  G-ocPs  WoroL  We  do  not  even  know  what 
life  }a ;  and  as  little  can  we  tell  what  has  happened 
when  that  mystery  ceases  to  move  and  have  its 
being  in  its  material  dwelling.  Protoplasm*  or 
anything  else,  gives  no  explanation.  The  oracles 
aiBO  dumb ;  curiosity  searches  in  vain  ;  it  can  only 
peer  into  darkness  and  be  baffled.  The  most  deli- 
cate tests  of  physical  science  cannot  detect  the 
immaterial  part,  or  aocount  for  the  vanished  some- 
thing. Psychology  has  no  data  to  draw  deduc- 
tions frem,  and  can  point  us  to  nothing  except  the 
common  instinctive  desire,  which  in  some  of  the 
noblest  minds  was  reasoned,  or  grew,  into  a  cer- 
tainty, that  the  dead  were  but  seed  sown  to  spring 
to  life  again,  or  that  the  ae{f  did  not  die  at  alL 

The  Word  of  God  never  extinguishes  any  purely 
human  instinct,  or  any  desire  that  grows  out  of 
conscious  or  unconscious  need,  bat  only  those  that 
are  the  offspring  of  inhuman  or  vitiated  qualities. 
All  others  are  of  His  own  implsating,  and  naturally 
require  to  be  satisfied,  as  the  stomach  requires 
•l6o<L  And  the  desire  that  prompts  the  question, 
'"Shall  I  continue  to  exist  after  death P*'  and  to 
which  the  soul  itself  and  the  analogy  of  all  things 
seem  to  reply,  "  Ye  shall," — ^that  desire  is  answered 
•  a.nd  satisfied  by  Bevelation ;  and  with  some 
additional  information  as  to  how  we  may  prepare 
for  the  Ufe  to  come,  and  how  it  may  be  made  an 
incentive  to  noblest  living  in  the  present;  some 
very  plain  statementii  about  the  consequences  of 
-  neglect  in  those  Important  matters,  and  some 
equally  plain  statements  of  the  rich  reward  proper 
attention  to  tkem  will  yield.  Kot  much  informa- 
tion is  given ;  only  a  momentary  lifting  of  the 
fringe  of  the  dark,  veil;  a  few  aurora-like,  tremu- 
lous lights,  shooting  up  from  the  dim  horizon ;  a 
few  lightning  flashes,  m^ng  momentary  rents  in 
t  the  thick  cloud  |  a  few  dim  revealings  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  awfulness  of  things  that  our  spirits 
'  can  as  yet  only  blindly  touch,  and  the  subject  is 
^.  dropped.  There  is  enough  for  our  guidance,  for 
^our  warniDg  and  encouragement;  any  more  would 
probably  bewilder  or  stun  us.  The  light  of  the 
Love  Divine  is  there,  and  it  is  enough  for  faith 
and  hope.  When  we  seem  to  be  beaten  in  the 
battle  of  life, — when  we  are  ready  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fruitless  struggle,  that  the  righteous  suffer  and 
perish  just  like  the  wicked, — that  we  have  "cleansed 
our  hands  in  vain,^  let  us  take  heart  from  the 
reflection  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  it, 
for  we  are  to  he  continued. 

Another  thing  to  be  continued  is  evU,  13'ot  in 
the  form  of  enjoyment,  for  those  who  have  an  in- 
clination that  way ;  but  in  the  form  of  retribution, 
which  is  only  the  same  thing  in  an  advanced  stage. 
"  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death '^ — 
a  condition  fearfully  different  firom  the  mere  ces- 
sation of  the  animal  functions — is  an  expression 


which  may  be  called  spientific,  for  it  gives  the  re- 
sult of  the  working  out  of  natural  law.    It  is  of 
the  same  import  as,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  sowetli, 
that  shall  he  also  rei^  ;**  and,  "The  wicked  is 
snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands."    Stem  law 
will  take  vengeance  on  the  transgressor.  We  often 
see  that  in  nature ;  and  as  moral  law  is  the  higher 
natural  law,  we  ihay  imagine  what  a  reaction  will 
come  when  the  violator,  by  his  own  acts,  has  un- 
sheathed the  glittering  sword  against  himselL  He 
cannot  sheathe  it  again;  for  evil  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, though  he  did  not  calculate  on  that,  with 
all  his  shrewdness.    When  a  man  has  taken  in 
another  in  some  transaction,  and  is   chuckling 
over  his  bargain,  he  has  not  seen  the  last  of  it;  it 
is  to  be  continued.    When  he  gives  way  to  a  hot 
temper,  Eind  in  blmd  fury  wrongs  ano^^her,  he  may 
by  force  of  passion  get  his  own  way  for  a  time;  bat 
it  is  to  be  continued.    When  by  fraud  he  screens 
himself,  or  makes  gain,  or  obtains  scnne  advantage, 
and  congratulates  himself  that  it  is  neatly  done, 
he  has  not  counted  the  cost  of  his  sharp  practice ; 
for  it  is  to  be  continued.    When  he  rides  rough- 
shod over  the  weak  and  defenceless,  and  can  hardly 
bear  that  the  vulgar  throng  should  come  "  betwiit 
the  wind  and  his  gentility,"  gratified  pride  and 
vanity  may  be  pleasant,  and  his  sense  of  power 
may  sing  a  song  of  security ;  but  it  is  to  be  (K)n- 
tinned.    When  he  shams  his  work,  or  idles  his 
time,  because  the  eye  of  his  employer  is  not  on 
him,  he  may  tliink  he  is  ''  knowing ;"  but  he  ought 
also  to  know  that  it  is  to  be  continued.    When  he 
makes  money  by  a  questionable  business*  or  by 
questionable  practices   in  any  business,  and  hi^i 
golden  key  opens  the  doors  of  '^good  society," 
which  receives  him  with  open  arms,  and  crowns 
him  with  honours,  it  may  be  highly  giatifyiog: 
but  it  is  to  be  continued.    When  he  decorously 
attends  church  on  the  Sunday,  and  then  scrapes 
and  screws  and  cheats  with  wary  skill  on  the 
Monday,  the  world  may  think  him  a  very  good 
saint;  but  it  is  to  be  continued.     When  he  pan- 
ders to  his  lower  propensities,  and  fancies  that  no 
eye  sees  him,  his  "bread  eaten  in  secret'*  may  be 
pleasant,  while  he  can  wear  his  robe  of  innocence 
in  the  open  day;  but  he  >did  not  count  m  the  eye 
of  God,  and  that  is  to  be  continued.   He  may  drug 
his  conscience,  and  forget  God,  and  be  at  peace; 
but  it  is  to  be  continued. 

But  who  among  us  is  faultless  before  God? 
And  by  this  terrible  continuance  all  hope  of  escape 
from  punishment  would  seem  to  be  taken  away. 
So  it  would ;  but  what  is  impossible  with  men  is 
possible  with  God;  He  can  both  "  be  jnst,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus." 

We  know  that  the  laws*  of  Kature  are  rigid  in 
their  action  ;  that  the  violation  of  them  will  entail 
a  corresponding  penalty.  Such  knowledge  leads 
us  to  believe  that  it  will  be  the  same  with  the 
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higher  law,  eyen  were  it  not  revved,  which  it  is. 
Bat  law  is  not  the  master  for  all  that;  the  engine 
is  not  the  engineer.  But  because  every  natural 
law  is  so  certain  in  action  tliat  we  can  depend  on  it, 
we,  with  our  limited  knoirledge  And  power,  can  so 
manipulate  laws  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  one 
another  as  to  produce  almost  any  result  we. please; 
and  yet  without  breaking  any,  for  that  cannot  be. 
And  so  God,  who  by  infinite  knowledge  is  un- 
limited in  His  freedom  of  action,  and  whose  bene- 
volence is  also  infinite,  has  devised  a  way  by  which 
we  may  be  delivered  from  "  the  law  of  sin  and 
death,"  and  brought  under  the  power  •'  the  law 
of  life.**  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  w:e  can 
escape  the  consequences  of  evi].  The  inexorable 
law  gripds  on,  igid  whoever  remains  undier  its  force, 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  so  to  be  continued. 

But  though  by  taking  refuge  in  Christ  we  are 
free  from  the  condemning  power  of  the  law,  when- 
ever we  do  what  is  wirong  we  painfully  find  that  it 
is  to  be  continued,  longer  or  shorter,  ligliter  or 
heavier,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not  then  as 
punishment  pure  and  simple!  but  as  chastisement 
**  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth.**  We  may 
fall  in  such  a  manner  that  conscience  will  cause  us 
days  and  years  of  bitterness  and  sorrow.  We  may 
say  hard  things  in  a  ibomidtit  of  passion  that  will 
cause  long  and  unavailing  regret.  W©  may  even 
thoughtlessly  be  the  cause  of  suffering  to  thdise 
who  love  us,  the  menibry  of  whidh  will  be  painful 
and  lofiig.  Who  ddes  «ot  know  these -things  from, 
experience  P  Who  doesi  not  "^sh  that  he  had 
never  given  utterance  to  that  idle  word,  Or  that 
that  action  could  be  undone  f  But  he  knows  that 
it  can  never  be.  The  injured  one  may  forgive  him , 
tut  he  cannot  forgive  himself.  He  knows  that 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned  it  is  to  be  continued,  and 
he  must  bear  it.  Ho^  much  it  may  affect  others- 
he  knows  "not;  where  its  influfence  WiH  end  he 
cannot-  tell— ^br  anything  he  knows  it  ma^,  in 
some  subtle  form,  be  continued  for  ever!  What 
an  earnest  cry  this  is,  for  the  sake  of  ourselves 
and  others,  to  keep  a  conscibnce  void  of  ofience< 
toward  God  and  man. 

From  such  painful  reflections  thought  at  once 
reverts  ^  their  opposite,  that  good  also  is  to  be 
contmu^  *'  He  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall 
of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting;"  and  kindness 
and  love  to  others  give  a  return  tliat  is  beyond 
measure  and  without  end.  Everything  that  is 
beautiful  and  bright  above  our  brightest  dreams 
of  earth,  everything  full  of  happiness  and  joy,  is 
associated  with  the  life  to  come.  No  philosophy 
can  go  higher.  It  has  given  inspiration  to  our 
great  poets  in  their  loftiest  flights,  and  touched 
the  diords  of  our  greatest  composers  with  celestial 
fire.  It  has  lifted  the  hearts  of  thousands  from 
the  darknesB  of  death  to  the  light  of  immortality, 
and  changed  their  weeping  into  song.    I^.  has  up- 


held the  stricken  heart  under  loss  and  trial  worse 
than  death ;  and  ennobled  the  lives  of  many  whose 
portion   would  otherwise  have  been  shame   and 
everlasting  contempt.     It  has  given  heart  to  the 
weary  and  the  hopeless  by  the  refreshment  of  its 
undying  hope,  and  enabled  them  to  "  endure  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.*'    Things  often  be- 
wilder us  here,  and  cause  us  to  fear  and  doubt.   On 
the  right  hand  we  see  injustice  triumphant,  and  its 
victims  fall  without  aid  or  pity ;  on  the  left  we  see 
the  wicked  flourishing,  and  the  righteous  brought 
!  low  by  adversity ;  and  we  begin  to  cry,  "  Where  is 
'  God?"    Dishonesty  and  pride  and  vice  may  ride 
;  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  the  pomp  of 
an  ungodly  world  may  sweep  by  in  long  procession 
'  as  if  it  would  bear  all  before  it;  but  let  us  remem- 
I  her  that  God  does  not  square  up  His  accounts 
I  with  men   at  every  Whitsuntide  or  Martinmas. 
I  This  life  is  not  all ;  let  us  take  courage,  and  have 
!  trust  and  patience  till  we  See  the  end  of  it ;   for 
I  surely  and  certainly,  though  it  may  seem  to  us 
!  slowly,  good  is  to  be  continued. 
I      God  Himself  is  the  supreme  good ;  and  He  loves 
I  to  see  everything  that  partakes  of  His  own  nature 
'  prosper.    All  His  laws,  that  are  so  inexorable  and 
j  resistless,  are  framed  for  the  protection  and  free 
1  action  of  what  i^  good.    In  our  ignorance  we  often 
wonder  and  waver ;  but  they  all  work,  as  He  wills, 
I  in  harmonious  complexity  for  the  furtherance  of 
good ;  and  when  His  plan  is  finished  we  shall  see 
and  admire.    The  coming  of  His  Son  to  ftdfil  the 
law  and  rescue  us  from  "the  wrath  to  come"  is 
the  strongest  proof  we  can  have  of  His  goodness 
and  love,  of  His  regard  for  what  is  just  and  pure 
and  true— and  While  He  continues  good  shall  be 
continued.    If  we  are  joined  in  Christ  to  His  life 
of  goodness,  then  for  ever  and  ever  it  is  to  be 
continued.     Such  a  view  of   our  destiny  gites 
an  exceeding  grandeur  to  the  life  that  now  is; 
and  with  ever-increasing   nobleness  it  shall    be 
continued. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Every  Christ-like  act  we 
perform  is  also  to  be  continued.  We  are  told  that 
even  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  oold  water  for  His  sake 
shall  in  nowise  lose  its  reward.  Much  of  this  we 
know  by  experience.  When  we  speak  a  kind  word 
to  those  whose  hearts  ai*e  sore,  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. When  we  comfort  the  sorrowfhl,  it  is  to 
be  continued.  When  we  give  hope  to  the  down- 
cast and  encouragement  to  the  weaxy,  it  is  to  be 
continued.  When  We  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the 
hungry,  soothe  the  sufifering,  and  smooth  the 
pillow  of  the  dyin^,  it  is  to  be  continued.  When 
in  any  way  we  lessen  the  woes  of  humanity,  or 
add  to  its  real  happiness,  or  ever  so  little  raise  the 
sin-worn  and  grief-worn  hearer  to  God  by  leading 
them  to  rest  in  the  love  of  Christ — ^when  we  ever 
so  little  endeavour  to  make  the  worid  around  ua 
better  by  making  it  more  Christ-like,  it  is  to  be 
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continaed.  It  will  be  continued  in  the  reflex  joy 
it  gives  to  ourselves,  in  tke  sweet  memories  it  will 
store  up  for  us,  in  the  love  of  those  around  us, 
and  in  the  smile  and  approbation  of  God;  and  it 
will  be  continued  in  a  still  more  substantial  form 
when  we  hear  the  Master  say,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

And  within  ourselves — when  we  stem  the  tide  of 
ungenerous  and  malevolent  thoughts,  and  culti- 
vate a  benevolent  and  charitable  spirit,  it  is  to  be 
continued.  When  we  trample  on  our  selfishness 
and  pride,  and  develop  love  and  humility,  it  is  to 
be  continued.  When  we  make  war  on  the  hosts 
of  evil  passions,  when  we  fight  the  dark  forms  of 
temptation,  it  is  to  be  continued.  With  Grod  on 
our  side  the  victory  ijs  sure  ^  and  it  is  followed  by 


the  "peace  that  passes  all  i:^der8tanding,"  and 
the  "  rest "  that  *'  remaineth,*'  and  the  peace  am' 
the  rest  are  to  be  continued. 

Such  a  prospect  of  continuance,  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  a  deep-toned  voice  from  the  future 
crying,  **  Beware ! "  is  on  the  other  a  voice  of 
encouragement,  sounding  in  our  hearts  the  music 
of  hope  and  gladness— a  song  that  will  rise  higher 
and  higher  for  ever.  ^ 

Here  we  are,  sentient  and  responsible  beings, 

raying  out  influence,  it  may  be  for  the  most  part 

unconscious  influence ;  and  we  know  little  of  how 

the  invisible  gleams  may  go,  or  where  their  motion 

will   end,   unless   they  be   neutralised  by  some 

adequate  opposing  force.    But  we  know  that  as 

our  character  is  built  up  and  completedt  for  better 

or  for  worse,  so  is  it  ^  ^  eontiwued, 

J.  HuiE. 


"ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 

BT  THOICAS   ABGHEB. 
IX.--WITH  THE  FEEBLE  AND  FAINT-H£ABTEI>-(ooncluded). 


^HBBE  are  evidences  that  in  this  old 
house,  with  its  long  passages,  and 
little  supplementary  stairs  leading  to 
the  bedrooms,  economy  has  been 
studied,  and  yet  ail  that  can  be  done  to  adapt  the 
place  to  its  purpose  has  been  effected.  The  sense 
of  fVesh  air  and  cleanliness  is  the  first  noticeable 
characteristic.  There  are  no  8lo;renly  comers ;  and 
in  the  dormitories,  whether  they  be  little  rooms 
with  only  two  or  three  beds,  or  either  of  the  large 
apartments,  with  their  wide  bay-windows  looking 
forth  upon  the  sea.  Plainly  and  even .  sparely 
furnished,  they  have  an  appearance  /Of  homelike 
comfort,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  in  the 
larger  bright  cheerful  room  devoted  to  women 
patients  there  are  evidences  of  feminine  taste  and 
womanly  belongings,  even  to  the  ^g^cnps  holding 
little  posies  of  wild  flowers  and  common  garden 
blooms  that  deck  the  broad  mantelshelf  in  front  of 
the  toilet  glasses.  The  same  home-like  influences 
are  to  be  observed  in  other  departments,  and 
though  this  old  country  house — of  which  the  in- 
stitution holds  only  a  short  term  as  teiiants — is 
not  altogether  suited  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
has  been  applied,  the  arran^ments  are  not  without 
a  certain  pleasant  departure  from  the  too  formal 
and  mechanical  routine  which  is  observed  in  some 
establishments  to  have  a  peculiarly  depressing 
influence  on  the  sick. 

The  kitchen  is  like  that  of  some  good-sized 
fiurmhouse,  with  brick  floor,  an  ample  "dresser," 
and  a  big  range,  flanked  with  its  pair  of  ovens, 
and  jast  now  redolent  of  the  steam  of  juicy  South- 


down mutton  and  fresh  vegetables  about  to  be 
served  for  the  patients'  dinners. 

j[t  is  a  property  of  the  Seaford  air  to  make  even 
persons  with  delicate  appetites  ready  for  three 
plain  meals  a  day,  with  a  meat  supper  to  follow, 
and  the  convalescents  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Tea  and  bread-and-butter  for  breiJcfast,  bread-tmd- 
cheese  and  ale  for  the  men,  and  cake  and  ale  for 
the  women  as  a  snack  in  the  way  of  Itmch,  good 
roast  meat  and  vegetables  for  dinner,  with  occa- 
sional pies  or  pudding^,  with  another  half-pint  of 
ale;  tea  as  usual;  and  a  supper  consisting  of  a 
slice  of  meat,  bread,  and  anodier  draught  of  beer— 
this  is  the  most  ordinary  diet ;  but  in  many  cases 
milk  is  substituted  for  ale,  and  there  is  also  a 
morning  draught  of  milk,  or  rum-and-milk,  a 
lunch  or  supper  of  farinaceous  food,  and  wine  or 
special  diet,  according  to  the  orders  of  Dr.  Sang- 
ster,  the  house  surgeon,  who  visits  thepatients 
daily,  or  as  often  as  may  be  required.  WUowing 
the  odour  of  the  roast  mutton,  we  see  the  male 
patients  preparing  to  sit  down  to  dinner  in  a  good- 
sized  room,  where,  to  judge  from  the  pleased  and 
grateful  fhoes  of  men  and  lads,  they  are  quite 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  repast.  Barely  furnished, 
and  with  taJi)le  appointments  of  the  plainest  kind, 
the  dining-room  is  not  indicative  of  luxury;  bat 
the  sauee  of  hunger  is  not  wanting,-  and  as  we 
bow  our  leave-taking,  there  are  signs  that  the 
money  >spent  at  this  Seaford  Hospital  is  well  ro- 
presented  by  the  wholesome  but  expensive  medi- 
cine of  pure  food  and  drmk  in  ample  quantities, 
prescribed  under  conditions  which  build  up  the 
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strength,  and  restore  Hfo  to  tlie  enfeebled  frames 
of  those  to  whom  a  month  of  Bucli  living  must  be 
an  era  in  their  history. 

The  women's  dining-room  is,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
more  ornamental  than  that  of  the  men.  The  walls 
are  bright  with  gay  paper,  containing  large  and 
brilh'antly  coloured  scenery,  whi]e  the  wide  win- 
dows look  seaward,  and  fill  the  large  room  with 
cheerful  light. 

This  is  all  the  more  essential  as  there  is  no 
other  sitting-room  for  the  female  patients,  and  the 
more  convenient  furniture,  especially  a  low  wooden 
conch  covered  with  a  mattress,  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  require  indoor  recreation  as 
well  as  frequent  rest.  The  men  have  a  separate 
sitting-room  in  the  basement,  not  a  very  cheerful 
apartment,  but  one  which  in  the  warm  summer-time 
is  coel,  and  adapted  for  the  after-dinner  doze,  or 
for  reading  a  book  when  the  weather  is  not  quite 
favourable  for  sitting  out  of  doors.    ' 

There   is,  by-the-bye,  a  very  decided  need  of 
entertaining  and  pleasant  books  for  the  patients' 
library  at  Seaforc^  the  few  which  are  on  the  two 
or  three  shelves  being  mostly  old,  and  of  a  par- 
ticularly dreary  pattern.    It  is  obvious  that,  in  an 
institution  where,  in  order  to  meet  the  constant 
needs  of  those  who  seek  its  aid,  every  shillihg 
must   bo   carefully  ezp^ided,  only  a  small  sum 
can  be  devoted  to  hterature ;  but  it  may  only  have 
to  be  made  known  that  the  convalescents  really 
need  a  few  cheerful  volumes  to  help  them  along 
the  road  from  sickness  to  health,  and  out.  of  the 
abundance  of  some  teeming  library  the  goodwill 
offering    may  be  made.    It   is  time  that  we — 
that  is  to  say,^  the  kindly  and  judicious  secretary, 
Mr.  Horace  Green,  the  examining  physician,  Dr. 
Lomas,  and  the  present  writer — should  yield  to  the 
influences  of  the  grand  appetising  climate  of  this 
airy  nook  of  the  English  coast,  and  aftor  a  short 
turn  into  the  poultry-yard,  a  glance  at  the  delibe- 
rate  cow,  and    a  passing  greeting  to  the  great 
black  cat  with  collar  and  bell,  and  a  mew  that 
is   almost   a   deep  bass  roar,   and  to  the   most 
exacting^,  ugly,  and  voracious  pet  dog  it  was  my 
lot  to  encounter,  we  accept  the  invitation  to  test 
he  qaali0^  of  the  Southdown  mutton  and  other 
5eaford   fare,    with  a  following  of  that  delicately 
)oiled  rice  and  jam  to  which  the  healthy  palate 
etums  with  childlike  appreciation. 

On  hospitable  thoughts  intent.  Miss  Mary 
foung,  the  brig;ht  and  active  lady  who  is  super- 
atendent  matron  of  the  hospital,  has  for  the  time 
dopted  us  into  her  hungry  family,  and  with  a 
nowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  breeze  blowing 
ver  that  high  bluff,  and  curling  the  waves  along 
he  shingle  ridge,  has  set  out  a  repast  in  her  own 
Icasant  parlour,  where  she  does  the  honours  of 
lie  institution  with  a  simple  cheerful  grace  that 
i>eaks   favourftbly  f<v  the  adfoinistFation  which 


she  represents.  For  it  is  not  always  easy  to  main- 
tain a  serene  and  yet  a  firm  temper  in  an  institu- 
tion where  the  inmates  come  and  go  so  quickly, 
and  exhibit  such  varying  characteristics. 

In  order  to  maintain  t&e  objects  of  the  charity, 
and  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  those  for  whom  its 
provisions  are  intended,  some  well-considered  re- 
gulations have  to  be  adopted  and  enforced;  and 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances  with  which 
the  committee  and  their  officers  have  to  contend, 
are  those  which  arise  from  the  negligence  of  sub- 
scribers nominating  patients,  or  from  the  demands 
made  on  the  charity  by  those  who  constantly  de- 
mand more  benefits  from  the  institution  than  their 
contributions  would  represent  even  if  they  were 
paid  three  times  over. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  people, 
anxious  to  secure  for  their  prot^s  the  advantages 
of  such  means  of  recovery  as  are  represented  by  a 
temporary  hospital  where  there  has  only  been  one 
death  in  five  years,  should  readily  contribute  their 
guinea  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  privilege^  even 
though  they  may  add  to  that  small  subscription 
the  five  shillings  a  week  which  is  the  sum  required 
with  each  patient.  What  has  to  be  complained  of, 
however,  is  that  constant  attempts  are  made  to 
introduce  cases  which  are  so  far  from  being  con- 
valescent, that  they  are  still  sufiering  from  disease, 
and  require  constant  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment. In  order  to  do  this,  nonunations  are  fre- 
quently obtained  from  country  subscribers,  and  it 
has  required  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  examin- 
ing physician  and  the  committee  to  avoid  the  dis- 
tressing necessity  of  obtaining  for  such  patients 
admission  to  other  hospitals,  or  sending  them  back 
to  their  T)wn  homes,  not  only  without  having  re- 
ceived benefit  from  the  institution,  but  ^perhaps 
injured  by  the  journey  to  and  &o  when  they  wei'o 
in  a  weak  and  suffering  condition. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Seaford  Hos- 
pital is  not  for  the  sick,  but  for  persons  recovering 
from  sickness, — those  for  whom  the  best  medicines 
are  regular  and  ample  meals,,  grand  bracing  air, 
sea-baths,  long  hours  of  quiet  and  restorative 
sleep,  and  that  general  direction  of  their  daily 
progress  towards  complete  recovery,  which  will 
often  make  them  strong  and  set  them  up  com- 
pletely, even  in  the  twenty-eight  days  of  their 
sea-side  sojourn. 

To  send  patients  who  require  the  medical  care 
and  attendance  which  can  only  be  provided  in  a 
hospital  for  the  special  disorders  from  which  they 
I  suffer,  or  who  are  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases, 
is  unjust,  both  to  the  poor  creatures  themselveg 
and  to  the  charity  which  cannot  receive  them. 

For  consumptive  patients,  except  in  the  early  or 
threatening  stage  of  phthisis,  Seaford  is  unsuit- 
able, but  a  month  at  the  hospital  for  patients  ot' 
ceoMuaptm-  -tendency  has  been  known  to  produco 
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remarkably  beneficial  resulU.  It  is  in  cases  of 
recovery  after  rheumatism  and  rheamatic  fever, 
or  when  strength  is  required  after  painful  or  ex- 
hausting surgical  operations,  in  nervous  depres- 
sion, debility,  pleurisy,  and  recovery  from  acci- 
dents, that  tJie  fine  air  is  found  to  be  wonderfully 
invigovating ;  for  Seaford  is  high  and  dry,  the 
subsoil  being  sand  resting  on  chalk,  so  that  there 
is  little  surface  evaporation,  while  the  shelter 
afforded  by  Beaohy  Head  screens  this  little  bay  of 
the  coast  from  the  east  wind.    • 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  late 
Bishop  of  Winchester  should  have  joined  many 
of  the  London  clergy,  and  more  than  eighty  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  con- 
nected with  metropolitan  hos^tals,  to  recomoiend 
this  charity  as  one  especially  deserving  of  public 
support.  Those  who  are  ever  so  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  the  homes  and  difficulties  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  London  know  that  the  period  of 
debility  afber  sickness,  when  the  general  hospital 
has  diaehargod  the  patient,  or  when  the  parish 
doctor  has  taken  his  leave,  is  a  terrible  time.  .Too 
weak  to  work,  without  means  to  buy  even  common 
nourishment  at  the  crisis  when  plentiful  food  is 
requisite,  and  stimulated  to  try  to  labour  when 
the  heart  has  only  just  strength  to  beat,  men  and 
women  are  ready  to  faint  and  to  perish  unless 
helping  hands  be  held  out  to  them.  Try  to 
imagine  some  poor  cabman  or  omnibus  -  driver, 
lying  weak  and  helpless  after  coming  from  a  hos- 
pital ;  think  of  the  domestic  servant,  whose  smaU 
savings  have  all  been  spent  in  the  endeavour  to 
get  well  enough  to  take  another  place ;  of  the 
poor  little  wistful,  eager-^yed  errand-boy,  scantily 
fed,  and  with  shaking  limbs,  that  will  not  carry 
him  fast  enough  about  the  streets.  Try  to  realise 
what  a  boon  it  mwst  be  to  a  letter-carrier,  slowly 
recovering  from  the  illness  by  which  he  has  been 
smitten  down,  or  to  the  London  waiter,  worn  and 
debilitated  by  long  hours  of  wearying  attendance 
to  his  duties,  to  have  a  month  of  rest  and  rein- 
vigoration  at  a  place  like  this.  In  the  table  of 
inmates  during  the  last  official  year  are  to  be 
found.  124  domestic  servants,  72  mechanics  and 
apprentices,  56  warehousemen  and  labourers,  36 
housewives  (there  is  much  significance  in  that 
word,  if  we  think  of  the  poor  wife  or  mother  to  be 
restored  to  her  husband  and  children),  46  needle- 
women, 19  clerks,  15  teachers  (mark  that),  41 
school-children,  9  nurses,  1  policeman,  3  seamen 
and  watermen,  1  letter-carrier,  4  errand-boys,  7 
Scripture-readers,  and  others  of  various  occu- 
pations. 

It  is  no  wonder,  I  say,  that  the  general  hospitals 
should  regard  this  Convalescent  Home  at  Seaford 
as  a  boon ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  charity,  the 
appreciation  which  it  receives  from  some  of  those 


wealthy  and  magnificently  -  endowed  institutions 
operates  as  a  very  serious  drain  on  its  own  limited 
resources,  which  are  only  supplied  by  volontaiy 
suhscriptrions,  contributions,  and  legacies.  Everj 
subscriber  of  a  guinea  annually,  and  every  doDor 
of  ten  guineas  in  one  som,  has  the.  ficiTil^e  of 
recommending  one  patient  yearly,  ivjtik  an  ad- 
ditional recommendation  for  every  tu^^WW***^  sab- 
soription  of  one  guinea,  or  donation  of.1ME'gauia& 
The  payment  of  five  shillings  a  mcny  by  each 
patient  admitted  is  also  required  by  1 
of  a  householder  written  on  the  non 
and  the  travelling  expenses  of  .t 
also  be  paid,  the  Brighton  Biailw«2^< 
benevolently  conveying  patients 
by  their  quick  morning  traui,  14'.; 
carriages  at  third-class  fare. 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  i 
week,  though  it  removes  the  insti 
pj^ition  of  an  absolute  charity, 
short  distance  in  providing  for 
inmates,  and  when  the   guinea 
added  to  it,  t^ere  is  still  a  very 
fill  before  much  good  can  be 
then,  what  is  the  effect  of  every 
a  guinea  representing  a  claim* 
of  the  patients  sent  from  the 
hospitals. 

The  cost  of  those  adnurable  i 
drink,  wine  and  milk,  and  sea-b 
the  expenses  of  administratioQ,  i 
the  present  house,  will  represoat^j 
for  each  patient,  and  as  Ooy'o, 
St.  Thomas's,  and  the  Loadioii 
subscribing  their' ten  guineas 
their  ten  nominations  in  exo 
stands  thus: — 

For  each  case,  five  shillings 
weeks,  and  one  guinea  snbscriptoo 
deducted  from  the   actual  cost 
£2  7s.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds 
Institution,  which,  on  ten  patiolktB  m/^ 
sents  £23  10s.  as  the  annual  ooptribi^iiMi  Of  ttii^ 
poor  little  charity  to  each  of  the  foti]^g^iipt  chari- 
table foundations  of  the  metrop 

But  there  will  soon  be  an  i 
lodging  this  obligation,  and  fti^j 
useful  career  of  this  realty 
In  another  year  the  lease  of  tba  ] 
have  expired,  and  thb  oommittae  will.1 
give  up  possession.  It  is  therefore  ; 
build  a  new  hospital  for  those  who  need  i 
such  a  charity  alone  can  give,  and  the  ground  ha? 
already  been  purchased,  only  a  few  yards  fariLe- 
in  the  shelter  of  the  bluff,  where  it  is  intended 
to  erect  another  home.  With  a  commcndato 
anxiety  to  keep  strictly  within  their  probal^ 
means,  the  committee  have  decided  not  to  imitate 
a  too  frequent  mode  of  proceeding,  by  vhi^  a 
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large  and  splendid  edifice  wpald  saddle  their  un- 
dertaking with  a  heavy  deht,  and  perhaps  cripple 
resources  needed  for  carrying  on  their  actual 
work  ;  but  they  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Griining, 
the  architect,  a  plan  of  a  building  which  will  pro- 
vide for  their  needs  for  some  time  to  come,  aad 
may  be  afterwards  increased  in  accommodation  by 
additions  that  will  improve,  rather  than  detract 
from,  its  completeness.  A  gr^t  establishment, 
with  100  beds,  laundries,  drying-houses,  and  hot 
and  cold  sea-baths  on  the  premises,  would  cost 
i613,000;  and  as  the  actually  available  funds  in 
hand  for  building  purposes  are  now  not  more  than 
£5,000,  with  another  probable  £1,000  added  by 
special  donations  ex{kx$ted  duriag  the  year,  the 


committee,  however  reluctantly,  have  folded  up 
the  original  plan,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  a  plain 
unpretentious  building,  calculated  at  first  to  re- 
ceive thirty-three  male  and  thirty-three  femalo. 
patients,  but  capable  of  additions  which  will  raise 
its  usefulness  and  completeness  to  the  higher 
demand,  whenever  there  are  funds  sufficient  to 
pay  for  them.  The  expenditure  for  the  new  hos- 
pital to  be  erected  next  year  will  be  £6,503,  and, 
should  the  anticipated  donations  be  increased  four- 
fold, there  will  be  no  dij£culty  in  crowning  the 
Work,  by  such  provisions  as  will  include  the  full 
number  of  a  hundred  &int  and  fiuling  men  and 
women  within  the  retreat  where  they  find  rest  and 
healing. 
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CHAPTEE  XVin. 
EANWHILE   Colonel  Dy- 
sart    and    his     daughter 
strolled     about    on    the 
fair  little  EngUsh  hamlet 
where  they  had  lunched, 
and  at  last  sat  down  on 
the  banks  of  a  sparkling 
streamlet  flowing  through 
too  wretched  to  notice  the 
dscape,  and  she'  felt  as  if 
cely  energy  to  answer  her 
tie  spoke  to  her.     He  too, 
^,\^      uu^ever,  wms  lunwiially  silent,  and  when 
^  he  did  speak  it  was  entirely  on  the  sub- 

ject of  the  early  days  of  his  married 
life,  to  which  he  bad  never  before  alluded  since  the 
death  of  his  wife.  Even  through  all  the  heavy  load 
that  hung  over  her  heart,  Una  noticed  with  some 
surprise  the  vivid  manner  with  which  he  recalled  the 
most  trifling  incidents  of  his  wedding-day,  and  the 
pleasure  which  he  seemed  to  find  in  lingering  over 
his  description  of  them. 

"You  eannot  imagine,  hdw  lovely  your  mother 
looked,"  he  said,  ''as  she  walked  down  the  church- 
yacd  path  over  the  ftdwers  the  village  people  had 
scattered  beneath  her  feet,  her  white  robes  glittering 
in  the  sun,  and  her  beautiful  veiled  face  seeming 
like  a  star  shining  through  a  silver  mist.  She  had 
orange  blossoms  in  her  hair,  and  a  little  sprig  fell 
down  just  at  my  feet,  when  she  stopped  at  the 
carriage  door  to  speak  for  a  moment  to  the  crowd 
that  had  assembled  to  bid  her  farewell;  and  she 
smiled  when  she  saw  me  pick  it  up  and  take  posses- 
sion of  it.  But  Una,  I  have  it  yet."  His  voice 
faltered,  and  his  daughter  looked  round  at  him  in 
utter  amazement.   Could  it  be  her  nonchalant,  cynical 


father  who  was  speaking  thus?  Colonel  Djsart 
noticed  her  surprised  glance  and  understood  it. 
"  You  did  not  think  I  could  be  so  sentimental,  did 
you,  child  ?  but  you  will  learn  some  day,  as  all  living 
mortals  do  learn,  that  it  is  not  over  the  dead  alone 
the  words  'dust  to  dust*  ought  to  be  sounded.  What- 
ever  theoretic  possibilities  of  greaiaiess  or  glory  there 
may  be  for  our  complex  nature,  it  is  to  human  love 
alone,  in  its  shrine  of  perishable  clay,  that,  in  this 
world  at  least,  we  cling,  one  and  all,  as  to  the  very 
essence  of  life ;  and  when  it  is  gone  from  us  into  the 
grave,  or  the  yet  colder  regions  of  betrayal  and 
oblivion,  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  mere  empty 
husk  of  existenee  which  is  as  valueless  to  ourselves 
as  to  others." 

His  voice  died  away,  as  if  he  had  finished  with 
the  subject^  and  he  remained  apparently  in  dreamy 
contemplation  of  the  stream  that  was  rushing 
swiftly  past  them  with  its  murmuring  song, 
and  Una  could  not  rouse  herself  to  break  the 
silence,  for  the  dull  pain  gnawing  at  her  own  heart 
was  becoming  almost  unbearable.  She  could  not 
face  the  future ;  she  dared  not  let  her  thoughts 
rest  on  the  present,  which  showed  her  but  one 
image,  that  of  Atherstone,  hopeless  and  wretched 
in  his  lonely  home ;  and  the  past,  before  she  kneir 
him,  was  as  though  it  had  never  been.  Where  oould 
she  turn,  poor  child,  to  deaden  the  keen  anguish  that 
was  consuming  her  ? 

"  It  is  getting  late,  dear  father;  had  we  not  better 
turn  homewards?"  she  said.  Honslowly  lifted  his 
eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the  glowing  western  sky, 
where  the  sun  had  just  sunk  behind  the  soft  clouds 
that  had  caught  the  radiance  of  his  departing  glory. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  time.     I  will  go  home.'* 

The  carriage  was  waiting  for  them  at  a  little 
distance,  and  Una  beckoned  to  the  groom  to  bring 
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it  near.  Colonel  Byaart  took  hia  seat  in  BUenoe,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  gathered  np  the  reins  and 
driven  off,  he  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  the 
reverie  from  which  she  had  awak^ied  him. 

The  ponies,  well  aware  that  they  were  on  their  way 
home,  carried  them  along  the  road  at  a  rapid  paoe, 
and  soon  Una's  heart  began  to  beat  fast  with  the 
eonsoionsneBS  that  she  was  oace  more  rapidly 
approaching  Atherstone  Abbey.  It  was  still  4iiute 
light,  and  the  chance  of  a  meeting  with  Homphrey 
was  even  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  morning, 
so  that  her  whole  mind  was  occupied  with  this  one 
possibiliby,  and  she  had  not  for  some  minntes  glanced 
towards  her  father,  when  the  groom,  who  sat  behind 
her,  bent  forward,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  ma'am !  you  had 
better  stop;  I  think  my  master^s  very  ili"  Then 
she  looked  round  in  terror  and  saw  that  Ck>lonel 
Dysart  had  fallen  back,  with  his  head  drooping  to 
the  side,  perf eotly  insensible.  His  face  was  ghastly; 
his  whole  appearance  lifeless ;  and  the  terrible  con- 
viction came  upon  her  like  a  thunder-bolt,  that  he 
was  even  then  dying,  if  not  dead.  She  let  the  reins 
fall,  not  knowing  what  she  did,  and  had  not  the 
groom  sprung  to  the  ponies'  heads,  there  might  have 
been  a  serious  accident;  but  he  succeeded  in  checking 
them,  and  she  busied  herself  in  loosening  her  father's 
oravat  and  raising  his  head,  while  she  called  upon 
him  by  every  endearing  name  to  wake  up  and  speak 
to  her.  There  was  no  answer  or  movement  from  the 
unconscious  man.  The  servant  saw  that  she  was  in 
too  wild  a  state  of  alarm  and  consternation  to  be 
able  to  think  calmly  what  course  it  would  be  best 
totaJke  in  the  emergency,  and  he  therefore  merely 
said  hastily,  "  I  had  better  drive  up  to  the  Abbey, 
ma'am;"  and  jumping  on  the  footboard  he  seized 
the  reuxs  and  shouted  "gate"  so  vigorously,  that  the 
lodge*keeper  ran  to  open  it  without 'a  moment's 
delay;  and  Una,  holdtng  her  dying  father  in  her 
arms,  had  reached  the  door  of  Humphrey  Atherstone's 
home,  before  she  knew  in  the  least  where  she  was. 
But  even  when  she  did  perceive  that  she  had  been 
brought  to  the  very  spot  where  she  had  most  feared 
to  come,  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  her  father, 
who  only  by  a  faint  occasional  gasp  showed  that  he 
still  lived. 

Humphrey  Atherstone  had  been  walking  up  and 
down  the*  courtyard,  waiting  for  his  horse,  with  the 
intention  of  going  once  more  to  Yale  House,  and  re- 
maining there  doggedly  till,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  he 
had  obtained  an  interview  with  Una,  when  suddenly, 
as  with  folded  arms  he  strolled  moodily  from  side  to 
side,  there  was  a  sound  of  wheels  coming  slowly  over 
the  bridge,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  borne 
into  his  very  presence;  the  soft  glow  of  the  twi- 
light showing  her  pale  beautiful  face,  bending  with 
a  look  of  agony  over  the  prostrate  form  of  her  father. 

Atherstone  understood  it  all  in  a  moment.  Calling 
hastily  for  his  servants,  he  was  by  Una's  side  before 
die  had  time  to  look  up.       **  Courage,  darling,"  he 


whispered,  "trust  all  to  me ;  we  will  do  the  best  wo 
can  for  him,  in  every  way.''  And  without  'another 
word  he  lifted  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness  out  of 
the  carriage,  keeping  his  arm  round  her  as  she  8to6d  . 
trembling  and  faint  with  fear  by  his  side,  while 
under  his  directions  the  servants  raised  Colonel 
Dysart  and  carried  him  into  the  house.  The  sense 
of  help  and  protection  was  unspeakably'  soothing  to 
Una;  but  she  could  neither  collect  her-  thoughts, 
nor  reftlise  anything  but  the  death-like  face  from 
which  she  never  removed  her  eyes.  She  followed 
with  Atherstone  as  her  father  was  borne  into  ihe 
nearest  room,  which  ha|)(t>ened  to  be  the  very  same 
old  haU  in  whidi  they  had  so  lately  all  been 
assembled,  in  careless  ex^joyment.  Long  couches 
covered  with  red  velvet  lined  both  sides  of  this  vast 
room,  and  on  one  of  these  the  helpless  "^an  was  laid, 
while  Una  falling  on  her  knees  beside  him  tried  once 
m<Hre  to  rouse  him  by  every  means  in  her  power. 
The  carriage  had  at  once,  by  Atherstone's  orders, 
been  sent  back  for  the  doctor,  and  the  groom  made 
such  good  speed,  that  it  was  not  much  more  than  an 
hour  before  he  returned  with  Dr.  Burton. 

During  the  interval  every  possible  effort  had  been 
made  by  Atherstone  and  his  servants  to  restore 
consciousness;  but  Colonel  Dysart  renikined  in  the 
same  state  apparently,  just  breathing,  and  no  mere. 
When  the  doctor  at  last  came  in,  Una  rose  from 
her  knees  and  turned  to  him  with  a  look  of  dumb 
piteous  appeal,  utterly  unable  to  speak.  He  gave  one 
quick  glance  to  the  patient  and  then  whispered  to 
Atherstone,  "  Take  Miss  Dysart  into  another  room." 
Humphrey  went  towards  her,  ^d  taking  her  hand, 
drew  her  gently  away.  She  had  not  strength  to 
resist,  but  she  looked  up  at  him  beseechingly,  while 
her  pole  lips  moved  with  an  inarticulate  murmur; 
then  he  passed  his  arm  round  her  and  whispered, 
"My  own  darling,  trust  me;"  and  without  an 
attempt  at  further  remonstrance,  she  followed  hin^ 
into  the  next  room.  He  placed  her  on  the  sofa,  and 
still  holding  her  hand,  sat  down  beside  her.  She 
did  not  move  or  speak,  but  remained  in  an  attitude 
of  the  utmost  dejection,  her  graceful  head  drooping 
like  that  of  a  broken  flower ;  and  it  was  with  no 
small  difficulty  that  Atherstone  restrained  himself 
from  pouring  out  to  her  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  had  filled  his  whole  soul  since  he  last  saw  her, 
and  of  which  she  herself  had  been  the  sole  object. 
But  he  had  too  inuch  chivalrous  delicacy  to  breathe 
a  word  of  love  to  her  at  such  a  moment,  so  he  merely 
bent  down  and  kissed  repeatedly  the  little  cold  hand 
that  lay  so  helpless  in  his  own,  till  Dr.  Burton  at 
last  appeared  at  the  door  and  made  a  sign  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Colonel  Dysart  is  dying,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
drawing  Humphrey  into  the  deep  embrasure  of  a 
window,  where  Una  could  not  hear  him;  "the  case 
is  perfectly  hopeless,  and  his  condition  is  no  surprise 
to  me,  tot  he  has  been  consulting  me  unknown  to 
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his   daughter  for  Bome   weeks   past,    and  I  quite 
anticipated  a  sudden  termination  to  his  malady/' 

*'  Is  the  end  very  near  ?" 

.  "Very;  I  feel  sure  he  wiH  not  pass  the  night.  I 
dare  say  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  from  two  to 
three  in  the  momisg  is  the  most  fatal  hour  for  the 
dying.  I  think  I  may  safely  predict  that  he  will 
not  live  beyond  that  time." 

*'  Ought  we  to  attempt  to  move  him  P" 

"It  could  only  hasten  his  deaths  I  have  placed 
him  in  the  position  in  which  he  can  lie  most  easily, 
and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  done  but  to  let 
him  remain  undisturbed  while  life  ebbs  away. 
Attempted  remedies  would  only  torture  him ;  but  it 
would  be  well  if  you  could  get  Miss  Dysaii;  to  go  to 
bed  and  spare  herself  the  last  painful  scene." 

"I  fear  that  will  not  be  possible/'  said  Atherstone; 
and  as  h«  spoke  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  arm,  and 
turning  round »  saw  Una  standing  at  his  side,  her 
sweet  mour^ifol  face  gleaming  white  out  of  the  siir- 
rounding  shadows,  and  her  large  wide-open  eyes 
fixed  on  Dr.  Burton. 

"  I  must  know  all  the  truth,''  she  said,  grasping 
Atherstone^s  arm  to  support  herself;  "do  not  try  to 
deceive  me ;  the  greatest  kindness  you  can  show  me 
is  to  let  me  know  what  I  have  to  expect." 

The  doctor  hesitated,  and  then  she  lifted  her 
appealing  eyes  to  Atherstone,  saying,  "  Tou  will  not 
faUmeP" 

He  bent  down  and  answered,  "Br.  Burton  says 
we  must  not  cherish  any  hope,  and  that  we  can  do « 
nothing  but  watch  by  him  till  the  end  comes." 

"How  soon?"  she  asked  with  a  gasp;  and  he 
replied  at  once,  "Before  the  morning." 

"  Then  do  not  make  mk  lose  another  moment  of 
these  last  precious  hours  of  his  life,"  she  said ;  and 
breeidng  from  them,  she  flew  back  into  the  room 
where  Colonel  Dysart  lay,  and  sank  down  once  moi^e 
by  his  side  with  his  cold  hand  firmly  clasped  in  hers. 

Atherstone  arranged  that  Dr.  Burton  was  to 
remain  in  the  house  tall  morning,  in  case  his  services 
were  required,  either  for  the  dyin^  man  or  his 
daughter;  and  having  sent  tidings  of  what  had 
occurred  to  Vale  House,  he  hastened  to  join  Una  in 
her  sorrowful  vigiL 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
Slowly — silently — the  moments  dropped  into  the 
relentless  past,  and  with  them  went  the  la«t  frag- 
ments of  Henry  Dysart's  life,  whose  struggle  under 
the  burden  of  humanity  was  over  for  evermore. 

What  madness  it  now  seemed  that  ever  those  dim 
sightless  eyes  should  have  wept  for  any  earthly  pain, 
or  that  scarce  beating  heart  ached  for  the  loves  or 
losses  of  its  brief  existence !  Out  of  the  troobloas 
sea  ef  this  world's  hopes  and  fears,  and  its  many- 
tinted  waves  of  joy  and  sorrow,  that  senseless  form 
liad  been  cast  up  on  the  dim  mysterious  ahore,  where 


the  impenetrable  night  of  the  grave  was  setting  in 
to  hide  him  for  ever  from  all  human  ken.  Aid 
yet  by  his  side,  watching  his  silent  exit  from  ihe 
region  of  sentient  mortaJity,  those  two  were  seated, 
who  living  still  in  the  midst  of  their  little  day,  were 
abandoning  themselves  with  as  much  ardour  to  its 
ephemeral  emotions,  as  if  the  irony  of  death  would 
never  mock  them  also  with  the  supreme  indifference 
which  had  already  stamped  its  cold  serenity  on  the 
face  of  him,  who  in  their  very  presence  was  acoom- 
plishing  the  common  doom.  ^ 

Atherstone  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  their 
solemn  vigil  had  commenced.  "I  tMnk  there  is  a 
change,"  he  said,  and  lifting  the  lamp  firom  the 
table  he  held  it  close  to  Colonel  Dysart's  conch, 
while  Una  bent  forward  trembling  to  look  upon 
him.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  change,  a  sort  of 
ripple  of  consciousness  seemed  to  be  passing  over 
the  marble  face,  just  as  if  a  light  breeze  were 
rufBing  the  surface  of  a  smooth  dear  lake;  the 
eyelids  quivered  upwards,  tiie  lips  parted,  the  whole 
countenance  became  animated  by  an  expression  which 
wets  unmistakably  that  of  one  who  listens  atten- 
tively. The  right  hand  was  slightly  raised,  as  if  to 
deprecate  any  movement  which  might  prevent  his 
hearing  what,  if  spoken  at  all,  was  uttered  by  no 
mortal  lips,  and  gradually  a  smile  as  of  rapturous 
recognition  stole  over  the  wan  face.  "  Yes— Mary," 
he  said,  in  a  voice  low  as  the  sighing  wind,  hut 
perfectly  distinot  and  clear ;  a  moment  more  and 
gently  the  look  of  Consciousness  faded  from  his 
eyes;  the  hand  sank  down,  a  dark  shadow  swept  over 
the  features,  and  then  they  settled  into  the  intense, 
immovable  x>cace  which  those  who  yet  draw  mortal 
breath  can  never  know. 

A  chill  of  terrible  oonvicBon  fell  upon  Una,  against 
which  she  struggled  with  an  unreasoning  resistance 
that  would  not  face  the  truth,  ^e  flung  herself 
down  on  her  father's  body,  exclaiming,  "Speak  to  me, 
dearest  father-*-it  is  I — Una — ^your  own  little  Una— 
don't  leave  me  without  a  word ;  let  me  hear  yonr 
voice  once  again— just  once — ^I  cannot  let  you  go, 
dear— dear  father  I" 

So  she  went  on,  with  piteous  cries  of  entreatj, 
that  echoed  unanswered  through  the  gloom,  till 
Atherstone  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  her  pain. 
He^  stooped  down  and  lifted  her  gently  up,  saying, 
"  My  own  darling,  it  is  useless — ^he  is  quite  gone.** 

"  Gone !  father  and  mother  both  !-^h !  what  shall 
I  do  ?"  and  she  glanced  round  with  a  look  of  dismay 
and  helplessness  which  was  inexpressibly  touching. 

It  was  almost  more  than  Atherstone  could  do  at 
that  moment  to  restrain  himself  from  dasping  her  in 
hie  arms,  and  telling  her  then  and  there  that  he  was 
indomitably  resolved  to  make  her  his  own  at  any 
cost — even  of  honour  or  principle ;  for,  although  the 
last  words  that  had  passed  between  them  on  the 
suhject  had  been  her  refusal  to  become  his  wife,  if  it 
was  to  involve  him  in  any  departure  from  the  pnrest 
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rectitude,  yet  he  did  not,  and  conld  not  doubt  that 
aha  loved  him ;  not  only  had  she  owned  it  in  bo  many 
words  the  day  before,  but  now,  in  her  utter  distress 
and  loneliness,  she  turned  to  him  with  a  look  of 
yearning  tenderness  in  her  sad  eyes,  which  showed 
him  how  entirely  she  had  indeed  given  up  to  him 
the  whole  treasure  of  her  young  heart's  pure  affec- 
tions. Still  he  did  resist  the  sore  temptation  that 
assailed  him,  for  he  could  not  speak  to  the  new-made 
orphan  of  earthly  love  in  presence  of  the  very  corpse 
of  her  father.  Death  was  master  in  that  room  for  the 
time,  and  had  set  a  seal  on  the  lips  of  the  strong 
passionate  man  which  he  dared  not  break  even  to 
win  his  heart's  desire ;  he  could  but  clasp  her  hands 
tightly  in  his  own  with  murmured  words  of  comfort, 
feeling  that  even  t^e  hope  of  winning  her  to  his 
heart  one  day  was  a  joy  greater  and  more  intense 
than  any  he  had  ever  known  before  in  all  his  years 
of  life.  But  he  could  not  long  indulge  the  strange 
sweetness  of  the  moment;  Dr.  Burton  and  Una's 
maid,  who  had  been  seiit  for,  were  in  the  next  room, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  call  them  and 
consign  her  to  their  care  while  the  last  duties  were 
performed  for  the  helpless  dead.  With  one  whispered 
entreaty  to  Una  not  to  give  way  to  grief,  since  there 
might  yet  be  happy  days  in  store  for  her,  he  let  them 
lead  her  away,  and  she  went  passively  without  a 
word,  feeling  only,  through  all  the  bewilderment  and 
pain  of  her  bereavement,  that  her  whole  life  centred 
now  in  Humphrey  Atherstone,  and  that,  if  he  willed 
it,  she  surely  must  be  his,  whether  for  weal  or  woe. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  Mr.  Northcote 
arrived  at  Atherstone  Abbey.  Humphrey  had  known 
well  that  he  must  arrange  at  once  for  the  departure 
of  the  guest  he  would  so  fain  h^ve  kept  with  him  for 
«ver,  and  for  whose  speedy  return  he  meant  to  labour 
unceasingly,  and  he  also  knew  that  the  squire  had 
undertaken  to  be  Una's  guardian  and  the  executor 
of  her  father,  jointly  with  Mr.  Cunliffe*  and  therefore 
he  h^  begged  Dr.  Burton  to  convey  to  the  Manior 
the  intelligence  of  Colonel  Dysart'a  sudden  death, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  occurred, 
as  soon  as  possible ;  this  had  been  done  and  primed 
with  most  emphatic  instructions  by  his  wife,  Mr. 
I^orthcote  came  duly  prepared  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions he  so  littie  expected  to  be  called  on  thus  eady  to 
fulfU.  His  chief  olject  was  to  take  Miss  Dysart  back 
with  him  to  Northcote  Manor,  instead  of  allowii^  her 
to  return  to  Yale  House.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
had  of  late  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
something  more  than  ordinary  friendship  between 
Una  and  Atherstone,  and  his  long  declared  inten- 
tion of  celibacy  gave  an  unwonted  interest  and 
piquancy  to  the  affair,  which  caused  it  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  innumerable*  speculations.  All  this 
was  well  known  to  Mrs.  Northcote,  and  the  unmiti- 
^ted  horror  she  entertained  for  Atherstone  made 
her  feel  almost  a  grim  satisfaction  in  the  poor 
colonel's  death,  since  it  gave  her  to  a  certain  extent 


the  power,  of  se^Mirating  his  damghter  from  the  olnrject 
of  her  distrust.  Let  her  onoe  get  Una  Dysart 
within  the  walls  of  Northoote  Manor,  and  Atherstone 
should  catch  no  glimpse  of  her,  though  he  besieged 
them  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Northcote  had  brought  his  carriage  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  his  ward  to  the  safe  custody  of 
his  strong-minded  wife.  •  Both  Atherstone  and  Una, 
however,  opposed  this  arrangement,  and  wished  that 
she  should  go  to  Yale  House.  They  knew  that  they 
could  not  meet  at  the  Manor,  and  it  was  besides  a 
most  bitter  addition  to  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
her  father  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  at  least  to 
remain  near  him  while  it  was  still  possible  to  look 
upon  his  faoe.  But  Mr.  Northoote  was  inexorable, 
good  easy  man  as  he  was  in  general,  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  going  back  to  his  formidable  spouse 
with  her  oommands  unfulfilled^  made  him  hard  as 
a  rock  against  all  Miss  Dysart's  entreaties  and 
Humphrey's  remonstrances ;  he  gained  his  point  and 
poor  Una,  worn  out  with  grief  and  fatigue,  was  borne 
away  from  Atherstone's  longing  eyes,  to  be  seen  by 
him  no  more  for  a  much  longer  period  than  even  his 
worst  fears  foreboded,  dark  as  they  were. 

Humphrey  Atherstone  stood  motionless  outside  his 
own  door  so  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  hear 
the  roll  of  the  carriage  wheels  that  were  bearing 
Una  Dysart  away  from  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  and 
from  the  longing  of  his  heart,  which  rose  almost  to 
agqny  as  he  felt  that  evezy  moment  rendered  their 
separation  more  complete— -perhaps  more  hopeless ; 
for  he  saw  clearly  that  the  events  of  the  past  night 
had  greatly  ijncreased  the  obstacles  which  already 
stood  between  them.  He  had  no  acknowledged  claim, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  Una  herself,  which  could 
warrant  his  intruding  upon  her  in  any  way  dudng 
the  first  period  of  mourning  for  her  father,  and  he 
weU  knew  the  animosity  Mi».  Northcote  bore  to  him, 
and  the  use  she  would  make  of  her  husband's  powers 
as  guardian  to  prevent  Una  from  having  the  smallest 
communication  with  him  &t  any  time*  When — when 
should  he  look  on  that  sweet  face  again,  and  hear 
the  soft  pathetic  voice  that  was  the  very  music  of  his 
life  ?  He  turned^  sickening,  from  the  brightness  of 
the  radiant  summer  morning  as  a  dark  foreboding 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  for  many  a  week  and  month, 
and  even  year,  he  might  long  and  long  for  her  in 
vain.  He  felt  as  if  in  spite  of  the  cloudless  sky  and 
brilliant  daylight  he  had  himself  entered  into  the 
shadow  of  a  coming  doud  that  soon  would  over- 
spread his  whole  existence,  and  quench  the  sunshine 
of  all  hope  within  it.  But  Humphrey  Atherstone 
was  a  man  whose  indomitable  will  had  never  yet 
been  subdued  by  any  force  of  circumstances,  and  as 
he  clenched  his  hand  in  the  intolerable  pain  of  bis 
desolation,  he  resolved  with  a  deep,  stem  determi- 
nation that  he  would  cast  every  soruple  to  the  winds, 
and  that  neither  honour  nor  justice,  nor  any  law 
of  right,  should  hold  him  back  from  winning  Una 
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Dysart  to  his  home  by  any  means  that  he   could 
compass. 

This  was  a  great  moral  downfall,  and  he  knew  it, 
but  he  would  not  let  his  mind  rest  on  the  humiliating 
consciousness  even  for  a  moment;  nor  would  he  face 
the  real  cause  of  his  weakness  and  defection,  for  the 
truth  was  that  Humphrey  Atherstone  had  never  yet 
yielded  up  his  soul  in  unreserved  surrender  to  that 
Divine  holiness  which  can  alone  enable  the  frail 
human  nature  to  resist  temptation  and  follow 
righteousness,  not  because  there  is  beauty  in  good- 


ness and  truth,  but  because  it  is  the  pure  ytiJl  of  the 
Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Hitherto  his 
allegiance  had  been  given  not  to  hia  Qod,  but  to  hig 
own  ideal  of  honour,  and  to  the  pride  of  hia  integrity. 
That  pride  was  level  now  with  the  dust ;  for  as  he 
walked*  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  the  shadow  of  the 
courlyard  wall,  he  was  arranging  in  his  own  mind  a 
plan  of  deliberate  injustice,  whereby  he  would  remove 
the  chief  obstacle  between  himself  and  her  who  ms 
the  one  desire  of  his  heart. 

{Tti  be  coKtinvML] 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS    FOR  SCHOOL   AND  HOME. 
SORIFnTRE  CHARACTERS.     Second  Sbrtes.  No.  15.    Christ.  Part  XV.    Christ  Teachino  bt  Mieaclb. 


Oha^t&r  io  he  read-^McM,  «iv.  (foirU  of.) 
JNTRODTJCTION.  By  this  time  the  chil- 
dren will  understand  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  miracle — viz.,  the  putting 
forth  of  almighty  power.  "  Show  the 
difference  between  a  miracle  wrought 
by  man  and  by  Christ — ^that  He  needed  not 
to  ask  for  power,  but  at  once  did  it,  and 
claimed  thereby  to  be  proved  as  Gk>d  (John  x. 
25,  88).  Have  spoken  of  miracles  of  healing;  shall 
speak  to-day  of  feeding  the  multitude  and  walking 
on  the  sea. 

I.  Fbidino  thb  mrLTTTirDB.  (1)  The  drewm- 
stances.  (Bead  Matt.  ziv.  13—21.)  Ask  the  time 
when  the  miracle  was  wrought;  who  had  just  been 
put  to  death  ?  where  had  Christ  retired  ?  why  did 
the  people  come  after  Him  P  fiemind  how  popular 
John  the  Baptist  was ;  now  that  he  was  dead,  Christ 
tlieir  only  kind  teacher — so  different  to  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees.  How  did  He  feel  towards  them,  and 
what  did  He  do  P  So  instead  of  getting  His  quiet 
retirement,  spent  all  His  time  healing  the  sidr,  Ac 
How  kind  and  how  unselfish !  what  an  example  to 
children  who  don't  like  to  be  disturbed,  or  have  their 
occupations  interrupted.  Christ  always  ready  to  do 
a  kindness.  Describe  the  place — a  desert ;  <.e.,  open 
country,  away  from  houses  and  shops ;  no  food  to  be 
bought  or  obtained ;  what  can  be  done  P  the  disciples, 
thoughtful  for  the  people,  want  them  to  be  dismissed* 
perhaps  anxious  to  eat  their  own  meal.  What  are 
they  bidden  to  do  P  These  loaves  and  fishes  their  only 
supplies;  how  can  food  for  twelve  be  enough  for 
*  five  thousand  f  had  they  ever  been  with  Christ  before 
when  food  was  wanted  P  (John  ii.  2.)  «Did  they  for- 
get, or  did  thehr  faith  fail  P  (Matt.  xvi.  8.)  (2)  The 
miracU,  The  story  being  well  known,  only  draw  out 
the  leading  points.  Picture  the  scene ;  the  disciples 
bringing  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  Christ;  then  mar- 
shalling the  crowds  to  sit  down  in  fifties,  with  passage- 
room  between,  little  diildren  by  their  mothers'  side. 
All  now  watch  Christ.    He  takes  the  food ;   stands 


up;  looks  up ;  gives  thanks ;  breaks  it;  the  Ioatcb 
are  multiplied ;  the  disciples  walk  up  and  down  dis- 
tributing; then  the  crowd  dismissed,  the  broken 
pieces  picked  up;  the  disciples  make  their  own  meal, 
and  all  is  over.  (3)  The  lessons  taught.  Bemind  how 
all  Christ's  miracles  show  His  power  and  His  lore, 
but  each  has  some  special  lesson.  Amongst  the 
leasons  will  be  ike  duty  of  doing  all  things  orderly, 
taking  food  without  scrambling  for  it^  also  the  duty  of 
giving  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  aU  things.  Show  hov 
Gk)d  by  means  of  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain  givee 
food  to  all  flesh,  and  ought  to  be  praised  (Ps.  cxxxrl 
25);  and  also  to  avoid  waste.  The  special  lesson 
will  be  that  the  Oiver  of  temporal  and  spiritual  gifts 
is  Ihe  same  (read  John  vi.  48—56),  and  that  Christ 
is  the  Bread  of  Life.  Question  upon  this.  Christ 
fed  their  bodies  first,  and  then  taught  them ;  so  with 
us,  temporal'bleBsings  as  soon  as  we  are  bom,  then 
spiritual  ones.  Show  how  the  bread  is  a  type  of  the 
other  bread — feeds,  nourishes,  satisfies:  does  not 
paQ  on  the  taste,  and  must  be  taken  regularly:  so  the 
spiritual  food  which  Christ  gives  is  all  this  to  the  sool, 
and  more  than  this,  is  the  source  of  everlasting  life. 
Apply  this  to  the  children ;  ask  if  they  ase  feeding  oa 
— *.«.,  truly  believing  on  Christ ;  if  so,  shalL  neTer 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 

n.  Walking  on  thb  ska.  (Bead  Matt.  xiv.  22 
— 85.)  (1)  The  story.  Point  out  the  separating  of 
the  parties ;  the  multitudes  filled  and  refreshed,  goto 
their  homes ;  the  disciples  toiling  to  cross  the  lake; 
Christ  to  spend  the  night  alone  on  the  mountain. 
Describe  the  voyage ;  at  first  calm^  disciphss  fall  ef 
prospect  of  soon  being  safe  across*and  with  families. 
Sudden  violent  squall ;  wind  oontrary ;  make  no  way; 
are  distressed  and  afraid;  all  the  time  Christ  on  the 
mountain  watching  them.  At  last^  when  they  in 
extremity.  He  comes,  but  in  form  which  causes  fear. 
Seassnred  by  voioe,  Peter  asks  leave  to  meet  Him;  ib 
saved ;  both  re-enter  the  ship ;  great  calm ;  the  boat- 
m«n  worship  Him  as  God.  (2)  The  lessons.  Here 
again  what  is  the  special  teaching  el  mtrade  (•) 
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Former  miracle  showed  po^er  over  supplies  of  Natitte, 
this  over  Nature  itself.  He  made  sea  (Ps.  xcv.  4), 
most  show  power  over  it,  as  well  as  eyerythiiig; 
hence,  people  recognising^  this,  worshipped  Him  as 
God.  {h)  Christ's  watchful  care,  though  unseen. 
Knew  .and  allowed  disciples  to  be  in  difficulties — ^to 
test  faith  and  encourage  perseverance.  He  best  judge 
of  right  time  for  aid ;  waits  till  then.  So  always — 
waited  for  extremity  of  Israelites  in  Egypt,  Daniel 
in  lions'  den,  three  men  in  fire;  so  has  promised 
help  in  time  of  trouble,  (c)  Christ  sometimes  comes 
in  strange  manner;  hardly  realise  His  presence; 
sometimes  sends  us  trial,  sorrow,  doabts,  &q.,  to  test 
our  faith ;   at  first  makes  us  a£raid ;  but  when  His 


presence  is  realieed,  then  even  the  trial  itself  takes 
the  form  of  Son  of  God.  Let  children  leam  to  believe 
in  Him,  and  the  tempest  of  doubts,  fears,  passions, 
&c.,  will  cease. 

Questions  to  he  ansvoered, 

1.  Describe  the  scene  of  the  feeding  the  multitude. 

2.  Name  the  lessons  taught  by  it. 
8.  Give  the  spiritual  teaching  of  it. 

4.  Describe  l^e  separation  of  the  parties  after  the 
miracle. 

6.  What  lessons  can  be  learned  from  Christ^s  walk- 
ing on  the  sea  P 

6.  Give  instances  of  miraculous  deliverance  of  Qod's 
people  in  the  old  Testament. 


THE    LINNET'S     SONG. 


^OTTR  pretty  speckled  eggs  lay  in  a  soft 
warm  nest.  The  mother-bird,  alarmed 
by  approaching  foototeps,  had  just 
flown  off,  and  though  an  overhanging 
branch  of  hawthorn,  richly  laden  with 
fragrant  blossom,  might  have  concealed  the  treasure 
from  ordinary  passers-by,  yet  the  shazp  bright  eyes 
of  Emma  Wilford  quickly  discovered  the  secret,  as 
she  walked  along  a  hedge  at  the  end  of  the  pleasure- 
ground,  peering  into  every  nook  and  tuft,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  the  great  object  of  her  desire — a  bird's 
nest.  Carefully  marking  the  place,  she  ran  home  in 
great  excitement  to  seek  her  younger  sister.  "Oh, 
Zetta,  do  come  out!"  she  cried;  "I  want  to  show 
you  such  a  pr«tty  nest,  I  found  myself.  But  yon 
must  promise  not  to  tell  Willy  where  it  is." 

"Why  not P" 

"  Because  boys  rob  nests." 

"  Yes,  some  do,  but  Willy  is  not  so  cruel.*' 

"  Well,  I  would  not  trust  him  too  far,  particularly 
ajB  his  brother  is  making  a  collection  of  birds*  eggs — 
but  here  is  the  place." 

Every  day  the  children  visited  this  nest,  and  soon 
the  linnet,  finding  they  never  meddled  with  her 
treasures,  became  accustomed  to  their  presence,  and 
would  sit  quietly  gazing  at  them,  with  an  expression 
of  perfect  confidence  in  her  mild  motherly  eyes. 

Just  at  this  time  Emma  was  invited  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  her  cousins  in  town,  but  before  setting  off 
she  chsf ged  Zetta  to  watch  the  nest  carefully,  and  be 
cure  to  let  her  know  when  the  young  birds  appeared  ; 
"above  all,"  she  added,  "don't  tell  WiUy." 

The  day  after  her  sister's  departure  Zetta  set  out 
to  visit  the  nest  as  usual,  but  what  was  her  horror 
to  find  it  gone!  She  ran  to  Willy  and  eagerly  asked 
if  he  knew  anything  about  it. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  never  went  near  the  place." 

Zetta  believed  him  firmly,  and  said  no  more  on  the 
sulject.  Not  BO  Emma,  when,  on  her  return,  she 
heard  of  the  disaster.  She  would  not  speak  to  poor 
Willy,  or  even  look  at  him,  and  when  her  father 


observed  her  conduct,  and  inquired  the  cause,  she 
told  the  whole  story  with  much  indignation. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  Emma,"  replied  Hr. 
Wilford,  "for  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  Willy  ;  but 
are  yon  quite  sure  he  was  not  speaking  Ihe  truth 
when  he  denied  the  accusation  P" 

"Oh,  papa !  I  am  certain,  for  I  have  strong  proof 
against  him.  When  I  was  staying  at  my  aunf  s  last 
week,  Willy's  elder  brother,  who  you  know  lives  with 
her,  showed  me  his  collection  of  eggs,  and  amongst 
them  were  four,  the  same  as  those  in  my  linnet's  nest. 
I  asked  where  he  got  them,  and  he  acknowledged  that 
Willy  had  sent  them  to  him  lately  from  the  counlTy; 
and  Zetta  showed  him  the  place  the  day  before  I 
left,  though  I  asked  her  not." 

"It  does  look  suspicious,  undoubtedly,"  replied  her 
father;  *'I  am  sorry  to  think  Willy  is  not  truthful. 
However,  I  will  speak  to  him  myself ;  it  would  not 
be  &ir  to  condemn  him  unheard." 

When  Willy  was  questioned  on  the  subject  by  his 
uncle  he  stoutly  persisted  in  his  denial,  and  seemed 
hurt  and  grieved  to  find  his  word  was  not  believed. 
He  accounted  for  the  eggs  he  had  sent  his  brother 
by  saying  they  had  been  given  him  by  Dick,  the 
gardener's  son,  who  found  them  in  a  fruit-tree  which 
his  father  had  been  pruning.  "  You  can  ask  Dick 
about  it,  uncle,  if  you  doubt  me,"  and  Willy  blushed 
as  he  spoke. 

"Ton  seem  to  forget,"  replied  Mr.  Wilford, 
severely,  "that  Dick  went  yesterday  to  a  situation  at 
some  distance,  so  there  is  no  one  to  contradict  your 
stoiy.    I  should  be  glad  to  believe  it  was  true." 

Poor  Willy  felt  the  loss  of  his  unde'b  confidence 
deeply ;  indeed,  he  found  himself  on  object  of  sus- 
picion to  the  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of 
little  Zetta^  who  never  for  a  moment  swerved  from 
lier  belief  in  his  truth  and  honour. 

"Zetta,"  he  said,  "is  it  nqt  very  hard  to  be 
blamed  in  the  wrong  ?  I  never  took  an  egg  from  tiiat 
nest,  and  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  denied  it.  Oh  ! 
if  my  own  dear  -paiga,  was  alive  he  would  not  donbt 
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me,"  and  tbe  poor  boy  sobbed  aloud  in  the  bitteraees 
of  his  Heart. 

"Don't  cry,  WiUj,"  said  his  littie  comforter;  "I 
know  It  must  be  very  hard  to  bear,  when  you  have 
done  nothing  wrong,  but  remember  it  is  written  in 
the  Bible  that  we  should  tskke  ev^en  that  patiently, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  come  all  right  in  the  end." 

""No,  Zetta,  for  there  is  no  one  to  clear  me  ^pw. 
Dick  was  the  only  person  who  could«  and  he  is  gone 
away/* 

"  God  knows  all  about  it,  Willy,  and  He  can  make 
it  plain  without  Dick's  help.     Do  ask  Him  \" 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  the  children 
had  a  holiday,  and  were  eigoying  a  pleasant  ramble 
at  some  distance  from  home,  with  their  young  com- 
panions, when  a  heavy  shower  drove  them  to  seek  the 
nearest  shelter.  A  neat  white  cottage  stood  at  the 
end  of  a  pretty  green  lane,  and  the  little  party  has- 
tened to  take  refuge  in  the  porch,  which  was  formed 
of  treUis-work,  thickly  covered  with  climbing  plants. 
Willy  and  Zetta  were  as  usual  walking  together' be- 
hind the  others,  and  arrived  last  at  the  place  of 
shelter.  Presently  the  cottage  d<K>r  opened,  and  a 
kind-looking  woman  invited  them  all  to  come  in  and 
sit  down  while  the  rain  lasted.  A  pale  delicate  girl 
crouched  dose  to  the  fire,  poor  little  Ellen,  who,  as 
her  mother  said,  had  never  known  a  day's  healtii 
during  her  life. 

The  shower,  though  heavy,  proved' short,  and  pre- 
sently a  bright  ray  of  ^nshine  broke  through  the 
clouds,  when  loud  and  clear,  the  sweet  notes  of  a  bird 
sounded  from  the  top  of  the  flower-covered  porch. 
Willy  started;  he  had  been  thinking  whether  the 
sunshine  of  happiness  would  ever  break  through  the 
clouds  of  sorrow  that  overwhelmed  him,  and  Zetta 
exclaimed,  '*  That  is  the  song  of  a  linnet,  I  am  sure." 

"  Yes,  miss,"  said  the  woman,  "  it  is  the  mother- 
bird  singing  for  her  young  ones ;  we  often  hear  her 
when  the  days  are  fine." 

"  Is  there  a  nest  in  the  porch?"  asked  Emma. 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  for  it's  a  strange  story,"  she 
answered.  "  You  must  know,  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
some  idle  boys  who  live  in  this  neighbourhood  passed 
down  the  lane  with  a  nest  full  of  young  birds  ih  their 
hands.  Ellen  was  sitting  in  the  porch,  for  the  sun 
was  warm,  and  she  asked  what  they  were  going  to 
do  with  the  little  birds.  *  Oh !  said  one,  '  we'll  itick 
them  on  a  bush,  and  have  some  fun  throwing  stones 
at  them.'  Ellen  begged  they  would  not  be  so  cruel, 
but  they  paid  no  heed  to  her  words ;  then  she  offered 
sixpence  which  she  had  of  her.  own,  for  the  whole  set, 
and  that  tempted  them  so  much  that  they  left  the 
nest  with  her.  She  put  it  in  an  old  cage,  and  hung  it 
high  in  the  porch  for  fear  of  the  cat.  But  the  little 
things  would  not  eat  any  food,  and  she  was  afraid 
they  would  die  ;  they  were  very  young,  and  shivered 
with  cold,  having  no  feathers  yet  to  keep  them  warm. 
Towards  evening  we  were  much  surprised  to  see  the 
mother-linnet  come  and  perch  on  the  cage;  the  little 


ones  immediately  began  to  gape,  and  when  Elba 
opened  the  cage  door«  the  old  bird  flew  in,  and  fed 
them ;  she  was  quite  tame,  and  stayed  with  them  all 
night.  Since  then  she  brings  them  food  regularly, 
and  sits  for  hours  on  the  cage  singing.  Ellen  says 
when  they  are  full  fledged  she  will  let  them  fly  away. 
Listen  I  how  gaily  she  is  singing  now." 

Willy  and  Zetta  looked  at  one  another;  tbe  same 
idea  had  struck  them  both.  God  had  answered  their 
prayer  by  the  voice  of  a  bird ;  the  mother-linnet  was 
acquitting  Willy  of  having  robbed  her  nest.  Eagerly 
he  inquired,  *'  Do  you  know  where  the  boys  got  these 
birds?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen^  "I  asked  them;  it  was  from  a 
hedge  at  the  bottom  of  your  pleasure-ground." 

As  soon  as  the  party  left  the  cottage,  Zetta  clapped 
her  hands,  exclaiming,  **  Now,  Willy,  it  is  all  dear;  did 
I  not  tell  you  everything  would  come  right  ?  Oh  I 
how  glad  I  am!"  S.  T.  A  B. 


"THE    QUIYEB"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

254.  Give  the  name  of  the  mountain  upon  whose 
slopes  the  Saviour  stood  when  He  wept  over  Jerosalem 
and  predicted  its  destroQtion. 

255.  St.  Paul's  intense  sympathy  with  his  own 
people  that  would  abnost  lead  him  to  "  wish  himself 
aoGuxsedfrom  Christ"  for  their  sakes,  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  Old  Testament.    Give  it 

256.  Mention  two  instances  from  the  Old  Teeta- 
ment  of  persons  fasting  for  forty  days,  and  give  the 
references.. 

257.  NfLme  the  last  of  the  Judges,  state  how  loBg 
he  held  office,  and  give  his  age  at  deathu 

258.  David,  we  read,  gained  a  great  victory  in  the 
Valley  of  Salt.  Give  the  name  of  another  Jewish 
king  who  slew  10,000  Edomites  in  the  same  spot. 

259.  Quote  a  passage  from  St.  Luke's  Gospel  to 
show  that  to  rightly  understand  the  Scriptures  man 
needs  Divine  assistance. 

260.  Whose  seven  sons  were  hanged  on  account  of 
their  father's  perfidy  P 

261.  How  frequently  is  Spain  mentiooad  in  Holj 
Scriptuze  P    Give  chapter  and  verse. 


AKSWEBS  TO  QU£8T10KS  OK    PAQX   576. 

241.  Benjamin.     See  Numb.  i.     It  was  from  this 
tribe  that  the  first  King  of  Israel  was  chosen. 

242.  Matt.  xvU.  20 ;  zxi.  21 ;  Maj^  zi.  23 ;  1  Cor. 
ziii.  2. 

243.  Kever,   but  always    "The  righteousness  of 
God  "  (Bom.  iii.  21,  &c.) 

244.  See  John  zviii  15 ;  six.  25—27;  xz.  4;  ixi. 
7,  20. 

245.  St.  James  (v.  10,  11). 

246.  Exod.  zx.  21. 

247.  St.  Luke  (iz.  29)  says.  "The  fashion  or  Su 
countenance  was  altered/* 
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{Drmm  h  W.  D.  Blatchbtt.) 


THE    FELLING    OF    THE    TREES. 


TTHIN  the  darkened  room  he  lay 

And  heard  the  moamnpf  wind  go  by ; 
And    listening  to  the  requiem  snng,    he 
knew  that  he  must  die. 


VOL.  IX. 


The  scent  of  pine  woods  faintly  stole 
Upon  the  lang^d  summer  breeze. 
And  sharp  the  woodman's  axe  told  out  the  felling  of 
trees. 

459 
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His  thoughts  from  out  the  prisoned  gloom 
Went  wandering  into  dreamy  space. 
Where  through  mossed  stems  gold  shreds  of  light 
the  fleeting  shadows  chase. 

He  saw  the  scarlet  strawberries  hide 
'Neath  unpai'clied  grass-waves  green  and  oool. 
He  saw  the  shallow  streamlet  slip  into  the  shady 
pool. 

He  knew  each  wood-path,  memories  sweet 
TJpfloated  from  a  sun-gilt  time ; 
He  knew  each  tree  the  woodman's  aze  felled  in  its 
leafy  prime. 

He  listened  all  the  long  day  through. 
Another  and  another  goner- 


"  So  fall  the  mighty  as  the  trees !  Ah  Lord,  Thy  wO 
be  done!" 

He  listened  till  the  evening  came. 
And  then  the  woodman's  axe  grew  still, 
And  as  the  setting  sun  went  down,  he  murmured, 
'*'TisThy  wau 

And  then  the  summer  stars  shone  out. 
And  night  across  the  heavens  crept, 
And  on  his  weary  couch  men  thought  the  sleeper 
only  slept ; — 

But  with  red  dawn  they  whispered  low, 
"Another  to  h.Ts  rest  is  gone!" 
And  still  the  woodman  feUed  the  trees,  and  still  the 
busy  world  went  on.  JuXiIA  Goddass. 


AGAINST    HERSELF. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "THE  TROUBLES  OP  CHATTY  AND  MOLLY,*'  "THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT   KENSINGTON," 

"queen  MADGE,"  ETC.   ETC. 


CHAPrER  X. 
HOW  MABGABET  TOOK  A  TBINKET. 

[^HE  day  following  was  a  dreary  one  for 
Margaret  Ashbury,  only  relieved  by  the 
pleasant  knowledge  that  in  it  she  had 
secured  her  first  pufilfl.  Mrs.  Fraser 
was  a  pretty,  delicnte  woman,  and  the 
daughters  to  whom  Margaret  was  to  give 
drawing  lessons  ordinary-looking  girls  of 
fifteen  and  sixteen.  There  was  a  third  child,  how- 
ever (whom  she  was  not  to  teach),  of  tkhou^  seven 
years  old,  who  interested  her  greatly,  a  quiet  grave- 
faced  child  whose  name  was  Grace. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  mind  my  little  Qauoe  sitting 
in  the  room  while  you  are  giving  her  sisters  their 
lesson,"  Mrs.  Fraser  said.  '*  I  have  half-promised 
her  this.  She  is  so  lonely,"  she  went  on.  sadly ;  "  for 
her  playmates  are  gone.  I  had  two  children  beside 
these  you  see,  but  I  lost  them  both  three  months 
ago ;  a  little  boy  named  Sandy,  who  was  ten  when 
he  died,  and  Oracle's  twim  sister  Mary.  It  was  hard 
to  lose  them  both.  Miss  Ashbury,  and  very  hard  for 
Grace,  for  they  were  her  great  companions." 

"  Yes,  very  hazd  indeed,"  Margaret  answered,  and 
she  toc^  the  grave  little  girl  in  the  black  frock  upon 
her  lap^,  and  made  quiet  friends  with  her  at  once. 
The  child  took  to  her  sisters'  drawing  mistress,  and 
it  became  the  pleasantest  incident  in  Margaret's  first 
days  of  teaching,  that  Grace  used  to  watch  for  her 
on  the  afternoons  when  she  was  expected,  and  come 
to  the  gate  to  meet  her  when  she  appeared  in  sight. 

She  went  home  from  Mrs.  Fraser's  breathlessly 
awaiting  news  of  Stephen  Bowden.  She  had  thought 
over  the  whole  matter  after  he  left  the  night  before, 
and  the  result  had  been  that  she  had  sent  off  a  little 
note,  saying  that  she  feared  he  had  put  some  mis- 


.  construction  upon  Charley's  visit.    "What  explanation 
to  give  she  hardly  knew ;   for  she  felt  she  could  not 
tell  even  Stephen  Bowden  of  Charley's  offer  (unless 
he  taxed  her  with  it,  and  then  she  must^  she  sup- 
posed), for  it  was  so  mean  to  tell  of  a  man's  love.    It 
was  the  sort  of  thing  which,  a  womaA  should  slwajs 
keep  to  herself,  and  then  poor  Charley  had  seemed 
so  tg  dislike  the  idea  of  Bowden's  knowing.     Yet  on 
the  other  hand  she  did  not  want  to  have  any  secrets  i 
from  Stephen.    It  was  a  point,  too,  which  turned 
on  the  one  thing  wanting— ^his  oonfidenoe  in  himself  * 
and  in  her  power  to  care  for  him.     After  all— and 
she  felt  a  little  angry — he  should  tamst  her  in  all 
things,  and  if  he  could  not  do  so,  she  thought  her 
pride  would  radse  an  obstacle  betnreea.  tibem.    She 
sighed  at  the  very  possibili^,  for  she  knew  tiiat  her 
•pridey  oompared  with  his,  was  as  a  tnole-hiH  to  a 
mauntain^  a&d  irhat  with  the  two,  the  fvtnre  looked 
hazy. 

"It  is  a  great  mistake  having  Beoret8,'\«he  said, 
"a  great  juistake.  All  this  has  arisen  only  fsom  mj 
desire  to  keep  the  fact  of  my  teaching  ^rom  «v«iy  one. 
Yet  I  did  it  for  the  best— just  a  little  expedient  that 
good  might  oome,"  and  t^en  she  sat  and.tlMiifht— 
for  Margaret  AAhbnxy  was  a  good  vol^pioQS  girl  at 
heart— how  the  Bible  has  provided  ns  with  precepts,, 
not  merely  for  our  edification  in  chnrch,  and  to 
comfort  us  in  sorrow  or  need,  but  to  help  us  in  the 
working  of  our  everyday  lives. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  as  she  sat  working  at  her 
picture  in  the  evening,  "I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing;" and  then  she  did  away  with  the  teaching 
secret  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

The  old  man  rose  to  his  feet  with  anger.  "How 
dare  you,  Margaret!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  is  vtjry 
hard  that  my  own  child  and  my  own  relatives  should 
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combine  to  insult  and  misixuBt  me.  All  day  loxig 
have  I  been  annoyed  by  a  letter  from  Herbert  about 
his  money^  and  now  yon  evidently  think  it  neoeesary 
to  ahow  yonr  want  of  faith  in  me  by  going  oat  as  a 
governess/'  But  she  soothed  him — she  knew  how  to 
do  it  so  well;  and  before  an  hour  was  over  he  was 
both  amused  and  interested  in  hearing  a  descrip- 
tion  of  her  pupils.  He  liked  sitting  for  his  portrait 
too— the  evenings  promised  to  pass  pleasantly  for 
him  while  the  picture  was  in  progress. 

Presently  Margaret's  heart  beat  high,  for  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door»  and  two  unmistakably 
masculine  boots  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
shabby  drawing-room.  It  was  only  going  to  be  one 
of  their  usual  ridiculous  little  squabbles^  after  all, 
Maggie  thought^  as  the  door  opened,  and — Charley 
Campbell  appeared  once  more.  He  saw  the  blank 
look  on  her  f aee  perhaps,  for  his  own  fell  as  he 
seated  himself  opposite  the  •Id  man. 

"I've  only  come  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  said^ 
looking  at  Margaret,  who  could  not  help  seeing  how 
terribly  out  of  spirits  he  was.  "The  fact  is,  Pve 
suddenly  made  up  my  mind  to  go  away  for  a  couple 
of  months  or  more.  Aunf  s  going  to  spend  Christ- 
mas as  usual  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  going  to  run  on 
£rst  and  do  some  shooting,  Maggie,  what  time  is 
it,  for  I  mustn't  stay  long  ?'^ 

She  pulled  out  her  watch  and  let  it  fall  nervously 
to  the  ground.  The  chain — ^it  was  only  a  brittle 
vulcanite  one — ^was  broken,  she  said,  and  she  played 
with  its  links  nervously,  while  Mr.  Ashbury,  seeing 
that  Charley  evidently  wanted  to  speak  to  Maggie, 
went  to  a  side-table  and  wrote  a  note. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  Maggie?"  he  asked,  when 
the  old  man  was  scratching  away  with  a  squeaky 
quilL  She  added  an  affirmative  to  the  question  she 
could  not  pretend  to  misunderstand,  and  went  on 
tyin^  her  chain  together  with  a  little  bit  of  cotton. 
"  I  thought  I'd  go  away  for  a  bit,"  he  said ;  and  his 
voice  showed  he  was  keeping  a  strong  control  over 
himself  s  for  he  had  always  built  his  hopes  on 
Margaret.  "  And  I  shan't  come  back  till  I  can  help 
it.  Oh,  I  say,  Margaret,  look  up  and  say  something ; 
don't  go  on  fiddling  with  that  thing  for  ever,"  he 
said,  with  fretful  impatience  at  last. 

"  I  can't  mend  it,"  she  said,  still  twisting  it  about. 
*' Well,  look  here,  have  minej"  and  he  unhooked 
his  own  chain,  which  was  gold,  and  of  quaint  work- 
manship. "It's  the  one  I  saved  up  my  money  to 
buy  when  I  was  a  boy.  Tes,  do,"  he  went  on  as  she 
shook:  her  head;  ''do  have  it — ^you  needn't  mind 
doing  that  to  please  me." 

''No,  certainly   I  cannet  take  it,"  she  said  de- 
cidedly. 

"Xes,  do,"  he  urged;    "I  should  so  like  you  to 

have  it.      I  bought  it  when  we  were  children,  you 

know,  and  used  to  have  all  sorts  of  games  together." 

•'  And  were  like  brother  and  sister." 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said  impatiently,  "and  were  like 


grandfather  and  grandmother  if  you  like.  Will  you 
have  it  ?"  Then  Mr.  Ashbury  came  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  "  I  say,  Mr.  Ashbury,  isn't  it  a  shame  ?" 
he  asked,  "  Maggie  won't  hare  my  chain  though  she 
has  smashed  hers.  I  suppose  she's  afraid  Herbert 
or  Bowden  or  some  of  them  might  noUoe  it." 

"  No ;  I  am  not  afi^aid  of  any  one,"  Margavet  said, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  the  ocdour  mounting  to  her 
cheek. 

**  Take  it,  Maggie,"  the  old  man  said. 

"Or,  look  here,  wear  it  till  I  come  back  at  any 
rate,"  and  then  he  added  so  that  only  she  coxdd  hear, 
"  though  X  don't  know  when  tibat  wiU  be^  and  I  don't 
care." 

She  put  up  her  hand,  and  taking  the  chain, 
fastened  her  watch  upon  it.  "  I  will  wear  it  till  you 
return,"  she  said.  "  We  are  very  old  friends,  so 
there  cannot  be  much  harm  in  my  doing  so."  His 
chance  reference  to  Bowden  had  decided  her.  She 
could  not  bear  to  think  ahe  must  consider  every 
trifling  act,  however  innocent^  for  fear  of  being 
misunderstood.  Then  Charley  Campbell  said  good- 
bye, and  took  a  last  look  for  mao^  a  long  day  at  the 
bright  face  he  loved  so  welL 


CHAPTBB  XI. 

AaAINST   HBB8XLF. 

Maboasbt  idled  with  her  brush  while  her  father 
finished  his  letter  to  Herbert,  and  then  another 
knock  came,  and  .this  time  it  really  was  Stephen 
Bowden. 

"If  thaf  s  Bowden,"  said  the  provoking  old  man, 
"  I'll  take  him  down-stairs  for  a  quiet  talk,  then  he 
won't  disturb  you." 

Certainly  Fate  seemed  spiteful  towards  Maggie 
that  evening.  When  an  hour  had  passed,  however, 
and  the  quiet  talk  was  of  er,  and  two  spots  were 
visible  in  her  cheeks,  Margaret  had  a  chance  of 
setting  matters  right  at  last;  but  once  more  the 
old  man  mulled  them.  "  Look  at  Maggie's  chain," 
he  said ;  "  young  Campbell  gave  it  her  just  now." 

"  He  is  going  away,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "  and  I 
only  said  I'd  wear  it  till  he  returned.  I  did  not 
want  to  take  it." 

He  made  no  reply,  only  looked  at  the  trinket 
politely  and  continued  his  conversation  with  the  old 
man ;  and  after  a  time  he  looked  at  Maggie's  picture 
and  criticised  it,  and  talked  of  books,  and  politics, 
and  a  dozen  other  things,  so  that,  though  he  was 
constrained  and  stiff,  she  yet  thought  all  was  right. 

The  old  nwn  grew  tired  before  Bowden  left,  and 
bent  lo97er  and  lower  over  the  £xe,  and  when  his 
guest  rose  to  go  he  said  a  dreary  drowsy  good  night, 
and  allowed  his  daughter  to  see  him  down-stairs. 
The  old  man's  vitality  was  very  much  like  a  flame, 
quick,  and  sharp,  and  bright,  but  apt  soon  to  die 
away. 

"  Stephen,"  she  said,  "  did  you  get  my  note  ?  " 
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"Tes,"  he  aoBwered  ooldly.  "There  was  no 
oocaaian  for  it." 

"  Oh,  Stephen !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

''Nothing;  I  am  enly  sorry  you  ha^e  aoted  so 
nnfairly  towards  yourself  and  me." 

"  Bat  I  explained  as  well  as  I  could/'  she  begaiL 

They  were  talking  in  the  hall,  and  no  one  could 
hear  them,  for  the  only  serrant  they  kept  had  been 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just  for  an  hour  or  more. 

"  And  in  the  face  of  it  the  man  comes  again  to- 
night, and  you  accept  his  chain,"  he  said  in  a  harsh 
sarcastic  yoice. 

"But  I  could  not  help  it,"  she  pleaded,  putting 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  but  he  remoTed  it ;  "he  made 
me  take  it." 

''Then  return  it  to-morrow." 

"  No,  I  cannot  do  that."  She  was  getting  a  little 
angry,  and  her  voice  was  proud  and  decided. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  should  not  like  to  hurt  his  feelings." 

"Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said;  it  has 
all  been  a  mistake." 

**Ye8,  a  dreadful  mistake,"  she  flashed  out:  "for 
if  you  cannot  trust  me  at  all,  Stephen,  it  is  much 
better  that  we  should  say  good-bye  at  once.  I  will 
ncTer  return  the  chain.  Charley  Campbell  would 
be  much  more  kind  and  generous.'' 

"  And  you  choose  to  give  no  other  explanation  of 


last  night  than  the  excuse  in  your  letter?"  He 
spoke  calmly  and  coldly ;  a  single  trace  of  feeling 
in  his  Yoice  would  have  made  a  world  of  diiliBrence 
to  them  both. 

"  None,"  she  answered.  He  opened  the  street- 
door,  and  the  grey  evening  light  stole  into  the  daik 
passage  (which  was  too  small  to  }^  called  a  hall)  and 
threw  out  her  face  in  relief.  It  looked  hard  and  set, 
and  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  woman  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  best  love  of  his  life;  who  had 
gathered  in  the  harvest  of  his  heart,  and  found  it 
spoiled  by  the  tares  that  gprew  between.  She  held 
out  her  hand  with  a  bravado  that  was  half  despeia- 
tion,  for  she  did  not  think  he  could  take  it  and  go. 
"Oood  night,"  she  said. 

"Gkx>d  night,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  abnoet 
absently,  yet  staring  at  her  as  if  he  feared  he  might 
never  see  her  again ;  but  he  did  not  touch  her  hand. 
"  And  good-bye  too,  for  I  shall  never  come  again/' 
he  added,  and  made  a  step  outwards,  but  her  voice 
arrested  him. 

"  Very  well,  it  is  better  so."  She  pubrher  hand  to 
her  throat  to  stay  a  choking  sensation  there,  but  be 
did  not  know  it.  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  bat  he 
could  not  see  them  in  the  dim  light,  only  heard  her 
voice  firm  and  cold  as  before,  and  went  away  with 
those  words  ringing  in  his  ears. 

{To  be  continuid.) 


DAVID   AND    JONATHAN. 

BY  THE  KEY.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  D.D.,   EDIKBUBGH. 


PABT  I. 

|[HE  only  positive  information  given  as 
to  the  length  of  the  period  of  his 
persecution  by  Saul,  is  that  "the 
time  that  David  dwelt  in  the  conntry 
of  the  Philistines  was  a  full  year  and  four 
months"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  7).  Taking  into  aocount 
all  the  other  events  of  that  period  as  given  in 
the  sacred  record,  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we 
regard  it  as  covering  about  eight  years  of  his  life. 
As  his  final  flight  from  the  court  of  Saul  must 
have  taken  place  a  year  or  two  after  his  great 
exploit  in  the  valley  of  Elah,  and  as  we  know  that 
"David  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign"  (2  Sam.  v.  4),  he  wonld  be  about  twenty 
when  he  slew  the  Fhilistina 

How  old  at  this  time  was  Jonathan  P  The  com- 
mon impression  is  that  he  was  as  young,  if  not 
younger  than  David.  Upon  examination  this 
impression  turns  out  to  be  incorrect.  Jonathan 
was  the  eldest  of  five  brothers.  Between  him  and 
Ishbosheth,  the  youngest  of  the  five,  there  were 
Ishui,  who  appears  to  have  died  in  in&ncy  or  early 
youth,  and  Melchi-shoa  and  Abinadab,  both  of 


whom  fell  with  him  and  their  father  in  the  fetel 
battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49 ;  xxxi.  2).  Ish- 
bosheth,  we  are  told,  "  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  10).  If  we  assume 
that  his  reign  began  immediately  after  his  father's 
death,  Jonathan,  who  was  at  least  five  years  older, 
must  then  have  been  forty-five.  There  is  some 
reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  Ishbosheth  was  not 
made  king  till  five  years  after  Saul's  death.*  K 
that  were  so,  Ishbosheth  would  be  then  thirty-fi^e 
and  Jonathan,  forty  years  old.  Counting  ten  years 
back  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  Jonathan 
must  then  have  been  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
old,  at  least  ten  years  older  than  David. 

Counting  back  another  ten  years,  to  within  a 
year  or  two  of  the  commencement  of  Saul*s  reign, 
we  come  upon  a  deed  not  unfit  to  be  compared 
even  with  the  killing  of  Groliath.  The  yoke  of  the 
hated  Philistine  was  then  bound  tighter  than  it 
ever  was  before  or  after,  round  the  neck  of  Israd; 
which,  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  was  held  in 
most  ignominious  bondage.  Garrisons  of  the  con- 
querors were  planted  all  over  the  land,  with  oflScers 

*  See  Edl  and  Delitzech  on  the  Booke  of  Samuel,  p.  2M. 
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appointed  to  leyy  the  imposed  tribute.  Oppression 
went  so  far  that  "no  smith  was  found  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Israel :  for  the  Philistines  said.  Lest 
the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or  spears.  But 
all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines, 
to  sharpen  every  man  his  share,  and  his  coulter, 
and  his  axe,  and  his  mattock."  The  country  sank 
cowed  in  terror.  The  chosen  three  thousand  that 
Saul  had  gathered  round  his  person  dwindled 
down,  till  only  six  hundred  were  left,  and  these 
had  to  retreat  far  back  from  the  heights  of  Judah, 
to  gather,  trembling,  round  their  king  at  Gilgal. 
Multitudes  hid  themselves  in  "caves,  and  in 
thickets,  and  in  rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in 
pits."  Some  fled  away  across  the  Jordan.  Some 
deserted  openly  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  dark  and  hopeless  time.  But  there  was 
one  young  heart  which  burned  with  shame  and 
indignation  at  his  country's  wrongs  and  sunk 
estate.  Fired  with  this  feeling,  Jonathan  slew 
with  his  own  hand  the  Philistine  officer  stationed 
near  his  own  quarters  at  Gibeah,  who  had  in  all 
likelihood  been  perpetrating  some  piece  of  oppres- 
sive cruelty.  The  bold  ai^d  une^>ected  deed 
stirred  the  whole  Philistine  host  into  a  tumult  of 
wrath. 

"Thirty  thousand  chariots  and  six  thousand 
horsemen  and  people,  as  the  sand  which  is  on  the 
sea-shore  in  multitude,"  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether and  then  spread  over  the  land.  Jonathan 
had  hoped  to  have  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  his 
conntrymen.  It  was  in  vain.  He  had  but  brought 
down  the  iron  hand  of  the  oppressor  heavier  than 
ever  upon  them.  He  will  make  one  other  bolder 
effort  From  the  jagged  height  which  he  and  his 
armour-bearer  occupy,  he  looks  across  the  narrow 
TiJley  to  the  sharp  rock  on  the  other  side,  upon 
the  summit  of  which  a  Philistine  garrison  is 
planted.  Taking  ceunsel  of  none  other,  telling  of 
his  intention  to  no  one,  '*  Gome,"  said  he  to  the 
young  man  that  bare  his  armour,  "  let  us  go  over 
unto  the  garrison  of  these  uncircumcised:  it  may 
be  that  the  Lord  will  work  for  us :  for  there  is  no 
restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save  by  many  or  by  few." 
He  had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  craven  Israelites 
doing  anything  for  themselves.  He  had  given 
up  all  hope  that  he,  swifb  as  an  eagle,  strong  as  a 
lion  though  he  was  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  could  by  his 
own  individual  skill  or  prowess  do  much  for  them. 
But  he  had  not  given  up  the  hope  that  the  God  of 
tlieir  fathers,  if  trusted  in,  might  work  for  them, 
and  if  He  did,  what  were  the  many  on  the  one  side 
and  the  few  upon  the  other  to  Him.  It  was  in 
thia  faith  that  he  fixed  upon  a  sign,  and  when  that 
si^n  was  favourable,  turned  to  the  companion, 
who  shared  at  once  his  courage  and  his  (aith,  and 
said,  **Come  up  after  me,  for  the  Lord  hath 
delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Israel."  It  was  in 
thia  fiuth  that  he  '*  climbed  up  upon  his  hands  and< 


upon  his  feet,"  till  he  gained  the  summit,  and  then 
with  sling  and  bow,  the  weapons  of  his  tribe,  in 
the  use  of  which  he  ranked  as  first  among  them 
all  (1  Ghron.  zii.  2 ;  2  Sam.  i.  22),  poured  such  a 
volley  of  stones  and  arrows  that  at  the  first  assault 
twenty  men  fell  within  half  an  acre  of  ground 
before  the  two.    Then  came  the  confusion  and  the 
panic,  and  the  flight,  and  the  trembling  of  the 
earth  beneath  the  feet  of  the  fugitives,  and  the 
trembling  of  the  hearts  of  the  whole  afirighted 
hostk  and  the  melting  of  it  away,  and  the  beating 
down  of  one  another  as  they  fled,  every  man's 
sword  against  his  fellow.  And  then  came  Saul  and 
his  soldiers  to  join  the  chase,  and  all  the  Israelites 
took  heart  once  more,  and  they  sprang  up  out  of 
their  hiding-places  everywhere  around.    And  the 
deserters  in  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  joined 
their  countrymen,  all  following  hard  after  the 
Philistines,  and  covering  the  field  with  the  dead. 
"  So  the   Lord  saved  Israel  that  day :    and  the 
battle  passed  over  unto  Bethaven"  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
23).    It  was  a  "great  salvation  wrought  in  Israel" 
that  day,  nor  are  we  surprised  that  at  its  close 
when  the  fitther  would  have  sacrificed  the  son,  the 
people  should  have  peremptorily  declared,  "God 
forbid  that  Jonathan  shall  die.  As  the  Lord  liveth, 
there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the 
groTmd ;  for  he  hath  wrought  with  God  this  day." 
Ten  years  go  past— years  of  successful  fighting 
with  Moabites,  Ammonites,    Idumseans   on   the 
east,  Amalekites  on  the  south,  kings  of  Zobah  on 
the  north-east;  but  years  too  of  sad  declension  in 
the  king's  sight  and  sense  of  his  true  calling;  of 
a  widening  breach  with  the  great  prophet,  the 
forfeiture  of  the  kingdom,  the  possession  by  the 
evil  spirit  from  the  Lord.    Again  the  note  of  war 
is  sounded;  again  the  Philistines  invade  the  land; 
the  two  armies  confront  each  other;  Jonathan  is 
by  his  fiather^s  side.    Day  by  day,  morning  and 
evening,  for  forty  days,  he  sees   Goliath  stalk 
forth,  fling  out  his  challenge  and  defy  the  armies 
of  Israel.     Why  did  not  Jonathan  accept  the 
chaJlenge  P  He  had  courage  enough  to  do  it.    The 
odds  against  him  in  the  fight  had  not  been  greater 
than  were  against  him  on  the  crag-top  at  Michmash. 
He  who  wrought  with  and  for  him  then,  would  He 
forsake  him  now,  if  he  cast  himself  upon  the  pro- 
mised help  P    Perhaps  his  fiaith  in  that  help  had 
been  somewhat  weakened.    Perhaps  the  king  or 
the  people  would  not  sufier  it,  that  a  life  such  as 
his  should  be  perilled  in  such  a  conflict.    At  last, 
while  standing  beside  Saul,  he  sees  a  bright-eyed 
shepherd  youth  led  up  to  the  king.    He  fixes  his 
eye  upon  him.    He  is  about  the  very  age  he  was 
himself  when  he  climbed  the  rocky  height  and 
slew  the  garrison.    He  hears  this  youth  say  to  his 
fiither,  calmly  and  resolutely,  "  Let  no  man's  heart 
fail  because  of  him.     Thy  servant  will  go  and 
fight  with  this  Philistine."    He  wonders  wherein 
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the  secret  of  that  courage  lay  which  cotdd  so  express 
itself.  It  opens  to  him  as  in  answer  to  SanFs  re- 
monstrance as  to  his  youth ;  he  hears  David  tell 
of  the  lion  and  the  bear,  and  say,  "  The  Lord  that 
delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of 
the  paw  of  the  bear,  He  will  deliver  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  this  Philistine."  The  coat  of  mail,  the 
helmet,  and  the  sword  are  tried.  Jonathan  sees 
David  cast  them  all  aside,  and  take  no  weapon 
with  him  but  the  sling,  one  of  the  choice  weapons 
of  Jonathan's  own  tribe,  in  use  of  which  he  was  so 
expert  himself.  It  gives  him  a  fresh  interest  in 
the  youth  as  he  sees  him  go  forth  to  the  encounter 
with  only  a  sling  and  a  stone.  And  now  there  is  a 
breathless  stillness  in  either  host,  as  in  the  valley 
the  two  champions  approach  each  other.  Jonathan 
hears,  not  surely  without  deep  sense  of  shame,  the 
insults  and  curses  of  the  Philistine.  And  then, 
upon  his  listening  ear,  from  the  lips  of  the  young 
shepherd  there  fall  the  words,  '^  I  oome  to  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Grod  of  the 
armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied.  This 
day  the  Lord  will  deliver  thee  into  my  hand,  that 
all  the  earth  may  know  that  there  is  a  God  in 
Israel."  The  words  sound  in  the  ear  of  Jonathan 
as  the  very  echo  of  those  that  he  had  spoken  to 
his  armour-bearer  at  Michmash;  the  &ith  they 
breathe  is  the  very  same  faith  that  had  then  filled 
his  spirit  and  nerved  him  for  the  unequal  fight. 
How  eagerly,  with  growing  sympathy  and  full 
concord  of  spirit,  did  he  watch  the  swing  of 
the  arm,  the  fiight  of  the  stone,  and  what  a 
bound  of  joy  he  felt  as,  following  it  on  its  path 
through  the  air,  he  saw  it  hit  the  giant  on  the 
forehead,  and  8«w  the  bulky  form  fall  prostrate 
to  the  earth. 

Again,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  Jonathan  is 
standing  beside  his  father.  Abner  presents  David 
with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in  his  hand.  He  hears 
Saul  say  to  him,  "Whose  son  art  thou,  say,  young 
man?"*  and  listens  to  the  unrecorded  conversa- 

*  Tlie  question  of  Saul  has  been  regarded  aa  indicating  that 
he  did  not  veoognise  David  u  Hke  young  shepherd  from  Beth- 
lehem, whose  harp  had  already  ezeroLsed  over  him  such  aooth« 
ing  power.  It  may  have  been  so.  The  visits  to  Gibeah  may 
have  been  few  and  short ;  the  remembrance  of  what  hapi>cned 
during  those  flts  of  phrensy  may  have  been  Imperfect.  It  may 
have  been  but  a  nominal  appointment,  that  of  aimonr^bearer, 
conferred  then  upon  David » involving  no  dose  or  personal  con- 
nection with  the  king.  Years  too  may  have  intervened,  and 
these  oconning  at  the  very  period  of  life  when  a  single  year 
makes  often  such  a  change  In  the  peisanal  appearance.  Still 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  Saul  should  have  failed  to 
recognise  David,  introduced  to  him  originally  as  he  was  as  the 
son  of  Jesse  from  Bethlehem.     But  why  then  put  such  a 


tion,  obviously  of  some  length,  that  then  took  place, 
and  in  which  we  may  well  believe  that  as  he  told 
all  about  his  home  and  kindred,  the  modesty  and 
manliness,  wisdom  and  eloquence,  reverence  and 
tender  love  which  dwelt  in  him  so  richly  would 
all  come  forth.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he 
had  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto  Saul,  that  the 
soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David, 
and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul"  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  1). 

What  was  that  bond  which  knit  those  two  sonls 
together,  from  that  day  on  till  death,  in  a  friend- 
ship never  surpassed  on  earth  for  strength  and 
tenderness?  Not  only,  not  mainly,  we  believe, 
the  sympathy  that  one  brave,  daring,  generous, 
patriotic,  self-sacrificing  man  has  with  another  like- 
minded,  like-hearted.  There  was  that  bond  be- 
tween them  which  of  itself  would  have  drawn  them 
very  close  to  one  another.  Without  aught  else  in 
common  but  the  native  chivalry  of  the  true  soldier, 
shared  in  full  measure  by  each,  had  these  two 
young  men  stood  in  the  same  ranks,  and  on  the 
same  battle-fields,  they  would  have  found  each 
other  out,  and  heart  answering  to  heart,  their 
hands  had  been  clasped  in  the  covenant  of  an 
undying  friendship.  But  a  far  deeper  element 
was  here  at  work,  and  formed  the  chief  ingredient 
in  that  cement  which  bound  heart  and  heart 
together.  The  deepest  fount  of  the  highest  form 
of  chivalry,  the  strongest  bond  of  tenderest  earthly 
friendship,  is  a  common  trust,  and  love,  and  hope 
resting  on  God  our  Saviour,  and  taking  in  im- 
mortality. No  such  heroisms,  no  such  friendships 
has  this  world  witnessed  as  those  which  have  been 
thus  begotten,  thus  fed,  thus  nurtured  up  into  the 
dwelling  together  in  the  house  of  the  Loi-d  for 
ever.  And  in  looking  deeply  enough  into  it,  it 
pleases  us  to  think  that  the  love  of  Jonathan  for 
David,  80  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  woman, 
had  in  it  this  deep  enduring  root. 
(To  he  concluded.) 

question  ?  Because  a  quite  new  interest  in  this  youth  had  now 
sprung  up.  Saul  had  given  it  to  be  understood  sU  through  the 
camp,  that  the  conqueror  ef  Qoliath  was  to  be  "  enriched  with 
great  riches,  his  father's  house  to  be  made  "free  in  Israel,'* 
i.e.,  relieved  from  all  public  burdens,  and  he  himself  to  have  the 
king's  daughter  given  to  him  in  marriage.  Who  was  David 
then,  and  what  his  father's  house,  on  whom  such  special  Hroais 
were  to  be  bestowed  ?  It  was  not  the  name  alone,  either  of 
David  or  his  father,  that  Saul  cared  so  much  about.  He  knew 
these  already.  It  was  fuller  information  as  to  their  fitness  to 
have  such  privileges  conferred  on  them  that  he  desired.  That 
this  was  so  appears  from  the  lengthened  conversation  that  took 
place,  *'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  had  made  an  end  ci 
spealdng  unto  Saul,*'  fto.  (see  1  Sam.  xvilL  1). 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
LS  it  so  often  befalls  lis  in  this  oar 
mysterious  time  of  trial,  no 
sooner  had  Atherstone  finally 
determined  on  doing  evil«  than 
the  opportunity  for  its  accom- 
plishment was  found  ready  to 
his  hand. 

Just  at  that  moment  Thorpe, 
the  old  butler,  came  up  to  him  with  a 
rather  anxious  look.  "Can  I  speak  to  you, 
sir  ?" 

His  master  turned  round,  somewhat  impatient  at 
the  interruption.    "  Yes — ^what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Sir,  you  must  not  blame  me,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  fellow  Edwards  has  been  prowling  about  the 
honse  again  to-night." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Atherstone,  eagerly;  "tell 
m«  exactly  what  you  know — did  you  see  him  ?" 

"1  did,  sir ;  but  it  was  just  as  he  was  making  his 
escape,  and  I  am  sure  he  was  not  aware  that  any  one 
$«w  him.  He  had  laid  his  plans  very  cunningly,  and 
I  imagine  he  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  when 
he  found  the  house  all  astir — which,  of  course,  it 
would  not  have  been  on  any  other  night.'* 
"What  time  was  it?" 

"About  two  o'clock,  sir,  shortly  before  the  poor 
colonel  died.  I  had  been  putting  lights  in  the 
library  in  case  they  should  be  wanted,  and  as  I  came 
out  of  the  d#or  I  caught  sight  of  a  man  flying  round 
the  end  of  the  long  passage  that  leads  away  from  it. 
He  had  been  coming  towards  it,  I  feel  certain,  and 
was  scared  by  the  lights.  I  darted  after  him,  having 
a  suspicion  who  it  was,  but  he  is  more  lissom  than 
I  atn,  and  before  I  could  reach  him  he  had  got  down 
the  corkscrew  staircase  that  leads  to  the  vaults,  and 
when  I  caught  sight  of  him  again,  he  was  just 
vanishing  through  the  door  that  leads  from  there  to 
the  outer  cave.  I  passed  through  it  myself  and  fol- 
lowed him  up  the  steps  to  the  terrace,  and  then  I  could 
8ee  by  the  shaking  branches  of  the  great  tree  that 
stands  by  the  orchard  wall,  that  he  had  climbed  it 
and  dropped  over  to  the  other  side.  He  can  climb 
like  a  wild  cat,  you  know,  sir,  and  leap  almost  any 
distance." 

"  But  how  did  he  get  through  the  door  that  leads 
from  the  vaults  to  the  cave?  Burely  it  is  kept 
locked." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  had  managed  to  cut  out  the 
^ock.  I  dare  say  he  had  been  nights  and  nights  at 
work  on  it,  for  he  would  calculate  on  no  one  going 
near  it — which  we  don't,  not  once  in  six  months." 

"  It  was  the  only  possible  means  of  access  to  the 
louse,  no  doubt,  and  the  nearest  way  to  the  library." 


"  Yes,  and  I  feel  sure  that  was  the  point  he  was 
aiming  at,  sir.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  I  found 
him  trying  to  open  the  ebony  cabinet  that  stands 
there,  just  after  Squire  Maurice's  death." 

"  You  had  better  keep  such  recollections  to  your- 
self, Thorpe,"  said  Atherstone,  sternly ;  "  have  you 
told  any  one  of  his  attempt  last  night  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  We  have  all  been  too  much  occupied 
with  the  arrangements  that  had  to  be  made  after 
the  death ;  it  was  not  till  Miss  Dysart  and  her  maid 
and  the  doctor  were  all  gone,  that  I  had  time  to  tell 
even  you,  sir.'' 

"  WeU,  see  you  tell  no  one  else ;  I  will  not  have  a 
word  said  on  the  subject  to  any  one." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  and  Thorpe  waited  while  his 
master  stood  still  in  deep  thought.  Atherstone 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  presence,  at  last  the 
old  butler  hazarded  a  question. 

"Of  course  you  would  like  me  to  have  the  lock 
repaired,  sir;  I  feel  sure  the  scoundrel  will  make 
another  attempt  to-night.  As  he  does  not  know  ho 
was  seen,  he  would  never  di*eam  of  any  one  looking 
to  the  door  on  a  busy  day  like  this,  when  the  colonel's 
body  has  to  be  removed,  and  he  would  expect  us  to 
be  more  than  usually  sound  asleep  after  being  up  all 
last  night ;  if  I  might  advise,  sir,  I'd  have  the  police 
on  the  watch  aU  through  the  dark  hours." 

'*  You  will  have  nothing  of  the  sort,*^  exclaimed 
Atherstone,  sharply ;  "  nor  will  you  have  the  lock 
mended :  let  the  door  remain  open  as  it  is." 

"  Sir ! "  said  the  old  man  in  great  surprise. 

"  I  mean  what  1  say,  Thorpe ;  I  shall  let  the 
fellow  try  again  to-night,  on  purpose  to  catch  him 
in  the  act,  and  put  an  end  to  his  nefarious  plans  once 
for  all." 

"  Oh,  sir !  have  a  care,  he  is  a  desperate  villain." 

"  He  will  find  his  match  in  me,"  said  Atherstone, 
with  a  fierce  light  flashing  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"  But  surely  you  will  not  encounter  him  alone — 
you  will  let  me  be  with  you  ?  '* 

"  Not  on  any  consideration,  Thorpe ;  you  will  go 
to  your  room  at  the  usual  hour — there  must  bo 
nothing  to  excite  suspicion  that  any  one  is  on  the 
watch ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  that  you  should  not 
go  to  bed,  for  I  shall  probably  require  you  after- 
wards, and  remember,  not  a  word  to  any  human 
being :  you  may  go  now." 

Atherstone  had  a  singular  power  of  enforcing 
instant  obedience,  and  the  old  man  went  away  in 
silence,  though  with  a  feeling  of  great  uneasiness, 
which  he  could  not  shake  off  throughout  the  whole 
day. 

Evening  had  come ;  the  dead  man  had  been  carried 
away  to  Vale  House,  and  even  the  departure  of  that 
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silent  ^eet  had  deepened  Humphrey's  bitter  sense 
of  desolation^  for  it  seemed  like  the  breaking  off  of 
his  last  link  with  Una,  and  the  happier  past  in  which 
he  had  seen  her  day  by  day,  and  now  he  sat  in  a 
room  next  the  library,  with  a  door  of  communication 
sufficiently  open  between  them  to  enable  him  to  hear 
and  see  what  might  take  place  therein;  he  had 
extinguished  the  lamp,  but  there  was  bright  moon- 
light, which  lit  up  the  libraiy  quite  clearly  as  it 
streamed  through  the  large  uncurtained  windows. 
Atherstone  had  prepared  no  weapon  for  his  defence, 
as  he  had  entire  confidence  in  his  own  great 
strength,  and  he  would  have  looked  formidable 
enough  certainly,  to  any  one  who  could  have  seen 
him  sitting  there  with  his  dark  brows  bent  in  a  stem 
frown,  and  his  curved  lips  firmly  closed  with  an 
expression  of  immovable  determination.  In  the 
restless  uneasiness  of  a  yet  unfulfilled  purpose,  from 
which  his  better  nature  dissented,  the  deep  calm 
and  ailenoe  all  around  him  became  intolerable,  and  he 
chafed  each  moment  more  and  more  against  that  one 
cruel  difficulty  in  his  life,  but  for  which  Una  might 
already  have  been  his  wife.  Had  no  secret  ever  ex- 
isted which  had  made  him  resolve  against  marriage, 
he  would  have  asked  het  long  since  of  her  father, 
who  would,  he  believed,  have  offered  no  opposition 
to  their  union ;  and  now  that  father  lay  dead,  and 
Una  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  felt  almost 
maddened  when  he  thought  of  it,  but  clenching  his 
hands  he  muttered  again  and  again,  "This  night 
shall  end  it,  my  Unar— my  Una !  this  night  shall  the 
hateful  barrier,  between  us  be  destroyed ;  it  shall !  so 
surely  as  I  live."  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  intense 
stiUnesB,  came  a  sound.  He  caught  his  breath  and 
listened.  It  was  the  slow,  stealthy  tread  of  a  cautious 
footstep.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  creeping  down 
the  long  passage,  halting  a  moment  at  the  other 
door  of  the  library  which  had  been  left  slightly  open, 
'  and  was  at  right  angles  with  the  one  close  to  which 
Atherstone  was  placed.  He  sat  perfectly  motionless, 
scarcely  breathing;  then  he  saw  a  dark  form  stealing 
almost  noiselessly  into  the  library,  and  as  the 
intruder  passed  into  the  full  clear  light  of  the  moon- 
beams, he  perceived  distinctly  the  dusky  face  and 
gleaming  eyes  of  the  Malay.  Still  he  did  not  move, 
though  he  restrained  with  difficulty  the  passion  that 
rose  to  fever  heat  within  him  as  he  saw  the  man 
he  hated  with  so  deadly  a  hatred.  Edwards  made 
direct  for  the  ebony  cabinet,  which  stood  between  two 
windows  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  when  he  was 
fairly  engaged  with  the  lock,  which  he  seemed  to  be 
opening  by  means  of  some  instrument,  Atherstone 
entered  through  the  other  door  with  a  step  almost 
as  noiseless  as  his  own,  and  softly  advanced,  measur- 
ing the  distance  with  his  eye,  tUl  he  was  within  a 
few  paces  of  his  enemy ;  then  he  bounded  towards 
him,  and  with  one  vigorous  blow  of  his  powerful 
arm  he  hurled  him  from  the  spot  with  such  violence 
that  the  man  f  eU  flat  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  and 


in  an  instant  Humphrey  had  set  his  knee  on  lus 
breast,  and  was  grasping  him  by  the  throat  as  if  lie 
would  strangle  him.  Meantime  the  noise  of  the 
scuffle  had  reached  Thorpe,  who,  unknown  te  his 
master,  had  also  kept  watch  dose  at  hand,  and  he 
came  rushing  in  to  give  what  assistance  he  ooold, 
with  a  lamp  in  his  hand  which  lighted  up  the  whole 
scene  effectually ;  but  this  he  set  down  at  onoe  with 
a  cry  of  horror,  for  as  he  saw  the  face  of  the  Halsj 
distorted  with  agony,  and  the  terrible  look  in  his 
master's  eyes,  he  was  seised  with  terror  that  nothings 
less  than  murder  would  ensue,  and  that  in  his 
momentary  rage  Atherstone  might  do  a  deed  he 
would  repent  for  evermore.  In  an  instant  the  old 
man  had  flung  himself  down  on  the  ground  beside 
them,  and  struggled  with  all  his  strength  to  loosen 
his  master's  grasp  from  the  man's  throat,  while 
he  exclaimed,  *'  Sir !  sir !  you  don't  knew  what 
you  are  doing !  you  are  killing  him — you  ace  killiog 
him!" 

"  Keep  back,  Thorpe,"  said  Atherstone,  angrily; 
"  how  dare  you  interfere  with  me.  Hold  oH^  I  My !" 
but  he  could  not  use  violence  to  his  old  servant*  ud 
Thorpe  so  dung  to  his  hands  that  he  was  compelled 
to  loosen  his  grasp  on  the  Malay's  throat  in  order  to 
remove  him. 

"Quit  the  room,  Thorpe,  instantly,  and  leave  me 
to  deal  with  this  wretch ;  it  is  no  buainees  of  yoaxt." 

"But  you  will  kill  him,  sir;  you  don't  know  your 
own  strength;  you'd  blame  me  afterwards  if  I  did 
not  save  you  from  killing  him." 

Edwards  lifted  his  head  slowly  from  the  gronnd,  and 
looking  fixedly  into  the  face  of  Atherstone,  whose 
knee  was  still  pinning  him  down,  he  said,  "Bo  yoa 
know  your  wise  master  so  little,  Thorpe^  as  not  to  be 
aware  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  he  desires  so 
much  as  to  kill  me  ?  He  has  been  my  murderer  in  his 
heart  these  many  years  back,  and  now  is  his  time;  it 
is  a  pity  to  deprive  him  of  his  pleasure." 

There  was  a  concentrated  malice  in  the  man's  words 
which  had  evidently  a  powerful  effect  on  Atherstone, 
for  his  hands  fell  harmless  by  his  side,  and  slowly 
rising  from  the  prostrate  form  of  his  enemy,  he  left 
him  lying  uniigured  on  the  floor.  His  rage  had 
almost  mastered  him  for  a  moment,  but,  in  truth,  it 
was  not  his  purpose  to  do  Edwards  any  bodily  injaiy 
at  that  time;  his  real  plan,  deliberately  conoeifed, 
and  now  to  be  executed,  was  perhaps  mote  oroel:  he 
had  given  the  Malay  every  facility  for  his  midnight 
attempt,  in  order  to  secure  to  himself  the  means  of 
convicting  him  of  an  intended  burglary,  which  would 
enable  him  to  bring  him  under  the  grasp  of  the  law, 
and  the  punishment  which  would  certainly  ensue. 
Once  let  him  get  him  get  this  man  consigned  to 
prison  for  a  term  of  years,  and  he  would  be  as  con- 
pletdy  out  of  his  way  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  theie 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  going  boldly 
to  ask  Una  of  her  guardian  in  face  of  day.  9j  ^ 
time  the  unwonted  noise  and  the  cries  of  Xhocpehad 
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roused  the  other  servants,  and  they  came  pouring 
into  the  room  with  lights,  headed  by  the  coachman, 
who  had  been  almost  as  long  at  the  Abbey  as  the 
butler  himself. 

He  pounced  upon  Edwards,  exclaiming,  "A  robber! 
a  robber!"  and  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  footmen, 
dragged  him  up  to  his  feet.  Then,  as  they  stood  hold- 
ing him  tight  by  the  arms,  and  the  lights  flashed  on 
liis  face  so  that  they  saw  who  he  was,  the  old  coach- 
man exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Edwards ! "  in  great  surprise. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Atherstone  with  bitter  scorn,  "  this  is 
what  he  has  come  to,  a  common  thief." 

•*  A  thief !"  exclaimed  the  Malay,  furiously;  '*  you 
had  better  hav3  a  care  what  you  say,  Mr.  Atherstone ; 
you  know  very  well  what  I  was  doing  when  you  saw 
me  first." 

"You  were  opening  the  ebony  cabinet,"  he  an- 
swered; "pretty  conclusively  the  act  of  a  thief." 

"  Indeed,"  sneered  Edwards ;  "  I  believe  you  un- 
derstand perfectly  well  what  I  sought  for  there.*' 

"You  must  have  been  stealing  like  a  thief  into 
these  rooms  before  now,  or  you  would  not  have 
known  where  the  cabinet  stood.'' 

"And  if  I  have,  it  is  your  own  dishonesty  has 
driven  me  to  it." 

^'Scoundrel!"  exclaimed  Atherstone,  making  a 
menacing  movement  towards  him ;  then,  restraining 
himself,  he  said  more  calmly,  **  whatever  your  motive 
was,  you  have  broken  into  my  house  and  committed 
a  felony,  and  you  shall  have  yoiu*  fuU  measure  of 
punishment;  I  shall  screen  you  from  the  gaol  no 
longer." 

"  A  gaol — ^penal  servitude,"  said  Edwards,  slowly; 
"yc^  I  suppose  your  kind  offices  could  secure  me 
that  destiny  now.  Well,  the  prospect  is  not  pleasant, 
I  tiiink  the  time  has  arrived  when  you  and  I  might 
come  to  terms,  Mr.  Atherstone.  I  have  a  word  to  say 
to  you ;  you  had  better  send  these  servants  away." 

Hi^mphrey  turned  to  the  men  and  told  them  to 
leave  the  room.  The  butler  and  coachman  seemed 
very  unwilling  to  loose  their  hold  of  the  Malay. 

"  I  would  not  trust  him,  sir,  if  I  were  you,"  said 
Thorpe,  respectfully. 

"I  do  not  trust  him,"  said  Atherstone,  con- 
temptously,  "  but  I  can  defend  myself ;  go  out  and 
wait  in  the  corridor^  as  I  shall  require  you  later." 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 
The  servants  lei^b  the  room,  and  then  the  two  men  re- 
mained confronting  each  other,  the  Malay  like  a  tiger 
at  bay,  Atherstone  with  his  arms  folded,  haughty  and 
calm.  There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  minutes  while 
they  looked  fixedly  at  each  other,  and  then  Edwards 
spoke  in  quiet  measured  tones.  "  Mr.  Atherstone,  if 
I  had  succeeded  in  my  enterprise  to-night,  I  believe 
we  should  have  stoed  in  a  very  different  position  to 
each  other;  but  I  have  failed,  and  I  have  placed 
myself  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.     Ours  has  been  a 


long  struggle,  and  the  fortunes  of  war  hong  often 
on  a  word  or  a  look ;  but  you  hav©  gained  the  day — 
I  am  defeated,  and  I  admit  it.  If  I  am  convicted 
(as  I  can  be  by  the  evidence  of  your  servants)  of 
having  broken  into  your  house  and  attempted  a 
burglary,  I  know  the  penalty,  and  I  ^ave  no  doubt 
your  infiuence  would  be  successfully  exerted  to  make 
my  imprisonment  a  long  one,  but  it  would  not  be 
for  life,  and  when  I  came  out,  sooner  or  later,  the 
contest  would  begin  again ;  I  promise  you  that,  and 
you  may  guess  if  my  punishment  would  mitigate 
my  will  to  injure  you.  I  tell  you,  even  from  my 
prison  walls  I  would  find  means  to  make  your  life 
a  torture  to  you,  as  you  know  I  can.  Now  hear  me, 
and  weigh  my  words  well.  Nothing  but  my  own  wiU 
can  free  you  from  me  and  my  power  to  injure  you, 
and  that  will  I  am  ready  to  exercise  in  your  favour  if 
you  wUl  agree  to  my  conditions.  Instead  of  sending 
me  to  prison  now,  give  me  the  means  of  going  out  to 
Australia  with  my  wife  and  child,  and  a  sufficient 
sum  to  purchase  some  land  out  there  whereby  I  may 
make  a  home  and  a  provision  for  them  in  that  new 
country,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  to  leave  England 
at  once,  to  give  up  all  my  hopes,  and  never  to 
molest  you  more ;  you  shall  never  hear  my  voice  or 
see  my  face  again." 

A  gleam  of  pleasure  lighted  up  Humphrey's  face 
at  these  words,  and  he  stood  looking  at  the  Malay 
with  the  most  eager  anxiety.  "  I  might  consent,"  he 
said,  "  but  how  can  I  tell  that  you  will  keep  your 
word?" 

"I  will  give  you  any  pledge  you  may  like  to 
exact,"  said  Edwards;  "and  of  course  if  I  came 
back  you  could  still  call  me  te  account  for  thisnighf  s 
work ;  but  you  have  better  security  than  that>  for 
you  ought  to  see  that  as  matters  stand  it  is  now 
most  for  my  interest  to  make  a  home  out  there.  Life 
is  short,  it  is  no  use  squandering  half  of  it  on  the 
chance  of  gaining  an  advantage  in  the  end — a 
doubtful  chance  too  in  this  uncertain  world:  yon 
have  foiled  me  ^therto,  you  may  do  so  to  the  last. 
Give  me  money  enough  to  live  as  a  gentleman  in  the 
colonies,  and  I  wiU  cry  quits  and  harry  your  life  no 
more ;  I  shall  be  to  you  as  one  dead." 

The  man  was  evidently  in  earnest,  and  Ather- 
stone's  face  brightened  up  as  if  a  load  had  been 
removed  from  his  existence.  He  said  slowly  and 
distinctly,  '^  Edwards,  will  you  swear  to  meet  me  at 
Southampton  this  day  week  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Australia,  to  receive  from  me  such  a  sum 
as  wiU  accomplish  all  you  desire,  and  then  and  there 
to  depart  from  England  never  to  return — never  to 
send  back  your  child,  but  to  be  to  me — ^you  and  he 
and  all  belonging  to  you — as  though  you  were  dead, 
and  beyond  the  power  of  any  meeting  on  earth  ?" 

"  A  stringent  vow  and  a  comprehensive  one,  Mr. 
Atherstone,  but  I  make  it  j  let  the  .sum  you  bring 
me  satisfy  my  wishes,  and  we  shall  part  never  to 
meet  again." 
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**  It  shall  satisfy  you,"  said  Atherstone. 
"  Gt>od,  then  we  meet  at  Southampton  this  day 
week— a  ship  leaves  port  that  evening.     This  day 
week,  at  noon,  you  will  find  me  on  board  the  ship 
which  sails  the  same  afternoon." 

"It  is  well — then  are  you  free.'*  Atherstone 
walked  to  the  door,  threw  it  open,  and  called  out  to 
Thorpe  to  allow  the  Malay  to  leave  the  house  un- 
molested. The  servants  stood  back  to  let  him  go  free, 
and  slowly,  silently  the  midnight  intruder  passed 
out  of  Atherstone  Abbey  and  disappeared  among  the 
trees. 

It  was  evening,  a  few  days  after  that  on  which 
Colonel  Dysarb's  funeral  had  taken  place.     Una  was 
lying  on  the  sofa  in  a  little  boudeir  which  had  been 
given  up  to  her  use  at  Northcote  Manor,  looking 
very  wan  and  exhausted.      As  might  have  been  ex- 
'  pected,   the  shock  of  her  father's  death,  following 
so  quickly  on  the  suffering  she  had  imdergone  after 
her  interview  with  Atherstone,  had  tried  her  health 
very  severely.     Mr.  Northcote  had  carried  her  half 
insensible   into   the    house  when    he    brought  her 
from  Atherstone  Abbey,  and  she  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  weakness  and  prostration,   through  which 
she  had  been  unremittingly  nursed  by  lititle  WiU 
Northcote,   who  had   shown   that  in   spite   of  her 
eccentricities  she  could  be  admirably  thoughtful  and 
tender  in  times   of  emergency.     During  the  days 
which  had  elapsed  since  then,  Una  had  seen  no  one 
else  until  this   afternoon,    when  Mr.  Cunliffe  had 
asked  to  have  an  interview  with  her,  on  his  return 
home  from  the  funeral.     Una  had  herself  been  far 
too.  much  overwhelmed  and  bewildered  to  make  any 
plans  even  for  the  immediate  future,  and  she  was 
considerably    startled    when    she    found    that    her 
guardians  had  settled  everything  for  her  without 
even  consulting  her.      Mr.  Cunliffe   told  her   that 
Colonel  Dysart  had  charged  him  in  the  event  of  his 
death — the  suddenness  of  which  he  seemed  to  have 
anticipated — to  communicate  at  once  with  her  aunt. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Molyneux,  who  had  promised  him 
that  Una  should  have  a  home  with  her,  should  she 
unhappily  be  deprived  of  her  father's  care.      This 
had  been  done,  and  a  letter  had  been  received,  dic- 
tated by  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  written  apparently  by 
her  maid  or  companion,  expressing  a  wish  that  her 
niece  should  join  her  at  once,  as  she  was  just  leaving 
home  for  the  Continent,  where  she  wished  Una  to 
accompany  her,  and  ending  with  a  regret  that  she 
was  too  great  an  invalid  to  write  her  condolences 
with  her  own  hand. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Cunliffe  and  Mr. 
Northcote  had  agreed  that  Miss  Dysart  should  be 
taken  the  very  next  day  to  meet  her  aunt  in  London, 
and  Mr.  Cunliffe  himself  undertook  to  be  her  escort, 
as  he  had  only  left  his  affairs  in  town  in  order  to 
attend  Colonel  Dysart's  funeral  and  the  opening  of 
his  will,  and  he  was  anxious  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible.     His  duties  as  executor,  he  told  Una,  were 


veiy  simple,  for  the  colonel  had  left  everything  he 
possessed  in  the  werld  to  his  daughter,  and  Yale 
House  was  hers  on  a  lease  for  some  years,  where 
her  aunt  promised  to  reside  with  her  on  their  return 
to  England  in  three  months'  time.  Una  listened  to 
all  this,  her  eyes  dilating  with  a  look  of  terror,  and 
her  breath  coming  quick  and  short.  She  raised  her- 
self from  her  pillows  and  looked  anxiously  at  her 
guardian. 

"To-morrow,"  she  said,  in  a  weak,  tremulous 
voice,  **  must  I  go  quite  away  to-morrow  ?  Must  I 
leave '' 

The  name,  so  deeply  graven  on  her  heart,  was 
almost  on  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  utter  it,  only  her 
very  soul  seemed  to  die  within  her  at  the  thought 
that  she  was  about  to  be  borne  out  of  reach  of 
Humphrey  Atherstone,  just  when,  at  the  most  solemn 
moment  of  her  life,  the  conviction  had .  forced  itself 
upon  her,  that  to  be  separated  from  him  was  to  lose 
for  ever  all  earthly  hope  or  joy;  a  crimson  flush 
dyed  her  white  cheek  as  her  faltering  words  ceased 
in  sudden  silence ;  but  the  shrewd  lawyer  needed  no 
outward  expression  of  the  thoughts  he  could  read  so 
easily ;  he  had  long  since  foreseen  what  Una  Dysart's 
destiny  was  likely  to  be,  and  in  his  new  position  as 
her  guflurdian,  he  rejoiced  at  the  prospect;  for 
although  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  there  was  some 
secret  to  be  concealed,  and  probably  to  be  regretted, 
in  Humphrey  Atherstone's  life,  he  had  yet  too  much 
confidence  in  his  intrinsic  nobleness,  not  to  feel 
satisfied  that  the  happiness  of  the  woman  he  loved 
would  be  very  safe  in  his  hands. 

Cunliffe's  kindly  nature  was  moved  at  Una's 
piteous  tones,  and  taking  her  hand  in  both  his  own 
he  bade  her  trust  him  that  all  would  be  well. 

"  You  must  go  to-morrow,  dear  child ;  for  we  are 
bound  to  follow  the  arrangement  that  has  been  made 
for  you;  but  Cannes,  where  I  beUeve  your  aunt 
means  to  winter,  is  not  quite  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  spring  will  find  you  again  at  Yale  House 
amongst  your  friends,  I  hope.  For  my  part,  I  tell 
you  fairly,  I  do  not  mean  to  go  back  to  Aiystralia 
till  I  have  seen  you  settled  in  a  home  of  your  own« 
and  a  home  worth  having,  too." 

Una  could  not  answer.  She  let  her  hand  lie  in 
his,  fully  appreciating  his  kindness;  but  her  finer 
sense  revolted  at  all  thought  of  earthly  happiness 
and  love,  while  yet  the  shadow  of  her  father's  new- 
made  grave  lay  dark  and  cold  upon  her  life ;  and 
this,  too,  Mr.  Cunliffe  understood.  After  a  few  more 
words  respecting  the  arrangements  of  their  journey 
next  day,  he  told  her  to  try  and  get  a  good  nighf  s 
rest,  and  left  her.  Una  turned  her  face  to  the  waU, 
and  her  thoughts  went  back  to  their  weary  brooding 
over  the  sad  death-scene,  when,  from  the  dying  Hps, 
went  out  the  name  of  the  unforgotten  love  of  youth, 
to  be  the  last  utterance  of  the  world-worn  man. 
Had  her  gentle  mother  heard  in  the  far  unseen  the 
voice  that  his  child  should  hear  no  more  ?  liad  she 
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come  to  meet  him  on  the  thireehold  of  the  strange 
new  life  ?  only  on  such  images  as  those  could  Una 
bear  to  dwell  as  yet^  and  while  she  lay  pondering 
over  the  Tanished  past,  and  feeling  as  if  she  would 
never  again  come  out  of  the  death-gloom  which 
surrounded  her  to  look  her  future  in  the  faoe»  she 
heard'  steps  approaching  her  door.  Well  she  knew 
the  light  tread  of  Will  Norihcote's  little  feet,  and 
she  turned  to  greet  her,  as  she  came  in,  with  a  faint 
smile  of  pleasure  on  her  sad  face,  for  Will's  sympathy 
and  tenderness  had  heen  her  chief  solace  in  the  dark 
days  through  which  she  had  been  passing,  a  real 
affection  subsisted  between  them  now.  The  g^irl 
came  forward  impetuously,  and  flung  herself  on  a 
seat  by  the  side  of  her  couch. 

*'  Oh,  Una !  you  can't  think  how  miserable  I  feel ; 
everything  seems  so  gloomy ;  life  is  se  changed  from 
what  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  I  am  to  lose 
you  to-morrow !  the  best  comfort  I  have." 


"  Dear  Will,  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  more  of  a 
burden  than  a  comfort  to  you  of  late ;  but  I  hope  and 
trust  I  shall  soon  be  back  again.  I  dread  going 
away  so  much  that  I  quite  dizig  to  my  aunt's 
promise  to  bring  me  home  to  Yale  House  in  three 
or  four  months." 

"Yes — and  how  many  changes  may  we  not 
see  in  three  months !  there  are  only  too  many  as 
it  is." 

'*  Are  there  any  changes  beyond  those  that  have 
happened  to  me.  Will?"  asked  Una,  looking  alarmed, 
for  her  thoughts  flew  instantly  to  Humphrey,  with  a 
vagpie  dread  of  what  might  have  befallen  him  since 
the  mournful  night  when  they  parted. 

"Indeed,  there  are— there  is  to  be  a  complete 
revolution  at  Yalehead.  Settle  yourself  comfortably 
among  your  pillows,  Una,  and  I  will  tell  yon  all 
about  it." 

{To  U  coniiiitted.) 


TIME  STEALS  AWAY. 


{YE  1  if  yea  mark  the  sunny  ground. 

Where  now  the  maypole-shade  may  fall. 
It  soon  will  wheel  a  span  around. 
While  seeming  not  to  go  at  all. 
I  know  not  hew  the  time  is  flown 

Since  you  and  I  met  here  one  May : 
A  day  of  rest,  a  season  bleat. 
For  oh !  how  time  will  steal  away. 

WhUe  once  our  evening  mirth  began. 

The  candle's  glossy  stem  was  tall. 
But  soon  burnt  down,  a  long  half-span. 

Though  seeming  not  to  sink  at  all. 
The  time  is  gone,  I  know  not  how. 

Since  there  we  gathered,  young  and  gay, 
In  nights  of  joys,  with  merry  noise. 

For  oh !  how  lifetime  steals  away. 


The  winterbome,  when  o'er  the  dell 

The  spring  was  green,  was  flowing  fa«t» 
And  then  fell  dry,  but  who  can  tell 

What  day  and  hour  it  ran  its  last  ? 
I  know  not  how  the  time  has  fled 

Since  there,  with  you,  I  flung  the  hay 
In  youth's  gay  pride,  in  hope's  fair  tide. 

For  oh  !  how  lifetime  steals  away. 

As  when  the  ship  goes  under  sail 

Far  out>  before  the  sounding  beach. 
And  while  we  hear  some  friend's  new  tale 

She  sinks  beyond  our  eyesight's  reach. 
So  time  has  gone,  I  know  not  how. 

Since  we  had  picnics  on  the  bay — 
The  happy  year,  the  summer  dear. 

Of  time  that  softly  steals  away. 


COMFORTABLE    WORDS.— VIIL 


ftHOET  BSADIN6S  70ft  THB  SICK-ROOM.      BT  THE  BEV.   GORDON   CALTHROP,   M.A.,  VICAR  OP  ST.  AUGTJfiTDIB^S, 
HIGHBURT  ;    AND   SELECT  PREACHER  TO  THE  I7NIVER8ITY   OF   CAICBBIDGB. 

"The  Spirit  helpeth  our  inflnnities':  fcr  we  know  not  what  we  Bhonld  pray  for  as  we  ought:  bat  the  Spirit  itself  Boaketh 
interceflsion  for  xa  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  ntt6red."-~Boin.  Tiii.  26. 


JCH  is  said  nowadays  against  prayer. 
It  may  be  questioned,  howeverp 
whether  Christians  are  greatly  affected 
or  even  troubled  by  such  objections. 
To  them,  prayer  is  a  necessity  of  their 
existence.  They  can  no  more  help  praying,  than 
they  can  help  breathing.  "Behold,  he  prayeth," 
ivas  said  by  the  Lord  Himself  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
In  one  sense,  of  course,  Saul  had  been  for  many 


years  a  man  of  prayer.  He  had  never  neglected 
the  stated  seasons  of  devotion.  His  petitions  had 
been  long,  fervent,  earnest.  But  they  had  not  been 
the  utterances  of  a  soul  alive  unto  Ciod.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  Saul  draws  the  breath  of  spiritual 
life;  and  the  words  "He  prayeth,"  have  a  sig- 
nificance as  applied  to  him,  which  they  never 
possessed  before. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  every  ChnstiaiL 
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**  He  prajeth;  he  will  oontiiiae  to  pray ;  he  must 
pray." 

They  tell  us  that  we  expect*  by  these  requests  of 
ours,  to  change  the  purposes  of  the  unchangeable 
God;  to  interfere  with  the  regular  operation  of 
His  laws ;  to  bring  about  results  which  fie  never 
in  the  first  instance  intended  should  come  to 
pass. 

The  charge  is  absurd.  We  expect  nothing  of 
the  kind.  God,  we  are  very  well  aware,  will 
grant  nothing  but  what  He  had  all  along  intended 
to  bestow.  God  always  inspires  the  petition  with 
which  He  purposes  to  comply.  Besides,  we  never 
ask  unconditionally.  We  cannot  trust  our  own 
judgment  about  ourselves.  It  seems  to  us  that 
health  is  better  for  us  than  sickness ;  prosperity 
than  adversity;  joy  than  sorrow;  competence  thim 
poverty.  But  it  may  not  be  so :  we  refer  then 
the  matter  to  our  heavenly  Father.  Asking,  we 
ask  in  submission.  Our  petitions  are  always 
qualified  with—"  If  it  be  Thy  will." 

Again,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  Church  is  a 
&mily.  But  what  sort  of  fitmily  would  that  be, 
where  there  is  no  openness  of  communication? 
where  the  children  must  not  make  a  request  of 
their  fiEkther  P  Surely  it  were  better  to  encourage 
them  to  speak,  if  only  that  an  opportunity  might 
be  offered  of  showing  them  the  ignorance  and  folly 
of  their  requests.  And  yet  again,  we  remember 
that  asking  is  only  a  part  of  prayer,  and  perhaps 
the  least  important  part.  In  prayer  we  speak  to 
Qod,  but  we  have  many  things  to  say,  as  well  as 
many  things  to  ask.  We  have  thanks  to  render 
and  praises  to  offer.  There  are  acts  of  adoration ; 
humble  pouring  out  of  our  hearts  before  God. 
God  is  to  be  blessed  for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  as 
well  as  for  what  He  has  done  for  us.  "  We  praise 
Thee;  we  bless  Thee;  we  worship  Thee;  we 
glorify  Thee;  we  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy 
great  glory,  0  Lord  God,  heavenly  King;  God 
the  Father  Almighty." 

But  enough  about  objections.  Let  us  see  what 
the  apostle  says  in  the  text  about  prayer. 

We  have  "infirmities."  Yes;  it  requires  but 
little  self-knowledge  to  make  that  discovery, 
though  it  requires  much  self-knowledge  to  make 
us  rely  upon  something  altogether  out  of  our- 
selves. In  consequence  of  our  infirmity,  we  know 
not  what  to  pray  for.     And  when  we  do  know 


what  is  wanted,  the  difficulty  is,  to  ask  for  it  in 
the  manner  which  is  suitable.  But  a  Helper  is 
provided  for  us.  "The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infir- 
mities." 

Of  the  three  Persons  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity,  the  Spirit  is  that  One  who  oomes  closest 
to  us.  It  is  He  who  binds  us  to  Christ,  as  Christ 
binds  us  to  the  eternal  Father.  The  Spirit  then, 
entering  into  our  inmost  being,  inspires  all  holy 
thoughts,  all  good  desires,  all  lofty  aspirations. 
Those  things  do  not  spring  up  in  us  spontaneously. 
They  come  from  Him.  From  Him  originate  those 
desires  after  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  Qod,  and 
the  love  of  God,  an4  the  possession  of  God— of 
which  we  are  occasionally  conscious.  But  these  are 
often  such  as  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
express  in  words.  Language  is  too  imperfect  a 
vehicle  to  convey  certain  sentiments  of  the  soul, 
especially  in  relation  to  Gk>d.  Try  to  put  the  senti- 
ment into  words,  and  you  vulgarise  it.  Tou  feel 
then  that  you  would  ratiber  not  talk  about  it.  There 
it  is,  and  you  are  conscious  of  it ;  but  the  moment 
you  endeavour  to  embody  it  in  human  speech,  the 
thing  is  lost.  Now,  these  feelings  are,  "groanings 
that  cannot  be  uttered."  They  cannot  be  clothed 
in  words.  And  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  us,  and 
making,  as  it  were,  common  cause  with  us,  be- 
comes our  Intercessor,  and  obtains  acceptance 
before  the  throne  of  heaven,  for  these  inarticu- 
late longings  after  God,  which  He  has  Himself 
inspired. 

Perhaps,  too,  we  may  gather  another  le^^on  out 
of  the  words.  It  not  uufrequently  happens,  in 
times  of  sickness  and  of  sorrow,  that  the  thoughts 
cannot  be  collected  for  definite  and  articulate 
petition.  The  body  is  too  weak;  the  patient  is 
too  exhausted  even  to  think.  Then  a  friend, 
praying  by  our  beside,  greatly  helps  us.  But 
sometimes  sick  people  get  past  even  that.  A 
single  text,  a  verse  of  a  hymn — is  all  that  they  can 
bear.  And  sometimes  sorrow  is  so  crushing  that 
prayer,  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  utterance,  seems 
an  impossibility ;  all  that  the  heart  is  capable  of 
is  an  agonised  groan.  But  in  both  these  cases 
God  is  the  object  of  the  inarticulate  desire.  And 
these  dumb  feelings  rising  up  towards  heaven  are, 
be  it  remembered,  the  result  of  His  work  who 
helpeth  our  infirmities,  and  are  lovingly,  tenderly, 
accepted  by  our  Gk)d  and  Father  in  Christ. 
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LOST    LOXJI. 


PART  I. 


fHE  Bun  shone  brightly^  and  the  bmls 
sang  in  the  leafy  trees;  everything 
looked  green  and  fresh^  and  Loui 
thought  that  if  mamma  or  little  sister 
were  with  her,  she  wonld  be  the  hap- 
piest child  in  the  world.  As  it  was,  even 
among^  the  loyely  flowers,  and  all  the  new  sights 
and  sounds,  she  felt  strange  and  lonely.  Loni  had 
never  been  in  the  real  free  coontry  before;  her  life  had 
been  spent  in  a  large  town,  with  an  occasional  visit 
to  some  crowded  watering-place.  Of  late,  however, 
she  had  grown  pale  and  delic  ite,  and  change  of  air 
and  scene  being  considered  necessary,  it  was  decided 
to  send  her  to  her  uncle's  house.  With  a  child's 
natural  love  of  variety,  Loui  was  pleased  at  first 
with  the  idea,  but  when  she  began  to  realise  the 
pain  of  parting  from  friends  and  going  off  alone  into 
an  untried  world,  amongst  unknown  relatives,  her 
timid  little  heart  sank.  After  a  pleasant  journey, 
she  was  kindly  received  by  her  aunt,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  her  cousins  showed  her  all  over  the  place, 
and  were  much  amused  by  her  astonishment  and 
delight  with  things  which  to  them  were  so  common. 
Her  great  pleasure  was  to  follow  them  about  through 
the  fields,  the  garden,  or  the  poultry-yard ;  but,  if 
even  for  a  moment  left  by  herself,  everything  became 
a  terror — the  cattle,  the  watch-dog,  the  very  fowl  she 
would  have  gone  any  distance  to  avoid.  Her  cousins, 
Bobert  and  James,  laughed  at  her  fears,  and  even 
tried  to  increase  them,  by  telling  dreadful  stories 
of  wicked  cows  and  mad  dogs,  till  the  dread  of 
meeting  such  animals  made  her  life  quite  miserable. 
Charlotte,  who  was  a  little  older  than  Loui,  re- 
garded her  timidity  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
not  being  able  to  believe  that  any  girl  of  her  age 
could  really  fear  quiet  creatures  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  all  her  life,  considered  it  as  a 
species  of  affectation.  Yet  Charlotte  was  not  an  ill- 
natured  girl,  though  she  lacked  that  amiability  and 
true  refinement  of  nature  which  can  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  regard  them  tenderly,  even 
without  having  experienced  the  same.  Her  aunt 
indeed  made  more  allowance  for  the  timid  child,  and 
remarked  that  '*  she  wonld  lose  all  these  silly  fears 
after  a  little ;  that  she  was  delicate  and  nervous,  and 
must  not  be  frightened." 

One  day  it  happened  that  her  cousins  were  busy, 
and  thinking  it  a  pity  Loui  should  be  shut  up  in  the 
house  when  the  sun  shone  so  brightly  and  the  air 
was  so  pleasant,  her  aunt  proposed  that  she  should 
go  to  a  cottage  a  short  way  off,  and  inquire  about  a 
poor  old  woman  who  had  been  ill.  ''Your  Uncle," 
she  said,  "  will  see  you  across  the  fields,  then  you  will 
only  have  the  lane  by  yourself^  and  coming  back,  old 


Mary's  grandson  will  walk  with  you  as  far  as  the 
stile,  and  I  will  send  the  boys  to  meet  yon  there." 

Loui  was  glad  of  this  arrangement;  she  liked  going 
to  see  old  Mary;  she  Uked  the  pretty  fields  and  the 
walk  with  her  uncle,  who  was  always  kind,  and  talked 
about  her  mother.  She  was  quite  at  home  with  him, 
and  feared  no  dangers  in  his  company.  The  green 
lane,  even  by  herself,  was  ezgoyable,  for  the  cottage 
stood  in  sight ;  the  air  was  balmy,  the  sun  bright,  and 
the  wild  fiowers  so  fragrant  and  beautiful  that  the 
little  girl  felt  all  her  nervous  tenors  fiy  off  like 
troubled  dreams  in  the  moming^s  lightb  She  sat  a 
good  while  with  the  old  woman,  and  at  length  re- 
membering that  her  oovsins  might  be  waiting  at  the 
stile,  asked  Mary  to  allow  her  little  grandson  to  see 
her  part  of  the  way  back ;  but  the  boy  was  oat  herd- 
ing, and  not  likely  to  return  for  some  hoars.  The 
old  woman  wished  she  was  able  to  go  herself,  bat  was 
too  lame,  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  Loui  bat  to 
call  up  her  best  courage,  and  set  off  alone. 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  to  fear;  the  lane  was 
safe ;  only  two  fields  were  to  be  eroesed^  and  she  had 
often  been  assured  that  the  cattle  were  perfectly 
harmless;  so  with  a  tolerably  oheerfol  face  she  bade 
Mary  good-bye,  and  set  out.  The  sun  was  just  sink- 
ing behind  the  distant  hUl,  throwing  slanting  lays 
across  her  path;  the  solemn  hush  of  twilight  was 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  gay  songs  of  the 
birds  and  the  hum  of  the  bees.  It  was  a  pleasant 
summer  evening,  and  Loui  went  on  bravely  up  the 
pretty  lane,  where  the  flowers  were  already  beginning 
to  close  their  petaJs  for  the  night.  So  far,  she  could 
hear  the  seund  of  carts  on  the  high  road,  of  distant 
voices,  and  the  hum  of  busy  life ;  but  having  passed 
the  little  gate  which  led  into  Hke  fields*  theee  welcome 
noises  were  no  more  distinguishable,  and  the  timid 
child  began  to  feel  herself  utterly  alone,  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  aid,  in  that  g^reat  wide  range  of 
fields,  inhabited  only  by  herds  of  cattle,  as  terrible  to 
her  excited  imagination  as  droves  of  wild  buffaloes 
on  foreign  prairies.  Thus,  conjuring  up  all  kinds  of 
ideal  fears,  whUe  memory  brought  back  the  stories  she 
had  heard  of  savage  bulls  and  mad  dogs,  she  went 
on,  trembling  at  evezy  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and  keep- 
ing close  to  the  hedges ;  her  one  star  of  hope  being 
the  stile,  where  she  expected  to  meet  her  cousins. 

Meantime,  Bobert  and  James  having  come  home, 
their  mother  sent  them  with  Charlotte  according  to 
promise  to  meet  Loui  They  arrived  first  at  the 
appointed  place,  and  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  stilew 
saw  their  little  cousin  come  cautiously  creeping  along 
the  hedge,  afraid  to  look  up,  lest  she  should  encounter 
some  unknown  enemy. 

Bobert  burst  out  laughing,  and  proposed  to  hide 
himself  near  and  imitate  the  roar  ef  a  cow. 
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"  What  a  jolly  fright  she  would  be  in/'  he  said. 

"  Toa'd  better  not !"  replied  Charlotte,  doabtfnlly^ 
"mamma  might  be  angry.  Kot  that  I  think  it  would 
frighten  Loni  at  aU,  she  only  tiiinks  it  pfetty  to 
seem  afraid  of  eTerything." 

"  Oh  I  but  it  would,"  replied  James;  *'  and  if  she 
runs  off  to  the  next  hedge,  I'll  get  behind  it  and 
bark  like  a  dog;  then  I  wonder  where  she'll  go.  You 
know,  Charlotte,  if  she  gets  into  too  great  a  fix,  we 
can  appear  any  minute  and  protect  her." 

Accordingly  as  Loui  glided  along,  trying  to  make 
her  footsteps  inaudible,  a  loud  unnatural  roar  sounded 
closd  beside  her,  making  her  heart  beat  so  violently 
that  she  stood  stiU  a  moment  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
then  renturing  to  look  round,  and  not  seeing  any- 
thing near,  teok  courage  to  make  her  escape  to  the 
next  field.  Again  gliding  on  dose  to  the  hedge,  with 
limbs  tottering  and  nerves  quivering  after  the  last 
start,  she  heard  at  her  very  ear  a  sharp  bark,  fol- 
lowed by  an  angry  growL  Turning  suddenly,  without 
knowing  or  caring  in  what  direction,  the  frightened 
child  ran  at  full  speeu  e'jross  the  wide  field,  terror 
giving  her  an  unnatural  strength  'and  energy.  The 
boys  started  up  from  their  lurking-places  and  ran 
too,  shontin^to  their  cousin  to  stop;  but  it  was  use- 
less. Believing  she  was  followed  by  a  mad  dog,  and 
that  the  footsteps  and  cries  proceeded  from  a  party 
of  men  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  dangerous  animal, 
she  redoubled  her  speed.  On.  on,  blind,  panting, 
breathless  with  terror,  through  a  second  gap  and 
across  another  field. 

Charlotte,  who  still  sat  on  the  stile,  at  first  an 
amused  spectator  of  the  scene,  now  shrieked  to  her 
brothers,  "  Oh  I  stop  her !-— do  stop  her !  she  is  dose 
to  the  edge  of  the  great  quarry ;  and  will  never  see 
it !"  Then  the  light  seemed  to  l^ave  her  eyes ;  she 
grew  deadly  pale,  as  her  little  cousin  dashing  madly 
on  to  the  very  verge  of  the  predpice,  suddenly  dis- 
appeared from  view.  The  boys  strained  every  nerve  in 
pursuit,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  they  could  neither  over- 
take nor  stop  her,  and  their  warnings  of  danger  were 
unheard  or  unheeded.    Yet  so  near  were  they  to  the 


place  that  they  could  see  her  totter  on  the  edge  in  a 

vaih  effort  to  draw  back,  and  then  fall  forward  over 

the  open  chasm.     Belaxing  their  speed,  they  tried  to 

,recover  breath,  and  tremblingly  approached  the  fatal 

spot;  and  there,  far  down  on  a  heap  of  stones,  lay 

something,  indistinct  in  shape  and  colour.    How  still 

it  lay !  not  a  cry —not  even  a  moan  was  to  be  heard. 

The  twilight  had  increased  rapidly  by  this  time, 

but  light  enough  .still  remained  to  show  where  that 

small  inanimate  form  slept  on  its  stony  bed. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"THE    QTJIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

262.  How  many  times  does  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  occur  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  ? 

263.  Give  the  passage  where  we  read  for  the  lad 
time  of  Samaria. 

264.  Name  a  few  individuals  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Lord  was  with  them. 

265.  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye 
be  established;  believe  His  prophets,  so  shall  ye 
prosper."  On  what  occasion  and  by  whom  were 
these  words  spoken  ? 

266.  On  what  occasion,  and  for  what  reason,  did 
St.  Peter  request  the  Lord  Jesus  to  leave  him  ? 

267.  Give  the  words  of  the  Saviour  which  contain 
the  earliest  intimation  of  His  crudfixion. 

268.  St.  Peter,  shortly  after  the  Lord's  ascension, 
identifies  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  promised  Messiali 
in  three  ways.     Give  them. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  592. 

248.  In  both  Matt  iv.  16  and  Luke  i.  79  it  is  used 
in  a  spiritual  sense. 

249.  See  Ps.  Ivi.  3. 

250.  "  I  will,"  said  Jesus  shortly  before  His  death, 
"pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  cmoiher 
Comferter"  (John  xiv.  16). 

251.  Jer.  xvii.  13. 

252.  Ahaz  (Isa.  vii.  14). 

253.  James  iv.  6 ;  Prov.  iii.  34. 
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2  Sam.  xzi.  10. 
[HE  watdied  above  the  dead.    Though  vain 
the  task. 
She    watched    'neath    noontide    sun,    'mid 
evening  dew; 
Though  they  would  never  give  her  thanks,  she 
knew. 
She  never  stooped  e'en  such  reward  to  ask. 
She  loved  them,  and  had  lost.     Let  others  bask 
In  life's  glad  hours  and  quaff  its  rosy  stream ; 
Hers  but  upon  a  happy  past  to  dream. 


And  moralise  above  the  empty  flask. 
So  have  I  seen  beside  some  narrow  bed 

The  silent  mourner  pause,  and  linger  still 

When  evening  brought  her  shadows  down  the  hill« 
As  they  would  commune  with  the  restful  dead. 
As  though  they  felt  a  half  instinctive  dread 

Homeward  to  turn,  and  note  the  vacant  chair : 

So  ever  day  by  day  they  hover  there, 
Where  rests  in  death  the  well-belovM  head. 
While  points  the  cross  to  joys  from  earth  for  ever 
fled.  C.  M.  D. 
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North  Sufforddiire  _ . .  o  7  o 
M'  -  y    a    5    a 

R  .    o    a    o 

T  r 

d    X  10   o 
A  a 


5    9 
4    6 


W.  J.   Davidson,    zaj.   High 
Street,  Gateshead  ..    .. 
Frank  Midwinter,  Burslem..    o  zz 
M.  A..  The  Graiif e       ..     ..03 

E.  L.  Matthew.  Bull  Point  . .    o  Z4 

F.  P.  S.  Yeatman.  Shawfield, 

Bromley,  Kent o    5 

J.  Shipley  Slipper.  Islington 


.    8  16    I 

.036 
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r- 
r- 

.    o    6   « 
\, 
.    o    $   a 


o  zx    7 


xnoreland      .     ..    _.      , 
Two    Little  Ciris   (Sitters). 

Lee      e  to  o 

H.  R.  S.  Caariiii.3Z9.GosweU 

Road,  Islington      ,.     . .    o  zo   0 
Jiam  H.  Buitrea.  Poplar 
Place.  LozeOs  Street.  Bir- 

xnimrham o    s   6 

J.  M..  Worcestershire  . .    . .    o    at 

A  Little  Sunbeam 040 

Tom  Taykv,  Codaor,  Derby- 
shire     o  13   1 

Frederick    R.    V«es     tza, 
Sheriock     Street.      Bir- 

W.  H.<5ulter  and'o.  Mai^*! 
den,     XT,      Bl 
Street.  Leeds 


o    •  « 


060 


Mary  Knight,  zz,  Lyme 
Street,  Camden  Road. 
Camden  Town 033 

Miss  M.  Bagssaw.  so,  St. 
Mary's  Road.  Cananbary 
Square,  N o  >3    9 

J.    Ifsobee,     Bascot    Villas, 

Stratford,  Essex     . .     . .    o    <    0 

S.  H.,  F.  W.,  and  E.  T.      ..030 

K.  Wing,  Dovar     050 

Sarah  Eaton     050 

Florrie  Chapman.  The  Elzzts. 
Chrislon.  Weston-cuper- 
Mare,  Somersetshire     . .    o  zx    4 

E.  E.  B.,  and  E.  J.  &.  Wan- 
tage. Berks      o    9    o 

Henry  Willis,  a^  Alderaoa 
Road,  Highfields.  Shef- 
field      050 

AThanksgiving.C.M..Leeds    o  zo    o 

E.      Gilbnt,    Mare    Street. 

N.E.    ..     .. o  to    o 

T.  Powell.  Esq o    s    ^ 

Martha  Guv.  99.  Harrogate 

Street.  Wknn o    s    0 

Miss  JuHa  Huan.  Honlev 
Street,  HaU  Lane.  \Jk^- 

M.  SITandRCnythLtzU^    030 


Walter  B.  Gallon.  53.  C 

Farm  Road.  N.W 

W.  Martin  and  Friouis,  Red- 

mth     o 

Miss   Green    and    Friezida. 

Deal     o 

F.   Farm    Gia,    Gen.    I^o•t 

OflSce.  Malta i 

A.  C,  Bridgnorth o 

A.  S.  F.,  ^kenhead    ..     ..     o 
Miss    McFhail.    Cknlochay 

House,    Thillia.     Ptrdi- 

shire o 

Janie  Unswortii.  za.  DoMn 

Road.  Tavistock  _^    ..    o 
George  Huttt.  fun., 

Joyce,  near  Nod 


o    a    o 
o  ra    6 

0  z     y 
036 

1  za    9 
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J    « 
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Carried ffrward  £i<m  19    o  £t^ffo_%_to 

Being  amounts  received  up  to  and  on  z8M  May,  1874, 

The  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  outstanding  subscriptions  not  later  than  the  loth  July,  1874. 

Note— Amount  acknowledged  in  Second  List  as  from  John  YuiUe,  High  Street,  Frome,  should  hare  been  from  John  Yuille,  High  Street.  Intia 
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{Drawn  by  J.  N.  Lbs.) 


THE    YOUNG. 


S  I,  in  Bommer's  driest  weather, 

Sought  some  friends,  by  long-known  ways, 
I  fondly  lingered  in  a  village. 
My  abode  in  early  days ; 
VOL.  rx. 


And  there  were  bending  street  and  road, 
And  there  the  springing  water  flowed 
By  door  on  door,  at  which  of  yore 
The  many  houses  showed  the  young. 

4.60 
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THE  QUIVER. 


There  some,  once  playsomc,  now  were  work-worn. 

Through  long  years  becoming  old ; 
And  others,  leaving  sad  ontlivers. 

Now  passed  years  they  no  more  toM. 
As  men  were  working  on  the  lands. 
At  home  the  mothers  plied  their  hands ; 
And  on  the  way  to  work  or  play 
The  houses  still  sent  forth  their  young. 

The  bells  were  ringing  o*er  a  wedding 
That  had  made  two  households  kin. 

And  some  were  mourning  for  a  maiden 
That  no  love  can  ever  win. 


And  one  young  man  had  loft  his  door. 
To  plough  the  sea  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  this  seemed  all  the  houses'  call — ' 
"'Tis  thus  we  still  send  forth  our  young." 

And,  oh  !  that  many  sweet  foreweeninga 

Of  our  life  should  flit  so  soon. 
As  hope's  so-seeming  year  of  sunshine 
Shortens  to  a  fleeting  moon, 
While  8«me  youth's  face  foreshows  good  da}'s, 
And  blissful  are  some  maiden's  ways. 
In  girl  or  bby,  for  grief  or  joy. 
The  houses  still  send  forth  their  young. 

W.B. 


AGAINST    HERSELF. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "TIIE  TROUBLES  OP  CnATTY  AND  MOLLY,"   "THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KENSINOTOX," 

"QUEEN   MADGE,"   ETC. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
MAQQIB   WBITE8   A   LOVE-LETTER. 

I^AGGHB!"  exclaimed  Hetty  in  astonish- 
ment when  she  saw  her,  "  what  can  be 
the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  Margaret  answered  with 
lips  that  quivered;  and  the  day  went 
The  old  man  came  home;  the  sit- 
ting was  given,  and  the  picture  progressed. 
The  nert  day  and  the  next  passed  on,  Mar- 
garet read  to  Miss  Charlotte  (Charley  had  gone)  and 
gave  her  lessons.  '  She  looked  out  for  more  pupils, 
and  obtained  thom;  she  worked  hard,  and  she 
waited. 

"What  has  become  of  Bowden?"  the  old  man 
asked  when  nearly  a  week  had  gone  by. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  answered,  and  her  head 
drooped. 

A  letter  came  that  evening  from  Herbert,  and 
when  the  old  man  had  read  it,  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  in  anger,  and  then  he  wrote  two 
letters, the  one  to  his  nephew  and  the  other,  Margaret 
saw  with  surprise  when  she  looked  at  the  envelope, 
was  addressed  to  Stephen  Bowden.  Her^face  grew 
paler  still  when  she  saw  it, 

"Daddy,  tell  me  what  you  have  written  to  Mr. 
Bowden  about." 

"  About  some  business,  Maggie." 
"But  what  business?    oh,  daddy  dear!    do  tell 
me. 

"It  is  about  something  we  talked  of  the  other 
might — you  will  know  soon,"  he  replied,  and  with 
that  answer  she  had  to  be  content. 

She  went  into  the  studio  after  she  had  wished  her 
father  good  night,  and  stayed  there  to  think.  It 
was  a  little  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  hung  with 
sketches,  and  attempts  that  had  been  failures.  On 
chairs  or  convenient  hooks,  were  bits  of  drapery  with 
Vfhich  to  drape  a  model,  or  make  up  a  picturesque 


dummy,  and  here  was  on  old  easel,  and  there  a  broken 
palette,  some  worn-out  brushes  and  bits  of  thick  draw- 
ing paper  on  which  she  had  tried  her  colours,  and  in 
a  comer  was  on  old  rocking-chair,  in  which  from  a 
child  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seating  herself 
to  think  over  some  pleasure,  or  trouble,  or  some 
new  design  for  a  picture,  or  strange  effect  of  light  or 
colour.  She  seated  herself  in  it  now  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  rose  and  put  the  candle  in  a  more  safe 
position,  and  found  a  little  low  footstool  cotered 
with  brightly^worked  wool,  made  to  constitute  a 
detail  in  some  fancied  painting,  and  sitting  on  that 
sh^  stretched  oat  her  arms  over  a  faded  old  otto- 
man that  stood  in  the  window,  and  leaning  down 
her  face,  sobbed  and  cried  softly  to  herself.  So  much 
for  Margaret  Ashbury's  pride ! 

"  Oh,  how  unhappy  I  am  I  oh,  how  foolish  I  was, 
my  darling — my  kind  old  darling  ! — ^to  think  I  could 
have  acted  so  foolishly ! "  she  said,  as  she  brought 
herself  face  to  face  with  her  own  sorrow  in  the  little 
studio,  with  no  one  to  hear  her,  and  only  the  faint 
sound  of  the  flickering  candle  on  the  shelf  disturbing 
the  silence  round  her.  What  was  she  to  do?  He 
would  never  come  back  unless  she  retracted  her  words 
and  asked  him ;  she  knew  that.  "  And  h^  was  quitfi 
right  too,"  she  said.  "  I  must  have  appeared  in  a 
horrible  light  to  him :  he  was  quite  right."  She  rose 
and  wiped  her  tear-stained  eyes,  and  pushed  back  the 
soft  fair  hair  from  her  forehead,  went  to  a  cupboard 
and  found  some  writing-materials.  Then  she  took 
the  candle  from  the  shelf,  and  putting  it  on  the  otto- 
man, sat  down  on  the  stool  again,  and  resting  her 
paper  on  the  hard  side  of  a  book,  wrote  her  peni- 
tential love-letter.  Surely  it  would  bring  him  back. 
She  kissed  it  when  it  was  done,  as  many  a  woman 
has  kissed  a  letter  before  her,  aad  thought  tvhat  a 
happy  bit  of  paper  it  was,  that  it  would  find  its  way 
into  his  hands.  Tes,  surely  it  would  bring  him 
back.     She  had  told  him  how  bitterly  she  regrette<i 
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her  hasty  words,  and  explained  about  Charley  as 
well  aa  she  could,  and  told  him  how  much  she  loved 
him  (Stephen),  and  .how  she  would  not  make  him 
angry  for  the  world— no !  not  for  twenty  werlds ;  and 
how  she  longed  for  a  word  from  him  to  tell  her  she 
was  again,  what  at  heart  she  had  never  for  a  moment 
failed  to  be,  his  Margaret.  It  was  a  letter  such  as 
a  woman  like  Margaret,  who  was  no  ordinary  love- 
sick girl,  can  only  write  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime. 
It  cost  her  many  a  tear,  and  her  hand  shook  as  she 
wrote  it ;  but  for  all  that  she  meant  it,  every  word, 
and  had  no  false  feeling  in  the  matter.  She  ought 
to  be  humble,  she  thought ;  «nd  she  had  been  wrong, 
and  ought  to  own  it;  and  she  did  love  him  dearly,  as 
she  ought  to  love  the  man  who  was  to  be  her  hus- 
band, and  she  was  not  ashamed  to  say  so.  For  one 
moment  a  thought  flashed  upon  her:  suppose  he 
should  not  answer  !  Her  cheeks  blazed  at  the  very 
thought ;  it  would  be  so  terrible  to  write  thus  unless 
she  received  an  equally  warm  reply.  But  that  he 
would  send  her,  oh  yes,  she  knew  he  would,  and  she 
did  not  insult  him  with  a  single  doubt.  So  she  looked 
at  the  blurred  and  blotted  letter  tenderly,  folded  it  up 
and  addressed  it  ready  to  post  in  the  morning,  and 
then,  with  a  heart  that  felt  more  satisfied,  went  to 
bed,  

CHAPTER  Xin. 
uaooie's  LBTTEB. 
She  read  her  letter  over  in  the  morning,  and  hesi- 
tated. It  was  vezy  humble,  she  thought^  yet  she 
had  been  veiy  wrong,  and  she  was  so  certain  of  his 
love  for  her,  and  his  readiness  to  forgive  her,  so  she 
added  a  postscript  (she  knew  it  would  convince  him 
of  her  penitence  and  constancy  more  than  all  the 
letter  besides)  to  tell  him  she  had  returned  the  chain 
to  Charley  Campbell  the  very  next  day. 

"I  will  no  post  it  just  yet,"  she  said;  "IwiU 
manage  so  that  he  gets  it  in  the  evening,  and  then 
perhaps  he  will  come  up  to  St.  John's  Wood  directiy." 

She  was  a  little  diplomatic,  she  thought,  as  most 
woTi&an  inwardly  flatter  themselves  they  can  be,  and 
she  had  an  idea  that  the  pleasant  surprise  her  letter 
would  be,  would  bring  him  with  a  rush  to  her  feet 
again.  She  gave  a  lesson  to  a  new  pupil,  and  then  went 
on  to  the  National  Gallery  te  draw.  She  could  not  do 
much  work,  though,  for  she  was  thinking  of  her  letter, 
and  presently  it  occurred  to  her  that  he  might  not 
bo  sure  of  her  being  at  home  that  evening,  so  she 
opened  it  again  and  added  in  pencil,  "  I  shall  be  at 
home  all  the  evening,"  and  then  she  fastened  it  up 
and  played  with  her  brushes,  and  strolled  round  the 
gallery,  looking  at  the  work  of  her  fallow-students, 
until  at  last  it  was  three  o'clock,  and  time  for  the 
missive  to  be  dispatched.  She  put  on  her  bonnet, 
and  was  just  going  to  send  her  letter  off,  when  sud- 
denly Herbert  Ashbury  appeared.  He  had  rung  the' 
bell,  and  the  porter  had  let  him  in,  as  is  customary 
with  students*  friends,  even  on  the  closed  days. 


"  Margaret,  I  want  a  quiet  talk  with  you."  Her 
thoughts  went  to  Stephen  Bowden  in  a  moment; 
but  it  was  not  of  him  he  wanted  to  speak.  "  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  my  uncle  this  morning,  enclosing 
the  eighty  pounds  he  owed  me." 

*'  Bnclosing  the  eighty  pounds !" 

"Yes;  and  there  are  some  observations  in  the 
letter  of  which  I  shall  express  my  opinion  to  him  ;  I 
have  come  to  see  you,  as  I  wish  you  to  know  what 
your  father  has  said  to  me,  and  to  see  that  I  am 
justified  in  the  course  I  intend  to  pursue."  He  pulled 
out  the  letter  and  handed  it  to  her,  but  she  refused 
to  look  at  it. 

*'I  would  rather  not,"  she  said;  "my  father  would 
have  shown  it  to  me  if  he  had  wished  me  to  see 
it." 

"But  you  surely  do  not  take  my  uncle's  part?  I 
lent  him  the  money  at  great  personal  inconvenience, 
and  through  his  representations  that  he  would  get 
me  a  large  per-centage,  and  then  he  not  only  gets 
me  no  profit  at  aU,  but  is  almost  insulting  when  I 
ask  for  my  money  back.  You  must  see  that  he  is 
very  ungrateful,  Maggie,  and  it  is  not  the  way  to 
sow  the  seed  of  future  good  turns.  I  thought  you 
would  have  too  much  sense  to  take  his  part,  and  so 
I  came  to  tell  you  of  his  conduct." 

She  answered  him  with  a  quiet  dignity  yet  gentle- 
ness, that  was  the  best  reproof  that  she  could  have 
giren  him. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Herbert,  and  I  under- 
stand the  point  of  view  from  which  you  see ;  but  by 
your  own  confession  you  lent  the  money  partly  be- 
cause you  expected  a  large  profit,  not  wholly  from 
kindness ;  so  there  was  regard  for  yourself  as  well 
as  for  my  father  in  the  transaction.  I  know  my 
father  makes  mistakes — so  does  every  one ;  but  am  I, 
his  daughter,  the  person  to  whom  you  should  dis- 
cuss them  ?  You  have  your  money  back,  and  be  con- 
tent ;  as  for  what  my  father  says,  he  is  older  than  you, 
and  you  can  afiford  to  forgive  him.  It  has  been  an 
unfortunate  business,  but  don't  let  us  make  a  quarrel 
of  it" 

"Well,  no,"  he  answered  a  little  sulkily,  "we 
won't  quarrel  over  it;  and  of  course  yoft  cannot 
speak  against  your  own  father.  Here,  can't  you 
come  as  far  as  the  Temple  with  me  ?  then  I'll  walk 
home  with  you  and  talk  it  over.  It's  getting  dark, 
and  they  turn  you  out  at  four — oh,  it  only  wants  ten 
minutes." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  Temple  P" 

"  I  met  Grant  this  morning,  and  he  gave  me  & 
note  for  Bowden,  but  I  forgot  to  leave  it  for  him,  so 
I  want  to  go  back  to  Coke  Court  with  it.  He  is 
away  at  Marlow,  but  said  he  sh6uld  be  back  by  the 
six  o'clock  train  to-day,  and  the  note  may  be  im- 
portant; Grant  said  it  was  tickets  for  a  concert,  I 
think,  though." 

*•  He  is  not  there  now  ?" 

"  No,  he  can't  be  back  till  six." 
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•  She  ooidd  not  well  refnse,  so  she  went,  thinking 
all  the  time  of  the  letter  in  her  pockety  and  longing 
impatiently  for  that  foolish  qoarrel  to  end.  It  was 
nearly  dusk  by  the  time  tkey  got  to  the  hooae  in 
Coke  Court,  for  the  days  were  short  and  dull,  and 
Margaret  felt  her  heart  beat  quicker  as  she  thought 
of  the  last  time  she  had  come  that  way  on  the  night 
of  the  "  call "  party.  Herbert  opened  the  door  with 
a  latch-key,  and  then  the  door  of  Stephen's  sitting, 
room  was  on  their  right.  He  tried  the  door,  but 
it  was  locked,  so  he  stooped  and  poked  the  letter 
imderneath  it. 

**  Bowden  always  locks  up  his  room  when  he  goes 
away,  for  fear  his  papers  should  be  disturbed," 
he  said.  "Wait  here  a  minute,  Maggie,  while  I 
run  up-stairs,"  and  he  left  her  outside  on  the  door- 
step. 

It  was  almost  too  late  to  post  her  letter,  she 
thought,  80  quick  as  lightning  she  stooped  and 
slipped  it  under  the  door,  as  Herbert  had  the  one. 
he  had  brought,  and  then  with  a  sigh  of  thankful- 
ness to  think  it  was  out  of  her  hesitating  fingers,  she 
waited  till  her  oousin  came  down-stairs,  and  walked 
home  to  her  own  door  with  him. 

"Daddy,  what  did  you  say  to  Herbert?"  she 
asked«  as  she  went  on  with  the  portndt. 

She  could  not  work  much  that  eyening,  for  she 
waa  waiting  eagerly  for  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a 
well-known  step  on  the  stair. 

**  Nothing  much,  dear,  only  expressed  my  opinion 
of  his  conduct,*'  he  answered  drowsily. 


He  looked  veiy  worn  and  bent  down  that  ereniiig, 
did  the  poor  old  man. 

"  Daddy,"  she  said  tremblingly  and  ooamgly,  and 
going  to  him  she  knelt  by  his  side,  and  stroked  the 
thin  grey  hair,  "  where  did  you  get  the'  money  V 

*'  I  borrowed  it— in  the  Ciiy." 

"In  the  City?" 

"  Yes,  a  man  lent  me  a  hundred  pounds." 

"  Oh !"  It  was  a  comfort  to  hear  it  was  some  one 
in  the  City,  though  how  she  wished  he  wonld  not 
borrow  at  all !  "A  hundred  pounds !  Then,  daddy, 
you  will  pay  the  rent,  won't  you,  darling?  The 
landlord  has  been  half-a-dozen  times." 

"Maggie,*'  the  old  man  said,  and  he  raised  bis  eyes 
and  spoke  in  a  feeble,  helpless  manner,  "  yon  zeallj 
must  not  annoy  me  too,  dear ;  Fve  paid  Herbert,  and 
surely  you  can  be  content;  I  want  the  other  twenty 
pounds  to  assist  me  in  getting  out  the  proapectiis  of 
a  new  company  I  am  planning.  I  leave  the  Atalanta 
directly,  and  I  must  think  of  the  future." 

"  Have  you  nothing  certain  when  you  lea?e  there, 
daddy?" 

"  No,  dear,  nothing,  so  I  must  think  about  the 
company.  I  am  getting  an  old  man,  my  diild,  and 
my  last  enemy  will  soon  be  seeking  me." 

She  looked  up,  half  wondering  what  he  meant, 
thinking  vaguely  that  his  greatest  enemy  was  hiia- 
self,  and  then  she  pulled  out  her  watch,  which  was 
suspended  again  from  the  broken  chain,  and  foondit 
was  getting  very  late,  and  there  was  no  sign  yet  of 
Stephen  Bowden. 

(To  he  eoniinued.) 


DAVID  AND  JONATHAN. 

BY  TH£  BET.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  D.D.,   LL.D.,   EDINBUAGH. 


PAST  n. 
^HB  attachment  that  sprung  np  so 
suddenly  and  fixed  itselP  so  firmly  in 
the  heart  of  Jonathan,  found  instant 
and  significant  expression.  He  stripped 
himself  of  his  princely  robe,  Ms  girdle, 
his  sword  and  bow,  and  gave  them  on  the  spot  to 
David.  Well  pleased  he  was  to  hear  Saul  say  that 
David  should  return  no  more  to  his  father's  house, 
but  should  remain  attached  to  the  court.  It 
brought  the  two,  now  friends  by  solemn  covenant, 
into  the  closest  daily  companionship ;  all  said  and 
done  by  each  but  deepening  the  mutual  love. 
Jonathan  had  seen  himself  outrivalled  in  the  use 
of  one  of  his  own  &vourite  weapons.  He  had 
witnessed  a  great  deliverance  wrought  for  Israel 
by  another  younger  man,  which  quite  outshone 
that  effected  ten  years  before  by  his  own  hand. 
He  had  marked  the  sudden  universal  extraordinary 
burst  of  popularity  which  David  by  that  one  deed 
had  won  for  himself.     He  had   listened  to  the 


bands  of  singers  and  dancers,  ohanldng  to  one 
another  by  the  way,  **  S^nl  has  slain  his  thousands, 
but  David  his  ten  thousands;"  yet  not  the  faintest 
shadow  of  jealousy  had  crept  into  his  heart  Bat 
that  sinister  look  of  his  &ther,  and  the  bitter 
words  that  followed,  told  too  plainly  that  it  was 
not  so  with  SauL  It  was  the  first  trial  to  which 
Jonathan's  attachment  to  David  was  subjected. 
Next  day  the  dreadful  visitation  of  the  evil  spirit 
came  upon  the  king.  David  seised  his  harp  and 
was  playing  as  before.  Twice  the  javelin  which 
Saul  held  in  his  hand  was  hurled  at  him;  twice 
by  adroit  movemoit  he  evaded  the  meditated 
stroke.  Jonathan  and  David  were  both  willing 
enough  to  impute  the  act  to  a  temporary 
phrensy;  the  more  so  as  Saul's  conduct  for  some 
time  gave  no  expression  of  dislike  to  one  whom 
he  could  readily,  at  any  time,  have  dismissed  from 
his  presence.  David  meanwhile  behaved  himself 
"very  wisely  in  all  his  ways."  Not  even  any 
of  Saul's   personal  attendants^  who  might  hare 
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gradged  him  the  high  place  to  which  he  had 
suddenly  been  elevated,  conld  or  did  find  any 
fault.  He  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  thorn 
alL  It  but  embittered  the  feeling  of  the  king,  who 
more  than  half  suspected  that  he  saw  in  David 
the  neighbour  better  than  himself,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  transferred.  But  he  cloaked 
his  spite,  gave  David  high  commands,  sent  him 
on  important  expeditions,  married  him  to  one  of 
his  daughters,  all  under  pretenoe  of  bestowing 
honours,  but  all  coupled  with  conditions,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  it  was  hoped  might  have  coat  David 
his  life.  At  last,  however,  the  mask  was  dropped, 
and  "  Saul  spake  to  Jonathan,  his  sola,  and  to  all 
hifl  servants,  that  they  should  kill  David."  What 
was  Jonathan  to  doP  He  could  not  absolutely 
disobey  or  set  himself  to  thwart  his  father.  Still 
less  could  he  sacrifice  his  friend.  What  he  does 
is  first  to  warn  David  privately  of  his  danger,  and 
then  to  appeal  to  his  father  on  his  behalf.  The 
appeal  succeeds.  Saul  for  the  moment  is  ashamed 
of  himself,  hearkens  to  the  voice  of  Jonathan,  and 
even  swears,  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,  he  shall  not  be 
slain." 

Things  return  to  their  usual  course ;  all  looks 
well  again*  But  again  the  war  breaks  out;  David 
heads  the  armies  of  Israel,  routs  the  Philistines 
with  a  great  slaughter,  and  returns  with  fresh 
laurels  round  his  brow.  Once  more  the  evil  spirit 
fills  Saul's  heart.  The  javelin  again  is  grasped, 
and  the  deadly  cast  is  made.  That  night  David  fled, 
but  messengers  were  instantly  sent  after  him.  It 
was  his  wife's  ingenious  device  that  alone  opened 
to  him  the  way  for  further  flight.  But  where  was 
he  to  go  for  safety?  He  thinks  of  the  home  of 
SamueL  Would  Saul  dare  to  tear  him  from  the 
great  prophet's  sideP  He  hastens  to  Bamah,  and 
finds  Samuel  there.  The  two  pass  over  to  the 
neighbouring  enclosures  at  Naioth,  where  the 
sons  oC  the  prophets  live.  They  mingle  in  all 
the  peaceful  and  hallowed  exercises  of  the  place. 
But  not  even  the  seclusion  of  such  a  home,  nor 
the  thought  that  David  has  renounced  court  life, 
and  become  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Naioth,  can  quench  the  hate  that  bums  in  the 
king's  breast.  Messengers  after  messengers  are 
dispatched  from  GKbeah  to  Naioth  with  strict 
orders  to  seize  David,  whoever  should  protect 
him,  however  he  should  be  engaged.  The  mes- 
sengers are  ready  to  do  the  king's  bidding,  and 
apparently  have  all  the  power  to  do  so;  but  a 
power  higher  than  human  intervenes.  The  Spirit 
of  Qod  comes  upon  them,  and  instead  of  stretching 
out  their  hands  to  arrest,  they  open  ^their  lips  to 
prophesy.  The  king  will  go  in  person  to  make 
the  captura  He  dees  so,  but  the  same  power  is 
npon  him.  Stripped  of  all  his  outer  garments,  he 
lies  day.  and  night  prophesying  before  Samuel. 
For  the  time  David  is  safe  enough,  but  he  will  not 


expose  Samuel  and  the  youths  of  Naioth  to  further 
peril  on  his  behalf.  At  no  small  risk  to  himself 
he  hastens  to  Gibeah  before  Saul  could  have 
returned,  watches  his  opportunity,  and  obtains  a 
private  interview  with  Jonathan.  No  conversa- 
tion between  two  friends  of  equal  length  is  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  and  no  conversation  recorded, 
anywhere  exhibits  a  greater  intensity  or  tender- 
ness of  emotion  on  either  side,  a  more  generous 
rivalry  in  all  the  courtesies  of  friendship.  The 
first  words  that  David  utters  show  into  what  a 
state  of  excitement  he  had  been  thrown.  "What 
have  I  done?  what  is  mine  iniquity?  what  is 
my  sin  before  thy  father,  that  he  seeketh  my  life?" 
Jonathan  will  not  believe  that  it  is  his  father's 
fixed  deliberate  purpose  to  take  David's  life.  It 
had  been  in  times  only  of  temporary  insanity  that 
he  had  made  the  attempt.  At  no  time  when 
he  was  perfectly  himself  had  he  ever  spoken  of 
cherishing  such  a  malignant  design.  "Qod  for* 
bid;  thoQ  shalt  not  die ;  behold,  my  father  wOl  do 
nothing  either  great  or  small,  but  that  he  will 
show  it  me :  and  why  should  my  fiftther  hide  this 
thing  from  me?  it  is  not  so."  David  has  seen 
deeper  than  Jonathan  into  Saul's  disturbed,  en- 
venomed heart,  and  can  give  a  reason  why  the 
king  should  keep  his  son  in  ignorance  of  his 
purpose.  "Thy  father  certainly  knoweth  that  I 
have  found  grace  in  thine  eyes ;  and  he  saith.  Let 
not  Jonathan  know  this,  lest  he  be  grieved :  but 
truly  as  the  Lord  Uveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth, 
there  le  but  a  step  between  me  and  death." 
Jonathan  bows  before  the  strong  assertion  con- 
firmed by  a  double  oath.  "  Then  said  Jonathan 
unto  David,  Whatsoever  thy  soul  desireih,  I  will 
even  do  it  unto  thee."  David  will  not  part  finally 
firom  the  friend  so  dear  to  him,  till  he  has  con- 
vinced him  that  there  is  no  other  alternative.  He 
wants  Jonathan  to  be  as  assured  as  he  was  him- 
self of  the  determined  malice  of  the  king.  He 
proposes,  therefore,  that  Jonathan  should  apply 
a  test  which  would  bring  out  unmistakably  how 
his  father  thought  and  felt.  His  only  fear  was 
that  the  fine  nature  that  was  in  the  son  might  be 
played  upon  by  the  &ther,  and  Jonathan  be  pre- 
vented either  firom  applying  the  test  or  telling 
David  truly  and  fully  of  the  result.  Beading  his 
friend's  heart,  Jonathan  proposes  to  go  but  to  a 
field  where  they  could  continue  the  conversation, 
surer  of  being  unseen  and  unheard. .  There,  in  most 
solenm  manner  invoking  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel, 
Jonathan  engaged  to  let  David  know  whatever 
was  the  issue,  and  David  engaged  by  oath  to  show 
kindness  to  Jonathan  and  to  Ids  house  for  ever. 
The  covenant  of  eternal  friendship  was  renewed ; 
oaths  on  either  side  repeated;  aU  was  arranged  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  king's  temper  was  to 
be  tried,  and  in  which  David  should  be  informed 
of  the  result.    No  shadow  of  distrust  on  either 
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side,  they  part;  David  to  go  meanwhile  into 
Hidings,  Jonathan  to  go  to  carry  out  the  precon- 
certed plan.  The  execution  brought  oat  such  a 
depth  of  deadly  vengeance  in  Saul's  heart  against 
David  as  Jonathan  never  could  have  conceived. 
In  the  heat  of  his  furious  passion,  the  king  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  fling  foul  words  of  reproach 
oxr  Jonathan's  own  birth.  "Thou  son  of  the  per- 
verse rebellious  woman,  do  not  I  know  that  thou 
hast  chosen  the  son  of  Jesse  to  thine  own  con- 
fusion,  and  unto  the  confusion  of  thy  mother's 
nakedness?''  And  when  Jonathan  ventured  to  say 
a  word  on  behalf  of  his  absent  friend,  no  'longer 
capable  of  restraining  himself,  the  king  flung 
the  javelizL  intended  for  David  at  his  own  son.  It 
was  more  than  even  the  fine  spirit  of  Jokiathan 
could  ,bear.  He  rose  from  the  table  *'  in  fierce 
anger."  He  needed  no  further  evidence ;  all  that 
remained  was  to  let  David  know.  Next  morning 
the  arrow  signal  that  confirmed  all  the  fears  of 
David  was  given.  The  boy  was  dismissed ;  David 
rose  from  his  hiding-place.  The  two  friends  drew 
near  to  one  another.  They  know  that  it  must  be 
a  hnrried  meeting ;  that  it  is  not  a  time  for  many 
words ;  that  David  must  not  expose  himself  to 
detection;  that  lie  must  be  off  without  delay,  and 
fly  far  away.  But  not  the  need  of  haste,  nor  fear 
of  expoanre,  can  keep  David  from  showing,  even  in 
suoh  ciroumstances,  the  de()th  of  his  respect  and 
gratitude  to  the  friend  who  had  proved  so  true. 
"And  David  arose,  and  fell  on  his  face  to  the 
ground,  amd  bowed  himself  three  times."  Then, 
all  formality  forgotten,  the  two  friends  fling  them- 
selves into  each  other's  arms.  "  And  they  kissed 
one  another,  and  wept  one  with  another,  until  David 
exceeded."  If  the  excess  of  tears  was  with  David, 
perhaps  that  of  love  was  with  Jonathan.  David 
does  not  appear  to  have  said  anything;  if  he  did 
it  could  only  be  a  few  broken  unrecorded  words. 
*' And  Jonathan  said  to  David,  Go  in  peace,  foras- 
much as  we  have  sworn  both  of  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  be  between  me  and 
thee,  and  between  my  seed  and  thy  seed  for  ever." 
And  so  they  parted^  never  but  once  to  meet  again. 
It  was  some  years  thereafter,  in  one  of  the  most 
perilous  crises  of  David's  lii^,  that  the  last  inter- 
view took  place.  Flying  before  the  hot  pursuit  of 
Saul,  David  was  in  a  mountain  of  tlie  wilderness 
of  Ziph  in  a  wood.  There  one  day  the  glad  sur- 
prise was  given  him  of  the  appearance  of  Jonathan, 
who  must  have  come  hurriedly  and  secretly  from 
his  father's  side.  He  came  to  encourage  his 
friend,  end  strengthen  his  hand  in  God.  But  a 
single  sentence  of  that  last  conversation  between 
the  two  is  preserved.  It  came  from  the  lips  of 
Jonathan.  "  Fear  not,"  he  said :  "  for  the  hand  of 
my  father  shall  Bot  find  thee;  and  thou  shalt  be 
king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  bo  next  unto  thee ; 
and  that  also  Saul  my  father  knoweth." 


Jonathan  was  not  a  king's  son  by  birth.   He  was 
of  sufiicient  age,  and  of  sufficient  wisdom,  when 
his  father  was  called' of  Gt)d  and  by  the  peojjle 
to  fill  the  throne,  to  know  that  it  was  an  elective 
monarchy,  this  new  one  of  Israel,  and  might  not 
be  hereditary.     Still,  undoubtedly,  the  use  and 
wont  of  all  other  kingdoms  must  have  excited 
in  his,  as  it  evidently  did  in  his  father's  heart, 
the  hope  that  he  would  succeed.    The  very  time 
when  Saul  and  he  came  certainly  to  know  that 
another    had   been    anointed    to    the    kingdom, 
was  that  at  which  Saul's  son  Mephibosheth  was 
bom.  Parental  as  well  as  personal  feeling  was  thus 
involved,  so  as  to  make  it  no  small  sacrifice  ia 
him  to  give  up  all  hope  of  the  succession.    But  it 
was  made  without  a  struggle,  and  without  a  regret. 
His  faith  in  the  Lord's  right  to  nominate  was  too 
strong  to  tempt  him  to  dispute  that  right,  though 
exercised  against  himself.     Nor  was  he  long  in 
recognising  the  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
new  choioe  in  the  pre-eminent  ability  and  piety 
of  him  whom  the    Lord  had   nominated.     The 
readiness  with  which  he  renounced  all  imagined 
rights,  and  threw  up  all  expectation  of  being  king 
after  his  father's  death,  of  itself  is  fitted  to  excite 
our  deepest  respect  and  liveliest  admiration.    Bat 
it  tells  11S  not  half  the  stery  of  his  peerless  and 
unparalleled  self-devotion.     We  have  had  before 
us  many  a  ready  enough  and  most  graceful  retire- 
ment from  high   station,  and  relinquishment  or 
high  hopes.  We  have  seen  other  sons  of  monarchs 
whose  fathers  had  forfeited  their  thrones,  sub- 
mitting with  a  noble  magnanimity  to  their  lot 
But  they  all  retired  into  private  Ufe;    to  eavc 
themselves  or  others  the  pain  of  being  constantly 
the  spectators  of  honours  worn   by  •thers,  that 
they  once  thought  would  have   been  their  own. 
But  where  have  we  another,  who  in  the  very  act 
of  laying  down  all  his  rights  and  all  his  prospects, 
said  to  him  who  was  to  take  them  up,  as  Jonathan 
said  in  his  last  words  to  David>  "  Thou  shalt  be 
king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  to  thee?*'  He 
had  no  distrust  of  David,  that  through  any  petty 
jealousy  he  would  shrink  firom  offering  to  him  the 
post  of  his  prime  minister.     He  had  no  distrust  of 
himself  that  he  would  in  any  way  abuse  the  powers 
or  prerogative  of  suoh  an  office.     His  own  heart 
told  him  what  a  joy  and  honour  it  would  be  to  be 
second  to  such  a  man  as  David ;  and  he  rightly 
judged  of  David's  heart  by  his  own.  What  a  noble 
confidence  in  his  friend;    what  a  sublime  self- 
abnegation.    It  is  this  speech  of  Jonathan  in  the 
wood  than  enshrines  him  in  our  affection,  as  one 
of  the  most  unselfish  and  magnanimous  of  otir 
race.    Alas !  he  little  knew,  when  he  broarhed  this 
projeofc  as  to  the  future — met  so  instantly  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  was  made — that  he  wa^ 
never  to  live  to  see  it  carried  out.     But  as  litt!^' 
did  he  know  that  those  words,  whispered  that  day 
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into  David's  only  listening  ear  beneath  those  deaf 
branches  of  the  forest,  would  have  wings  given 
them  of  tireless  strength, — wings  that  should  wafb 
them  abroad  through  the  earth,  and  down  through 
coming  centuries  ;  that  the  words  spoken  in  such 
a  secret  place  should  be  proclaimed  on  the  house- 
tops of  all  lands,  an  everlasting  memorial  of  his 
rare  unenvying  and  devoted  love. 

Friendship  had  its  claims  upon  Jonathan,  so 
too  had  the  filial  tie.  He  loved  David  as  his  own 
soul.  He  loved  his  father  too ;  as  well  and  fondly 
as  suoh  a  father  could  be  loved.  There  were  con- 
flicting affections  here,  or  at  least  conflicting 
duties.  He  had  to  be  faithful  to  the  covenant 
made  with  David ;  he  had  to  be  faithful  also  to  the 
heaven-made  covenant,  which  bound  him  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  his  father.  Placed  in  a  position 
so  peculiar  and  so  painful,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  wisdom  with  which  he  steered  his  course; 
giving  to  each,  father  and  friend,  his  due.  For  his 
father's  sake  he  made  the  great  sacrifice  of  giving 
up  the  companionship  of  David,  seeing  him  but 
once  through  the  long  years  of  David's  outlawry. 
Fidelity  to  Saul,  both  as  his  father  and  his  prince, 
bound  him  to  support  the  throne  as  long  as  it 
stood.  He  preserved  that  fidelity  inviolate.  Much 
as  he  must  have  condemned  many  of  his  father's 
actings,  he  never  set  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
authority.  Not  even  that  authority  could  tempt 
to  take  any  personal  part  in  the  cruel  persecution 


of  his  friend.  You  read  of  Saul  and  his  3,000  men 
chasing  David  from  stronghold  to  stronghold,  but 
never  of  Jonathan  being  ameng  their  number.  At 
any  Inme  and  by  a  word  his  father  could  get  hiui 
to  peril  his  life  in  conflict  with  any  of  Israel's  open 
enemies ;  but  never  to  move  a  finger  threatening 
the  life  of  the  innocent.  Nay,  he  was  as  ready 
to  peril  his  life  in  support  of  his  friend's  injiu'ed 
character  as  in  support  of  his  father's  assaulted 
throne.  True  to  death  on  either  side,  he  gave  the 
last  proof  of  fidelity  to  his  friend  in  the  wood  of 
Ziph :  the  last  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  his  jlather 
when  he  fought  and  fell  by  his  side  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa. 

Never  over  any  death  was  such  an  elegy  pro- 
nounced  as  that  recorded  in  2  Sam.  i.  We  moui-n 
with  David  over  Jonathan's  early  death;  but 
which  of  us  would  take  it  on  us  to  deny  that 
he  died  at  the  very  best  time  for  him,  for  us,  for 
all  the  world  ?— escaping  all  the  trials  that  a  life 
through  David's  reign  might  have  brought  with 
it,  and  leaving  behind  for  the  world  to  keep  and 
cherish  for  ever  the  unsullied  record  of  a  friend* 
ship,  for  its  truth,  its  tenderness,  its  intensity, 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  our  race ;  the  single 
feature  of  his  romantic  attachment  to  David, 
heightened  in  our  regard  by  the  striking  fact, 
that  Jonathan  is  one  of  the  few  men  we  read  of 
upon  whose  outer  life  and  conduct,^  so  for  as  known 
to  us,  there  Tests  not  a  single  stain. 


SCRIPTURE      LESSONS     FOR    SCHOOL     AND      HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Second  Sebies.  No,  15.    Christ.  Past  XVI.    Christ  TjJAcmso  by  Miracles. 


Chapter  to  be  read — John  tsxi,  1^ — 14. 
L  NTEODUCTION.     Question  on  some  of 
our  Lord's  appearances  after  His  re- 
surrection.   To  what  woman  did  He 
appear  first?  (John  xx.  15.)     How  was 
He  known  to  His  disciples,  goiog  to 
Emmaus  ?    (Luke  xxiv,  30,  31.)    Refer 
to  His  appearance  to  the  disciples  with- 
out Thomas,  and  with  Thomas  (John  xx.  24,  26).  Prom 
all  these  collect  the  idea  that  there  was  something 
new  and  strange  in  His  appearance,  so  that  He  was  not 
at  once  recognised^  till  His  voice  was  heard,  and  same 
manner  show'n.     Ask  where  many  of  the  disciples  had 
been  first  called  (Matt.  ir.  18, 21).    So  now  visits  them 
again  on  same  sea,  and  gives  a  fresh  and  lasting  call. 
I.  Thb  ciECUMSTANCBS.      (Read  John  xxi.  1 — 14.) 
Ask  why  Christ  did  not  ascend  immediately  after 
Ilia  resurrection.      For  what  was  He  preparing  His 
apostles?  (Matt,    ixviii.    19).     So  now,,  when  they 
resumed  ordinary  life  and  work  for  a  time,  Christ 
tiirns  that  work  into  a  lesson,  or  parable,  to  illustrate 
their  future  work.     Notice  the  following  points  in 
the  story.    (1)  The  place.  Same  Sea  of  Galilee  where 


Christ  had  so  often  been  with  them.  Ask  for  the 
principal  incidents — e.<7.,  stilling  the  tempest*  walking 
on  sea,  first  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (Luke.  v. 
1),  parables  taught  while  sitting  in  a  boat  (Matt.  , 
xiii.)  &G. — a  sea  full  of  happy  recollections.  (2)  The 
persons,  Peter,  always  taking  the  lead;  doubting 
Thomas;  guileless  Nathanael  (John  i.  45);  fiery 
James  and  John  (Boanerges),  and  two  namelees  ones. 
(3)  The  miracle.  Picture  out  the  scene ;  the  weary 
night;  net  cast  again  and  again;  no  success.  Another 
attempt;  same  result — morning  dawn  showing  tired 
and  disappointed  disciples.  Dim  light;  a  figure  seen 
on  the  shore.  Who  can  it  be  ?  A  voice  calling.  Ques- 
tion reminding  of  want  of  success,  but  showing  interest 
in  welfare.  Command  given.  Shall  it  be  obeyed — is  it 
any  use  trying?  The  net  cast,  the  fishes  collected.  (4) 
The  meal.  Ask  who  recognised  Ckrist  first.  "What 
would  quicken  his  faculties?  Who  was  the  eager 
apostle  ?  what  did  he  do  ?  Describe  the  boat  slowly 
rowed  along,  dragging  the  net :  the  disciples  collect- 
ing the  fish ;  piling  them  into  the  boat ;  Peter  taking 
the  lead  and  giving  directions  (ver.  11);  then  the 
fish-kettle  swung  over  the  fire  and  rude  but  hearty 
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meaL  Christ  having  provided  bread  and  oondiments 
(ver.  9,  "fish"  meaning  fish-sances),  the  disciples 
bring  of  their  fish,  and  the  meal  begins.  Had  they 
ever  taken  a  meal  with  Christ  before  ?  What  did  He 
always  do  with  the  bread  before  eating?  so  doubtless 
now.    ^o  longer  any  doubt  as  to  Who  it  was. 

n.  Thb  lessons.  (1)  Ckrist  reaUy  present,  though 
unteen.  When  had  they  been  in  like  situation  be- 
fore? (Matt.  xiv.  23,  25.)  What  was  He  doing  for 
them  then  ?  So  now  was  watching,  intending  to  aid. 
Show  how  this  may  be  a  comfort  to  all ;  remind  how 
Elisha's  servant's  eyes  were  opened  to  see  the  Divine 
protection  (2  Sngs  vi.  17),  and  of  the  numerqus 
directions  to  call  on, God  in  trouble,  as  being  ever 
near.  (2)  JETtflp  given  wJien  man's  emertions  faHed, 
Toiled  all  night  before  help  came;  what  would  this 
teach  as  to  their  own  powers?  would  make  more 
earnest  in  relying  on  Qod.  Bemind  of  Israelites  in 
extremi^  at  Bed  Sea^  Jonah  in  whale's  belly,  Peter 
on  sea^  Ac,  Must  simply  cast  ourselves  on  almighty 
aid«  which  shaU  not  faiL  (8)  N<4hing  wanting  m 
Chritfa  aenriee.  Show  Christ's  love  in  feeding  bodies 
before  souls — gave  all  needed.  So  will  always  (Ps. 
xzziv.  10)  our  duty  then  to  trust 

m.  Thx  sfibituai.  TMicHUfQ,  Was  this  all  that 
Christ  wanted  to  teach?  Where  were  they  to  be  sent? 
Would  He  be  any  longer  with  them  ?  What  had  He 
promised  they  should  become  ?  Were  soon  going  to 
begin  as  "fldiers  of  men"  in  the  great  sea  of  the 
world.     Bemind  of  parable  of  draw-net  (Matt  xiii 


47).  This  miracle  would  teach  them  (1)  wUhoui  Him 
eovld  do  nothing.  Had  they  ever  tried  to  work  in 
their  own  strength  ?  With  what  success  ?  (See  Biatt 
xvii  16).  So,  too,  in  their  own  life,  who  of  these  now 
present  had  disbelieved  and  denied  ?  Would  now  be 
distrustful  of  self.  See  Peter's  answer  to  Christ*  s 
question  as  to  his  love  (ver.  15 — 17).  (2)  Wiih  Him 
could  do  everything.  Ask  what  power  Christ  was  to 
give  them  (Acts  i  8).  When  did  it  come,  and  in 
what  way?  (Acts  ii.  2.)  With  what  result?  How 
many  converted  in  one  day  ?  (Acts  ii.  41.)  So  with 
individual  apostles.  Bemind  of  Peter  and  John  heal- 
ing lame  man  in  name  of  Jesus;  Stephen  full  of 
Holy  Ghost  doing  great  wonders;  Peter's  boldness 
before  the  Coundl  (Acts  iv.  18);  Paul's  labours 
throughout  the  world.  (3)  The  typical  end.  All  this 
work  and  preaching  to  draw  souls  to  Christ  What 
will  happen  when  work  done  ?  Same  Christ  return ; 
His  workers,  with  those  gathered  in,  come  to  heavenly 
shore  to  feast  on  provision  His  love  provided  for 
them.  What  shore  and  feast  is  that  ? 
Queetione  to  he  amwered. 

1.  Describe  some  of  the  different  f^ypearanoes  of 
Christ  after  His  resurrection. 

2.  Kame  some  of  the  scenes  connected  wiih  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 

3.  Which  disoiples  were  present  at  this  miraole  ? 

4.  What  lessons  does  the  miracle  teach  ? 

6.  What  further  spiritual  teaching  was  intended? 
6.  What  typical  end  may  be  noticed  ? 


ONE    LIFE     ONLY. 

BT    P.    M.   P.    SKENE,    AUTHOE    OP    "TRIED,"    ETC. 


CHAPTEE  XXn. 
W,  Will/'  said  XTna,  as  she 
laid  back  her  tired  head, 
"tell  me  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

"First  of  aU,''said  Will, 
"  the  rector  is  going  to,  give 
ih  for  at  least  a  year,  perhaps 
er,  and  a  new  clergyman  is 
is  said  to  be  a  very  different 
Mr.  Crichton." 

indeed,  an  important  change," 
but  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?" 
"Lilith's  healtii;  she  has  drooped  so  much  lately , 
that  the  rector  has  been  advised  to  take  her  to 
Torquay  for  the  winter,  and  then,  I  believe,  to  some 
German  baths  for  the  summer;  so  they  are  all  going 
away  immediately,  the  rector,  and  dear  pretty  Ulith, 
and — and  Hervey." 

Something  in  Will's  tone  and  downcast  face  struck 
Una  with  a  sudden  suspicion  that  Hervey  Crichton 


had  become  more  to  her  little  friend  than  she  lierself 
had  been  aware  of,  till  the  prospect  of  a  separation 
had,  as  it  were,  awakened  her  heart.  It  was  not^  in 
truth,  very  long  since  Hervey  had  told  Una  of  his 
attachment  to  herself  in  the  conservatory  at  the 
Abbey,  but  so  mueh  had  happened  since  then  that 
the  event  seemed  to  have  drifted  far  back  into  the 
past,  and  she  could  not  help  having  a  strong  eonvio 
tion  that  it  was  a  mere  passing  fancy  which  attracted 
him  to  her,  and  one  which  could  easily"  enough  be 
replaced  by  a  more  lasting  affection  for  WiU,  whom 
he  certainly  admired  very  much,  if  they  oould  meet 
more  frequently  than  they  had  done  hitherto,  azkd 
Una  determined  that  if  she  could  in  any  way  promote 
such  a  result  she  would  do  her  very  best  to  secure  it. 
She  put  her  arm  affectionately  round  Will,  saying, 
"  Yon  must  cheer  up,  darling ;  I  have  a  firm  belief 
that  brighter  days  are  awaiting  you,  whatever  may  be 
in  store  f er  myself ;  your  fate  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
involved  as  mine  is." 

"Well,  I  am  sure  I  hope  so;  I  am  not  one  of  the  good 
resigned  people  at  all,  I  want  to  be  hi^py  very  mach." 
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"  So  we  all  do,  I  am  afraid/'  said  Una,  with  a 
sigh. 

"But  then  you  deserve  happinessj  and  I  don't 
suppose  I  d6 ;  my  old  nurse  used  to  tell  me  I  should 
come  to  a  bad  end  if  I  went  on  being  so  naughty." 

*'  But  that  was  in  the  days  when  you  toje  your 
frocks  climbing  trees,  and  insisted  on  going  to  the 
stables  to  feed  the  horses,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
very  good  now,  considering  hew  kind  and  patient 
you  have  been  with  me  all  this  time." 

"  I  know  I  am  very  discontented,  and  that  is  not 
being  good,  I  suppose,  but  it  is  all  so  wretched.  There 
is  Rupert  too,  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  ever  see 
him  again,  and  my  father  is  unhappy  and  my 
mother  is  cross — oh,  dear  ! "  and  Will  laid  down  her 
head  on  the  couch  very  despondingly. 

Una  passed  her  hand  caressingly  over  the  dark 
clustering  curls,  and  after  a  moment's  silence  began 
to  speak  on  other  subjects,  in  the  hope  of  changing 
the  current  of  her  friend's  thoughts.  *'  Tell  me  about 
this  new  clergyman.  Will,  who  is  he  ?" 

"Mr.  Trafford;  he  is  a  very  well-known  man  in 
London,  where  he  has  almest  worked  himself  to 
death  in  one  of  the  very  worst  parts  of  the  city.  I 
hear  he  is  a  most  devoted,  energetic  person,  and  so 
eloquent  that  people  used  to  flock  from  the  West 
End  to  hear  him  preach." 

**  And  how  does  it  happen  then  that  he  is  willing 
to  come  to  a  quiet  country  parish  like  ours  ?" 

"Because  he  is  just  recovering  from  an  almost 
fatal  fever,  which  he  caught  in  some  of  the  pestilential 
places  where  he  worked,  and  the  doctors  said  he 
would  die  if  he  did  not  go  to  the  country  for  a  year; 
I  do  not  suppose  he  wOl  stay  after  that  time." 

"Is  he  young?" 

"  Not  rery,  between  forty  and  fifty,  I  suppose ;  but 
unmarried,  and  a  singularly  fine-looking  man.  I  ex- 
pect he  will  become  a  sort  of  besieged  resident  at  the 
rectory,  all  the  single  ladies  in  the  place  will  wish 
to  make  him  happy, — always  excepting  myself." 

"Tou  must  make  somebody  else  happy,"  said 
Unar,  stooping  to  kiss  her.  "  Bat  now,  dear  Will, 
since  I  have  to  go  this  dreary  journey  to-morrow, 
will  you  please  send  my  maid  to  me  that  I  may 
make  preparations  for  it  P  how  glad  I  shall  be  \7hen 
I  can  come  back  and  go  with  you  to  hear  Mr. 
Trafford  I" 

"And  so  shall  I— Fm  sure,"  said  Will,  warmly 
returning  her  embrace;  "but  you  must  leave  your 
maid  and  me  to  pack  up  for  you,  and  go  to  sleep 
yourself;  you  look  so  pale  and  tired,  poor  darling," 
and  after  settling  Una  comfortably  amongst  her 
cushions  once  more,  she  quietly  left  the  room. 

A  long  stretch  of  level  sand>  lying  dim  and  grey 
under  the  twDight  sky,  and  one  solitary  figui*e  pacing 
to  and  fro  upon  it  buried  in  deep  thought  ;  it  is  thus 
that  we  find  Una  Bjsart  again  three  months  after 
her  father's  death.  Her  life  during  the  interval  had 
been   singularly   cheerless  and  uneventful.      Lady 


Elizabeth  Molyneux  was  a  fancifulinvalid;  or  rather, 
to  speak  with  entire  accuracy,  she  was  an  elderly 
unmarried  woman,  physically  in  perfect  health,  but 
morally  afflicted  with  the  blighting  disease  of  on 
intense  selfishness.      To  be  herself  the  sole  object  of 
importance  to  every  one  in  the  household,  and  the 
recipient  of  their  ceaseless  attention,  seemed  to  be 
the  one  purpose  for  which  she  lived,  and  as  this  end 
could  best  be  gained  by  the  continual  and  minute 
dairnus  of  a  condition  of   supposed  weakness  and 
bodily  suffering,  she  had  long  since  persuaded  her- 
self that  she  was  ihe  victim  of  a   chronic  state  of 
illness,  and  established  it  as  a  fact,  which  no  one 
attempted  to  dispute.     She  was  entirely  ruled  by  a 
companion  in  the  shape  of  a  penniless  maiden  lady 
of  mature  a^e,  who  was  keenly  alive  to  her  own 
interests,  and  not  very  scrupcQous  in  the  means  she 
took    to  further  them,  so  that  while  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  flatter  and  cigole  her  wealthy  mistress  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power,  she  was  very  ingenious  in 
detracting  from  the  merits  of  every  one  else  who 
approached  her,  and  easily  suoceeded  in  turning  her 
against  them.      Miss  Grubbe  did  this  with  especial 
effect  in  the  case  of  Una,  who  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  fill  the  aching  void  left  by  her  father's  loss, 
m  loving  care  of  her  mother's  sister;  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  she  struggled  to  find  a  place  in  her  amif  8 
life ;  if  she  attempted  to  read  to  her,  or  even  to  sit 
by  her  couoh  and  converse  with  her.  Hiss  Grubbe 
was  sure  to  remark,  with  a  most  reproachful  air, 
that  she  wondered  Miss  Dysart  did  not  perceive  how 
much  she  was  fatiguing  her  ladyship,  and  then  Lady 
Elizabeth  would  sink  back  on  her  pillows  and  implore 
her  niece  to  leave  her. 

But  now  the  certainty  that  she  had  one  life  only, 
to  make  or  mar,  had  a  very  different  significance 
from  what  it  ever  had  previously.  Unless  she  could 
bear  this  one  life  stainless,  at  least  in  purpose  and 
effort,  into  the  awful  light  of  God's  own  presence, 
how  should  she  in  her  turn  meet  that  Death  which 
stands  as  a  doorkeeper  at  the  gate  of  heaven  ?  She  re* 
membered  the  day  on  board  ship,  when  in  tbearrogance 
of  her  youth  and  inexperience  she  had  not  feared  to 
prepare  a  record  as  a  testimony  against  herself,  if  at 
the  close  of  her  existence  she  should  be  found  to  hare 
failed  in  crowning  it  with  the  finished  work  of  her 
righteous  purpose.  She  had  not  looked  at  the  words 
she  had  written  since ;  they  remained  safely  locked 
up,  as  when  she  gaily  threw  the  key  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  but  they  came  back  upon  her  often  in  the 
time  of  struggle  and  idecision  through  which  she 
passed  during  the  lonely  winter,  and  although  when 
she  wrote  them  they  had  sprung  rather  from  tbtj 
ambition  of  her  pure  young  soul  than  from  relipricu^ 
eonviction,  yet  she  could  well  see  that  she  could  be  no 
true  child  of  God  except  she  did  indeed  try  to  cnrry 
,  them  out.  Often  in  the  darkness  of  her  Ble»^pli'-=.- 
I  nights  she  scorned  to  see  them  blazoned  in  letters  of 
j  fire  on  the  wall.    "  I  hare  one  life  only,"  she  had 
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Trntten  on  that  day  when  we  first  saw  her.  "  I  will 
make  it  blameless  and  noble.  I  will  make  it  fruitful 
in  blessings  to  others.  It  shall  leave  its  mark  for 
good  on  the  earth.  It  shall  not  be  spent  on  myself. 
It  shall  not  be  spent  in  vain."  These  were  her  deli- 
berate resolves  before  temptation  assailed  her;  and 
now  what  was  it  she  was  about  to  do  ?  To  marry 
Humphrey  Atherstone  would  be  in  some  way,  she 
knew  not  how,  to  lure  him  into  a  dereliction  from  the 
stainlessness  of  perfect  rectitude — to  draw  him  down 
with  herself  from  the  one  inflexible  standard  of 
purest  honour  and  truth.  He  had  told  her  this  in  so 
many  words,  and  the  fact  that  she  could  n:ot  in  the 
slightest  degree  understand  the  nature  of  the  obstacle 
to  their  happiness,  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
doubt  that  its  import  mast  have  been  weighty 
indeed,  since  it  had  made  him  take  that  solemn 
resolution  against  marriage,  which  love  for  herself 
alone  was  making  him  abjure.  She  knew  that  the 
decision,  the  responsibility,  would  rest  with  herself; 
for  it  was  only  when  he  found  that  her  hi^pinees  (as 
well  as  his  own)  was  involved  in  their  union  that  he 
threw  his  scruples  to  the  winds  and  implored  her  to 
become  his  wife. 

It  ^as  thus  that  through  all  the  period  of  her 
absence  from  England  Una  had  tortured  herself 
with  endless  balancing  of  the  momentous  question, 
but  she  felt  on  that  evening  that  the  time  was  come 
when  she  must  make  her  final  decision,  for  the  very 
next  day  she,  her  aunt»  and  Miss  Grubbe  were  to  set 
out  on  their  return  home,  and  they  were  to  go  at  once 
to  Yale  House,  where  they  were  all  to  reside  together 
lienoeforward ;  there  she  would  see  Atherstone  again, 
and  there  she  could  not  doubt  he  would  require 
of  her  at  once  an  answer  to  the  question  which 
death  had  delayed  so  long. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 
Not  onee  since  the  night  when  under  Atherstone's 
roof  Una  fell  on  her  dead  father's  breast  had  she 
seen  the  beloved  face,  whose  image  was  for  ever 
before  her  eyes ;  not  one  word  had  come  to  her  from 
him  across  the  gulf  of  separation  she  had  found  so 
hard  to  bear ;  but  she  knew  well  from  hints  dropped 
by  Will  in  her  letters  that  she  owed  this  dreary 
silence  to  Mrs.  Northcote's  diplomacy. 

On  the  day  of  her  father's  funeral  Atherstone  had 
stopped  Mr.  Northcote  as  they  were  turning  away 
from  the  grave,  and  asked  him  anxiously  how  Miss 
Dysart  was,  without  the  least  attempt  to  conceal 
the  interest  he  felt  in  her.  The  squire  had  evidently 
been  primed  with  an  answer  in  case  Humphrey 
asked  after  her,  and  he  proceeded  to  repeat  his  lesson 
hurriedly  as  if  afraid  of  leaving  a  word  unspoken, 
*'  Miss  Dysart  is  very  sadly— very  sadly  indeed,  quite 
unable  to  see  any  one,  or  to  receive  any  letters.  She 
is  going  abroad  soon  with  her  aunt,  and  we  mean  it 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  her,  where  she 


will  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  all  associations 
with  the  past." 

"And  aU  eonnections  with  her  past  friends,  I 
suppose,"  said  Atherstone  with  a  scornful  curve  of 
the  Up,  for  he  saw  Mr.  Northcote's  drift  perfectly. 

"  Well,  yesr-yes — ^ii  will  bo  best  so ;  her  aunt  will 
regulate  her  acquaintances  now,  and  she  is  a  very 
fastidious  person,  very  exclusive,  she  will  be  exceed- 
ingly particular."  Atherstone  turned  haughtily  on 
his  heel  and  walked  away,  but  it  was  with  the  resolu- 
tion mattered  obstinately  to  himself,  that  neither 
Mrs.  Northcote  nor  any<one  else  should  keep  him 
from  seeing  Una  when  he  returned  from  Southampton, 
whither  he  was  to  go  next  day,  to  send  his  enemy 
away  out  of  has  sight,  as  he  hoped,  for  ever.  He 
accomplished  his  purpose  in  this  respect,  and  saw 
with  unspeakable  relief  the  vessel  which  bore  Edwards 
and  his  family  dipping  down  below  ti^e  horizon  till 
it  finally  disappeared  from  his  anxious  gaze,  and 
then  feeling  that  he  had,  at  a  terrible  cost  to  his  con- 
science, removed  the  barrier  between  himself  and 
Uniy,  he  returned  with  almost  frantic  impatience  to 
Atherstone  Abbey,  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  his  way  to  her,  and  hearing  from  her  own 
^ipe,  that  she  would  revoke  the  refusal  she  had  given 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  honour,  even  while  frankly 
admitting  that  he  had  won  her  heart.  Atherstone 
had  imi^^ined  it  likely  that  she  would  return  to  Yale 
House  for  a  few  days,  before  going  abroad,  and  he 
had  not  been  ^^e  minutes  in  his  own  house  b^ore 
he  had  called  Thorpe,  and  impatiently  asked  him  if 
he  knew  whether  Miss  Dysart  was  still  at  the 
Manor. 

"  Oh  no,  BUT !"  ezolauned  Thorpe ;  "  she  is  gone 
quite  away  to  foreign  parts." 

"  Gone ! "  said  Atherstone,  taming  fiercely  upon 
him ;  "  where  has  she  gone  ?  " 

"  No  one  don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  who 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  true  state  of  his  piaster's 
feelings.  '*  1  made  it  my  business  to  wait  for  the 
housekeeper  at  the  Manor  after  church  on  Sunday, 
and  I  asked  her  where  Miss  Dysart  was  a-going  to, 
and  she  said  no  one  didn't  know,  nor  wouldn't ;  for 
Mrs.  Northcote  had  said  the  young  lady  was  going 
with  her  aujut,  and  her  ladyship  did  not  choose  her 
plans  to  be  discussed.  All  I  know  is,  sir,  that  she 
crossed  the  Channel  two  days  ago." 

Atherstone  turned  and  walked  away  without  a 
word,  controlling  with  difficulty  the  fiery  passion 
that  almost  choked  him;  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
baffled,  even  conquered  for  the  time.  If  the  North- 
cotea  were  deliberately  set  on  concealing  Una's 
destination  from  him,  he  knew  well  that  they  could 
do  80  most  effectually,  and  he  clenched  his  hands 
with  impotent  rage,  as  he  felt  that  in  all  pi-obabilii^ 
he  should  be  able  to  hold  no  communication  with 
her  at  all  until  she  returned. 

So  it  proved;  to  those  two  who  lived  in  each 
othcr^s  thoughts  night  and  day,  not  one  single  oppor- 
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tonity  was  afforded  of  even  the  moet  shadowy  inter- 
course ;  bat  it  nerer  cansed  Una  to  doubt  Humphrey 
Atherstone  for  a  single  moment.  She  knew  perfectly 
how  this  total  separation  had  been  compassed,  and 
she  felt  that  the  hour  was  fast  iq>proaohing  when  none 
could  prerent  their  meeting,  and  then  it  would  rest 
with  her  and  her  alone,  to  nuike  the  final  decision  as 
to  their  future  fate. 

This  night,  the  last  she  was  to  spend  at  Cannes, 
she  must  settle  the  question  with  her  own  soul; 
this  night  she  must  fix  immutably  her  whole 
future  life;  tod  as  she  paced  to  and  fro  on  the 
desolate  shore  she  seemed  to  hear  in  erery  moan  of 
the  wayes  the  perpetual  echo  of  the  warning,  "One 
life  only,"  "one  life  only!"  Suddenly,  with  an 
impetuous  morement,  she  turned  to  the  sea»  and 
standing  en  its  brink,  she  gased  out  over  the  waste 
of  waters  in  the  direction  of  that  far-off  spot  where 
he  dwelt  whom  she  loved  with  all  the  impassioned 
fervour  of  her  ardent  nature.  His  beautiful  face 
seemed  to  rise  up  before  her  with  the  infinite  tender- 
ness of  his  dark  eyes  pleading  to  her  soul.  And  all 
the  pent-up  lore  of  her  aching  heart  suddenly  burst 
its  floodgates,  and^  overwhelmed  conscience,  scruples, 
doubts,  whatever  had  held  back  from  him  hitherto 
whom  now  she  felt  to  be  her  only  hop^  her  only  jey ; 
and  with  almost  a  cry  of  angruished  appeal  to  him 
to  take  her  home  to  his  heart  for  ever,  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  towards  the  far  hoHson  and  ezdaimed, 
"  Yes,  I  have  one  life  only,  only  one ;  but  I  give  it 
all  to  you  my  love,  my  love;  it  is  yours,  and  only 
yours  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore."  She 
clasped  her  hands  and  hid  her  face  upon  them,  while 
she  registered  in  her  heart  the  vow  she  had  uttered ; 
then  turned  and  slowly  walked  homewards.  She 
reached  the  house,  and  as  she  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  door  a  thick  letter,  which  had  just  been  left 
by  the  postman  for  her,  was  put  into  her  hand. 

Una  Dysart  walked  into  the  drawing-room,  with 
the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  found  it  deserted ;  Lady 
Elizabeth  having  gone  to  bed  early,  in  preparation 
for  the  journey  next  day,  and  Mias  Grubbe  being  in 
attendance  on  her.  So  she  sat  down  quietly  near 
the  lamp  to  examine  its  contents.  It  was  deeply 
edged  with  black,  and  bore  the  postmark  of  the 
Mauritius.  Una  had  but  one  correspondent  in  that 
island.  Miss  Amherst,  whom  she  had  been  wont  in 
her  lighthearted  days  to  call  the  "weird  woman," 
had  conceived  a  great  affection  for  the  bright  winning 
girl  she  had  first  met  on  the  homeward-bound  ship, 
and  had  kept  up  a  steady  correspondence  with  her 
ever  since.  Una  had  often  mentioned  Humphrey 
Atherstone  in  her  letters,  and  in  one  which  she  had 
written  before  her  father's  death,  she  had  uncon- 
sciously let  it  be  seen  that  they  were  far  more  to 
eaoh,than  mere  aoquaintanees  or  even  friends. 

This  letter  had  been  immediately  answered  hy  Miss 
Amherst  in  a  manner  which  had  roused  Una's  indig- 
nation on  Humphrey's  account^  \a.  no  small  degree. 


She  had  begun  it  by  stating  that  she  was  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  health,  and  that  her  condition  was  such 
as  to  make  it  certain  that  her  life  could  not  be 
greatiy  prolonged.  It  had  been  her  intention  to 
make  certain  arrangements  with  regard  to  her 
property,  which  affected  both  Una  and  Humphrey 
quite  independentiy  of  each  other,  and  this  had 
caused  her,  she  said,  to  bring  their  names  before  the 
lawyer  at  Valehead.  From  him  she  had  heard  that 
it  was  generally  believed  they  were  engaged  to  be 
married,  but  along  with  that  announcement  he  had 
made  certain  statements  to  her  concemlng  Mr. 
Atherstone^  the  truth  of  which  it  was,  she  said,  of  the 
utmost  importance,  she  should  distinctly  sscertun. 
Not  would  it  be  suflldent  that  she  should  have  a 
mere  contradietion  of  the  obaageB  brou^t  againat 
him.  It  was  most  essential  that  she  should  have  n 
detailed  explanation  of  the  vague  generalities  which 
had  been  laid  before  her.  She  felt  certain  that  these 
must  be  known  to  Una^  as  the  lawyer  had  stated  that 
the  strange  reports  oonoeming  "Mr,  Atherstone  were 
so  rife  and  of  so  unpleasant  a  nature  that  Mibb 
Dysart's  friends  were  believed  to  be  much  opposed 
to  the  marriage,  and  Miss  Amherst,  thevefore^ 
implbred  her  to  tell  her  all  the  facte,  all  that  was 
known  to  herself. 

"It  may  seem  strange,"  her  letter  had  continued, 
"  that  I  should  ask  you  to  give  me  any  explanatioB 
of  matters  connected  with  one  who  may  already  be 
your  htisband  for  aught  I  know,  but  I  entreat  ci  yoa 
to  trust  me,  Una,  and  to  believe  that  I  ask  this  o! 
you  for  his  sake,  as  much  as  for  your  own ;  sad  in 
the  interests  of  that  truth  and  justice,  which  I  can- 
not doubt  yon  have  both  at  heart  I  believe  tiiat  I 
possess  the  knowledge  of  a  seoret»  which  may  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  Mr.  Atherstone^  but  it 
must  depend  on  what  I  hear  from  yon  whether  I 
can  reveal  it,  and  if  I  die  before  it  has  been  told,  it 
dies  with  me,  for  none  other  has  been  entnuted 
with  it.  Bemember  that  I  am  dying  now,  and  if  yon 
delay  even  one  mail,  it  may  be  too  late.  I  beg  of 
you,  therefore,  to  write  to  me  at  onoe,  and  tell  me  all 
I  wish  to  know." 

So  the  letter  terminated,  and  it  had  made  Una 
very  indignant,  not  with  Miss  Amherst,  whom  she 
knew  to  be  a  true  friend  to  herself,  and  an  hononi^ 
able  person,  but  with  all  those  who  had  spread  eril 
reports  ag^ainst  Atherstone,  which  she  believed  to  be 
perfectly  unjust,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  woold 
be  sufficient  to  show  on  what  a  slight  foundation 
they  had  been  raised  to  disprove  them  altogether. 
She  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  the  Cacts  which  were 
publicly  known  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  to  MLbb 
Amherst,  and  she  had  therefore  written  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  of  Mauri^  Atherstone's 
death  and  all  that  followed  it,  painting  Edwards  in 
veiydark  colours,  and  touchinglightly  on  Humphrey's 
determination  not  to  marry,  which  die  said  had  been 
alleged  against  him  as  a  crime,  and  which  she  did 
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not  attempt  to  oonoQal  had  been  completely  orercome 
by  his  love  to  herself. 

Since  the  day  when  Una  had  dispatdied  this 
answer  to  Miss  Amherst's  inquizies,  she  had  often 
thoogfat  of  them,  and  felt  very  anxi<^  for  an 
explanation  of  the  request  that  bad  been  made  to 
her,  and  she  now  hoped  to  find  it  in  the  letter  she 
had  just  reoeired.  She  took  it  up  eagerly,  and  saw 
that  it  was  addressed  in  a  strange  handwriting,  and 
the  oonyiction  instantly  darted  throngh  her  mind 
that  it  most  contain  the  annonnoemont  of  Miss 
Amherst's  death.  She  felt  shocked  and  startled  at 
the  idea,  although  she  knew  if  it  were  so  it  was  only 
what  she  might  have  expected  after  the  bad  account 
she  had  received  of  her  health.  She  tore  it  hastily 
open.  There  were  two  letters  encloeed  in  one  en- 
velope. The  first  was  from  the  English  chaplain  at 
the  Mauritius,  who  began  by  stating  that  Miss 
Amherst  had  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  the  day 


before  that  on  which  he  wrote.  She  had  retained  all 
her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  on  her  death-bed  had 
entrusted  him  with  the  letter  he  enclosed,  begging 
him  to  see  that  it  was  safely  transifdtted  to  M'>ff 
Dysart,  which  commission  he  now  executed*  hoping 
to  hear  from  her  that  she  had  duly  received  it.  He 
then  added  a  brief  account  of  Miss  Amherst*  s  last 
hours,  saying  that  he  trusted  one  so  humble  and 
little  hopeful  of  forgiveness  for  her  errors  in  the 
past,  would  find  the  love  and  mercy  that  awaited  her 
beyond  the  grave  far  greater  than  she  had  ever 
dreamt  of  here,  and  so  concluded  his  letter. 

Then  Una  opened  that  which  had  been  written  by 
the  hand  now  cold  in  death.  But  it  was  something 
more  than  this  fact  which  made  her  feel  a  shrinking 
sort  of  awe  and  terror  as  she  prepared  to  read  its 
contents.  Some  instinct  told  her  that  they  would 
deeply  affect  her  life. 

{To  he  e(mHnued.) 


ROUND    THE    ROCK    OF    CASHEL. 

The  beaatifal  ohalk-wbite  GidMftL" 


[HIS  is  worth  fighting  fori"  said  Crom- 
well, as  he  looked  across  the  Golden 
Yale  of  Tipperary,  stretching  away 
Bonth-westward  to  the  blue  range  of 
the  Galtee  mountains,  and  eastward 
reaching  up  its  tribute  to  Cashel  of  the  Kings. 
Well  might  he  say  bo«  little  as  Cromwell  cared  for 
the  old  historic  and  saintly  memories  of  the  towers 
that  erowned  its  rook ;  yet  what  he  and  his  Iron- 
sides thought  worth  fighting  for,  is  at  least  worthy 
of  being  remembered. 

A  great  hill  that  stands  alone,  and  which  (cor- 
responding in  shape  to  a  gap  in  the  crest  of  the 
Devil's  Bite  range)  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  bitten  out  of  that  chain  and  dropped  at  a 
distance  from  it ;  a  magnificent  expanse  of  rich, 
undulating  plain,  embracing  the  Grolden  Yale  and 
bounded  by  the  distant  hills  ef  Waterford,  Cork, 
and  Limerick,  as  well  as,  by  its  own  beautiful 
mountains  of  Gbltee  and  Knookmeldown.  The 
lights  and  shadows  that  sweep  over  them  fitfully 
like  the  change  and  chance  of  time;~<a  deep,  sug- 
gestive stillness; — ^this  let  the  reader  imagine, 
and  he  has  the  setting  of  the  stones  which  are  so 
eloquent,  ay,  and  a  worthy  setting. 

The  royal  residence  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Muaster  took  its  name  irom  a  stone  which  remains 
within  the  old  cathedral's  precincts,  called  CaUealt 
CaM,  or  Oashel,  "the  stone  of  tribute.''  Here 
the  subject  chieftains  came  with  their  ofierings 
and  paid  their  homage.  The  modem  town  lies 
partly  on  a  slope  descending  from  the  rock,  and 
partly  in  a  hollow ;  and  the  thirteen  roads  which 
radiate  from  it  in  all  directions  have  been  well 


cempared  to  *'  spokes  of  a  wheel"  There  is  some- 
thing very  suggestive  in  the  &ct  that  the  snort 
and  scream  of  the  iron  horse  have  never  broken 
the  impressive  quiet  of  the  place;  no  railway 
coming  nearer  to  it  than  Goold's  Cross,  about  five 
miles  away. 

Ere  we  suffer  our  thoughts  to  rest  on  one 
particular  "  stone  of  witness,"  let  us  understand 
the  entire  precincts  of  the  rock.  Entering  by  a 
southern  gate,  at  the  great  refectory,  we  pass  the 
Caiseal,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  chiefs  of 
Munster,  assembling  from  their  hills  and  plains  to 
lay  down  on  it  their  tribute.  Groing  round  the 
southern  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  past  old  door- 
ways, grim  with  the  things  still  hideous,  which 
were  made  to  be  "without,"  we  stand  outside 
King  Cormac's  chapel.  It  was  built  about  the 
year  900,  before  any  other  edifice  on  the  rock, 
the  Bound  Tower  excepted.  Even  its  exterior  is 
remarkaUCy  particularly  the  high  peaked  stouQ 
roof,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  recently 
cleared  of  its  mantling  green,  showing  its  true 
proportions.  This  stone  roof  is  double,  and  it 
holds  between  its  upper  and  lower  parts  a  spadous 
chamber,  from  whose  fireplace  runs  the  old  stone 
flue,  whose  hot ,  air  warmed  the  chapel.  So  that 
(in  consideration  of  the  past)  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury need  not  be  too  proud  of  its  newly-discovered 
heating-apparatus.  The  Bound  Tower  stands 
close  to  the  chapel ;  and  through  a  gap  in  its  inner 
wall  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  look  up  the  giddy 
height,  in  which  treasures  hidden  must  surely 
have  been  safe.  When  the  cathedral  was  built, 
A.D.  1169  (it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick),  its  cru- 
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ciform  plan  was  made  so  as  almost  to  enclose 
an  angle  of  King  Cormac's  chapel.  In  fact,  we 
cannot  wonder  much  at  modern  Yandalism,  when 
we  recollect  that  even  then  the  architects  of  the 
cathedral  ran  one  of  its  walls  dead  against  the 
boantiful  Norman  doorway,  defacing  and  absolutely 
cutting  away  a  part  of  its  rich  moulding  and 
delicate  tracery.  King  Cormac's  chapel  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  chapter  house,  and  entered 
from  the  cathedral,  by  a  low  dark  door,  too  suit- 
able to  the  darker  deed  done  afterwards  there, 
when  the  papal  legate  signed  the  Emerald  Isle 
away.  But  the  chapel  is  thus  most  truly  described 
by  an  Irish  pen : — **  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  decoration  absolutely  lavished 
on  the  interior  and  exterior  of  this  gem  of  ancifent 
Irish  art.  The  arched  mouldings,  rich  in  sculptures, 
serious  and  grotesque,  the  vaulted  roof,  the  noble 
doorway,  the  elaborately  carved  pillars,  the  ex- 
quisite grace  of  the  towers,  all  vie  wi'th"  each  other 
in  charm  of  design  and  wondrous  finish  of  execu- 
tion. Scarcely  a  stone  in  this  fairy  temple  but  is 
enriched  with  tracery  as  delicate  as  lace-work — 
tracery  purely  Irish  in  its  character,  closely  akin 
to  the  ornamentation  of  the  Book  of  Kells  and  tne 
bell  shrine  of  St.  Patrick,  and  speaking  volumes 
for  the  inborn  grace  and  the  high  culture  of  the 
unadulterated  Celt."  In  the  "dim  religious  light" 
wc  see  among  those  exquisite  and  varied  traceries, 
and  even  at  this  remote  distance  of  time,  the 
remains  and  the  bright  red  colouring  of  ancient 
frescoes.  "We  ask  for  a  moment  how  the  structure 
of  A.D.  900  came  to  be  Korman ;  but  we  quickly 
recollect  that  the  ancient  Irish  were  well  acquainted 
riot  only  with  the  Norman,  but  all  other  styles  and 
arts,  long  before  they  were  known  in  England.  A 
very  curious  moulding  over  the  beautiful  injured 
doorway  symbolises  St.  Patrick  coming  to  the 
relief  of  Christianity  in  Ireland;  he  finds  it  there, 
but  barely  existing,  as  a  tiny  living  thing  almost 
crushed  by  the  beast,  whiclj,  represents  Paganism; 
and  he  is  shown  as  a  centaur,  killing  tho  beast, 
and  rescuing  the  infant  Church.  In  this  chapel 
there  is  no  east  window.  The  custom  of  having  a 
chancel  window  towards  the  east  was  originated 
by  the  Latin  Church,  which  was  unknown  in 
Ireland  in  King  Cormac's  time. 

Let  us  pass  up  the  roofless  choir,  in  which  Divine 
service  was  kept  up  by  our  Irish  Church  till  within 
the  last  century.  It  is  said  that  after  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  roof,  the  walls  bent  out  of  line; 
but  when  the  roof  was  lifted  off,  they  sprang  back 
again.  Here  is  the  grave  of  Miler  Magrath,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Latin  inscription  thereon  has  been  thus  translated: 

"  Fatrioik,  the  gloiy  of  our  isle  and  goivn, 
First  eat  a  bishop  in  the  See  of  Down  ; 
I  wish  that  I,  succeeding  him  in  place 
As  bishop,  had  an  equal  shore  of  graoe. 


I  served  thee,  England,  fifty'  years  in  jars. 
And  pleased  thy  princes  in  the  mid^t  of  wars. 
Here  where  I'm  placed  I'm  not,  and  thus  the  oaie  is, 
I'm  not  in  both,  yet  am  in  both  the  places.     1S2L 

He  that  jndgeth  me  is  the  Lord.—!  Cor.  iv. 

Let  him  who  stands  tske  heed  lest  he  lalL" 

But  just  opposite  this  curious  tomb,  built  into 
the  wall  for  preservation,  is  a  wonderful  carving, 
recently  lifted  from  the  depth  of  a  well  in  tbc 
northern  tower,  and  whose  sharp  lines  have  been 
preserved  for  ages  by  the  embrace  of  the  water. 
We  clearly  trace  on  it  the  winged  Assyrian  bnll 
and  sphinx.  Has  this  anything,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  do  with  our  Eastern  origin? 

We  leave  the  choir,  which,  unlike  other  cathedrals, 
is  longer  than  the  nave,  beoause  the  whole  western 
side  was  the  monarch's  palace  and  stronghold,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  nave  was  covered  by  the  royal 
chambers.  All  round  the  palace  and  cathedral,  in 
the  height  and  thickness  of  the  wall,  runs  a  narrow 
gallery  like  that  in  Beaumaris  Castle.  If  in  the 
olden  time  it  were  a  place  "to  heavenly  contempla- 
tion dear,"  it  is  not  less  so  now,  though  frequently 
the  loosened  stones  would  make  solitary  musings 
dangerous. 

Passing  again  towards  the  northern  door,  and 
before  we  leave  the  places  we  stoop  over  a  very 
ancient  font  or  baptistery.  For  some  time  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  sarcophagus,  from  its  shape;  bnt 
two  runnels  in  the  side  show  it  to  be  a  font. 

And  now  to  the  CaiseaL  or  stone  of  tribute. 
Here  in  heart  we  too  lay  down  a  higher  tribute, 
praying  that  our  dear  land  may  be  a  living  offering 
to  the  King  of  kings.  Vfe  think  how  His  truth 
may  be  buried  for  centuries,  bat  never  can  be  lost 
On  the  old  stone's  eastern  part  there  are  carved 
involved  monograms,  hardly  legible  now ;  bat  on 
its  northern  side  there  is  another  device,  peculiar 
to  the  Eastern  Church;  the  Lamb  within  the  end- 
less circles  of  Eternity.  The  stone,  which  is  aboat 
three  feet  high  and  three  broad,  has  been  recently 
surmounted  by  an  ancient  crucifix,  found  else- 
where within  the  bounds.  The  figure  on  it  is 
draped,  which  is  never  the  case  in  the  Church  of 
Rome;  and  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofc 
of  all  that  Ireland's  Scriptural  Church  was  of 
directly  Eastern  origin.  The  figure  of  St.  Patrick, 
on  the  other  side,  wears  the  alb  in  front,  not 
behind^also  an  Eastern  custom. 

As  we  seriously  remember  this,  there  comes 
up  another  thought,  full  of  wonder,  mystery,  and 
hope.  What  if  our  British  people,  Saxon  as  well 
as  Celtic,  be  indeed,  as  some  have  thought,  mingled 
with  the  long-lost,  long-sought  tribes  of  Israel  ? 
Is  there  not  a  strong  similarity  in  the  gifts,  the 
passions,  the  very  languages  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Celtic  race  P  Is  not  the  Irish  harp  that  which 
most  closely  resembles  the  Hebrew  lyre?  One 
accepted  derivation  of  the  word  "Saxon,"  is 
Saxuna,  "unknown."  At  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
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captiyity,  tradition  saith  that  "exiled  men"  were 
found  in  that  strange  land,  who  onlf  knew  that 
they  were  strangers  there,  but  had  forgotten  how; 
and  when  asked  the  name  of  their  own  land  they 
replied,  "Saxuna"  ("  we  know  not").  Hence  the 
idea  of  the  Saxons  too  springing  from  Israel's  race. 
A  strangely  wild  but  beantifol  legend  exists  abont 
the  Stone  of  Scone,  now  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  on  which  oar  sovereigns  have  for  centuries 
been  crowned;  and  though  we  build  nething 
on  legend,  yet  we  think  there  can  be  no  shadow 
without  its  substance.  The  legend  runs  thus : — 
About  600  years  B.C.,  at  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  two  Hebrew  princesses,  daughters 
of  Zodekiah«  Xing  of  Judah,  having  fled,  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  Irish  coast.  Their  protector 
was  the  prophet  Jeremiah(!),  and  they  had  with 
them  the  stone  which  had  been  Jacob's  pillow,  the 
sacred  stone  of  Bethel.  The  people  whom  they 
came  among  were  straggling  between  the  claims 


of  two  kings,  one  of  whom  the  prophet  promised 
to  crown,  on  condition  of  his  giving  up  the  idolatry 
of  Baal,  worshipping  the  true  God,  and  taking  as 
his  wife  the  Hebrew  princess ;  to  all  which  con- 
ditions he  readily  agreed.  The  stone  of  Bethel 
was  thus  kept  by  the  Irish  race  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years ;  and  when  they  colonised  and 
Christianised  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  the 
stone  found  its  way  to  Scone,  near  Perth,  and 
became  the  crowning-place  of  the  Scottish  kings. 
With  its  removal  to  Westminster  Abbey  the  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland,  too,  was  sealed;  the  stone 
of  destiny  was  gone,  which  had  been  kept  so  loug 
at  Gashel  of  the  kings.  Beneath  the  wildness  of 
this  strange  old  tale  lurk  many  possibilities ;  but 
whether  the  British  Isles  have  or  fiave  not  the 
high  honour  of  kindred  with  Israel's  race,  may 
their  millions  yet  be  spiritually  reckoned,  through 
faith  in  the  incarnate  Saviour's  sacrifice,  among 
the  Israel  of  God.  Al£SSIE  Bond. 


LOST    LOTJI. 


PAETH. 

I  HE  brotbers  gazed  in  mute  dismay  at 
this  sad  termination  to  their  thought- 
less jest.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  them  to  dimb  down  the 
steep  precipice;  and  to  reach  the 
other  side  by  the  road  was  a  long 
round.  Too  much  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
accident  to  make  up  their  minds  how  to  act,  they 
stood  as  if  spell-bound.  Charlotte  had  by  this  tijne 
joined  them,  but  no  one  ventured  to  speak,  an  awful 
stillness  like  the  silence  of  death  reigned  around; 
they  could  only  point  to  that  motionless  object  which 
lay  below,  evexy  instant  becoming  more  indistinct  in 
the  rapidly-increasing  darkness;  they  feared  even 
to  breathe  lest  the  terrible  repose  should  be  broken. 
Charlotte  was  the  first  to  recover  presence  of  mind. 
"  Come  home,"  she  said,  /'  let  us  tell  all,  and  bring 
help,  life  may  still  be  left." 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  the  way;  the  sad  tale 
was  shortly  told,  and  their  father  and  mother,  deeply 
grieved  and  horrified,  accompanied  them  to  the 
spot,  bringing  everything  likely  to  be  of  use  in  such 
a  case.  Taking  the  lower  road,  they  arrived  quickly 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  quarry,  and  by  the  aid  of 
lanterns  soon  found  the  heap  of  stones  where  it  was 
supposed  poor  Loni  lay;  but,  to  the  astonishment  and 
relief  of  every  one  present,  the  shapeless  form  turned 
out  to  be  a  coat  belonging  to  one  of  the  quarrymon, 
who  just  then  returning  to  seek  it,  gave  his  aid  in 
looking  for  the  missing  child.  Every  comer  and 
cranny  of  the  place  were  known  to  him  and  carefully 
examined,  but  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the  little 
girl.    Hours  were  spent  in  the  search,  but  with  the 


same  result,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  three  chil- 
dren were  present,  and  all  declared  they  had  seen  her 
fall,  the  thing  would  have  been  incredible.  Old  Mary 
was  questioned;  the  fields  were  traversed  in  every 
direction,  and  parties  were  sent  for  miles  round  the 
country  to  make  inquiries,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for 
Loui's  unaccountable  disappearance  still  remained  a 
mystery.  True,  a  narrow  unfrequented,  road  wound 
round  the  lower  side  of  the  quarry,  but  it  was  un- 
likely any  one  would  pass  there  at  so  late  an  hour. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  further  searchings,  and 
equally  unavailing  inquiries;  and  then  there  re- 
mained only  the  painful  task  of  informing  Loui's 
parents  of  what  had  occurred.  During  this  time  of 
suspense  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  the  two  boys  who  had  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  distress  and  anxiety ;  and  Charlotte,  oh !  how 
often  she  thought  that  had  she  been  kinder  and  more 
considerate  towards  her  little  cousin,  this  misfortune 
mi^ht  have  been  averted. 

And  now  we  must  find  out  what  had  become  of 
lost  Loui.  It  happened,  that  the  very  day  before  her  dis- 
appearance she  had  written  a  letter  to  her  mamma, 
full  of  such  yearnings  for  home-love  and  sympathy 
that  her  father,  on  reading  it,  remarked,  "  I  fear  the 
child  is  not  happy.  I'll  be  passing  that  way  on 
business  to-morrow,  and  might  find  time  to  look  in 
and  give  her  a  surprise  just  for  an  hour  or  so.  Ill 
see  how  things  are  going  on,  and  if  she  wishes,  I  can 
bring  her  back  with  me."  And  thus  it  came  about 
that  Loui's  father  arrived  at  the  neighbouring  village 
at  the  same  hour  that  she  left  old  Mary's  cottage. 
Knowing  the  country  well,  he  took  a  short  cut  across 
the  fields  to  reach  her  uncle's  house,  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  Btaying  half  an  hour  there,  and  catching  the 
evening  train  at  the  nearest  station.  When,  passing 
qnicklj  over  the  narrow  road  which  leads  along  the 
base  of  the  qoarries,  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
seeing  a  small  white  figure  lying  on  a  shelving  ledge, 
a  good  distance  up  the  stony  height.  A  long  trailing 
bramble  which  overhung  the  edge  of  the  descent 
formed  a  kind  of  veil  half-ooncealing  it  from  view. 
On  examining  this  object  more  closely,  Mr.  Melville 
saw  that  it  was  a  little  girl  who  lay  in  this  dangerous 
position,  so  motionless,  so  silent,  that  he  feared  she 
must  be  dead. 

The  night  was  rapidly  closing  in,  and  there  was  no 
one  within  sight,  for  Charlotte  and  her  brothers  had 
gone  home  just  a  few  minutes  before  to  loo):  for  help. 
Their  eyes  had  been  so  riveted  with  horror  on  the 
shapeless  object  beneath,  which  they  had  mistaken 
for  Loui's  body,  that  they  failed  to  find  where  in 
reality  she  lay,  screened  from  their  view  by  a  pro- 
jecting ledge  of  stone. 

Mr.  Melville  managed  to  dimb  sufficiently  high  to 
reach  the  child,  and  taking  her  in  one  arm,  with  con- 
siderable danger  and  difficulty  descended  in  safety, 
and  placed  his  charge  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  Then  lookinfi;  at  her  face  for  the  first 
time,  by  that  waning  light  he  recognised  his  own 
little  daughter  in  the  child  whom  he  had  rescued. 
How  shocked,  how  surprised,  he  felt  at  this  discovery  1 
how  anxiously  he  leaned  over  her  inanimate  form 
until  a  slight  quiver  of  the  eyelids,  a  faint  breath, 
showed  that  life  was  not  extinct.  The  chief  object 
now  was  to  get  the  poor  child  back  to  her  mother  as 
seon  as  possible,  and  hurrying  to  the  station  with  his 
precious  burden,  he  arrived  just  as  the  train  was 
starting,  and  reached  home  in  due  time. 

After  all,  Loui  had  not  fallen  any  considerable 
distance,  for  God  had  been  pleased  to  preserve  her 
life  by  means  of  that  long  trailing  bramble,  which 
catching  firm  hold  of  her  light  dress,  broke  the  fall  and 
landed  her  gently  on  the  narrow  ledge  of  stone,  from 
which  her  father's  arm  had  rescued  her.  Bat  the 
over-wrought  nerves  of  the  delicate  child  were  sadly 
shattered  by  the  shock  and  previous  fright,  and 
though  after  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  youth  and 
nature  struggled  into  life  again,  she  never  entirely 
regained  her  former  health  and  strength.  Her  first 
thought  on  recovering  consciousness  was  of  her 
cousins,  and  she  begged  that  a  message  might  be 
sent  them  from  her,  saying  "  they  were  not  to  be 
unhappy,  for  she  knew  they  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
her,  only  they  could  not  imderstand  what  a  silly, 
frightened  little  thing  she  was."     And  her  mother. 


who  wrote  the  Utter,  added  "  that  she,  too,  forgave 
them,  but  hoped  it  would  be  a  lesson  for  life  to  sToid 
playing  with  the  feelings  of  others  merely  for  th^ 
own  amusement.  S.  T.  A  B^ 


"THE    QUIVER"  BIBLE    CLASS. 

269.  In  speaking  to  His  disciples  the  Loid  Jesos 
connects  "fulness  of  joy"  with  something  elae: 
with  what  P 

270.  We  read  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (xviil  12)  that 
the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  fksted  iidoe  a  week. 
Was  this  practice  enjoined  by  the  Law  of  Moses? 

271.  All  the  allusions  of  the  Saviour  to  the  propliet 
Jonah  were  in  answer  te  a  certain  regiMii  made  by 
the  Jews.     Name  it. 

272.  "All  this  was  done,"  says  the  Evangelist 
referring  to  our  Lord's  dispatching  two  disciples  to 
bring  the  animal  on  which  He  rode  into  JemsaleD, 
"  that  it  might  be  f  olfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  saying.  Behold,  thy  King  oometh  unto  thee, 
sitting  upon  an  ass."  To  what  prophe<7  is  releteaoe 
made? 

273.  "The  Lord,"  said  Moses  te  the  IsraalitM, 
"hath  taken  you,  and  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 
iron  fiumace,  even  out  of  Egypt.*  Which  of  lie 
greater  prophets,  referring  to  that  deliveranoe,  vb» 
the  same  expression  ? 

274.  Give  the  name  of  the  man  wh#  said,  ''He 
that  smiteth  Eiijath-sepher,  and  taketh  it,  te  bim 
will  I  give  my  daughter  to  wife,"  and  state  the  result 
of  the  attack. 

275.  Who  said:  "The  place  which  the  Lerd  j«ar 
God  shall  choose  to  put  His  name?"  F^ve  tbat  ^ 
place  referred  to  was  Jerusalem. 

276.  Both  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke 
record  the  stilling  of  the  tempest  by  our  Laid,  but 
only  one  tells  us  whether  Jesus  calmed  the  fears  of 
His  disciple  or  hushed  the  storm  first.  Te  which 
Evangelist  do  we  owe  this  ? 


ANSWSBS  TO  QTT£8TION8  OK  PAOB  608. 

254.  The  Mount  of  OHves  (Luke  xix.  87—44). 

255.  Exod.  xxxiL  82.     See  Bom.  ix.  3. 

256.  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28,  IXeut.  iz.  9) ;   £1^^ 
(1  Ejngs  xix.  8). 

257.  EIL     See  1  Sam.  iv.  16,  18. 

258.  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  2  Sam.  viii  13). 

259.  Lukexxiv.45. 

260.  Saul's  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1—9).    , 

261.  Twice.     See  Bom.  xv.  24,  28. 
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•  The  child  oonld  Iwd  the  womaii"— p.  MS. 


THE    LITTLE    QTJIDE. 


m 


jHEBE  rambled  on  the  meadow  brook. 
Along  its  winding  row  of  sedge ; 
Where  went  the  path,  by  mound  and  nook, 

TQL.IX. 


To  climb  at  last  the  downside  ledge  i 
And  aftermath  had  sprouted  quick. 
And  green,  around  the  grey  new  rick : 

461 
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'Twas  there  a  little  girl  came  by^ 
With  closely-patted  steps,  and  led 

A  woman  blind,  whose  hand  held  high 
The  child's  beside  her  little  head. 

Along  the  g^und  that  once,  with  sight 

All  clear,  she  skimmed  with  tiptoe  flight. 

The  child  could  lead  the  woman  right 
By  her  sweet  light  of  two  blue  eyes ; 
The  woman's  mind  could  gire  a  light 


To  help  the  child's,  less  widely  wise» 
As  all  may  find  wherewith  to  pay 
For  deeds  of  love,  in  some  good  way. 

The  child  told  her  of  things  the  sun 
Around  her  feet  now  shone  upon ; 

She  told  the  child,  from  her  long  run 
Of  life,  of  things  for  ever  gone : 

The  child  showed  her  the  day  o'erhead — 

She  showed  the  child  whole  year-times  fled. 


AGAIN  ST      HERSELF. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  TKOUBLES  OP  CHATTY  AiTD  MOLLY,"   **  THE  DINGY  HOrSB  AT  KENSINGTOK/* 


CHAPTEH  XIV. 
HOW   ONB  FHABB   OF   MAQais'S   LIFS  EKDBD. 

MAGGIE,  I  have  received  a  most  insolent 
letter  from  your  consin  Herbelrt,  and  I 
desire  that  aJl  acquaintance  with  the 
entire  family  ends.  I  shall  write  to 
him  to  that  effect/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Ash- 
bury  at  breakfast-time  next  morning. 

"Not  with  Hetty,  daddy " 

"Yes,  with  Hetty  too,  I  will  not  have  one  of  them 
inside  the  house  again." 

The  old  man  could  be  unreasonable  sometimes, 
and  Maggie  knew  that  to  try  and  thwart  him  then 
would  be  useless,  and  so  she  sat  silently  over  her 
coffee,  and  said  nothing.  Presently  he  looked  up, 
for  he  wondered  why  she  was  so  quiet  that  morning, 
and  when  he  saw  her  face  he  started  in  astonishment. 
"  Maggie !  why,  my  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter  P" 

"Nothing,  daddy  dear;"  but  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes,  and  her  voice  trembled, 

'^  Maggie,  you  must  be  ilL  Tell  me  what  is  the 
matter." 

He  was  quite  alarmed,  but  she  only  said  faintly, 
"  Nothing  is  the  matter,"  and  rose  to  get  hi9  hat  and 
coat  ready  as  usual,  and  saw  him  off  to  the  Atalanta^ 
almost  for  the  last  time,  for  his  secretaryship  there 
was  nearly  over.  She  wished  him  good-bye,  clinging 
to  him  almost  desperately,  for  she  was  beginning  to 
feel  very  lonely  and  desolate,  as  if  that  dear  mistaken 
old  man  would  soon  be  all  she  would  have  left  ix^  the 
world;  Charley  was  gone.  Miss  Campbell  giving  to 
Scotland  very  shortly,  there  was  a  quarrel  growing, 
or  had  already  grown  up,  which  was  to  divide  her 
from  her  cousins ;  and  Stephen — oh !  what  should 
she  do?  he  had  neither  come  nor  written,  and  she 
felt  as  if  she  would  give  her  life  for  Just  a  single 
word  from  him !  She  was  so  thankful  when  that 
foolish  old  daddy  of  hers  went,  she  wanted  to  be 
alone  and  to  think ;  but  after  he  had  g[one  all  her 
power  of  thinking  had  gone  too,  so  she  could  only 
hasten  up  to  the  studio,  and  long  as  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  swayed  herself  to 
and  fro  in  the  roi&ing-cbair,  to  remain  thece  for 


QIIBBN  MABGB,"   ETC.  « 

ever  out  of  sight  or  sound  of  all  beyond;  or  to 
slip  away  from  life  itself.  Then  suddenly  she  got 
up.  "  Oh !  how  foolish  I  am — ^how  foolish  I  am !  he 
cannot  have  had  the  letter,"  she  said,  and  as  she 
spoke  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Hetty. 

"  Maggie !  there  is  a  dreadful  quarrel  about 
Herbert ;  I  met  uncle  just  now,  and  he  says  -we  are 
to  be  strangers  in  future,  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but 
unless  Herbert  apologised — and  I  know  he  never  will 
— I  was  not  to  come  to  see  you  any  more.  I  waited 
till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  in  I  walked,"  she 
added  breathlessly  and  excitedly. 

"  Hetty,  have  you  seen  anything  of  Stephen  ?"  was 
all  MQ<ggie  said  in  reply. 

"  Oh  yeSy  that  is  what  I  was  coming  about,  only  I 
suppose  it  ifl  no  use  now.  Mr.  Bowden  came  to  our 
house  last  .night — he  had  just  come  from  Marlowe — 
and  brought  some  concert  tickets,  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  them ;  I  thought  you  would  go  too  as  there 
are  four." 

"Did  he  say  anything  about  me?" 

"No— oh  yes,  mamma  said,  'Have  yon  been  to 
St.  John's  Wood  lately?'  and  he  said,  'No,  but  I 
suppose  th^  are  pretty  well,  I  found  a  note  from 
them  on  my  return  to-day.'" 

.  "'Oh,"  she  could  not  say  more,  for  even  her  lips 
V6^  white ;  but  she  took  *np  the  concert  tickets, 
and  played  with  them  idly  for  a  minute.  They 
were  signed  "  (George  Grant,"  the  name  of  the  man 
Herbert  had  mentioned,  and  they  were  still  in.  the 
envelope  she  had  seen  him  leave  at  his  friend's 
room.  It  was  too  bad  of  him  to  say  he  had  heard 
from  her.  It  seemed  like  betraying  a  part  of  her 
secret.  "  Hetty,"  she  said,  "  try  and  make  Herbert 
apologise,  a  quarrel  is  so  miserable,  and  unless  he 
does  we  may  not  see  each  other  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  shall  come  and  see  you  just  the  came,"  said 
Hetty,  staunchly;  "  uncle  need  not  know." 

"No,  dear,  you  must  not  do  that.  I  think  my 
father  is  wrong  to  make  a  quarrel  of  it,  bat  if  he 
says  we  are  not  to  meei^  we  must  not^  though  w^  mn 
love  each  other  the  same;  right  is  rights  MilUf, 
whether  it  be  pleasant  .to  do  or  not." 
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"  Bat  may  I  not  como  or  wxite  ?"  pXeaded  Hetty. 

"  Xo,  darlings  the  qiiarrel  shaJl  end  m  soctn  as 
posalble,  but  till  it  does  we  must  keep  apfirt>  it  is 
harder  for  me  than  you,  Hett^«  for  I  am  so  lonely." 
The  tears  weUed  up  into  her  eyes»  and  Hetty  saw  for 
the  first  time  hpw  worn  and  pftle  hec  face  looked. 

"Maggie*  has  anything  hs^pened?''  sha  aidced; 
"  whyj  you  look  like  a  ghost.  Is  it  anything  about 
Stephen?" 

''Yes^.dear^  something  about  Stephen/'  she  said 
struggling: not  to  bveak  down;  "but  don't  ask  aaa 
what»  for  I  cannot  teU.  yoi]t— not  yet  at  any  sate. 
Never  tell  any  one  we  are  engaged^  Hetty«.for.I  fasc 
we  are  not  any.  longer." 

Hetliy  stayed  another  hour,  it  was  the  last  time; 
she  pleaded^  that  ishe  might  have  the  ehance  unless 
the  quanel  were  mad^  up,  and  then  the  two  girls 
kissed  each  other,  and. promised  always  to  love  each; 
other,  and  talked  as  girls  do  «nd  will,  and  then  Hetty, 
lingering  still,  obtained  leave  to  walk  with  Maggie  to 
a  pupiTs  door,  on. condition  that  then  she  would  auiit 
come  again  unless  Maggie,  obtained  leave  fh>m  her 
lather  to  invite  har.  It  was  only  a  mile  or  80>  but 
it  aeemed .  a  long  way  to  Msggie,  who  felt  impatient 
even  oi  Het^s  sympathy* 

"  Maggie  I"  said  the  little  dimpled  girl,  presently,. 
''  is  not  that  Mr.  Bowdea  in  the  distance  ?" 

She  looked  up  eagerly  and  saw  him,  and  she  saw 
too  that  he  recognised  them ;  but  he  turned  down 
a  side  street,  evidently  to  avoid  them.  She  made 
no  remark,  but  the  colour  came  to  her  face,  and  her 
pride  rose  again. 

"Hetty  dear,"  she  said,  when  they  reached  her 
destination,  "  never  do  anything  on  the  sly,  it  is  a 
terrible  mistake.  Deceit  is  a  seed  which  yields  a  bitter 
harvest  for  the  sower ;  if  I  had  only  been  open  in 
this  matter,  there  would  have  been  no  quarrel  now.  I 
concealed  the  engagement  from  my  father,  you  know 
— that  is  where  I  was  wrong,  and  happiness  bought  at 
the  expense  of  what  is  right  is  only  a  sham  at  best. 
Now  you  must  go,  darling,  and  so  good-bye  for  a  little 
while,  and  God  bless  you,  little  cousin."  She  ffelt 
somehow  that  she  should  not  see  the  dimpled  face 
again  just  yet,  and  though  it  seemed  oold  to  submit 
so  readily  to  her  father's  wish,  she  knew  it  was 
right,  and  right,  at  any  cost,  Margaret  Ashbury  wished 
to  do  in  future.  She  stood  and  watched  Hetty  out 
of  sight,  and  then  she  thought  sadly,  "  If  there  is  no 
letter  to-night,  or  Stephen  himself  does  not  come,  I 
shall  feel  that  the  old  sweet  life  is  dying  away  from 
me,  or  has  died  already." 

And  tiiat  night  brought  no  letter  and  no  Stephen 
Bowden,  nor  did  any  day  that  followed. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 
AFTER  POTJB  MONTHS. 

They  had  left  the  house  in  St.  John's  Wood  and 
were  living  in  lodgings. 

Maggie  sat  and  wondered  over  it  all  in  the  fire- 


li|^t  that  evening  and  remembered  Miss  Charlotte's 
words,  "  Keep  back.yonr  istrength,  my  dear,  till  the 
time,  comes  who^  you  need  it."  She  had  needed  it 
sadly  lately ;  the  <^d«an'ascheues  had  all  failed,  his 
last  resouxoes  been  used  up,  faid  his  health  had  broken 
down.  The  rent  st  St  John's  Wood  had  not  been 
paidi^and.  at  la^t  the  brokexs  had  been  put  in.  There 
mw  uo  one  tohe^  them,  Herbert  was  written  to,  but 
Maggie  Qould  ni^t  being;  herseif  to  tell  him  how 
terribly  the  aid  was  t^eiSlj'  needed,  so  he  had  coldly 
refused  the  almoet  famt  sippeal  and  the  f^ud  was 
TTidenad.  Hetfy  was  away  in  Scotland,  staying  in 
the  same  house  with  tlxe.Oamphells. 
.  "  Bowden.  might  help  us/'  the  old  man  said,  but 
>f««gie  tomad  pale  at  the  vety  thought,  "only,"  he 
continued^ "  I  have  not  yet  jpetuiUed  his  hundred-—-" 

"Hishvndred,  dikddyi" 

"  Yes,  daar»  I  did  not  lake  toiteU  you  at  the  time, 
but  he  lent. me  the  mcjoey  out  of  whieh.  I  xepaid 
Hevbeurt,  and.  the  rest  you  know  went  in.  the-  pron 
speotuB  of  the  company.  I  thou^  he  was  sweet  on 
yon»  Maggie/ that  was. why  I  did  it.  He  never  comes 
hece  now.  I  suppcAe  ha.i8  like^tha  zest  of  the  woild. 
LcaanotHoadefestandtit,".  the  old  man  went  on;  "people 
thimk  ao  much  of  maoefp^l  never  did,"  whieh  wae 
true.  <^Why,.Maa:gaseti"  heexdeimed,"what  istke 
matter?"  for  dw  was  kneeling  down  before  him,hiding 
her  face  in  his  hands,  and  trembling  and  crying;  but 
she  only  answered, "  Oh,  daddy!  how  could  you?"  and 
cried  and  sobbed  the  more. 

Then  the  old  man  ^.*as  touched.  "  My  dear  child," 
he  sicid,>.ki9Bing  her  rumpled  hair,  "  my  dear  childie, 
don't  fret  sq,  or  you'U  piftke  yopr  old  father  break 
down  too,  and  you  won't  have  him  much  longer 
perhaps,  he's  getting  an  old  soldier  now."  She  got 
up  and  stroked  his  thin  face  gently  and  kindly  j  she 
knew  that  he  had  meant  w^,  yet,  oh !  how  foolish  he 
had  been !  And  th^i  she  looked  at  him  long  and 
hopelessly,  and  heftfd  a  little-  noise  down-stairs,  and 
shuddered :  it  was  the  hateful  man  in  possession. 

'M)fkldy,  you  must « write  to  Mr.  Bowden  imme- 
diately," she  said,  "and  teQ  him  that  we  are  going 
away  from  this  place,  but  that,  you  will  repsy  him  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  repay  him  as  soon  as  possible/' 
he  satd  dreamHy.  She  got  the  writing  materials  and 
the  letter  was  sent  there  and  then^  No  answer  came 
to  it,  and  the  slight  hardened  her  heart  a  little. 
"  He  might  have  sent  «  line  to  the  old  man/'  she 
thought. 

How  Maggie  woke  up  to  the  realities  of  life  during 
those  last  two  days  at  the  old  house  j  how  she  oast 
self  and  selfish  cares  aside,  and  thought  only  of  her 
father  and  his  comfort.  He  had  grown  almost 
childish  latterly,  and  listless,  perfectly  indifferent  to 
his  position,  and  to  all  around  him. 

"  Let  ttie  things  go,"  he  said  to  Maggie,  "  I  must 
try  and  think  of  some  one  who  will  lend  us  a  little 
money  to  go  on  with." 
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"  No,  dad  V  she  answercKl  almoflt  sternly;  **  in  the 
future  we  must  work,  and  borrow  from  no  one." 

"  I  oannot  work  yet,  dearie/'  he  said  feebly.  A 
ray  of  winter  sunshine  stole  in  at  the  window  and 
lighted  up  the  room',  and  Maggie  rose,  and  walking 
listlessly  round,  looked  at  the  familiar  things  die 
had  known  all  her  life,  till  there  oame  from  without 
the  sound  of  a  street-band  playing  "There's  nae 
luck  about  the  house,"  all  out  of  time  and  tune.  She 
almost  broke  down  again,  and  stopping  before  a 
little  table,  on  which  were  arranged  some  religious 
books,  took  up  the  Bible  and  opened  it  haphaaard. 
Perhaps  the  book  gaped  at  the  place,  for  it  was  her 
favourite  one,  but  the  learee  parted  at  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  and  her  eyes  fell  on  the  first  verse, 
"Iiet  not  your  heart  be  troubled."  What  a  draught 
of  comfort  the  words  were  to  her  I  She  half-wondered 
if  she  had  ever  understood  them  before  in  their 
fullest,  sweetest  sense,  and  she  took  them  to  her 
heart  now  and  made  them  the  text  of  her  daily  life. 
What  mattered  the  hateful  man  in  possession  moving 
about  below,  or  the  tones  of  the  crazy  (German  band, 
though  the  old  melody  seemed  that  day  to  have  a 
burden  sad  l^yond  expression?  ''Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled."  How  gratefully  she  accepted  the  Saviour's 
comfort  1  and  still  bending  over  the  book,  with  her  ^yes 
dosed  and  her  head  bowed,  she  sent  up  a  silent 


prayer  to  heaven,  and  then,  strengthened  and  re- 
freshed, turned  round  and  answered  the  old  man's 
fretful  words.  "I  will  work  for  you,  daddy  dear, 
till  you  can  do  so  again  for  me." 

There  were  a  few  things  saved  from  the  wreck, 
enough  to  scantily  fumiah  the  three  small  rooms  to 
which  cAie.  removed  them,  and  then  Maggie  oom- 
menced  her  fight  with  the  world  for  her  father  a&d 
herself.  She  gave  up  her  day-dreams,  and  her 
poetry,  her  long  pleasant  days  of  study,  and  her 
lingering  thoughts  of  the  past,  and  worked  in  earnest; 
teaching  and  drawing  incessantly,  and  striving  to  get 
a  little  connection  together,  and  in  the  one  hour  ahe 
snatched  from  the  day,  she  put  the  fi«M>>iiig  tonoheB 
to  the  portrait  of  the  "dear  old  man,"  that  first 
picture  which  she  had  commenced  in  those  hi^y 
days  which  now  had  gone  for  ever.  Poor  Maggie^  how 
she  worked !  And  yet  dire  poverty  oame  upon  them, 
for  the  old  man  fell  ill,  and  everything  depended  npon 
her  weak  hands.  Yet  still  she  strove,  and  hid  her 
struggles  and  cares  from  his  sight,  and  denied  her- 
self and  smiled  for  him,  whUe  often  she  longed  to 
weep,  and  gave  him  many  a  trifling  luxury  at  the 
expense  of  even  necessary  food  for  herself.  So  the 
weeks  passed  and  carried  away  the  winter;  and 
spring  crept  softly  back  to  the  earth  again. 
To  be  fdifiimfffrf.) 


"THIS    GREAT    SIGHT.'' 

BT  THE  KEV.  C.  J.  ELLIOTT,  M.A.,  YICAB  OF  WINKFIELD,  BBBU,  AKD  HON.  CANON  OF  CHBIBTCHI7BCH,  OXFOUD. 


tF  it  be  deemed  a  somewhat  extravagant 
expression  to  say  that  "  History  herself 
was  bom  on  that  night  when  Moses  led 
forth  his  ooontrymen  from  the  land  of 
Goshen,"  it  may,  at  least,  be  affirmed, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  with  the 
Exodus,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  history  of 
Moses,  that  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  people, 
strictly  speaking,  begins. 

A  comparison  of  the  brief  and  rapid  survey  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
as  contained  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Exodus,  with  the  minate  and  graphic 
description  contained  in  the  following  chapters 
of  the  incidents  which  prepared  the  way  for  their 
deliverance  out  of  it,  wHl  suffice  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  this  period,  not  only  as  a  crisis  in  the 
national  history  of  the  Jews,  but  also  as  an  event 
pregnant  with  most  weighty  results  to  the  Church 
of  fdl  after  ages. 

We  may  not  now  dwell,  as  the  surpassing  in- 
terest of  the  subject  would  invite  us  to  do,  on  the 
brief  record  oontcdned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  on 
the  brief  allusions  to  it  which  are  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  of  the  early  history  of  Moaes^  and  on 


that  special  course  of  training  by  which,  alike 
amidst  the  splendour  of  Pharaoh's  court  and  the 
solitude  of  Sinai's  desert,  he  became  qualified  for 
the  discharge  of  that  arduous  work  in  >7hich,  when 
the  appointed  period  had  arrived,  he  was  sum- 
moned  to  engage.  We  must  not,  however,  (Jul  to 
take  notice  of  the  circumstances  under  which  thas 
summons  was  received.  Whilst  possessing  all  the 
advantages  which  worldly  rank  and  reputation 
could  impart,  Moses,  as  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and,  it  may  be,  the  destined  heir  to 
Pharaoh's  throng,  was  not  found  qualified  to  be- 
come the  ruler  and  the  captain  of  the  people  of 
God.  He  needed  something  more  in  order  to  fit 
him  for  the  work  which  he  was  destined  to  accom- 
plish, than  the  zeal,  and  courage,  and  self-sacrifice 
of  which,  at  forty  years  of  age,  he  afforded  so 
signal  a  proof,  when  he  "  chose  rather  to  sufier 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season;"  and  during 
a  second  period  of  forty  years,  spent  in  the 
land  of  Midian,  in  the  humble  occupation  of 
a  hired  shepherd,  Moses  had  to  learn  those 
lessons  which  nothing  but  converse  with  Grod  and 
with  his  own  heart  could  teach  him. 
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It  was»  as  we  read  in  the  beginning  of  Exod.  iii., 
whilst  keeping  "the  flock  of  Jethro^  his  father-in- 
law,  the  priest  of  Midian,"  and  as  he  was  drawing 
nigh,  apparently,  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Sinaitic  range,  already  designated  by  anticipation 
"  the  mountain  of  Grod,"  that  Moses  received  that 
marvellous  revelation  of  the  Divine  purposes  re- 
specting himself  and  his  people,  which  is  recorded 
in  that  chapter.  An  objection  has  been  taken  by 
some  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  this  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch,  founded  on  the  expression  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  "  the  mountain  of 
God,"  as  applied  to  a  spot  of  the  sacred  character 
of  which  no  previous  intimation  had  been  given, 
and  which,  consequently,  we  have  no  right  to 
assume.  We  think,  however,  that  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  somewhat  parallel  cases  of  the  words,  "  the 
desert"  and  "the  bush,"  in  the  first  and  second 
verses  of  the  same  chapter,  the  objection  cannot 
fairly  be  maintained ;  and  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  instances  cited,  may  jnore  fairly 
be  adduced  as  arguments  in  favour  of  a  contrary 
conclusion:  for  what  more  natural,  in  the  one 
case,  than  that  Moses  should,  in  after  years,  have 
referred  to  Mount  Sinai,  so  well  known  to  the 
Israelites,  as  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  as 
emphatically  and  pre-eminently  "the  mountain  of 
God,"*  or  what  more  natural,  in  regard  to  "the 
desert "  and  "  the  bush^—the  one  so  well  known  by 
the  Israelites  as  "  the  place  of  their  own  sojourn, 
and  the  other  so  familiar  to  their  ears  by  the 
allusions  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  their 
great  lawgiver  must,  have  often  made  to  this 
eventful  epoch  in  their  national  history — than 
that  both  should  be  described,  in  the  most  dis- 
tinctly defined  manner,  the  one  as  ^*  the  wilderness," 
and  the  other  as  "  the  bash  P" 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  his  appointed  duties, 
as  the  keeper  of  Jethn/s  flock,  that  Moses,  whilst 
musing  probably  on  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own 
career,  and  on  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  his 
oppressed  countrymen  in  Egypt,  descried,  upon 
"  the  mountain  of  God,"  a  strange  and  marvellous 
appearance— a  bush  burning  with  fire,  and  yet 
unconsumed  by  the  flame. 

Amazed  by  the  unaccustomed  sight,  the  record  of 
which  recalls  to  the  mind  that  of  the  fire  of  coals 
seen  by  the  disciples  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  laid,  as  it  should  seem,  by  no  earthly  hand, 
and  burning  with  no  earth-lit  radiance,  Moses  said, 

*  The  genius  of  the  Helnew  language  does  not  admit  of  the 
iaeertion  of  the  definite  artiele  before  the  word  "mountain." 
The  only  manner  in  whieh  the  idea  of  deflniteneas  can  be 
giren  to  a  nonn  in  a  state  of  oonstraotion— i«.,  to  the  former 
of  two  words,  of  which  the  latter,  in  Westeni  languogee,  would 
be  in  the  genitiTe  cose,  is  by  inserting  the  artide,  when 
odmisBible,  before  the  Iate«r  of  the  two  noons.  This  is 
done  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  words  are,  therefore, 
eorredly  rendered,  not  **a  mountain,"  bat  **  ih*  mountain  of 
God.'* 


^*  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight, 
why  the  bush  is  not  burned."  And  then  follows 
the  explanation  of  the  marvellous  appearance  which 
the  bush  presented:  "And  when  the  Lord  saw 
that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Moses, 
Moses  !  And  he  said.  Here  am  I.  And  He  said, 
Draw  not  nigh  hither :  put  ofif  thy  shoes  from  off 
thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is 
holy  ground."  Here  is  furnished,  in  few  words, 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  the^  otherwise  inex- 
plicable sight  upon  which  Moses  gazed.  The  bush 
burned,  but  was  not  consumed,  because  'Hhe  light 
of  Israel"  was  within  it,  and  the  Most  High,  who 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Numb. 
XXXV.  34),  was  pleased  to  manifest  Himself  to  His 
servant  Moses  as  dwelling  in  that  bush,  which  wae 
the  type  of  His  aflBlcted  people. 

That  such  was,  indeed,  the  typical  character  of 
the  *'  bush "  will  be  manifest,  not  only  from  the 
context,  but  also  from  the  only  other  place  in  Holy 
Scripture  besides  this  chapter,  in  which  the  word 
here  rendered  "  bush  "  {seneh)  occurs. 

In  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Moses,  just  before 
his  death*  on  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  a  portion  of  whose 
descendants — ^viz.,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  subse- 
quently gave  their  name  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
we  find  the  following  words :  "  And  for  the  good- 
will (or  favour)  of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush 
(senehy*  If  this  passage  be  compared  with  those 
in  which  Jehovah  is  said  to  "  dwell  amongst,"  or 
to  "  inhabit "  (where  the  same  verb  occurs),  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  afterwards,  Sion  and  Jeru- 
salem, but  httle  doubt  can  exist  that  the  lowly 
"  bush  *'  out  of  which  He  appeared  to  Moses  was 
a  designed  type  of  the  mean  and  abject  condition 
of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  that  the  secret 
of  their  continued  existence  as  a  people,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  Pharaoh  to  root  oot  their 
name  and  nation,  was  disclosed  in  the  bush 
which  burned,  but  was  not  consumed,  because 
Jehovah  Himself  waa  in  it,  and  He  who  is  a 
consuming  fire  to  His  foes,  is  as  a  "  wall  of  fire 
round  about"  His  people,  and  "the  glory  in  the 
midst "  of  them. 

In  this  striking  figure,  then,  which  we  find 
preserved,  as  regards  the  fire,  throughout  the 
symbolism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  there 
was  given  to  Israel's  destined  leader  a  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  his  brethren's  continued  existence, 
and  even  multiplication,  amidst  their  brick-kilns, 
and  their  daily  oppressions  and  persecutions  in 
the  fiery  furnace  of  Egypt;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  given  a  pledge  and  earnest  not  only  to 
'*  the  Church  in  the  wilderness,"  but  also  to  the 
Church  of  all  subsequent  ages,  that  though  weak 
and  defenceless  in  herself,  she  should  be  strong  in* 
the  might  of  her  Lord ;  and  further,  that  the 
promise  of  the  continuous  indwelling  of  her  Head 
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should  receive  its  most  signal  aooomplishments  in 
the  hoar  of  His  people's  sorest  need»  and  in  the 
time  when  their  destruction  should  appear  to  be 
inevitable ;  insomuch  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  invading  force 
of  Sennacherib^  so  throughout  the  whole  duration 
of  the  militant  state  of  the  church  on  earth  she 
should  have  occasion,  as  the  night  of  sorrow  gives 
place  to  the  joy  of  morning,  to  adopt  the  triumphant 
'  language  of  the  Psalmist  as  her  own :  "  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not  be  moved;  Grod  shall 
help  her  at  the  appearing  of  the  morning/' 

We  trace,  in  the  reluctance  of  Moses  to  accept 
the  commission  at  this  time  entrusted  to  him,  one 
amongst  the  many  instances  left  on  record  in 
Holy  Scripture  of  the  proneness  of  men  in  all 
ages  to  distrust  God's  promises,  and  to  look  more 
to  the  earthen  vessels  than  to  the  excellency  of  the 
heavenly  treasure  confided  to  their  keeping.  One 
result,  indeed,  which  ever  follows  upon  a  mani- 
festation of  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  to  the  souls  of 
men  is  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  Moses.  Like  Job, 
when  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
Moses  was  conscious  of  his  own  vileness,  and  he 
abhorred  himself.  But  notwithstanding  the  verbal, 
in  addition  to  the  typical,  assurance  of  Jehovah's 
presence  with  His  servant,  "  Certainly  I  will  be  with 
thee''  (ver..l2),  Moses  still  shrunk  from  the  work 
to  which  God  called  him,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
signs  an<^  wonders  had  been  wrought,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  Aaron,  as  his  spokesman, 
had  been  granted,  that  he  was  indticed  to  address 
himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  appointed  mission. 
Nor  must  we  fail  to  take  note  of  the  only 
equipment  divinely  sanctioned  for  the  discharge  of 
the  arduous  undertaking  in  which  Moses  was  sum- 
moned to  engage.  "  What  is  that  in  thine  hand  P 
And  he  said,  A  rod  "  (or  rather,  a  utaff,  iv.  2).  One 
of  the  lessons  most  clearly  taught  us,  alike  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  is  that, 
whether  it  be  in  regard  to  the  human  instruments 
selected  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  work,  or 
the  means  which  those  instruments  are  to  employ, 
Gt>d  has  ever  been  pleased  to  choose  "  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God 
has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  things  which  are  mighty  "  (1  Cor.  i.  27). 
The  "staff"  of  Moses;  the '"staff,"  the  "sling," 
and  the  "five  smooth  stones"  of  David;  the  choice 
of  the  obscure  and  unlettered  fishermen  of  Galilee, 
in  preference  to  the  nobles  of  Rome,  the  priests  of 
Jerusalem,  or  the  philosophers  of  Athens ;  all  teach 
that  same  lesson  which  the  Church  is  ever  so  slow 
to  learn,  that  "the  Lord  saveth  not  with  the  sword 
and  spear  "  of  worldly  might,  Of  earthly  wisdom, 
or  of  carnal  expediency,  but  that  the  battle  in 
which  she  is  called  to  engage  is  *'  the  Lord's ;"  and 
that  it  is  He  alone  who  can  deliver  her  enemies 
into  her  hands. 


The  fact  recorded  in  ver.  6,  that  ^  Moses  bid 
his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God,"  is 
suggestive  of  many  interesting  and  profitable  con- 
siderations. This  veiling  of  the  face  when  Moses 
is  brought  into  direct  converse  with  God,  serres 
to  remind  us  of  the  reverence  and  humility  wliich 
should  attend  every  effort  on  the  part  of  man  to 
penetrate  the  deep  things  of  Grod.  It  serves  also  to 
remind  us  of  the  infinite  distance  which  separates 
man  from  the  Creator,  and  of  the  absolute  and  un- 
questioning submission  which  is  becoming  on  the 
part  of  frail  and  sinful  man,  when  the  High  and 
Holy  One  who  inhabits  eternity  condescends  to 
reveal  to  him  His  ways  and  His  will. 

Nor  does  this  lesson  lose  any  portion  of  its 
significance  when  we  contrast  with  this  record 
of  the  veiling  of  the  face  on  the  part  of  Moses, 
when  Jehovah  first  revealed  Himself  to  him,  the 
subsequent  mention  of  the  fact  that  "when 
Moses  went  in  before  the  Lord  to  speak  with 
Him,  he  took  the  veil  off,"  which  he  had  pre- 
viously worn. 

There  is  much  misapprehension  respecting  the 
design  and  the  use  of  tiiis  veil,  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  mistranslation  of  Exod. 
xxxiv.  3«j.  According  to  the  Authorised  Version, 
Moses  is  there  represented  as  putting  a  veil  on  his 
face  "  HU  "  he  Imd  done  speaking  with  the  peopk 
The  very  reverse  of  this  appears  to  be  the  unques- 
tionable meaning  of  the  passage.  So  marvellons 
was  the  effect  produced,  even  upon  the  outward 
appearance  of  Moses,  by  his  direct  intercourse  with 
God  upon  the  mount,  that  when  he  came  down 
from  it,  and  when  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of 
Israel  saw  him,  "behold,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone; 
and  they  were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him."  Being 
invited,  however,  by  Moses  to  approach  him,  first 
Aaron  and  the  rulers  of  the  congregation,  and 
afterwards,  all  the  children  of  Israel,  drew  nigh, 
and  he  "  talked  with  them,"  and  "  gave  them  in 
commandment  all  that  the  Lord  had  spoken  with 
him  in  Mount  Sinai."  And  then,  in  ver.  33,  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  "  Moses  left  off  from  (or 
finished)  speaking  with  them,  and  he  put  a  veil  on 
his  face."  This  veil,  then,  was  evidently  put  on, 
not  whilst  Moses  was  speaking  with  the  people,  as 
the  Authorised  Version  represents,  but  when  he 
had  finished  speaking  with  them.:^  And  the  ol^ect 
of  the  putting  on  the  veil — whether  it  was,  or  was 
not,  also  with  a  view  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his 
countenance,  during  his  ordinary  intercourse  with 
those  around  him— waa,  as  St.  Paul  eocpressly  as- 
sures the  Corinthians,  **  in  order  that  the  children 
of  Israel  might  not  look  on  the  termination  of  tliat 
which  was  being  done  away  "    {ffht  rh  t»k  iertflm 

"  If,  then,  even  under  the  imperfect  dispensation 
of  the  Law,  the  result  of  communion  with  God 
was  such  that  Moses  no  longer  shrunk  from  it 
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with  terror,  but  was  enabled,  without  hiding  his 
face,  to  receive  direct  communications  of  the 
Divine  will,  how  much  more  encouragement  is 
there  for  those  for  whom  the  new  and  living  way 
into  the  Divine  presence  is  now  opened  to  "  draw 
nigh  with  boldness  unto  the  throne  of  grace,"  and 
'''with  unveiled  face  beholding  in  a  mirror  the 
glory  of  the  Lord/*  to  become  day  by  day  "  trans- 
figured  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  by  the  Lord  the  Spirit"  (2  Cor.  iii.  18). 

Once  more :   the  symbol  of  the  bush,  burning 
but  not  consumed,  is  full  of  instruction  and   of 
encouragement,  not  only  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
universal,  but  to  each  individual  member  of  that 
Church,  in  time  of  chastening  and  of  tribulation, 
whether  it  be  in  mind,  in  body,  or  in  estate.     It 
would  be  an  assumption  for  which  no  sufficient 
warrant  could  be  alleged,  were  we  to  affirm  that 
in  that  striking  picture  which  St.  Paul  draws  in  2 
Cor.  iv.  of  the  life  of  the  early  followers  of  Christ, 
he  had  the  history  of  the  appearance  to  Moses  out 
of  the  burning  bush  prominently  in  mind.     It  is 
apparent,  however,  alike  from  the  apostle's  allu- 
sion in  the  preceding  chapter  to  the  veil  worn  by 
Mosea  after  the  communication  of  God's  will  to 
the  people,  and   also  from  his  allusion  in  ver.  6 
to  Gen.  i.  3,  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  his  mind  was, 
if  we  may  so  describe  it,  saturated  with  Old  Testa- 
ment imagery;  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  arbitrary  or 
impossible  assumption  if  we  suppose  that,  in  the 
verses  which  follow,  his  mind  may  have  reverted 
to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  original 
commission  to  Moses  to  bring  his  brethren  out  of 
^SJP^     ^G  ^^is,  however,  as  it  may,  the  lessons 
of  the  burning  but  unconsumed  bush,  as  applicable 
to  the  history  of  the  tried  and  persecuted  followers 
of  Christ  in  all  after  ages,    are  expounded  and 
applied   by  St.  Paul  in   language  of  marvellous 
strength  and  beauty  in  that  chapter.     "  The  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God "  is  there 
described  as  a  treasure,  confided  to  earthen  vessels, 
just  as  the  inefiable  glory  of  the  uncreated  Jehovah 
is  represented,  in  Exod.  iii.,  as  shining  out  of  the 


bush.  And  as,  in  the  one  case,  the  result  of  the 
inhabitation  of  the  bash  was  that,  though  burn- 
ing, it  was  not  consumed,  so,  in  the  other  case,  the 
result  of  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  treasure 
within  earthen  vessels  is,  that  the  vessels  are 
preserved,  though  exposed  to  an  ordeal  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  survive : — ^"  We  are  troubled," 
the  apostle  writes,  **on  eveiy  side,  yet  not  dis- 
tressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ; 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not 
destroyed ;  always  bearing  about  in  our  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body.  For  we 
which  live  are  alway  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus' 
sake,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made 
manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh"  (2  Cor.  iv.8 — ^11). 

It  is  thus  that  the  same  God,  who  is  *'a  con- 
suming fire"  to  His  enemies,  is  the  Light  and 
Defence  of  His  people.  The  cloud  which  obscures 
the  sight  of  the  one,  becomes  a  pillar  of  fire  for  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  those  on  whom,  in  the 
words  of  Elihu,  God  "causes  the  light  of  His  doud 
to  shine."  The  same  fire  which,  by  its  light,  dis- 
pelled for  Moses  the  gloom  of  Sinai,  and  directed 
the  hosts  of  Israel  in  their  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea,  is  still  the  promised  heritage  of  Christ's 
Church. 

It  is  needful,  indeed,  throughout  the  entire 
duration  of  its  wilderness  wanderings  that  the  fire 
and  the  cloud  should  be  inseparably  connected, 
and  that  both  should  retain  their  twofold  aspect 
and  their  double  use.  Moses  "  was  afraid "  as  he 
gazed  on  the  burning  bush,  and  the  three  highly- 
favoured  disciples  "feared"  as  they  entered  into 
the  cloud.  But  soon  He  whose  works  and  whose 
ways  are  now  encompassed  with  clouds  and  dark- 
ness— He  who  now  tries  by  fire  every  man's  work, 
and  who  salts  with  salt  every  sacrifice  which  He 
accepts — will  reveal  Himself  to  His  people  in  no 
other  aspect  than  as  "  Light,"  in  which  there  •*  is 
no  darkness  at  all ; "  and  in  that  light  the  nations 
of  them  which  are  saved  shall  for  ever  walk,  and 
in  that  light  only  shall  they  for  ever  "see  light." 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS   FOR  SCHOOL  AND   HOMK 

SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Second  Series.   No.  15.  Christ.    Part  XVII.  Christ  lEAcmKO  by  Miracles. 


Chapters  to  he  read — various. 
>  THB  TBAOHEB.  So  far  isolated  miracles 
have  been  taken  as  showing  the  power 
of  our  Lord  in  different  cases.  This 
lesson  is  intended  as  a  summary  of  the 
whole  teaching  by  miracles^  and  the 
lessons  conveyed. 

Intboduction.  Ask  for  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
minent miracles  to  show  varieties  of  Christ's  power 
— e.g,,  (1)  over  ^hysieal  infirmitiea :  blind  Bartimseus ; 


the  deaf  mute  (Mark  viii.  32),  the  lame  (John  v.  8). 
(2)  Over  vegetable  kingdom,  in  feeding  the  mtiltitudes 
with  bread ;  withering  the  fig-tree.  (3)  Over  animal 
kingdom,  in  casting  out  the  swine  (Matt.  viii.  81), 
collecting  fish  in  one  place  (Matt.  zvii.  27,  Luke  v.  6). 
(4)  Over  ereaHon  generaUy — 4.g.,  in  stilling  the  tempest 
of  wind;  walking  upon  the  water;  providing  wine  at 
the  feast.  Will  now  try  and  gather  up  some  of  the 
lessons  of  the  miracles. 

I.    Bequibeksnts.     (1)  Faith.     (Bead  Mark  v. 
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26 — 34).  Ask  a  fe\r  qaestions  on  the  story  to  show 
the  woman's  sad  case;  diseased  for  twel7e  years; 
tried  one  doctor  after  another  in  vain ;  spent  all  her 
money — no  better,  getting  worse,  case  ahuost  hope- 
less.  Of  whom  does  she  hear,  and  what  does  she 
hear  ?  What  effect  prodnoed  on  her  mind  (ver.  28)  ? 
Not  merely  tries  experiment,  bat  folly  convinced  will 
be  cured.  What  is  this  feeling  ?  See  Heb.  xi.  1  for 
definition  of  faith,  as  a  fuU  trust  in  things  as  yet 
imseen.  Ask  the  result  of  her  faith ;  not  misplaced; 
her  tale  told,  fears  allayed,  departs  in  peace.  (Sead 
Matt.  viii.  5 — 10.)  The  last  case  a  Jewess,  this  a 
Soman  centurion.  Of  what  religion  were  the 
Somans?  Yet  came  to  Jesus;  for  whom?  What 
did  he  ask  Christ  to  do,  and  how  ?  Contrast  with 
Thomas,  one  of  disciples  who  wanted  a  sign;  this 
heathen  centurion  content  with  a  word  at  a  distance. 
What  did  Christ  say  as  to  the  greatness  of  his  faith? 
What  did  he  say  as  to  his  own  unworthiness  ?  What 
other  quality  did  this  show?  These  two  things  most 
fit  the  soul  for  the  presence  of  Christ.  (2)  BepenUmce. 
(Bead  John  v.  1—14.)  Describe  the  sad  case  of  the 
impotent  man;  how  long  had  he  been  there  ?  Whatf 
did  he  do  immediately  he  was  told  ?  Why  did  he  do 
it  ?  What  did  Christ  tell  him  afterwards  (ver.  14)  ? 
But  was  disease  a  sign  of  a  man's  being  a  great  sin- 
ner ?  No ;  see  John  ix.  2.  Still  remind  how  sickness 
is  one  of  God's  imnishments.  What  should  God's 
mercies  lead  us  to  (Bom.  it  4,  xii.  1)?  •Therefore 
Christ  looked  for  repentance.  (3)  Devaiion.  What 
would  Christ  naturally  expect  in  return  for  a  miracle  ? 
Did  He  always  meet  with  it  ?  Bemind  of  the  nine  un- 
thankful lepers  (Luke  xvii.  17),  but  as  instances  of 
gratitude  read  Luke  vii.  45—47;  the  lame  man  (Acts 
iii.  8),  and  many  others.  What  did  Christ  often  tell 
people  to  d<^in  token  of  gratitude  (Luke  v.  14)  ? 

Practieal  Le$$ons,  Though  miracles  as  stich  have 
ceased,  what  change  does  Christ  work  in  us  ?  Our 
souls  are  diseased  (Isa.  i  5).  He  changes  the  nature. 
Bemind  of  Saul  the  persecutor  changed.  Is  not  such 
a  miracle  ?  What  are  the  requirements  ?  Faith,  re- 
pentance, gratitude.    Does  Christ  always  find  them  ? 


U.  Object.     So  far  have  spoken  of  man's  part  in 
being  subject  of  miracles ;  what  do  they  teach  about 
Christ  ?     What  was  first  miracle ;  where  wrought ; 
what  did  it  show  (John  ii.  11)  ?    Name  any  others  in 
which  food  was  given.     What  do  all  His  miracles 
show  ?    By  whose  power  were  they  done,  and  what 
did  He  claim  that  His  miracles  proved  Him  ?    What 
do  they  show  besides  His  power  and  glory  f     Did 
Christ  always  work  miracles — e,g.,  when  He  wanted 
food?  where  did  the  disciples  go  for  it  (John  It.  8}? 
Did  He  always  walk  on  the  water  ?     Therefore  only 
worked  miracles  when  there  was  need  of  it;    thus 
showing  wigdom.     And  what  pade   Him   work  so 
many?    His  compassion  and  love.    Bemind  of  Hia 
compassion  for  the  widow,  and  His  tears  for  Lasams. 
Show  how  Jesus  is  the  same  still,  and  bids  us  go 
to  Him  now ;  we  little  know  how  often  He  invisibly 
provides  with  food,  makes  whole,  &c.,  stilly  showing 
the  same  power,  wisdom,  and  love.    Let  the  children 
also  notice  how  Christ  did  miracles  for  all  clasBcg  of 
people.    Ask  for  some  instances  of  a  rich  man,  the 
nobleman  (John  iv.  47);  a  vezy5>oor  man,  the  impotent 
man;  a  very  miaerabU  man,  the  lep^  (Mark  L  40); 
a  servant,  the  centurion;    a  mother,  the  widow;   a 
ckUd,  Jairus's  daughter;    an  enemy,  Halchus,  whose 
ear  Peter  cut  off;  a  diseiple,  Peter  and  the  others  en 
the  sea  (John  xxi).     Also  ask  to  whom  Christ  first 
came — His  own  people;  did  He  confine  Himself  to 
those  ?  No !  wonld  draw  all  nations  to  Hin.    Heided 
Syrophosnician  and  others.     Hence  draw  practical 
lesson  of  how  all  classes  with  all  kinds  of  needs, 
may  turn  to  Christ,  feeling  sure  of  sympathy  and  «f 
help. 

Queetione  to  he  anevoered. 

1.  Show  by  Christ's  miracles  the  varieties  of  His 
power. 

2.  What   did   He  require   on  the  part  of  those 
healed? 

3.  Give  instances  of  faith  and  gratitude. 

4.  How  does  Christ' work  miracles  now? 

5.  What  do  they  teach  us  about  Christ  ? 

6.  What  practieal  lessons  may  we  learn  F 


EVERY  DAY. 


THE  sun  with  strength  arises, 
And  pours  his  cheering  ray 
O'er  field,  and  fiood,  and  fiower, 
Every  day. 

The  mighty  tide  comes  streaming 

Up  river,  creek,  and  bay, 
And  girds  our  world  with  vigour 
Every  day. 

The  birds  sing  high  in  heaven. 
In  thankful  notes  they  pay 


Glad  homage  to  their  Maker, 
Eveiy  day. 

The  evening  shades  come  stealing. 

And  bid  us  all  away 
To  sleep  and  rest  God  given, 
Eveiy  day. 

With  strength,  and  joy,  and  patimoe, 

O  God,  our  souls  array. 
To  toO>  reposing  in  Thee, 
Everyday. 
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ONE    LIFE    ONLY. 

BY  F.   M.   F.   SKENE,   AUTHOK  OF   "TRIED,"   ETC. 


CHAPTER   XXIY. 
[IS     was     Miss     Amherst's 
letter : — 

Mr  DEAREST  Una,— Prom  my 
djring  bed  I  write  these  words  to 
yoa,  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
been  allowed  t^  live  Ion;  enough 
to   receive   your    letter,  and  to 
answer  it,  for  it  has  proved  to  me, 
as  I  feared  it  would,  that  a  great 
istice  has  been  done— unintention- 
■e — ^by  Humphxey  Atherstone,  but 
)w  put  it  in  Lis  power  to  rectify. 
eive  this  I  shall  have  passed  to 
e  alone  truth  remains  triumphant, 
receive  my  statement,  painful  to 
it  will  be,  with  the  implicit  belief 
V4UC  u^7  wM±^  ouv  is  about  to  stand  before  the  Judge 
of  oil,  and  who  has  done  for  ever  with  this  world's  sophistries 
and  deceits.  To  make  my  information  intelligible,  I  must  go  back 
to  my  own  early  history  ;  but  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can,  for  my 
strength  is  failing,  and  my « time  is  short.    The  one  influence 
wliich  has  had  verily  an  awful  power  over  all  my  life,  from  the 
days  of  youth  and  hope  to  those  now  closing  in  the  darkness 
of  the  grave,  has  been  my  indestructible  love  for  Maurice 
Atherstone.    He,  too,  loved  me  well— fondly,  truly,  even  un- 
changingly; but  his  affection,  deep  as  it  was  in  truth,  was 
absolutely  nothing  compared  to  the  entire  devotion  with  which 
I  gave  myself  up  in  heart  and  soul  to  him.    Standing  whero 
I  do  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  I  can  see  that  such  a  love  for  any 
mere  human  being  was  nothing  less  than  idolatry ;  but  I  was 
too  ubflorbed  in  it  then  to  question  if  it  were  right  or  wrong, 
and  I  became  secretly  engaged  to  him,  without  the  sanction 
of  our  parents.    For  there  was  a  deadly  fend  between  his  father 
and  mine  ;  one  of  those  old  long-standing  quarrels  founded  on 
mutual  insults  given  and  received,  which  in  the  lost  century 
were  seldom  washed  out  except  in  blood,  and  even  in  my  later 
times  were  allowed  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  families ;  but 
Maurice,  like  his  father,  was  a  passionate  imperious  mm,  who 
would  ;not  long  brook  control  or  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
wishes,-  After  a  time  he  tcdd  his  father  of  our  engagement,  and 
demanded  his  consent  to  our  marriage.    Then  the  storm  broke. 
So  terdble  a  quarrel  ensued  between  them,  that  it  ended  in 
Maurice  vowing  he  would  never  see  his  fother's  face  again ;  and 
he  kept  his  word.    He  left  England  to  return  no  more  while 
the  old  man  lived.     He  asked   me  to  go  with  him  to  the 
Mauritius,  and  I  consented,  and  would  have  gone  in  spite  of 
my  father's  stem  prohibition,  had  he  not  exercised  his  power 
over  me,  as  I  was  wider  age,  and  deprived  me  of  all  liberty  till 
long  after  Maurice  was  far  away.    At  that  time,  without  means 
of  my  own,  I  was  powerless  to  resist ;  but  I  took  a  vow  in  my 
own  heftrt— a  wicked  vow— that  I  would  live  for  Maurice  Ather- 
stone, and  him  alone,  and  that  I  would  break  all  other  ties,  and 
iliug  all  dutidB  to  the  winds,  if  ever  the  time  should  come  when 
I  could  go  to  him  to  be  his  wife.    For  some  years  I  never  even 
Jcnew  where  he  wns,  and  the  letters  he  wrote  to  me  were 
•destroyed  befora  th^  reached  my  hands,  as  I  was  warned  they 
would  be.    At  last  I  heard  that  he  was  at  the  Mauritius,  and  that 
liis  father  had  caused  a  false  atatement  to  be  made  to  him  that 
I  had  married  very  soon  after  he  went  there,  which  had  plunged 
him  into  a  state  of  despondency  and  ill-health  that  had  almost 
cost  him  his  life ;  and  when  he  partially  recovered,  he  had  gone 
up  the  country  to  some  lonely  place  where  he  had  lived  ever 
since  in  perfect  isolation,  holding  no  communication  with  any 
of  his  countrymen,  and  surrounded'only  by  the  native  islanders. 
At  the  time  when  I  heard  this  account  of  him  who  had  been 
my  one  thought  day  and  night  since  our  parting,  my  mother 
was  dead,  my  father  was  growing  old  and  feeble,  requiting  all 
my  care,  and  my  only  brother  was  a  helpless  cripple,  whose 
whole  comfort  and  pleasure  in  life  depended  on  myself.    To  | 


abandon  my  home  under  such  eircmnstanoes  was  as  emel  as  it 
was  wrong,  but  I  did  not  hesitate  an  hour.  I  had  inherited 
money  of  my  own,  derived  from  my  mother's  family,  which 
made  me  independent.  I  asked  no  permission,  I  made  no  fare- 
wells, but  I  left  my  home  early  one  morning  rr^^en  all  were 
sleeping,  having  told  my  father  and  brother  ti^t  I  should 
do  so ;  and  as  I  closed  the  door  behind  me,  I  said  to  myseU  that 
my  motto  henceforth  should  be,  "All  for  love,  and  the  world 
well  lost!"  Alas!  alas!  now  at  this  hour,  with  the  grare 
opening  at  my  feet,  what  terrible  reason  have  I  to  fear  that  it 
may  not  be  onlfir  this  world  which  is  lost,  when  human  love  is 
set  up  as  an  idol  in  the  heart  to  be  worshipped  with  all  the 
powers  of  life  that  ore  due  to  the  service  of  our  God  alone  I 
I  reached  the  Mauritiusi  and,  through  Maurice's  banker  there, 
I  got  a  letter  conveyed  to  him,  telling  him  that  the  report 
of  my  marriage  was  fsdse  ;  that  I  was  true  to  him,  as  I  had  ever 
been,  and  that  I  would  be  his  wife,  or  that  of  none  on  earth. 
I  told  him  of  vhe  vow  I  had  taken  on  the  day  of  his  departure, 
and  said  that  truly  I  had  lived  for  him  alone  through  the  lon^ 
years  of  our  separation,  though  I  knew  not  even  iu  what  port 
'of  the  world  he  was,  and  that  so  soon  as  I^had  learnt  how  be 
had  been  driven  by  that  cruel  falsehood  to  a  wretchod  aoUtuy 
home,  I  had  come  to  share  it  with  him  if  he  would,  and  for  his 
sake  had  abandoned  all  who  had  a  right  to  claim  my  love  and 
care  iu  England.  I  sent  this  letter,  and  counted  the  days  which 
I  was  told  must  intervene  before  my  meesenger  could  bring  me 
back  an  answer  from  the  solitary  region  where  Maarioe  lired 
On  the  very  drsK  morning  when  it  was  possible  a  reply  could 
reach  me,  the  door  of  my  sitting-room  at  the  hotel  was  opened, 
and  Maurice  Atherstone  himself  stood  before  mew  £ven  nov, 
in  this  awful  hour,  when  the  chill  of  death  is  curdling  round  mj 
heart,  I  can  recall  the  rapture  of  delight  that  thrilled  my  whole 
being  when  I  looked  upon  his  face  again,  for  it  was  the  last 
moment  of  happiness  my  life  has  ever  known.  I  fiew  towards 
him,  and  for  one  instant— only  one— he  clasped  my  hozids  in 
his  as  if  he  could  never  let  me  go,  and  then  almost  flung 
himself  away  from  me,  "while  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  that 
pierces  me  with  its  remembered  angruish  even  now,  *'  Too  late, 
Catherine !  too  late !  Why  was  I  ever  bom  to  be  your  misery 
and  my  own  P  "  This  was  his  history,  when  he  gathered  courage 
to  tell  it  me. 

He  had  believed  the  report  of  my  marriage,  and  it  had 
maddened  him.  He  rushed  away  from  the  presence  of  men, 
Yrandering  among  the  hills,  getting  what  rest  he  oould  under 
the  trees  by  night.  Fever  ensued,  and  a  Malay  family  of  the 
wealthier  class  took  him  into  their  dwelling-,  and  nurBod  him 
through  a  long  illness,  till  he  was  quite  recovered.  Daring  the 
whole  period  the  leading  idea  in  his  mind  was  the  deaire  of 
revenge  on  his  father,  who  had  wrecked  his  happiness.  He 
believed  me  lost  to  him,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  beaatafnl 
daughter  of  his  Malay  host  had  learned  to  love  ^im^  he  reck- 
lessly resolved  to  marry  her«  and  let  the  proud  old  Atherstone 
discover,  too  late,  that  there  could  be  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  daughter-in-law  worse  for  him  than  an  Amherst  He 
accomplished  his  purpose,  taking  care  that  all  formalities  which 
could  make  the  union  valid  should  be  rigidly  performed.  But 
the  fact  of  the  marriage  was  not  made  known  in  the  town,  for 
it  waa  performed  by  a  passing  clergyman,  a  college  friend  of 
Maurice's,  who  almost  inunediately  after  left  the  Mauritius  for 
Ceylon,  where  he  died ;  and  Maurice  himself  continued  to  live 
in  the  Malay  home  of  hip  wife  among  the  hills.  Partly  from 
the  wayward  inconsistency  of  passion,  and  partly  because  as  he 
came  to  know  more  of  the  Malay  girl  he  had  married,  be 
saw  the  miserable  foUy  of  the  step,  he  never  after  all  announced 
the  fact  to  his  father.  One  year  after  his  marriage  a  son  was 
born  to  him,  and  then  he  would  have  openly  avowed  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  Atherstone  Abbey  and  all  its  fair  estates,  had  it 
not  been  that  the  child  was  weakly,  and  little  likely  to  lire, 
while  a  terrible  cahunity  supervened  in  an  attack  of  biain-fever 
which  seized  his  wife,  and  left  her  hopelessly  and  violently 
insane.   He  had  never  loved  her,  bat  her  fathor  had  died  ahortlj 
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alter  tbeir  mazziageb  and  he  oonld  not  ftbondon  either  her  or 
her  child  to  the  meroy  of  stiaogers.  He  had  xemained  ap  to  the 
hoar  when  I  met  him  once  more,  in  an  existence  by  the  side  of 
the  nmdwoman  whioh  was  nothing  less  than  a  living  death,  and 
Without  a  gleam  of  oonaoilation  save  in  the  love,  he  bore  his 
child.  It  still  liyed,  bat  was  so  delicate  and  siokly  that  he  had 
uot  the  slightest  expectation  of  seeing  it  survive  many  months, 
and  although  he  had  had  it  duly  registered  and  baptised  by  the 
name  of  fdicard  (that  of  his  brother,  Humphrey's  father),  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  any  other  step,  audi  as 
he  might  have  done  had  he  expected  it  to  live  long  enough  to 
inherit  the  lands  of  his  ancestors. 

Una#  I  must  not  linger  over  the  hopeless  desolation  ipto 
which  I  was  plunged  by  this  revelation ;  but,  bitter  as  was  my 
soffeiing,  I  can  truly  say  that,  my  worst  anguish  was  in  the 
thoaght  of  the  miserable  ruin  which  had  fallen  on  Maurice 
Atherstone.    To  rescue  him  from  his  terrible  position  beoome 
the  one  only  hope  I  had  in  life,  for  I  well  knew  that  I  myself 
muiit  see  his  face  no  more,  as  the  husband  of  another  woman. 
Yet  stOl  would  I  live  lor  his  happiness,  if  I  had  power  to 
compaes  it,  and  strangely  enough  the  way  to  do  so  was  opened 
to  me  then  and  there,   ^e  very  next  mail  brought  him  the  news 
of  his  father's  death,  and  the  urgent  summons  of  his  agents  in 
England  to  return  and  take  his  place  as  possessor  of  Atherstone 
Abbey,  where  the  widow  of  his  brother  and  her  young  son 
Humphrey  alone  remained.    Hip  heai^  was  yearning  for  his 
home.    The  idea  of  announcing  his  znarriage  had  become  per- 
fectly  hateful  to  him,  and  it  seemed  quite  unnecessary  so  for 
as  his  child  was  concerned,  for  it  was  apparently  dying  of  the 
malaria  of  the  coxmtry.    Yet  he  was  too  good  and  noble  to 
abandon  the  poor  insane  woman,  who  was  lawfully  his  wife^  and 
bad  I  not  been  there  I  know  not  to  what  desperate  deed  he 
might  have  been  driven.    But  now  was  my  time  to  give  him  my 
life  as  I  had  rowed,  though  to  my  own  utter  mlseiy*    I  went 
to  him,  and  asked  him  to  entrust  his  wife  to  ma    I  would 
remain  with  her  at  the  Mauritius,  and  tend  her  carefully  as  if 
she  had  been  my  sister,  while  he  might  return  to  Atherstone  to 
take  his  rightful  place,  and  enjoy  a  civilised  life  once  more  in 
his  own  old  home.    He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  so 
great  a  release,  and  he  accepted— letting  me  see  plainly  enough 
that  if  his  poor  wife's  miserable  life  should  come  to  the  speedy 
close  he  anticipated,  he  would  then  return  to  claim  me  as  his 
own.    ThiB  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  now— such  is 
the  irony  of  lif»— bis  Malay  wife  yet  lives,  a  helpless  idiot, 
while  he  has  kmg  been  dead,  and  I  am  dying.    Maurice  went, 
and  he  took  his  sinking  child  with  him,  because  he  could  not 
bear  that  it  should  die  in  any  arms  but  his.    He  did  not  expect 
it  to  Uve  many  hours  after  he  left  the  shore.    One  only  con- 
dition I  ms4e,  in  a  sort  of  vengeanoe  on  my  own  weak  heart, 
which  I  felt  still  clung  to  him  too  fondly,  married  though  he 
was :  I  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  sort  of  correspondence 
between  us ;  he  was  never  to  write  to  me,  nor  would  I  write 
to  him,  unless  it  were  to  aamounoe  to  him  the  death  of  his  wife. 
I  compelled  him  to  accept  this  condition— and  he  did.    We 
parted  then  for  ever.    I  never  heard  from  him ;  I  never  knew 
how  he  fared  in  this  sad  world  till  the  day  came,  long  years 
after,  when.  I  saw  the  announcement  of  his  death  in  the  papers. 
Una,  now  comes   the  revelation  which  I  fear  will  be  so 
terrible  to  Humphrey  Atherstone,  and,  for  his  sake,  to  you. 
When*I  heard  that  he  had  succeeded  to  his  uncle  as  sole  and 
rightful  heir,  I  oonduded,  of  course,  that  Maurice's  own  son 
had  died,  as  had  been  expected,  on  the  voyage  home.    Indeed,  it 
had  never  occnrr«d  to  me  that  he  could  survive  judging  from 
the  sufflering  state  in  which  he  was  when  he  embarked  from  the 
Mamitius  with  his  UXhtr.    But,  so  soon  as  I  read  your  letter 
with  the  aooonnt  which  it  contsined  of  him  whom  yon  call 
"  Edwards,  the  Malay,"  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  me  only 
too  clearly,  and  I  saw  unmistakably  that  he  is  in  truth  none 
other  than  Edward  Atherstone,  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  the 
Abbey  and  aU,tha  estates  oC  his  ancestors.    Ths  chain  of  events 
ia  perfectly  plain  to  me.  You  s^y  that  '*  Edwards  "  was  brought 
as  a  child  from  the  Mauritius  by  Maurice  Atherstone.    He  took 
no  chUd  with  him  but  his  own  son.    I  saw  the  vessel  weigh 
anchor,  while  be  stood  on  the  deck  with  the  boy  in  his  arms, 
and  the  ahip  was  to  touch  no  shore  till  it  reached  England. 
I>oubtless  the  sea  breezes  revived  the  child,  so  that  he  still 
lived  whon  thej  reaobed  home;  but  Maurice  probably  expected 
tiiat  he  would  not  lire  to  gtow  up,  and  tfasniere  nid  notbing 


of  his  parentage,  for  I  know  it  was  his  purpose  never,  if  his 
child  died,  to  reveal  the  manriage,  which  he  fait  to  bo  a  disgrace 
to  his  family.  Having  once  concealed  the  boy's  relationship  to 
him,  it  would  beoome  daily  more  difficult  for  him  to  own  to  it, 
and  ae  months  and  years  rolled  on,  and  the  child's  strangely 
evil  propensities  revealed  themselves  in  painfbl  contrast  with 
the  noble  qualities  of  his  reputed  heir  and  nephew  Humphrey, 
to  own  him  would  become  a  task  almost  beyond  the  i>ower  of  a 
man  so  proud  as  Maurice.  The  marriage  of  his  son  to  a  gipsy 
S&l  must  have  greatly  increased  hjs  [unwillingness  to  let  the 
children  of  such  a  union  represent  in  future  years  the  noble 
race  of  Atherstone.  Yet  I  believe  he  must  have  intended  to 
do  justice  at  the  last,  and  that  the  suddenness  of  his  death 
alone  frustrated  his  purpose.  Probably  some  half  intimation 
of  the  truth,  niade  in  his  la4st  moments  to  his  nephew 
Humphrey,  rendered  him  to  a  certain  extent  doubtful  of  his 
title  to  the  estates,  without  his  having  a  sufllcient  knowledge 
of  the  rightful  pcsaessor  to  restore  them,  and  this  will  account' 
for  all  that  has  been  mysterious  in  his  conduct ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  probable  that  Edward  had  gained  from  his 
father  some  idea  of  his  claim,  without  any  certainty,  and  that 
the  eifort  to  find  documents  axj^lBining  it  was  the  cause  of  hia 
continual  lurking  round  the  Abbey,  of  which  you  tell  me,  and 
which  must  have  been  done  with  the  view  of  stealing  into  the 
house  unseen.  This,  however,  is  certain— Edward  Atherstone 
is  the  legitimate  possssaor  of  his  father's  house  and  lands,  and 
I  have  been  allowed  to  hve  long  enough  to  do  a  last  service  to 
him  who  was  the  one  love  of  my  life,  by  restoring  his  son  to  his* 
rightful  home.  I  leave  it  to  you,  Una,  to  reveal  the  truth  to 
Humphrey  Atherstone.  Your  tenderness  will  soften  the  pain 
of  the  disclosure,  for  I  can  see  but  too  clearly  how  deeply  you 
love  him.  It  will  be  bitter  to  him,  no  doubt,  and  to  you,  for 
his  sake.  Yet  to  me,  in  this  awful  hour,  it  seems  worse  than 
folly  to  give  a  thought  to  the  perishable  possessions  of  this 
mortal  world,  while  still  it  is  possible  to  gain  an  entrance  to 
that  abiding  city  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God.  Shall  not 
I,  who  squandered  all  my  life  on  an  earthly  love,  knock  at  its 
doors  iu  vain  ? 

And  now,  Una*  farewell,  till  we  meet  before  the  great  white 
throne.  Cathebihs  Auuebst. 

To  the  very  last  word  of  this  long  letter  Una 
Bysart  i-ead  on,  and  when  she  came  to  the  dose 
where  the  signature  had  been  traced,  scaroe  legibly, 
by  the  stiffening  fingers  of  the  dying  woman,  she  let 
it  fall  from  her  relaxed  grasp,  while  her  head  sank 
upon  her  hands,  and  Humphrey's  name  passed  from 
her  lips  in  a  low  wailing  cry. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Thb  gloom  of  a  starless  winter's  night  had  fallen 
orer  Yalehead  like  a  funeral  pall,  and  the  chill  wind 
went  moaning  through  the  leafless  trees  -with  a  sound 
80  mournful,  that  it  would  have  required  all  the 
sunshine  of  hope^  or  the  stUl  gayer  brightness  of 
present  joy,  to  have  enabled  any  one  to  resist  ito 
depressing  influence.  Neither  of  those  were  with 
Humphrey  Atherstone,  as  he  stood  on  the  bridge 
which  spanned  the  riyer  just  below  Yale  House,  and 
watched  the  dark  waters  xushing  on  ceaselessly  to 
their  grave  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  He  leant  with 
folded  arms  on  the  parai>et,  and  tried  from  time  to 
time  ineffectually  to  distinguish  the  dim  outline  of 
Una's  deserted  home,  aiid  then,  as  again  and  ag^n 
he  failed,  and  felt  as  if  the  darkness  had  blotted  it^ 
off  the  very  faoe  of  the  earthy  he  turned  ba<^  with  a 
look  of  utter  despondency  to  gase  down  once  more 
on  the  cold  flowing  river,  while  the  shadows  that  lay 
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within  his  deep  sad  eyes  were  gloomier  far  than  any 
which  the  leaden-hned  sky  oonld  cast  aronnd. 

Life  seemed  now  at  its  lowest  ebb  to  this  man  of 
dauntless  resolution*  for  even  his  strong  will  had 
been  beaten  down  to  passive  endnranoe,  by  the  strong 
power  of  a  destiny  which  offered  him  no  scope  for 
resistance.  Just  when,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  self- 
respect  and  the  final  sacrifice  of  his  stainless  honour, 
he  had  destroyed  the  barrier  between  them,  Una 
Dysart  had  been  snatched  out  of  his  grasp  and 
hidden  away,  to  be  found  perhaps  by  him  no  more. 
In  the  hour  that  he  sinned  for  her,  he  seemed  to 
haye  finally  lost  her;  for  although  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  her  returning  to  Vale 
House  in  the  spring,  it  was  his  greatest  fear  that  his 
enemies  would  have  worked  upon  her  by  that  time 
with  such  persistence,  as  to  make  her  give  him  up 
altogether.  She  had  never  in  words  reversed  her 
refusal  to  marry  him,  even  while  she  loved  him,  if  it 
compromised  his  honour,  and  although  he  had  felt 
sure  on  the  night  of  her  father's  death  that  the 
resolution  would  soon  be  overthrown  by  the  deep 
affection  she  evidently  bore  him,  it  seemed  to  •  him 
but  too  likely  'that  it  might  be  strengthened  now 
into  an  immovable  determination,  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  her  friends.  As  the  days  and  week^ 
rolled  on,  and  he  never  so  much  as  heard  the  sound 
of  her  name,  while  in  the  complete  solitude  he  had 
created  for  himself  at  Atherstone  Abbey  he  could 
not  escape  the  uneasy  humiliation  caused  by  the  re- 
membrance of  that  which  he  had  done  to  win  her,  a 
hopeless  depression  fell  upon  him,  with  which  he 
had  ceased  even  to  struggle.  Beyond  this  life  he 
had  never  yet  looked,  and  within  its  compass  there 
shone  not  a  ray  of  light  for  him.  There  were  times 
when  the  gloom  and  loneliness  of  his  own  old  halls 
became  intolerable  to  him,  haunted  as  they  were  by 
the  memory  of  the  sweet  face  that  perhaps  would 
never  brighten  them  more,  and  then  he  would  rush 
out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  wander  ever 
in  the  same  direction,  to  be  at  least  near  the  house 
that  might  one  day  receive  her  within  its  walls 
again.  At  least  half  an  hour  that  evening  he  had 
stood  there  on  the  bridge,  writhing  under  thoughts 
of  exceediog  bitterness,  sometimes  thinking  of  her 
with  a  longing  which  was  quite  unendurable,  some- 
times remembering  with  a  shudder  the  unhappy 
man  whom  he  had  driven  out  for  Una's  sake  over 
the  waste  of  waters,  never  perhaps  to  be  heard  of 
more.  And  now,  as  with  a  groan  he  laid  his  head 
down  on  his  folded  arms,  there  rose  upon  the  dim 
cold  air  the  sound  of  softly-chimfiig  bella.  Sweet 
and  musical  they  rang  out  through  the  silence,  and 
Humphrey  looked  up  surprised,  for  it  was  nearly 
midnight,  and  he  could  not  imagine  what  bells  could 
have  been  awakened  at  such  an  hour,  or  for  what 
purpose.  He  glanced  towards  the  church,  and  saw 
that  it  was  lighted  up,  and  that  the  dark  figurea  of 
numbers  of  peraona  were  passing  through  the  open 


door ;  then  he  suddenly  recollected  that  it  was  the 
last  night  of  the  old  year,  and  that  he  had  heard 
some  rumour  of  a  midnight  service  which  the  new 
rector  intended  to  hold  at  that  hour,  in  order  that 
his  people  might  pass  on  the  wings  of  prayer  from 
one  step  to  another  on  their  road  to  death. 

Atherstone  had  never  seen  Mr.  Trafford,  he  had  not 
crossed  the  church  threshold  since  his  imde's  death, 
for  he  always  fled  to  the  *'  Eagles'  Nest "  when  the  in- 
stinct of  his  immortality  drove  him  to  thoughts  of  the 
Unseen,  as  if  the  ashes  of  his  dead  ancestor  contained 
some  virtue  which  could  soothe  his  soul  to  peace. 
But  it  was  rarely  that  the  impulse  seised  him  to  do 
even  this  much.  Although  he  was  no  sceptic,  the 
innfier  sanctuary  of  his  being  was  yet  untouched  by 
the  Divine  Fire,  which  alone  could  have  lit  up  the 
flame  of  a  pure  sacrifice  to  the  one  true  God  on  the 
altar  of  his  soul,  and  it  was  honour  only  that  he  had 
worshipped  till  human  love  usurped  its  place,  and 
won  him  to  that  deeper  idolatry  which  absorbed  him 
now.  But  although  he  had  in  no  way  sought  the 
new  Sector  of  Yalehead,  he  had  heard  of  him  far 
and  near,  and  had  seen  with  wonder  the  power  orer 
the  souls  of  others,  which  one  man  may  have  who 
believes  with  all  sincerity  that  he  has  a  tme  mes- 
sage to  deliver,  and  rests  not  day  or  night  till  he  has 
caused  it  to  be  heard  by  all  whom  he  can  reach  hj 
any  means.  Amongst  his  own  tenants  Atherstone 
could  trace  Trafford's  working  everywhere;  men 
whom  he  had  always  known  hardened  and  indifferent 
became  as  little  children  in  their  humility  and  fnith; 
the  poor  and  sorrowful,  weighed  down  by  heaiy 
troubles,  lifted  up  their  heads  with  joy,  as  those  who 
had  leamt  that  their  redemption  was  drawing  nigh; 
and  many  a  weary  sufferer  smiled  pain  and  grief 
away  because  of  the  consolation  the  clergyman  had 
poured  into  their  aching  hearts.  But  for  his  own 
burthen  Atherstone  sought  no  comforter,  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  proud  niisery,  and  moodily  repelled 
all  the  attempts  Trafford  made  to  become  acquainted 
with  him.  On  this  night,  however,  he  had  reached 
a  depth  of  despondency  which  it  was  almost  beyond 
human  nature  to  endure  alone,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  there  was  a  thrill  of  loving  tenderness  in  the 
soft  calling  of  the  gently-pealing  bells,  which  drew 
him  on  irresistibly  towards  their  sweet  pathetic 
sounds.  Mechanically  he  beg^an  to  walk  in  the 
direction  of  the  church,  the  only  bright  spot  in  all 
that  night  of  gloom,  and  he  felt  as  if  its  pore 
radiance  shone  even  into  his  own  heart  with  a  faint 
glow  of  hope.  The  door  was  wide  open,  and  the  light 
streamed  out  over  the  churchyard,  seeming  to  sign 
the  quiet  graves  with  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  which 
stood  at  the  head  of  each  as  a  memorial  of  the  hope 
of  those  who  slept  beneath;  and  Atherstone^  stealing 
in,  took  his  place  in  a  dark  comer  behind  a  piBtr, 
where  he  could  see  without  being  seen.  The  church 
was  thronged,  but  the  first  part  of  the  service  was 
already  over,  and  the  preadier  had  just  finished  his 
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brief  priyate  prayer  in  the  pulpit  and  stood  up  now 
to  address  the  people.  Atherstone  looked  keenly  at 
the  man  whose  inflnenoe  he  had  disoemed  so  clearly 
on  the  sonls  of  others  without  ever  having  seen  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  became  riveted  upon  him  with 
mingled  astonishment  and  admiration.  He  saw  a 
man  of  splendid  physique,  tall  and  finely  proportioned, 
with  a  grand  head,  which  would  have  suited  well  as 
a  study  for  one  of  the  warrior  angels  of  the  old 
masters,  for  H  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  so  pure  and 
noble  a  soul'  as  his  is  seen  to  shine  through  linea- 
ments of  mortal  clay.  His  rich  brown  hair  waved 
back  from  his  broad  forehead  without  a  touch  of  age 
in  its  warm  colouring,  though  he  had  lived  and  toiled 
for  nearly  fifty  yeaxs;  his  face  was  pale,  but  the 
somewhat  severe  beauty  of  his  strongly-marked 
features  was  redeemed  by  the  singular  sweetness  of 
his  expression,  while  his  large  eyes  glowed  with  so 
vivid  a  fire  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  of  what 
shade  they  were.  It  was  an  essentially  spiritual 
coimtenance,  and  there  was  an  intensity  of  conscious 
power  in  the  look  with  which  he  slowly  scanned  his 
audience  before  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak;  his 
glance  noted  every  individual  in  that  crowded  as- 
sembly, not  excepting  Atherstone  in  his  fancied 
concealment,  and  when  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
the  details  of  the  throng  before  him,  he  gave  one 
rapid  upward  look  of  powerful  appeal,  and  then 
stretching  out  his  hand  he  spoke  in  tones  dear  and 
ringing  as  those  of  a  silver  trumpet.  "And  the  angel 
which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth, 
lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  Him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  who  created  heaven 
and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  earth  and 
the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea  and  the 
things  which  are  therein,  that  there  should  be  time 
no  longer." 

If  Mr.  Trafford  had  said  no  other  words  than  these 
he  would  have  strongly  impressed  hia  hearers,  for 
there  was  an  indescriba'ble  power  in  his  utterance  of 
the  text,  which  seemed  to  bring  before  each  person 
present  there,  the  awful  vision  of  the  mighty  white- 
winged  angel  standing  on  the  reeling  earth  and  sea 
beneath  the  shattered  heavens,  and  proclaiming 
through  all  the  shuddering  universe  tiiat  time  should 
be  no  longer,  and  only  eternity — ^immutable,  un- 
changing— remain  for  the  risen  dead.  But  it  would 
be  impossible  in  written  sentences  to  give  any  true 
idea  of  the  burst  of  living  eloquence  which  swept 
with  irresistible  might  over  the  very  souls  of  the 
hearers,  as  the  preacher  took  up  the  magnificent 
theme,  and  compelled  every  living  being  there 
present  to  realise  the  awful  truths  it  involved. 
"  Time  should  be  no  longer,"  he  said.  '* Yes!  and  in 
the  hour  when  that  proclamation  was  made  from  the 
Stomal  all  things  that  belong  to  time  would  perish 
also,  blown  away  by  the  thunder-voice  of  the  angel 
like  withered  leaves  before  the  blast.  All  that  men 
had  lired  for,  all  they  had  desired,  ail  they  had 


sinned  for,  all  they  had  hoped  or  feared  or  adored; 
their  living  idols  of  flesh  and  blood,  their  gods  of 
dust  and  day,  their  gold,  their  lands,  their  ambition, 
their  pride,  tiie  passions  of  their  lower  nature,  the 
affections  of  their  hearts — aU  these  things  would 
perish  in  the  wreck  of  time,  and  be  as  though  they 
had  never  been,  save  in  the  sin-stains  they  might 
leave  on  the  souls  that  had  loved  them.  Notthese  alone 
would  dissolve  in  vapour  and  crumble  into  dust,  but 
whatsoever  earthly  thing  lay  nearest  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  heard  him,  the  secret  treasure  known 
to  themsdvee  alone,  which  they  cherished  more  than 
life,  and  worshipped  more  than  God,  that  too  would 
be  whirled  away  by  the  breath  of  the  mighty  angel- 
words  ;  and  all  that  would  remain  for  the  resurrec- 
tion souls  in  the  whde  vast  universe  would  be  that 
eternal  Love  whidi  they  had  bartered  haply  for  the 
mocking  ashes  that  would  so  utterly  fail  them  in 
their  hour  of  need.  With  words  keen  and  incisive 
as  a  knife  the  2>readier  out  into  the  very  seuls  of  the 
people,  as  he  dissected  their  lives  with  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  their  motives  and  temptations  which 
made  each  one  fed  as  if  he  had  read  the  innermost 
secrets  of  their  hearts,  and  was  addressing  them- 
selves alone,  in  all  that  crowded  church.  ''  If  now," 
he  said,  "while  time  yet  existed,  there  was  any  one 
single  thing  which  stood  between  them  and  their 
own  highest  standard  of  holiness,  then  so  surdy  as 
time  would  peridi  at  the  sound  of  the  angel's  fiat, 
they  would  find  that  it  had  stood  between  them  and 
their  God ; — ^thot  gone,  perished  as  it  was,  its  brief 
possession  was  all  they  had  in  exchange  for  that  love 
which  could  alone  be  life  to  them  in  the  dread 
eternity." 

"The  love  of  God!" — the  preadiei's  voice  changed 
and  faltered  when  he  uttered  those  words ;  he  paused 
as  if  some  whispered  sound  arrested  hia  attention, 
and  he  stood  with  abstracted  eyes,  gasing  into 
vacancy,  while  a  tremulous  smUe  rose  to  his  lips, 
and  a  light  passed  over  his  face  li|ce  the  sunny  joy 
that  brightens  the  countenance  of  one  who  listens  to 
a  voice  bdoved.  For  a  few  minutes  he  was  quite 
sUent,  but  it  was  perfectly  evident  to  the  cong^ga- 
tion  that  he  was  so,  unconsciously;  and  when  at 
length  he  spoke  again,  his  tones,  low  and  tender,  had 
a  strange  sweetness,  as  if  they  had  caught  an  echo 
from  some  surpassing  melody  unheard  by  mortal 
ears.  "  The  love  of  God  I — would  they  know  in  some 
degree  the  meaning  of  those  wondrous  words  P  Let 
them  look  upon  that  Love  Incarnate  in  the  living 
form  that  weeps  by  the  grave  of  a  human  friend,  in 
sympathy  with  all  who,  in  any  age  or  dime,  shall 
weep  for  those  they  have  loved  and  lost ;  let  them 
see  it  with  compassionate  hands  restoring  to  the 
widowed  mother  the  darling  of  her  heart,  calling 
bade  to  joy  and  sunshine  the  maiden  flower  withered 
in  its  spring,  healing  the  suffering,  soothing  the 
fearful,  comforting  the  sorrowful,  assuaging  pain, 
agonising  all  the  while  for  us,  in  exile  from  hdiness 
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and  home,  y^ding  Himself  at  last,  fozsaken  and 
alone,  to  willing  death,  that  into  His  broken  heart 
He  might  gather  up  His  own  redeemed,  and  shelter 
them  there  from  evil  throughout  eternity !" 

Long  the  preacher  spoke  on  this  theme  with  such 
beauty  in  his  tender  pleading  as  we  have  no  power 
to  reproduce.  But  at  last. with  a  final  gesture  of 
intense  appeal  h^  stretch^  out  his  arm^  over,  the 
sobbing  people,  as  if  he  longed  to  draw  them  all  into 
the  Father's  bosom,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  children  of 
t\k^  Eternal  Love,  when  amid  the  crashing  worlds  you 


shall  hear  the  doom  of  time  and  feel  the  ecurth  and 
all  its  pleasures  sinking  away  beneath  your  leet, 
how  will  yon  loathe  in  uttermost  anguish  what  thing 
soever  has  in  these  mortal  days  stood  between  you 
and  the  love  of  Jesus !" 

With  that  Trafford  concluded,  sinking  down  on 
his  knees  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  agonj  of 
prayer,  and  soon  after  he  rose  and  passed  silently 
from  the  church,  whence  lus  hearers  had  already 
departed  with  grave  looks  uid  quiet  steps. 
{To  be  cantintttd.) 


WILHELM'S    WOOD. 


BT  THB  HOW.  MRS.   GW5BNE. 


IHRJHA— ^rtha  (  are  you  not  risen 
yet?  the  sun  ia  already-  high  in  the 
heavens^  and  neither  Bosalie  nor  you 
are  stirring.  If  you  do. not  hasten* 
Fritz  will  have  gone  up  the  moun- 
tain without  you."  Erau  SUefer  raised  her  foot, 
snd  laid  hei;  hand  on  h^r  spinning-wheel  that  she 
might  l^ten  for  .a  reply^  but  there  was  not  a  stir 
in  the  ch&let,  and  both  the  ^irls  were  still  evidently 
slec^ping. 

;  She.r/MQ  fuu}  looked  o^p^  n^Qre  at  the.  <^ved  dock 
behind .  the  doQr.  It  wa^  fully  a  quarter-past  four, 
amd  i^io,  gpats  were,  un^sn^y  high  up  on  the  pas- 
tuces^  Unless  jthe  girU  rose  at  once,  they  would  not 
be  driven  down  till  quite  lafte  in  the  afternoon,  while 
some  inval^d^  frjom  th^  valley  were  to  be  cajr^ied  up 
to  the  ch&let  at  midday  to  drink  the  goats'  milk 
^esh  from  the  pails. 

"]EU»a — BosaJ  Bertha— Bertha ! — sleepy,  sleepy 
chUdre^",  cried  their  mothc^r^  aa  she  olambered  up 
the  pine- wood  steps  of  the  ohAlet;  '*  awake^  dears^  it 
is  t^mQ  to  go  up  the  hUL" 

.  "  Oh,  niamp^a !  why  must  we  rise  so  early  ?"  oried 
a  very  sleepy  yoioe,  as  Fiwx  Kiefer  entered  the  low- 
xaftered  room,  with  its  x^at  little  beds  at  either 
comer ;  "  it  seems  to  me  as  if  we  had  only  justgwe 
to  sleep." 

*'  SleiQP  or  no  sl^ep,  it  ia  a  qcuurtar  alter  four,  and 
Frita  has  been  dressed  this  hour.  You  must  at 
onpe  get  up.  Bertha ;  and  Bosa^  is  it  possible  she  is 
asleep  still?''  and  Fran  Kiefer  approached  the 
yoimger  ohild'»  bed,  and  laid  her  h^und  on  her 
daughter's  curly  head. 

'"(Vhafr  is  it,  mamma?"  cried  Bosa^  starting  up 
in  her  bed.  and  rubbing  her  eyes;  "did  you  call 
me?" 

^'Have  I  been  calling  yon  this  half -hour,  past? 
Get  up,  n^  angelff  and  dress  younelf  quickly,  for  I 
must  take  my  linen  to  the  far  field  to  bleach,  so  I 
cannot  return  to  rouse  yon  again." 

Bosa  clasped  her  huids,  and  rolled  up  her  pretty 
blue  eyes  in  horror  at  the  thoqght  of  being  bo  lat^ 


while  she  immediately  sprang  from  her  bed  and 
began  to  dress. 

"  And  you,  too.  Bertha,  rise  quickly,  my  darling," 
cried  Fran  Kiief er,  as  she  descended  the  stairs ;  "  the 
goats  have  been  moved  up  to  the  high  pastures,  and 
unlesa  you  hasten  they  will  never  be  driven  down  by 
midday ;  and  we  would  not  have  the  ladies  disap- 
pointed for  anything,  would  we  ?*' 

"  I  cannot  risc^  I  am  too  sleepy — I  have  no  wish  to 
climb  the  hill^^day,"  murmured  Bertha,  dzowsilyj 
and»  turning  on  her  side,  she  fell  asleep  again. 

It  was  not  until  her  sister  was  just  dressed  that  she 
started  up  in  her  bed,  and  rubbed  her  eyes  wearily 
with  her  hands.  "Are  you  really  ready,  Bosa?" 
sho  aaid,  "  and  1  am  not  even  out  of  bed ;  but  nerer 
mind,  I  am  not  going  up  the  mountains  to-day^I 
hare  something  else  in.  my  headji  I  can  teU  you." 

"And  what  is  that?''  asked  Bosa,  searching 
about  the  room  for  her  little  crooked  .stick,  with 
which  she  always  climbed  the  rocks. 

"  I  am  going  instead  into  the  glen  by  WUhelm's 
Wood  to  search  for  strawberries.  The  ladies  asked 
me  yesterday  whether  I  had  any  to  sell,  and  pro- 
mised they  would  b^  some  from  nae  to-day  if  only  I 
could  procure  them.'* 

"  Oh  dear  I  how  nice !"  said  Bosa^  with  a  longing 
sigh.    "  And  does  mother  know  ?" 

"I  told  her  IM*  night,"  said  Bertha^  colooring 
and  turning  away  her  face. 

"And  what  did  she  say?"  asked  Eosa,  whoee 
heart  evidently  yearned  for  the  same  excitement. 

"  She  said  I  should  do  better  to  go  with  you  and 
Fritz,  and  when  I  said, '  Why  ? '  she  only  answered, 
'  Mother  does  not  know  what  ic&y  means ; '  and  so 
as  she  did  not  exactly  forbid  me,  I  intend  to  go.'* 

"Well,  good  day,"  <sried  Bosa,  "for  I  ^e  Fritz 
has  gone,  and  I  must  run  fast  to  take  him  up.  Bat, 
oh !  howl  should  like  to  go  with  thee ! " 

When  Bosa  had  left  the  room  Bertha  aiso  began 
to  think  of  dressing.  She  rose  from  her  bed,  and 
looked  dreamily  out  of  the  many-paned  chalet 
windows  at  the  great  mountain  opposite  towering 
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as  it  seemed  to  her  up  to  the  sky  itaelf.  The  sun 
was  shining  on  its  snowy  snnunit^  and  a  little  eircle 
of  clond  ftliTiging  round  its  very  peak  gave  exactly 
the  appearance  of  a  crown  of  gold, 

"AchJ  how  lovely!  how  founder uchcn  !*'  cried  Bertha, 
whose  great  grey  eyes  were  always  on  the  look-out 
for  Kature's  beauties,  and  aJive  to  eveiy  new  effect 
of  that  sunlight  and  shadow,  which  can  nowhere  be 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  among  the  wild 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  "ach,  Hmmdi  is  it  not?" 
she  cried,  "as  if  a  golden  crown  from  heaven  had 
descended  on  its  brow,"  and  then  Bertha  paused, 
while  some  thoughts  seemed  to  wander  through  her 
little  brain,  and  her  face  grew  thoughtful,  and  at 
length  almost  sad. 

She  turned  away  from  the  window  and  continued 
her  dressing;  but,  from  her  movements  and  looks, 
one  could  see  her  thoughts  were  still  busy  about  far- 
off  things.  When  she  was  quite  dressed,  she  took 
down  a  little  Testament  from  the  shelf  by  her  bed- 
side (Boisahad  fargotten  to  do  this)  ssoA  opened,  it. 

It  was  strange  how  the  pages  feU  apart  at  the 
place  most*  suited  to  her  thoughts.  It  was  the 
parable  of  the  two  sons,  who  were  sent  by  their 
father  to  work  in  the  vineyard;  and  when  she  had 
finishied  reading  it,  she  stiU  stood  by  the  window 
gasing  at  the  cloudy  wreath  on  the  mountain's 
brow  till  it  faded  into  blue  air,  while  her  conscience , 
did  fierce  battle  with  the  selfish  heart  which  sought 
to  carxy  out  its  own  pleasures  in  the  face  of  what 
was  rights 

Presently  Bertha  put  aside  the  Test^unent  on  the 
shelf,  and  turned  from  the  window.  She  took  her 
straw  liat  f rem  the  peg  behind  the  door,  and  her 
blue  handkerofaief  from  its  place  in  the  cupboard, 
and  then  she  knelt  reverently  beside  her  little  bed 
and  pvayed.  (Bosa  had  forgotten  this  also.)  It 
was  a  short  prayer,  but  a  very  earnest  one;  and 
when  Berifha  went  out  of  the  ch41et  door,  she  did 
not  torn,  towards  the  glen,  but  with  quick  agile 
steps  she  sped  up  the  path*  that  led  to  the  goats' 
pastures. 

Meantime,  let  us  follow  Bosa  up  the  hill,  and  see 
how  she  had  been  faring.  Had  she  seen  the  hazy 
crown  of  gold  clinging  to  the  snowy  peak  of  the 
great  mountain  opposite  P  or  had  visions  of  brighter 
crowns  and  everlasting  hills  risen  before  her  mental 
eyes?  No,  nothing  of  the  kind;  nor  was  it  pro- 
bable that  Bosa  would  see  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  she  trod,  for  her  eyes,  from  almost  the  moment 
she  set  out,  kept  constantly  looking  on  the  ground, 
^anciag  hither  and  thither  with  eager  searching 
gaae  among  the  rocks  and  the  lichens  and  the  wild 
flowers  which  strewed  her  path. 

I^ow  and  then  she  evidently  found  what  she  was 
seeking,  for  she  would  make  a  sudden  dart  upon 
some  pretty  dump  of  leaves,  and  rifle  it  of  the 
bright  red  berry  which  was  in  hiding  beneath 
them.     She  was  beginning  to  get  quite   a    large  | 


bunch  of  strawberries  in  her  little  sunburnt  hand ; 
but  meantime,  she  was  wandering  further  and 
further  away  from  the  beaten  tracik,  and  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pine  forest  known  as  Wil- 
helm's  Wood,  whose  close-growing,  sombre  trees 
oould  be  seen  from  afar,  like  a  dark  saddle  oi^  .the 
mountain's  side,  and,  engrossed  in  her  search,  Bosa 
scarcely  noticed  how  far  the  sun  had  risen  in  .the 
heavens,  or  how  near  she  had  rambled  towards  the 
opening  of  the  wood,  into  whose  depths  even  Fritz 
dared  Aot  wander  alone,  and  from  whence  at  night 
had  been  known  to  issue  horrid  sounds  of  wild 
creatures  searching  for  their  prey. 

"  I  shaJl  soon  overtake  Fritz,"  Bosa  would  say  to 
herself  when  she  first  turned  aside  from  the  path. 
"  I  shaU  run  twice  as  fast  when  once  I  have  finished 
gathering  my  strawberries."  But  by-and-by  she 
could  not  comfort  herself  ^rith  this  reflection;,  for 
by  this  time  she  knew  Fritz  must  have  reached  the 
pastures.  "  I  will  wait  and  meet  him  as  he  comes 
down  with  the  flock,"  was  the  next  Qzcuse  ^amed 
by  the  weak,  selfish  little  heart,  while  a  worse,  a  still 
darker  thought  suggested  itself,  '*  Mother  wiU' never 
know ;  I  will  ask  Fritz  not  to  tell  that  I  was  late." 

But  presently  she  was  forced  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
assisting  her  brother  with  the  goats,  and  to  content 
herself  with  the  prospect  of  the  money  she  was  likely 
to  gain  for  her  strai^berries,  and  the  purchases  which 
it  would  enable  her  to  make. 

Bertha,  meantime,  with  her  light  figure  and  quick 
eager  steps  trying  to  overtake  time  and  make  up  for 
all  the  lost  minutes,  had  nearly  gained  the  pastures. 
She  was  expecting  at  every  txum  to  see  her  sister 
in  advance,  or  to  hear  her  brother's  horn  calling  the 
goats  to  assemble.  Her  face  had  quite  a  different 
expression  now  from  what  it  wore  in  the  morning ; 
her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  the 
feeling  that  she  was  doing  right,  and  that  sin  had 
been  conquered,  gave  an  expression  of  peace  and  joy 
to  her  countenance. 

But  just  as  she  turned  the  large  boulder  of  stone 
which  lay  on  the  mountain's  side,  and  which  was 
known  by  the  peasants  as  "The  Giant's  Skittle- 
ball,"  she  came  face  to  face  with  Fritz,  his  cheeks 
pale,  his  eyes  full  of  terror,  and  carrying  on  his 
shoulder  a  wounded  kid,  from  whose  side  trickled 
blood,  and  whose  pitiful  bleating  showed  the  pain  it 
was  suffering. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Fritz ?"  cried  Bertha,  catch- 
ing at  the  shoulder  of  the  rock,  and  growing  pale 
herself  as  death. 

"The  wolf  has  been  in  the  pastures,"  he  said, 
speaking  fast  and  scarcely  stopping  to  answer  her , 
"  it  must  have  stolen  up  there  in  the  night  and 
killed  four  of  the  finest  of  the  herd,  besides  wound- 
ing many  more.  I  am  rushing  down,  now  for  father ; 
oh  I  why  were  you  both  so  late  ?  I  have  had  no  one  to 
assist  me,  and  no  one  to  send  for  help." 

"  Is  not  Bosa  with  you  ?  " 
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"No,  not  she,  I  have  b^n  all  alone." 

''She  started  long  before  me;  I  cannot  think 
where  she  can  have  gone ;  but  tell  me,  Fritz,  shall  I 
go  on  to  the  pastures  or  return  with  you?" 

*'  Where  is  father  P"  asked  Fritz,  abruptly. 

"He  is  cutting  grass  by  the  river-course,  with 
Johann  and  Heinrich." 

"Fly  to  him  then — fast,  fast  as  the  wind  !"  cried 
Fritz ;  "  tell  him  and  Johann  and  Heinrich  to  come 
at  once ;  let  them  wait  for  nothing,  but  bring  their 
scythes,  pitchforks,  and  sticks;  the  wolf  must  be 
close  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  for  I  heard  him 
howling  as  I  went  up  early  this  morning.  I  will 
meanwhile  hasten  back  to  the  house  with  this 
miserable  animal,  and  meet  them  at  the  wood  with 
the  guns." 

Bertha  was  soon  out  of  sight,  flying  over  rocks, 
stones,  and  ferns,  and  a  few  minutes  saw  her  in  the 
river-meadow,  calling  her  father  and  the  men  to  the 
chase.  Nor  were  they  slack  in  following  Fritz's 
advice,  and  while  they  made  for  the  wood  with  all 
spied.  Bertha  hurried  after  her  brother  into  the 
house.  Fritz  was,  however,  already  gone,  and  with 
two  guns  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  one  ready 
loaded  in  his  hand,  he  was  pushing  for  the  nearest 
entrance  to  the  wood. 

It  was  now  nearly  midday,  and  the  sun  blazing 
fiery  hot  overhead.  The  birds,  which  had  sung  all 
th9  morning,  had  ceased  now  in  the  heat,  and  there 
was  no  sound  far  or  near  to  be  heard  but  the  endless 
dick-dick  of  the  grasshoppers'  wings  as  they 
simmered  in  the  burning  meadow-grass. 

But  all  at  once  Fritz  heaxd  a  cry — a  kind  of  yell  of 
terror  and  surprise,  followed  by  another  and  another 
shriek  and  wild  czy  for  help. 

Fritz  was  so  startled  at  first  he  could  do  nothing. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  'the  cry  had  come  out  of  the 
air,  it  sounded  so  fearfully  near,  and  yet  where  it 
was,  or  what  it  was,  he  could  not  tell.  He  gripped 
Ms  gun  firmly  and  set  the  trigger  on  full  cock,  while 
he  ran  forward  bravely  to  meat  the  danger,  whatever 
it  might  be. 

"Fritz—Fritz!  save  me!  the  wolf!  the  wolf!" 

Good  heavens !  it  was  Bosa's  voice ;  he  could  see 
her  now,  straining  up  the  rocks  by  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  catching  at  the  stems  and  grass,  while, 
lilting  after  her  with  long  trotting  steps  came  a  great 
gaunt  wolf,  open  mouthed,  and  with  bristling  mane, 
ready  for  fight. 

Fritz  was  a  good  shot,  there  was  not  a  better  in 
the  countiy,  and  he  was  as  brave  as  ho  was  clever; 
but  the  fright  and  terror  of  the  dose  and  sudden 
pursuit  and  the  imminent  dagger  almost  deprived 
him  of  sight.  He  took  aim  and  fired,  but  when  the 
smoke  deared  away  the  wolf  was  still  advancing, 
and  Bosa's  strength  evidently  falling.  But  while  he 
strove  to  steady  his  aim  for  a  second  shot,  and  to 
conquer  the  faintness  at  his  heart,  he  heard  a  loud 
resounding  yell  and  a  series  of  triumphant  shouts. 


There  were  figures  rushing  out  of  the  wood,  and  the 
wolf  had  turned  now  and  was  standing  at  bay. 

Fritz's  sight  came  back  and  his  senses  rallied  in 
a  moment.  Once  more  he  seised  his  gun,  loaded  it 
and  fired.  This  time  the  wolf  was  hit ;  it  whirled 
round,  leaped  half  up  into  the  air,  made  a  nuih 
forward,  and  then  fell,  and  the  men  rushing  up  from 
behind  gave  it  its  quietus. 

Bosa  was  lifted  up  and  carried  home  in  her  father's 
arms.  She  was  deathly  pale  and  almost  lifeless. 
The  sudden  fright  and  the  agony  of  fear  had  nearly 
killed  her,  but,  thank  God,  she  was  not  dead,  and  she 
lived  for  many  a  long  year  afterwards,  to  learn  that 
the  path  of  duty  is  not  always  the  path  of  pleasure, 
and  that  that  child  is  more  blessed  in  God's  aigbt 
who,  though  he  may  have  hesitated  at  first  to  obey, 
yet  repented  and  went,  than  he  who  said, "  I  go,  sii, 
and  went  not." 


"THE    QUITBB"    BIBLE     CLASS. 

277.  The  words  "Jesus  Christ"  are  placed  together 
once  only  in  the  Ck)spels.    Where  ? 

278.  When  did  the  Saviour  use  a  paxable  as  a 
means  of  instruction  for  the^ai  lime  ? 

279.  Give  ihree  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  which  God  promised  to  reveal  Himself  by  means 
of  dreams. 

280.  The  account  of  Bahab's  artifice  in  oonoeiling 
two  men  from  their  enemies  finds  a  panlld  else- 
where in  Scripture.    Give  chapter  and  veise. 

281.  'For  had  ye  believed  Hoses,  ye  woold  ham 
bdieved  me;  for  he  wrote  of  m^"  said  oar  I^idte 
the  Jews.  Give  any  jMssagee  from  ilie  book  of 
Geneds  to  which  the  Lord  Jesus  may  huve  zefened. 

282.  It  may  be  shown,  both  from  Ite  Old  and 
New  Testament,  that  the  ooatem  of  4Ml«tetiog 
birthdays  is  a  very  andent  one. 

283.  Though  8t.  Peter  wae  eo  ea^;4^fc«  with 
Jesus  when  the  Lord  was  waUdng  onttitf  M^^et  he 
was  not  the  first  to  recognise  tiie.nrflaibvi^  <ir«n« 
the  disdple  who  did  so. 


AN6WSBS  TO  QUBSTIONS  OH  £M3X3 

262.  Twice  only.     See  James  i.  1 ;  il»*l«*' " 

263.  Acts  viii  25.  '      *  : 

264.  Abraham  (Gen.  zxi.  22) ;  1aM0  0tm,  mi 
28);  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxix.  2,  21);  SMMMf;<l  8am. 
iu.  19);  David  (1  Sam.  xvi  18;  Xf^  2^^^);  John 
the  Baptist  (Luke  i  66). 

265.  By^Jehoshaphat,  before  the  Lord  destroyed 
the  enemies  assembled  against  Jndah  (2  Oaoa. 
XX,  20). 

266.  See  Luke  v.  4^10. 

267.  Matt.  ix.  15. 

268.  1,  by  His  miracles,  &c ;  2,  by  His  resur- 
rection ;  and,  3,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  See 
Acts  i.  22— ii.  38. 
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OUR     CHURCH. 


OW  bright!/  oar  chTireli«  this  sanny  time. 
Shows  out  on  the  hill  its  light-grey  wall. 
And  flye-beUedtower^  rising  tall 

VOL.  IX. 


Above  the  dark  yew  and  leafy  lime, 
And  fling^g  its  merry  sonnds  of  bells 
Out  oyer  the  many-fielded  deUs ! 

462 
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Though  I  have  my  roof  beside  the  spring. 
And  yours  is  beside  the  hollow  oak. 
And  some  by  the  street  may  send  up  smoke. 

And  others'  lone  doors  by  fields  may  swing. 
Still  there  are  the  chimes  that  sweetly  call 

Us  all  to  the  house  that  stands  for  all ; 

For  all,  at  our  Lord's  high  call,  to  go 
To  share  of  His  graces ;  glad,  but  meek  ; 
And  hear  the  good  words  His  love  may  speak  ; 


As  unto  His  children,  high  and  low  ,* 
Our  own  to  go  up  that  He  may  bless 
Our  fast- wedded  loves  with  holiness : 

Our  own  where  our  Lord,  in  goodness,  takes 
Our  children  to  make  them  all  His  own ; 
And  kindred  beneath  cold  earth  or  stone 

May  sleep  till  their  souls'  bright  morning  breaks. 
Through  every  change  of  good  and  ill. 
We  there  have  our  church  beside  the  hilL 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  TROUBLES  OP  CHATTY  AND  MOLLY, 

"QUEEN   MADGE,"   ETC. 


'THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON,' 


CHAPTER  XVL 
MAOaiE     NAMES     HER     PICTUBE. 

E,  put  on  some  more  coal,  it  is 

r  cold." 

Yes,  daddy  dear." 

What  a  screw  you  are,  Maggie, 

>ut  on  so  little  this  perishing 
day."  She  said  nothing,  and  the  old  man  did 
not  know-  that  there  was  hardly  another  scuttle- 
ful  in  the  house,  and  no  money  to  buy  any  more. 
Pupils  were  difficult  to  get,  and  purchasers  of 
pictures  did  not  drop  from  the  sky,  and  poor  Maggie 
struggled  hard,  yet  week  after  week  her  slender 
means  were  eked  out  with  the  money  she  got  by 
selling  some  trifling  ornament  of  former  days.  The 
old  man  never  knew  it,  for  his  health  failed  and  his 
intellect  weakened,  and  his  daughter  saw  only  too 
plainly  that  his  money-earning  powers  w^e  at  an 
end  for  ever,  and  she  silently  tried  to  be  bread- 
winner for  both.  He  never  knew  all  she  did  for  him; 
he  never  guessed  how  days  of  toil  and  anxiety  and 
scanty  food  and  sleepless  nights  were  making  her 
cheeks  look  pale  and  her  face  pinched.  He  loved  her 
after  his  own  fashion,  but  that  fashion  was  selfish, 
and  he  was  too  much  taken  up  with  Ms  own  griefs, 
and  with  the  weariness  whicb  came  creeping  over 
him,  to  notice  her.  He  never  acknowledged  ber 
kindness,  or  even  appreciated  it,  but  she  was  satis- 
fied if  he  forgot  to  notice  how  many  things  he  had 
to  do  without,  and  thanked  God  who  had  given  her 
strength  and  power  to  work  for  her  father  in  these 
his  days  of  helplessness  and  weakness.  Sometimes 
her  courage  failed,  and  her  spirits  broke  down,  but 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  she  said  to  her- 
self many  a  time,  when  the  future  looked  its  darkest 
and  dullest,  and  i)ondering  over  the  words,  she 
waited  till  the  clouds  parted,  and  then  went  on  her 
way  again  without  faltering.  There  was  one  thing 
she  could  not  do — she  could  not  let  any  one  know 
of  their  poverty.  The  old  man's  angry  feelings 
towards  Herbert  never  relaxed  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  make  peace,  and  Miss  Campbell  had  been 


ill,  and  remained  still  in  Scotland,  and  so  they  had 
no  friends — no  one  to  come  and  see  them — ^bnt  lived 
entirely  together  and  for  each  other. 

"  Maggie,"  the  old  man  said — ^that  inconsiderate 
old  man — "  why  do  you  dress  so  badly  now  ?  Ilike  to 
see  a  woman  in  silk,  my  dear ;  plain  black  silk,  with  a 
bit  of  white  round  the  throat  and  wrists ;  it  is  no  use 
saving  your  things,  my  child,  I  shall  be  better  as 
the  spring  comes  on."  He  did  not  know  how  the 
one  respectable  dress  she  had  left  was  put  on  to  teach 
in,  and  taken  off  and  carefully  laid  by  on  her  retam. 
She  made  no  answer,  only  looked  up  sadly  at  him. 
He  had 'aged  more  and  more,  the  bend  in  his  back 
was  more  decided,  and  he  had  a  little  hacking  cough 
which  her  heart  ached  to  hear.  Sorely  the  old  man 
was  slowly  putting  round  him  those  sorry  garments 
in  which  we  so  often  say  our  last  adieu  to  the 
world? 

"  Daddy,"  she  said,  and.  he  looked  np  from  his 
long  vacant  stare  into  tho  fire,  at  the  sonnd  of  her 
voice— A  wonderfully  sweet  low  voice  had  Margaret 
— "  I  have  finished  my  pictare ;  but  I  shall  make  no 
name  by  it,  for  I  should  not  like  to  sell  it;  besides, 
no  one  would  bay  an  unknown  portrait  by  aa  tm- 
known  painter.  I  am  glad  of  it^  for  I  ooold  not  bear 
to  part  from  it." 

*'  Let  me  look.at  it,  dearie,"  and  he  rose,  and  feebly 
leaning  on  her  arm^  went  to  look  at  his  own  portrait 
"  What  an  old  man  Jx0  seems,  Maggie,  the  world  and 
he  have  almost  done  with  ea<^  other;.  I  only  want  to 
see  you  settled^  and  then  I  shall  be  ready*  What 
have  you  called  it  ?" 

"  Nothing,  daddy." 

"It  must  have  a  name,  put  under  it,  'An  01 J 
Soldier.'  No,  that  won't  do ;  people  can  see  it  is  a 
soldier,  for  there  is  his  sword  over  the  shelf.  Call  it 
'  Nearly  Conquered,'  for  he  is  nearly  conquered,  dear, 
but  it  is  for  the  first  time — the  first  time,  Maggie."* 
She  never  knew  why,  but  she  stooped,  and  taking  her 
brush  painted  in,  in  small  white  letters  in  the  comer, 
"  Nearly  Conquered; "  and  so  the  picture  was  named. 

"Daddy,"  she  said  wistfuUy,  "I  would  give  thi> 
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whole  world  if  I  could  eend  it  to  the  Academy  to  take 
its  chance.  I  don't  want  it  to  sell,  but  I  ahotild  like 
it  to  be  seen.'' 

"  Why  don't  you  send  it,  dearie  ?  '* 

"It  only  wants  a  fortnight  to  sending-in  day," 
she  answered,  "and  a  frame  would  cost  a  fortnne." 

"  I  dare  say  yon  could  get  one  without  paying." 

But  she  pnt  her  hand  quietly  and  almost  sadly 
oyer  his  mouth,  and  kissing  his  forehead,  said,  "  Oh 

no,  daddy *'  and  she  stopped,  for  suddenly  in 

walked  Charley  Campbell. 


CHAPTEB  XVn. 

CHAlUiEY   CAHFBBLL'S   NEWS. 

" Charley!"  She  sprang  foi-ward  in  suxprise,  and 
he  clasped  both  her  hands  in  the  old  boyish  manner. 
"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  Maggie,  so  awfully 
glad.  Why  oyer  didn't  you  write?  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Frasers  I  should  neyer  haye  fonnd  you  out." 
Then  he  turned  to  the  old  man,  and  after  a  little  while 
told  them  all  his  news — ^how  he  had  spent  the  winter 
months,  how  Hetty  had  come  on  a  yisit  to  Scotland, 
and  how  both  of  them  had  written  to  St  John's  Wood, 
but  obtained  no  reply.  He  was  so  glad  to  see  them 
again,  be  repeated.  There  had  not  been  a  day  in 
which  he  had  not  thought  of  them,  and  he  looked  at 
Maggie,  and  wondered  why  she  had  grown  so  thin  and 
pale.  "  And  now,"  he  asked  thoughtlessly,  "  how  is 
the  new  company  you  had  in  hand  getting  on,  Mr. 
Ashbury  ?  and  why  oyer  are  you  liying  in  this  horrid 
part?" 

"I  prefer  it,"  the  old  man  began,  but  Maggie's 
honest  nature  reyolted  at  the  untruth. 

"  No,  daddy,"  and  she  stopped  him  gently.  "  We 
are  living  here,"  she  said,  turning  to  Charley,  "  be- 
cause we  are  poorer  than  formerly,  and  my  father  has 
abandoned  the  idea  of  forming  a  company." 

"  I  haye  not  been  well  lately,"  the  old  man  said, 
his  better  feeling  roused  by  Maggie's  unflinching 
statement  of  their  poverty ;  "and  Maggie  has  worked 
for  me,  Charley.  She  has  been  a  dear  good  girl,  but 
that  she  always  was." 

"  Nonsense,"  Maggie  said,  trying  to  langh,  but 

feeling  a  choking  sensation  at   her  throat,  for  she 

saw  how  the  little  excitement  caused  by  their  visitor, 

told  on  her  father ;  he  seemed  quite  tired  out,  and 

ready  to  lay  his  head  down  to*sleep.      "Come  and 

look  at  my  picture,  Charley;  I  have  been  wishing  I 

could  send  it  to  the  Academy.  Of  course  it  would  not 

be  accepted,  but  I  should  like  it  to  tako  its  chance.'* 

"  Why  don't  you  send  it?" 

*'  A  frame  would  cost  a  fortune." 

**  Msiggie  I"   and  he  put  his  hand  down  on  hers, 

"  will  you  let  me "  He  was  afraid  to  say  more, 

for  he  saw  a  flush  almost  of  anger  on  her  face 
as,  anticipating  his  meaning,  she  answered,  "No, 
Charley,  X  certainly  would  not.  I  shall -keep  my 
picture  at  home." 


"Oh,"  and  he  hung  his  head  djpappointedly, 
"Maggie,"  and  he  looked  towards  the  old  man,  who 
was  dozing,  "  I  do  so  want  to  talk  to  yon  a  little 
while;  may  I,  without  making  you  cross,  you  know  ?" 

"  Tell  Charley  why  yon  won't  send  your  picture  to 
the  Academy,  Maggie,"  the  old  man  said  with  one 
last  effort  of  wakefulness,  and  then,  tired  and  ex- 
hausted, his  head  sank  upon  his  breast.  He  was  so 
glad  young  CampbeU  had  come  back,  he  thought, 
half -dreaming,  half -waking;  he  had  always  seemed  to 
like  Maggie,  and  they  were  talking  away  in  low  tones 
by  the  window.  Perhaps  after  all  something  would 
come  of  it  when  he  had  gone  home,  and  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  here  much  longer ;  and  then  the 
&ce  flickered  and  blazed  in  a  oonfosed  sort  of  way, 
and  the  hum  of  the  voices  from  the  window  became 
faiater  and  fainter,  and  the  old  man  lost  all  con- 
sciousness nntU  an  hour  later,  when  he  woke  to  find 
Maggie  kneeling  at  his  side,  and  heard  her  say, 
"  Daddy  dear,  my  picture  is  going  to  the  Academy 
to  try  its  fortune,  and  Charley  is  going  to  give  me  a 
frame  for  it,  so  if  it  is  accepted  I  shall  have  to  thank 
him,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  news  now, 
daddy." 

"  Oh  I  forgot  to  tell  y<ni  some  news  about  Bowden, 
Maggie,"  Charley  interrupted. 

"  Yes ! "  she  gasped,  turning  guickly  away  from  her 
father. 

"  It  is  not  much,  only  he  and  Herbert  had  an  awful 
row  just  before  Christmas,  and  they  do  not  even 
speak  now — that  was  one  reason  why  Herbert  left 
Coke  Court;  and  Bowden's  mother  is  dead,  and  he 
is  going  to  give  up  the  Bax,  and  is  going  to  settle  in 
New  Zealand  with  his  younger  brother,  who  is  out 
there." 

She  made  no  reply,  only  knelt  a  moment  or  two 
longer  with  her  hands  folded  over  the  arm  of  the 
old  man's  chair;  then  rose,  and  almost  hurried  Charley 
away.  "  Well,  look  here,  Maggie,  I'll  send  the  frame- 
maker  for  the  picture  at  once,  and  you'll  come  and 
see  aunt^  won't  you  ?  and  haye  you  any  message  for 
Bowden?  I  may  call  on  him  for  a  minute  just  to  say 
How  do  you  do?" 

"  Yes,  ask  when  he  leaves  England,  and  tell  him 
that  he  shall  hear  from  my  father  before  he  starts — 
with  regard  to  a  business  matter." 

<<  All  right,"  and  then  he  took  Maggy's  hands  in  his 
again,  and  looked  at  her,  and  wondered  again  at  her 
paleness ;  "  I  shall  come  in  to-morrow,  Maggie  dear," 
he  said,  "  and  you'U  tell  your  dad  about  this  after- 
noon, won't  you  ?  Oh,  Maggie !  you  are  such  a  brick  I" 
and  he  wrung  her  hands  nearly  off.  "  There  never 
was  any  one  in  the  world  like  you." 

"  Hush!"  she  said,  "you  must  not  talk  nonsense, 
or  I  shall  use  a  priyilege  to  which  I  suppose  I  have 
a  right  now,  and  box  your  manly  ears,"  and  she  tried 
to  laugh  in  the  old  happy  manner,  and  failed  most 
signally  in  the  attempt.  Then  when  he  had  gone, 
and  she  saw  that  the  old  man  was  still  dozing,  she 
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went  up  to  the  shabby  little  room  she  called  her  own, 
and  gave  way  (aB  she  used  in  former  times  to  do  in 
the  studio)  to  all  the  misery  she  could  nerve  herself 
to  hide  from  others,  yet  could  not  hide  from  herself. 
"Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  she  said  hopelessly,  "oh! 
what  shall  I  do?"  and  she  sat  down  by  the  windowand 
leant  her  head  down  on  the  ledge.  "I  am  so  miserable 


^oh!  I  am  so  miserable!"  she  sobbed;  "andlcamiot 
help  it.  I  love  him  still  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and 
always  shall  as  long  as  I  live,  though  it  be  for  a 
thousand  years.  I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  do  not  care 
how  unkind  he  may  have  seemed,  it  is  aU  my  f aolt'— 
and  I  shall  love  him  to  the  end  of  my  life." 
{TobeeonHnuai.) 


OBEDIENT    LABOUR 

BT  THE  BEV.  O.  A.  GHADWICK,  M.A.,  BZCTOB  OF  ABHAGH. 


'  We  faftTe  tolled  all  the  idght,  and  have  taken  xaoChing :  nerertheleei  at  Thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net.**— Lnke  t.  S. 


KHIS  mirade  of  onr  Lord,  like  most  of 
His  miracles,  is  an  acted  parable.  It 
is  a  secnlar  mask  behind  which  a 
spiritnal  truth  lies  hid.  Christ  Him- 
self makes  it  plain  that  this  is  so  by  pointing  out 
one  great  spiritual  application,  when  He  makes 
Peter  a  "  fisher  of  men,"  who  shall  not  toil  vainly 
in  the  obscure  and  stormy  deep  of  human 
passions,  but  "from  henceforth,"  from  the  time 
of  his  Lord's  bidding,  shall  "catch  men.'*  So 
applied,  it  has  in  all  ages  cheered  and  strengthened 
the  disheartened  fisher  who  is  tempted  to  despair 
because  the  travail  of  his  soul  is  vain,  and  his 
nets  are  empty.  Such  a  one  pauses,  recollects 
himself,  hears  once  more  the  voice  of  his  Master 
bidding  him  toil  on,  and  succeeds  in  due  season 
because  he  faints  not.  Not  only  the  minister  of 
the  Qospel  to  whom  a  formal  commission  is  given, 
but  also  the  lay-helper,  the  Sunday-school  teaoher, 
every  man  or  woman  who  has  anything  to  do 
for  Christ,  may  learn  from  this  view  of  the  text. 
Yon  have  not  been  successful  hitherto.  You  have 
spoken  in  vain.  Your  scholars  are  careless  and 
thoughtless,  and  your  own  heart  is  sick.  But 
perhaps  you  have  been  relying  too  much  upon  the 
skill  of  the  fisher  and  the  texture  of  the  net — upon 
your  intellectuality,  or  your  address,  or  your  study 
of  the  lesson.  These  are  not  to  be  despised;  they 
are  assumed  in  the  eommand  to  "launch  out" 
and  "  let  down  the  net ; "  but,  after  all,  the  grand 
difference  between  success  and  failure  may  be 
discovered,  if  you  will  only  learn  to  rely  more 
simply,  more  teachably,  upon  His  command,  "  Let 
him  that  heareth  say,  Oome." 

But  the  story  seems  to  be  entitled  to  a  much 
wider  application.  Doubtless  this  is  the  main 
one;  men  are  the  "fish"  whom  our  Saviour 
chiefiy  thought  about :  and  its  first  and  strongest 
encouragement  is  for  those  who  are  striving  to 
save  souls.  But  it  has  encouragement  also  for  all 
circumstances  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  same 
principle  holds  good.  Consider  what  happened. 
Peter  and  his  comrades  had  every  external  dis- 
couragement.   They  had  just  tried  the  place  and 


found  no  fish.  They  had  failed  in  the  darkness, 
when  their  own  movements  and  the  meshes  of 
their  nets  would  be  invisible,  and  when  their  prey 
would  be  off  their  guard.  They  had  persevered 
all  night,  and  the  failure  was  complete.  Our  t€xt 
speaks  therefore  to  the  children  of  failure  and  of 
disappointment.  Furthermore,  they  had  lost  hope. 
Discouragement  is  unmistakable  in  the  words,  "We 
have  toiled,  toiled  all  night,  andhave  taken  notbiog;" 
and  in  the  plain  assertion  that  any  further  attempt 
would  not  be  from  natural  hope,  enterprise,  or 
calculation,  but  simply  from  respect  to  Him  who 
bade  them  repeat  the  effort.  And  they  now  s^^ 
ceeded  beyond  what  they  could  have  dreamed 
of;  the  blessing  was  more  than  there  was  room 
to  contain,'  although  it  came  through  exadlj 
the  same  process,  the  boats,  the  nets,  the  labour 
of  strong  limbs.  Clearly  we  may  infer  that  failnre 
and  hindrances  and  a  sinking  heart  are  not  to 
weigh  against  a  promise  or  a  command  of  Christ. 
Clearly  we  are  to  let  no  past  misfortune  curb  our 
ardour,  or  blanch  the  radiant  colours  of  our  hope, 
as  we  obey  our  Captain^s  orders.  Yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  if  the  Son  of  man  came  to-dav, 
He  would  find  this  faith  on  the  earth.  How  often, 
for  example,  are  missions  spoken  of  as  things 
which  do  very  little  good  perhaps,  yet  which  we 
keep  up,  without  much  hope,  because  we  are  com- 
manded to  maintain  them.  This  may  be  letting 
down  the  nets  but  not  "for  a  draught,"  not 
honestly  looking  to  baptise  or  make  disciples  of  all 
nations.  And  one  reason  why  we  achieve  so  little 
is  because  we  expect  still  less,  or  because  onr 
expectation  is  not  grounded  simply  upon  the  com- 
mission of  our  Lord. 

Let  us  look  then  at  some  other  applications  of 
this  principle. 

1.  Many  a  reader  knows  what  it  is  to  study  the 
Bible,  and  receive  little  benefit ;  to  pray,  and  ri^ 
from  his  knees  unrefreshed.  "Now  we  are  fiir  from 
saying  that  all  is  failure  which  appears  to  be  so. 
The  chapter  you  read  with  so  little  emotion  ffiftj 
return  to  your  mind  in  a  great  temptation,  wd 
rescue  you.    The  prayer  may  be  answered  which 
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failed  to  cheer  yon.  Bnt  after  all,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  nnprofitable  study  and  unprofitable  saying 
of  prayers.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual 
defeat.  It  is  possible  for  the  soul  to  cleave  unto 
the  dust,  for  the  heart  to  be  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  is,  and  to  desire  yainly  to  see 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  so  as  we  huve  seen  it  in 
other  times.  There  are  times  when  faith  is  dry, 
and  the  whole  life  of  man  is  as  a  puny  and  con- 
temptible round  of  despicable  pleasures,  low 
sorrows,  and  death  to  crush  them  sJl  out  of  being 
at  the  end.  What  is  it  that  so  weighs  upon  the 
wings  of  the  soul,  and  prevents  them  from  soaring 
into  the  sunshine  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of  GodP 
We  believe  that  faith  is  the  sure  way  to  victory 
and  blessedness.  Want  of  faith,  therefore,  or  error 
of  faith,  must  be  the  secret  of  unhappiness  and 
defeat.  And  when  we  have  been  fishing  exactly 
where  the  fish  are  to  be  caught,  seeking  Gk)d  in 
His  word  or  at  His  footstool,  our  failure  is  likely 
to  be  caused  by  the  spirit  in  which  we  do  so.  We 
come,  thinking  there  is  some  natural  and  inherent 
right  to  succeed.  We  think  our  mere  brain  and 
learning  will  find  Him  in  His  word;  we  fancy  that 
our  mere  supplication  entitles  us  to  succeed  in 
prayer.  We  persevere,  and  fail,  and  despond.  My 
brother,  try  another  plan;  say,  ** Prayer  and  study 
are  in  themselves  less  than  nothing  and  vanity ; 
God,  regarded  apart  from  Christ,  dwelleth  in  the 
thick  darkness,  unsearchable,  remote,  unknown. 
But  Christ  has  bidden  me  ask  and  receive;  He  has 
bidden  me  search  the  Scriptures,  and  although  I 
have  toiled  all  night  and  taken  nothing,  yet  oh,  my 
Master  and  Guide,  at  Thy  word  I  wiU  let  down 
the  net.*'  Have  faith  in  God,  and  He  will  honour 
you. 

2.  Not  much  need  be  said  to  carry  out  the  same 
principle  in  reference  to  public  worship  and  the 
sacraments.  Do  not  come  to  church  and  expect 
to  be  made  good  there,  as  if  by  mesmerism, 
without  coming  in  a  proper  spirit.  Do  not 
dream  that  merely  to  kneel  at  Christ's  table 
will  feed  your  soul.  But  come  because  Christ 
bids  you;  because  He  has  blessed  these  means, 
and  appointed  them;  and  although  they  would 
fail  otherwise,  and  although  you  may  have 
tried  them  without  the  least  success  before,  yet 
when  you  honour  Him  in  them,  and  when  you 
trust  S[im  to  work  through  them,  then  you  may 
expect  to  find  these  great  and  precious  gifts  of  God 
laden  with  blessings  until  your  soul  is  weighed 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  ordinance,  like 
Peter's  net,  is  unable  to  hold  the  lavish  treasure 
bestowed  upon  you. 

3.  But  there  is  another,  all-important  sense,  in 
which  to  apply  the  texfc.  It  is  in  regard  to  nothing 
else  than  the  love  of  God  Himself  We  need  none 
to  tell  us  that  His  love  exists  for  every  soul  of 
man.     We  arc  like  the  fishers  plying  their  trade 


upon  the  waters  of  the  same  lake  which  has  always 
sustained  them,  for  it  and  it  only  has  supported 
each  of  us  to  this  day.  If  our  lips  are  free  from 
blasphemy  and  our  hands  from  blood,  if  our 
memories  are  pure  as  men  count  purity— nay, 
if  none  of  these  things  are  so,  yet  inasmuch 
as  we  live,  and  may  repent  and  honour  the 
name  of  God,  we  are  assured  that  He  is  good, 
and  we  have  actually  fed  upon  His  lovingkind- 
ness.  And  now  we  wbuld  fain  grasp  His  love. 
We  seek  to  trust  Him;  we  resort  to  what  are 
described  as  the  appointed  means;  but  the  net 
takes  nothing,  the  fruitless  waters  elude  our 
search,  our  hearts  gprow  heavy  and  weary,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  come  to  land  and  give  up  the  quest 
after  so  long,  so  inefiectual  toiling.  But  in  our 
lives,  as  in  this  miracle,  the  efficacy  of  the  net 
depends  upon  the  word  of  Jesus.  Listen  to  Him ; 
He  says,  "  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down 
your  nets  for  a  draught:"  do  so  at  His  bidding;  do 
it  in  honour  of  His  word,  and  now  you  shall  not 
be  able  to  draw  your  net  to  shore.  The  Father 
will  love  you,  and  will  come  unto  you ;  the  love  of 
God  will  be  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  you 
shall  learn  how  all  fulness  dwells  in  the  Son  of  His 
love,  and  how  His  word  quickens  and  blesses  every 
instrument,  from  the  bread  and  wine  or  the  printed 
page  up  to  your  spirit's  crowning  act  of  faith  whep, 
trembling  not  with  fear  but  with  joy,  it  commits 
itself  at  the  last  hour  into  the  hands  of  Him  who 
gave  it,  and  goes  forth  to  seek  Him  who  bought  it, 
where  He  is. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  faith ;  not  in  the  god  of 
our  own  dreams,  or  conjectures,  or  sensations,  but 
in  the  Grod  who  spake  through  Christ,  the  God  of 
the  Grospel  promises.  In  us  and  our  emotions 
there  is  change,  indecision,  doubtfulness,  but  a  pro- 
mise well  grasped  is  like  the  horn  of  the  altar,  a 
refuge  and  a  sanctuary.  Peter  may  not  have  been 
certain  of  the  result ;  he  clearly  expected  less  than 
was  bestowed;  but  yet  he  acted  upon  a  merely 
implied  assurance,  and  he  was  richly  rewarded. 
Now  we  have  the  plainest  promises  to  lean  upon. 
Is  it  a  small  thing  to  be  told  "every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth,"  or  "  all  things  are  yours,"  or 
"  the  Scripture  helpeth  your  infirmities,"  or  "  lo,  I 
am  with  you  always  P"  These  are  better  grounds 
of  confidence  than  any  feeling  which  Satan  may 
perhaps  forge  or  perhaps  confuse ;  better  than  any 
past  experience  which  vanity  may  exaggerate  or 
fear  may  dwarf.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
for  ever."  In  what  mood  soever  we  are,  it  is  still 
there,  whether  it  stands  out  like  a  mountain  in 
the  sunshine,  near  and  clear  and  purple,  or  seems 
remote  and  vague  and  grey,  among  driving  mists 
and  sullen  rains,  yet  you  know  that  it  has  not 
removed,  no  rains  can  drown,  no  tempests  over- 
turn it.  Bead  the  assurance  of  God's  pardon, 
God's  help,  God's  lore,  and  if  you  are  wise,  cry  out, 
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"Let  Grod  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar;"  yea, 
and  even  my  own  heart  a  liar,  with  its  dastardly 
misgivings,  its  craven  bodings  of  disaster,  its 
insane  suspicions  that  perhaps^  just  because  the 
road  is  steep,  and  my  feet  weary,  and  m/ brain 
dizzy  among  the  precipices,  therefore  my  Father 
will  let  go  the  hand  of  His  trembling  child,  that 


his  broken  and  mangled  corpse  may  feed  the 
vultures  down  below.  Not  so,  Lord!  Although 
our  own  strength  has  failed,  our  vows  are  broken, 
and  our  memories  are  a  barren  blank  of  enterprises 
that  have  come  to  nothing,  yet  at  Thy  bidding 
we  venture  ^ain,  and  with  Thy  smile  we  &hsdl 
succeed. 


ONE    LIFE    ONLY. 


BY   F.   M.   P.   SKENB,   A^UTHOE  OF  "TRIED,      ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

preacher    and    people 
left   the    church,    one 
remained  in  the  solemn 
ness  of  that  holy  place ; 
proud   knees  bent,   his 
fhty  head  laid  low,  for 
ad  been  to  Humphrey 
ough  a  keen  pure  wind 
suddenly  swept  through 
ag  utterly  all  the  mists 
expediency   wherewith 
obscured  to  himself  the 
f  truth.     He  had  built 
xituxa<3u.  u^  Au  uuc;  fatal  deluslou  that  it  is 
permissible  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  he  had 
ruled  his  life  by  his   own   self-blinded  judgment, 
instead  of  by  that  immutable  law  of  holiness,  whose 
foundations  are  from  everlasting,  because  it  is  of  the 
very  being  of  the  everlasting  God ;  and  he  saw  that 
when  time  should  be  no  longer,  and  he  stood  amid 
the  wreck  of  aU  things  perishing,  he  could  lay  no 
claim  to  the  eternal  love  of  Jesus,  because  of  the 
earthly  idols  whom  alone  he  had  worshipped  till  that 
hour,  and  to  whom  he  had  not  spared  to  offer  up  in 
unholy  sacrifice  even  his  own  integrity.     It  should 
be  so  no  longer ;  of  that  he  was  fully  determined,  as 
he  lay  there  prostrate,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe, 
in  unreserved  submission  before  the  Divine  Truth. 
Mistaken  and  erring  as   he  had  been,   he  was   in 
reality  too  noble  and   true  a  man  to   resist  for  a 
moment  the  awakening  which  had  so  suddenly  come 
upon  him.     But  it  befell  him   as  it  does  all  who 
tamper  with  their  own  purity  of  conscience,  that  ho 
had  so  confused  his  sense  of  right  by  false  reasonings 
as  to  be  quite  unable  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of 
his  position  with  sufficient  clearness  to  discern  un- 
mistakably the  course  which  he  was  now  bound,  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  pursue.     He  saw  plainly  enough 
what  had  been  the  nature  of  his  own  unconscious 
idolatry.     He  had  given  himself  to  his  home  and  his 
people  first,  and  then,  with  far  more  complete  sur- 
render, he  had  delivered  up  his  whole  being  to  the 
influence  of  the  one  sweet  love  which  he  had  won  too 
surely  to  himself.     How,  he  asked  himself,  was  he  to 


render  unto  these  that  which  was  indeed  their  due, 
and  yet  do  perfect  justice  to  the  claims  on  his  own 
soul  of  an  uncompromising  righteousness?  He 
could  not  answer  the  question.  But  no  greater 
proof  could  have  been  given  of  the  change  that  night 
had  wrought  on  Humphrey  Atherstone,  than  the 
determination  to  which  he  came,  that  he  would  no 
longer  trust  his  own  judgment,  but  would  seet 
counsel  in  his  extremity  from  that  brave  messenger 
of  truth,  whose  mission  it  had  been  to  tear  away 
the  veil  which  so  long  had  hid  him  from  himself. 

There  must  be  no  delay;  Humphrey  Atherstone 
felt  that  he  could  not  live  another  day  in  the  terrible 
state  of  bewilderment  and  indecision  into  which  he 
had  been  plunged,  and  the  tardy  light  of  new  year's 
morning  found  him  seated  opposite  to  Trafford  in  the 
clergyman's  study. 

It  was  the  bitterest  humiliation  to  this  man  to  hj 
bare  the  secrets  of  his  proud  soul  before  any  mortal 
gaze.  But  his  strong  will  was  as  potent  for  good  as 
it  had  been  for  evil,  when  once  the  right  impetus  was 
given  to  it.  He  had  resolved  that  he  would  know 
how  the  clear  spiritual  discernment  of  this  true 
servant  of  God  would  solve  the  problem  of  his  life, 
and  he  would  not  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by 
the  burning  pain  it  cost  him.  They  were  a  strange 
contrast,  those  two  men — Trafford  with  his  eyes  full  of 
light  and  peace,  and  a  radiance  in  his  smile  whieli 
no  earthly  joy  could  give :  Atherstone  with  his 
beautiful  face  dark  and  almost  forbidding  in  the 
anguish  of  his  shame ;  but  both  were  straightforward 
and  outspoken,  and  neither  of  them  made  the  least 
hesitation  in  grappling  with  the  question  which  had 
brought  them  together.  "  Mr.  Trafford,"  said  Ather- 
stone, *'  I  went  into  your  church  last  night,  and  you 
had  power  to  show  me  that  for  the  last  five  years  I 
have  been  walking  blindfolded  by  my  own  hands,  in  a 
tortuous  path,  which  has  led  me  into  a  position  I  can 
only  view  with  infinite  self -scorn  ;  yet  I  am  unable  to 
see  in  what  way  I  can  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
have  brought  me  to  this.  You  have  the  wisdom  which 
is  not  of  this  world,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
use  it  for  my  enlightenment  in  the  crisis  your  o^n 
words  have  induced." 

The  quiet  courtesy  with  which  Trafford  gave  ki* 
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assent  soothed  Atherstone's  wounded  pride  lar  more 
than  if  he  had  manifested  any  eag^meas  tx>  help  him, 
and  bending  his  dark  eye?  keenly  on  the  preacher's 
face  he  went  on  slowly :  "  Mr.  TrfLffiord,  I  am  well 
awai^e  under  what  a  stigma  I  lie  in  this  neighboor- 
hoo<^  and  before  I  say  one  word  ot  my  real  history,  I 
must  ask  you  to  tell  me  the  worst  yon  have  heard  of 
me. 

With  perfect  simplicity  Trafford  answered  that 
he  was  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  of  Maurice 
Atherstone's  death,  as  they  were  knovm  to  the  public, 
and  of  the  subsequent  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  Humphrey  himself,  with  the  inferences  which  had 
been  drawn  from  it ;  "  and  iurther,"  he  said*  "  when 
Mr.  Crichton  was  committing  his  people  to  my  care, 
he  mentioned  Edwards  in  particular,  and  said  that 
he  had  communicated  to  him  certain  facte  which 
satisfied  him  that  the  man  had  sustained  a  great 
wrong  at  your  hands;  and  he  asked  me,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  re- 
dress.  I  never^  however,  so  much  as  saw  the  Malay; 
he  disappeared  just  at  the  time  when  I  arrived  here." 
"  Tes,"  said  Atherstone,  "  he  disappeared  by  my 
will,  never  as  I  hoped  to  be  heard  of  more,  because 
he  stood  between  me  and  aU  that  was  dear  to  me  on 
this  earth.*'    He  paused,  while  a  dark  crimson  flush 
rose  to  his  forehead,  and  then  he  said  firmly  and 
distinctly,  "  He  is  Edward  Atherstone,  only  son  of  my 
Uncle  Maurice^  and  legitimate  possessor  of  the  Abbey 
and  aU  tiie  lands  pertaining  to  it."    Atherstone  drew 
a  deep  breath  when  he  had«thus  made  the  revelation 
of  what  was  in  truth  his  own  fall  from  rectitude  and 
honour,  but  lie  would>  not  trust  himself  to  look  at 
Trafford  or  wait  for  any  word  from  him,  lest  his  com- 
ments should  rouse  the  fiery  passion  he  bo  often 
mastered  with  difficulty  when  his  pride  was  assailed. 
Kapidly  he  went  on  and  explained  to  the  clergyman 
all  the  eircumstances  connected  with  the  birth  of 
his  uncle's  son,  and  the  concealment  of  the  boy's 
parentage,  which  had  just  been  made  known  to  Una, 
little  as  he  guessed  it,  by  Miss  Amherst.    When  this 
much  of  his  painful  explanation  hsd  been  made,  he 
paused  at  last  to  let  Trafford  speak  if  he  would. 

The  few  kind  and  manly  words  the  preacher 
tittered  in  reply  showed  such  entire  sympathy,  and 
such  a  perfect  comprehension  of  his  difficulties,  that 
there  was  more  of  comfort  than  of  humiliation  in 
going  on  to  give  him  a  full  account  of  the  whole 
process  of  false  reasoning  by  which  he  had  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  justified  in  doing  that  which  was 
in  fact  not  only  dishonourable,  but  actually  dishonest. 
He  saw  the  truth  only  too  clearly  now ;  but  he  ex- 
plained to  Trafford  that  nntU  the  day  of  his  uncle's 
death  he  had  not  had  the  remotest  idea  that  a  relation- 
ship of  any  kind  whatever  existed  between  Maurice 
Atherstone  and  Edwards  the  Malay;  he  beUeved  the 
latter  to  be  simply  a  most  unworthy  dependant  of 
inferior  birth  and  position,  hopelessly  vicious  in 
character^   and  flagrantly  nngratefnl  for  the  good 


education  and  other  advantages  which  had  been  so 
iU  bestowed  upon  him ;  he  believed  what — ^indeed  was 
the  case — that  the  Malay  imposed  on  the  old  man's 
kindness,  and  that  it  w^  a  duty  he  owed  both  to  his 
undo  and  to  society  in  general  to  prove  the  man's 
dishonesty*  cuad  aecoxe  its  due  punishments  He 
acted  therefore^  purposely,  without  consulting  has 
uncle  when  he  had  the  Malay  arrested  for  the  fraud 
in  which  he  himaelf ,  as  the  future  heir  of  the  estate, 
was  so  much  wronged;  and  he  was  perfectly 
thunderstruck  when  the  old  man,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fury  at  hearing  that  his  son  was  pubUcly  dis- 
graced*  suddenly  hurled  at  him  the  disclosure  of 
the  terrible  truth — that  the  man  he  had  just  con- 
signed to  the  hands  of  the  police  was  none  other 
than  the  true  heir  of  Atherstone,  by  whose  permission 
alone  he,  so  long  its  virtual  owner,  could  ever  here- 
after cross  the  threshold  of  his  ancient  home.  The 
fatal  attack  which  put  an  end  to  Maurice  Atheratone's 
wayward  life  followed  so  closely  on  the  fit  of  un* 
governable  passion  by  which  it  was  caused,  that  he 
had  little  time  left  for  explanations,  but  this  much 
Humphrey  was  able  to  understand  from  his  broken 
utterances^  that  he  had  never  for  a  single  moment 
contemplated  depriving  his  son  in  the  end,  of  his 
name  and  birthright,  though  shame  and  disappoint* 
ment  at  his  conduct — the  more  deep  bec9.use  of  the 
love  he  bore  his  only  child — ^had  made  him  postpone 
the  revelation  from  year  to  year.  The  Atherstone 
estates  were  strictly  entailed  on  the  nearest  male 
heir,  and  even  if  Edward,  who  truly  filled  that  plaoe> 
had  been  far  worse  than  he  was,  the  old  man  would 
not  have  defrauded  him  of  his  rightful  inheritanoe ; 
and  in  that  last  brief  hour  of  life  his  great  anxiety 
was  to  prevent  any  wrong  being  done  to  his  son  as  a 
consequence  of  his  own  rash  delay  in  acknowledging 
him.  He  was  just  able  to  indicate  to  his  nephew 
that  the  ebony  cabinet  contained  all  the  legs!  docu- 
ments necessary  for  the  identification  of  Edwards,  as 
his  son  and  heir,  and  to  add  with  his  last  breath,  "  See 
that  justice  is  done,"  before  speech  and  life  failed 
him  together,  and  his  unhappy  nephew  found  him- 
self alone  with  the  dead. 

When  Humphrey  came  to  this  point  in  his  recital, 
he  paused  a  moment,  almost  shuddering  at  the 
recollection  of  the  tremendous  struggle  through 
which  he  had  passed  in  the  brief  period,  during 
which  he  alone  knew  that  the  death  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  heritage  of  the  Atherstones  had  fallen 
from  the  lifeless  hands  of  his  uncle.  In  that  short 
space  of  time  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
future  course.  If  the  convicted  forger,  the  cruel, 
vicious  Malay  were  to  be  by  him  proclaimed  as  the 
true  heir  to  Maurice  Atherstone's  estates,  it  must  be 
done  at  once — ^he  could  not  allow  himself  to  be 
treated  even  for  a  day  as  the  possessor  of  the  pro- 
perty, if  he  was  ever  to  tell  the  world  that  he  had 
no  right  to  it.  But  was  it  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
under  the  circumstances?   he  could  not  dissociate 
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Edwards  in  his  own  mind  from  aooessories  of  degra- 
dation and  infamy,  which  seemed  to  make  it  utterly 
oat  of  the  question  that  he  should  ever  be  placed  as 
the  representative  of  the  noble  Atherstones  in  the 
stately  home  of  their  ancient  race.  Was  a  mere 
accident  of  birth,  of  which  the  low,  disgraced  criminal 
was  himself  half  unconscious,  a  sufficient  reason  for 
bringing  shame  upon  jbheir  house  and  misery  on  their 
people  ?  A  thousand  specious  arguments  seemed  to 
show  Humphrey  in  that  hour  of  temptation,  that  he 
might  let  the  grave  dose  over  a  secret  so  pregnant 
with  evil  consequences  without  dishonour  or  wrong. 
There  was  but  one  counter-weight  to  balance  all 
those  sophistries,  the  power  of  immaculate  truth 
clainiiug  a  pure  and  perfect  service  from  all  faithful 
followers  of  Christ.  In  the  end  Humphrey  had 
succumbed  to  the  most  subtle  of  all  temptations, 
that  which  suggests  a  compromise  with  evil,  involv- 
ing enough  of  personal  sacrifice  to  make  it  appear 
almost  a  virtue.  He  decided  that  he  cotdd  not, 
when  in  reality  he  toouZd  not,  give  up  Atherstone  and 
its  people  to  so  unworthy  a  master ;  but  he  deter- 
mined that  to  his  own  great  loss  he  would  limit  the 
wrong  done  to  the  person  of  the  Malay  alone.  He 
himself  would  never  marry  and  bring  children  of  his 
own  into  the  usurped  possession  unless  Edward's 
only  child  died,  which  would  place  himself  once  more 
in  the  i)oeition  of  presumptive  heir.  This  being  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  came  while  still  he  stood 
alone  by  the  corpse  of  his  uncle,  he  had  set  himself 
from  that  hour  to  carry  it  out  with  a  silent,  inflexible 
resolution,  which  had  baffled  all  the  curiosity  of  his 
neighbours,  while  it  effectually  roused  their  sus- 
picions, and  in  that  position  he  had  remained  till 
within  the  last  year.  Then  had  come  a  change ;  and 
when  Atherstone  arrived  at  this  point  in  the  strange 
history  he  was  so  frankly  telling  to  the  man  whose 
face  he  had  never  so  much  as  seen  a  few  hours  before, 
he  suddeiily  stopped  and  shaded  his  0yes  with  his 
hand/i  for  a  few  minutes,  while  Trafford  sat  in  perfect 
sflence,  letting  him  think  out  his  thoughts,  whatever 
they  were,  undisturbed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Athbbstonb  felt  that  he  could  not  name  Una 
Dysart  to  the  clergyman ;  he  was  but  too  uncertain 
whether  he  would  ever  have  a  right  to  connect 
her  with  his  destiny,  and  his  pride  and  delicacy 
alike  revolted  from  the  idea  of  revealing  to  this 
stranger  who  it  was  that  had  melted  away  lus 
iron  resolution  by  the  power  of  her  sweet  love,  and 
given  him  a  glimpse  of  happiness  so  exquisite  that 
he  had  been  ready  to  barter  his  very  soul  to  win  it. 
He  remembered  so  well,  as  he  sat  there  letting  his 
thoughts  go  back  over  the  entanglements  of  the  past, 
how  strange  a  circomstance  it  had  seemed  to  him, 
that  she  whom  he  so  desired  to  make  his  wife,  should 
have  been  the  very  person  to  save  the  life  of  the 


child  who  was  the  one  obstacle  between  them;  he 
felt  now  that  the  fact  ought  to  have  been  a  warning' 
to  him  to  go  no  further  in  the  crooked  path  on 
which  he  had  entered ;  but  so  far  from  this  having 
been  the  case,  he  well  knew  that  it  was  on  that  very 
day  he  first  realised  that  the  love  he  bore  her  was 
becoming  too  strong  for  the  constancy  of  his  self- 
sacrifice;  he  could  see  now  that  because  he  had 
yielded  to  the  specious  temptation  in  his  first 
struggle  by  the  side  of  his  dead  unde,  he  had  be- 
come more  and  more  unable  to  resist  every  fresh 
plunge  into  falsehood  and  izgustice,  and  at  last  it 
had  come  to  this,  that  in  order  to  win  the  woman  he 
loved  to  himself,  he  had  driven  the  kinsman  whose 
possessions  he  was  usurping,  into  a  perpetoal  exile 
from  his  country  and  lus  home,  not  only  becanae  for 
the  quieting  of  his  uneasy  conscience  he  was  deter- 
mined to  be  quit  of  this  witness  against  himself,  but 
because  if  by  any  means  Edwards  made  good  his 
claim  before  he  had  secured  Una  as  his  wife,  she 
would  too  surely  be  lost  to  him  for  ever.  How  could 
he,  not  only  impoverished  and  defeated,  but  convicted 
of  an  actual  fraud,  so  much  as  look  in  her  pure  face 
again  ?  No !  he  would  not  let  her  stainless  name  be 
mixed  up  in  such  a  tale  as  this ;  but  he  had  to  tell 
Trafford  what  potent  influence  it  was  that  had  oome 
into  his  life  and  lured  him  down  to  the  depths  of 
moral  disgprace,  in  which  he  was  writhing  now,  and 
with  an  effort  which  the  clergyman's  keen  penetration 
fully  appreciated,  he  told  him  all  the  truth,  omitting 
only  to  give  him  the  smallest  due  to  Una's  identity. 
It  was  done.  Humphrey  Atherstone  had  paid  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  the  debt  of  bitter  self-abaaement, 
which  the  conviction  of  his  own  errors  had  brought 
upon  him,  and  folding  his  arms  he  turned  his  noble> 
mournful  face  to  the  clergyman,  and  said  with  a 
quiet  dignity,  *'  Now,  sir,  I  make  you  my  judge;  I 
have  executed  justice  on  myself  for  the  irrevocable 
past ;  but  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  how  I  may  make  the 
future  pure  and  true  in  a  position  so  intricate  as 
that  in  which  I  find  myself.  You  can  see,  no  doubt 
clearly  enough  how  every  difftt^nt  course  I  could 
take  seems  alike  fatal  to  the  interest  of  others." 

"  I  do,"  exdaimed  Trafford,  warmly  grasping  bis 
hand ;  "  your  trial  has  indeed  been  keen  and  subtle, 
and  I  can  well  understand  how  life  now  seems  to  lie 
before  you  as  a  hopeless  chaos,  where  there  is  not  a 
ray  of  light  to  guide  your  feet ;  but,  Hr.  Atherstone, 
there  is  but  one  thing  immutable  and  certain  for  us 
men  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  that  is 
the  eternal  law  of  holiness,  which  nothing  can  ever 
really  change  or  obscure,  however  much  the  dimn^'sa 
of  our  moral  sense  may  prevent  us  from  distin- 
guishing it.  Truth  and  Justice  are  indestructible, 
for  they  have  their  existence  in  the  Being  of  God, 
and  are  an  everlasting  witness  unto  Him;  therefore 
when  the  face  of  a  man  is  set  to  do  right,  it  is  set 
towards  the  Throne  of  Perfect  Purity,  and  from 
thence  the  light  streams  upon  his  path,  however  dark 
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and  fatal,  and  brightens  every  step  before  him  as 
vith  the  shining  of  the  noonday  sun." 

There  was  a  light  on  Trafford's  own  face  as  he 
spoke,  which  seemed  caught  from  the  very  radiance 
he  was  describing,  and  Atherstone  bowed  his  head 
and  said  simply,  "I  believe  you,  and  I  trust  you; 
tell  me  what  course  your  eyes  can  perceive  for  me  in 
this  darkness." 

"  Your  mistake  has  been  in  this,"  said  Trafford, 
*'  that  you  have  been  guided  in  your  actions  by  the 
results  you  expected  to  flow  from  them,  rather  than  by 
the  fixed  principles  of  right,  which  alone  should  have 
ruled  them.  Mr.  Atherstone,  we  men  have  nothing 
to  do  with  results,  we  have  a  distinct  moral  law, 
which  is  just  as  real  and  irreversible  as  the  laws  of 
mathematics,  and  the  logical  result  of  accomplishing 
it  must  be  that  which  is  right,  and  which  is  the 
unchanging  will  of  God,  although  to  our  blind  eyes 
it  may  appear  as  if  it  would  be  utterly  evil.  We 
have  to  do  that  which  is  right,  no  more  and  no  less, 
and  though  we  should  imagine  that  the  results  of  our 
doing  it  would  be  the  very  destruction  of  the  uni- 
verse itself,  we  yet  have  to  perform  it  unflinchingly 
and  unreservedly,  and  leave  the  consequences  to  God, 
in  whose  eternal  righteousness  all  laws  are  fixed." 

"  Following  this  rule,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  my 
course  should  have  been,''  said  Atherstone. 

"  It  is,  undoubtedly ;  but  before  we  enter  on  the 
details  of  the  future,  will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Atherstone, 
how  far  you  think  your  cousin  Edward  has  been  or 
is  aware  of  his  true  position  ?" 

"I  am  quite  convinced  that  he  has  no  certain 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  you  may  be  very  sure 
he  would  not  have  left  me  in  possession  for  a  single 
hour,  but  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  invested 
with  some  claims,  whatever  might  be  their  nature, 
is,  I  think,  quite  dear ;  my  own  impression  is,  that 
my  uncle  must  often  have  dropped  hints  on  the 
subject  as  an  inducement  to  his  son  to  conduct 
himself  more  in  accordance  with  his  f  uture.poBitlon  ; 
probably  but  for  his  low  marriage,  which  inosnsed 
his  father  very  much,  hei  would  have  owned  him  long 
ago,  but  I  think  at  least  he  most  have  indicated  the 
ebony  cabinet  as  containing  i>apers  bearing-  on  his 
claims,  from  the  anxiety  Edward  has  always  shown 
to  examine  it." 

"  What  does  it  really  contain  ?" 

"The  certificates  of  the  marriage  of  Maurice 
Atherstone  and  Sanna  Gulguli,  a  Malay  girl,  of  the 
birth  and  baptism  of  their  son  Edward,  and  a  paper 
signed  and  sealed  by  my  uncle  identifying  the  person 
commonly  called  Edwards  the  Malay  as  'the  son  to 
whom  the  certificates  refer,  and  whom  he  therefore 
stated  to  be  the  legitimate  heir  of  Atherstone  Abbey." 

Humphrey  reddened  with  shame  as  he  spoke,  the 
unwortbiness  of  his  own  conduct  seemed  to  stand 
out  in  such  glaring  colours  while  he  thus  enumerated 
the  clear  proofs  of  the  Malay's  right,  to  the  just  and 
honourable  man  before  him. 


''  It  is  a  matter  for  great  thankfulness  that  yoxa 
cousin's  claim  is  so  perfectly  indisputable.  It  renders 
your  duty  for  the  future  quite  unmistakable,  and  it 
may,  in  fact,  be  summed  up  in  one  word." 

"  Bestitution — ^that  is  yonr  meaning,  is  it  not  ?" 

Trafford  bowed  his  head.     *'  Even  so." 

"And  my  people,"  exclaimed  Atherstone,  with 
some  agitation,  "how  will  it  fare  with  them,  delivered 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  a  man?" 

"They  ore  God's  people;  He  will  protect  them," 
answered  Trafford,  quietly. 

"And  the  honour  of  the  name  of  Atherstone, 
stained  by  the  crimes  of  a  man  who  legally  should 
have  been  even  now  in  a  convict  prison  ?" 

"  Has  it  not  been  more  dishonoured  by  injustice? " 
said  Trafford.  These  words  stung  Atherstone  to  the 
quick,  for  they  implied  that  he  had  himself  dis- 
honoured it,  and  he  started  to  his  feet,  his  eyes 
blazing  with  passion,  but  the  calm,  almost  angelic 
expression  on  the  face  of  the  man  before  him  sub- 
dued him  like  pure  cold  water  poured  on  a  smoulder- 
ing flame,  and  passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  he  sat 
down  again,  saying,  "You  are  right,  Mr.  Trafford, 
full  restitution  shall  be  made  at  any  cost;"  then, 
while  his  chest  heaved  convulsively,  he  said,  "  There 
is  one  more  of  whom  I  must  speak ;  I  believe  that  if 
I  do  this  deed  it  will  deprive  me  finally  of  her  whom 
I  love  better  than  my  life,  and  if  it  were  only  the 
utter  wreck  of  my  own  happiness  that  were  in 
question,  it  might  be  nothing  more  than  a  deserved 
punishment,  but,  Mr.  Trafford,  I  believe,"— his  vt)ioe 
faltered, — "  I  believe  that  she  too  lores  me,  she  has 
not  hid  it  from  me,  and  is  she  to  suffer  for  my  sins, 
poor  guileless,  trusting  child  ?" 

"  If  she  loves  you  and  continues  true  to  you,  I 
trust  you  will  not  ultimately  be  separated  j  but  even 
if  it  were  so,  there  could  be  no  real  evil  to  her  in 
that  which  would  be  the  distinct  outcome  of  the  law 
of  right,  and  therefore  the  will  of  God.  Athentone, 
you  know  those  deathless  words,  *Fiai  juHUia  rvoi 
c«2t(m'—- let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens  fall; 
take  that  as  your  sovereign  Iftw,  and  follow  it  where- 
soever it  may  lead  you,  were  it  to  darkness— were 
it  to  death." 

AUierstone  rose  from  his  seat  and  held  out  his 
hand.    "  I  will,  Mr.  Trafford,  and  I  thank  you." 

"  You  will  let  me  be  of  use  to  you  in  the  f  utuit?  if 
it  is  in  any  way  possible?"  said  Trafford,  cordially 
pressing  his  hand. 

"  I  will  gladly  come  to  you  again,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  when  I  have  thought  out  the  details  of  fliy 
future  proceedings;  I  shall  be  truly  glad  of  your 
advice." 

So  they  parted,  and  heavy-hearted  as  Atherstone 
was,  he  lifted  up  his  head  to  meet  the  keen  pnro 
morning  air  with  a  sense  of  being  restored  to  him- 
self, which  gave  hiip  Infinite  relief  after  his  long 
course  of  self-deceit. 

(To  he  eonUnued.) 
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X— WITH  THE  LITTLE  OVSa 

|£S,  and  amidst  the  mystery  of  safFer- 
ing  and  pain, — ^tbe  beginning  of  that 
discipline  which  commences  very  early, 
and  continues,  for  many  of  ns,  during 
a  whole  lifetime,  at  snob  intervals  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conannmiation  which  we 
can  only  faintly  discern  when  we  begin  to  see  that 
which  is  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  flesh  and  of  human 
understanding,  and  is  revealed  only  to  the  higher 
reason — the  essential  perception  which  is  called 
faith. 

1  want  you  to  come  with  me  to  that  eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  great  city  which  has  for  so  long  a  time 
been  associated  with  accounts  of  distress,  of  pre- 
carious earnings,  homes  without  food  or  fire, 
scanty  clothing,  dilapidated  houses,  dire  poverty 
and  the  diseases  that  come  of  cold  and  starvation. 
The  place  that  I  shall  take  you  to  is  quite  close  to ' 
the  Stepney  Station  of  the  North  London  Bailway. 
The  district  is  known  as  Batcliff ;  the  streets  down 
which  we  shall  pass  are  strangely  destitute  of  any 
but  small  shops,  where  a  front  '^  parlour  "  window 
contains  small  stocks  of  chandlery  or  of  general 
cheap  odds  and  ends.  The  doorways  of  the  houses 
are  mostly  open,  and  are  occupied  by  women  and 
children,  of  so  poor  and  n^lected  an  appearance, 
that  we  need  no  longer  wonder  at  the  constant 
demands  made  upon  the  institution  which  we  are 
about  to  visit.  Just  here  the  neighbourhood  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  dreary  termination  at  the  brink 
of  the  river,  and  to  be  only  kept  from  slipping 
into  the  dark  current  by  two  or  three  big  sheds 
and  wharves,  belonging  to  mast,  rope,  and  block 
makers,  or  others  connected  with  that  shipping 
interest  the  yards  of  which  are,  many  of  them, 
deserted,  no  longer  resounding  to  the  noise  of 
hammers.  The  black  spars  and  yards  of  vessels 
alongside  seem  almost  to  project  into  the  roadway 
as  we  turn  the  comer  and  stand  in  front  of  a 
building,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  its 
neighbours,  except  for  the  plain  inscription  on  its 
front,  "East  London  Hospital  for  Children  and 
Dispensary  for  "Women,"  and  for  a  rather  more 
recent  appearance  of  having  had  the  woodwork 
painted.  But  for  this  there  would  be  little  more 
to  attract  attention  than  might  be  seen  in  any 
of  the  sail-makers'  dwellings,  stores,  and  lofts 
in  the  district ;  and,  in  fact,  the  place  itself  is — or 
rather  was — a  sail-maker's  warehouse,  with  trap- 
doors in  the  rough  and  foot -worn  floors,  steep  and 
narrow  stairs,  bulks  and  baulks  of  timber  here  and 
there  in  the  heavy  ceilings  and  awkward  corners, 
not  easily  turned  to  account  in  any  other  business. 
Some  of  these  inconveniences  have  been  remedied. 


and  the  trap-doors  as  well  as  the  atrkwardest  of 
the  comers  and  the  bulks  have  been  either  re- 
moved or  adapted  to  present  purposes,  for  the 
business  is  to  provide  a  home  and  careful  nursing 
for  sick  children,  and  the  long  rooms  of  the 
upper  storeys  are  turned  into  wards,  wherein 
stand  rows  of  Lilliputian  iron  bedsteads,  or  tiny 
cribs,  where  forty  boys  and  girls,  some  of  them 
not  only  babes  but  sucklings,  form  the  present 
contingent  of  the  hundred  and  sixty  little  ones 
who  have  been  treated  during  the  year.  Not  a 
very  desirable-looking  resddence  you  will  say,  but 
there  are  a  good  nuoiy  inmates  n^er  aJl;  and  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  place,  as  seen  from 
the  very  passage,  is  an  earnest  of  that  plan  of 
making  the  best  of  things  which  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  this  hcapital  at  Batcliff  Gross. 
Some  eight  or » nine  ^own-up  folks,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  children^  make  a  bright,  cheerful 
home  (apart  from  the  suffering  and  death  which 
are  Inseparable  from  such  a  place)  in  that  old 
sail-maker's  warehouse^  if  brightness  and  cheerful- 
ness are  the  aooompaniments  of  good  and  loving 
work,  as  I  thoroughly  believe  they  are. 

It  was  during  the  terrible  visitation  of  oholera, 
nearly  ten  years  ago,  that  this  work  of  mercy  was 
initiated,and  the  manner  of  its  foundation  has  about 
it  something  so  pathetic  that  it  is  fitting  the  story 
should  be  known,  especially  as  the  earnest,  hopeful 
effort  with  which  the  enterprise  began  seems  to 
have  characterised  it  to  the  present  day.  Among 
the  medical  men  who  went  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poplar  and  Batdiff  during  the  epi- 
demic, was  Mr.  Heckford,  a  young  surgeon*  who 
having  recently  come  from  India*  was  attached 
to  the  London  Hospital,  and  who  took  a  con- 
stant and  active  part  in  the  professional  duties  he 
had  undertaken.  In  that  arduous  work,  he,  as 
well  as  others,  received  valuable  and  indeed  un- 
tiring aid  £rom  the  ready  skill  and  thoughtful 
care  of  a  few  ladies,  who,  having  qualiQed  them- 
selves as  nurses,  devoted  themselves  to  the  labour 
of  love  amongst  the  poor.  To  one  of  this  charitable 
sisterhood  who  had  been  his  frequent  helper  in  the 
time  of  difficulty  and  danger,  the  young  surgeon 
became  attracted  by  the  force  of  a  sympathy  that 
continued  after  the  plague  was  stayed  in  the  district 
to  which  they  had  given  so  much  care,  and  they 
had  time  to  think  of  themselves  and  of  each  other. 
They  went  away  together  a  quietly  married  couple; 
both  having  one  special  aim  and  object  in  relation 
to  the  beneficent  career  upon  which  they  had 
entered  in  company.  Knowing  from  hardly-eamed 
experience  what  was  the  dire  need  of  the  district, 
they  at  once  began  to  consider  what  they  could  do 
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to  aUeyiate  the  sofferings  of  the  -women  and  chil- 
dren, 80  many  of  whom  were  siok  and  langaish- 
ing,  in  hunger  and  pain,  amidst  conditions  which 
forbade  their  recoyerj.  If  only  they  coold  make  a 
beginning,  and  do  something  towards  arresting  the 
ravages  of  those  diseases  that  wait  on  famine  and 
lurk  in  foul  and  foetid  alleys; — if  they  could  estab- 
lish a  dispensaiy  where  women — ^motitiers  too  poor 
to  pay  a  doctor — could  have  medicine  and  careful 
encouragement ;  if  they  could  find  a  place  where, 
beginning  with  a  small  family  of  say  half  a  dozen, 
they  might  take  a  tiny  group  of  infants  to  their 
home,  and  so  set  up  a  centre  of  beneficent  action, 
a  protest  against  the  neglect,  the  indifference,  and 
the  preyentible  misery  for  which  that  whole  neigh- 
bourhood had  BO  long  had  an  evil  distinction. 

The  question  was,  how  to  make  a  beginning : 
but  the  young  doctor  and  his  wife  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  the  work  of  taking  help  to  the  very 
doors  of  those  who  needed  it,  that  all  they  wanted 
was  to  find  a  place  in  the  midst  of  that  down-east 
district  where  they  could  themselves  live  and 
work.  Out  of  their  own  means  they  bought  the 
only  available  premises  for  their  purpose— a  rough, 
dilapidated,  but  substantial,  and  above  all,  a  ventil- 
able  sail-lofb  with  its  adjacent  house  and  store- 
rooms, and  there  they  quietly  established  them- 
selves as  residents,  with  ten  little  beds,  holding 
ten  poor  little  patients  supported  by  themselves, 
and  in  the  hope  that  voluntary  aid  from  some  of 
the  benevolent  persons  who  knew  what  was  the 
sore  need  of  tne  neighbourhood,  would  enable 
them  in  time  to  add  twenty  or  thirty  more,  when 
the  big  upper  storeys  should  be  cleansed  ai\ji 
mended  and  made  into  ward^.  That  hope  was 
not  long  in  being  realised,  and  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1868,  after  a  determined  effort  to  main- 
tain the  institution  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  its  service,  a  regular  committee  was  formed 
and  commenced  its  undertakings,  the  founders 
still  remaining  and  working  with  unselfish  zeal. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  little  ones  were  received 
from  out  that  teeming  district,  where  a  large 
hospital  with  ten  times  the  number  of  beds  would 
not  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  infant  popula- 
tion, the  mothers  of  which  have  to  work  to  earn 
the  scanty  living  which  in  many  cases  alone  keeps 
them  from  absolute  starvation.  The  struggle 
to  maintain  even  the  wards  in  the  old  sail-lofts 
was  all  the  harder,  from  the  knowledge  that  in  at 
least  half  the  number  of  cases  where  admission 
was  necessarily  refused,  from  want  of  space  and 
want  of  funds,  the  little  appUcants  were  sent  away 
to  die,  or  to  become  helpless  invalids  or  confirmed 
cripples,  not  less  from  the  effects  of  destitution — 
the  want  of  food'  and  clothing^-than  from  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  from  which  they  were 
suffering. 

How  the  young  doctor  and  his  wife  dwelt  there. 


and  with  cultivated  tastes  and  accomplishments 
submitted  to  all  the  inoonveniences  of  a  small 
room  or  two,  from  which  they  were  almost  ousted 
by  the  increasing  need  for  space:  how  with  a 
bright  and  cheerful  alacrity  they  adapted  those 
very  tastes  and  accomplishments  to  supplement 
professional  skill  and  tender  assiduous  care :  how 
the  lady — ^herself  in  such  delicate  health  that  her 
husband  feared  for  her  life,  and  friends  anxiously 
advised  her  to  seek  rest  and  change— used  books 
and  music  to  cheer  the  noble  work,  and  always 
had  a  picture  on  her  easel,  with  which  to  hide  the 
awkward  bulges  and  projections,  or  to  decorate 
the  bare  walls  and  brighten  them  with  light  and 
colour. 

It  was  at  Christmas-tide  five  years  ago  that  I 
first  visited  the  hospital,  and  there  were  then  very 
pleasant  evidences  of  the  season  to  be  disoovered 
in  all  kinds  of  festive  ornament  in  the  long  wards, 
and  especially  in  the  smaller  rooms,  where  this 
loving  woman  had  attracted  other  loving  women 
around  her,  as  nurses  to  the  suffering  little  ones ; 
and  was  there  and  then  engaged  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  glorious  Christmas-tree.  But  the 
time  came  when  the  hoped-for  support  having 
arrived,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heckford  felt  that  they 
could  leave  the  family  of  forty  children  to  the 
care  of  those  who  had  taken  up  the  work  with 
heartfelt  sympathy.  They  had  laboured  worthily 
and  well,  but,  alas! — ^the  reward  came  late — ^late 
at  least  for  him,  who  had  been  anxious  to  take 
his  wife  away  to  some  warmer  climate^  in  an 
endeavour  to  restore  the  strength  that  had  been 
spent  in  the  long  effort  to  rear  a  permanent  refnge 
for  sick  children  in  that  dense  -  neighbourhood. 
It  was  he  who  stood  nearest  to  shadow-land, 
— ^he  who  was  soonest  to  enter  into  the  light  and 
the  rest  that  lay  beyond.  Mr.  Heckford  died,  I 
believe,  at  Margate,  after  a  short  period  of  leisure 
and  travel,  which  his  wife  shared  with  him.  His 
picture,  presented  by  her  to  the  charity  which 
they  both  founded,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  boys'  ward. 
Another  portrait  of  him — a  portrait  in  words 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  who 
visited  and  pathetically  described  the  children  and 
their  hospital  in  December,  1868,  conveys  the  real 
likeness  of  the  man. 

"An  affecting  play  was  acted  in  Paris  years 
ago,  called  the  Children's  Doctor.  As  I  parted 
from  my  Children's  Doctor  now  in  question,  I 
saw  in  his  easy  black  necktie,  in  his  loose-buttoned 
black  frock-coat,  in  his  pensive  face,  in  the  flow  of 
his  dark  hair,  in  his  eyelashes,  in  the  very  turn  of 
his  moustache,  the  exact  realisation  of  the  Paris 
artist's  ideal  as  it  was  presented  on  the  stage. 
But  no  romancer  that  I  know  of  has  had  the  bold- 
ness to  prefigure  the  life  and  home  of  this  young 
husband  and  wife,  in  the  Children's  Hospita]  in 
the  East  of  London.'' 
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What  the  hospital  was  then  it  has  remaiiied— 
bat  with  suoh  improTements  as  increased  funds 
and  a  more  complete  organisation  have  effected. 
It  is  still  the  ark  of  refuge  for  those  little  ones 
who,  smitten  with  snddan  disease,  or  slowly  &ding 
before  the  baleful  breath  of  &mine  or  of  fever,  or 
ebbing  slowly  away  from  life  by  the  fatal  influences 
that  sap  the  constitutions  of  the  young  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  are  taken  in  that  they  may  be 
brought  back  to  life,  or  at  worst  may  be  lovingly 
tended,  that  the  last  messenger  may  be  made  to 
bear  a  smile.    But  the  hope  for  the  future  of  this 
most  admirable  institution  has  grown  to  fill  a 
larger  space.    It  is  indeed  essential  to  any  really 
permanent  effort  in  suoh  a  district  that  it  should 
be  increased,  and  the  founders  looked  forward  with 
earnest  anticipations  of  the  time  when,  gathering 
help  from  without,  they  could  enter  upon  a  larger 
building,  if  any  such  could  be  found.    None  has 
been  found  which  woold  be  anything  like  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  snch  a  teeming^  population, 
for  the  area  embracing  Poplar,  Mile  End,  White- 
chapel,  St.  George's,  Limehouse,  BatcHff,  Shadwell, 
and  Wapping  numbers  some  400,000  inhabitants, 
and  strangely  enough — as  it  will  seem  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  learnt  the  true  characteristics 
of  the  really  deserving  poor — ^many  of  the  dis- 
tressed people  about  that  quarter  will  conceal  their 
poverty,  and  strive  as  long  as  they  are  able — ^so 
that  when  at  last  they  go  to  ask  for  aid  the  case 
may  be  almost  hopeless,  and  the  delay  in  obtain- 
ing admission  may  be  fatal.    There  are  already  so 
many  more  applicants  than  can  be  received  that 
it  may  be  imagined  what  must  be  the  vast  amount 
of  alleviable  suffering  awaiting  the  opportunity  of 
wider  means  and  a  larger  building.    It  would  be 
easy  to  shock  the  reader  by  detailing  many  of  the 
more  distressing  diseases  from  which  the  poor 
little  patients  suffer,  but  on  visiting  the  wards  you 
are  less  shocked  than  saddened,  while  the  evident 
rest  and  care  which  are  helping  to  restore  and  to 
soothe  the  sufferers  ease  you  of  the  greater  pain  by 
the  hope  that  they  inspire. 

It  is  Sunday  noon  as  we  stand  here  in  the  dull 
street,  where,  but  for  the  sudden  opening  of  a  frowsy 
tavern  and  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  thirsty 
bat  civil  customers,  who  are  not  only  ready  but 
ea^er  to  shoT^  you  the  way  to  the  **  Childun's  'orse- 
pital,"  there  would  be  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  thoroughfare  of  tenantless  houses.    Batdiff  is  at 
its  dinner  at  present,  but  we  shall  as  we  go  back 
see   the  male  residents  leaning  against  the  door- 
posts smoking,  and  the  women  and  children  sit- 
ting^ at  the  doors,  as  at  a  private  box  at   the 
theatre,    discussing    the   sordid   events   of   the 
streets  and  the  small  chronicles  of  their  poor  daily 
lives. 

But  we  must  leave  the  cleanly-scrubbed  wait- 
izi£^-room  and  its  adjoining  large  cupboard  which 


does  duty  as  dispenser's  room.  It  is  dinner- 
time here  too,  or  rather  it  has  been«  and  there  are 
evidences  of  some  very  jolly  feasting,  oonsidering 
that,  after  all,  the  banqueters  are  mostly  in 
bed  and  on  sick  diet,  which  in  many  cases  means 
milk,  meat,  eggs,  and  as  much  nourishment  as 
they  can  safely  take.  Indeed,  food  is  medicine 
to  those  who  are  turning  the  comer  towards  oon- 
valescenoa — ^food  and  air— of  which  latter  com- 
modity there  is  a  very  excellent  supply,  considering 
the  kkid  of  neighbourhood  we  are  in.  Here  and 
there  we  see  a  little  wan,  pinched*  wasted  fitoe 
lying  on  the  pillow ;  a  listless,  transparent  hand 
upon  the  counterpane— which  are  sad  tokens  that 
the  tiny  sufferers  are  nearing  the  eternal  fold  be- 
yond the  shadowy  threshold  where  all  is  dark  to 
us,  who  note  how  every  breath  bespeaks  a  feeUer 
hold  on  the  world  of  which  they  have  learnt  so 
little  iu  their  tiny  lives.  There  are  others  who 
are  sitting  up  with  pioture-books,  or  waiting  to 
have  their  abscesses  dressed,  and  arms  bandaged, 
or  eyes  laved  with  cooUng  lotion.  Hip-disease  and 
diseases  of  the  joints  are  evidence  of  the  causes 
that  bring  so  many  of  the  little  patients  hore,  and 
there  are  severe  cases  of  consumption  and  of 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  glands ;  but 
as  the  little  fellows  wake  up  from  a  short  nap, 
or  catch  the  eye  of  the  "  lady  nurse  " — a  lively  and 
thoroughly  practical  Irishwoman,  who  evidently 
knows  how  to  manage,  and  has  come  here,  after 
special  training,  for  the  love  of  doing  good— they 
show  a  beaming  recognition  which  is  very  pleasant 
to  witness.  "VV^ith  all  the  nurses  it  is  the  same. 
They  are  young  women  who,  receiving  small  pay, 
have  come  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  Grospers — that  is  to  say,  for 
the  love  of  humanity  and  of  the  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  that  announce  the  love  of  Him  who 
gave  Himself  for  us. 

In  the  girls'  ward  there  is  the  same  freshness 
and  cleanliness  of  the  place  and  all  its'  belongings, 
the  same  wonderful  patience  and  courageous  en- 
durance on  the  part  of  the  baby  inmates^  which 
has  been  my  wonder  ever  since  we  went  in.  Here 
is  a  mite  of  a  girl  sitting  up  in  bed,  holding  a 
moist  pad  to  her  eye,  her  poor  little  head  being 
all  bandaged.  She  never  utters  a  sound,  but 
the  little  round  face  is  set  with  a  determined 
endurance.  "What  is  she  sitting  up  for?"  She  is 
"  waiting  to  see  muwer."  Another  little  creature, 
who  is  suffering  from  abscesses  in  the  neck,  sub- 
mits to  have  the  painful  place  poulticed  only  on  the 
condition  that  she  shall  decide,  by  keeping  her 
hand  upon  the  warm  linseed-meal,  when  it  is  cool 
enough  to  put  on.  These  are  scarcely  pleasant 
details,  and  there  are  sights  here  which  are  very, 
very  sad,  and  make  us  shrink, — ^but  I  honestly  de- 
clare that  they  are  redeemed  frx)m  being  repidsive 
because  of  the  evidence  of  love  that  is  to  be  wit- 
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nessed,— the  awakening  of  the  tender  sympathies 
and  sweet  responses  of  tiie  dbild^like  heart.  But 
for  its  being  Siinda7'--whidi  involves  another 
reason  to  be  mentioned  presently^-^the  beds  would 
be  strewed  with  toys  and  picture-books,  while  a 
rockizig-horse,  whioh  is  a  part  of. the  hospital 
property,  and  a  fit  kind  of  steed  to  draw  the 
'*  hospital^carriage/'  whioh  is  represented  by  a 
perambniator-^would  probably  be  saddled  and 
taken  oat  of  the  stable  on  the  landing.  On 
the  topmost  storey  we  come  to  the  real  in- 
fants, the  little  babies;  one  of  whom  is  even  now 
in  the  midst  of  his  dinner,  whioh  he  takes  from  a 
feeding4>ottle,  by  the  aid  of  an  india-rubber  tube 
oonveniently  traversing  his  pillow.' 

Everywhere  there  are  evidences  of  the  oare  witti 
which  the  work  is  carried  on,  and  as  we  descend 
to  the  waiting-room  again  we  have  fresh  proofs 
of  the  benefits  that  are  being  effected  in  the  great 
district,  by  the  provision  made  for  the  little  crea- 
tures, many  of  whom  would  otherwise  be  lefb  to 
linger  in  pain  and  want.  For  the  waiting-room  is 
filled— filled  with  mothers  and  elder  sisters  and 
little  brothers,  tearfully  eager  and  anxious  for  the 
weekly  visit  to  the  fifty  children  up-stairs.  Here  is 
the  secret  of  the  brave  little  patient  faces  in  the 
beds  and  cots  above.  -  It  is  infinitely  touching  to 
think  how  the  prospect  of  *'  seeing  muvver"  sus- 
tains that  chubhy  Httle  sufferer, — ^how  the  expected 
visit  nerves  the  stronger  ones  to  endurance,  and 
sends  a  fresh  throb  of  life  through  those  who  are 
still  too  weak  to  do  more  than  iaintly^  smile  and 
hold  out  a  thin  pale  hand. 

If  Mr.  Ashby  Warner,  the  Secretary  at  this 


Hospital  for  Sick  Children  at  BatcUff  Cross,  could 
but  send  some  responsive  thrill  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  yet 
love  Christ's  little  ones  all  over  the  world,— or 
could  bring  home  to  the  fond  fathers  and  mothers 
of  strong  and  chubby  babes  the  conviction  that  to 
help  in  this  good  work  is  a  fitting  recognition  of 
their  own  mercies;   nay,  if  even  to  sorrowing 
souls  who  have  been  bereaved  of  their  ttear  ones, 
and  who  yet  believe  that  their  angels  and  the 
angels  of  these  children  also  do  constantly  behold 
the  face  of  the  IVUdier  whieh  is  in  heaven,  there 
would  come  a  keen  recognition  of  the  blessedness 
of  doing  something  for  the  little  ones,  as  unto 
Him  who  declares  them  to  be  of  His  kingdom— 
there  would  soon  be  no  lack  of  fonds  to  finish 
building  that  great  new  hospital  at   Shadwell, 
which  is  to  take  within  its  walls  and  great  airy 
wards  so  many  more  little  patients,  to  help  and 
comfort  by  advice  and  medicine  so  many  more^ 
suffering  mothers  and  sisters  than  could  be  re- 
ceived in  the  old  sail-loft  and  its  lower  warehonse 
at  BatcUff  Cross.    For  the  hope  of  the  foonders 
and  their  successors  has  at  last  being  realised-a 
larger  building  than  they  had  at  first  dared  to 
expect  is  to  be  erected  on  ground  which  has  been 
purchased,  still  within  the  district  where  the  need 
is  greatest— and  when  the  time  comes  that  the  last 
touch  of  carpenter  and  mason  shall  have  been 
given  to  the  new  home,  and  the   picture  of  Mr. 
Heckford  shaJl  be  hung  upon  another  wall,  there 
may  well  be  a  holiday  "down  east" — ^as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  gratitude,  to  those  who  may 
yet  help  in  the  work  by  giving  of  their  abundance. 


PATIENCE. 


TH£   STORI   OP   A  BLIND  BOT.       IN    THKEE    PARTS. 


PART  I. 


[|ELL,  I  must  say  it*s  more  than  I  can 
see  to  the  end  on;  it  beats  me,  it 
does.  What's  the  use  of  your  living 
on,  fit  for  nothink— alius  a  sufferin' 
chap,  not  able  to  earn  a  honest  penny, 
and  them  two  as  made  their  own  livin'  and  a  summat 
beside,  taken?" 

•*  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  father,  and  He 
knows  how  gladly  I'd  be  whei-e  they  are,  and  no 
trouble  to  nobody." 

''What  do  you  mean  by  talking  about  God?"  re- 
torted the  elder,  with  a  fearfdl  frown,  **  when  you 
know  I  can't  abide  it?  I  don't  beliete  there  is  one 
myself,  things  here  are  managed  so  awfu'  bad." 

'^  Oh,  father !— dear  father,  don't  ee  speak  like  that. 
We  can't  tell  what's  for  the  best.  We  don't  know 
now ;  we  shall  some  day." 


"  None  o'  your  confounded  preaching  to  me,  lad, 
because  I  won't  stand  it — I  won't !  I  didn't  come 
home  to  find  you  turned  parson,  but  to  see  my  bonny 
MaiSge  and  sweet  little  Jess  again;  and  they — ^they're 
both  dead — took  away  from  me,  and  only  you  here  in 
this  miserable  place,  and  you  stone  blind,  and  fit  for 
nothink." 

''  And  if  he  is  stone  blind,  master/'  said  a  brisk 
cheery  voice,  *'  if  s  all  the  worser  for  him,  rsyther 
than  you,  and  sight's  a  mercy  you'd  need  to  be 
thankful  for  yourself.** 

"Thankful!"  muttered  the  man;  **  it  isn't  much 
thanks  as'U  be  got  out  of  me,"  and  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  he  rose  from  the  unmade  bed 
on  wMch  he  had  been  lying,  to  lounge  in  the  door- 
way, as  he  added,  in  a  louder  key,  *'  thankful !  you 
say,  mother !  it's  Httle,  indeed,  Tve  to  be  thankful 
for,  either  to  man  or  to  God— if  there  is  one  !* 
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^ Whist!  neighboTir,  wbisit!  worse  luek  may  come 
to  you  if  yon  talk  like  that.V 

"  Things  couldn't  be  worse  with  me,  I  lay,  than 
they  be  now ; "  and  slonohing  his  sailor^s  cap  over 
his  eyes,  the  elder  speaker,  with  his  relit  pipe  in 
his  mouth  and  his  bands  in  his  pockets,  moved  lazily 
into  the  narrow  street,  and  passed  slowly  out  of 
sight. 

"  Cheer  np,  Bobert,  lad,  and  don't  mind  father's 
hard  words ;  he  don't  mean  half  he  say,  and  sailor 
folk  have  ronghish  ways  sometimes ;"  and  herewith 
Sober fs  friend  and  neighbour,  Mrs.  Barber,  began 
to  tidy  up  the  room,  sorely  needing  womanly  care, 
being,  however,  actively  helped  by  blind  Bobert  in 
her  sweeping  and  cleaning. 

"And  now  that  all's  neat  again,  I'll  sort  your 
beads  for  you,  lad,  for  another  basket  is  wanted  up 
there  at  the  big  house.  My  Sally  brought  word  this 
momin'  as  she  took  the  butter  to  market." 

The  boy's  face  lighted  up  with  a  bright  smile  as  he 
ezdaimed,  "  How  good  you  are  to  me,  Mrs.  Barber  ! 
I  wish  I  knew  how  to  thank  you." 

"  Don't  waste  your  breath  in  thanks  to  me,  chOd, 
I  loved  your  mother,  that  I  did,  if  ever  I  loved 
woman — loved  her  when  we  was  both  little,  you 
know,  and  went  to  Sunday-school  over  the  fields 
together.  Ah.  I  that  was  a  pretty  place  to  live  in — our 
little  village ;  and  then  your  Jess  would  ha'  been  my 
daughter  by  this  time  if  she'd  lived,  so  wha^  little  I 
du  for  you,  Bobert  lad,  youVe  as  welcome  tu  as  I 
can  say." 

The  blind  boy  was  soon  busily  at  work  over  his 
bead  basket-work,  of  which  as  yet  his  father  knew 
nothing.  The  poor  lad  durst  not  let  him  have  the 
earnings  he  was  saving  up  against  a  "  a  rainy  day," 
for  he  knew  that  all  the  sailor  had  brought  home  was 
finding  its  way  rapidly  into  the  numerous  public- 
houses,  which — unfortimately  for  him  and  many 
others — ^flourished  in  that  neighbourhood.  So  when- 
ever alone,  and  that  was  pretty  often,  Bobert  worked 
steadily  at  his  little  trade,  which  was  becoming  more 
profitable  than  he  had  dared  to  hope,  and  Mrs. 
Barber  took  care  of  his  "profits"  and  bought  his 
materials  for  him. 

Bobert's  mother,  Margaret  Blake,  had  been  a 
dress-maker  with  a  very  fair  business,  and  his  sister, 
apprenticed  to  a  milliner,  had  what  was  considered 
a  good  start  in  life,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
^ben  father  was  not  ashore,  matters  had  usually 
gone  smoothly  enough,  and  the  blind  boy  had  had 
a,  very  happy  home  when  the  loving  mother  and 
sister  were  there  to  cheer  and  nurse  him.  He 
did  not  want  pity,  but  he  did  need  love,  and  that 
from  the  father,  who  was  anything  but  a  credit  to 
the  British  merchant  service,  he  had  never  had. 

There  are  two  classes  of  sailors — one,  rough  in 
speech,  but  noble,  manly  at  heart,  and  "  tender  as  a 
woman "  to  the  feeble  and  the  young.  Jim  Blake 
-wras  not  of  this  type,  he  belonged  to  the  coarser 


I  species,  bold  and  reckless  rather  than  courageous; 
a  braggart,  if  not  exactly  a  coward;  fond    of  low 
pleasures  and  low  associates,  and  sadly  addicted  to 
that  one  failing  which  lowers  the  mostTefined  to  ihe 
level  of  the  brute,  and  makes  the  brutish  man  more 
brutal.     His  associates  had  been  too  often  even 
worse  men  than  himself,  and  under  their  influence 
his  nature  had  sunk  lower  and   lower  with  every 
voyage,  so  that  the  love  which  poor  Margaret  had 
once    cherished  for  her   handsome  sailor-lad    had 
gradually  given  place  to  a  feeling  of  pity  more  akin 
to  contempt  than  anything  else.     Whilst  away  from 
her,  she  would  pray  tiiat  he  might  be  preserved  to 
come  home  to  her  once  more,  clinging  ever  to  the 
hope  that  he  might  return  less  hardened,  less  repul- 
sive, less  godless  than  on  his  last  home-coming,  but 
when  he  had  been  back  again  for  a  few  days,  she 
found  herself  unwittingly  looking  forwtod  to  the 
time  of  his  next  voyage ;  his  presence  effectually 
dispelled  'the  picture  of  her  girlhood's  lover,  upon 
which  during  his  absence  she  liked  to  dwell,  and 
her  love  for  the  blind  boy  often  rendered  her  doubly 
thankful  when  he  could  be  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  jeers  and  taunts  directed  against  him,  and  that 
dreadful  coarseness   of    language  which  so   sorely 
tried    her   gentle,    refined    nature,   and   grated  as 
harshly  upon  poor  Bobert's  ears.     It  was  now  two 
months  since  BltUce  had  returned  to  find  both  wife 
and  daughter  recently  dead  from  fever,  and  the  lad 
Bobert,  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  solitary  inmate  of 
the  now  dreary  house  at  Portsea.    Lodgers  there  had 
not  been  since  the  fever,  the  landlord  not  having 
been  willing   to  go   to  the  necessary  expense  for 
making  the  rooms  habitable,  and  father's  ship  being 
due  soon  Bobert  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
one  room  he  had  occupied  since  his  mother's  death, 
and  for  the  rent  of  which  her  saving^  had  hitherto 
paid.     Her  business  had  been  carried  on  in  other 
premises,  more  fashionably  situated,  and  where  she 
had  no  fear  of  her  husband's  presence  interfering  at 
any  time  with  her  interviews  with  customers;  but 
the  lonely  boy  had  many  friends  to  look  after  him 
when  mother  was  at  work,  and  now  too  that  she  was 
at  rest  from  all  sorrow.     He  was  a  patient,  gentle 
boy,  very  intelligent  and  painfully  anxious  to  learn 
anything  and  everything  that  could  be  gained  by 
the  books  which  Jessie  or  others  read  to  him.     But 
as  yet  he  had  had  small  chance  of  learning  anything 
by  which  he  could  ever  hope  to  make  a  living.    That 
was  the  one  great  desire  he  cherished,  the  sul]ject  of 
ceaseless  prayer  night  and  day,  to  be  able  to  work 
for  himself,  and  not  be  a*  burthen  to  any  one  if 
obliged  to  live  on — instead  of  going  to  heaven  with 
mother  and  Jessie.     And  the  boy  had  a  feeling  that 
in  some  way,  how  he  knew  not,  his  prayer  would  be 
answered,  and  this  trust  in  his  heavenly  Father  as 
a  hearer  of  prayer — even  such  prayers  as  his — was  the 
secret  of  much  of  the  patience  and  gentleness  with 
which  he  bore  up  tmder  the  heavy  trials,  which  he 
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felt  more  keenly  than  any  one  knew  save  the  God 
who  sent  them. 

HiB  first  attempt  at  using  his  fingers  at  all  had 
been  make  with  Jessie's  helpi  She  had  bought  him 
some  beads  and  wire  at  the  soggestian,  of  a  fellow- 
apprentioe,  who  lent  her  a  pattern  basket  which  had 
been  made  at  a  blind-school  in  London,  and  had 
gnided  his  fingers  till  they  became  accustomed  to 
threading  the  beads  anddistingoishing  the  round 
from  the  squarer  shaped..  She  had  taught  him  as 
an  amusement,  and  proud  enough  they  both  were 
when  the  first  ba8ket-*-their  joint  labour — ^was  com- 
pleted, still  prouder  when,  after  much  persererance 
by  himself,  he  had  accomplished  one  without  her 
assistance.  No  thought  of  a  sale  for  such  work  had 
entered  into  the  head  of  either  pupil  or  teacher*  till 
a  lady  from  the  "big  house/'  as  Mrs.  Barber  called 
the  residence  of  a  Portsmouth  naval  officer,  when 
visiting  the  two  sufferers  in  their  last  illness,  had 
purchased  one  and  ordered  another  for  a  friend, 
since  which  unlooked-for  piece  of  good  fortune 
Bobert's  idea  of  "keepin*  hisself "  some  day  had 
taken  more  tangible  shape.  The  fever  had  not 
touched  him,  and,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  lady 
from  the  big  house  and  the  kindness  of  neighbours 
to  the  poor  boy,  he  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
polluted  atmosphere,  whilst  the  one  room  he  was 
permitted  to  live  on  in  underwent  a  thorough 
cleansing  and  whitewashing,  so  that  till  father  came 
home  it  had  not  presented  that  comfortless,  untidy 
appearance  now  habitual  to  it  if  he  were  present. 
There  was  more  furniture,  too,  than  now,  for  Bobert 
noticed  that  many  things  which  mother  had  loved, 
and  had  procured  to  adorn  and  add  to  the  comfort 
of  their  home,  had  vanished  from  their  accustomed 
places.  Father  spoke  of  things  being  out  of  repair, 
mother's  favourite  chair  and  her  work-table  amongst 
them,  but  Bobby  did  not  quite  believe  that.  If  they 
were  only  sent  to  be  mended,  why  were  they  in- 
variably taken  away  when  he  was  out  with  Phil 
Barber,  or  some  other  kind  neighbour ;  and  why,  too, 
did  they  never  come  back  again  ? 

Father  might  think  that  because  he  could  not  see 
he  would  not  miss  things,  but  he  did  though,  and 
knew  exactly  where  they  had  always  been  kept,  and 
how  mother's  table  stood  on  one  side  of  the  door 
with  a  glass  of  flowers,  a  workbox,  and  a  Bible  on  it, 
and  dear  Jessie's  little  table,  Phil  Barber's  gift  and 
his  own  workmanship,  stood  in  a  niche  nearer  the 
fire  and  dose  by  the  low  cane  chair  in  which  she 
used  to  sit  working,  with  Bob  at  her  feet,  listening 
to  the  pretty  hymns  and  songs  she  could  sing.    How 


often  had  Phil  stopped  by  the  open  window  to  lirtea 
too,  before  interrupting  her  with  his  pleasant  chat  d 
what  was  to  be  in  the  future— that  future  which 
never  came  to  pretty  Jessie  as  Phil's  wife.  Ahl 
home  was  a  different  place  to  the  poor  blind  boy  now. 
{To  b$  anUmtud.) 


"THE    QUIVBB"    BIfiLB    CLASS. 

284.  Show  that  the  Passover  was  not  the  only 
ordinance  by  which  the  children  of  Israel  com- 
nemorated  their  deliverance  from  Egypt.* 

285.  Give  three  examples  of  the  word  "Christ" 
being  used  to  denote  the  dodrine  of  Christ. 

286.  What  is  the  number  of  miracJes  recorded 
respectively  by  St  Mark  and  by  St.  Luke? 

287.  What  remailcable  differences  are  ci^aervable 
in  the  miracles  of  restoring  dead  persons  to  life  as 
performed  by  El^'ah  and  EUsha  and  our  Lord  ? 

288.  "  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest 
wickedness :  therefore  Qod  hath  anointed  Thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows/'  said  the 
Psalmist  of  the  Saviour.  Which  one  of  the  New 
Testament  wziters  quotes  these  words  ? 

289.  On  what  occasion  was  St  Paul  for  Urn  moomI 
time  favoored  with  a  viaum  of  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ? 

290.  Eaumevate  a  few  instaaees  when  the  Evange- 
lists tell  us  that  the  persons  addressed  by  the 
Saviour  "  undsfntood  not  that  saying." 

291.  Quote  the  exact  weeds  of  that  verse  in  which 
the  prophet  Isaiah  uses  the  words  "  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  when  announcing  the  doom  of  the  Assyrian 
army  under  Sennacherib." 

292.  Mention  the  names  of  a  few  indindnals 
whose  violent  deaths  may  be  regarded  as  the  oonse- 
quenoe  of  their  oovetousness. 


AK8WEBS  TO  QUSSTIOVS  ON  PAGE  640. 

269.  With  prayer.    See  John  xvi  23,  24. 

270.  No ;  the  only  fast  in  the  ^fear  was  that  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi  29«  30 ;  Numb.  xxix.  7). 

271.  "What  $ign  showest  Thou ?"  (John  u.  18.) 

272.  Zech.  ix.  9.    See  Matt  xxi.  1--5. 

273.  Jaremiali  (xi.  4). 

274.  Caleb  made  the  offer,  and  his  ne^^w  Otimiel 
captured  the  place.    See  Josh.  xv.  16, 17. 

275.  Moses  (Deut  xii.  6).     See  1  Sang:-  xi^.  21 ; 
2  Chron.jdi.  13. 

276.  To  St  Matthew  (viii.  26).     See  Mark  iv.  35 
— 41 ;  Luke  viii.  22—25. 
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{Drawn  by  M.  Fitzgbbald.) 

THE   VIEW    BY    THE  TREES. 


I  BOM  ap  on  the  hill  I  aee,  out  through 
J        The  gap  in  the  widely  broken  rank 
^      Of  elm-trees  along  the  hillside  baok^ 
TOL.  IX. 


The  meadows  and  slopes,  to  hills  of  blue : 
And  roads  where,  from  time  to  time,  all  day, 
The  people  come  en,  and  pass  away. 
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There  low-headed  horses  slowly  haul 
The  newly-made  hay,  uploaded  high. 
To  ride  on  the  wagon,  rustling  dry, 

To  rick  up  beside  the  brown-roof  d  stall : 
And  still,  as  a  load  is  on  its  track. 
An  emptied  wagon  rattles  back. 

And  down  at  the  bridge  the  children  look 
Out  over  the  stone-built  wall  to  see 
The  angler,  below  the  willow-tree, 

Outfling  on  the  stream  his  baited  hook : 
The  while,  from  an  arm-load  bent  awry. 
The  home-going  maiden  passes  by. 


And  there,  as  beneath  the  sinking  sun. 

The  cows,  at  the  boy's  loud  cry,  "  How !  howl" 
Go  home  to  the  pail;  some  lingering  cow 

Before  the  loud  dog  begins  to  run ; 

While  horsemen  along  the  road  may  go. 
And  each  in  his  business,  quick  or  slow. 

There  passes  the  girl  to  choose  in  shops 
In  town  a  new  dress  with  dainty  taste ; 
And  there  the  sad  mother  steps  with  haste 

Back  home  with  the  precious  medicine  drops; 
Still  sobbing  a  prayer  that  they  may  save 
Her  dear  little  child  from,  oh,  the  gravel 

W.  Ba&ns^  MJL 


AGAINST    HERSELF. 


BY  THE  AXJTHOa  OP  "THE  TROUBLES  OP  CHATTY  AND  MOLLY, 

"QUEEN  MADGE,"  ETC. 


'  THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON, 


CHAPTEB  XVin. 
HOW  MAaOIB*8   PICTURJS   WENT  TO   THE   ACADEMY. 

WOULD  give  all  the  world  if  I  could 
only  pay  him  \"  thought  Maggie.  **  I 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  his  going  away, 
and  my  father  in  his  debt.  I  do  not  care 
about  his  going  for  any  other  reason,  I 
have  conquered  that  now,"  she  said  with  a  sigh, 
**  but  I  feel  as  if  I  must  get  the  hundred  pounds,  if  I 
die  for  it."  There  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
her  getting  it,  though.  Even  the  trifling  difference 
made  by  the  Tisits  of  Charley  taxed  her  slender 
resources.  Hetty  too,  declaring  that  she  would  not 
be  mixed  up  in  the  quarrel,  had  stormed  the  garrison,' 
as  she  called  it — i.e.,  come  and  pleaded  her  own 
causo  with  her  uncle — and  she  too  made  poor  Maggie's 
load  harder  to  bear.  Still  she  would  not  complain, 
but  worked  bravely  on,  and  Hetty  sometimes  took 
oare  of  the  old  man  while  she,  Maggie,  was  busy 
teaching. 

She  wondered  sometimes  what  would-  become  of 
them  if  she  fell  ill;  she  supposed  their  friends  would 
keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse,  but  then  the  idea 
of  existing  on  the  charity  of  friends  was  terrible. 
She  did  not  feel  very  strong  either,  and  she  felt, 
too,  as  if  she  had  drained  aJl  the  happiness  out  of 
her  life,  and  that  when  the  old  man  had  gone  there 
would  be  •little  left  for  her  to  do  but  to  wait  till 
dying-time  came.  Surely  i^was  a  little  hard,  she 
thought  now  and  then;  things  had  happened  so 
differently  from  what  both  she  and  her  father  had 
expected ;  and  then  she  thought  of  a  i>a8Bage  in  a 
book  Stephen  Bowjien  had  lent  her  a  year  ago,  de- 
scribing the  career  of  an  individual  man,  how  in  old 
age  "  the  realities  of  life  undeceive  him  at  last,  and 
there  steals  over  the  evening  of  his  days  an  imwel- 
come  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  human  hopes.  The 
things  he  hae  secured  are  not  the  things  he  has  ex- 


pected ;  he  sees  that  a  Supreme  Power  has  been  usin^ 
him  for  unknown  ends."  She  stopped.  "Oh,  how 
wicked  I  am!"  she  cried.  **(3tod  knows  best;  and  He 
sees  our  lives  as  a  whole,  and  shapes  them  for  us  and 
directs  our,  6teps,  and  if  the  roads  are  rugged,  thej 
will  lead  to  some  wise  end  at  last."  And  then  she 
thought  of  the  words  irMbh  had  comforted  her  so 
often  lately,  and  nerted  herAelf  for  the  daily  figlit 
again.  *'  If  my  daddy  would  biAy  get  strong,"  she 
said  to  Miss  Charlotte,  "  and  pupils  would  only  flock 
in  faster,  it  would  be  all  right,"  and  there  was  a  touch 
of  the  old  happiness  iii  h^  toicmb,  coming  as  a  flash 
of  sunshine  before  a  storm.  "Onlyy  oh  dear  Hiss 
Charlotte,  he  fails  so,  and  he  sits  dozing  over  the 
fire  all  day,  or  reading  his  Bible ;  and  it  is  so  dread- 
ful, Miss  Charlotte  he  seems  to  read  it  sadly,  as  if 
against  his  will  he  is  making  ready  to  die  l" 

"Ah,  dear,"  Miss  Charlotte  answered,  "the  best 
preparation  for  death  is  to  try  and  live  one's  life 
well';  the  rest  we  can  leave  to  Qtx^s  mensj'*  and 
Margaret,  pondering  over  those  words,  learnt  to 
weave  her  religion  into  her  daily  life,  until  it 
became  a  part  of  it;  leamt,  too,  to  understand  how 
God's  love  can  be  made  a  refuge  aaid  source  of 
comfort  while  we  live,  and  not  metekf  a  i^ea  for 
mercy  when  we  die.  * 

That  evening  the  picture  came  h6me  from  the 
framer's,  and  Maggie  put  a  card  tWth  her  own  name 
and  that  of  the  picture  on  the  back,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  write  the  usual  note  to  the  seoretary  of 
the  Academy. 

"I  had  better  put  a  price  on  it,"  sue  said  to 
Charley,  "because  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
will  be  allowed  to  go  in,  even  if  it  passes  the  com- 
mittee, unless  I  do.  I  shall  say  'price  one  hundred 
pounds,'  that  will  prevent  its  being  sold,**  and  she 
thought  it  was  just  the  sum  her  father  owed  to 
Stephen.    "  Thero,  now  it  is  ready.   Of  oourse  it  will 
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be  Bent  back  again;  but  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
treated  my  father's  portrait  "with  more  respect  in 
letting  it  try  its  fortune/* 

"  They  will  be  a  lot  of  muffs  if  they  don't  take 
it,"  Charley  said,  with  his  usual  characteristic  want 
of  respect.  "If  it  comes  back,  Maggie,  I  shall  say 
that  the  fact  is  they  were  all  jealous.'* 

"Charley!"  she  laughed. 

But  Hetty  backed  him  up  with,  "So  shall  I, 
Maggie ;  and  I  won't  go  near  the  Academy  all  the 
summer  if  they  do  not  accept  it,  and  hang  it  near 
the  lin6  too." 

Two  days  later,  and  the  sending -in  days  had 
oome.  There  was  no  little  eager  crowd  to  visit  poor 
Maggie's  studio  while  doing  a  "  round,"  but  Charley 
said  it  would  be  better  not  to  send  it  till  the  last  day, 
*'  because,"  he  explained,  "  it  will  look  as  if  a  critical 
populace  had  been  to  inspect  it."  Then,  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  Tuesday,  when  Maggie  had  an  hour 
free  from  the  routine  of  teaching,  and  the  old  man 
seemed  well  enough  to  be  left  alone,  Chaxl^y  and  Hetty 
came  in  high  glee,  and  a  cab  was  fetched,  and  the 
picture  put  tenderly  on  the  back  seat,  and  all  three 
crowded  on  to  the  opposite  one,  axid  commenced  a 
triumphal  journey  to  Trafalgar  Square.  The  tears- 
came  into  poor  Maggie's  eyes,  for  she  thought  how 
a  year  ago  she  had  planned  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
seide,"  that  picture  which  now  would  never  be 
painted,  and  of  how  she  had  longed  to  be  famous 
just  to  make  one  man  proud  of  her,  to  whom  now  her- 
fame  would  be  nothing. 

"  Maggie,  you  are  not  to  mope,"  Charley  exclaimed. 
**The  rising  artist  of  the  day  should  never  mope, 
should  she,  Hetty,  you  little  duck  ?" 

'*Ko,  of  course  not,"  Hetty  answered,  stoutly; 
"but  you  must'nt  call  me  a  'little  duck'  before 
any  one ;  it  isn't  proper."** 

"  I  shaU  call  you  what  I  like  before  Maggie.  She 
isn't  jealous — are  yon,  Maggie?  and,  besides,  one 
doesn't  go  down  to  the  Academy  three  on  one  side  of 
a  fab  with  the  picture  of  the  year  on  the  back  seat 
veryx)ften  in  one's  life.  Maggie,  how  do  you  feel- 
exalted?" 

"No,"  she  laughed,  "not  at  all.** 

"  Oh,  Charley,  how  can  you  be  such  a  stupid ! " 
laughed  Hetty,  with  the  dimples  flickering  all  over 
her  face ;  but  before  he  could  reply  the  cab  puUed 
up  in  front  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  door  at  which 
artists  used  to  deposit  their  contributions.  Hetty 
stayed  in  the  cab,  while  Charley  manfully  shouldered 
the  picture,  and  Maggie  restlessly  followed,  looking 
at  the  many  fellow-artists  she  passed  and  re-passed, 
all  brought  hither  on  a  like  errand.  She  had  never 
realised  what  "sending-in  day"  was  before,  she 
thought,  as  she  tried  to  get  a  peep  at  what  was  con- 
tained within  some  of  the  four  sides  of  the  bright 
^It  frames ;  and  her  heart  sank,  for  she  recognised 
so  many  faces  of  well-known  painters,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  an  endless  number  of  pictures  going 


in,  surely  there  would  be  no  room  for  hers  !  And  yet 
she  had  had  a  latent  hope  of  its  being  accepted,  and 
a  wild  idea  that  if  any  one,  thinking  that  the  fape  of 
the  dear  old  man  was  rather  a  grand  face,  should 
take  a  fancy  to  it  and  buy  it,  in  spite  of  the  fancy 
price  she  had  put  upon  it  (for  she  never  supposed  it 
would  be  bought  through  any  merit  of  hers),  why,  she 
could  pay  Stephen  Bowden  the  debt  which  it  grated 
so  sorely  on  her  pride  to  remember.  They  reached 
the  top  of  the  steps — Maggie  and  Charley — gave  in 
the  picture  to  the  porter,  with  the  note  to  the  secretary, 
then  went  back  to  Hetty,  and  drove  home.  And  so 
Maggie's  first  picture  went  to  try  its  fortune. 

"  Maggie,"  said  Hetty,  a  few  days  later,  "Herbert 
said  the  other  day  he  should  so  like  to  see  you  again. 
Do  you  think  uncle  would  shake  hands  with  him  if 
he  came?" 

"He  shall!"  Maggie  exclaimed,  with  the| first 
really  happy  smile  she  had  worn  for  a  long  time.  "  I 
will  make  him.  I  am  so  glad  that  Herbert  wishes 
to  come." 

"  He  was  engaged  to  Bose  Morton  this  winter,  but 
it  is  broken  off :  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Did  he  care  much  for  he^P"  asked  Maggie,  care- 
lessly. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  Hetty  answered,  with  a  graver 
face  tiian  she "  usually  wore.  There  wto  greater 
depth  in  the  little  dimpled  girl  than  most  people 
imagined.  "  Herbert  never  cares  for  any  6ne  very 
much;  I  "wish  he  did,  for  I  always  think  there  is 
something  missed  in  his  life." 

"So  there  is/'  said  Maggie,  "a  great  happiness 
missed,  which  is  worth  having,  though  paid  for  by 
any  amount  of  sorrow ; "  and  she  thought,  "  I  do  not 
think  Herbert  could  care  much  for  any  one  ;  he  is 
too  much  token  up  with  his  own  Hf  e.  He  likes  many 
people  in  a  lukewarm  way,  and  pretty  well,  but  he 
seldom  individualises  them.  He  considers  that  to 
those  who  are  related  to  him  he  owes  a  certain  amount 
of  attention,  and  he  pays  it,  not  for  affection's  sake,  but 
for  duty's  sake,  just  as  he  would  pay  any  other  debt. 
He  understands  feeling,  and  admires  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  just  as  he  would  admire  a  book  he  could  not 
write;  but  he  only  plays  the  part  of  a  spectator.  He 
has  admiration  and  reverence  for  those  who  are  far 
above  him,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  but  no 
affection  for  those  around  him." 

"  He  is  very  like  Stephen  Bowden,"  Hetty  said. 

"Yes,**  she  answered,  absently,  "as  much  as  the 
dim  shadow  is  like  the  substance.  Herbert  might 
have  been  vastly  different.  Oh  dear,'*  she  sighed, 
"how  many  '  might  have  beens*  there  are  in  all  oux 
liYes— in  all  our  natures!"  Nevertheless  she  liked 
Herbert  in  a  negative  sort  of  manner,  partly  fer 
the  many  good  qualities  that  really  existed  in  him, 
and  which  she  gladly  recognised,  and  she  was  only 
too  glad  to  try  once  more  and  end  the  quarrel.  The 
old  man  looked  up  almost  gladly  at  her  request, 
though  he  had  refused  it  many  times  before. 
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"Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  him/'  he  said.  "We 
will  never  quarrel  any  more,  dear."  And  so  Herbert 
came,  and  was  very  agreeable  to  his  uncle,  and  a 
little  offhand  to  Maggie,  yet  civil  withaL  He  rather 
liked  Maggie,  but  thought  there  was  not  very  much 
in  her,  in  spite  of  her  kuack  of  drawing.  Still  he 
considered  she  was  entitled  to  some  respect,  for  the 
manner  in  which  she  kept  her  father  now,  and  stoutly 
refused  all  help,  and  he  always  gave  people  their  due. 

"  So  you  have  a  picture  at  the  Academy,  Maggie," 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "it  is  there  waiting  to  be 
rejected." 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  it  has  much  chance,"  he 
said,  and  Maggie's  heart  echoed  the  supposition.  She 
made  a  secret  journey  down  to  Trafalgar  Square 


the  next  day,  and  inquired  almost  tremblingly  if 
anything  was  known  about  it.  It  wanted  a  fortnight 
yet  to  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  it  seemed  bo  long 
to  wait.  Nothing  was  known,  but  a  list  of  doubtfnl 
and  r^'ected  pictures  was  referred  to,  and  her  name 
was  not  among  them,  and  she  went  away  with  a 
hope  she  did  not  dare  express. 

"  Maggie,  does  not  your  birthday  come  round  next 
week  ?"  asked  Charley. 

"Yes;  why?" 

"  Nothing,  only  aunt  said  she  thought  it  was  on 
Wednesday.     She  has  some  trinkets  she  has  been 
keeping  for  you  when  you  came  of  age,  only  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  not  to  have  let  it  out — that's  aU." 
{To  be  canUnued.) 


TWO-EDGED  PROVERBS. 

BY  THB  UKV.  P.  B.  POTTEB,  M.A.,  AXTTHOE  OF  "  THE  *  I  WILLS '  OP  THE  PSiLLMS,"  **  THE  EEBT  OE  JESUS,"  ETC.,  ITC. 

I._«PVBEY  MAN  FOB  HIMSELF." 

coat  and  a  good  dinner,  why  should  naked  or  hungry 
people  trouble  you  P  if  you- are  all  right,  why,  let 
them  get  all  right  too,  as  best  they  can.'*  "And 
I'll  tell  yon,*'  says  Flesh-and-blood,  *'  another  good 
result  of  following  my  maxim.  You  can  go  ahead, 
and  no  mistake.  '  Every  man  for  himself'  means 
to  push,  and  squeeze,  and  screw,  and  elbow,  and 
kick,  and  jostle,  and  pinch,  and  run  amuck  against 
every  one  in  your  way,  and  make  every  one  stoop 
down,  and  you  go  leapfrog  over  them ;  no  matter 
who  is  lefb  sprawling  on  the  ground,  so  that  joa 
come  in  first.  There  is  no  knowing  what  you  may 
lose  if  you  are  troubled  with  scruples.  Go  ahead 
at  any  price.  Every  man  for  himself,  and  No.  1 
will  be  sure  to  win  the  day.  You  may  blow  the 
whistle  if  you  like,  for  if  people  will  get  out  of  the 
way,  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  cutting  them  in  two; 
but  if  they  won't,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  them; 
you  turn  on  the  steam  and  go  ahead;  if  people  will 
be  cut  in  two  or  mashed  up  in  feelings,  or  pocket, 
or  comfort,  or  anything  else,  it  is  no  a^air  of 
yours,  *tis  all  their  own  &iilt  for  not  doing  as 
you  do — ^looking  after  No.  1." 

It  seems  rather  a  ticklish  thing  to  meddle  with 
either  of  the  folk  who  represent  these  worldly 
and  selfish  principles.  How  shall  one  handle  the 
hedgehog,  or  how  escape  being  run  over  by  the 
man  running  amuck  P 

I  cannot  do  better  than  meet  such  people  on 
somewhat  of  common  ground.  They  say  they  be- 
lieve the  Bible,  and  I  believe  it  too ;  so  we  shall 
just  see  what  thi^t  old  Book  says  about  such  things. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  you,  mj  hedge- 
hog friend,  that  amongst  many  ugly  photographs 
which  I  find  there,  I  have  come  upon  yoo,  taken 
to  the  very  life.    There  are  many  beautiful  Gices 


IVERY  man  for  himself"  is  the  world's 
motto,  and  its  practice  too;  "No  man 
for  himself  alone"  is  the  Christian's 
motto — blessed  indeed  would  it  be  for 
the  world  and  for  themselves,  if  this 
were  carried  out  fully  in  practice  also.  The  truth, 
however,  is  in  nowise  afiected  by  the  imperfection 
of  those  by  whom  it  should  be  carried  out ;  it 
retains  its  own  majesty  and  beauty  in  spite  of  its 
evil  surroundings,  just  as  the  sun  retains  his 
splendour  in  the  heavens  though  the  earth  is 
shrouded  with  fog  which  intercepts  his  beams. 

So  then,  although  Christians  so  poorly  set  forth 
this  truth  that  there  is  but  little  of  it  seen  in  the 
world  at  all,  we  must  believe  in  the  truth  itself, 
"  No  man  for  himself  alone,*'  and  that  this  is  one 
of  the  great  laws  of  the  Divine  life. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  flesh-and-blood  truth.  Flesh- 
and-blood  have  their  own  way— or  we  may  say,  its 
own  way— of  guiding  its  life.  "Every  man  for 
himself,"  says  Flesh-and-blood ;  or,  if  you  like  to 
have  the  same  idea  in  a  handy  form,  "  Take  care  of 
No.  1."  "This  will  carry  you  through  the  world," 
says  Flesh-and-blood,  "  this  will  make  you  happy, 
this  will  keep  you  out  of  no  end'of  trouble ;  if  you 
take  this  maxim  as  your  guide  in  life  you  will  have 
all  you  get  for  yourself.  You  won't  have  other 
people's  troubles  to  bother  you,  and  you  will  be 
saved  no  end  of  worry  and  loss.  You  can  be  like 
the  hedgehog,  with  all  the  soft  wool  inside  for 
yourself,  and  with  all  the  prickles  for  the  world 
outside ;  and  when  you  roll  yourself  into  a  ball, 
few  people  will  care  so  much  as  to  give  you  a  kick, 
and  even  if  they  do,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  If 
you  have  a  good  warm  fire  yourself,  you  need  not 
trouble  if  others  are  cold;  and  if  you  have  a  good 
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and  forms  there,  but  there  are  many  ugly  ones 
too,  and,  really,  after  looking  at  them  a}I,  I  doabt 
whether  yon  are  not  one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  lot. 

There  is  a  full-length  of  you  in  Luke  xii.  19. 
You  were  thought  worthy  of  being  taken  from  top 
to  toe.  If  that  is  any  comfort  to  you,  you  are 
welcome  to  it,  for  I  don't  see  much  for  you  any- 
where else  about.  I  can  see  in  your  face  all  about 
you.  You  have  had  a  wonderful  harvest;  you 
were  rich  before,  but  are  much  richer  now ;  you 
are  actually  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  your 
goods ;  and  now  you  are  quite  happy ;  you  have 
solved  the  riddle,  you  will  keep  everything  for 
yourself,  you  will  be  a  hedgehog  with  plenty  of 
fur ;  but  though  you  are  for  yourself,  God  is  not 
for  you.  So  far  from  it,  He  is  against  you  ;  and 
if  only  we  had  a  likeness  of  you  after  He  said  those 
words,  **  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be 
required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  those  things  be, 
which  thou  hast  provided?"  I  think  we  should 
scarce  look  at  it  for  the  horrid  contortions  of  the 
face,  its  woe,  and  agony,  and  despair,  and  rage, 
and  helpless  hopeless  misery.  After  looking  on 
Buoh  a  picture,  which  of  us  would  commit  such 
an  outrage  upon  truth  as  to  write  under  it,  "  He 
took  good  care  of  No.  IP" 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  one  volume 
to  contain  portraits  of  all  the  members  of  this 
unhappy  family;  but  the  Bible  has  sevond  most 
useful  specimens  of  them.  • 

Amongst  those  far  back  we  find  one  in  1  Sam. 
XXV,  This  man  was  very  great,  so  far  as  worldly 
goods  were  concerned ;  he  had  plenty  of  sheep  and 
li^ts,  and  better  than  all  the  sheep  and  goats  put 
together,  he  had  a  first-rate  wife,  a  woman  of  good 
understanding  And  of  a  beautiful  countenance. 
With  him  No.  1  was  everything.  I  dare  say  he 
did  not  care  the  least  for  "  the  woman  with  good 
understanding  and  a  beautiful  countenance,"  com- 
pared with  himself.  Well,  he  came  to  grief  in 
what  I  might  almost  call  a  ridiculous  way.  His 
wife  gave  away — or  as  he  would  put  it,  he  lost — ^two 
hundred  loaves,  and  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  five 
sheep,  and  five  measrures  of  parched  com,  and  a 
hundred  clusters  of  raisins,  and  two  hundred 
cakes  of  figs.  To  put  it  at  the  very  outside,  and 
make  the  best  case  we  can  for  him,  £50  would 
have  covered  the  whole ;  and  when  he  heard  of 
this,  as  lie  thought  tremendous  loss,  his  heart  died 
within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone,  and  ten 
days  afterwards  he  died. 

The  ScriptureiB  give  us  an  account  of  another 
also  who  came  te  grief  by  this  principle  of  **  Every 
man  for  himself,"  and  "  take  care  of  No.  1."  In 
this  instance  the  foolish  man  was  an  erring  child 
of  God.    You  win  find  about  him  in  Gen.  xiii. 

Lot  went  with  Abram,  and  had  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  tents,  and  was  so  rich  that  the  land 
was  not  able  to  bear  Abram  and  him.     Abram 


gave  Lot  the  choice  of  the  country  which  l«iy 
before  them,  and  he,  thinking  only  of  No.  1,  never 
caring  for  the  interests  of  Abram  at  all,  chose  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  which  was  well  watered  every- 
where. He  got  amid  bad  company  in  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  even  though  he  vexed  his  soul  with 
their  unrighteous  deeds,  and  the  end  of  that 
matter  was  that  he  escaped  with  just  the  clothes 
upon  his  back,  and  even  that,  was  of  the  great 
patience  and  mercy  of  Grod.  When  God's  people 
wiU  act  on  worldly  principles  and  go  in  the  world's 
ways,  they  must  expect  to  take  the  consequences. 
They  cannot  escape  because  they  are  the  Lord's. 
On  the  other  hand  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  they  should  be  chastened,  and  find  out  that 
the  transgression  of  God's  commands  can  bring 
with  it  nothing  but  sorrow.  Many  of  the  Lord's 
people  have  experienced  this.  Jacob,  and  Eli,  and 
David,  and  others,  indulged  **self "  in  one  form 
and  another,  and  they  all  came  to  grief  thereby. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  answer  a  fool  according 
to  his  folly,  and  take  a  man  upon  his  own  low 
ground  in  argument,  and  show  him  that  even  upon 
his  own  principles  he  is  wrong.  Perhaps  we  can 
do  no  better  now  than  act  on  this  plan  with  regard 
to  our  friend  who  thinks  he  is  so  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself 

And  first  of  all,  don't  think,  my  friend,  that  you 
and  I  have  not  some  common  standing  ground. 
We  have.  I  am  just  as  fond  of  "  No.  1 "  as  you 
are.  I  take  the  greatest  interest  in  him.  I  assure 
you  I  would  go  a  good  bit  out  of  my  way  to  serve 
him.  I  wouldn't  hurt  him  on  any  account  what- 
ever. I  am  always  thinking  of  his  true  interests, 
and  trying  to  help  him  up  when  he  is  going  up, 
and  to  pick  him  up  when  he  tumbles  down.  So 
we  have  at  any  rate  enough  in  common  to  make 
us  have  a  talk  together,  and  even  that  is  some- 
thing towards  understanding  one  another. 

And  what  is  more,  I  take  a  very  strbng  religious 
view  of  this  matter,  and  believe  that  God  intended 
every  man  to  take  great  care  of  all  the  real 
interests  of  No.  1 ;  and  that  No.  2,  and  3,  and  4, 
and  40,  and  400,  and  4,000,  must  come  only  in 
due  course  after  this  No.  1. 

But  the  point  on  which  you  and  I  will  probably 
join  issue  is  the  word  real.  What  is  a  real  interest? 
what  is  our  real  self?  what  is  No.  1  at  all?  I  dare 
say  you  would  be  very  much  astonished,  if  I  were 
to  say  to  you,  What  you  believe  to  be  yourself,  to 
be  No.  1,  is  not  really  so  at  all;  you  don't  even 
know  what  your  real  self  is.  However,  not  to 
enter  on  that  point  at  present,  I  shall  just  proceed 
to  show  you  why  this  selfishness  which  embodies 
itself  in  the  cry,  "  Every  man  for  himself,"  and 
"Take  care  of  No.  1,"  is  not  likely  to  come  to  any 
good,  but  very  certain  to  come  to  a  deal  of  harm. 

If  following  out  your  idea  of  those  words,  you 
are  for  getting  eveiything  for  yourself,  and  con- 
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suiting  only  your  own  ease  and  pleasure,  and  have 
no  sympathy  with  others,  then  mark  this  first  of 
all— you  are  unlike  Christ, 

Now  let  me  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  this  is  very 
serious.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  don't  care 
that  No.  1  should  go  to  heaven,  or  that  No.  1 
should  be  happy  for  ever  and  ever,  or  that  No.  1 
should  be  beautiful  and  rich  by-and-by,  with  a 
beauty  which  shall  never  fade,  and  a  wealth  which 
never  can  be  lost.  You  want  No.  1  to  have  a  share 
in  all  the  good  things  going  in  that  land  where 
Christ  shall  be  King.  "Well,  I  say,  if  you  want  all 
this,  you  must  become  like  Christ.  Christ  died  for 
you,  not  to  let  you  be  safely  selfish,  but  to  make 
jou  like  Himself.  He  so  lived  as  to  show  you  that 
there  was  a  nobler  "  self"  than  what  men  call  self. 
He  gave  'Rimself  up  for  us  all ;  He  His  own  self 
bare  our  sins  in  His  body  on  the  tree;  He  counted 
not  His  life  dear  unto  'Kimself;  He  sought  not 
His  own  glory;  He  lived  for  others;  He  found 
His  pleasure  in  helping  and  blessing  others ;  and 
He  expects  that  you  will  seek  to  be  like  Him. 
Indeed,  if  you  don't  get  like  Him,  you  will  never 
be  fit  for  living  in  that  blessed  land  where  He 
reigns. 

All  the  little  pleasures  which  you  used  to  make 
so  much  of,  you  would  not  now  care  for ;  all  the 
little  privations  and  pains  you  would  not  now 
feel ;  the  great  real  No.  Ij^the  No.  1  which  God 
made  to  have  to  do  with  eternal  things  (and  with 
things  here  only  as  preparatory  to  them),  has  now 
nothing;  you  made  it  as  unlike  Christ,  as  unfit  for 
heaven  as-  you  could>  and  if  you  were  admitted 
there,  you  would  be  miserable ;  you  would  be  so 
unlike  Christ,  and  so  unlike  all  the  people  there 
like  Him,  that  I  don't  think  you  could  ever  stay 


there ;  and  then  I  think  you  would  say  (thoiigli  it 
would  be  too  late  to  mend  the  matter)  that  you 
had  made  a  great  mistake — that  when  you  cried, 
"  Every  man  for  himself,'.'  you  were  not  for  yonr 
real  self  at  all;  that  with  all  your  selfishness  and 
miserableness,  you  never  really  took  care  of  No.  1. 

I  would  remind  you,  too,  that  in  your  sense  of 
taking  care  of  No.  1,  you  are  breaking  God'i  lavs* 
Now  no  man  can  break  God*s  law  without  suficring 
for  it;  and  any  man  who  willingly  and  deter- 
minately  makes  breaking  it  the  habit  of  his  life, 
must  expect  to  fare  accordingly.  St.  Paul  tells  us 
(Rom.  XV.  1)  that  "  we  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves ; "  and  one  of  the  signs  of  the  bad 
times  given  us  in  2  Tim.  iii.  2,  is  that  men  shall  be 
lovers  of  their  own  selves.  We  are  not  our  own, 
we  are  told,  we  are  bought  with  a  price,  and  there- 
fore must  glorify  God  with  our  bodies  and  spirits, 
which  are  His.  We  are  to  look,  not  every  man 
upon  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  upon  the 
things  of  others;  we  are  to  bear  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  laws  of  Christ. 

Now,  if  we  will  not  do  these  things,  but  think  of 
ourselves,  and  ourselves  alone,  or  of  ourselves  so 
chiefly  as  to  practic«.lly  exclude  all  others,  then 
we  are  breaking  God's  law — we  are  sinning  not 
only  against  the  instructions  He  has  given  us, 
but  against  the  whole  bent  of  His  nature.  His 
law  is  only  the  outcome  of  His  nature;  and  is 
it,  can  it  be  good  for  any  one  to  put  himself  into 
antagonism  with  God?  "No.  1"  will  soon  find 
that  it  will  come  off  second  best  in  a  trial  of  this 
kind.  Ah,  it  is  a  bad  taking  care  of  No.  1,  a 
poor  way  of  looking  after  its  interests,  to  bring 
it  into  conflict  with  God ! 


SCRIPTtJRE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL 'AND  HOMR 

SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Second  Series.    No.  15.  Chwst.    Pabt  XVIH.    Chbist  DEALnm  wrm 
iNDrv^iDUALS.     No.  1— The  Woman  ov  Samabu. 


Chapter  to  he  read — John  iv.  1—42. 
NTRODUCTION.  Ask  a  few  questions  upon 
our  Lord's  travels.  To  whom  did  He  come 
first?  How  did  His  own  people  receive 
Him  (John  i  11)?  Where  did  He  principally 
labour?  But  did  not  always  remain  in 
Galilee.  Made  several  journeys  to  and  from  Jeru- 
salem. Almost  every  journey  has  some  special 
incident  connected  with  it.  Always  tried  to  do  good 
on  His  way.  How  unlike  some  travellers — think 
only  of  selves  and  own  comfort.  Where  was  He  now 
going  (vcr.  3)  ?  By  means  of  a  map  show  His  route. 
Ask  about  the  Samaritans  and  their  worship  on 
Mount  Gcrizim,  and  tell  of  their  deadly  animosity 
to  the  Jews. 


I.  The  stobt.  (Bead  iv.  1—9.)  Describe  onr 
Lord's  journey  with  His  didciples;  on  foot— no  car- 
riage-roads ;  and  our  Lord  lived  in  poverty,  not  even 
mounted  on  an  ass  or  camel.  Midday  approaches ; 
sixth  hour  being  the  same  as  our  noon.  Sends  dis- 
ciples away — why  (ver.  8)  ?  Was  it  only  to  buy 
meat  ?  He  knew  who  would  be  coming,  and  wished 
to  talk  to  her  alone — confidentially.  Bemind  of 
great  heat  of  that  climate.  Where  did  Christ  sit  ? 
Read  Gen.  zzziil.  19,  for  account  of  the  purchase  of 
the  well  by  Jacob.  Christ  sat  "thus,"  or  as  a  tired 
man  would  sit — alone,  patiently  waiting  to  do  good. 
As  examples  of  women  coming  to  draw  water,  remind 
of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  16)  Rachel,  Jethro's  daughter, 
and    others.      Now   describe    the  woman  coming; 
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Christ  wishing  to  talk  to  her;  asks  for  water  to 
draw  her  into  a  conrersation ;  and  takes  the  things 
of  earth  to  teach  about  things  of  heayen-»i.e.,  teach 
by  a  parable. 

II.  The  lbssows.   (1)  T?ie  Uving  water,  (Bead  10— 
15.)    For  what  did  Christ  askP  why  did  she  express 
eurprise  ?  how  did  Christ  answer  her  (ver.  10)  ?  and 
what  water  does  He  speak  of  ?  did  the  woman  under- 
stand Him  (ver.  11)  ?  As  regards  the  well  being  deep, 
tell  the  children  that  it  still  exists ;  that  Mr.  McCheyne, 
a  Scotch  clergyman,  stooping  over,  let  his  Bible  fall  in 
accidentally,  thirty  years  ago :  impossible  to  recover 
it.     Show  the  veneration  with  which  Jacob  was  re- 
garded for  this  gift  seventeen  hundred  years  before ; 
the  woman  thought  no  one  could  be  able  to  give 
better  water  than  Jacob  had  given.  What  does  Christ 
say  about  the  living  water  (ver.  13,  14)  ?      What 
water  did  He  mean  ?  As  regards  this  water  of  life,  see 
John  vii.  38,  39,  to  show  that  He  alluded  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Now  work  out  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
like  water  (a)  It  cleanses.    The  children  will  tell  some 
of  the.  properties  of  water.    This  one  of  the  principal 
Show  how  the  Spirit  convinces  of  sin  (John  xvi.  8) ; 
cleanses  the  heart  from  sin  (Ps.  11.  11);  produces 
Christian    virtues    (Gal.    r.    22).     (5)    It    satisfies. 
Eemind    how  pure  water  is  really  the  best  of  all 
drinks — cooling,  pure,  unadulterated,  wholesome,  yet 
after'  darinking    soon  require   more ;    so  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  best,  because  author  of  aU  other  graces. 
Satisfies  the  soul.     Bemind  how  John  the  Baptist 
was  filled  with  Holy  Ghost  from  birth  (Luke  i.  15)  ; 
and  was  able  to  testify  to  Christ.     Stephen,  full  of 
Holy  Ghost,  did  great  wonders,  and,  particularly,  laid 
down  his  life  (Acts  vi.  5).     (c)  It  lasts.    What  does 
Christ  compare  jt  to  ?    Why  does  a  well  not  dry  up  ? 
What  dries  up  streams  in  summer  ?   Where  does  a 
well  draw  its  water  from?    Springs  below  surface 
not  affected  by  drought,  so  water  of  life  lasts.     Like 
river  rising  in  distant  mountains  gets  larger,  fed  by 
other  streams,  till  lost  in  ocean ;  so  this  stream,  at 
first  so  small,  scarcely  seen,  fed  by  means  of  grace, 
at  last  lost  in  eternity.    Apply  this  to  children.     All 
may  have  this  Holy   Spirit.     Given  in  answer  to 
prayer.     Is  as  free  as  water,  and  far  more  precious. 
Are  they  seeking  it  daily,  eagerly?  will  give  life 
which  shall  last  for  ever. 


(2)  SpirittMl  worship.  Let  the  chOdren  notice 
how  Christ  by  His  questions  showed  that  He  knew 
all  about  this  woman,  and  the  effect  produced 
upon  her.  She  recognised  in  Him  a  prophet. 
From  past  lessons  draw  out  the  nature  of  pro- 
phets as  inspired  teachers.  The  woman  defends  her 
own  religion.  Why  had  she  worshipped  on  Mount 
Gerizim  ?  Also  she  connected  her  worship  entirely 
with  a  particular  place.  From  our  Lord's  answer, 
show  the  true  nature  of  worship.  It  must  be  (a)  Tieart^ 
felt — t.e.,  in  spirit,  and  not  merely  in  sacrifices  and 
repetition  of  words,  (b)  Universal — i.e.,  no  longer 
confined  to  one  temple  or  place.  See  this  taught  in 
Stephen's  speech  (Acts  vii.  48).  (c)  Intelligent. 
The  Samaritans  could  give  no  account  of  their  wor- 
ship (ver.  22).  So  the  Athenians  worshipped  an 
"  unknown  God  "  (Acts  xvii.  23). 

Apply  this  to  the  children.  Ask  why  they  wor- 
ship ;  reminding  how  God,  being  a  Spirit,  knows  all 
the  motives  of  the  heart.  Where  they  worship ;  only 
at  church  or  everywhere — at  home,  in  private,  &a  ; 
how — i.e.,  with  lip-service  or  heart-worship.  Bemind 
of  our  Lord's  warning  (Mark  vii.  6,  7). 

III.  The  effect,  (c)  On  the  woman  (ver.  25). 
She  was  awakened — i.e.,  she  began  to  understand 
the  spiritual  truths.  Also,  she  was  convinced  (ver. 
29).  Ask  who  cried  "hosanna"  one  day,  and  "crucify" 
two  days  afterwards !  What  did  this  woman  do  ? 
whom  did  she  tell  about  Christ?  This  shows  she 
was  anxious  for  others.  What  an  example  to 
children.  Would  not  keep  good  news  about  a 
holiday,  and  so  on,  to  themselves — so  should  try  and 
spread  the  good  news  of  salvation  to  all.  (6)  On  the 
Samaritans.  (Eead  39—42).  They  were  anxious  to 
hear — ^pressed  Christ  to  stayT-listened — ^were  con- 
vinced— ^behoved.  See  what  good  one  conversatioa 
did. 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  Describe  the  situation  of  Samaria. 

2.  What  do  you  know  about  Jacob's  well  ? 

3.  What  were  the  two  great  topics  of  our  Lord's 
conversation  ? 

4.  Show  how  the  Holy  Spirit  is  like  water. 

5.  Describe  the  nature  of  true  worship. 

6.  What  was  the  result  of  the  conversation  ? 


THE    BREATH    OF    MORNING. 


FADING  beauty,  come  and  seek 
Fresh  roses  for  thy  palhd  cheek ; 
The  breath  of  morning  offers  thee 
liif e  from  the  mountain  and  the  sea. 
I  know  thou  wouldst  be  strong  and  fair, 
Then  rise  and  smell  the  morning  air. 


Hers  is  a  cup  of  pure  delight. 
Made  in  the  presses  of  the  night. 
By  breezes,  culling  as  they  pass 
New  fragrance  from  each  blade  of  grass. 
New  riches  for  the  poor  and  wise. 
Who  with  the  morning  choirs  arise. 
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Forsake  the  ball-room's  heated  aii% 
The  theatre's  unwholesome  glare. 
The  pleasures  of  the  midnight  meal. 
And  in  thy  chamber  early  kneel ; 
Compose  thy  soul  with  prayer  for  rest, 
The  Evening  Hymn  her  latest  guest. 


Awake,  and  dreams  behind  thee  cast. 
Kneel,  and  give  thanks  for  perils  past. 
And  when  thou  risest  from  thy  knee. 
Go,  taste  the  banquet  spread  for  thee. 
With  pity  for  the  pllowed  head 
To  mom's  surpassing  glories  dead  I 


ONE    LIFE    ONLY. 

BY  P.  M.  P.   SKENI^  AUTHOR  OP  "  TRIBD,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 
NA  DYSAET,  a  few  weeks 
later,  was  standing  at  the 
window    of  the    drawing- 
room  in  Yale  House,  look- 
ing with  a  wistful  anxious 
gaze    down     the    avenue. 
She  had  arrived  at  home 
two  or  three  days  previously 
Elizabeth  and  Miss  Chrubbe, 
the    whole  of  the    tedious 
ih  had  been  much  retarded 
;es  of  the  invalid,  her<fnind 
itirely    occupied    with    the 

„„ 3h  had  been  raised  in  it  by 

the  letter  she  had  received  from  Miss  Amherst  the 
night  before  her  departure^  from  Cannes. 

The  one  question  which  she  debated  with  herself 
perpetually  was  simply  this — was  she  or  was  she  not 
to  reveal  to  Humphrey  Atherstone  the  contents  of 
that  letter,  of  which,  like  Miss  Amherst  herself,  she 
believed  him  to  be  entirely  Ignorant?  Would  Una 
Dysart  have  hesitated  on  this  point  one  single 
moment  had  she  been  even  now  steadfast  in  the 
resolution  she  had  formerly  taken,  to  make  her  one 
only  life  pure  and  true  and  noble  P  It  was  very  dear 
that  truth  and  justice  alike  required  of  her  to  make 
known  to  him  at  once  the  facts  which  she  imagined 
he  could  learn  from  no  other  source;  but  in  the 
hour  when  by  the  dim  twilight  sea  she  had  succumbed 
to  the  mighty  power  of  the  love  she  bore  him,  and 
resolved  to  give  her  life  to  him  at  any  cost,  she  had 
in  truth  taken  that  love  for  the  law  of  her  being, 
instead  of  the  perfect  righteousness,  which  to  seek 
first  of  all  is  to  worship  God. 

And  now,  although  she  knew  that  to  conceal  the 
truth  was  to  rob  Edward  Atherstone  of  his  just  due, 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  inflict  on  Humphrey 
the  bitter  pain  she  felt  it  would  cause  him  to  have 
to  deliver  up  the  beloved  home  of  his  ancestors,  and 
the  people  whom  he  had  cherished  with  a  brother's 
care,  to  the  dishonoured  hands  of  the  base  cruel  man 
whom  his  own  forbearance  alone  had  saved  from  a 
convict  prison.  Una  was  also  well  aware  that  if  she 
revealed  the  fatal  secret,  which  had  become  known  to 
her  she  would  sound  the  death-knell  of  all  hope  of  hap- 


piness in  this  world  for  ^ther  him  or  herself.  He 
would  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  ask  her  to  be  lus 
wife;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  her  gnardianB* 
consent  if  he  did ;  and  to  consign  him  as  well  as  herself 
to  Uie  hopeless  misery  of  a  final  separation  was  mora 
than,  in  her  present  uncontrolled  weakness,  she  could 
endure  even  to  think  of.  Were  she  happily  married  to 
him,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  her 
whether  they  were  rich  or  poor,  and  her  own  htUe 
fortune  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  uy 
actual  pecuniary  difficulty,  so  that  if  the  secret  tW 
transpired  it  would  not  be  to  eitlier  of  them  the 
dreadful  evil  which  it  new  appeared;  and  so  at  last 
Una  Dysart  settled  into  a  compromise  with  her  ooi- 
science,  and  resolved  that,  at  least  ttntil  she  vas 
Humphrey  Atherstone'a  wife,  she  would  say  nothing 
whatever  to  any  human  being  of  the  fatal  knowledge 
she  had  acquired,  and  the  letter  written  with  eo 
solemn  a  purpose  from  the  very  brink  of  the  gnre 
should  be  hidden  away  and  forgotten — ^if  she  could 
forget  it— even  by  herself. 

Thus  Una  Dysart  yielded  to  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion she  had  ever  known ;  and  yet  behind  all  the 
sophistries,  all  the  false  reasonings  with  which  she 
strove  to  deaden  her  sense  of  right,  that  divine 
instinct  never  really  slept  which  the  God  of  Truth  has 
planted  in  every  living  soul,  there  to  vindicate  the 
sovereignity  of  justice  and  righteous  dealing  against 
the  subtlest  casuistry  that  ever  sought  to  obscure 
the  claims  of  their  immaculate  purity.  She  was 
restless  and  uneasy,  vaguely  dissatisfied  with  her- 
self, and  making  not  even  an  effort  to  control  the 
passionate  longing  she  felt  to  see  once  more  the 
man  who  had  become  her  all.  She  never  doubted 
for  a  single  moment  that  their  very  first  meeting 
wodld  settle  their  marriage  and  bind  her  to  him  for 
life.  It  was  true  that,  as  matters  stood  at  present,  she 
had  distinctly  refused  him,  and  had  never  revoked  that 
refusal,  and  therefore  it  was  quite  open  to  him  if 
he  pleased  to  make  no  further  attempt  to  win  her; 
but  his  manner  to  her  on  the  night  of  her  father's 
death  had  satisfied  her  that  he  would  never  rest  till 
he  had  induced  her  to  give  up  the  scruples  whidi 
alone  stood  between  them,  and  as  she  had  already 
done  so  in  her  heart,  it  needed  but  thftt  they  should 
meet  for  all  uncertainty  to  be  at  an  end. 
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It  was  for  Humphrey  Atherstone  that  Una  was 
watching  now,  as  she  stood  at  the  window  with 
straining  wide  open  eyes  and  beating  heart.  She 
had  not  seen  him  since  her  return,  but  she  knew 
it  was  no  fault  of  his.  The  only  visitor  whom 
Lady  Elizabeth  Molyneux  had.  received  as  yet  was 
Mrs.  Northcote,  who  had  called  upon  her  the  previous 
day,  and  who,  having  asked  to  see  her  alone,  had 
been  closeted  with  her  for  at  least  an  hour.  Una 
had  been  somewhat  disquieted  by  this  proceeding,  as 
she  had  very  little  doubt  that  Mrs.  Northcote  was 
seeking  to  prejudice  her  aunt  against  Atherstone; 
but  she  relied  upon  Mr.  Gunliffe's  support  to  carry 
her  marriage  through  in  spite  of  any  opposition 
whch  might  be  raised  by  her  other  guardians,  and 
as  her  aunt  made  no  remark,  she  trusted  that  any 
charges  Mrs.  Northcote  might  have  brought  against 
him  had  failed  to  take  deep  root  in  her  mind ;  and 
then  she  trusted  Lady  Elizabeth  would  see  him,  for 
Una  felt  sure  he  would  come  so  soon  as  he  heard  of 
their  arrival,  and  to  her  partial  love  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  any  one  could  look  on  his  noble  face  and 
fail  to  trust  him ;  so  she  had  shaken  off  her  fears, 
and  had  begun  the  day  before  to  watch  for  him,  as 
she  was  watching  now. 

But  a  great  disappointment  had  awaited  her  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  for  Miss  Gmbbe  had  suddenly 
come  to  her  room,  and  with  a  peculiarly  disagree- 
able smile,  requested  her  to  take  her  place  in  driving 
out  with  Lady  Elizabeth  that  afternoon,  as  she 
herself  would.be  oocupied  in  the  house. 

"  But  I  particularly  wish  to  remain  at  home  myself 
to-day,"  Una  had  said,  for  she  believed  she  would  be 
very  likely  to  miss  Atherstone's  visit  if  she  went  out. 
"  I  oonclade  you  do  not  wish  her  ladyship  to  be 
deprived  of  the  exercise  which  is  so  essential  to  her 
health,"  said  Miss  Grubbe,  with  a  malevoleiit  glance 
of  her  small  cunning  eyes  towards  -Una,  whom  she 
secrefiy  detested,  partly  because  she  was  jealous  of 
her  position  in  the  house,  partly  because  she  was 
young  and  bright,  and  possessed  of  many  a  charm  to 
which  Miss  Grubbe  in  her  best  days  ooold  never 
have  aspired. 

"  You  know  I  do  not.  Miss  Gmbbe,"  said  Una, 
*'but  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
go  as  usual.  Why  should  there  be  any  change  just 
this  one  day,  when  I  so  particularly  wish  to  stay 
at  home?" 

"  Because  it  suits  her  ladyship's  convenience  and 
mine  that  you  should  go.  Miss  Dysart;  if  yeu  do  not, 
your  aunt  will  lose  her  drive." 

Poor  Una  said  no  more,  and  went  patiently 
through  the  dull  monotonous  drive,  which  Lady 
Elizabeth  made  distinctly  longer  than  usual,  and 
when  she  came  home  her  worst  fears  were  realised, 
for  Miss  Grubbe  came  forward  into  the  hall  to  receive 
her  lady,  and  at  once  drew  her  attention  to  Ather- 
Btone*8  card,  which  lay  on  the  oak  table.  '*  You  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  gentleman  asked  for 


Miss  Dysart,  and  not  for  your  ladyship,  and  that  he 
said  lie  should  call  again  tp-morrow." 

Lady  Elizabeth  tossed  the  card  aside  with  a  con- 
temptuous gesture,  but  made  no  remark,  and  Una 
determined  that  even  if  Miss  Grubbe  refused  to 
drive  again  the  next  day,  she  would  not  leave  the 
house. 

Nothing  further  had  been  said  to  her,  howerer, 
and  on  this  afternoon  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  aunt  and  her  companion  depart  for  theii 
drive  at  the  usual  hour,  leaving  her  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  we  find  her  waiting  for  him 
she  so  longed  to  see.  She  leant  against  the  side 
of  the  window,  watching,  watching,  and  slowlj  the 
moments  dropped  away,  till  suddenly  a  turn  in  the 
avenue  brought  into  view  the  figure  she  so  pined  to 
see.  She  started,  and  her  heart  beat  almost  to  snf  o- 
cation.  He  could  not  see  her  where  she  stood,  and 
she  watched  him  as  he  came  on  towards  the  door; 
his  firm  step  ringing  bn  the  gravel,  his  dark  eyes 
eagerly  scanning  the  house.  She  noticed  that  he 
looked  ill  and  worn,  and  that  Ids  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  suffering  which  she  longed  to  efface  bj 
her  own  care  and  tenderness.  He  reached  the  door, 
and  the  bell  echoed  with  a  sharp  reverberating  sonnd 
through  the  haU.  Una  trembled  with  agitation  ao 
that  she  could  not  stand,  and  she  dropped  into  % 
chair,  listening  intently  for  his  step  coming  towards 
her;  she  heard  the  servant  go  to  the  door,  and  a  fev 
words  spoken,  a  brief  delay,  and  then  the  door 
closed ;  now — now  he  would  come ;  she  could  ecaroelj 
hear  for  the  beating  of  her  heart ;  yet  surely  no  steps 
were  coming  this  way! — she  heard  the  servant  go  back 
to  his  own  part  of  the  house,  then  a  rapid  footfall 
going  away  from  the  outer  door.  With  a  cry  of  an- 
guish and  dismay  she  flew  to  the  window — ^yes,  it  vas 
but  too  true,  the  tall  stately  figure  was  just  disap- 
pearing among  the  trees ;  Atherstone  was  hastening 
away  with  a  quick  haughty  tread.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
She  rang  the  bell,  and  stood  shivering  with  impatience 
and  misery  until  the  servant  came.  "  Why  was  Jir. 
Atherstone  not  admitted?"  exclaimed  Una;  "yoa 
knew  I  was  at  home." 

"  Miss  Grubbe  brought  me  orders  from  my  ladr. 
ma'am,  that  if  Mr.  Atherstone  called  I  was  to  say 
neither  you  nor  her  ladyship  could  see  him,**  replied 
the  servant,  calmly. 

Una  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  aa  if  unable  to 
take  in  the  sense  of  his  words,  and  then  making  him 
a  sign  to  leave  the  room,  she  Bunk  into  a  chair* 
completely  overwhelmed. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
For  the  first  few  minute»  after  her  bitter  disap- 
pointment Una  felt  too  stunned  and  wretched  to 
be  able  to  collect  her  thoughts ;  bat  very  soon  a 
passionate  indignation  took  the  plaoe  of  every  other 
feeling.  She  was  naturally  gentle  and  sweet-tempered 
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but  her  whole  nature  was  disorganised  at  this  time, 
under  the  influence  of  the  one  dominant  affection 
which  had  taken  such  entire  possession  of  her.  She 
started  to  her  feet  with  flashing  eyes  and  burning 
cheeks,  as  she  heard  Ladj  Elizabeth's  carriage  drive 
to  the  door.  *'  What  right/'  she  asked  herself,  "had 
her  aunt  to  treat  either  herself  or  Humphrey  Ather- 
stone  in  this  insulting  manner?  she  would  go  at 
oDoe  and  tell  her  that  she  would  not  submit  to  it.  It 
was  no  light  matter  for  her ;  it  was  her  Texy  life ;  and 
she  would  not  let  her  whole  hopes  of  happiness  be 
trampled  in  the  dust  to  gratify  the  prerjudices  of 
either  Lady  Elizabeth  or  Mrs.  Northoote ! "  So,  without 
waiting  another  moment,  she  sped  away  through 
the  long  corridors  till  she  reached  her  aunt's  boudoir, 
and,  giving  a  hasty  knock,  opened  the  door  at  once 
and  went  in.  Lady  Elizabeth,  a  faded,  irritable- 
looking  elderly  woman,  with  small  features  and  a 
weak,  undecided  expression,  was  reclining  on  the  sofa, 
while  Miss  Qrubbe,  her  tall  thin  figure  bent  at  a 
most  uncomfortable  angle,  was  obsequiously  en- 
gaged in  exchanging  the  lady's  boots  for  her  Tclvet 
slippers.  Straight  up  to  the  sofa  walked  Una  Dysart, 
her  great  brown  eyes  blazing  with  unwonted  fire,  and 
a  scarlet  flush  on  her^air  young  face. 

'*  Lady  Elizabeth,  I  wish  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  treatment  Mr.  Atherstone  has  received  at  this 
house ;  he  is  my  friend  and  my  father's  friend,  and 
I  was  at  home  and  wished  to  see  him ;  why  was  he 
not  admitted  P" 

"Because  ho  is  a  suspicious  character,  and  an 
objectionable  acquaintance  for  you." 

"Aunt,  it  is  perfectly  false!"  said  Una,  with 
much  agitation;  "  he  is  a  true  and  noble  gentleman, 
who  has  been  cruelly  maligned/' 

"  Tou  are  not  a  proper  judge  of  the  matter,  Una." 
"But  my  father  wa8»"   she  exclaimed;   "if  he 
thought  Mr.  Atherstone  a  suitable  friend  for  me,  who 
shall  dare  to  gainsay  it?" 

"  I  do/'  fi^d  Lady  Elizabeth,  angrily ;  "  I  am  your 
chief  guardian  now,  and  I  shall  not  allow  yon  to  be 
exposed  to  the  att<»itions  of  such  a  man." 

''It  is  painful  to  see  what  an  evil  influence  he 
already  exercises  over  Miss  Dysart,"  said  Miss 
Grnbbe,  in  her'sleek  voice,  "or  she  could  never  speak 
so  to  yow,  my  lady/* 

''Ah,  yes,  indeed!"  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  im- 
mediately assuming  an  izgured  air,  "your  conduct  is 
most  reprehensible,  Una;  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
thiB." 

"  Aunt  Elizabeth,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
cLoing !"  said  Una^  clasping  her  hands  tightly  together 
in  lier  bitter  pain,  while  burning  tears  rushiad  to  her 
eyes,  "  but  I  cannot  bear  it ;  I  must  and  will  see 
liim!" 

"Oh,  my  dear  lady!"  exclaimed  Miss  Grubbe, 
*'  this  frightful  scene  will  be  quite  too  much  for  your 
<ielicate  nerves ;  let  me  bathe  your  head  with  eau- 
<ie-cologne,  I  fear  it  throbs  dreadfully.     Ah,  yes. 


indeed!  and  I  am  sure  your  pulse  is  agitated.  Let 
me  entreat  you  to  retire,  Miss  Dysart, 'you  have 
done  harm  enough  already."  ^ 

"Yes,  go,  Una,  go!"  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  "I  fear 
I  shall  faint;"  and  she  sank  back  on  her  pillows. 

"  Aunt,"  said  Una,  with  a  sob  in  her  voice,  '*  let 
me  say  one  word." 

"Stop!"  exclaimed  Miss  Grubbe,  flinging  out  her 
arm  theatrically,  "  I  wHl  defend  my  lady's  life  and 
health  at  any  cost;  her  sensitive  frame  is  already,  I 
fear,  severely  ii\jured  by  the  violence  done  to  her 
nervous  system,  and  I  take  u}>on  myself — I,  her 
poor  but  faithful  frjfind — ^to  desire  that  you  leave 
the  room." 

"Dear  Miss'  Grnbbe,  you  are  right/'  gasped  the 
lady,  who  showed  not  the  smallest  symptom  of  faint- 
ness ;  and  Una,  with  heaving  breast,  turned  and  walked 
away.  She  carried  her  greuoetui  little  head  haughtily 
enough  so  long  as  she  remained  in  her  aunt's  room, 
but  no  sooner  had  she  reached  her  own,  and  bolted 
the  door  to  ovoid  intrusion,  than  she  flung  herself 
down  on  the  couch  and  gave  way  to  a  passionate 
burst  of  tears,  such  as  never  had  rained  from  her 
eyes  before.  She  felt  as  if  her  very  heart  was 
breaking,  she  was  so  helpless,  so  desolate  now,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  her  fate,  and  everything  was  turning 
against  her.  She  saw  that  it  was  quite  in  the 
power  of  these  two  women — ^the  one  silly  and  easUy 
led,  the  other  artful  and  deeply  scheming — to  ruin 
her  whole  hope  of  happiness  in  this  world.  It 
was  certain  that  Atherstone  would  consider  the 
<iiatwiii»l  he  had  received  as  an  intimation  that  she 
meant  to  hold  by  her  refusal,  and  would  not  so  much 
as  see  him ;  and  dearly  as  she  knew  he  loved  her,  he 
was  too  proud  a  man  to  brook  a  second  insult  such 
as  virtually  had  met  him  at  her  door  that  day. 
How  was  he  ever  to  know  that  all  the  whUe  her 
very  heart  had  been  crying  out  to  him  to  come  to 
her — ^that  she  loved  him  better  than  all  on  earth — 
better^— though  she  would  not  admit  it  to  herself, 
even  than  duty?  If  he  never  knew  it,  this  day  had 
perhaps  severed  them  for  ever !  Yet  there  was  no 
way  in  which,  under  the  circumstances,  she  could 
communicate  with  him.  Could  she  write  to  Mr. 
Cunliffe,  and  aak  him  to  help  her  ?  No,  her  delicacy 
revolted  against  the  very  idea  of  such  a  step.  It  was, 
of  course,  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Ather- 
stone did  not  intend  to  ask  her  again  to  be  his  wife, 
and  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  she  should 
take  the  initiative  herself  in  the  smallest  degree. 
She  could  see  no  ray  of  light  in  her  difficulty,  and 
every  sort  of  gloomy  foreboding  surged  in  upon  her 
sinking  heart.  Perhaps  she  was  to  have  a  fate  like 
poor  Miss  Amherst,  whose  cruel  friends  had  stood 
between  her  and  her  happiness  in  early  youth ;  then 
not  all  the  sacrifice  and  anguish  of  her  life  could 
suffice  to  wiu/  her  back  one  golden  gleam  from  the 
light  of  love  that  had  shone  around  her  once  !  Nor 
was  it  for  herself  alone  poor  Una  wept  those  bitter 
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tears,  but  for  Bim  wliom  she  loved  bo  well ;  she  had 
a  sure  instinct  that  he  was  suffering  cruelly.  He  had 
so  long  been  sad  and  lonely,  living  a  joyless  existence, 
with  none  to  cheer  him,  till  she  had  filled  his  life 
with  one  bright  hope,  which  he  had  given  up  all  his 
former  plans  to  win,  and  now,  when  he  came  to  claim 
at  least  her  promised  sympathy,  she  shut  her  door 
against  him  without  so  much  as  a  word  of  explanation. 

It  pierced  her  tender  heart  with  an  almost  unen- 
durable pang  to  know  that  she  must  seem  so  cold 
and  cruel  to  him,  for  whose  welfare  she  would  have 
been  content  to  die;  and  so  the  poor  child  lay  like 
a  flower  beaten  down  by  the  tempest,  struggling 
under  her  load  of  pain,  and  feeling  as  if  she  never 
cared  to  lift  up  her  head  again.  But  she  was  young: 
and  at  her  age  no  weight  of  care  can  altogether  quell 
the  up-springing  waters  of  the  fountain  of  hope.  She 
was  yet  far  from  the  time  when  it  is  possible  for  a 
human  spirit  to  look  round  upon  the  earth  in 
helpless  desolation,  and  see  no  faintest  gleam  of 
consolation,  save  in  the  pale  mysterious  light  that 
shines  through  the  gate  of  the  distant  tomb. 

Gradually  Una  began  to  say  to  herself  that  all 
could  not  be  lost  thus  suddenly,  thus  miserably;  it 
must  be  that  somehow  they  should  lAeet  again, 
living  as  they  did  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
one  glance  into  her  face  would  surely  show  him  that 
she  was  neither  cold  nor  false  to  him.  They  might 
meet  out  of  doors — ^that  was  her  best  hope — ^in  the 
village  perhaps,  or  at  the  Eagles'  Nest,  which,  to 
please  her  in  their  last  happy  days,  he  had  made 
accessible  by  a  good  and  easy  road.  Oh,  it  must  be 
that  she  would  see  him  soon!  This  miserable  day  was 
near  its  dose,  and  to-morrow  the  sun  would  rise  with 
golden  possibility  in  ite  coming  hours.  So  at  last 
Una  roee,  and  bathed  the  poor  bright  eyes,  now  dim 
and  sad — which  her  father  used  to  call  his  household 
stars — and  tried  to  go  patiently  through  the  rest  of 
day  as  best  she  might. 

And  the  sun  did  rise  no  doubt  next  morning,  only 
it  would  have  been  quite  possible  to  feel  rather  scei>- 
tical  on  the  sulject,  for  it  was  hidden  behind  im- 
penetrable clouds,  and  it  poured  of  rain  incessantly 
the  whole  day  long.  Poor  Una !  how  wistfully  she 
looked  upon  the  soaking  muddy  roads,  and  felt  even 
if  it  were  possible  for  her  to  venture  out  on  them, 
there  could  be  no  chance  of  meeting  Atherstone. 
Inside  the  house  the  atmosphere  was  quite  as  cheer- 
less as  it  was  outside ;  no  allusion  wae  made  by  any 
one  to  the  scene  of  the  day  before;  but  Lady  Elizabeth 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  coldness,  and  Miss 
Grubbe  went  about  with  a  lurking  smile  of  triumph 
on  her  sharp  disagreeable  face,  which  Una  felt  au- 
gured ill  for  her  future.  Next  day,  however,  was 
bright  and  sunny,  and  like  a  bird  released  from  ite 
cage  Una  made  her  escape  from  the  house  as  early  as 
she  could,  and  soon  was  walking  with  her  light  step 
down  the  village,  greeting^  the  poor  people  with  her 
charming  smile,  and  receiving  a  hearty  welcome 


wherever  she  went;  but  not  a  glimpse  did  she  gain 
of  Atherstene,  nor  did  abe  hear  a  single  werd  con- 
cerning him,  for  she  had  not  the  courage  to  name 
him,  and  the  villagers  were  so  entirely  engrossed 
with  another  subject^  that  they  seemed  unable  to 
talk  to  her  of  anytiiing  else ;  the  one  theme  on  which 
they  aU  expatiated  with  the  greatest  interest  was 
the  goodness  of  theix  new  clergyman,  Mr.  Trafford — 
there  was  no  limit  to  what  they  had  to  toll  of  his 
self-denying  life  and  his  wonderful  kindness  to  them- 
selves, till  Una»  with  her  whole  heart  full  of  another 
name,  grew  weazy  of  hearing  the  sound  of  his^ 
and,  sadly  dispirited,  returned  home.  She  believed 
her  chances  of  seeing  Atherstone  were  at  an  end  for 
that  day  at  leaat,  so  that  when  ker  aunt  asked  her  to 
drive  with  her  in  the  afternoon,  she  assented,  caring 
very  little  what  she  did,  and  understanding  quite 
well,  as  Miss  Qmbbe  was  going  too,  and  ^e^jraa  not 
really  required,  that  the  ol:ject  of  the<^^  ladies 
was  simply  to  prevent  the  least  risk  of  t^€t  aoetng 
Atherstone  if  he  should  call  again.  "  Bn^  lie  will 
not  do  that,"  she  said  to  herself  with  a  iMirf  sigh ; 
"  never  more  perhaps— never  more !" 

They  went  out  in  an  open  carriage,  and  drove 
slowly  along  the  most  sheltered  road  for  a  fev 
miles,  Una  striving  to  speak  pleasantly  to  her 
aunt,  for  her  gentle  nature  could  retain  no  ran- 
cour, and  when  she  was  met  by  sUence  or  short 
replies,  turning  away  her  head  to  look  over  the  well- 
known  fields,  that  she  might  avoid  meeting  the  hard 
malevolent  ^es  of  Miss  Orubbe  staring  at  her  from 
the  opposite  seat  They  were  returning  home,  and 
the  carriage  was  ;rolling  swiftly  along  the  road 
towards  the  gate  of  Yale  House,  when  suddenly 
Una's  heart  gave  a  bound,  and  a  light  of  joy  flashed 
into  her  eyes,  which  served  as  a  very  speedy  xerela- 
tion  to  the  astute  Miss  Grubbe.  She  had  seen 
Humphrey  Atherstone  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro  in 
front  of  the  gato,  and  scarcely  had  she  realised  that 
it  was  indeed  himself  when  the  carriage  stopped, 
while  the  coachman  hailed  the  lodge-keeper,  and  in 
that  instant  Atherstone  had  sprung  to  her  side.  Her 
hand  was  in  his  almost  before  sheknew^  what  she 
was  doing,  while,  lifting,  his  hat  apologetically  to  her 
aunt,  he  said,  "  Pardon  me  for  detaining  yon,  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  let  me  say  just  one  word  to  700."" 

Lady  Elizabeth  looked  round  startled,  tad  Unas 
natural  instinct  of  courtesy  prompted  her  to  name 
them  to  each  other,  but  the  next  instant  Atherstoae 
had  said  words  which  made  her  forget  all  oonvn- 
tional  proprieties. 

''Miss  Pysart,  1  could  not  finally  qnafe  Bngkad 
without  taking  leave  of  you,  in  spito  of  yovr  ref oai 
to  see  me.* 

"Quit  England!"  she  exclaimed,  ^'oh,  where  aiv 
you  going?" 

"  To  Australiar-I  start  to-night" 

Una's  face  grew  whito  as  the  driven  snow,  and  let 
trembling  lips  could  scarce  artioulate.    "  TVhy '* 
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she  began,  but  Hiss  Grubbe  Tehemently  broke  in — 
"  My  lady,  my  lady!  will  you  not  order  the  coach- 
man to  dxire  on  instantly  ?  Independent  of  everything 
else,  lb  will  kill  you  to  sit  here  in  the  cold  wind." 

"  Tea,  yes  1  *'  extHaiaied  hadj  Elisabeth ;  **  drive  on, 
coachman,  at  once.'* 

The  man  obeyed,  and  the  horses  started  forward. 
Atherstone  still  held  Una's  hand  idasped  in  his  own, 
but  they  were  torn  apart,  whUe  he  had  to  spring 
back  to  avoid  being  knocked  down  by  the  wheel. 


Almost  desperate,.  Una  stretched  her  hands  out  to 
him,  exclaiming,  "  Oh«  when  will  you  come  back?" 
and  she  had  just  time  to  hear  his  brief  sad  answer, 
"Probably  never!"  when  the  carriage  dashed  through 
the  gates,  which  dosed  behind  it  with  a  harsh  grating 
noise^  and  she  was  borne  away  from  the  sight  of  his 
beloved  face  with  the  cruel  fiat  ringing  in  her  ears, 
which  told  her  that  perhaps  she  might  look  on  it  no 
more  for  ever. 

{Tq  be  cofMwvted.) 


"ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS/' 


BT  TH01CA8  ARCHZB. 


XI.  — IN    THE  KINGDOM. 

Buoh  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven;" 
and  "whosoever  doeth  it  onto  the  least 
of  these  little  ones,  doeth  it  unto  Me." 
Surely  there  is  no  need  to  comment 
again  on  these  sayings  of  Him  who,  in 
His  infinite  childlikeness,  knew  what  must  be 
the  characceristics  of  His  subjects,  and  declared 
plainly  that  whosoever  shoidd  enter  into  the 
kingdom  must  become  as  a  little  ohild.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  those  who  are  within  that 
kingdom,  or  expect  to  qualify  themselves  for  it» 
must  learn  something  of  the  Divine  sympathy 
with  whioh  Obrist  took  the  babes  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  them.  Thank  Gk>d  that  there  is  so  much 
of  it  in  this  great  sofiering  dty,  and  that  on  every 
hand  we  see  efforts  made  for  the  rescue,  the  relief, 
and  the  nurture  of  sick  and  delicate  children. 
Would  that  these  efforts  could  relieve  us  from  the 
terrible  sights  that  should  make  us  shudder  as  we 
pass  through  its  tumultuous  streets,  and  witness 
the  suffering,  the  depravity,  and  the  want,  that 
comes  of  neglecting  the  ory  of  the  little  ones,  and 
of  those  who  would  bring  them  to  be  healed  and 
sanctified. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  asked  you  to  go  with  me 
to  Ratcliff,  to  see  the  forty  tiny  beds  ranged  in  the 
rooms  of  that  old  saii'maker's  warehouse  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  There  is  something  about  this  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eastern  London  that  keeps  us 
lingering  there  yet;  something  that  may  well 
remind  us  of  that  star  which  shone  above  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem  where  the  Babe  lay.  The 
glory  of  the  heavenly  light  has  led  wise  men  and 
women  to  see  how,  in  reverence  for  the  childlike- 
ness,  they  may  work  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom,  and  those  who  enter  upon  this  labour 
of  love,  begin — without  observation — to  find  what 
that  kingdom  really  is,  and  to  realise  more  of  its 
meaning  in  their  own  hearts. 

To  the  cradle  in  a  manger  the  wise  men  of  old 
went  to  offer  gifts.    To  a  cradle  I  would  ask  you 


to  go  with  me  to-day;  to  a  whole  homeful  of 
cribs ;  which  is  known  by  a  word  that  means  crib 
and  manger  and  oradle  all  in  one — "The  Creche." 

There  is  something,  as  it  seems  to  me,  appro- 
priate in  this  French  word  to  the  broad  ^hororgh- 
fare  (so  like  one  of  the  outer  boulevards  of  Pari») 
out  of  whioh  we  turn  when  we  have  walked  a 
score  or  two  of  yards  from  the  Stepney  Station, 
or  where  some  other  visitors  alight  from  the  big 
yellow  tramway  oar  running  from  Aldgate  to 
Stepney  Causeway.  The  Causeway  itself  is  a 
clean  quiet  street,  and  is  so  well-known  that  the 
first  passer-by  can  point  it  out  to  you,  while,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  can't  quite  master  the 
crunch  of  the  French  word,  they  know  well 
enough  what  you  mean  when  you  ask  for  the 
**  babies'  home,"  or  for  "  Mrs.  Hilton's  nursery." 
The  home  itself  is  but  a  baby  institution,  for  it  is 
only  three  years  old,  but  it  might  be  a  very 
Methuselah  if  it  were  to  be  judged  by  the  tender 
loving  care  it  has  developed  and  the  good  it  has 
effected,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  forty  sucklings 
who  are  lying  in  their  neat  little  wire  cots  up- 
stairs Uke  80  many  human  fledglings  in  patent 
safety  cages,  and  for  the  forty  who  are  sprawling 
and  toddling  about  in  the  lower  nursery,  or  the 
contingent  who  are  singing  a  mighty  chorus  of 
open  vowels  on  the  ground-floor ;  but  also  in  the 
hopeful  aid  and  tender  sympathy  it  has  conveyed 
to  the  toiling  mothers  who  leave  their  little  ones 
here  each  morning  when  they  go  out  to  earn  their 
daily  bread,  and  fetch  them  again  at  night,  know- 
ing that  they  are  fresh  and  clean,  and  have  been 
duly  nursed  and  fed,  and  put  to  sleep,  and  had 
their  share  of  petting  and  of  play. 

The  sound  of  the  forty  singing  like  one  is  not 
perceptible  as  we  approach  the  house,  which,  with 
its  large  high  windows  open  to  the  soft  warm  air, 
lies  very  still  and  quiet.  The  wire  blinds  to  the 
windows  near  the  street  bear  the  name  of  the 
institution,  and  over  the  doorway  is  inscribed  the 
&ct  that  the  Princess  Christian  has  become  the 
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patroness  of  this  charity,  which  appeals  to  all 
young  mothers,  and  to  every  woman  who  acknow- 
ledges the  true  womanly  love  for  children.  Each 
day,  from  twelve  to  four  o'clock,  visitors  are 
welcomed,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  closing 
hoar  is  two  o'clock,  as,  even  in  some  of  the  factories 
down  east,  the  half-holiday  is  observed,  and  poor 
women  working  at  bottle-warehonses  and  other 
places  have  the  happiness  of  taking  home  their 
little  ones  and  keeping  them  to  themselves  till  the 
following  Monday  morning.  Do  you  feel  inclined 
to  question  whether  these  poor  toilwom  women 
appreciate  this  privilege?  Are  you  ready  to 
indulge  in  a  cynical  fear*  that  they  would  rather 
forego  the  claim  that  they  are  expected  to  assert  P 
Believe  me  you  are  wrong.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  encouraging  results  of  the  tender  care 
bestowed  upon  these  babes  of  poveity  is  that  of 
sustaining  maternal  love,  and  beautifying  even 
the  few  hours  of  rest  and  family  reunion  in  the 
squalid  rooms  where  the  child  is  taken  with  a 
sense  of  hope  and  pride  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  day.  Early  each'  morning  the  little  creatures 
are  brought,  ofben  in  scanty  dothing,  sometimes 
shoeless,  mostly  with  a  ready  appetite  for  break* 
fast.  Then  the  business  of  matron  and  nurses 
begins.  But,  come,  let  us  go  in  with  the  children, 
and  see  the  very  first  of  it,  as  women,  poorly 
clad,  coarse  of  feature,  and  with  the  lines  of  care, 
and  too  frequently  with  the  marks  of*  dissipation 
and  of  blows  upon  their  faoes,  oome  in  one  by 
one  and  leave  their  little  living  bundles,  not  with- 
out a  certain  wistful  softened  expression  and  an 
occasional  lingering  loving  look. 

The  house— stay,  there  &re  actually  three  houses, 
knocked  into  6n6  so  as  to  secure  a  suite  of -roome 
on  each  floor — is  as  clean  as  the  proverbial  new 
pin ;  and  as  we  ascend  the  short  flights  •f  stairs, 
there  is  a  sense  of  lightness  and  airiness  which  is 
quite  remarkable  in  such  a  place,  and  is  by  some 
strange  freak  of  fimcy  associated  with  the  notion 
of  a  big  pleasant  aviary— -a  notion  which  is 
strengthened  by  our  coming  suddenly  into  the 
nursery  on  the  first-floor,  and  noting  as  the  most 
prominent  object  of  omam^it  a  lai^  cage  con- 
taining some  sleek  and  silken  doves,  placed  on  a 
stand  very  little  above  the  head  of  the  tiniest 
toddler  there. 

There  is  enough  work  for  the  matron,  her 
assistant,  and  the  four  or  five  young  nurses  who 
receive  these  welcome  little  guests  each  morning. 
The  rows  of  large  metal  basins  on  the  low  stands 
are  ready,  and  the  morning's  ablutions  are  about  to 
commence,  so  we  will  return  presently,  as  people 
not  very  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  midst  of  so 
intricate  an  operation  as  the  skilfiil  washing  and 
dressing  of  half  a  hundred  babies. 

There  is  plenty  to  see  in  the  neighbourhood  out 
of  doors,  but  we  need  not  wander  far  to  find  some- 


thing interesting,  for  on  the  ground-floor  of  these 
three  houses  which  form  the  CrSche--the  babies' 
home — provision  has  also  been  made  for  babies' 
fathers,  in  the  shape  of  •*  a  British  Workman'*  or 
working-man's  reading,  coflee,  and  bagatelle  room, 
with  a  library  of  readable  books,  aaid  hbertj  to 
smoke  a  comfortable  pipe. 

Of  the  servants'  home,  which  is  another  branch 
of  this  cluster  of  charitable  institutions,  we  have 
no  time  to  speak  now,  for  our  visit  is  intended  for 
the  Creche,  and  we  are  already  summoned  to  the 
upper  rooms  by  the  sound  of  infant  voiqes.   Doubt 
not  that  you  will  be  welcomed  on  the  very  thres- 
hold, for  here  comes  an  accredited  representatire 
of  the  institution,  just  able  to  creep  on  all  fours  to 
the  guarded  door,  thence  to  be  caught  up  by  the 
gentle-faced  young  nurse,  who  at  one  consigns  the 
excursionist  to  a  kind  of  square  den  or  ponnd, 
formed  of  stout  bars,  and  with  the  space  of  floor 
which  it  encloses  covered  by  a  firm  mattrass. 
There,  in  complete  safety,  and  with  two  or  three 
good  serviceable  and  amiably-battered  toy! ,  the 
young  athletes  who  are  beginning^  to  practise  the 
difficult  feat  of  walking  with  something  to  hold  by, 
are  out  of  harm's  way,  and  may  crawl  or  totter 
with  impunity.    They  have  had  their  breakfast  of 
bread  and  milk,  and  are  evidently  beginning  the 
day,  some  of  them  with  a  re&eshing  snooze  in 
the  little  cribs  which  stand  in  a  row  against  a 
wall,  bright,  as  aU  the  walls  are,  with  coloiu^ 
pictures,  while  in  spaces,  or  on  low  tables  here  and 
there,  bright-hued  flowers  aad  fresh  green  plants 
are  arranged,  so  that  the  room,  necessarily  bare 
and    unencumbered  with  much  furniture,  is  so 
pleasantly  light  and  gay,  that  we  are  again  re- 
minded of  a  great  bird-cage.       Out  here  in  a 
little  ante-room  is  a  connected  row  of  low  wooden 
arm-chairs,  made  for  the  people  of  Lilliput,  and 
each  fieimished  with  a  little  tray  or  table,  and, 
dramming  expectantly  and  with  a  viidble  interest 
in  the  proceeding,  sit  a  line  of  little  creatures, 
amidst  whom  a  nurse  distributes  her  attentions^ 
by  feeding  them  carefully  with  a  «poon,  just  as  so 
many  yoang  blackbirds  might  be  fed.  Already  some 
of  the  little  nurslings  are  sitting  up  in  their  cribs, 
quietly   nodding  their  round    little  heads   over 
some  cherished  specimen  of  doll  or  wooden  horse. 
One  wee  mite  of  a  girl,  quite  unable  to  speak, 
except  inarticulately,  holds  up  the  figure  of  a 
wooden  lady  of  fietshion,  ^th  a  wistful  entreaty 
which  we  fail  to  understand,  till  the  quick-eyed 
lady  who  accompanies  us  spies  a  slip  of  white  tape 
in  the  tiny  hand,  and  at  once  divines  that  it  is  to 
be  bound   about    the   fashionable    waist,    as  an 
appropriate    scarf,    a^d   at   once    performs   this 
finishing  stroke  of  the  toilet,  to  the  immeasurable 
satisfiiction  of  everybody  concerned.     This  is  in 
the  upper  room,  the  real  baby  nursery,  where  the 
age  of  some  of  the  inmates  is  numbered  by  weeks 
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only,  and  there  is  in  eacli  swinging  cot  a  sweet 
sleepy  sense  of  enjoyment  of  the  bottle  which 
forms  the  necessary  appliance  of  luncheon-time. 
At  the  heads  of  several  of  these  cots  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  charitable  donors,  happy  parents, 
bereaved  mothers,  sympathetic  women  with  babies 
of  their  own,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  who 
desire  to  show  gratitude,  faith,  remembrance,  by 
this  token  of  their  love  for  the  childlikeness  of 
those  they  love  and  cherish  in  their  deepest  ^ 
memories,  their  most  ardent  hopes.  In  more 
than  one  of  the  little  beds  there  are  signs  of  the 
poverty  or  the  sickliness  in  which  the  children 
were  bom,  and  the  effects  of  which  this  home, 
with  its  freshness  and  light  and,  food*  is  intended 
to  remedy.  No  cases  of  actual  disease  are  here, 
however,  since  a  small  infinnary  for  children 
suffering  from  more  serious  ailments  has  been 
added  to  the  institution,  and  the  Sick  Children's 
Hospital  is  but  three  street  lengths  distant 


The  first  most  remarkable  experience  which 
meets  the  visitor  unaccustomed  to  observe  closely, 
is  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  children  in  this 
place.  Squalid  misery,  dirt,  neglect,  starvation, 
so  disguise  and  debase  even  the  children  in  Buqh 
neighbourhoods,  that  squeamish  sentimentality 
turns  away  at  the  first  glance,  and  is  apt  to 
conclude  that  there  are  essential  differences 
between  the  infkncy  of  Tybumia  or  Mayfair  and 
the  babyhood  of  Batcliff  and  Shadwell.  Yet  I 
venture  to  assert  that  if  Mr.  Millais  or  some  other 
great  painter  were  to  select  his  subjects  for 
a  picture  from  these  rooms  of  the  old  house  in 
Stepney  Causeway,  he  would  leave  the  galleries 
of  Burlington  House  echoing  with  "little  dears," 
and  **  what  a  lovely  child  .^"  and  popular  prejudice 
would  conclude  that  from  birth  the  little  rosebud 
mouths  were  duly  fitted  with  silver  spoons  instead 
of  being  scant  even  of  the  bluntest  of  wooden  ladles. 
{To  he  condudfid,) 


PATIENCE. 

THE    STORY    OF    A.    BLU7D    BOY.       HX    THSEE    FA£TS. 


PAET  n. 
^O  the  old  un's  off  again,  is  he,  lad  ?" 

**  You  mean  father^s  no'  in  ?  No,  and  I 
dnnno'  where  he  is  or  when  he'll  como, 
it's  two  day  since  I  see  him." 

Bof)by,  like  many  other  blind  folks, 
always  spoke  of  seeing  people. 

•*  Donno'  where  he  is?    Why  he's  off  to 
sea,  to  be  sure." 

"He  didn't  say  good-bye  to  me!'*  answered 
Bobby,  with  flashed  cheeks  and  a  tremble  in  his 
voice,  afc  the  thought  of  his  father  having  possibly 
gone  off  in  such  a  heartless  way,  without  making 
any  plan  for  his  being  cared  for  during  his  absence. 
"Forgot  it,  maybe !"  was  the  blunt  rejoinder  from 
the  unexpected  visitor,  Mr.  Drane,  carpenter,  builder, 
undertaker,  Phil  Barber's  master,  landlord  moreover 
of  the  now  unprepossessing  and  dismantled-looking 
room  which  was  all  that  remained  to  Bobby  of  home. 
•"WeD,  child,  he'd  off  sure  enough,"  resumed  Mr. 
Drane,  seating  himself  on  the  one  comfortable  chair 
remaining,  with  the  air  of  a  "monarch  of  all  he 
surv^ed ;  **  "  he's  got  another  ship  all  in  a  hurry,  I 
expect,  but  lie's  squared  up  right  enough  with  me, 
and  if  I  please  to  take  the  few  remaining  rattle- 
traps there  ore  in  this  room,  you  may  keep  in  it 
another  ten  days  or  so." 

"And  then!"  inquired  Bobby,  breathlessly,  his 
whole  body  quivering  with  suppressed  excitei^ent. 

"  Why,  then  you  must  shi^t  for  yourself,  you  know, 
and  turn  in  somewheres  else,  you  see,  because  I've 
made  a  bargain  to  sell  the  whole  of  this  place,  and  it 
don't  stand  feasible  that  you  could  go  on  living  here 


alone ;  it  was  all  very  well  till  your  father  came,  but 
he  aint  stayed  here,  you  see." 

"  But  Phil  Barber  has  always  been  here  o'  nights, 
and  his  mother  and  other  good  people  come  to  look 
after  me  in  the  day." 

"Well,  my  lad,  it  would  be  much  better  for  an 
afflicted  cHap  like  you  to  have  a  room  with  one  of 
them,"  said  Mr.  Drane,  in  a  gentler  voice,  "much 
handier  for  other  folks,  wouldn't  it,  than  their 
putting  theirselves  out  like  to  look  arter  you  ?  Oh, 
by-the-bye,  I  forgot,  here's  a  slip  o'  paper  father 
gave  me  for  you,  it's  his  good-bye,  maybe — shall 
I  read  it  to  you?" 

Bobby  assenting,  Mr.  Drane  read  out:  "'Mrs. 
Martha  Ball,  the  Abbey,  Laughton,  get  somebody  to 
write  to  her  and  ask  her  to  take  charge  of  you,  ehe'll 
do  it  maybe  for  her  brother  Jim.'  Here,  lad,  take 
the  paper,  and  get  Phil  or  some  one  to  write,  and  I 
dare  say  you'll  have  a  comfortable  home  with  Aunt 
Martha.** 

Young  Barber  came  in  just  as  the  unwelcome 
visitor  departed,  and  to  him  poor  Bobby  told  all  his 
sorrows.  Phil,  whose  heart  ached  for  the  blind  boy, 
dear  to  him  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
his  lost  Jessie,  listened  sympathetically  to  the  story, 
often  interrupted  by  sobs,  for  Bobby  felt  very  deso- 
late indeed  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  home  in 
which  he  had  known  so  many  happy  days,  and  where 
he  seemed  nearer  to  the  dear  ones  in  heaven  than  he 
could  do  in  a  strange  place  with  an  unknown  Aunt 
Martha,  to  whom  he  would  be  a  burden. 

"  P'raps  mother  '11  take  you  in,  Bobby,  there's  a 
tiny  room  next  mine  we  never  uses  for  nothink; 
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might  be  ypur'n  for  your  things  and  your  basket- 
making,  and  you  could  sleep  there,  and  call  me  if  you 
wanted,  you  know.  Any  way,  cheer  up,  there's  a  good 
lad,  and  come  and  have  a  bit  of  supper  with  us,  and 
remember  to-morrow's  Sunday.  Give  me  that  'ere 
slip  of  paper,  and  we'll  talk  to  mother  about  it." 

Sunday  was  always  a  day  for  Bobby  to  look  for- 
ward to,  in  spite  of  the  taunts  and  sneers,  and  still 
worse  language*  in  which  his  unhappy  father  had 
indulged,  hoping  to  put  a  stop  to  his  regular  attend- 
ance at  some  place  of  worship  with  Mrs.  Barber  or 
other  kindly  neighbours,  and  on  this  particular 
Sunday  a  great  deal  was  to  happen  for  which  he  had 
reason  to  be  thankful ;  for  Sally  had  left  word  at 
her  mother's  with  whom  she  had  "a  dish  of  tea^" 
that  after  morning  service  Bobby  and  Mrs.  Barber 
were  expected  to  dine  in  the  servants'  hall  at  the 
"big  house,"  where  a. lady  who  was  visiting  Captain 
Morland,  and  had  purchased  one  of  his  baskets, 
wished  to  see  him. 

"  What  could  it  be  for?"  Bobby  tried  not  to  think 
very  much  about  it  in  church,  and  at  last  succeeded 
when  listening  to  some  of  the  hymns  he  liked  so 
much ;  then  came  the  good  old  vicar's  sermon,  so  ear- 
nest and  iQving,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple,  that 
Bobby  could  find  much  to  comfort  him  in  it.  It 
happened  to  be  a  charity  sermon  for  the  benefit  of 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  the  text,  "  "When  my  father 
and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take 
me  up,"  arrested  the  poor  boy's  attention  at  once. 
Yes,  he  knew  it  tQ  be  true,  God  ioovld  take  care  of 
him,  and  although  only  a  poor  blind  boy,  he  was,  as 
the  vicar  said,  "  sent  into  the  world  to  do  some  good 
in  it."  God  would  watch  over  him,  and,  thought 
Bobby  trustfully,  "help  me  to  earn  a  livin'  some  way." 
After  a  very  comfortable  meal  in  the  servants' 
hali,  Mrs.  Barber  and  her  little  charge  were  asked  to 
"  walk  up-stairs,"  and  shown  into  a  room  where  were 
three  ladies.  Captain  Morland,  and  the  vicar  who&e 
church  they  had  se  recently  left.  Mrs.  Barber^  did 
not  always  attend  service^  there,  as  it  was  some 
distance  from  her  home,  but  he  had  often  exchanged 
a  few  kind  words  with  her,  and  not  so  very  long  ago 
had  prepared  Sally  for  confirmation. 

"So  this  is  the  little  man  who  makes  bead- 
baskets,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
boy's  curly  head. 

"I  have  not  made  many  yet,  sir,"  answered 
Bobby,  shyly,  "but  I  hope  I  shall  sell  some  more." 

"  Would  you  like  to  learn  to  make  other  kinds  of 
baskets,  straw  and  wicker  for  instance,  cages  for 
birds,  mats,  brooms,  and  ever  so  many  other  things 
to  sell?" 

"Indeed  I  should  if  I  could  be  teached!"  said 
Bobby,  eagerly,  all  shyness  vanishing  in  his  earnest- 
ness, "but  you  see  I'm  bKnd,"  he  added,  as  though 
afraid  his  questioner  had  been  unaware  of  that 
misfortune. 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  said  a  kindly  voice,  not  that  of 


the  vicar,  "  but  God  has  given  you  a  pair  of  hands, 
which  look  made  te  be  useful." 

"  And  that  indeed  they  are,  ma'am,"  put  in  Un. 
Barber;  **  it's  wonderful  how  clever-like  and  careful 
he  is  in  handling  things.  He  does  my  washing 
up  for  me  a'most  every  day,  and  never  broke  a  cnp 
nor  a  plate  yet." 

"  Thaf  s  a  good  lad,"  said  the  vicar,  warmly.  "  And 
yen  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  are  talking  of 
having  a  school  opened  in  my  parish  entirely  for 
blind  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  leam  to  be  usefoL 
Captain  Morland  is  going  to  help  us,  and  a  good 
friend  of  his,  a  lady  here,  who  has  founded  a  schod 
and  home  in  another  part  of  the  country  propoees 
helping  the  Hampshire  blind  people  in  the  same  way, 
and  living  amongst  us  to  teach  them.  Would  yoa 
like  to  be  a  pupil  ?" 

Tears  came  into  Bobby's  sightless  blue  eyes,  so 
gentle  in  their  expression,  and  he  could  scaroely  say 
how  much  joy  it  would  be  to  him.  All  at  once  his 
face  clouded  over  as  he  whispered  aunt  Martha's 
name  to  Mrs.  Barber ;  "  should  he  be  obliged  to  go 
and  live  with  her^and  if  not,  how  was  he  ever  to 
pay  for  his  schooling  P' 

We  need  not  record  all  the  conversation  that  took 
place,  or  the  arrangements  that  subsequently  resofted 
from  that  Sunday  visit  to  the  big  house. 
{To  be  condwded,) 


"THE    QUIVER"  BIBLE    GLASS. 

293.  "Lord,  save  me,"  said  the  Apostle  Peter  to 
the  Saviour  (Matt.  xiv.  80).  Is  there  any  passage 
from  which  we  may  gather  that  St.  Peter  could 
swim? 

294.  How  frequently  is  the  term  holy  applied  to  a 
mountain  in  Holy  Scripture  ? 

295.  Give  two  passages  from  St.  John*s  Gospel 
which  record  the  attempts  made  by  the  Jews  to 
stone  the  Lord  Jesus. 

296.  "  Knowing,"  said  St.  Peter,  "  that  shortly  I 
must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  wen  as  owr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  haih  shmoed  me."  Was  the  communica- 
tion of  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter  uttered  before  or  after 
Jesus  was  crucified? 

297.  It  is  distinctly  stated  by  St.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  whither  Satan  was  cast  when  he  was 
hurled  out  of  heaven.     Give  chapter  and  verse. 

298.  Point  out  the  particular  statement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ's  yrhich  first  excited  enmity. 
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277.  John  xvii  3. 

278.  Luke  viii.  4. 

279.  Numb.  xii.  6 ;  Job  xxxiii  15 ;  Joel  ii  28. 

280.  2  Sam.  xvii.  19,  20. 

281.  Gen.iu.l5  5  xii.3;  xviii.  18;  xxii  18j  xlix.lO. 

282.  Gen.  xl.  20 ;  Matt.  xiv.  6. 

283.  St.  John  (John  xxL  7). 
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(Drawn  by  W.  D.  Blatchbtt.) 

HAY-TIME. 


|LOWN  by  chance  across  my  way 
Comes  the  sweet  scent  of  the  hay. 
And  in  fancy  I  behold 
Visions  bright  and  manifold. 
TOL.  n. 


First  a  field  of  waving  grass 
See  I  in  a  vision  pass ; 
While  a  carol  clear  and  loud 
Hails  me  from  a  golden  cloud. 
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Then  a  mower,  free  and  blithe, 
Whistling  o'er  his  gleaming  scythe, 
Keeping  time,  in  sun  and  shade. 
To  the  swinging  of  his  blade. 

Next  a  batch  of  village  girls, 
Bosy  cheeks  and  dancing  curls. 
Busy  hands  and  toil-embrowned> 
Bright  eyes  glancing  round  and  round. 

Brawny  men  with  dusty  throats 
Shouting  in  discordant  notes ; 
Children  running  here  and  there ; 
Swallows  skimming  through  the  air. 


Now  a  wagon  en  a  road 
Creaking  with  its  welcome  load. 
Underneath  an  arch  of  trees 
Swaying  in  the  er'ning  breeze. 

Kicks  beside  a  straw-roofed  farm ; 
Bees  around  it  in  a  swarm ; 
Cattle  housed  in  shed  and  stall — 
Peace  and  plenty  over  all. 

These  and  many  more  I  see — 
Pleasant  sights  they  are  to  me — 
Blown  by  chance  across  my  way 
With  the  sweet  scent  of  the  hay. 

Matthias  Base. 


AGAINST    HERSELF. 

BY  THE  AUTHOa  OP  "  THE  TROUBLES  OF  CHATTY  AND  MOLLY,*'  "  THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON,*' 

**  QUEEN  MADGE,**  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAFTEB  XIX. 
MAOGIS'S      BIRTHDAY. 

(HE  old  man  was  failing  fast^  and  both 
he  and  Maggie  knew  it.  The  latter 
never  forgot  that  long  dreary  April  in 
which  she  worked  all  day  for  food  and 
shelter,  and  sat  of  an  evening  by  her 
father's  side  talking  in  the  twilight  of  sacred  things. 
The  conversation  always  took  that  tm-n  now,  each 
knowing  why,  and  yet  neither  saying ;  each  waiting 
— the  one  to  die  and  the  other  to  weep. 

"Maggie,"  said  the  poor  old  man,  kind-hearted 
and  mistaken,  and  seeing  it  at  last,  *'  I  wish  I  could 
live  my  life  over  again;  I  would  act  quite  differently. 
Pve  been  very  foolish  in  some  things,  dear,  and  when 
I  am  gone  I  shall  leave  nothing  for  you,  as  I  ought 
to  have  done,  and  you  have  been  a  great  blessing  to 
me.  I  wonder  if  we  are  punished  for  our  mistakes, 
Maggie.*' 

•'  No,  daddy,  God  knows  and  understands " 

**1  wish  I  had  .never  borrowed  the  hundred  of 
Bowden.  That  grieves  me  sadly,  for  he  lent  it  so 
readily,  and  was  generous  over  it.  I'd  give  anything 
if  that  were  paid  V  and  Maggie's  heart  echoed  his 
words,  though  her  lips  made  no  reply. 

Two  days  later  Maggie  was  twenty-one,  and,  in 
acc()rdance  with  a  request  she  had  received 'through 
Charley,  she  went  to  Miss  Campbell's.  The  blind 
woman  rose  as  she  entered,  and,  stretching  out  her 
hands,  welcomed  her.  She  had  always  been  fond  of 
Maggie ;  and  she  said  many  kind  words  now  in  her 
grave,  formal  manner,  which  had,  nevertheless,  a 
lurking  sweetness  in  it. 

"  I  have  hardly  had  a  chat  with  you  since  I  re- 
turned^ m^  child;  so  let  us  have  one  now.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  you  axe  twenty-one.  Do  you 
know,  my  dear,  I  had  always  hoped  that  by  the  time 
you  were  that  age  you  would  belong  to  me— that  you 
would  have  been  Charles's  wife." 


''  Oh,  Miss  Charlotte,  he  will  be  far  happier  with 
Hetty!" 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  said,  thoughtfully,  "  I  think  he 
will;  she  is  more  suited  to  him.  Yoa  require  a. 
cleverer  man  than  my  nephew.  He  told  me  all  about 
it,  dear,"  and  she  put  h^  hand  softly  down  on 
Maggie's  rumpled  head ;  "  and  says  that  the  reason 
he  learnt  to  like  Hetty  was  that  she  was  always  so 
ready  to  talk  of  you.  Oh !  here  is  Hetty,  I  think.  My 
dear,"  she  said,  tumlhg  to  the  little  dimpled  girl, 
"  we  were  talking  of  you  and  Charles,  and  how  he 
first  liked  you  because  you  were  always  ready  to  talk 
of  Mai-garet." 

"Yes,"  she  laughed,  "J  was  never  able  to  tell 
Maggie  about  it  myself,  but  that  was  the  reason,  and 
our  common  love  for  her  drew  us  together,  and  I  am 
not  a  bit  jealous,  you  know,  for  he  always  says 
Maggie  is  his  ideal  and  I  am  his  reality,  and  so 
he  can  like  us  both,  and  no  harm  either,"  she  said,  in 
high  glee.  "And  now  I  know  Miss  Charlotte  wants 
to  talk  to  you,  Maggie,  so  I'll  give  you  a  hug  because 
it  is  your  birthday,  and  then  be  off;  I've  been  here 
an  age  already;'*  and  she  gave  her  the  hug,  and 
departed. 

"  And  now,  Margaret,  I  want  to  give  you  these  as 
a  keepsake  from  me  on  your  birthday,"  and  Mi» 
Campbell  drew  from  the  table  a  square  case,  and 
put  it  into  Maggie's  lap.  "I  had  meant  them  for 
Charles's  wife " 

"Then,  dear  Miss  Charlotte,  should  they  not  be 
Hetty's?"- 

"  No,  they  are  for  you.  I  am  not  poor  in  jewels," 
she  added,  getting  back  into  her  old  formal  manner 
again,  **  and  there  will  be  plenty  for  Hetty."  Then 
Maggie  slowly  opened  the  case,  and  gave  a  little  cry 
of  wonder  and  joyful  surprise. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Charlotte,  how  lovely  I" 

'*My  father  gave  them  to  me  after  my  mother 
died ;    they  were  his  gifts  to  her."     Maggie  benb 
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down  and  kissed  the  blind  woman's  hands,  which 
were  resting  in  her  lap,  and  then  looked  long  and 
almost  sorrowfully  at  her  jewels. 

"  Miss  Charlotte,  are  they  not  rery  valuable,  and  is 
not  that  one  reason  why  you  give  them  to  me  ?" 
■  "Yes,  my  dear." 

"Are  they  worth  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  P" 

"I  do  not  know;  but  I  should  value  them  at 
much  more  than  that  sum,"  she  said,  stiffly,  almost 
coldly,  for  she  did  not  understand  these  questions. 
Maggie  put  the  case  down  on  the  table,  and,  kneeling 
before  the  blind  woman,  said : — 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Mi^s  Charlotte," 
she  said,  softly,  a  strange  hope  flashing  upon  her. 
"  During  these  winter  months  we  have  been  terribly 
poor.  I  never  confessed  it  till  now.  I  could  not 
bear  to  do  so.  My  father  failed  in  health  and 
strength, '  you  know,  and  at  first  I  could  not  get 
work  to  do,  and  sometimes  we  had  scarcely  bread 
to  eat ;  but  while  my  father  did  not  know  how  near 
starvation  was  to  us,  I  could  never  have  told."  She 
struggled  for  a  moment  to  keep  down  her  pride,  and 
then  went  oli.  "  It  is  better  now,  for  I  have  pupils, 
and  do  not  want  help — ^nay,  more,  would  not  accept 
it,  even  from  you,"  and  she  stooped  and  kissed  the 
proud  grave  face.  "  But  there  is  one  debt  we  owe 
— it  is  a  hundred  pounds.  I  have  no  hope  even  of 
paying  out  of  my  own  means;  and,  oh,  Miss  Charlotte, 
I  would  give  the  world  to  obtain  it  in  time  to  pay 
it  to  the  person  to  whom  we  owe  it  before  he  leaves 
England  next  month.  He  will  never  ask  for  it,  but 
this  debt  worries  my  father  and  me  sadly.  I  could 
never  have  told  you  this  if  you  had  not  given  me 
those  jewels  just  now,  and  said  they  were  worth  so 
much.*' 

•*  And  you  want  me  to  give  you  the  money '* 

"  No— yes,"  she  wm  almost  in  despair,  though  Miss 
Campbell  was  stroking  her  hair  in  kindly  fashion,  but 
it  was  such  a  terrible  trial  to  her  pride.  "  I  want  you 
to  let  me  have  it,  and  keep  the  jewels  until  some  day 
I  shaU  have  earned  enough  to  redeem  them,  for  the 
idea  of  possessing  anything  that  is  worth  the  money 
-we  owe,  and  not  endeavouring  to  realise  it,  jars  upon 
me,  and  does  not  seem  right.** 

"You  shall  have  the  money,  Margaret;  I  can 
afford  it;"  anxl  she  kissed  the  girl  again,  and  brushed 
away  the  tears  she  felt  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
^'  And  you  shall  have  the  jewels  too." 

"No,  no!  I  could  not !"  she  answered.  "I  value 
^our  gift  dearly,  Miss  Charlotte,  and  I  am  as  vain  as 
xnost  women,  and  like  jewels ;  but  keep  them  for  me, 
and  you  will  see  that  some  day  I  shall  redeem  them. 
IBut  let  me  feel  that  I  have  done  something  more  than 
xnerely  ask  you  for  the  money.  I  shall  be  so  proud 
of  them  some  day,  and  remember  the  blessing  they 
"brought  me;  and,  oh!  Miss  Charlotte,"  and  she 
olasped  her  hands,  and  tried  in  vain  to  control  her- 
self ;  "  it  has  been  so  terrible  to  say  all  this !  How 
oan  I  ever  thank  you  sufficiently  P" 


She  almost  flew  back  to  the  old  man,  and  putting 
the  notes  into  his  hand,  made  him  write  at  once  to 
Stephen  Bowden,  returning  the  money,  and  thanking 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  then  she  waited  breath- 
lessly for  the  acknowledgment,  which  she  knew  he 
•must  send.  It  would  be  something,  she  thought,  even 
to  see  his  handwriting  again,  and  who  knew  what  he 
might  not  say  ?     Oh,  that  foolish  Margaret ! 


CHAPTES    XZ. 
NEWS. 

Hetty  and  Charley  came  that  evening,  in  honour 
of  Maggie's  birthday.  The  two  suited  each  other 
perfectly,  though  Hetty's  first  attraction  for  her 
lover  had  been  that  she  was  as  enthusiastic  as  himself 
about  Margaret.  In  the  winter-time  in  Scotland  it 
had  dawned  upon  him  how  much  more  at  home  he 
was  with  her  than  with  her  cousin.  "  There  isn't  any 
one  like  Maggie,"  ho  thought ;  **  but  I  can't  talk  of 
all  those  musty  old  things  she  likes,  and  I  should 
feel  such  a  fool  all  my  life  if  I  married  her;"  and 
so  gradually  he  thought  it  would  be  very  nice  if  he 
and  Hetty  were  always  together.  "  She's  so  jolly, 
and  she  knows  all  about  Maggie,"  and  so  it  was  it 
came  about. 

"Do  you  know,  Maggie  dear,"  Hetty  said,  with 
the  characteristic  liberality  of  people  in  love,  "  I 
cannot  think  how  it  was  you  liked  Stephen  better 
than  Charley."  The  two  girls  were  sitting  alone  to- 
gether in  the  twilight,  as  they  had  done  once  before. 
"  Charley  is  so  amusing.  "VThy,  you  and  Stephen  were 
often  together  and  never  talked  at  all." 

"It  was  that  which  was  so  pleasant,"  answered 
Maggie,  musingly.  "That  silence  which  falls  be- 
tween people  who  understand  each  other — a  silence 
in  which  each,  perhaps,  thinks  independently,  and 
yet  is  conscious  of  the  other^s  presence,  and  as  to  all 
about  them,  they  know  that  they  see,  and  hear,  and 
feel  together,  and  so  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  each 
common  sight  and  sound — words  would  only  be  ter- 
ribly in  the  way." 

"  But  were  you  never  dull  ?" 

**  No,  never,  because  there  was  perfect  sympathy 
between  us,  which,  you  know,  I  think  as  necessary 
as  love  between  two  people  who  have  to  be  much 
together,  for  without  it  love  oft«n  wears  itself  a\^ay 
for  want  of  a  support.  Charley  felt  the  want  of  it  in 
me,  even  when  he  liked  me  best,  and  we  should  have 
been  a  life-long  disappointment  to  each  other.  He 
felt  the  charm  of  it  in  you,  dear,  for  you  can  talk 
and  laugh  together  as  we  never  could,  and  so  out 
of  that  feeling  love  has  grown." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  sigh,  "I  wish 
Stephen  had  not  had  such  a  disagreeable  nature." 

"It   was   his    manner,   not  his   nature,"   Maggie 
answered,  "and  the  two  are  vastly  different.     We 
often  wear  the  one  aj9  a  sort  of  garment  to  hide 
the  other." 
.  "Until  it  spoils  it." 
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"  Yes,  perhaps,  it  does  spoil  it  in  tHe  end,  unless, 
like  the  garment,  we  can  throw  it  aside." 

"  Do  you  care  for  him  still,  Maggie  ?" 

"No,"  said  Maggie. 

'*  But  you  would  again  in  a  week." 

"  No,  I  should  not,"  she  answered,  almost  sorrow- 
fully. "  I  shall  never  wonder  when  I  remember  how 
much  I  did  care  for  him ;  but  then  it  was  before  I 
thought  he  was  capable  of  being  what  he  has  been. 
I  admire  him  greatly  in  most  things  still,  but  as  for 
being  in  love  with  him  again — it  is  easier  to  buUd 
a  new  idol  than  to  put  a  shattered  one  together 
again." 

"But  could  you  not  build  a  new  one  ?" 

"No,  never,  as  long  as  I  live,"  she  said,  almost 
bitterly.  "  I  expended  all  my  strength  upon  that 
one ;  I  could  never  care  for  or  thoroughly  believe  in 
any  one  again.  One  seldom  climbs  the  height  twice, 
Hetty  dear,  and  I  could  never  get  back  the  feeling  I 
had  for  him,  or  give  it  to  any  one  else  in  the  world. 
So  "  (and  she  laughed  as  she  rose  and  led  her  cousin 
back  to  the  sitting-room),  "Margaret  Ashbury  will 
be  a  spinster  to  the  end  of  her  days." 

"Maggie,  here  is  a  letter  for  you  from  the 
Academy,"  the  old  man  said,  as  she  entered. 


"  For  me !  Oh,  it  is  to  say  the  picture  is  rejected, 
of  course.  I  did  not  know  they  sent  a  notice."  Slie 
opened  it  with  a  forced  laugh  and  a  nervous  trembling 
of  the  hand.  "Charley,  see  what  it  is,"  she  said. 
He  took  it  up  and  read  it,  and  then  gave  a  jump  like 
a  big  schoolboy.  "Maggie's  picture  is  accepted! 
Didn't  I  say  so.  Here's  a  notice  to  come  and  tbi- 
nish.  BravOy  Maggie!  Behold  the  artist  of  the 
day  I" 

^'Oh,  Charley,  pray  don't  be  such  a  dreadful 
stupid,"  said  Hetty,  imploringly.  '^  But  let  us  see 
what  it  says."  Then  Charley  condescended  to  read 
the  formal  notice. 

"  Why,  they  must  have  hung  it  near  the  line,"  said 
Maggie,  "  for  they  do  not  let  those  artists  vanush 
whose  pictures  are  skyed.  Daddy,"  and  she  turned 
and  kissed  the  old  man.  **  Your  portrait  has  been 
accepted,  .darling;  it  was  all  through  your  having 
such  a  grand  old  face,  and  not  a  bit  through  any 
merit  of  mine."  But  the  old  man  had  turned  away 
after  the  first  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  tie 
dull  aching  pain  which  had  been  in  Maggie's  heart 
so  lon^  came  back  again. 

"  Nothing  rouses  daddy  now ! "  she  said,  sadly. 
{To  ht  coniinued,) 
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Ps.  czix.  45. 
.E  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
writer  of  this  psalm  loved  the 
of  God  with  a  sincere  and  pro- 
id  affection,  although  he  took  a 
J  quaint  way  of  showing  his  love. 
He  said  within  himself,  "  I  will  vnrite  a  psalm  all 
about  the  Divine  Law.    My  psalm  shall  have  as 
many  stanzas  in  it  as  there  are  letters  in  the 
alphabet.      Each  stanza   shall  consist    of  eight 
verses ;    each  of  tho  verses  in  every  stanza  shall 
begin  with  the  same  letter  ;  and  there  shall  not 
bo  a  single  verse  in  the  whole  psalm  which  shall 
not  contain  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Divine 
Law  is  known  among  us.    The  task  will  be  hard, 
but  God  will  help  me  to  achieve  it.      And  the 
harder  the  task,  the  more  it  will  prove  how  nnhich 
I  love  His  law." 

Now,  when  a  man  is  so  very  ingenious,  we  are 
apt  to  suspect  his  ardour,  and  even  his  sincerity. 
And,  indeed,  the  very  inspiration  of  this  psalm 
has  been  called  in  question  on  the  express  ground 
that  it  was  not  likely  the  wise  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
would  move  a  man  to  write  a  fanciful  and  elaborate 
alphabetical  acrostic,  that  He  would  only  use  sim- 
pler and  more  genuine  forms  of  literature.     But 


we  must  remember  both  that  love  is  sometimes 
fantastic,  add  that  there  are  periods  in  which 
literature  takes  quaint  and  ingenious  forms  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  sincere.  There  was  a  time  in  oar 
own  national  history  when  very  sincere  and  devout 
poets — such  as  Dr.  Donne,  and  Qoarles,  and 
George  Herbert,  for  example — expressed  their 
devotion  in  very  quaint  and  elaborate  devices. 
Custom  made  that  familiar  to  them  which  is 
strange  to  us ;  the  fashion  of  the  age  gave  thai  a 
charm  which  to  us  is  unattractive  and  even  repul- 
sive ;  and  though  we  have  gained  in  simplicity, 
who  will  yenture  to  affirm  that  we  sei've  Gtxi  with 
a  devotion  more  profound,  or  love  Him  with  an 
affection  ,raore  sincere,  than  the  holy  men  whose 
names  I  have  just  mentioned  P  For  us  to  construci 
"emblems"  like  those  of  Quarles  vrould  be  an 
absurd  affectation;  but  it  would  be  still  more 
absurd  were  we  to  conclude  it  an  affectation  in 
him,  and  to  take  hiis  quaintness  as  a  proof  of  his 
insincerity. 

A  very  true  and  genuine  love  may,  therefore* 
express  itself  in  quaint  devices  and  elaborate  in- 
genuities of  form.  And  hence,  despite  the  alpha- 
betical and  other  ingenuities  of  this  psalm,  we  nuij 
well  believe  that  its  unknown  author  had  a  sincere 
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lore  for  that  Diyine  Law  of  which  he  sang.  Al- 
though he  did  not  "  walk  in  liberty,'*  at  least  while 
composing  his  psalm,  he  nevertheless  sought  and 
lored  Qod*s  commandments.  David,  in  Psalm 
xix.,  wrote  a  larger  because  a  freer  song  on  the 
same  theme ;  but,  even  in  this  cziz.  Psahn,  there 
are  many  verses  as  beautiful  in  form  as  they  are 
true  in  substance :  the  writer  of  it  shows  that  he 
had  solved  many  spiritual  problems,  mastered 
many  spiritual  secrets. 

(1)  He  had  learned,  for  instance,  that  to  obey  is 
to  be^free ;  and  this  is  a  secret  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  which,  even  in  this  late  age,  many  good  men 
have  not  possessed  themselves.    He  affirms  that 
only  08  we  seek  Qod^a  commandments  do  toe  walk  in 
liberty — or,  *'  walk  (U  large"  as  the  Hebrew  phrases 
it,  **  walk  in  a  wide  space  " — where  there  is  nothing 
to  check  or  hinder  freedom  of  action ;  and,  as  we 
know,  to  "  seek"  God's  commandments  is  to  ''find" 
them — ^for  God  is  always  found  of  them  that  seek 
Him — ^Bo  sooner  do  we  try  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  His  will,  than  we  discover  that  we  already 
know  the  rudiments  and  first  elements  of  His  will. 
No  sooner  do  we  know,  or  discover  that  we  know, 
some  parts  of  His  will,  than  we  seek  to  discover 
that  which  as  yet  we  do  not  know.    Seekers  to  the 
end,  we  are  fcnders  from  the  first.    The  further  dis- 
tances, the  terminal  miles  of  our  journey,  may  be 
hidden  from  us ;  but  there  is  light  where  we  walk, 
and  we  can  see  where  our  next  step  should  be 
planted,  and  our  next.     As  we  climb  the  steep  of 
duty,  the  broad  table-land  at  the  summit  of  the 
meuntain — to  which  our  God  Himself  is  sun  and 
moon — and  much  of  the  prospect  on  either  hand, 
may  tie  concealed  from  us  by  driving  mists,  which 
yet  have  a  beauty  of  their  own ;   but  for  a  little 
distance  onward  our  path  lies  plainly  before  us, 
a  track  worn  and  smoothed  by  many  feet,  and  at 
least  the  nearer  prospect  lies  open  to  our  view. 
If  we  are  seeking  God's  commandments,  we  have 
found  at  least  some  of  them,  ai  least  those  which 
bid  U8  eeekf  and  are  walking  therein.    And  so  far 
as  we  are  walking  in  them,  says  the  Psalmist,  we 
walk  in  liberty.    To  obey  is  to  be  free. 

Now,  there  are  many  secrets  of  the  spiritual  life 
which  sound  very  mysterious  when  put  into  words, 
bat  which,  nevertheless;  solve  themselves  quite 
easily  and  happily  in  our  actual  experience.  •  When, 
for  example,  we  hear  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod, 
in  the  spiritual  realm,  to  serve  is  to  rule,  or  that  to 
lose  is  to  gain^  or  that  to  suffer*  is  to  be  blessed,  or 
that  to  die  is  to  live,  or  that  to  obey  is  to  be  free — 
all  these  axioms — for  they  are  axioms — of  the 
spiritual  life,  sound  like  paradoxes  and  contra- 
dictions ;  yet,  if  we  accept  them,  and  act  upon 
them,  we  find  that  they  are  simply  and  accurately 
true.  When  we  "  serve  "  others,  we  find  that  we 
do  "  rule  "  both  them  and  ourselves,  that  we  can 
eniy  serve  them  as  we  rule  and  deny  ourselves. 


and  that  by  serving  we  gain  influence  and  autho- 
rity with  them.  When  we  *'  lose  "  cheerfully  much 
that  we  love,  we  find  that  we  have  "  gained,"  and 
gained  immensely,  in  force  of  character,  in  man- 
liness, in  consideration  for  our  neighbours,  in 
aspiration  after  brighter  and  more  enduring  good. 
When  we  "  sufier"  patiently,  our  suffering  is 
**  blessed  "  to  us ;  we  find  that  our  sufferings  have  a 
cleansing  and  healing  virtue ;  that  to  suffer  is  to  be 
strong ;  that  we  can  only  reach  the  divinest  joys 
as  we  pass  to  them  through  the  dark  avenues 
of  sorrow  and  pain.  When  we  **  die  "  to  sin,  we 
"  live  "  to  righteousness ;  when  we  "  die  "  to  self, 
we  *'  live  '*  unto  God  ;  when  we  "  die  "  out  of  time, 
we  "  live  "  in  eternity.  And,  in  like  manner,  when 
we  "  obey  "  we  are  "  free ; "  we  find,  by  happy  ex- 
perience, that  we  are  never  so  much  our  own  men 
as  when  we  keep  God's  commandments  ;  that  we 
never  get  so  much  of  our  own  best  will,  as  when 
we  do  His  will.  Take  the  mere  words — "  We  can 
be  free  only  as  we  obey  " — and  they  sound  like  a 
clear  contradiction.  But  oo^  on  them ;  begin  to 
keep  God's  commandments,  and  you  find  yourself^ 
you  know  not  how,  in  a  happy  liberty.  The  mys- 
tery clears  off*  from  them  as  you  approach  them. 
Life  interprets  and  demonstrates  the  theorem  that 
seemed  paradoxical  and  absurd.  How  obedience 
sets  us  free  may  not  be  plain  to  our  reason ;  we 
may  not  be  able  to  put  it  into  words :  nevertheless, 
we  have  tested  and  verified  it  for  ourselves,  and 
know  it  to  be  true.  Life  takes  up  the  harp  of 
thought,  smites  its  trembling  chords,  and,  lo  !  all 
its  murmuring  and  uncertain  vibrations  rise 
into  clear  musical  tones,  all  its  discords  melt  into 
harmony. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  the  truths  which  life 
interprets  should  become  clear  to  reason,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  put  into  words  what  we  have 
put  into  our  deeds,  and  found  to  be  true,  though 
once  it  seemed  not  true.  And  if  we  once  get 
the  clue,  there  really  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
seeing,  and  saying,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
obedience  is  the  only  path  to  freedom. 

No  doubt  this  axiom,  simple  as  it  is,  puzzles  us 
all  at  times,  and  especially  when  we  are  young, 
and  have  not  sat  long  in  the  school  of  experience. 
Then,  our  conceptions  of  "law"  and  "liberty" 
being  as  yet  unperfect,  we  think  of  them  as  oppo- 
sites.  Law  is  restraint ;  liberty  is  freedom  from 
restraint,  and,  therefore,  freedom  from  law.  How, 
then,  can  we  rise  through  obedience  to  law  into 
liberty?  This  problem,  I  say,  sadly  perplexes 
those  who  are  young  in  thought,  however  old  they 
may  be  in  years,  although  the  answer  to  it  is  so 
obvious,  that  one  wonders  how  they  can  miss  it. 

For  consider :  if  you  want  to  master  any  art  or 
craft,  must  you  not  serve  and  obey  that  you  may 
master  it  ?  If  you  want  to  bo  a  mechanic  or  an 
aftist,  you  find  that  every  craft,  every  art,  has  its 
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rules,  which  rules  are  simply  the  results  of  long  | 
experience ;  they  simply  point  out  the  easiest  and 
best  methods  of— making  a  chair,  let  us  say,  or 
painting  a  picture.  How  are  you  to  become  a 
good  carpenter  or  a  good  painter?  by  obeying 
those  rules,  or  by  disobeying  them?— by  using 
your  tools  or  your  brushes  as  the  whim  of  the 
moment  prompts,  or  by  learning  to  use  them 
according  to  the  laws  which  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience have  laid  down  ?  You  know  very  well  that 
you  must  study  and  obey  those  rules,  that  you 
must  faithfully  and  patiently  serve  them,  if  you 
would  become  masters  in  your  art  or  craft.  You 
know  very  well  that,  if  you  would  become  what 
we  may  call  a  /ree  carpenter  or  a  free  painter — if, 
that  is,  you  would  do  your  work  freely  and  hap- 
pily, without  so  much  as  once  thinking  of  the 
rules  you  nevertheless  observe  you  can  only  rise 
to  that  freedom  by  having  obeyed  the  rules  so 
long  and  well  that  your  obedience  has  come  to  be 
unconscious,  automatic,  and  you  do  your  work  as 
one  who  follows  an  inward  instinct,  rather  than 
as  one  who  keeps  an  outward  law. 

It  really  does  not  matter  into  what  province  of 
life  we  go ;  everywhere  the  axiom  holds  good,  that 
obedience  is  the  only  path  to  liberty.  Look,  for 
example,  at  that  boy  sitting  at  his  school-desk, 
with  the  pen  in  his  unaccustomed  fingers.  With 
what  difficulty  he  frames  a  few  letters,  looking 
ever  at  his  copy,  blotting  his  book,  inking  his 
fingers,  his  straight  strokes  a  waving  line,  his 
curves  irregular  angles,  his  whole  body  painfully 
sympathising  with  his  laborious  hand,  even  to  the 
tongue  which  makes  strokes  and  curves  within 
his  mouth.  What  a  task  is  his !  how  many  rules 
has  he  to  observe !  how  often  do  his  tears  fall  with 
his  ink  on  the  blotted  page !  and  what  a  tyranny 
it  seems  that  his  natural  liberty  should  be  cur- 
tailed, and  that  he  shpald  be  compelled  to  drudge 
at  that  weary  work  when  he  would  so  fain  bo 
playing  in  the  fields!  Yet  only  thus,  only  by 
Viong  and  painful  observance  of  rules,  can  he  be- 
come a  rapid  and  masterly  penman,  writing  with-  ' 


out  a  thought  of  rule  and  filling  his  page  with 
words  that  cost  him  no  labour.  And  tlio  axiom 
holds  good  in  the  spiritual  as  in  all  other  provinces 
of  life.  Here, in  this  spiritual  province,  the  end  pur- 
sued is  that  we  may  become  like  God,  the  great 
perfect  Spirit,  that  we  may  become  good  and 
pure  and  kind  as  He  is ;  that,  liko  Him,  we  nuiy 
become  perfect  in  kindness  and  purity  and  good- 
ness. For  the  attainment  of  this  end  certain  roles 
or  laws  are  laid  down,  which  rules  Grod  has  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  words  and  Uvea  of  the  holy 
men  who  were  before  us,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
wofda  and  life  of  his  only  perfect  Son.  These 
rules  embody  both  the  wisdom  of  Grod  and  the 
experience  of  the  wisest  imd  best  of  men,  who 
have  tried  them  and  found  them  come  true.  They 
must  be  good  rules,  therefore;  they  must  be  infal- 
lible rules,  although  our  interpretation  of  them 
may  be  imperfect.  And  we  can  only  rise  into 
spiritual  life,  and  secure  its  end,  as  we  obey  these 
rules.  If  we  would  rise  into  free  spiritual  life,  we 
must  study  and  obey  them  till  we  can  observe 
them,  as  by  an  inward  spiritual  instinct,  without 
thought  and  without  pain. 

Mark  how  the  skilled  mason  builds  a  house 
with  a  labour  that  is  pleasant  to  him,  and  ne 
longer  irksome.  He  can  whistle  and  sing,  and 
laugh  and  talk,  over  his  work;  yet  all  the  while 
his  cunning  dexterous  hand  is  busy,  and  his  heart 
takes  satisfaction  and  a  wholesome  pride  in  the 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  his  work  is  done. 
The  law  of  his  work  is  in  his  hearty  and  therefore 
none  of  his  strokes  fail.  The  law  is  in  his  heart, 
made  his  by  long  obedience,  and  therefore  he 
walks  and  works  "  aji  large."  And  only  when,  in 
like  manner,  the  statutes  of  God  have  beoome  oar 
songs,  shall  we  build  up  the  edifice  of  spiritual 
character  with  happy  freedom,  in  perfect  liberty. 

Thus,  then,  we  may  seey  as  well  as  feel,  that 
obedience  is  freedom.    The  paradox — ^to  obey  is  to 
be  free— becomes  as  clear  to  oar  reason  as  it  is 
true  to  our  faith  and  experience. 
{To  he  eoneltidtd,) 


"ABOUT  MY  FATHER'S  BUSINESS." 

BY  THOMAS  ABCHKB. 
XL—IN    THE    EINODOH-<«>neZ«aed.) 


T  this  Creche  at  Stepney  Causeway 
the  reasons  of  the  true  childlike 
freshness,  alacrity,  and  even  the 
engaging  impetuosity  and  loving  con- 
fidence which  characterise  these  little 
ones,  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  you  came  up  you 
noticed  row  after  row  of  blue  check  bags, 
hanging  in  a  current  of  fresh  air  on  the  wall  of 
the  staircase.     Those  bags  contain  the  clothes 


in  which  these  children  are  brought  to  the 
Home  in  the  morning.  They  are  changed  with 
the  morning's  ablutions,  and  clean  garments 
substituted  for  them  until  the  mothers  come  in 
the  evening  to  fetch  away  their  bairnies,  and  by 
that  time  they  have  been  aired  and  sweetened. 
It  is  noticeable  that  this  has  the  effect  in 
many  instances  of  inducing  the  women  to  Tnake 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  improve  the  appearance 
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of  tlio  children,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tendency 

of  the  treatment  of  the  little  ones  is  to  develop 

tlie  tenderness  and  loye  which  lies  deep  down  in 

the  hearts  of  the  mothers.    Even  the  endearing 

nicknames    almost  instinctively    bestowed  upon 

the   tiny  darlings   have  a   share   in    promoting 

this  feeling,  and    the  pretty  rosy  plump    little 

creatures,  or  the  quaint  expressive  brighVeyed 

babies,     who     are     called    "  Bosie/'     "  Katie/' 

"Pet,"  "  Little  Old  Lady,"  and  so  on,  all  have  a 

kind  of  happy  individuality  of  their  own  in  the 

regards  of  the  dear  lady  who  founded  and  still 

directs  the  institution,  and  in  those  of  the  nurses 

who  tend  them.     Sometimes  the  names  arise  from 

some  little  incident  arising  when  the  children  are 

first  brought  there,  as  well  as  from  the  engaging 

looks  and  manners  of  the  little  ones  themselves. 

"The     King,"  is  a   really    fine   baby-boy,    the 

recognised  monarch  of  the  upper  nursery,  but 

his  sway  is  strictly  constitutional;  while  a  pretty 

little  wistful,  plump  lassie,  is  good-humouredly 

known  as  ^' Water  Cresses,"  and  has  no  reason 

to  be  ashamed  of  the  name,  for  it  designates 

the  business  by  which  a  hard-working  mother  and 

elder  sister  earn  the  daily  bread  for  the  family. 

Did  I  say  that  the  charge  for  each  child  is  two- 
pence daily  ?  Nominally  it  is  so ;  *  and  let  those  who 
desire  to  know  something  of  the  real  annals  of  the 
poor  remember  that  even  ihia  small  sum — w^ch  of 
course  cannot  adequately  represent  anything  like 
the  cost — ^is  not  easily  subtracted  from  the  scanty 
earnings  of  poor  women  engaged  in  slopwork,  or 
selling  dried  fish,  plants,  crockery,  and  szoall  wares 
in  the  streets,  or  going  out  to  work  in  warehouses, 
rope-wftlks,  match-making,  box-making,  and  other 
poor  employments,  where  the  daily  wages  will  not 
reach  to  shillings,  and  sometimes  are  represented 
only  in  the  pence  column.    Let  it  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  husbands  of  these  women  (those  who 
aro  not  prematurely  widows,  or  whose  husbands 
have   not  deserted  them)  are  employed  as  dock 
labourers,  and  are  often  under  the  terrible  curse  of 
drink,  or  are  in  prison,  while  the  women  struggle 
on  to   support  the  little  ones,  who,  but  for  this 
institution,  would  perhaps  be  left  hungry,  naked, 
and  sickly,  to  the  care  of  children  only  two  or 
three  years  older  than  themselves ;  or  would  be 
locked  in  wretched  rooms   without  food  or  fire 
till    the    mother  could  toil  homeward,  with  the 
temptation  of  a  score  of  gin-shops  in  thei^ay. 

£ach  of  the  bright  intelligent  little  faces  now 
before  ns  has  its  history,  and  a  very  suggestive 
and  pathetic  history  too. 

liook  at  this  little  creature^  whose  pet  name  of 
Fairy  bespeaks  the  loving  care  which  her  destitute 
babyhood  calls  forth ;  she  is  only  ten  months  old, 
and  her  mother  is  but  nineteen,  the  widow  of  a 
sailor  lost  at  sea  two  months  before  the  baby  was 
bom. 


Katie,  of  the  adult  age  of  five  years,  is  the  child 
of  a  man  who  works  on  barges.  Bosie,  one  of  tho 
first  inmates,  has  a  drunken  dock-labourer  for  a 
father,  and  her  mother  is  dead.  Dicky  repre- 
sents the  children  whose  father,  going  out  to  sea 
in  search  of  better  fortune  for  wife  and  children,  is 
no  more  heard  of,  and  is  supposed  to  be  dead. 
"  The  King  "  is  fatherless,  and  bib  mother  works 
in  a  bottle-warehouse.  The  pathetic  stories  of 
these  children  is  told  by  Mrs.  Hilton  herself,  in 
the  little  simple  reports  of  this  most  admirable 
charity.  They  are  so  touching,  that  I  cannot  hope 
to  reproduce  them  in  any  language  so  likely  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  as  that  in  which  you  m&j 
read  them  for  yourself  if  you  will  either  visit  the 
Creche,  or  send. ever  so  small  a  donation,  and  ask 
for  a  copy  of  the  modest  brown-covered  little 
chronicle  of  t]iese  baby-lives.  Standing  here  in 
the  two  nurseries,  where  the  dolls  and  Noah's  arks, 
the  pictures,  and  the  doves,  nay,  even  the  baby- 
jumpers  suspended  from  the  ceilings,  are  but 
accessories  to  the  clasp  of  loving  arms  and  the 
softly-spoken  words  of  tender  womanly  kindness, 
I  wonder  why  all  one  side  of  Stepney  Causeway 
has  not  been  demanded  by  a  discriminating  public 
for  the  extension  of  such  an  institution.  Loitering 
in  the  lower  room,  where  one  little  bright  face  is 
lifted  up  to  mine,  as  the  tiny  hands  pluck  at  my 
coat-skirt,  and  anotiber  chubby  fist  is  busy  with  my 
walking-stick,  I  begin  to  think  of  the  workhouse 
ward,  where  mothers  are  separated  from  their 
children  night  and  day ;  of  a  prison,  where  I  have 
seen  a  troop  of  little  boys,  and  a  flogging-roon^ 
provided  by  a  beneficent  Government  for  the 
recognition  by  the  State  of  children  who  had 
qualified  themselves  for  notice  by  the  commission 
of  what  the  law  called  crime. 

A  pleasant  odour  of  minced  beef,  gravy,  and 
vegetables,  known  as  "Irish  stew,"  begins  to 
steal  upon  the  air.  The  wooden  benches  in  one  of 
the  rooms  are  suddenly  turned  back,  and,  like  a 
conjuring  trick,  convert  themselves  into  tiny  arm- 
chairs, with  convenient  trays  in  front  for  plates 
and  spoons.  The  little  voices — ^forty  like  one — 
strike  up  a  fresh  chant,  and  a  whisper  of  rice- 
pudding  is  heard.  So  we  go  out,  wondering  still, 
and  with  a  wish  that  firom  every  nursery  where 
children  lisp  **  grace  before  meat,"  some  gracious 
message  could  be  brought  to  aid  and  strengthen 
those  who  believe  with  me  that  the  most  profit- 
able investment  of  political  economy,  the  most 
certain  effort  of  philantjiropy,  is  to  begin  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  future,  and  so  abate  the 
fearful  threatenings  of  coming  pauperism,  and 
the  still  more  terrible  menace  of  a  permanent 
"  criminal  class." 

The  policy  of  the  authorities,  say^  Mrs.  Hilton, 
in  her  interesting  narrative  of  the  Creche,  in 
stopping  out-door  relief  to  poor  widows  with  chil* 
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dren  is  causing  much  sorrow.  The  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 
received  from  the  parish  secured  their  rent,  and 
they  managed,  with  shirt-making  or '  trouser- 
finishing,  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence;  but  now  the 
battle  for  a  mere  existence  is  terrible.  *  Doubtless, 
the  children  would  be  better  cared  for  in  the 
House,  but  mothers  cannot  be  persuaded  to  give 
them  up.  One  such  case  has  just  passed  under 
my  notice;  but  the  woman  shall  speak  for  her- 
self. "  *  Oh,  Mrs.  HUtqn,  they  have  taken  off  my 
relief! — I,  with  four  little  ones  who  cannot  even 
put  on  their  shoes  and  stockings.  They  offer  me 
the  House ;  but  I  never  can  give  up  my  children. 
Look  at  baby ;  he  is  ten  months  old ;  his  father 
died  of  small-pox  six  months  before  he  was  bom  ; 
he  was  only  ill  five  days.'  I  told  her  I  was  afraid 
she  would  not  be  able  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
them  all.  'Well,'  she  said,  "I  must  try— I  will 
never  go  into  the  House.' " 

"  But  these  women  have  very  little  feeling  for 
their  children,  they  are  so  low  and  brutalised." 
Are  they?  Let  those  who  think  so  visit  this 
Cradle  Home,  and  witness  the  bearing  of  the 
mothers  who  come  to  take  their  little  ones  home, 
or  to  nurse  the  sucklings  at  intervals  snatched 
from  work.  Let  them  hear  what  such  poor 
women  will  do  for  children  not  their  own,  even  to 
the  extent  (as  recently  took  place,  in  one  instance, 
at  least)  of  sharing  with  their  less  necessitous 
babes  the  natural  sustenance  that  the  mother 
cannot  always  give. 

Sixty-five  children  received  daily,  and  a  hundred 
or  more  on  the  books,  with  space  needed  for  many 
more  than  can  be  admitted ;  children  who,  some 
of  them  infants  as  they  are,  have  learned  to  lisp 
profane  oaths  and  babble  in  foul  language,  and 
to  give  way  to  furious  outbursts  of  passion,  the 


result  of  neglect  and  evil  example,  and  the  life  of 
the  street  and  the  gutter.  It  is  bat  a  short  time, 
however,  before  this  strange  dreadful  phase  of 
the  distorted  child  mind  disappears,  and  the  pet 
name  is  bestowed  along  with  the  gentle  kindness 
that  obliterates  the  evil  mimicry  of  sin.  The 
baby  taken  home  from  this  purer  atmosphere  of 
love  becomes  a  messenger  of  grace  to  many  a  poor 
household,  as  the  short  annals  of  the  Cr^he  will 
tell;  and  even  the  pet  names  themselves  are 
adopted  by  the  mothers  in  speaking  of  and  to 
their  own  children.  One  short  story  from  the 
first  report  sent  out  by  Mrs.  Hilton,  and  we  will 
go  our  way  with  a  hope  that  some  words  of  ours 
may  win  a  fresh  interest  for  these  little  ones. 

"  A  precious  babe  died,  and  the  mother,  too 
poor  to  bury  it,  sent  for  a  parish  coffin.  The 
child  was  very  dear  to  us,  and  we  had  named  her 
our  nursery  Queen,  which  had  degenerated  into 
'  Queenie.'  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  us  to  see  the 
golden  curls  mingled  with  sawdust,  which  is  all 
that  was  placed  in  the  cofi^ ;  and  yet  we  could 
not  spend  public  funds  on  the  funeral,  and  feared 
to  do  it  privately.  In  a  few  hours  a  mother  came 
and  said, '  Come  and  look  at  your  Queenie  now.' 
We  went,  and  saw  that  loving  hands  had  softened 
all  the  harsh  outlines.  A  little  bed  and  piUow 
had  been  provided,  a  frill  placed  round  the  edge, 
and  some  children  had  lain  fresh  -gathered  flower 
on  the  darling's  breast.  The  cost  had  been  9id^ 
paid  for  by  those  mothers,  and  although  so  fi-eel? 
and  lovingly  given,  it  was  the  price  of  mcure  than 
a  meal  each." 

If  every  mother  in  London  with  a  well-stocked 
larder  would  give  the  price  of  a  meal  for  the  sake 
of  a  living  child — but,  there  J  my  duty  is  not  to 
beg,  but  to  describe. 


ONE    LIFE     ONLY. 

BY    F.    M.    P.    SKENE,    AUTHOR    OF    "TRIED,"    ETC. 


CHAPTEfi  XXX. 
H£N  Humphrey  Atherstone 
left    Mr.    Trafford'e   house, 
after  having  held  with  him 
the  interview  we  have   re- 
corded, he  felt  almost  as  if 
he  had  entered  into  a  new 
sphere  of   being,  where  he 
was  as  yet  a  stranger.    All 
was   changed   before    him — 
is  people,  would  be  rent  away 
I  the  kingdom  was  rent  from 
day  of  his  error  and  defeat ; 
had  lived  all  his  life  is  luxury, 
.  hat  of  the  feudal  state  of  his 


ancestors,  would  be  left,  with  only  the  deader  provi- 
sion his  father  had  inherited  as  a  younger  eon^  to  Bud 
a  profession  and  a  home  for  himself  as  best  lie  might 
And  tmder  such  oircumstanoes  what  chance  had  he  of 
winning  Una  Dysart  from  her  friends  ?  Was  it  not 
indeed  poBsible  that  she  herself  might  refuse  him 
the  love  that  once  she  had  sxurely  given,  not  because 
of  his  change  of  fortune — she  was  too  noble,  too  piiz«- 
hearted  to  be  moved  by  such  a  caose — but  because 
she  would  learn  his  failure  in  justice .  and  in  hono^, 
and  might  cease  to  deem  him  worthy  of  the  precious 
gift  of  her  affections  P  This  much  was  plidn,  however, 
he  could  have  no  right  to  ask  her  agtun  to  give  her- 
self to  him  till  he  had  accomplished  the  restitution 
of  the  estates,  and  cotdd  stand  before  her  and  her 
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friends  under  no  false  colours^  with  little  perhaps  to 
offer  her,  but  that  little  justly  his  own,  and  at  least 
a  stainless  name,  cleared  from  the  dark  suspicions 
which  hung  around  it  now. 

One  great  fear  had  risen  up  dark  and  menacing 
before  Humphrey  Atherstone,  in  the  very  first  hour 
when  he  had  recognised  that  restitution  was  required 
of  him  by  .all  the  laws  of  justice,  and  that  if  he  failed 
in  it  he  was  for  ever  dishonoured  in  the  sight  o£>«6k>d 
and  man.  He  feared  that  by  his  own  deed  he  had 
perhaps  made  this  reparation  of  his  errors  an  impos- 
sibility; he  might  never  be  able  to  find  Edward 
Atherstone  again. 

The  dread  of  this  possible  retribution,  just  as  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  it  would  be,  goaded 
Humphrey  Atherstone  to  immediate  action,  and  the 
very  day  he  saw  Traffbrd  he  obtained  the  name  of  a 
suitable  agent  in  Sydney,  and  telegraphed  to  him  such 
instructions  as  he  thought  most  likely  to  ensure  his 
cousin's  speedy  return  home.  The  man  was  to  seek 
out  Edward,  who  could  only  have  arrived  from 
England  a  short  time  previously,  and  he  was  to  in- 
form him  that  he  had  been  recognised  as  the  son 
of  Maurice  Atherstone,  and  the  heir  of  his  estates, 
and  that  he  was  requested  to  return  home  at  once 
to  take  possession  of  them. 

Then  Humphrey  waited  day  after  day  with  the 
keenest  anxiety  for  the  answer.  When  at  lengrth,  after 
a  somewhat  tedious  delay,  it  arrived,  his  hands 
literally  shook,  strong  man  as  he  was,  while  he 
opened  it.  It  proved  to  be  hopelessly  unsatisfactory. 
The  agent  had  ascertained  that  Edward  landed  at 
Sydney  from  the  ship  whese  name  Humphrey  had 
telegraphed  to  him,  accompanied  only  by  his  little 
boy ;  there  had  been  fever  on  board,  and  several  pas- 
sengers had  died,  amongst  them  Ashtaroth,  Edward's 
wife.  He  had  remained  only  a  few  days  in  Sydx^ey, 
and  had  then  gone  with  his  child  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  along  with  some  persons  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  on  boards  from  that  point 
all  trace  of  him  was  completely  lost.  The  agent  had 
made  every  possible  inquiry  in  vain,  and  he  could 
do  no  more. 

It  was  evening  when  this  telegram  was  brought  to 
Atherstone ;  he  stood  by  the  window  to  catch  the 
failing  light  upon  its  lines,  and  when  he  had  read  it 
through  he  let  it  drop  from  his  hand  to  the  fioor; 
then  he  raised  his  dark  mournful  eyes  to  the  dim  sky 
with  an  appealing  glance,  for  he  was  learning  even 
then  the  bitter  lesson  that  repentance,  however  true 
and  deep,  is  not  enough  to  ensure  the  power  of  repara- 
tion for  an  error ;  if  once  we  depart  from  rectitude 
and  justice,  it  may  be  that  never  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  will  it  be  permitted  to  us  to  remedy  the  evil 
we  may  have  wrought,  either  to  cursives  or  to 
others.  It  was  of  Una  that  Humphrey  thought  as 
he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  sky,  where  not  a  star  ap- 
peared, for  his  heart  was  wrung  with  the  conviction 
that  this  telegram  was  the   death-warrant  of  their 


mutual  happiness.  His  memory  flew  back  to  the  day 
when  her  bright  presence  came  like  a  sunbeam  into 
his  old  halls,  and  the  echo  of  her  happy  childlike 
laughter  rang  as  sweetest  music  through  his  home. 
How  guileless  and  light-hearted  she  had  been !  how 
cloudless  her  soft  brown  eyes !  how  lovely  and  serene 
her  winning  face  !  and  what  if  he  had  cast  a  shadow 
on  that  fair  young  life  which  he  could  never  more 
dispel? — what  if  the  wrong  he  had  done  his  cousin  was 
to  recoil  in  bitter  pain,  not  only  on  himself,  but  on 
her  whom  he  would  have  shielded  from  sorrow  with 
his  life,  poisoning  all  the  springs  of  joy  within  her?— 
what  if  he  who  had  d<me  his  utmost  to  win  the  lore 
of  her  pure  tender  heart,  was  now  compelled  to  turn 
away  from  her  with  closed  lips,  and  never  perhaps 
look  upon  her  face  again?  Truly  these  were  thoughts 
to  shake  a  man's  composure  to  the  very  centre, 
and  the  stamp  of  a  mortsd  anguish  was  on  his  brow 
as  he  stood  there  facing  his  bitter  destiny.  But 
Atherstone  was  one  who  conld  well. have  endorsed 
the  poet's  lines — 

«  Fallen  ohemh,  to  be  weak  is'  xaieenlde 
IkoDg  or  rafletlBg^— ** 

Though  he  had  erred,  he  wfts  strong^— atrong  both 
to  do  and  to  snffier,  «ad  it  did  not  talre  him  many 
minutes  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  was 
bound  to  pursue.  Binging  the  bell,  he  ovdered  his 
'horse  to  be  brought  round,  and  very  soon  Night- 
shade was  beaiteg  Mm  At  a  rapid  pace  towaids 
the  Rectory. 

He  found  Trafford  BeaML  in  tiie  mAdst  of  a  group 
of  rough  unkempt-lookiBg  iandtt,  ^hom  he  was  teach- 
ing with  the  pa4seace  ^asA  Iwndemess  of  a  father 
amongst  his  children,  IJMmgh  Hie  mazttier  in  which 
they  were  slowly  piougbing  their  Iray  thxoogh  the 
first  rudiments  of  ioiowledge  mast  ham  been  very 
trying  to  a  man  ^f  his  energy. 

"I  shall  not  detain  yicia  from  yotir  a^ftidaan  more 
than  a  very  few  minutes,''  aald  Atherstone;  **!  only 
want  to  ask  yon  a  siaigle  ^estion." 

Trafford  rose,  and  came  out  into  the  vestibule, 
shutting  the  door  on.  his  claas,  who  were  soon  heard 
shouting  and  limghitig  with  asn  tmoeremonious  vehe- 
mence, which  idemanded  that  the  gentle  restraint  of 
his  preeence  idiould  be  restored  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. In  perfect  silmce  Atherstone  pet  the  telegrsun 
into  the  clergyman's  hands.  Trafford  read  it,  and 
then  looked  full  into  Humphrey's  face  with  his 
eloquent  eyes.  He  answered  at  once  to  their  mute 
language. 

"  You  think  I  ought  to  go  to  Sydney  myself  to 
seek  out  my  cousin  ?*'  said  Atherstone. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Trafford ;  "  no  one  would  prosecute 
the  search  with  the  energy  and  perseverance  that 
you  will  be  driven  to  give  to  it  by  the  weighty 
reasons  that  you  have  for  desiring  that  it  should  be 
successful.  Heaven  grant  it  may !  for  should  it  fail* 
your  position  would  indeed  be  disastrous." 

"  It   is   that  which   I    dread   above .  all,"  aaid 
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Hamphrey;  '*  it  would  be  the  most  terrible  retribu- 
tion that  oould  befall  me.    I  will  go,  Trafford,  but  it 
must  be  on  the  condition  that  you  will  take  care  of 
my  people  in  my  absence." 
'*  That  I  will  gladly/'  he  answered,  heartily. 
"I  will  leave  ample  means  with  you  to  supply 
their  wants,  and  I  can  place  the  Abbey  under  the 
care  of  my  faithful  old  servants.    But,  Trafford,  with 
you  alone  must  rest  the  secret  of  my  painful  exile. 
I  have  not  touched  a  shilling  of  the  revenues  of  the 
estate  since  I  determined  to  restore  it  to  the  rightful 
owner,  and  if  I  possibly  can  I  shall  refund  even  the 
arrears  that  are  due  to  him,  but  it  would  be  very 
iigurious  to  the  interests  of  the  tenantry  that  the 
truth  should  be  known  while  I  am  in  my  present  un- 
certainty.    Do  not  suppose  that  I  intend  ultimately 
to  conceal  the  fact  of  my  great  error ;  I  shall  tell  all 
whom  it  may  concern  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  case  so  soon  as  I  have  found  Edward  Atherstone ; 
and  until  I  have  found  him  I  shall  not  return  to 
England.*' 

"  You  are  right,  Atherstone,"  said  Trafford,  warmly 
grasping  his  hand ;  "  and  that  being  the  case,  you 
may  carry  a  light  heart  even  under  your  load  of  care. 
You  will  not  doubt  that  you  have  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy, a.nd  of  course  I  need  not  say  that  your  secret 
is  safe  ^vrith  me;  but  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of 
advice— hIo  not  delay  starting  on  your  search  an 
hour  Ioniser  than  you  can  help;  every  day  that  passes 
without  your  cousin  being  found  will  render  it  more 
difficult  to  trace  him.  In  your  place  I  think  I  should 
set  out  to-night,"  he  added,  mih  a  smile. 

"To-night!"  exclaimed  Atherstone,  while  his 
brows  contracted  with  sudden  pain.  For  a  moment 
he  did  not  speak;  then  he  said,  "Not  to-night, 
TraiTord,  that  is  an^effort  beyond  me  for  reasons  I 
cannot  explain ;  but  soon,  do  not  doubt  it ;  knowing, 
as  jon  do,  all  that  is  at  stake  for  me  in  this  search, 
yon  may  be  very  sure  that  I  shall  not  postpone  it 
longer  than  is  necessary." 

- "  "Well,  the  sooner  you  are  gone  the  better;  but, 
meontizne,  the  experiment  of  a  republic  in  the  next 
T6om  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  success,  so  I  think  I 
must  go  back  to  my  charge.  Good-night,  and  God  be 
with  youl'* 

So  they  parted ;  but  as  Atherstone  rode  away  from 

the    door  he  did  not  turn  towards  the  Abbey,  but 

took  the  way  to  Vale  House.     Trafford's  counsel  to 

him  to  start  on  his  distant  journey  that  same  night 

had  seemed  like  a  stab  into  his  very  heart,  for  he 

felt  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  even  of  his  iron 

will    to  leave  England  without  looking  once   a*ain 

on  the  face  of  Una  Dysart.     He  knew,  with  bitter, 

almost  maddening  regret,  that  he  could  give*  her  no 

erplanatioxi  of  his  departure,  and  that  he  could  make 

no    renewal   of  his  entreaty  to  her  to  become  his 

wife  ;  hut  he  must  at  least  let  her  read  in  his  eyes 

that^  whatever  might  be  the  cause  which  parted  them, 

it  was  not   because  he  had  ceased  to  love  her.  •  He 


galloped  up  at  once  to  the  house  which  he  knew  was 
soon  again  to  be  her  home,  and  inquired  from  the 
servants  there  when  they  expected  Miss  Dysart  and 
her  aunt^to  return.  The  day  fixed  was  at  once  named 
to  him — exactly  ten  days ;  from  that  time.  Then 
Atherstone  turned  and  rode  ^home,  resolved  that  he 
would  see  her  just  once,  and  then  he  would  turn 
away  from  the  sight  of  her  sweet  face,  and  depart 
on  his  bitter  pilgrimage,  bearing  her  image  in  his 
heart,  and  certain  that  lie  could  know  neitiier  peace 
nor  joy  till  the  day  came,  if  eVto  it  did,  when  he 
should  be  able  to  take  her  by  the  hand  once  more. 

But  Atherstone  did  not  calculate  on  the  malice  of 
one  cold-hearted  woman,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
thwarted  fatally  the  last  and  only  chance  he  had  of 
ascertaining  Una's  real  feelings.  In  that  final  inter- 
view, when  Miss  Grubbe  caused  the  carriage  to  dart 
en  with  such  speed  that  he  lumself  waa  nearly 
flung  into  the  road,  he  got  one  last  glimpse  of  the 
lovely  face — ^white,  and  stortled-looking — and  then 
it  vanished  from  before  his  longiifg  eyes,  and  he 
felt,  as  he  turned  away  heartsick  and  well-nigh 
hopeless,  that  the  very  light  of  his  life  was  for  the 
time  at  least  utterly  extinguished. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
And  Una,  how  did  it  fare  with  her  that  same 
night,  while  Humphrey  Atherstone  stood  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  bound  for  Sydney,  and  watched  the  shores 
of  England  receding  from  his  view  ?  Poor  child  I 
her  trial  was  greater  far  than  his;  for  he  at  least 
knew  wherefore  it  was  that  they  were  parted,  and 
he  had  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  to  temper 
the  keenness  of  his  suffering;  but  for  her  all  was 
bewilderment  and  misery,  with  a  strong  underlying 
coniBciousness  that  she  had  done  a  grievous  wrong 
in  withholding  from  him  the  momentous  letter  she 
had  received  from  Miss  Amherst ;  yet  of  this  she  did 
not  even  now  repent,  although  the  sense  it  gave  her 
that  she  oould  no  longer  stand  in  unblemished  in- 
tegrity before  her  God,  deprived  her  of  the  consolation 
which  in  this  dark  hour  she  might  have  found  in 
the  heavenly  hopes  that,  like  the  stars,  shine  ever 
brightest  when  the  earth  has  deepest  gloom ;  rather 
was  it  her  one  comfort  that  she  had  saved  him  the 
pain  which  she  believed  that  letter  would  have  caused 
him. 

The  fact,  however,  that  she  supposed  Humphrey 
Atherstone  to  be  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  cousin's 
rights  prevented  her  from  imagining  that  his  sudden 
departure  for  Australia  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  Edward,  and  the  consequence  was  that  she 
attributed  it  to  a  cause  which  above  all  others 
was  bitter  and  painful  to  her  tender  heart.  She 
CQUcluded  that  his  affection  for  herself  had  either 
died  out,  or  been  replaced  by  a  deeper  love  for  some 
more  attractive  woman,  and  that  his  purpose  in 
leaving  his  home  for  so  distant  a  journey  immediately 
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on  her  return,  had  simply  been  to  put  an  end  de- 
cidedly to  his  former  connection  with  her,  and  to 
the  expectations  it  most  have  excited  in  her  mind. 

He  could  not  but  be  aware,  from  the  terms  on 
which  they  parted  at  the  time  of  her  father's  deatii, 
that  she  most  anticipate  a  renewal  of  his  petition  to 
her  to  become  his  wife ;  if  he  no  longer  ddsired  to 
win  her,  how  could  he  meet  her  continually  without 
some  explanation,  and  how  could  he  explain,  without 
insulting  her,  that  he  had  simply  ceased  to  love  her? 
It  seemed  to  her  that  if  this  were  indeed  the  case, 
he  had  no  altematiTe  but  to  take  refuge  in  flight, 
and  to  remain  absent  tiU  his  own  marriage  or  hers 
to  some  other  person  should  whoUy  blot  out  even  the 
memory  of  the  past.  So  far  as  Una  was  herself 
concerned,  she  knew  that  her  unreserred  affection 
for  Humphrey  Atherstone  was  the  one  love  of  her  life, 
and  that  not  only  no  other  man  could  win  the  heart 
she  had  given  io  him  once  for  all,  but  that  she  could 
never  cease  to  be  as  entirely  devoted  to  him  as  she 
was  at  that  hour,  even  though  she  knew  him  to  be 
false  and  changed. 

This  indomitable  constancy  would  to  many  women 
seem  quite  incomprehensible,  for  the  conviction,  such 
as  Una  possessed,  that  they  were  forsaken,  would  be 
sufficient  in  most  cases  to  turn  their  affection  into 
hatred  for  the  man  who  had  betrayed  them;  but 
there  are  some  natures — ^rare  and  precious  as  the 
jewels  of  purest  water  that  are  found  among  inferior 
stones — whose  .changeless  truth  to  the  love  of 
their  first  allegiance  can  never  be  shaken  while 
life  endures,  however  cruelly  it  may  be  assailed,  and 
of  such  was  Una  Dysart;  still,  though  she  knew  she 
never  could  love  Atherstone  less,  or  share  with  any 
other  the  life  that  would  have  been  so  blest  with  him, 
she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  bitter  humiliation  which 
had  been  brought  upon  her  by  his  desertion.  But 
here  the  proud  spirit  of  her  race  came  to  her  aid ;  she 
inherited  the  high-toned  qualities  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestry,  and  knew  well  how  to  bear  herself  with  the 
haughty  delicacy  of  true  maidenly  self-respect.  She 
knew  that  her  love  was  indestructible,  and  that,  be- 
trayed as  it  had  been,  it  would  He  as  a  canker  in  her 
heart  so  long  as  life  should  last,  poisoning  every  joy 
and  quenching  every  hope,  but  no  human  eye  should 
.  ever  see  it,  no  pity  for  her  rejected  affection  should 
ever  bring  the  hot  blood  to  her  cheek.  She  would 
bury  it  finally  from  that  hour  in  the  depths  of  her 
own  sad  soul,  and  confront  the  world  with  a  brave 
calm  aspect,  which  should  quell  all  suspicions  of 
the  truth. 

Una  carried  out  this  resolution  with  a  courageous 
firmness  which  effectually  secured  her  object.  In 
vain  did  Miss  Grubbe's  small  eyes,  full  of  a  spiteful 
triumph,  try  to  read  the  hidden  pain  in  the  fair  proud 
face ;  in  vain  did  even  her  aunt,  whose  cold  nature  had 
been  stirred  by  some  slight  uneasiness  as  to  her  own 
treatment  of  her  niece,  look  for  traces  of  sorrow;  there 
was  no  gloom  on  her  tranquil  brow,  no  tears  in  her 


soft  brown  eyes,  and  she  quietly  resumed  her  usual 
habits  of  life  and  her  intercourse  with  her  neighbonrs, 
asif  herhappinesshad  received  no  8hock,exceptingthat 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  death  of  her  father. 
Tet  her  friends  were  conscious  of  a  change  in  her, 
which  they  could  not  define ;  her  smile  was  as  fre- 
quent and  her  manner  as  gentle  and  sweet  as  it  ha4 
ever   been,  but   she  was  no  more  like  the  bright 
impulsive  Una  of  the  previous  year  than  the  white 
frozen  streamlet  is  like  the  sparkling  summer  brook, 
that  dancediin  the  sunshine  and  rippled  its  laughing 
waters  over  the  shining  stones  with  a  ceaseless  song. 
Still  she  was  as  much   as  ever  a  favourite  in  the 
neighbouring  houses,  and  she  systematically  accepted 
the  invitations  made  to  her,  both  for  the  sake  of  ap> 
pearanoes,  and  also  because  she  was  glad  to  have  her 
thoughts  drawn  away  even  for  a  short  time  from  the 
one  bitter  sulgect  which  always  occupied  them  in  the 
dull  monotony  of  her  home.    Her  chief  solaoe,  how- 
ever, was  being  again  with  Wilhelnuna  Northcote,  to 
whom  she  had  become  much  attached  in  their  former 
intercourse,  and  whose  parents  were  both  very  kind 
to  her  now.     Ko  doubt  the  breaking  off  of  her  con- 
nection with  Atherstone  had  partly  occasioned  Mrs. 
Northoote's  softened  demeanour,  bnt  Una  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  there  were  other  causes  for  it 
also.    She  noticed  with  pain  that  there  was  a  certain 
gloom  hanging  over  the  household,  whieh  had  not 
existed  formerly,  and  which  various  little  dreno- 
stances  showed  her  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
Rupert,  the  only  son  of  the  house.    He  was.no  longer 
there;  his  name  wad  never  mentioned  by  any  member 
of  the  family ;  and  an  accidental  allusion  which  Una 
once  made  to  him  brought  so  painful  a  flush  over 
little  Wil.'s  pretty  face,  that  she  was  veiy  careful 
never  to  speak  of  him  again. 

There  was  one  element  of  cheerfulness  at  North- 
cote  Manor  now,  however,  which  Una,  from  the  very 
failure  of  her  own  happiness,  was  the  more  delighted 
to  perceive — ^for  it  was  caused  by  the  frequent 
presence  of  Hervey  Crichton,  whose  frank  friendly 
manner  to  herself  showed  that  he  had  completely 
overcome  the  ddsappointment  she  once  had  occasioned 
him.  His  regiment  was  stationed  only  a  few  miles  off, 
so  that  the  absence  of  his  brother  from  the  Sectorj 
did  not  prevent  him  coming  to  the  Manor  as  often  as 
he  pleased. 

Una  remarked  on  his  constant  visits  one  day  v> 
Miss  Northcote,  when  she  had  found  them  walking 
together  in  the  avenue  with  Hervey's  well-tiaincd 
horse  following  behind  as  obediently  as  a  dog.  After 
a  few  words  to  herself,  he  had  mounted  and  ridden 
away;  and  then  Una  looked  round  with  a  smile  into 
the  piquante  face  of  her  companion. 

*'  How  sing^arly  often  I  meet  Mr.  Crichton  here/' 
she  said ;  "  you  find  him  very  pleasant,  do  you  not?' 

"Of  course  I  do,  there  is  no  mistake  about  it; 
we  are  particular  friends,  he  and  I,"  repLei  WiU 
boldly. 
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"Only  friends,  Wil.?*' 

'*  Oh.  dear  yes,  only  friends,  but  quite  confidential. 
Tea  know  he  has  told  me  all  about  you.  Miss  Una, 
and  how  badly  you  have  behaved  to  him." 

*'  Have  I?"  said  Una,  laughing;  " I  believe,  if  you 
were  to  ask  him  now,  he  would  own  that  he  was  very 
much  obliged  to  me  for  not  having  prevented  him 
from  trying  whether  you  would  behave  any  better." 

"  If  it  were  so,  Una,  I  do  not  think  I  need  feel 
indignant  at  only  coming  after  you,  because  you  are 
80  good  and  so  beautiful,  and  I  am  such  a  little 
monster.  But  I  solemnly  assure  you  he  has  not 
Baid  a  word  on  the  subject  yeL" 

"Not  yet;  no,  I  dare  say  ^ot;  naturally  it  will 
take  him  some  time  to  make  up  his  mind  to  such  a 
monster.  But  seriously,  WiL,  I  am  so  glad,  for  I  like 
him  much,  and  I  love  you  dearly,  and  I  want  you 
both  to  be  happy,  if  happiness  is  possible  in  this 
strange  world." 

"  Oh,  Una,  what  a  sad  speech!  That  is  very  unlike 
what  you  would  have  said  last  summer,  when  you 
were  always  so  merry.'  Of  course  I  know  what  a  loss 
you  have  had  since  then ;  but  still  I  hope  you  have 
no  cause  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  happiness  for 
yourself?"  and  WiL  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

"  Why  should  you  imagine  such  a  thing?  "  an- 
swered Una,  with  a  vivid  blush;  then  hastily  changing 
the  subject,  she  said,  "  but  let  us  leave  Mr.  Criohton 
for  the  present,  Wil.,  for  I  have  always  wanted  to 
ask  you  some  day,  when  we  were  alone,  to  tell  me  the 
truth  about  poor  Lilith  Criohton ;  beyond  the  fact 
that  her  brotiier  has  taJken  her  away  lor  her  health, 
and  that  th^  are  established  at  Torquay,  I  cannot 
get  any  reliable  information  about  her  at  all.  She 
wrote  me  a  few  lines,  very  sweet  and  loving,  not  long 
ago,  but  begged  me  not  to  expect  to  hear  from  her 
again,  as  she  was  too  weak  to  write — ^yet  no  one 
seems  to  give  her  illness  a  name." 

"It  would  not  be  easy  to  do  so,*'  said  WiL,  with  a 
sigh;  "it  is  not  consumption,  as  people  said  it  was 
—that  at  least  I  know." 
"  Do  you  think  she  U  seriously  iU  ?*'  asked  Una. 
"  111!  I  think  she  is  dying,"  said  WU.,  sadly. 
"Dying!    but  of  what  malady?   there  must  be 
some  caase,"  said  Una. 
"  If  you  want  to  know  exactly  what  I  think,  Una^ 


I  believe  she  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart.  I  used 
always  to  fancy  such  cases  only  existed  in  novels ; 
but  I  am  quite  convinced  now  that  human  beings 
can  die  from  such  a  cause,  and  that  Lilith  wilL  The 
doctors  say  she  has  literally  no  complaint,  except 
prostration  and  failure  of  the  vital  powers ;  but  at 
the  same  time  th^  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  her 
recovery." 

"Is  it  possible !  Dearsweet  Lilith  t  I  had  no  idea 
her  case  was  hopeless ;  it  seems  terrible  to  think  of 
her  suffering  so  much  grief  as  even  to  die  of  it;  but 
what  has  caused  it,  WiL  ?  what  is  the  meaning  of  it 
all?" 

She  drooped  her  head  without  answering,  and  as 
Una  turned,  surprised,  to  look  at  her,  she  saw  that 
tears  were  raining  from  the  dark  eyes,  usuaUyso 
bright  and  merry. 

"  Oh,  darling  Wil  I  forgive  me  for  asking  you;  I 
did  not  know  it  would  distress  you  so ! " 

"  The  subject  is  a  very  painful  one  to  me,  Una,  but 
I  cannot  enter  on  the  causes  that  have  made  it  so, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  whole,  truth 
myself;  but  of  one  fact  I  am  convinced— You 
remember  the  cricket  match,  do  you  not?" 

"Oh  yes,  most  dearly.'* 

"  Well,  on  that  day  some  terrible  blight  seemed  to 
fall  on  Lilith  Criohton,  beneath  which  her  life  has 
wasted  away,  as  if  the  very  springs  of  her  existence 
had  been  poisoned  at  their  source.  A  great  shadow 
fell  over  her  then,  which  has  deepened  and  deepened 
till  it  has  become  the  shadow  of  death,  and  in  death 
it  wUl  end."  WiL  spoke  so  sadly,  that  Una  shrunk 
from  asking  further  questions,  and  only  said  softly — 

"Dear  Lilith!  I  wish  I  might  hope  to  see  her 
once  again ;  she  was  so  wonderf  uly  good  and  sweet,  I 
always  felt  it  made  me  better  only  to  be  with  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Wa,  with  a  sad  smile,;'  Lilith  will  be 
with  congenial  companions  when  she  is  taken  to  be 
among  the  angels  of  God,  so  I  suppose  we  must 
not  grudge  her  to  them,"  and,  dashing  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  she  made  an  effort  to  change  the 
conversation. 

Una  said  no  more,  but  she  went  home  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  fatal  change  in  poor  pretty  Lilith 
was  due  in  some  way  to  Bupert  Northoote. 
{TobectmiinMedL) 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR   SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 

SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Second  Sbbibs.  No.  15.    Christ.    Part  XIX.  Christ  draldxq  with  ihdividuals. 

,     No.  2— NiCODBMUS. 


Chapter  to  he  read~-John  Hi.  1 — 21. 
INTRODUCTION.  Ask  the  children  to 
whom  Christ  came,  and  for  whom  He 
died.  To  what  people  did  He  go  first, 
and  why  ?  How  was  He  received  by  the 
Jews  (John  i.  11)  P  but  especially  re- 
jected in  Jerasalenu    What  kind  of  people  would  be 


found  in  the  capital  ?  Remind  of  the  scribes  summoned 
by  Herod  (Matt  ii  4) ;  the  council  of  chief  priests 
and  rulers  assembled  (Matt  xxvi.  67).  Now  one  of 
these  vexy  rulers  comes  to  Christ. 

I.  Thb  visit.  (Read  iii.  1,  2.)  Ask  which  people 
mostly  followed  Christ.  Remind  of  the  multitude 
without  food ;  the  poverty  of  most  of  the  disciples; 
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the  common  people  assembling  to  hear  Him  gladly 
also,  what  did  Christ  profess  to  beP  Not  merely 
Saviour  but  teacher.  Kefer  to  His  beginning  His 
ministry  by  preaching  repentance  (Matt.  ir.  17). 
Also  to  Sermon  on  M»unt ;  (Matt,  v.,  vi.,  &c.)  Now  a 
Jewish  teacher  claiming  Him  as  brother  comes  to 
see  and  hear  Him.  Picture  the  intenriew.  Christ 
as  yet  known  only  as  the  carpenter's  son ;  probably 
in  some  x>oor  lodging  in  a  back  street  in  Jerusalem 
resting  after  day's  work ;  knock  at  the  door ;  lei£med 
ruler  (or  Babbi)  enters;  face  partly  concealed — 
anxious  to  escape  recognition;  welcomed;  invited 
to  sit  down ;  conversation  begins.  Let  the  children 
notice  three  things.  (1)  He  was  in  earnest,  Christ  was 
now  a  wonderful  man ;  had  worked  many  miracles ; 
taught  openly ;  every  one  was  talking  about  Him ; 
How  few  cared  to  inquire  further.  Nicodemus  had 
Ibeen  impressed;  seed  had  dropped  in  heart;  not 
caught  away  at  once  (Parable  of  Sower) ;  wanted  to 
learn  more,  so  took  some  trouble  to  come  to  Christ, 
and  subsequently  became  a  true  disdple.  (2)  He 
was  cautious.  Why  did  he  come  by  night  ?  of  whom 
was  he  afraid  P  Did  Christ  reprove  him  P  then  we 
need  not.  Better  to  come  timidly  than,  like  the 
ethers,  not  at  all.  Was  he  always  timid  P  See 
John  vii.  50,  51,  where  he  spoke  boldly  for  Christ 
in  the  council,  and  xlz.  89,  where,  when  all  dis- 
ciples had  forsaken,  he  boldly  showed  his  devotion, 
(d)  He  was  regpedfuL  Semmd  of  way  so  many  asked 
questions  of  Chrisi— rudely,  mockingly  (John  vii.  26, 
30,  &c.) ;  Nicodemus  asked  humbly,  inquiringly,  as  if 
really  wishing  to  learn.  Therefore  received  honour 
of  l«ng  private  conversation  with  Christ. 

PracUcdl,  Let  the  ohildx«n  see  the  advantage  of 
learning  about  Christ.  NicodemusT  character  streng- 
thened. Let  children  begin  well;  like  Timothy, 
learn  from  childhood;  wiU  know  God,  and  learn 
more  to  love  God;  be  strengthened  in  temptations ; 
able  to  confess  Christ  boldly  at  home,  sdiool,  and 
work. 

IL  Thi  nbw  btbth.  (Bead  8—11.)  About  what 
does  Nicodemus  ask  instruction  P  Under  whose  power 
were  the  Jews  ?  What  did  the  wise  men  ask  as  to  the 
babe  bom  (Matt.  ii.  2)P  On  what  dharge  was.  Christ 
accused  before  Pilate  (Mark  xv.  2)  P  So  Nicodemus 
inquires  about  the  kingdom ;  just  as  disciples  did 
before  Ascension  (Acts  i.  6).  So  Christ  shows  the 
nature  of  God's  kingdom.  The  Jews  expected  a 
temporal  king;  this  kingdom  spiritual— 4.«.,  over 
souls  of  men.  (See  John  xviii.  36.)  Notice  two 
things  (1)  The  nature  of  the  new  birth.  What  birth 
did  Nicodemus  think  was  intended  P  How  is  this 
birth  like  the  other  ?  It  begins  new  life :  a  baby 
comes  into  new  world ;  perceptions  developed  gradu- 
ally ;  requires  food,  nurture,  &c.  So  in  spiritual  life : 
soul  becomes  changed.  What  change  had  John  the 
Baptist  taught  ?  Bepentance  means  change  of  mind. 
How  is  it  shown  P  What  is  the  outward  sign  of  Chris- 


tian profession  (Matt,  xxviii  19)  ?  Bemind  of  John 
baptising;  Peter  on  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  H  41). 
But  is  this  all?  What  causes  change  of  life? 
The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  our  hearts. 
(2)  The  contvMumoe  of  the  new  life.  What  is  it  compared 
to  ?  (ver.  8).  Let  the  children  name  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  wind,  (a)  It  is  invisible :  can  be  beard, 
felt,  but  not  seen.  So  with  Spirit  in  heart ;  can 
hear  **  still,  small  voice."  What  does  it  speak  by  ?  Can 
feel  its  working — ^touching  conscience,  Ac,  but  not 
see  it.  (h)  It  is  powerful.  How  does  the  wind  blow? 
Describe  it  on  a  spring  day,  soft  and  balmy ;  then  in 
a  storm,  rooting  up  trees,  &c.  Bemind  of  Lydia; 
heart  softly  opened  to  receive  Paul  (Acts  xvi  14). 
Also  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost;  how  many  converted? 
So  always ;  feel  sof i  daily  influences  in  heart.  Some* 
times  strong  stirrings  of  conscience — e.g.,  gaoler  at 
Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  30). 

Praetical,  Bring  home  to  children — Is  the  Holy 
Spirit  influencing  hearts  ?  Is  always  striving:  is  He 
resisted  or  sought  P  This  a  test  as  to  whether  are 
truly  God's  children  (Bom.  viii.  14,  16). 

III.  The  plak  of  salvation.  (Bead  ver.  13—21.) 
Ask  for  the  story  of  the  brazen  serpent  (Num.  ixi9). 
Describe  the  scene.  Israelites  lying  about  bitten 
by  snakes;  in  agony;  many  dying;  Moses  coming 
forward,  erecting  brazen  serpent,  issuing  command, 
*'  Look  and  live."  Incredulity  of  some ;  apathy  of 
others;  faith  of  many;  turning  eyes  as  commanded— 
at  once  whole.  Show  the  resemblance.  Christ,  who 
did  no  sin,  treated  as  if  had  sinned  (Bom.  v.  17, 18); 
commanded  "  believe  and  be  vaved  "  (Acts  xvi.  31, 
Bom.  V.  1).  Make  the  children  show  the  contrast; 
deliverance  from  bodily  pain  and  death  of  the  Jews; 
deliverance  from  eternal  death  of  alL  Also  the  nn- 
oonaciousness  of  the  brazen  serpent. contrasted  with 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  Show  how 
simple  is  God's  plan  of  salvation.  His  justice  satis- 
fled  by  death  of  Sinless  One ;  man's  part  to  accept 
offered  salvation.  Do  all  do  so  P  For  what  will  they 
be  condemned  (ver.  19)  P  How  is  true  faith  shown 
(James  ii  20)?^ What  work  must  all  do  first?  Giving 
up  sin  as  hateful  to  God,  and  cause  of  Saviour's 
death.  So  close  connection  between  repentance  (or 
new  birth),  faith  and  holiness.  What  is  our  belief? 
merely  words  P  or  deeds  which  will  bear  the  light 
(ver.  21)  P  Then  the  new  birth  will  be  manifest; 
men  will  see  that  we  are  bom  of  the  Spirit. 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  Show  the  progress  in  the  character  of  Nicodemus 
as  seen  on  the  three  occasions  on  ithich  he  is  men- 
tioned. 

2.  What  two  things  may  be  noticed  in  his  visit  ? 

3.  How  is  a  change  of  heart  like  a  birth  ? 

4.  How  does  the  Holy  Spirit  resemble  wind? 

5.  Give  the  story  of  the  brazen  serpent 

6.  What  does  Christ  say  about  faith  P 
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THE   STORY    OP   A    BLIND  BOY.       IN    THEBB    PiJLTS. 


PAET  IIL 
^JTNT  MABTHA,  now  first  informed  of 
her  Bister-in-law's  death,  obtained  a 
fortnight's  holiday  from  the  owners 
of  Laughton  Abbey,  to  whom  she  had 
been  for  many  years  honsekeeper  and 
confidential  servant,  and  energetically  set  to  work  to 
do  the  best  she  could  for  her  blind  nephew.  She 
called  on  the  dressmaker  now  carrying  on  bosiness  in 
her  sister-in-law's  rooms  at  Sonthsea,  and  found  there 
were  many  little  sums  of  money  due  from  customers 
for  goods  supplied  by  Bobby's  mother,  which  her  suc- 
cessors had  not  been  authorised  to  collect.  All  the 
money  that  had  come  in,  and  a  certain  amount  which 
she  had  promised  to  pay  for  the  business,  had  been 
carefully  put  by  for  the  blind  boy,  whose  mother,  in 
her  last  illness,  had  communicated  all  her  wishes  to 
her  assistant,  Mrs.  Betts,  on  the  subject,  begging 
her  to  keep  the  money  from  her  husband,  if  possible, 
and  not  name  that  she  had  it  till  he  was  off  to  sea 
again,  and  Bobby  alone.  This  was  unexpected  good 
fortune.  The  vicar  and  other  friends  decided  that 
a  certain  sum  should  be  paid  in  to  a  savings-bank 
for  him  in  case  of  future  illness,  or  incapacity  for 
work ;  also,  as  it  was  his  own  wish,  and  he  was  not 
really  a  pauper  child,  that  he  should  pay  something 
towards  his  education  at  the  school  where  he  would 
have  board  and  lodging,  and  be,  as  his  aunt  felt,  far 
happier  than  he  could  be  with  her,  although,  under 
other  circumstances,  she  would  readily  have  taken 
charge  of  him  herself  at  Laughton  Abbey,  with  her 
master's  sanction.  Bobby's  favourite  chair  and  table 
were  re-purchased  for  him,  and  taken  care  of  by  Mrs. 
Barber,  to  whom,  at  his  request,  mother's  work-box, 
Jessie's  inkstand,  and  a  few  other  family  treasures 
were  given. 

But  all  these  things  happened  long  ago,  for  it  is 
Bome  years  since  the  Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight 
School  and  Home  for  the  Blind  was  first  established 
in  Park  Lane,  Southsea — years  during  which,  in  a 
qiiiet  and  unostentatious  way,  it  has  effected  far 
more  good  than  was  ever  anticipated  by  the  foun- 
dress and  her  friends.  Money  has  been  scarce  some- 
times, and  the  funds  at  a  terribly  low  ebb,  for  it  is 
not  a  cheap  charity  to  carry  on  with  so  little  public 
support,  but  help,  when  most  needed,  has  generally 
been  forthcoming;  and  many  a  girl  and  boy,  many  an 
adult  also,  has  been  grateful  for  the  teaching  received 
there.  Every  year  sees  some  new  trade  introduced, 
or  increased  accommodation  for  pupils  provided. 
Visitors  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Portsmouth  and 
its  neighbourhood,  occasionally  find  their  way  to  buy 
baskets,  wicker  cages,  brushes,  mats,  &c.,  made  on 
the  premises.    Not  very  long  ago  two  ladies,  anxious 


to  see  the  institution,  were  taken  throagh  it  by  the 
foundress,  herself  an  almost  daOy  visitor.  The 
matron,  who  is  resident,  was  instructing  a  class  of 
girls ;  somd  were  knitting  stockings,  others  reading 
around  her.  0ne  pupil  had  a  bead-basket  in  hand 
similar  to  those  once  made  by  Bobby  Blake.  In 
another  room  boys  were  occupied  with  rope-mat 
making,  music  "mafr  going  on  in  a  third  apartment 
down-stairs  where  were  an  organ  and  piano.  Con- 
certs and  readings  are  often  held  in  this  part  of 
the  building,  the  tickets  of  admission  bringing  in 
small  but  welcome  additions  to  the  funds. 

The  purchase  of  materials  and  the  payment  of 
instructors  are  large  items  in  the  expenditure,  as 
may  be  supposed.  AH  work  by  the  blind  connected 
with  the  institution  Is  paid  for  on  completion,  but 
a  rapid  sale  does  not  invariably  follow,  so  that 
"straitened  circumstances"  are  not  unusual.  More 
pupils,  all  lads,  were  in  a  room  leading  out  into  the 
garden,  in  which  are  various  outbuildings  for  stores, 
also  a  separate  class-room  for  adults.  Here  wicker- 
work  of  various  kinds  was  going  on,  also  chair- 
caning.  Before  a  recently-commenced  mat,  sus- 
pended in  a  kind  of  frame  against  the  wall,  stood  a 
tall  delicate-looking  young  fellow,  working  with  a 
sharp  sort  of  instrument  in  his  hand,  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher,  who  stood  beside  him,  and 
occasionally  guided  his  fingers.  "Do  not  go  too 
near,"  said  the  foundress  to  one  of  her  visitors,  "  he 
is  a  nervous  lad,  new  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  you 
might  cause  him  to  cut  his  fingers.  He  is  getting 
on  vfery  well,  for  he  is  a  quick  industrious  boy,  and 
one  of  my  earliest  pupils,  also  a  great  favourite  of 
mine.  Bo  you  know?"  added  the  lady,  as  they 
passed  out  into  the  gaxden,  "that  youth  earns  fourteen 
shillings  a  week  by  his  labour,  and  supports  a  crippled 
father,  once  a  very  good-for-nothing  man,  and  now 
quite  unable  to  work  for  himself;  he  fell  from  a 
broken  ladder  he  had  climbed  for  abet  when  far  from 
sober,  and,  after  months  passed  in  the  infirmary,  is 
now  Uving  very  near  the  school,  kept  by  the  son 
whom  he  used  formerly  to  taunt  with  his  uselessness 
and  infirmity.^* 

And  thus  it  was  that  Bobby  had,  by  God^s  help, 
realised  the  one  great  wish  of  his  life ;  indeed,  had 
done  more  than  he  ever  dared  to  hope — earned  not 
only  his  own  Hving,  but  enough  to  keep  his  father, 
now  happily  in  many  respects  a  very  altered  character 
to  that  of  the  reckless  godless  sailor  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  this  story.  The  capital  in  the 
savings-bank  has  not  as  yet  been  touched,  as  Bobby 
is  always  thinking  a  rainy  day  may  come,  for  he  is  not 
very  strong,  and  might  not  be  able  to  earn  quite  so 
much  years  hence  as  he  does  now.  Y.  S.  N.    . 
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"THE    QUIVEB"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

299.  Ezekiel  has  a  remarkable  statement  respects 
ing  the  burdensome  nature  of  some  portion  of  the 
law  of  Moses.    Give  ehapter  and  verse. 

300.  Quote  the  exact  werds  used  by  the  Lord 
on  the  first  occasion  of  His  being  sternlj  indignant 
with  His  opponents. 

301.  On  what  occasion  did  Jesns  ask,  "  What  is  a 
man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soulP  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  P  " 

302.  State  which  of  the  ErangeUstB  relate  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  give  the  refer- 
ences. 

303.  We  read  in  St.  Matthew  that  "when  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things 
that  Jesus  did,  and  the  children  saying,  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David,  they  were  sore  displeased." 
To  which  of  the  Psalms  did  the  Lord  refer  in  His 
reply? 

304.  When  our  Lord  asked  His  disciples,  ''Whom 
say  ye  that  I  am  ? "  the  words  St.  Peter  used  in 
reply  are  almost  identical  with  those  he  uttered  on 


another   occasion  when  our  Lord  asked  a  diffeKnt 
question.     Quote  the  exact  words. 


ANSWEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAGE  672. 

284.  Exod.  xxix.  38 — 16. 

285.  "Put  on  Christ"  (Rom.  riii.  14);  "grow in 
Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  15);  "learn  Christ"  (Bph.  iv.  20). 

286.  St.  Mark  gives  eighteen ;  St.  Luke,  nineteen. 

287.  Both  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii.  21)  and  Elisba  (2 
Kings  iv.  35)  used  great  supplication  and  prayer: 
but  Christ  (Luke  viL  14 ;  Mark  v.  41)  instantly,  ly 
using  but  a  single  word. 

288.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  9) 

289.  When  he  was  praying  in  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem.    See  Acts  xxii.  17«  18. 

290.  See  Mark  ix.  32;  Luke  ii.  50;  zviii.  34. 

291.  "  Behold,  the  name  of  the  Lord  oometh  from 
far,  burning  with  His  anger,  and  the  harden  thereof 
is  heavy :  His  lips  are  full  of  indignation,  and  His 
tongue  as  a  devouring  fire  "  (Isa.  zxz.  27). 

292.  Bahiam  (2  Peter  ii.  15;  Numb.  xxxi.  8); 
Achan  (Josh.  vii.  20—25);  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi.); 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.) ;  Judas  (Matt  ixtI. 
15,47—50;  Actsi  18). 
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(Drawn  by  W.  Small.) 

THE    REST. 


8  workmen  left  their  work  of  day, 
That  called  for  light  to  keep  it  on. 
And  now  the  snn  had  sunk  awaj 
Adown  the  sky  that  faded  wan, 
TOL.  IX. 


CVer  leaning  elopes,  the  slopes  that  lean 
Towards  the  hill — the  hill  grey-green — 
I  saw  on  Wydon  ridge's  breast. 
The  dnmp  of  elms — and  knew  the  rest. 
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The  rest — that  down  the  other  side 

Of  Wydon  hiU  the  river  ran 
By  Wycombe  doors,  on-purling  wide 

Below  bridge-arohes'  high>bow'd  span. 
And  there  was  heard,  I  there  could  hear> 
A  peal  of  bells,  of  five  bells  dear ; 
From  o*er  the  church  for  worship  blest 
I  heard  the  bells— ^and  knew  the  rest. 

TiLe  rest — that  there,  a  dear  good  maid 
Was  led  to  church  that  day  forenoon, 

Jane  Dean  below  the  morning  shade, 
Jane  Hine  ere  yet  arose  the  moon. 

A  happy  day,  a  day  well  blest 


To  ^^»»  that  Jenny  liked  the  best. 

Gay  rang  the  bells,  the  bells  rang  joy 

To  good  John  Hine  without  alloy. 

But  some  there  were  with  troubled  breast — 

I  heard  the  bells — and  knew  the  rest. 

The  rest — that  John's  dear  mother  lost 

Her  only  child  in  that  good  lad, 
Who  took  to  Jenny's  father's  oost 

The  only  child  he  ever  had. 
The  old  were  sad,  as  sad  to  sing 
A  bird  becomes  with  one  poor  wing ; 
The  old  were  sad,  and  yet  were  blest 
That  day — and  now  you  know  the  rest. 


BY  THE  ArTIIOR  OF 


AGAINST      HERSELF. 

THE  TROUBLES  07  CHATTY   AKD   MOLLY,"  *'THB  DIKOY  HOUSE  AT  TXHSDSGftOS,^ 
"  QTJBBN  MADGE,'*   ETC. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  not  at  alL  Daddy,"  she  asked, 
turning  to  her  father,  "did  you  hear  what  they  said 
about  my  picture  ?" 

'*  Yes,  dear,"  he  answered,  drearily.  "It  wm  & 
good  name  for  it,  *  Nearly  Conquered.' " 

Then  Charley  wanted  Koggie  to  go  and  see  it,  bat 
she  hod  no  heart  to  do  so.      She  knew  whereabouta 


CHAPTEB  XXI. 

STEPHEN     BOWDEN.^ 

Y  BEAB  SIB, 

"Hany  thanks  for  the  notes.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  have  given  up  all  idea  of  forming 
a  company.  "Wishing  you  a  speedy  restoration 
to  health,  and,  with  kind  regards,  yours  very 
truly,  "  Stepoen  BowDBjr. 


P.  S.— I  kave  England  on  the  12th  to  join  my  brother     ]^  ^a,g^  g}^^  }ja4  g^^n  it  on  the  varnishing  day,  and 


abroad.' 

That  was  his  letter.  Jklaggie  read  it  over  and 
over  again,  after  her  father,  having  once  heard  it, 
had  put  it  on  one  side.  ^ 

"This  is  the  end,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh ;  "  I  shall  never  even  see  his  writing  again." 

A.  Uttle  harahness  came  into  her  heart.  He  had 
not  been  very  generous,  she  thought ;  for  the  words 
which  had  parted  them  were  hastily  spoken,  and  she 
had  apologised  for  them  humbly  enough  in  that 
letter  which  she  was  ashamed  even  to  remember. 

"  I  would  have  forgiven  Mm  anything,"  she  said, 
and  she  read  his  note  over  again,  and  then  slowly 
tore  it  up.  *'  Qood-bye,"  she  said,  as  if  speaking  to 
the  writer  rather  than  to  the  letter,  and  put  the 
fragments  into  the  fire. 

The  old  man  failed  faster  and  faster,  and  at  last 
Maggie  could  not  leave  him  alone,  and  yet  dared  not 
give  up  her  pupils,  for  everything  depended  upon 
them,  and  so  Hetty  came  daily  and  stayed  with  him 
while  she  was  away,  and  of  an  evening  Maggie  kept 
up  the  weary  watch. 

So  the  days  went  by,  and  the  first  Monday  in  May 
came,  and  Charley  and  Hetty  went  to  the  Academy, 
and  returned  to  tell  Maggie  all  about  it. 
'  "  There  was  such  a  dreadful  crush,"  Charley  said. 
"The  people  were  like  so  many  sardines  in  a  box 
aU  standing  on  their  tails.  However,  we  pusbed  on, 
and  round  your  picture  there  was  a  little  crowd  all 
admiiing  it.    Don't  yon  feel  important,  Maggie  ?" 


she  did  not  care  for  success,  and  could  not  leave  her 
father.  She  read  the  critiques  on  her  work,  howerer; 
and  if  hers  was  not  exactly  the  picture  of  the  year, 
as  Charley  had  predicted^  she  received  more  tfasaa 
moderate  share  of  praise.  Perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  portrait  of  the  proud,  yet  feeble- 
looking  old  soldier,  t^mt  touched  a  chord  in  people's 
hearts,  or  perhaps  Maggie,  feeling  her  subject,  bad 
pu'  her  best  work  into  it;  be  it  wh&t  it  might,  iHe 
papers  had  most  of  them  some  kindly  words  for  it, 
and  a  little  crowd  of  admirers  was  alwa^  gathered 
round  it. 

"You  must  come  and  see  it!"  Charley  asid; 
"  Hetty  will  take  core  of  the  dad,  and  you  and  I  can 
go  in  between  your  lesson-giving.  We  need  not 
stay  five  minutes  there."     But  she  refused. 

"  Yes,  Maggie  dear,  I  wish  you  t%  go,"  the  old 
man  said ;  and  so  the  next  day  she  went ;  and  Maggie 
saw  for  herself  hew  many  were  standing  before  the 
picture  she  had  worked  at  for  so  many  weeks  aod 
months,  and  felt  just  one  swell  of  triumph — it  was 
not  in  human  nature  to  help  it.  Then,  when  she  came 
well  in  sight  of  the  frame — that  frame  which  had 
been  Charley's  gift,  and  oceepted  by  her  in  considtia- 
tion  of  his  having  told  her  that  he  was  engaged  to 
Hetty — she  g^ve  a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

"Charley !"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  sold;  see,  thew 
is  a  red  ticket  on  it !  And  oh !"  (there  was  regret 
and  not  exultation  in  her  voice),  "  I  priced  it  at  a 
hundred  pounds,  thinking  no  one  would  gire  that 
sum  for  a  picture  by  an  unknown  painter.     I  ^ 
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not  wont  it  to  sell,  for  it  was  daddy's  portrait^  and  I 
a-nall  never  do  another."  ♦ 

"  Well,  80  it  is !"  he  exclaimsd.  "  Let  us  oome  ajid 
inquire  who  has  bought  it.**  And  by  dint  of  much 
rrouble,  and  Maggie  proving  that  she  was  the  artist, 
they  discovered  that  the  purchaser  was  a  Captain 
GUbertson,  so  they  were  not  much  wiser  than  before. 

"  HuUoa,  why^  here^s  Bowden  coming  towards  us !" 
Charley  said,  suddenly,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
building. 

"  Don't  stay  I  pray  don't  stay!"  she  said,  clutching 
his  arm,  "I  want  to  get  back!"  and  the  colour 
rushed  to  her  face,  and  then  suddenly  forsook  it. 
He  seemed  half  inclined  to  halt,  but  Mag^rie,  not 
daring  to  look  at  him,  went  breathlessly  by.  "  How 
do  you  do  ?"  she  said,  almost  flippantly,  and  with  a 
forced  laugh,  as  she  passed  him. 

''Going  to  sail  on  Tuesday?"  asked  Charley, 
looking  back. 

"  Yes;  good-bye."     And  he  bowed  and  passed  on. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
HOW     NIGHT     CAHK. 

Maggie  had  a  doctor  to  see  the  old  man,  though 
she  knew  it  was  useless.  He  gave  her  no  hope,  but 
shook  his  head,  and  told  her  it  was  a  gradual  sink- 
ing. And  so  a  few  more  days  dragged  by,  and  on 
the  Monday — the  day  before  Stephen  Bowden  left 
England — ^there  was  a  change  in  hinr.  Maggie  stayed 
all  day  by  his  side,  and  would  not  leave  him  for  a 
moment,  for  she  felt  somehow  that  when  the  morrow 
came  the  old  man  would  be  at  rest.  He  seemed  to 
know  it  himself,  and  turned  his  face  towards  her 
whenever  she  moved  about  the  room,  and  watched 
her  with  dim  staring  eyes  till  once  or  twice  she  broke 
down  even  before  him.  Then  he. put  out  his  hand, 
and  stroked  her  hair,  which  was  the  caress  by  which 
in  after  years  she  always  remembered  him  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Campbell. 

"  Don't  fret,  dear,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  an  old  man ; 
you  call  me  one  yourself,  dearie."  His  senses  seemed 
clearer  that  last  day  than  they  had  been  for  a  long 
while.  "  What  time  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  some  hours 
later,  when  evening  had  come;  " is  it  nearly  night?" 

"  No,  not  yet,  daddy,"  she  answered ;  "  it  is  only 
just  seven." 

"  The  end  of  a  day,  the  end  of  a  life,"  he  mur- 
mured, and  then  Hetty's  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  Ash- 
bnry,  who  had  been  in  the  next  room,  looked  in,  and 
Charley  and  Hetty  came  for  a  moment  and  stood  by 
him,  but  he  made  a  sig^  to  Maggie,  and  whispered, 
"  Tell  them  to  go  away,  dear;"  and  Maggie, turning 
to  them,  said,  gently,  "  Let  me  be  quite  alone  with 
my  father ;"  and  they  went. 

When  they  were  together  again,  Maggie  opened 
her  book  and  read  her  favovrite  chapter  once  more, 
and  when  she  got  to  the  twenty-seventh  verse  he 
repeated  the  end  of  it  often—"  Let  not  your  heart 


be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid."  So  the  words 
which  his  daughter  had  made  her  comfort  in  life 
the  old  man  took  for  his  in  death« 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  he  said;  and,  with  a  fain1> 
almost  unconscious  effort,  he  raised  his  hand  and 
touched  her  head  again,  and  she  shivered,  for  she 
knew  how  long  she  should  remember  that  last  touch 
of  his  fingers  upon  her  hair.  Then,  while  Maggie 
still  knelt  there,  that  terrible  silence  fell  which  so 
often  seems  to  herald  death,  and  the  sweet  spring 
twilight  faded,  and  darkness  stole  over  the  world 
and  over  the  tired  eyes  of  the  poor  old  man. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 
STEPHEN   BOWDBN'S   FABBWELL. 

Stkphen  Bowdxn  little  knew  how  sadly  passed  for 
Maggie  his  last  day  in  England.  He  did  not  know 
why  he  thought  of  her  so  much  during  those  last 
hours  he  had  to  spend  in  the  same  country  with 
her;  how  once  he  found  himself,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  street  in 
which  she  lived. 

"I  was  a  little  harsh  to  her,"  he  acknowledged, 
with  a  sigh ;  and  determined  to  forget  her,  and  yet 
remembered  her  all  the  more.  "  I  wonder  why  she 
rushed  by  me  in  that^  way  yesterday;  I  should  like  to 
have  spoken  to  her  again.  I  wonder  if  she  will 
be  happy  with  young  Campbell;"  for  he  had  not 
thought  of  any  other  Miss  Ashbury  when  he  heard 
of  Charley's  Jianc^e,  "I  wish  Herbert  had  not 
turned  out  as  he  did,  too,"  he  said  with  a  half-sigh, 
for  he  had  liked  Maggie's  rather  priggish  cousin, 
but  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  man  to  make  the 
first  advance  after  a  quarrel.  "  Think  I'll  write  him 
a  line  to-morrow  to  say  good-bye,  and  post  it  just 
before  going  on  board." 

Then  he  went  back  to  Coke  Court  (it  was  in  the 
evening),  and  found  a  letter  put  under  his  door.  It 
was  from  Herbert  Ashbury,  saying  he  had  called,  and 
should  call  again  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  ask 
him  to  shake  hands  before  he  left  England. 

"Bravo,  Herbert!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow ! "  The  letter  had 
been  pushed  by  mistake  partly  under  the  oil-doth 
which  was  round  the  edge  of  the  room,  and  he  had 
only  noticed  it  through  one  white  comer  which  had 
projected.  "  I  should  have  been  very  vexed  if  I  had 
missed  it,"  he  thought,  and  took  a  light  to  see  if 
there  were  any  more  letters.  He  did  not  see  any,  but 
something  prompted  him  to  pull  up  the  edge  of  the 
oil-cloth  and  look  far  under,  and  there  He  saw,  and 
drew  out,  a  little  note  from  ampng  the  dirt  and  dust, 
all  soiled  and  crumpled-— a  little  note  directed  in  a 
hand  he  knew  well  enough.  "  From  Maggie  ! "  he 
exclaimed  in  astonishment,  a  dim  idea  of  the  truth 
dawning  upon  him,  and  then,  shaking  the  dust  away 
from  it,  he  read  that  penitential  letter,  which,  months 
before,  it  had  cost  her  so  many  tears  to  write.     He 
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could  gpdrq^iQOn^iiiaiid  himaelf.  He  almost  aliiiiered  I 
as  he  .read.  %&c;  iproiestationB,  ja«t  as  on  tb^t  same  > 
eyenvag,  8hQ,)ifA4one  when  she  felt  the  last  touch  | 
ot  her  latiher'a  fiogem  upon  her  hair.  ' 

"  ^J9^i  cojald  onlj  iui4erQtajid  haw  I  care  for  yoi^" ' 
she  s^,  "  jfon  would  never  doubt  me.  I  should  not  i 
like.  tQ.he  disagreeable  to  erery  one  else,  it  would  i 
seem  a  G^gfi  of  ^fsakness,  as  if  mj  love  for  you  could 
not  stimid  t)ie  test.of  contact  with  others^  and  it  caui 
with  all  t|^e  world.  And,  dear^  I  have, so  bitterly 
repeiiitef^.thpse^oolish  wo;nis,  and  will  gladly  unsay 
them  >,  thousand  tim^  over ;"  and  then  she  begged' 
him  .to,  trust  her,  "  as  I  do  you ;  and  I  prove  how 
much  ^,  believe  in.  you  by  wi^lting  all  this>  and  feeling 
as  I  dp«  fliat  this  foolish  quarrel  will  be  over  to- 
mozr^^.when  you  have  read, this  letter." 

He  p^tj^  ,HP  to  hie  lips  ax^d  kissed  it,  just  as  ^hel 
had,.4oi^e  yfh^^  Bhe  J^ad  hoped  that  the  smeared  and 
blotted  ,^rda  would  brjmg  back  her  happiness  agai^.: 
,^  "  Hovf  ^1^  j^ust  desp^  me ! "  he  exclaimed.  ' 

•  He.  ^as,, literally  in  despair  as  to  what  to  do  in! 
the  maf  ter.  She  was  gqing  to  be  mamed  shortlyii 
he ,  f;Jk9ttght^  though,  in ,  tfh^ ,  face  of  that  letter  he 
could  ,  ppit  i:^iderstan^  it  It  seemed ,  almost  the 
greafi^. kindness  tp  her. now  (painful  as  the  idea 
was  tp  ,f^mself )  to  keep  silenpe*  £Ce  was  going  abroad 
in  the  morning;*  fU^his  f^rrangjamen^  ^ei^e  made«  and 


'/It  is  too  late/'  he  said;  and  leaving  word  with 
the  housekeeper  that  he  would  be  in  by  nine,  be 
strolled  out  to  think  calmly  over  it.  "  If  she  bad 
not  been  going  to  marry  Campbell  I  could  under- 
stand her/'  he  said,  as  for  the  second  thne  that  day 
he  found  himself  close  to  the  street  in  which  ahe 
lived.  "What  a  fool  I've  been  to  throw  the  love 
of  such  a  woman  away !  I  shall  never  find  another 
like  her."  e 

He  could  not  help  it,  he  felt  as  if  he  must  go  by 
the  house  for  once,  and  he  did,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  darkness.  He  gave  one  look  up  at  the  windows, 
little  knowing  that  behind  them  Maggie  was  weeping, 
and  the  poor  old  man  was  lying  dead ;  then,  when  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  street,  he  stopped  and  gare 
ox^e  long  look  back  at  the  house. 
,  "God  bless  you,  and  good-bye,  dear  Maggie,"  he 
sa-id;  *■  I  shall  never  see  you  again,"  and  hurried  on. 

And  this  was  his  farewell  to  Margaret. 

j  A  few  days  later,  as  Maggie,  after  staring  long  and 
sadly  at  the  announcement  of  the  old  man's  death, 
turned  the  p^jper  over,  a  little  paragraph  met  her 
^ye  to  the  effect  that  the  Jimo  had  *'  sailed  on  the 
IJ^,  having  on  board/'  and  then  followed  a  list  of 
passengers,  and  among  them  was  the  mune  of 
Stephen  Bowden. 

{To  IfC  conclwJled») 


..•{] 


COMFORT  IJN  SORROW.*— I. 


I  ,(^BJS^K)di:;^a>^tput8  into  the  mouth 
pf  on^.  .qf  fiifk  characters  a  wail  very 
8^  and  full  of  despair— "Altogether 
;|^er^lj^le  is  tl^e  life  of  man,  and  there 
.  i^  no  end  of  his  sufferings."  An4 
this  wail  of  the  Grecian  finds  an  echo  in  that; 
snblimest  of  all  dramas — in  the  lamentation  of  th^ 
man  of  He..  ,*',lhian  is  born  to  trouble  as  th^ 
sparks  .fly  t^Mwairda.!!  True  it  is  that  he  sees  in  hi^ 
Godwiuit'llie  Greein  didnotseeinitheirsrMJastie^ 
as  woU  aa  omnipotenoeiiapid  tl^ough  he  cries,  ii^ 
angpiah  of;  ^invit  a^d,  bitti^irn^iis  of  doul,  *.'  That  ik 
woaldjpl^asa  God  .to  d^troy  me/'  yet  is  his  ,coni- 
fidenoe  inidbaken.  in  Him  who  is  just,  though  h^ 
kntme'  not >  h«y#  thdt  JuiBt  One  justifies  Himseli 
^^ThottjjHHi'  Slay  me,  jret  will  I  trafet  in  BStn.f 
"He  is  noi  a  man  as'l  am,  that  I  should  answefr 
Him/' ^nd8ohe<^mpaitBbifl  cause  to  God.  Butth0 
despMT  oif  Job  lis  almost  a^  deep  and  dark  as  thajb 
of  th'6  headhb^  poet^  and  i^  there  be  a  gliinmer  oif 
light  in  tha;t  darfmess  which  suggests  an  after  lifb 
of  readjastment*  it  is  too  uncertain  to  give  h6pe. 
**  Man  dieth  aiid  wasteth  away :  yea,  man  givetk 


*  "Word*  of  Hope  aad  Comfort  to  those  in  Borrow.** 
ZiOndoD :  Hnrft  and  BUckett    1871. 


up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?"  He  cries,  "  If  a 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again?''  bat  there  is  no 
answer  to  that  cry.  It  is  not  until  the  last,  when 
Q^od  condescends  in  that  magnificent  remonstrance 
with  the  afflicted  man,  to  confute  him  for  justiiy- 
ing  himself  rather  than  God,  showing  His  power 
and  wisdom,  and  the  utter  helplessness  and  igno- 
rance of  man,  that  Job  confesses  all  these  things 
are  too  wonderful  for  him,  sees  there  b  a  wiae 
Resign  in  affliction,  leama  that  he  ia  not  just, 
abhor« .  hio^elf,  and  repents  in  sackcloth  and 
a^l^es,  Thus  man  is  educated  one  step  farther. 
iSte  sees  that  affliction  is  right,  that  God  is  just, 
but  as  yet  he  takes  no  comfort  from  that  know- 
lee^.  At  last  comes  tJhe  Master  to  teach  him 
that  affliction  is  not  only  just  and  wise,  but  good 
and  merciful.  David,  indeed,  understood  that  it 
was  ''good  to  be  afllioted/'  but  Christ  alone  pro- 
ppnxKbd  Uiat  wondrous  paradox,  whick  proolaimed 
that ''  Bleased  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
bfi  comkforted:*  Who  else  oouhi  propound*  with 
authoritative  consistency,  that  tmth  i^ipttpenUy  so 
iaooousistent  but  He  wbo  waa  at  once  the  *'  Man  of 
Sorrewia"  and  "the  God  of  Consolation r '-a 
truth  that  received  its  fuller  development  in  the 
exhortations  of  his  followers  to  "  glory  in  tribula- 
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tions,"  and  to  "  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into 
diyers  temptations."  Hence  we  find  ottr  own 
great  dramatist,  under  a  diviner  teaching  than 
the  Grecian,  declare  that  "sweet  are  the  uses 
of  adversity.** 

Such,  then,  is  the  schooling  of  man  in  relation 
to  sorrow  and  suffering.  Despair,  repining,  Sub- 
mission in  acknowledgment  of  its  justice :  hope, 
comfort,  and  at  last  joy  in  recognition  of  its 
blessedness.  The  helplessness  of  the  gods  of  the ; 
heathen  left  man  in  despair;  the  sovereignty  of 
an  all-perfect  God  taught  the  Hebrew  submis- 
sion; but  it  was  the  fatherhood  of  the  God  of  the 
Christian,  fully  revealed  by  Christ  (though  dimly 
apprehended  before  His  coming),  that  brought 
comfort  and  joy,  by  teaching  that  suffering  was 
a  pledge  of  love,  the  chastisement  of  «  loving 
Father.  The  waters  of  Bethesda  brought  no 
healing  till  they  were  troubled,  and  he  who 
troubled  them  was  an  angel.  * 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection 
by  the  perusal  of  a  vohime,  small  in  compass,  but 
of  singular  wbrth— intensely  interesting.  Tot  it  is 
intensely  real— the  experiences  of  one  thai  seefms 
to  have  walked  with  God  from  childhood  to  the 
grave.  An  intellect  l^ge  and  well  stor^  with 
worldly  learning,  a  heart  most  tender  and  most 
affectionate,  that  felt  deeply  every  blessing  with 
which  she  was  surrounded,  and  felt  all  the  more 
keenly  when  one  by  one  the  most  of  them  were 
removed  from  her.  But  the  Christian  graoe  that 
sanctified  her  joys  to  her,  sanctified  her  sufferings 
also.  Through  a  correspondence  of  ten  yeaira,  in 
letters  written  to  dear  friends  and  relatives,  never 
intended  to  pass  into  strangers'  hands,  are  ex- 
hibited an  the  beauty,  meekness,  patience  under 
her  own  snfiTering,  and  comforting  exhortations  to 
others  in  theirs,  that  show  forth  a  lorely  and  a 
holy  life.  Pew,  indeed,  were  ever  more  fitted  by 
the  varied  trials  through  which  she  had  passed,  to 
understondond  sympathise  with  the  trials  of  ot^iers. 
In  every  relationship  of  life  she  was  bound  to 
others  by  ties  the  strongest,  the  tenderest;  for  the 
objects  were  ever  the  worthiest — father,  motfier, 
brother,  sister,  friend.  Yet  one  by  one  nearly  all 
were  taken  from  her.  But  she  ever  recognised 
the  love  of  the  Hand  that  took  away  as  well  as  that 
which  gave,  and  so  her  sorrow  was  ever  sanctified, 
and  her  weakness  made  strong ;  and  we  find  the 
schooling  and  experience  ever  made  her  the  fitter 
to  administer  comfort  to  efeicfa  heart  in  its  several 
sorrow.  It  is  little  wonder  that  letters  such  as 
these  should  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
amongst  those  to  whom  she  was  dear.  Then, 
many  of  them  were  printed  for  private  distribu- 
tion o^inig  those  who  needed  the  consolation 
they  were  calculated  to  give,  and  many  a  stricken 
heart  in  its  great  sorrow  has  acknowledged  with 
thankfulness  *'  that  they  had  come  as  a  message 


from  God  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  to 
lead  the  sufferer  to  the  sourM  6thfL  conflation." 
And  so  it  happened  th^t  air  lii^st^li^'  i^^jh^'  the 
hand  and  the  heart  6f  one  as  ^xktl^  in  Ittt  st&tion 
as  she  is  honoured  in'hfer  life— 'tiiachfid'feA'  in  tho 
depths  of  a  profound  sorrow,  in  which  all  taoumed 
with  her  in  revei*ent  and  rfei*>tetl\il  syinpothy. 
"A  gracious  request,'*  writes/ ^he"sfet(^" who  edits 
tbe  work,  "was  sent  by  one  whbs^  efcfry  wish 
would  be  esteem6d  an  hoiibuf fed  ctniinAnd,'*  that 
these  letters  should  bo  pu^Hslied'.' That' Wish  of 
Het'  Majesty  the  Queen  ha^  b'ceii  (idnfptieft  hiih. 

Before  approaching  the  cbnsiAeratibA' of  these 
letters  we  commend  to  the  reader  ihb  't6tiching 
naemorial  lines  written  shortly  dfte^thd' death  of 
the  letter-writer  by  one  who  knew  hef'lntiltoitely. 
They  give  "a  faithf\il  picturo'of  Tieff^'aiid'"of  the 
honle  life  so  dcai*  to  man^."^  iOie  pikih.  Tt^elf,  ^d 
the  initials  subjoiiied  tb  'it,  iyeiikfilkti  aWtfeot  as 
the  Jtev.  B.  H.  HuiApti^g;' Wrfd  wif'Vfotefcte'  no 
etiquette  in  stating  wlfatbecbin«^'to'^if^SitH--that 
tho  subject  of  that  poem  wasr  th^  Wid6#  of  the 
late  Yen.  Julius  Chartes  HaK ''*6cUrf  if  Hnrst- 
monceaux,  and  Archde&coh'  of  TjeWes;  •  If  hbever 
has  read  the  ''MemoViats  of  a  Qt^i^  ICiffe;"  and 
''  Guesses  at  Truth,"  Will  ritodily  tiiidenitind  what 
an  assemblage  of  genius,  learilinjg,  wiiiiddrii,  and 
piety  surrounded  the  life  of  tliid  lady.' 

**  All  these  came  thei^;  and  alia  weldome  found,*' 
says  Mr.  Flumptre,  after  allndlng  to  many  illus^ 
trious  for  genius  and  for  piety;  and  all  went 
back  the  better  for  the  light,  the  warmth,  the 
lore^  the  tannth  of  that  bright  home,  owning,  amid 
the  priceless  treasures  there  of  wisdom  and  of 
art,  one  radiant  smile,  one  loving  word  of  hers  as 
worth  them  all.  In  these  Ictteirli  wb  fiqd  that  the 
experiences  of  the  writer  Enable  her  to  offer 
to  each  sorrowing  Utort  the  cohsalatioa  most 
fitting.  Thus,  she  writes  to  a'^ddwed  friend  in 
Germany : —  . !    .' 

'•  One  who  is  herseff  an  orphan  and  a  widow  n^ust,  indeed, 
feel  tenddrly  for  each  In  ihebr  several  relatlbiis  ki>  the  be- 
loved departed  one ;  anfd  In  both  relatlMfe'  tiotie  was  ever 
more  blest,  and  theriloreil  can  sympaihiM  Ihfr  i4«r«." 

And  again  to  one  who  has  ioet  a  daughter '^ — 

'*l8  it  not  a  high  honour  and  joy  which  hai  been  given 
you  of  nouri^ingf  up  that  precious  on^,  of  pk^piahtg  her 
for  her  ewn  home  ?  She  was  a  King^s  daughter,  gH«a  you- 
for  A  time  to  prepare  her  for  oourt^  to  train  h^vlor  dwelling 
constantly  in  her  Father'e  presence ;  and  eao  W|9  wonder 
that^  having  made  her  all-glorious  within.  He  should  now 
wish  to  have  her  Borne  ?" 

And  after  observing  that  God  has  seen  how  faith- 
ful the  mother  had  been  in  fulfilling  the  trust- 
which  Ho  had  for  a  season  reposed  in  her,  she 
adds: — 

**  When  I  was  thinking  of  you  the  other  night,  I  was 
much  comforted  and  delighted  by  that  passage  where  Ood 
tells  us  that  He  bears  us  on  eagle's  wings,  because  wo  know 
that  this  is  the  way  that  the  eagle  teaches  her  young  to  fly. 
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She  places  them  on  her  own  wings,  and  then  her  mate  flies 
into  the  air  above  them,  calling  to  them  to  make  them  try 
and  follow  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  the  way 
our  God  does  for  us.  Ho  would  not  have  us  grovelling  here 
on  earth  ;  He  knows  we  are  too  ready  to  say  with  Job,  *  I 
shall  die  in  my  nest,'  and  to  settle  ourseJves  comfortably 
there,  as  if  there  was  no  better  home ;  and  He  would  fain 
teach  us  to  fly  upwards,  so  He  *  bears  us  up  as  on  eagle's 
wings ; '  and  that  we  may  be  induced  upwards.  He  places 
above  us  some  we  have  most  loved  on  earth,  to  call  us  to 
follow  them ;  to  come  up  to  thom  ;  to  spread  our  wings  and 
use  thenii ;  and  not  remain  here  as  if  there  was  nothing 
beyond.  And  is  not  this  what  the- removal  of  our  dear 
friends  is  for  ?  And  must  we  not  be  glad  that  God  desires 
so  much  to  have  our  hearts  that  He  will  not  let  them  rest 
below?  Bfi  will  have  our  conversation  in  heaven,  and  there- 
fore invites  those  there  with  whom  we  lovo  most  to  con- 
'\*er8e,  that  we  may  hive  no 'excuse  for  not  being  there.  So 
that  everything  God  does  is  so  surely  love,  and  with  such 
purposes  to  our  loving  souls,  that  even  the  sharpest  trials 
are  but  the  manifestations  of  it,  and  win  prove  to  be  for 
our  endless  oomfort." 

Tha  heaviest  of  the  trials  which  she  was  called 
npon  to  endure,  and  which  she  did  indeed  endure 
as  the  Christian  who  learns  even  to  rejoice  in  tribu- 
lation, fits  her  to  comfort  a  mourner,  in  like  wise, 
on  the  death  of  a  beloved  husband.  After  uttering 
words  of  encouragement  in  God's  love  and  wisdom 
even  in  the  sorest  afflictions,  who  knows  best  what 
is  to  bo  accomplished  in  each  of  us — "  You  have 
prayed  each  for  the  other  for  the  best  blessings, 
will  you  complain  of  Grod  for  answering  your 
prayers?"  And  impressing  upon  her  widowed 
friend  that  consolation  which  she  herself  had 
known  experimentally,  in  the  assured  belief  that 
outward  removal  docs  not  break  the  chain  which 
bound  together  in  God's  love  her  that  is  left  with 
him  that  has  departed,  she  continues  : — 

"  Don't  yo»«  break  it,  dear ,  now,  by  thinking  it  is  all 

over  with  you,— nothing  but  desolation  left,— want  of  sjrm- 
pathy,— misundewtanding,— hard,  cruel  thoughts,— may-be 
a  lonely  pilgrimage  through  the  rest  of  life,— this  is  what 
ifi  your  outward  prospect^  you  will  say,  and  say  truly.  On 
the  other  side  of  this,  sad  picture,  what  is  there  ?  A  faithful 
God,  a  loving  Father,  one  who  has  led  your  dear  husband 
through  many  years  of  jo^'  and  sorrow,  who  has  led  him 
through  the  everlasting  gates,  and  only  keeps  you  on  the 
other  side  of  them  till  you  have  fulfilled  His  wise  and  loving 
purposes.  You  would  not  wish  to  enter  sooner.  Be  patient, 
therefore,  dear  mourner.  Oh !  do  not  belie  your  God, 
do  not  say  that  Ho  has  forsaken  you,  when  He  has  jnst 
given  you  such  evidences  of  His  presence,  such  token  that 
He  has  been  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  that  He  has  chosen  the 
companionship  of  your  dear  one,  and  taken  him  to  His 
presence.  Don't  try  to  feel,— you  are  vering  yourself  need- 
lesaly,— your  body  and  mind  are  exhausted.  He  bids  you 
rest  now,  and  not  struggle  after  conscious  peace." 
And  then  she  concludes  with  words  which  will  find 
a  response  in  many  a  mourning  widow's  heart : — 

**  Oh,  in  those  hours  of  agony,  which  only  God  knows  hew 
to  meet,  how  have  I  been  sustained  by  the  precious  tender- 
ness of  those  words,  'The  Lord  hath  called  thee,  a*  a 
woman  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit.'  So  He  bids  us  come 
to  Him  just  as  wq.  are,  not  feeling  comfort,  or  peace,  or 


conscious  of  anything  but  the  deepest  grief,  the  most  utUr 
desolation;  to  sucu  He  reveals  Himself  as  the  Htisbaad. 
the  Comforter.  Thus  will  you  find  Him  ;  your  sorrow  l« 
your  rightful  passport  to  Him,  and  in  it,  not  Jrom  it,  He 
will  bless  and  help  you." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  entering  a  new  dwell- 
ing-place, she  thus  writes,  doubtless  from  her  own 
eiperiences  of  the  sanctities  of  family  love  :— 

"  Dreary  as  it  is  to  have  to  'change  houses'  in  winter,  1 
have  felt  thankful  for  you  all  that  you  should  begin  the  new 
home-life  at  this  Gbristmas  soason.  May  you,  each  lud 
all,  have  the  full  blessings  of  the  season— the  blessing  of 
knowing  how  completely  our  humanity  has  been  taken  by 
our  Lord,  and  therefore  how  entirely  He  can  feel  for  you 
as  you  each  need ;  how  He  has  made  family  love  possible 
for  us  in  its  highest  aspect,  because  He  has  given  us  His 
love  as  our  pattern  and  standard.  In  this  heavenly  patten 
we  see  how  the  mutual  love,  and  forbearance,  and  trust, 
cat)  be  exemplified  in  the  daily  acts  which  constitute  the 
confiding  happiness  and  repose  of  famUy  life.** 

It  is  remarkable  how  she  ever  seems  keenly 
sensible  of  the  recurrence  of  times  and  seasons, 
and  never  fails  to  draw  some  practical  lesson  of 
encouragement,  admonition,  or  comfort  from  thom. 
On  Christmas  Eve  she  writes  to  one  under  great 
trial,  exhorting  to  cast  all  care  on  Him,  so  as  to 
be  enabled  to  rejoice  evermore. 

"I  have  this  morning  [she  continues]  been  ranninir 
through  the  principal  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
and  reading  St.  Luke  i.  and  other  paastvges  as  a  preparutioo 
for  to-morrow ;  and  already  I  seemed  to  have  joined  com- 
pany with  the  shepherds,  and  to  be  expecting  the  Heaven!} 
Vision,  and  to  be  ready  to  go  with  them  to  Bethleben:. 
But  though  I  say  this,  and  feel  it  all,  I  am  yet  hoping  for 
more,  for  as  yet  I  feel  so  crashed  with  the  immensitj  of 
wonder  and  mystery,  that  my  heart  and  mind  seem  too 
small  to  take  it  in ;  I  don't  feel  equal  to  it,  and,  like  St. 
Paul,  am  blinded  by  the  glory,  and  cannot  see  by  reason 
of  the  light.  I  can  oulj  weep  at  my  own  incapacity,  and 
pray  earnestly  for  greater  largeness  of  heart  to  take  it  in. 
And  oh,  if,  poor  and  ignorant  as  I  am— so  incBpable  of 
receiving  what  yet  f  yearn  after— may  I  but  be  permitted 
to  go  to  that  stable,  and,  if  but  to  stand  amongst  the  cattle. 
yet  to  look  upon  that  Holy  Child  lying  th«re,  that  so  look- 
ing I  may  beoome  like  Him.  There  is  perhaps  no  paaMge 
in  the  Bible  (except  the  account  of  the  agony  in  the  gardom 
that  has  the  same  power  over  me  as  St.  Luke  iL  1-  20.  As 
I  read  that,  it  seems  to  melt  even  me,  and  giro  a  reality  tf) 
everything, — ^the  perfect  simplicity  and  majestic  beauty  of 
the  account,  the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  brought 
about  in  so  unlooked-for  a  manner,  the  simple  fidth  of  the 
shepherds,  the  song  of  the  ange)s>-alliB  sach  a  Uving  pie* 
ture  of  reality  that  one  is  subdued  before  it,  and  can  only 
desire  to  be  there  too,  by  self-conseoratioa  and  denial." 

So  at  Easter  she  expatiates  on  the  blessin^^ 
revealed  to  the  Christian  at  that  season,  ami 
applies  it  to  comfort  one  who  has  lost  a  child. 

"  We  who  have  been  called  to  many  bereavements,  and. 
above  all,  to  one,  know  what  that  yearning  of  heart  is  to- 
wards those  who  are  out  of  sight,  which  stretches  afU^r 
them,  craves  but  for  a  glance,  a  touch,  and  cannot  l>e  satis- 
fied whilst  earth  is  so  empty,  have  no  oxcuse  for  being  so 
*  slow  of  heart  *  to  recognise  Him  who  is  evidently  set  forth 
among  us,  not  crucified  alone,  but  risen — risen  as  a  man, 
as  a  prestni  Saviour,  ready  to  answer  the  yearnings  of  oar 
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poor  hearts,  and  to  satisfy-  their  cravings  with  His  proflence 
aod  His  fiilnes3.  '  Dear  friend,  let  us  not  refuse  Him  that 
speaketh,  let  us  hear  His  dear  roioe,  let  Him  '  make  Him- 
self known  to  us  in  the  breaking  of  bread/  and  then,  like 
the  disciples  of  old,  we  shall  be  glad  when  we  see  the  Lord. 
The  thirst  He  gives  us  after  Him— the  vense  of  our  Own 
drynefls  and  want— is  just '  His  thirst  for  us ;'  and  to  it  He 


has  fixed  His  sure  promise,  *  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.' 
May  the  power  of  His  resurrection  thus  raise  us  up  on 
Easter  wings,  that  so  we  maf  learn  the  'felidty  of  His 
chosen  ! '  Let  us  pray  for  each  other,  that  it  may  be  so,  and 
meet  also  in  thankful  praise." 

( To  he  concbnUd. ) 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS   FOR  SCHOOL  AND    HOME. 


SCIBPTURE  CHARACTERS. 


Second  Series.    No.  16.    Christ.  Part  XIX.  Christ  dealing  with  Individuals. 
No.  3.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Sinner. 


Chapter  to  h^  read — Luke  vii.  36 — 50. 

INTRODUCTION.  Let  the  cliildren 
glance  back  at  the  first  part  of  the 
chapter,  and  see  some  of  the  incidents 
of  this  day :  the  widow's  son  healed  at 
Nain;  John  the  Baptist  encouraged 
and  exhorted  (ver.  22; ,  Christ's  eulogy  upon  John. 
TeU  the  story  of  the  king  who  kept  a  book  in  which 
to  enter  his  good  deeds  to  others;  when  no  entry 
possible,  used  to  enter,  *'  a  day  lost.'*  Bid  Christ  ever 
lose  a  day  ?  This  day  not  over  yet ;  has  comforted 
a  mother;  exhorted  John's  disciples;  must  now  bring 
influence  to  bear  upon  rich  man.  So  in  turn,  all  came 
under  His  notice.  - 

I.  Thb  feast.  (Bead  ver.  36—38.)  All  like  to 
give  a  feast  or  party  when  able ;  like  to  get  clever 
and  distinguished  guests  to  be  present.  Ask  about 
the  Pharisees,  rich,  proud,  self-righteous.  Why 
did  Simon  invito  Christ  .^  Perhaps  from  curiosity, 
like  Herod,  who  wanted  to  see  him  (Luke  xxiii.  8), 
perhaps  from'  condescension,  to  take  notice  of  such  a 
distingoished  man.  Question  upon  any  feasts  have 
read  of  in  Bible,  to  show  the  Jewish  customs — e.g.y 
Joseph  to  his  brethren  (Gen.  xliii.  24,  34),  when  the 
steward  washed  their  feet,  and  Joseph,  the  host,  sent 
messes  from  his  own  table ;  Christ  washing  his  dis- 
ciples* feet  (John  xiii.  5) ;  a  special  dress  provided 
(Matt.  ixii.  11).  Were  these  kindnesses  given  to 
Christ  ?  (ver.  45,  46).  No  water  for  weary  feet ;  no 
kiss  of  welcome ;  no  perfume  for  the  hair.  What 
sort  of  welcome  was  it  ?  why  thus  cold  and  ungra- 
cious ?  Would  Martha  and  Mary  have  treated  Him 
thus?  Why  not?  Therefore  showed  no  love  or 
re8i>ect  for  Christ.  How  different  to  Abraham's  re- 
ception of  Angels  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  5). 

Practical,  Let  children  learn  how  to  receive  guests 
— viz.  (1)  CordiaUy,  People  think  a  great  deal  of  way 
they  are  received  ;  kind  words  cost  little,  do  much. 
(2)  Unselfishly,  Children  often  think  more  of  them- 
selves than  their  guests  at  a  party,  hut  if  do  all 
honour  may  get  the  blessing  of  Mary  and  Martha. 

II.  The  woman.  (Bead  ver.  44—50.)  Let  children 
notice  the  difference  in  the  customs  of  Jewish  feasts, 
and  ours — ^viz.,  the  doors  standing  open ;  any  one 
allowed  to  come  in  and  watch ;  the  guests  reelining 
so  that  their  feet  would  be  outside ;  the  anointing  of 


the  feet;  the  kissing,  &c.  Ask  about  this  woman 
thought  to  be  Mary  of  Magdala ;  her  character ;  not 
told  what  her  sin  was  ;  need  not  inquire.  How  did 
the  Pharisees  treat  such  persons  ?  Bemind  of  Pharisee 
in  the  parable  (Luke  xviiL  11),  and  the  Phax'isees 
objecting  to  Christ's  eating  with  sinners  (Luke  xv. 
2).  Now  picture  the  woman  standing  behind  Christ 
at  the  feast ;  watching  Him,  hearing  His  holy  words, 
thinking  of  her  own  wicked  life,  begins  to  w6ep, 
droops  down,  hides  her  face,  tears  f aU  on  Christ's  feet, 
wipes  them  with  long  h^tir,  at  last  breaks  alabaster 
vase,  and  bathes  his  feet  with  the  precious  ointment. 
Was  this  accepted,  and  why  ?  What  would  Christ  see 
in  this  act  ?  (1)  Bepentance,  Bemind  how  this  includes 
sorrow  for  the  past,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter  weeping 
bitterly  after  betraying  Christ;  and  change  of  mind. 
How  could  Christ  know  what  was  in  her  mind  ?  As 
God,  saw  her  heart,  and  judged  her  accordingly,  p) 
Faith.  Perhaps  had  heard  the  words^  "  Come  unto 
me "  (Matt.  xi.  28).  What  did  her  conduct  show  ? 
See  how  different  to  the  others  at  the  feast  (ver.  42). 
See  how  Christ  called  sinners  to  repentance.  (3)  Love, 
How  will  love  always  show  itself  ?  Bemind  of  many 
holy  women  longing  to  work  for  Christ :  Martha, 
Salome,  &c.  (Mark  xvi.  1).  Pid  Christ  ever  reject, 
or  refuse  to  accept  ? 

PraciicciL  Apply  to  the  children.  What  are  their 
thoughts  about  themselves  ?  Do  they  feel  their  sins, 
and  are  they  repenting  of  them  ?  If  so,  how  do  they 
feel  towards  Christ  ?  Do  they  show  love  by  doing 
what  they  can  ?  The  least  act  accepted :  kind  words ; 
kindnesses  shown  to  others ;  money  given  for  his 
sake  shall  not  lose  reward. 

III.  The  Phasibbe.  (Bead  ver.  39—43.)  Picture 
the  master  of  the  house,  at  head  (or  middle)  of  table, 
watching  Christ  and  the  woman.  Might  have 
fancied  that  the  eight  of  her  in  her  shame,  agony,  and 
repentanee,  would  touch  his  heart  into  sympathy. 
Did  it  do  so  ?  What  did  he  say  to  it  in  his  heart  ?  Most 
have  looked  oold  and  stem.  Notice  how  Christ  re- 
proved him ;  remind  of  Eastern  custom  of  teaching  by 
parables — e.g.,  Nathan's  parable  of  the  ewe-lamb,  to 
convince  David;  Jotham's  parable  (Judges  ix.  8); 
and  many  others.  Probably  Simon,  like  David,  did 
not  see  the  application  to  himself  at  first.  Now 
show  how   Christ   reproved  him  for  coldness    and 
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want  of  love^  and  commended  the  woman.     So  she^ 
repentant  and  forgiven^  departed  in  peace. 

Practical,  Let  the  children  see  the  point  of  Christ's 
reproof  to  Simon.  What  was  wrong  in  his  conduct? 
It  -was  cold,  selfish,  external  morality,  with  no 
warmth  in  the  heart  towards  God ;  no  faith  to  see 
Christ  as  Son  of  God  ;  no  love  to  Him ;  no  unsel- 
fish df^votion  'y  no  eelf-denial,  no  sympathy  with  deep 
feelings  of  repentant  woman.  This  not  uncommon 
with  children.  Pride  themselves  on  blamelessness 
— look  coldly  on  others  betrayed  into  sin;  keep 
aloof  from,  with  haughty  conduct,  &c.  Let  them 
learn  to  hate  the  sin«  but  pity  the  sinner ;   to  help 


the  sinner ;  to  help  any  one  in  struggles  after  right; 
take  heed  lest  themselves  fall. 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Desczibe  one  of  our  Lord's  we!I*q)i0nt  days. 

2.  Give  some   account    of  Jewish  customs  at  a 
feast. 

3.  Contrast  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
woman. 

4.  What  three  feelings  did  the  woman  show  ? 

5.  Give  instances  of  reproofs  conveyed  by  parables. 

6.  Suggest  some  practical  lessons  from  the  whole 
stoi-y. 


ONE    LIFE    ONLY. 

BY   F.   M.   F.   SKENE,   AUTHOR  OF   "  TKIED,"   EIC. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
>VELY  summer  morniag  some 
!w  ^  weeks    later    found   Una 
'ysart  walking  to  and  fro  on 
ie  terrace  which  skirted  the 
ont  of  tho  house.     She  had 
issed  a  restless  night,  os  she 
id  too  often  done  since  Ather- 
Li'ture ;  for  the  very  effort  she 
her  bitter  pain  by  day,  when 
rs  were  upon  her,  only  made 
the  more  utterly,  when  in  the 
dariraess  none  could  see  the  burning  tcar^  she  shed 
for  the  hope  that  was  dead,  and  the  love  that  lived 
only  to  wring  her  unforgetting  heart.      There  was 
one  person  whose  society   in   all    intercourse   with 
her  neighbours  she  systematically  avoided,  and  that 
was  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Trafford.     Her  conscience 
was   ill    at   ease   under  the    concealment   of  Miss 
Amherst's  letter,   and  on  the  few   occasions  when 
she  had   heard  him  preach,    she  had  been  so   im- 
pressed by  his   uncompromising  rectitude,*  and  the 
pure    and    lofty    standard  he    held    up   before  his 
hearers,  that  she  absolutely  dreaded   the  influence 
he  might  acquire  over  her  if  she  held  much  inter- 
course with  him.     For  although  Trafford  could  not 
of  course  really  know  how  completely  she  was  sacri- 
ficing truth  and  justice  in  this  respect  to  the  love 
thatd(»niQated  her-whole  being,  yet  it  always  seemed 
to  her  when  she  met  him  as  if  his  clear  spiritual 
eyes  could  penetrate  into  the  very  depths  of  her  soul, 
and  read  this  secret  with  all  the  rest. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  annoyance,  as  well  as 
great  surprise,  that  Una  suddenly  saw  Trafford  walk- 
ing towards  her  along  the  avenue  at  this  early  hour 
of  the  day.  She  had  been  thinking  sadly  how  she 
would  have  rejoiced  in  such  a  sunny  morning,  before 
the  shadow  of  Humphrey  Atherstone  had  fallen  across 
her  path  of  life  and  dimmed  aU  its  brightness,  as  she 


thought,  for  ever,  and  tears  were  still  trembling  on 
her  long  eyelashes  as  Trafford's  quick  step  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  her.  Ho  looked  at  her  keenly; 
but  he  met  her  hurried  nervous  greeting  with  a 
quiet  kindness  which  had  the  effect  of  calming  her 
immediately.  ' 

"  I  am  afraid  my  aunt  has  not  yet  left  her  room," 
she  said,  as  she  shook  hands  with  him ;  "did  you  wish 
to  see  her  ?'* 

"  Not  this  morning,  thank  you;  my  errand  is  to 
you.  Miss  Dysart.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  Uiat 
your  friend  Miss  Crichton  is  hopelessly  ill?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  her  state  occasionally  from  the 
Northcotes,  but  I  do  not  know  much,  except  that  her 
brother  Hervey  has  been  sent  for,  which  made  me 
fear  she  was  worse." 

"  She  is  dying,"  said  Trafford ;  *'  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  i-ector  this  morning,  which  states  tiiat  this 
is  the  case,  and  also  that  she  has  expressed  within 
the  last  few  days  a  vehement  desira  to  see  you  once 
again  before  she  passes  away.  She  has  been  con- 
tinually begging  that  you  might  be  asked  to  go  to 
her,  but  her  brother  shrank  from  requiring  you  to 
take  so  long  a  journey.  Testeardny.  however,  she 
became  much  worse,  and  so  earnestly  implored  th€ 
rector  to  s#nd  for  you  that  he  could  no  longer 
refuse.  He  thought  it .  best,  however,  to  write  to 
me  rather  than  to  yourself,  as  he  did  not  know 
whether  you  were  well,  or  if  you  could  leave  your 
aunt.  He  begged  me  to  see  voa,  and  if  possible 
I  was  to  request  you  at  once  i«  go  to  Torquay, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  last  earthly  wish  of  his  poor 
sister." 

'*  I  shall  be  most  thankful  to  go,"  exclaimed  Una : 
*'I  have  been  longing  so  much  to  see  dear  Lilitk 
again.  I  do  not  think  my  aunt  will  make  anj 
objection  ;  but  I  must  ask  her  of  course.** 

•*  If  you  go,  however,  I  fear  it  must  be  this  rerj 
day,"  said  Trafford,  "or  you  will  D<yt  find  her  alirc 
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*'  To  wish  you  joy  !    Oh,  LUitb  !  '*— ;[^.  714. 
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Since  I  received  the  letter,  I  have  had  a  telegram 
sent  off  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  to  say  that 
the  doctors  are  afraid  an  attack  is  impending  which 
may  bring  the  end  very  suddenly,  and  ttmt  it  is 
doubtful,  even  if  you  start  at  once,  whether  you 
can  be  there  soon  enough." 

"Oh,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  too  late!"  said  Una; 
"there  is  still  time  for  me  to  go  by  the  first  train. 
Mr.  Trafford,  will  you  wait  one  moment  while  I 
speak  to  my  aunt  and  order  the  carriage?"  and  she 
flew  away,  all  her  languor  and  gloom  forgotten  in 
the  sudden  excitement.  In  a  very  few  minutes  she 
was  back  again,  breathless  and  flushed,  to  say  that 
Lady  Elizabeth  made  no  objection  to  her  going, 
provided  she  had  both  her  maid  and  the  old  butler 
with  her  as  an  escort. 

"  You  will  be  sufficiently  protected  certainly,"  said 
Trafford,  with  a  smile,  '*  and  I  will  meet  you  at  the 
station  and  see  you  off,  as  you  will  be  very  much 
hurried." 

"  Will  you  not  wait  and  go  in  the  carriage,  since 
you  are  so  kind;  it  is  just  coming  round,"  said 
Una.  He  agreed,  and  soon  they  were  driving 
together  to  the  station,  with  Una's  maid,  looking 
very  cross  and  discomposed  at  the  sudden  journey,  on 
the  seat  opposite  to  them.  Una  was  more  like  herself 
than  she  had  been  for  many  a  day,  as  she  spbke  with 
all  her  old  animation  to  Trafford  of  Lilith's  goodness, 
and  of  the  warm  affection  she  had  always  felt  for 
her.  He  gazed  with  interest  at  her  bright  sweet 
face,  and  wondered  what  manner  of  soul  it  was  which 
looked  out  of  those  soft  eloquent  eyes,  and  why  they 
had  been  so  deeply  sad  when  he  had  seen  her  first 
that  morning.  He  was  perfectly  aware  too  of  her 
former  avoidance  of  hiKLself,  and  he  thought  with 
pleasure  that  the  service  he  was  now  rendering  to 
her  would  probably  produce  a  better  acquaintance 
between  them.  In  truth,  Una  almost  marvelled  at 
herself  for  having  been  afraid  of  him,  when  at  last 
they  parted  as  the  train  moved  awiy,  and  he  speeded 
her  on  her  journey  with  the  earnest  words,  "  God  be 
with  you!"  the  same  with  which  he  had  sent  forth 
Atherstone  to  his  exile,  though  he  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  that  Una  Dysart  was  that  one  whom  his 
friend  so  mourned  to  leave. 

It  was  very  late  at  night  before  she  reached 
Torquay,  and  heard  at  once  from  the  rector  that 
Lilith  was  still  alive. 

He  thanked  her  for  having  obeyed  his  summons 
in  his  usual  formed  maner,  but  with  a  tremulousness 
of  voice  which  showed  how  much  he  was  really 
feeling.  "  My  dear  sister  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
you  alone.  Miss  Dysart,"  he  said,  as  he  led  the  way 
to  Lilith*s  room,  "  and  she  has  asked  that  she  may 
be  left  with  you  only  to-night,  as  she  says  she  has 
much  to  tell  you.  Of .  course,  my  brother  and  I 
would  greatly  desire  to  be  with  her  at  the  last,  but 
we  cannot  refuse  her  wish  that  you  shotdd  have 
these  precious  hoursj  while  she  is  still  able  to  speak ; 


we  must  trust  to  you  to   lummon  us  if  you  should 
see  that  final  moment  approaching.'* 

"You  maybe  sure  I  will,"  said  Una.  But,  thankfnl 
as  she  felt  to  see  Lilith  for  the  last  time,  an  inde- 
finable dread  of  the  interview  caused  her  to  sbrink 
back  shuddering  as  the  rector  opened  the  door  of  his 
sister's  room.  She  mastered  her  agitation,  however, 
and  entered,  hearing  him  close  it  gently,  and  walk 
away.  She  was  alone  with  Lilith  Crichton ;  but  if 
the  strange  chill  of  fear  she  had  felt  had  been  caused 
by  her  near  approach  to  the  shadow  of  the  dark 
valley,  it  might  well  be  dispelled  by  the  mere  sight 
of  her  who  was  now  entering  upon  it. 

Lilith,  propped  up  in  the  bed,  was  leaning  back  in 
an  attitude  of  complete  repose,  while  her  fair  hair, 
spreading  out  over  her  pillow^looked  like  a  golden 
glory  encircling  the  head  of  a  saint.  Her  exquisitely 
lovely  face,  though  pure  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
was  brightened  by  a  look  of  rapturous  joy,  which 
shone  in  her  luminous  eyes  with  an  almost  tmearthly 
radiance;  while  the  fresh  flowers  over  which  her 
little  hands  were  foldod  made  her  seem  as  if  sho 
were  decked  for  a  bridal.  Una  thought  of  the 
wedding  garments  of  the  King's  gjiests,  and  of  the 
linen  white  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness 
of  the  saints,  and  felt  that  this  faif  stainless  child 
was  indeed  prepared  for  the  marriage  sup^per  of  the 
Lamb. 

A  single  lamp  burnt  with  softly-shaded  light  in 
the  room ;  but  through  the  open  window  the  silvery 
crescent  moon  could  be  seen  sailing  over  the  cloud- 
less ether,  while  one  pure  pale  star  hang  motionless 
below.  The  whole  scene,  within"  and  without,  was 
expressive  only  of  serene  beauty  and  purity,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  quiet  and  resfe  stole  over  Una's  beating 
heart  as  she  approached  the  dying  girl.  At  the 
sound  of  her  step  Lilith  seemed  to  withdraw  her 
radiant  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  some  unseen 
glory,  on  which  they  appeared  to  be  fixed,  and  turned 
to  her  with  a  happy  smile. 

"Thank  you  for  coming  to  me,  dear  Una,"  she 
said ;  "you  are  still  in  time  to  wish  me  joy." 

"  To  wish  you  joy !  Oh,  Lilith,  how  can  I  in  this 
awful  hour?*' 

"Because  of  the  wonderful  happiness  which  v 
even  now  so  blessedly  near  to  me.  I  am  passing  this 
night  through  the  dark  waters;  and  think,  oh,  think, 
what  it  will  be  to  see  Him  upon  the  shore  when 
morning  breaks  I** 

**,But  have  you  no  fear,  dear  Lilith — ^no  dread  of 
the  unknown,  such  as  I  should  feel  in  your  place?" 

"  None,  none !  I  hope  I  am  not  presumptuous,  hut 
I  cannot  fear,  for  He  is  my  Lord  and  my  God,  and  I 
know  how  with  eyes  of  ceaseless  love  He  watches 
His  own  all  through  their  troubled  course  on  earth, 
and  then  waits  to  welcome  them  upon  the  other  sidf. 
Oh,  I  cannot  fear  !  Already  I  seem  to  have  pass*^ 
into  the  light  of  the  sinless  land,  and  the  melodious 
echo  of  its  softly  peaJing  music  fills  the  air  around 
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me;  I  hear  the  Master's  voice  calling  me  across  the 
waters,  and  I  only  long  to  plunge  deeper  into  them 
that  they  may  bear  me  to  His  feet." 

"  Happy  Lilith!''  said  Una,  and  tears  rose  in  her 
eyes  at  the  contrast  of  this  expiring  girl's  perfect 
serenity  with  the  restless  misery  which  filled  her  own 
earth-drawn  heart  in  all  her  bloom  of  life  and  health. 

Lilith  seemed  instinctively  to  understand  her. 
*'  Una,"  she  said,  "  I  must  tell  you  why  I  have  been 
so  very  anxious  to  see  you«  One  night  lately  I  woke 
from  a  dream  I  had  about  you,  which  I  could  not 
recall  in  its  details,  but  which  left  a  painful  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  thr:i.  you  were  in  the  midst  of  some 
great  trial  and  temptation,  out  of  which  I  ought 
to  help  you ;  and  when  I  asked  myself  how  a  poor 
feeble  girl  such  as  I  am  could  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
I  suddenly  remc  abered  the  promise  I  onoe  made  to 
you  to  tell  you  my  own  .history,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  it  were  in  some  urgent  manner  necessary  that 
X  should  do  so  now;  I  felt  the  impulse  so  strongly 
that  I  implored  my  brother  next  day  to  send  for 
you,  and  1  Jixa,  ready,  dear  Una,  at  once  to  fulfil  my 
mission,  though  I  scarcely  understand  its  purport 
myself." 

Una  listened  to  these  words  with  a  sense  of  awe, 
and  felt  a  secret  dread  as  to  what  Lilith  might  be 
about  to  tell  her,  but  she  only  said,  "  It  is  very  true, 
dear  Lilith,  that  I  have  been  in  great  trouble  and 
distress,  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  help  me. 
Will  it  not  fatigue  you  to  speak  so  much?" 

"  I  feel  as  if  a  special  strength  had  been  given  me 
for  that  purpose ;  but  I  must  be  very  brief,  for  my 
time  is  short  indeed.     Una,  sit  down  and  listen." 

Una  obeyed,  and  placed  herself  with  her  head 
resting  on  Lilith's  pillow,  so  that  she  might  catch 
every  word  spoken  by  the  soft  faint  voice  that  so 
soon  would  no  more  be  heard  on  earth. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
"I  THINK  you  know,"  said  Lilith,  "that  Eupert 
Northoote  loved  me  very  daarly,  and  wished  me  to  be 
his  wife,  but  none  save  He  who  reads  the  depths 
of  the  heart  can  ever  know  how  intensely,  how  entirely 
I  loved  him.  I  so  loved  him  that  I  knew  if  I  were 
parted  from  him  I  could  not  live,  and  thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  j  we  were  parted,  and  I  am  dying.**  She 
paused  a  moment  to  ease  her  panfcing  breath,  and 
then  went  .on — "  There  was  but  one  feeling  in  my 
soul  which  was  stronger  than  my  love  to  Bupert,  and 
that  was  my  earnest  purpose  and  desire  to  be  true  and 
loyal  to  Him  who  died  for  me,  and  to  go  to  Him  with 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  whe\L  my  last  hour 
'  should  come,  as  now  it  has.  For  a  long  time  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  doubt  that  Eupert  was  good  and 
holy  like  my  brothers,  and  such  as  I  believed  all 
followers  of  Christ  must  ever  try  to  be ;  and  when 
he  first  told  me  how  dear  I  was  to  him,  I  did  not 
seek  to  hide  from   him   that  he  was  enshrined  in 


my  love  for  ever,  and  that  my  whole  heart's  devo- 
tion would  be  his  unchangeably  so  long  as  I  lived  on 
earth ;  so  he  knew  quite  well  how  entirely  I  was  his 
own;  and  although  he  was  not'  at  that  time  in  a 
position  to  make  arrangements  for  our  immediate 
marriage  he  fully  expected  that  whe?!  he  eould  do  so 
he  had  but  to  claim  me,  and  I  should  be  ready  at 
once  to  be  his  wife.  And  I  was  happy  for  a  time— 
oh,  how  happy ! — but  'gradually,  as  I  came  to  know 
him  beuer,  dark  fears  stole  into  my  mind  that  if  I 
were  united  to  Eupert  Northcote  in  that  perfect 
oneness  of  heart  and  soul,  that  unreserved  confidence 
which  constituted  my  idea  of  marriage,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  preserve  myself  so  blameless 
from  all  taint  of  evil  as  I  believed  a  child  of  God 
should  be ;  for  I  came  to  know  that  he  gambled ;  that 
he  had  just  debts  which  he  never  meant  to  pay ; 
that  he  lived  for  pleasure  only;  and  that  above 
all  he  was  utterly  careless  of  the  claims  of  religious 
duty.  The  dreadful  possibility  began  to  loom  in  the 
distance  before  me  that  I  might  have  to  choose 
between  my  Eupert,  tha  one  love  of  my  life,  and  the 
faultless  aUegianco  I  was  bonnd  to  give  to  Him  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.  Of  course  I 
knew  that  if  it  came  to  that — ^if  I  could  not  be  his 
wife  without  conniving  at  evil,  and  morally  sharing 
it— I  must  give  him  up,  and  die:  there  could  be 
no  question  on  that  point ;  if  it  were  right  to  part 
from  him  I  must  do  it,  and  if  I  did,  I  knew  that  I 
should  die.*" 

As  Lilith  said  this  very  calmly,  very  simply,  Una 
felt  her  own  heart  sink  each  moment  more  and  more 
in  shame  and  terror.  Had  not  she  been  tried  in  Hke 
manner  and  found  wanting  ?  She  buried  her  burning 
face  on  the  pillow  while  Lilith,  not  perceiving  her 
emotion,  went  on  speaking  with  a  faint  sad  smile. 

'^Do  you  remember,  Una,  the  first  day  I  ever  saw 
you,  how  you  wondered  that  I  chose  to  stay  ajid 
watch  a  little  wounded  bird  we  found  lying  helpless 
on  the  lull-side  ?  I  knew  Eupert  had  shot  it,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  if  it  would  be  an  omen  of  my  fate ;  if  it 
had  lived  I  might  have  hoped  on  a  little  longer,  but 
it  died,  struck  down  by  his  hand,  and  now  I  too  am 
fluttering  in  the  grasp  of  death.  The  crisis  came  on 
the  day  of  the  cricket  match.  He  had  been  becoming 
very  impatient  for  our  marriage  to  tfJce  place ;  on 
his  side  it  had  been  delayed  by  want  of  means, 
for  although  the  allowance  he  received  from  his 
father  would  have  been  sufficient  f or  ns  if  he  had 
becA  moderately  careful,  his  extravagant  habits 
had  quite  impoverished  him.  On  my  side  he  did  not 
expect  that  there  would  be  any  obstacle,  although  I 
had  never  consented  to  any  regular  engagement  sub- 
sisting between  us,  just  from  the  fear  that  I  might  not 
be  able  conscientiously  to  carry  it  out.  On  that  day, 
then,  he  asked  me  to  speak  to  him  alone  because  he 
had  some  geod  news  to  tell  me,  and  I  met  him  in  a 
quiet  spot  by  the  river-side.  How  well  I  reinember  it 
alii  for  it  was  the  death-scene  of  my  earthly  happi- 
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U6BS — ike  clondleas  sky,  the  sparkling  rifflr,  tit^  v^ag^ 
banks  all  deckedwithflQwer8»im4i^y3nperiflQbrigh^, 
BO  vixmisg,  and  glowing  with;  the  laptiua  ^  thooght 
I  was  to  shuATd  with  hiscu  X  can  hear  his  d^atx  voi^ 
now,  all  trembling  with  delight  as  he  told  me  he 
could  daim  xne  at  last;  he  had  been  quite  dater- 
inined^  he  said,  to  wait  no  longer,  and  so  he  had  (taken 
a  bold  step,  whereby  he  had  secured  quite  sufficieat 
funds  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  our  macnagej  and 
take  me  abroad  for  a  year  or  two^  which  he  was  sore 
X  should  like  better  than  settling  down,  in  England* 
To  that  J  oxdy  answered^  that  il  I  were  with  him 
it  would  matter  aot^g  ^here  we  weai«  for  home  < 
to  me  was  by  his  sidei  and  there  alone;  but  X  begged 
him  ajmoui^ly  ip  tell  me  how  it  was  he  had  so  suddenly 
become  rich.  He  answered  hurriedly  that  he  made^  * 
clever  stroke  of  business,  and  instantly  changing  the 
conversation,  began  to  enter  into  all  sorts  of  details 
about  the  arrangements  for  our  wedding,  which  he 
said  must  take  place  immediately,  for  there  was 
lu-gent  need  of  haste;  his  manner  wae<altogrei&6r  bo 
strange  that,  a  terrible  uneasineas  took  possession  of 
me,  and  I  felt  there  was  something  wrong  under  it 
all.  I  put  my  hands  in  his  and  looked  into  his  oyes, 
and  asked  him  to  tell  me  truly  and  pltfinly  how  he 
had  obtained  the  money  which  «itab]edhtn[i  toxttan^. 
He  vetaaed,  trying  to  jest  ikbout  it,  and  said  X  had  ixo 
knowledge  of  buaiBess,  and  must  trust  all  to  him. 

'' Jkh !  that  X  oould  have  trusted  him !  b«t  I  pould 
not  I  told  him  that  if  X  was  to  be  his  wife  he  must 
give  me  his  confidenee,  and  he  answered  that  when 
we  were  manded  I  should  know  it  all,  for  he  would 
not  be  able  to  conceal  it  from  others  beside  myself. 
*  Why  not  tell  me  now  tbenP'  X  said.  He  replied, 
that  it  was  because  I  was  so  terribly  oonsoientious ; 
1  should  be  sure  to  have  scruples  on  the  suligect,  and 
I  could  not  make  allowanees  for  the  weaknesses  of 
ordinary  mortals.  Una,  X  cannot  go  on  tefling  you 
all  the  oenvelrs»tion,  for  it  makes  me  sick  at  heart 
even  to  remember  it,  but  this  waa  the  end — X 
came  to  see  distimctly  that  it  had  been  by  using  his 
father's  name  in  a  fraBdnlent  manner  he  had  ob- 
tained this  Itarge  sum  of  money,  and  although  he 
knew  that  in  the  oourse  of  a  few  months  it  must 
become  known  to  Mr.  Northeote,  he  felt  so  oertain 
that  his  father,  for  the  honour  of  hie  own  name, 
would  take  no  steps  in  the  matter,  but  seek  only  to 
conceal  the  fault  of  his  son,  that  Bupert  had  no  fear 
whatever  of  the  jresult;  what  he  had  done,  however, 
was  nothing  less  than  a  crime,  althoim^h  he  tried  to 
justify  it  to  himself,  by  the  false  ple^  that  as  at  his 
father's  death  he  must  euoeeed  to  his  possesaions,  the 
money  was  virtually  his  own  alzeac^.  Gh,  XToa !  how 
can  X  tell  you  the  horror  that  fell  upon  me  when  X 
came  to  understand  it  all»  and  to  see  that  his  one 
desire  was  to  hurry  on  our  marriage  before  the  fraud 
became  known,  in  order  to  escape  with  me  to  the 
Continent  out  of  reach  of  his  parcats'  xeporoochee ! 
Xnstantly,  with  my  first  impulne,  not  pausing  to  think 


wihat  iny.wojcds  inY^lvp^,  X  .tpld  him  I  oould  never 
consent  to  Jbe^. a  party;  tP  a.  fraud  or  join  in  the 
s^ouiUqst  deceit  to^ax4s  j^is  father.     His  eyes  blazed 
ndpipfission^  AUj^.V^  grio^ped  my  arm,  exclaiming,  'Do 
yon  know  what  you  are  .saying,  Lilitb  ?  if  you  do  not 
agree  tp  icgr  plans,  €^x\^  J^eep  my  8<^ret,  you  can  never 
Ipemywife/.    ^  Never?'  I  asked  faintly,  for  it  seemed 
like  my  death-knelL     f  No,  never,'  he  answered ;  *  I 
have  done  this  tbipg  solely  that  X  might  win  you  to 
myself;  but  X  kno^how  itwUl  be  looked  upon  by 
my  family,   and  by   all  who  hear  of  it.     I  will* 
not  3tay  here  to  be  reproached  and  disgraced;  with 
you, or  without  yon  X  n:^^t  leave  the  country.   If  ve 
w^e  ^married,  and  they  knew  that  for  your  sake  I 
had, done  ^,  .in  time  they  would  forgiVe  me,  and  all 
i^ould  be  condoned  and  forgotten;  b^t  if.  X  have  to 
exile  myself  from  England,  knowing  1  jiave  lost  yoa, 
X  shall  have  nothing  left  to  make  existence  tolerable, 
but  that  miserable  money,  and  X  shall  spend  it  in 
any  pleasures  that  will  make  me  fprg^t  you ;  then 
jodg^  if  I' could   ever   return  home  to  look  my 
father  in  the  face,  without  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  my 
conduct,  or  if  X  should  have  room  to  hope  that  yom- 
pious  brother  would  ever  trust  you  in  my  hands! 
I^q,  Lilith,  do  not  deceive  yourself ;  oome  t9m»«0w-- 
you  for  whom  X  have  sinaedy,  or  take  your  last  look 
of  myiaee,  and  bid  me  farewell  for  ever/  At  tkte 
terrible  words  X  gave  a  shriek  and  almost  f  dl  to  fiie 
eaxth.    He  caught  mein  his  firm  grasps  and  €ace!aiffl4i 
'  My  own  Xilithl  my  darling !  you  cannot  forsake  me 
— you  will  come  to  me  I  know ;  but  you  must  maie 
your  choice — ^it  is  now  or  never,'   Yee  ]  he  said  tnilj, 
X  hod  to  make  my  choice — ^tbere,  leaning  on  his  arm, 
with  my  hand  in  his,  and  his  dear  eyes  looking  down 
on  me  with  such  a  pleading,  yearning  love,  and  my 
Own  sinking  heart  knowing  too  well  the  truth,  that 
to  part  from  him  would  be  to  give  myself  to  death, 
and  worse  than  death  while  yet  X  lived.     Oh,  Una, 
may  you  never  know  the  anguish  of  such  a  struggle 
OS  I  underwent  that  hour !" 

Lilith  paused,  while  her  agitation  mastered  for  a 
moment  the  factitious  strength  that  sustained  hex^ 
land  it  was  with  trembling  hands  and  qtiivering  lips 
that  Una  applied  the  necessary  restoratives^  for  ehe 
began  to  see  with  mingled  terror  and  remorse  what 
the  lesson  was  which  the  dying  girl  was  a|»pQinted  to 
teach  her;  but  liUith  spoke  again,  so  soon  as  she 
oould  still  her  panting  breath,  for  she  felt  that  her 
time  was  growing  very  short. 

**  Una,  you  will  feel  as  X  did,  that  there  was  reoUr 
no  question  what  my  choice  must  be,  when  there  vas 
the  Divine  Xiord  and  the  pure  service  X  owed  Him 
on  the  one  side,  and  earthly  love  on  the  other.  I 
thoQ^t  of  His  words,  'What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  eoul  ?'  and*! 
tamed  to  my  Rupert  and  said,  '  Darling,  even  for 
;  your  sake  I  cannot  connive  at  evil;  if  at  this  price 
only  i  may  be  your  wife,  I  must  give  «p  the  hope, 
though  it  is  my  very  life.'     '  LUith,*  he  «aid,  'hare 
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you  well  weighed  what  you  are  aaymff?  do  you 
znean  that  jon  decide  againgt  me?  TaSce  care«  for 
our  whole  future  hanga  upon  ybur  answer.  Bo  you 
giro  me  up?'  Iliftedmy  eyes  4o  tho  pure  calm  sky, 
and  asked  the  One  Great  Suflferer  to  give  me  strength 
to  suflfbr,  and  then  I  gasped  out,  '  Supert,  I  must.' 
It  was  the  end.  He  flung  me  from  him  so  that  I 
staggered  against  a  tree  and  caught  hold  of  it  to 
support  myself,  while  he  thundered  out  the  words, 
'  Qo !  never  let  me  look  upon  your  face  again,  for  I 
must  forget  you  as  swiftly,  as  surely,  as  I  can.  I 
will  tear  your  image  from  my  heart  by  every  means 
in  my  power,  and  from  this  hoor  you  are  dead  to  me ! ' 
and  then,  without  another  word  or  look,  he  dashed 
away  past  me  out  of  my  eight,  and  I  hare  never 
seen  him  since ;  but  oh  f  how  thankf  nl  I  am  now  on 


my  death-bed  that  I  acted  as  I  did  that  day,  for 
soon  I  shall  behold  my  Lord  in  gloxy  I" 

A  sort  of  ecstasy  seemed  to  tmnsflgure  Lilith's  face 
whUe  A«  thus  spoke.  She  raised  hersell  up  in  bed, 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  heaven  as  if  she  saw  some 
one  ready  to  grasp  her  hands  and  draw  her  upward 
from  the  earth,  but  the  effort  was  too  great,  her  lips 
became  suddenly  dyed  by  the  crimson  stream  that 
burst  from  them,  bearing  her  life  away.  Her  mission 
was  ended ;  her  order  of  release  was  come ;  she  sank 
back,  while  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  on  the  shining  eyes, 
and  the  sobbing  breath  sighed  itself  out;  then  a 
light  broke  over  her  face  like  morning  on  the  slumber- 
ing hiUs,  and  the  fair  young  life  passed  away  from 
earth,  to  revive  once  more  in  the  pure  airs  of 
paradise.  {To  he  emUinued.) 
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deal  of  getting  and  keeping  here  may  be  aimply 
dead  loes,  and  ruinous  as  regards  hereafter.  If  he 
that  loses  his  life  shall  find  it,  how  much  more  he 
that  for  Christ's  sake  girea  upBome  smaller  thing? 
If  not  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  can  be  given  to  a 
disciple  in  the  name  of  Christ  without  its  bringing 
hereafter  a  oorresponding  reward,  how  much  more 
all  those  still  larger  services  which  it  is  in  tho 
power  of  ©very  one  to  render? 

Well,  is  it  taking  care  of  No.  1 P  is  it  being  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word  **  for  yourself"  to  lose 
the  fiitnTa  great  reward?  Even  suppose  you  have 
repented  and  sought  Christ,  and  found  life  and 
safety  in  ELim,  are  you  pursuing  your  true;  interest 
when  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  make  your 
reward  as  small  as  possible  for  eternity?  Ood  has 
made  a  true  sense  in  which  a  man's  own  interests 
are  to  be  dear  to  him,  in  which  his  own  self  is  to 
be  precious ;  and  you  are  missing  God's  way  when 
you  are  following  out  your  own.  His  teachings 
about  yourself  would  lead  yon  one  way,  your 
ideas  on  the  object  lead  yon  another;  His  would 
have  landed  you  in  gain  imperishable,  your  own  can 
land  you  in  nothing  but  loss. 

I  would  say  to  such  a  man.  Remember  this,  too — 
and  it  is  a  very  serious  consideration'---erery  day 
that  you  spend  with  "  Every  man  fo*-  himself*'  as 
yoor  motto  and  rale  of  life  faai^ena  you  to  the 
p^wer  of  the  Cross,  and  makee  you  move  Ihrther 
and  fafther  ^pom  its  influence.  One  of  the  great 
(^MTatioBS  of  the  Cross  is  to  penetrate  '*  self  "—to 
break  throagh  its  hard  shell,  to  pieroe  the  annonr 
in  whtoh  it  is  enoased  from  head  to  foot.  And  if 
we  buckle  self  closer  and  closer  still,  then  the  more 
do  we  shut  ourselves  up  from  those  holy  influences 


{Y  will  bo  condemned  by-and-by 
simjfly  from  tb^r  taking  oare,  as  they 
thought,  of  No.  1.  Then,  when  they 
see  matters  in  the  light  of  God's 
nature,  and  Chiist's  life  and  death, 
and  when  their  own  true  life  stands  before  them 
in  its  proper  light,  they  shall  see  how  for  they 
had  departed  from  God's  law  in  the  whole  spirit 
of  that  life.  Perhaps  they  will  be  surprised. 
Perhaps,  like  those  men  in  the  parable,  they 
will  say,  •*  Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee  an  hungered, 
or  thirsty,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison?" 
and  perhaps  the  answer  they  will  get  shall  be 
this,  you  could  not  see,  because  you  would  not 
see ;  you  stood  in  your  own  light ;  you  put  your 
gross  and  earthly  self  between  your  real  self  and 
Me,  and  as  you  would  none  of  My  law,  so  now  X 
mock  at  your  calamity.  Behold,  all  your  life  was 
strewn  with  opportunities  of  your  living  in  others 
for  Me.  "Inasmuch,"  says  Jesus,  **as  ye  did  it 
not  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethreni 
ye  did  it  not  to  Me."  Suppose  you  hear  the  re* 
mainder  of  that  speech  addressed  to  you,  that  a 
voice  said  to  you,  "  Depart,  thou  cursed  one,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  add  hid 
angels:"  cannot  you  understand  with  what  gibes 
and  jeers  and  cruel  mockings  you  may  be  received 
into  the  abodes  of  woe?  horrible  voices  full  of 
irony  crying,  "Here  comeis  the  man  whose  life- 
motto  was,  *  Every  man  for  himself,"^  your  o'wn 
heart's  memory  jeering  and  mocking  too,  and 
saying,  "And  thus  miserably  ends  a  lifdong 
taking  care  of  Ho.  1 J  '* 

The  fact  is  that  all  sin  is  against  our  real  interest 
in  the  end.    And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  great 
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which  would  make  us  like  Christ  and  fit  for  heaven. 
**  Self,"  in  some  form,  is  the  great  enemy  with 
which  the  Cross  has  to  contend;  and  to  hug 
over  closer  the  enomy  of  Christ  is  to  do  our- 
selves a  deadly  injury. 

How  can  a  man  be  said  to  be  for  himself  in  any 
sort  as  to  good,  when  he  is  putting  from  himself 
his  hope  of  life? 

And  then  I  say  to  such  a  one,  You  are  losing 
all  real  pleasure.  There  may  be  a  poor  shadowy 
pleasure  for  a  moment  in  doing  what  that  "  self" 
desires  which  is  not  ot  God.  It  is  folly  lio  say 
that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  sin.  If  there  wore 
none,  then  people  would  not  sin.  The  first  sin  was 
committed  under  inducements  of  pleasure — good- 
ness of  food,  pleasure  to  the  eye,  the  being  made 
wise,  all  gave  goodly  promise;  and  under  that 
inducement  the  sin  was  consnm  mated.  And  so  it 
is  now.  The  miser,  the  drunkard,  the  voluptuary, 
and  all  who  commit  sin,  find  a  pleasure  of  sorn^ 
kind  in  it  for  depraved  self.  But  it  abides  not^ 
and  finally  it  stings. 

The  greatest  pleasures  are  those  whioh  we  find 
outside  ourselves;  they  become  our  own,  though  we 
do  nothing  for  self,  still  all  our  outgoings  for  others 
come  back  upon  ourselves ;  good  measure  pressed 
down  and  running  over  is  poured  into  our  bosom. 
There  is  a  story  of,  I  believe,  an  Italian  noble,  who 
had  lived  entirely  for  himself,  and  exhausted,  in 
what  he  thought  pleasure,  all  his  energies.  At  last 
life  became  burdensome  to  him,  and  he  determined 
to  commit  sxdcide.  On  his  way  to^the  water  in 
which  he  intended  to  drown  himself  he  was 
accosted  by  a  beggar-child  asking  alms.  He 
threw  the  child  a  piece  of  gold,  and  was  proceeding 
on  his  way  to  the  river,  when  he  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  go  and  see  the  child's  sick  mother, 
according  to  her  earnest  request  when  she  asked 
for  charity.  He  went;  and  the  happiness  he  ex- 
perienced in  ministering  to  their  wants  and  seeing 
their  gratitude  was  such  that  he  believed  life  was 
not  quite  exhausted,  that  it  had  some  new  sensa- 
tions and'  interests  still  lefb,  and  henceforth  he 
became  a  useful  and  a  happy  man. 

Well,  if  all  this  be  so,  if  self  be  likely  to  assume 
so  undue  a  prominence,  and  to  play  us  in  our 
deepest,  truest,  and  most  real  selves  so  false  a 
part,  surely,  when  wo  say,  "Every  man  for 
]  himself,'*  or  when  we  are  about  to  act  on  this 
principle,  we  had  better  take  care  what  we  are 
about.    What  we  are  called  upon  to  do,  is  to  take 


care,  and  to  deal  aright  with  self.  Our  deep,  true, 
and  real  "  self"  has  claims  on  us  which  we  cannot 
disregard  without  ruin. 

We  must  see  well  to  it  wherein  our  indiridoal 
true  happiness  is  to  be  found.  Ask  yourself,  good 
reader,  whether  you  have  been  making  a  iiiidtuke 
hitherto  in  this  matter.  If  you  have  found  no 
happiness,  say  to  yourself,  **Why  am  I  tnui?" 
We  may  feel  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  this 
person  and  that,  or  on  one  circumstance  and 
another,  but  in  all  probability  ihe  blame  rests 
entirely  upon  ourselves. 

You  have  a  right  to  look  for  personal  happiness ; 
it  is  right  that  you  should  have  no  rest  without 
it ;  and  the  way  to  get  it  is  this — Come  and  get 
unburdened  at  the  Cross,  and  then  go  and  live 
with  the  unselfishness  which  is  the  doctrine  of 
that  Cross. 

Take  care  of  No.  I,  as  you  value  all  that  is  really 
worth  having,  but  take  care  of  it  in  God's  way. 
Many,  while  they  think  they  are  taking  care  of 
it,  are  really  ruining  it.  Every  man  shall  gire 
account  of  himself  to  God«  therefore  not  to  take 
care  of  No.  1  would  be  to  throw  yourself  awuy,  and 
be  unable  to  render  up  a  good  account  -when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes. 

Put  this  question  to  yourself,  good  reader, 
"What  kind  of  a  'self*  did  God  mean  me  to 
haveP"  and  when  you  do  this,  you  will  find  that 
it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  a  self  unlike  His 
Son — the  great  pattern  Man  for  all. 

Be  strong,  and  earnest,  and  all  alive  for  yourselt 
that  you  may  be  made  what  He  would  have  you 
be,  and  God  will  put  your  self  right  with  Him, 
and  being  right  with  Him,  it  will  be  in  right 
and  blessed  relationship  with  all  others  also. 

You  must  indeed  look  well  to  yourself.  Yon 
must  not  commit  this  all-important  interest  to 
another;  you  must  see  to  it  that  you  yourself 
are  in  Christ — that  you  yourself  are  living  for 
Christ. 

Do  not  expect  that  others  will  look  after  you — 
that  you  can  offer  as  a  valid  excuse  by-^and-by, 
that  if  you  had  been  properly  attended  to,  things 
would  have  been  different  with  you  firom  what 
they  are  now.  What  can  you  answer  if  yon  be 
asked,  "To  whom  were  you  of  so  much  importance 
as  yourself;  why  then  did  you  not  look  after 
yourself?  "  Little  do  men  know  what  error,  what 
truth,  lie  in'  this  common  saying,  "  Every  man 
ibr  himself." 
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FEEL  that  I  ought  almost  to  apologise 
to  my  readers,  for  again  bringing  little 
Willie  C.  before  them  as  "the  Quiver 
Cot  patient/'  for  it  really  seems  sneh 
a  very  long  time  since  first  he  was 
introdnced  to  them,  and  though  he  is  not  actually  at 
this  time — i.e.,  when  this  paper  is  reod^ooeupant  of 
the  cot,  he  was  when  it  was  written.  What  excuse 
can  I  make  for  my  dear  little  fijend  for  having  so 
long  monopolised  a  favoured  comer  of  the  world  ?  If 
one  is,  needed — ^and  many  people  may  rightly  think 
that  he  has  had  laws  and  limits  greatly  stretched  in 
his  favour — then  I  must  offer  the  true  reason,  which  is 
hardly  an  excuse — namely,  his  poverty,  his  suffering, 
and  his  helplessness,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  great  tender  kindness  of  the  hospital  officers, 
who  couldn't  turn  poor  Willie  adrift  while  there  was 
a  hope  of  strengthening  and  renewing  the  spark  of 
his  poor  life.  So  Willie  has  stayed  on  and  on,  with 
short  intervals  of  absence,  and  has  been  on  the 
hospital  books  for  more  than  four  yeaiv.  His  trust 
in  the  skill,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  all  those  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  place  is  stronger  than 
ever.  I  paid  him  a  visit  a  short  time  since,  and 
heard  all  about  his  different  little  jaunts.  One  of  his 
visits  had  been  made  to  Brighton,  which  place,  he 
explained  to  me,  "  was  different  to  any  other  place, 
because  it  was  large  and  gra^d,  and  yet  there  was 
lots  of  fresh  air  and  kind  people.'*  He  much  eigoyed 
that  visit.  One  of  the  ladies  took  him,  and  he  had 
his  little  carriage,  and  used  to  spend  many  hours 
lying  on  his  back  close  to  the  waves.  By  his  own 
account  he  was  intensely  happy  there,  finding  no 
drawbacks — "Cos  you  had  all  you  wanted,  and  every- 
body was  so  kind."  Not  a  bad  definition  of  happi- 
ness, I  thought. 

These  helps  resulted  in  Willie's  being  pronounced 
able  to  be  dressed,  and  he  actually  got  so  far  as 
stajiding  alone  by  last  Christmas  Day,  but  a  slight 
posh  from  another  boy  caused  a  fall,  and  three 
months  in  bed  followed.  In  April  he  was  up  again, 
moving  himself  from  bed  to  bed  in  his  little  carriage, 
going  on  errands  for  the  nurses,  and  enjoying  him- 
self— grateful  and  happy  and  bright.  A  very  sad 
eight  was  the  child  to  me,  going  as  I  did  from  rosy 
country  children;  but  though  the  little  face  was 
yellow  and  wan,  and  the  scraps  of  arms  and  legs 
mere  sticks,  the  old  look  of  weary  suffering,  that  I  had 
so  often  felt  my  heart  ache  to  see,  was  gone,  and  a 
sort  of  subdued  brightness  there  instead.  He  chatted 
eagerly;  and  one  of  his  first  remarks  was,  "You 
haven't  asked  those  kind  people  to  write  to  me  for  a 
long  time,  I  did  so  love  theft  letters.  Sometimes  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  cry,  because  it  seems  as  if  they 
didn't  love  me  so  much  now  I'm  better." 

I  explained  that  he  had  been  such  a  long  time 


I  in  the  cot  that,  of  course,  people  thought  he  had  gone 
long  ago.    "  Yes,"  said  Willie,,  with  a  smile,  "  I  have 

I  been  a  long  time,  the  doctors  got  quite  cross  once,  or 

I  somebody  got  cross,  but  they  never  ttumed  me  out  i 
G«d  let  me  stay;  I  must  have  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but 
I  do  thank  God  for  letting  me  stay  here,  and  I  try  to 
get  well,  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall  be  very  well, 
like  other  boys ;  and  sometimes  I  am  glad,  because  I 
love  being  here,  and  I  had  rather  go  to  heaven  than 

.any  other  place,  if  I  was  turned  away  from  here.'* 

When  he  first  went  to  church,  the  sound  of  the 
organ  was  quite  too  much  for  him,  and  he  had  a 
misty  idea  that  it  was  heavenly  music.  Among  the 
congregation  he  imagined  that  he  recognised  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  often  visited  the  hospital, 
and  once  worked  there  for  some  weeks.  He  audibly 
announced  this  fact  to  the  lady  who  had  charge  of 
him,  and  was  then  advised  not  to  talk  in  church,  'but 
he  continued  to  gaze  at  the  lady,  and  fancying  I 
also  must  be  near,  he  exerted  himself  to  find  me  out, 
and  was  much  npset  at  my  friend's  double  taking  no 
notice  of  him.  He  told  me  afterwards  he  aopected 
to  see  me  there,  though  I  was  at  the  time  many  miles 
away,  and  ho  knew  it,  because  I  had  told  him  in 
answer  to  one  of  his  questions,  that  I  always  went 
to  church  if  I  was  not  ill,  and  I  then  found  too  that 
he  thought  there  was  only  one  church. 

Once  Willie  was  taken  to  the  Zoo.,  little  carriage 
and  all.  .Imagine  his  wonder  and  delight  I  I  asked 
how  he  managed  to  see  all  the  animals,  as  some  of 
the  cages  are  raised,  and  reached  by  steps,  "  Oh,'* 
said  he,  **  the  people  were  kind  there  too,  and  they 
kept  on  helping  my  carriage  up."  Though  I  had  not 
seen  the  child  for  more  than  a  year,  he  had  forgotten 
none  of  our  little  mutually  interesting  topics,  and 
inquired  severally  and  separately  after  my  relations 
and  friends,  confusing  none  of  their  names  or  affairs. 
The  walls  of  the  new  building  have  indeed  grown, 
and  the  dust  and  want  of  air  are  trying  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  wards,  but  brightness  and  sunshine  can  enter 
at  the  front  of  the  houses  still,  and  the  fiowers  find 
their  way  there  too.  I  was  greeted  with  a  most 
pleasant  odour  when  I  opened  the  girls'  ward  door, 
quite  like  the  Shropshire  lanes  I  had  just  left  be- 
hind, and  I  asked  a  bright-faced  little  girl,  who  was 
dressing  her  doll  behind  the  door,  "  What  is  this 
nice  smell?"  "Tosties,"  she  answered,  and  buried 
her  unaccustomed  nose  in  a  fragrant  cowslip  balL 
Cowslips  everywhere  !  Kind  little  school-children  to 
send  them  to  their  dear  little  sick  sisters !  God  bless 
you  for  it !  Tiny  thin  hot  fingers  were  grasping  their 
golden  treasures  in  all  the  cots.  One  child  was  put- 
ting one  on  each  rose-coloured  little  cheek,  flushed 
with  the  deceitful  bloom  of  consumption.  A  fit 
emblem  of  each  other — fading  sinless  fiower,  and 
fading  innocent  baby.  I  "  considered  the  lilies  of  the 
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field,"  Qod'8  little  flowers,  and  this  one  so  soon  to 
bloom  again  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  I  should 
like  to  hare  shown  the  little  maker  of  the  "  tosty  *'  how 
it  was  cherished.  An  hour  after  I  passed  the  oot 
again,  and  the  little  one  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the 
two  tosties  on  her  pillow,  caref uU j  laid  from  the  heat 
of  her  hand.  Three  tiny  mites  in  the  same  ward 
were  acting  a  little  hospital  scene,  one  being  a 
patient,  another  a  nurse,  and  the  biggest  (about  fire) 
the  doctor.  *'  Sit  up,  Kalie,  and  show  doctor  your 
foot,"  said  the  nurse,  yery  imperfectly.  "  I  can't," 
said  Katie,  smiling;  "  ain't  dot  a  foot,  ho  tut  it  off  and 
toot  it  away."  This  speech  was  followed  by  a  burst 
of  laughter  from  the  whole  ward,  the  doctor  only 
keeping  grare.  At  last  Katie  was  persuaded  to  hare 
her  woolly  boot  off.  She  had,  with  the  other  two 
actors,  only  left  her  bod  the  day  before,  and  the 
doctoi'^s  cure  for  an  imaginary  bad  foot  was  a  good 
tickling,  the  nurse  so  far  forgetting  her  office  as  to 
assist,  and  the  final  result  was  a  general  upset  of 
little  low  chairs,  and  I  left  doctor,  nurse,  and  patient 
a  bunch  of  thin  legs  and  arms  and  red  jackets  on 
the  floor.  She  managed  to  say  to  me,  *'  Doo-bye^  yady, 
do  and  see  the  boys  up-stairs."  One  midge  of  two, 
who  was  very  fat  and  unwieldy,  and  rather  short  of 
breath,  and  who  by  her  very  resplendent  blue  hair- 
ribbons  I  guessed  to  be  a  ward  pet,  sat  upon  a  royal 
couch  in  the  centre  of  the  word,  setting  out  the 
animnlfl  of  a  Noah's  ark*  I  looked  at  her.  She  at 
once,  with  an  imperious  nod,  said,  "  Tum."  I  went, 
and  as  something  in  the  arrangement  of  my  head- 
gear took  her  attention,  she  said,  "Toop  down,*' 
which  I  did,  and  then  the  intense  conbentration  of  all 
her  powers  upon  one  object,  and  that  above  her, 
caused  her  complete  overthrow,  accompanied  by  a 
general  scrimmage  among  the  ark  company.  I  was 
afraid  of  a  regular  howl,  but,  behold  I  a  sort  of  gurgle, 
a  broad  smile,  a  fat  hand  raised,  and  the  concise 
sentence,  "  Pit  me  up."  I  did  as  I  was  told,  and 
then  re-arranged  the  animals  to  her  satisfaction,  put- 
ting out  ^U  my  conversational  powers  meantidie,  and 
when  I  imagined  I  had  quite  won  her  heart  by  my 
patience  in  setting  up  animals  with  only  two  legs 


instead  of  four,  t  •  my  astooiBlimeiit  I  heard,  "  Oo 
may  do  now,  do  on,  do  on ! "  and  all  the  animals  were 
tossed  on  to  the  floor.  Looking  up,  I  saw  a  plate  and 
mug  on  the  table,  first  sign  of  tea.  Ungrateful  little 
maiden !  "  Gbood-bye,"  I  said.  "  Do  away,  do  away !  *' 
said  Sally;  •  hat iih&o,  Igot to  the  d^ipi^ ber  heart 
relented,  even  though  the  frays  had  CKMM^np,  and 
she  called  out,  "Tain  baokw"  I  vent  of  course. 
"  Tiss  me."  I  performed  the  operat&en,  and  she 
waved  her  hand  towards  the  door.  She  only. vouch- 
safed one  remark  to  me  during  niy  time  ci  atllpntioa 
to  her,  and  that  was,  "Toaa  dood  diH?'?  I  shall 
not  tell  what  my  answer  was.  I  ventured. ilu- same 
question,  but  she  shook  her  head  Boksni^t^i^  I  con- 
cluded that  SaUy,  if  spared,  would  'Wi^f!jll^  Aonest 


woman. 


(2V>  he  oonHttusd.) 
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305.  What  was  the  number  of  tatt/^e^j/Mg^  by 
the  law  of  Moses  to  be  kept  every  yeaiTf    J[  ' 

306.  *'I  indeed  baptise  yon  witiijfWOtf.  unto 
repentance,"  said  the  Baptist,  **  but  H^itol  t^eth 
after  me  is  mightier  ttai  I;  He  slisf|^M»|be  yoa 
with  the  Holy  Ghostr'and  with  fUe/^^^when  was 
this  announcement  foII^Qd  ?  .  *.    - 

307.  In  that  part  of  the  Jewish  taibtt&adie  de- 
signated the  ''sanctuary"  were  t&r^arficlee  of 
furniture.    Name  them. 

306.  In  reference  to  which  of  Civa^h  Wfimw^- 
ments  is  it  recorded  that  the  disoiples  n^^.dji^iKtled 
to  understand  what  Jesas  said,  bvt  yirei^^b^  to 
ask  Him  ?  >  o^. 

309.  Mention  three  ovdinancee  obMCVW%  the 
children  of  Israel  6^or«  the  Law  itself  w^MMMUied. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAOB  ' 

293.  See  John  zzi.  7. 

294.  Once  only.  .  See  2  Peter  i.  18. 

295.  John  viii.  59 ;  i.  31. 

296.  After.     See  John  xxi.  18, 19.         aJ;^ 

297.  Eev.  xii.  9.  /...-:. 

298.  "Thy  sins  be  forgiven  theo"  (||h^/Il  5; 
Luke  vii.  48).  '"^• 


THE  TRANSIT  OP  VENUS. 


IND  reckons  distance  by  the  motion— Time ; 
IVIind,  with  a  world,  measures  the  sun  sublime. 
Now  o'er  the  ooean^  winged  with  steam  and 


Speed  forth  "ye  ships  of  science,  and  return 
From  realms  remotest ;  not  with  precious  bale. 

Bat  Knowledge  from  the  vast— truths  which  will 
bum 
Like  solar  light  for  ever.     Some  will  go 
To  Zealand's  forest  hills  of  fire  and  snow  ; 
Some  to  tha  moist  warm  winter  of  the  Nile, 
Or  watch  the  glory  from  a  tropic  isle 


O'erflowed  with  verdure  to  its  calm  blue  ore 
Where  the  long  billow  flows,  that  fartlrer  bijelki 
In  su^rge  and  rainbow  on  the  Coral  reef. 
Or  curves  in  sunset  like  a  ^Iden  sheaf ; 
And  some  'mid  desolation  make  their  home. 
Far  past  the  conflux  of  tumultuous  tides 
Bound  earth's  last  cape— swung  hugely  in  the  s;y- 

Deep  southward  in  a  solitary  sea 
Under  the  pole's  antarctie  vaporous  dome- 
Isles  mountainous  and  sterile,  whose  gaant  sUes 
Are  lashed  by  leagues  of  unapproAohabU  foam. 

T.  C.  iBwnr. 
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{DrarvM  ^>  M    £  Edwards.; 


TO  THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 


^  E AB  little  children*  how  we  love  your  .voiceB ! 

like  silter  bells  upon  the  ear  they  fall; 
Beneath  their  spell  some  aching  heart  rejoices 
In  cottage  lowly  or  in  stately  halL 

▼OL.  IX. 


How  sweet  to  hear  when  weary  toil  is  over. 
And  the  green  hills  look  indistinct  and  dim. 

Their  cadence  steal  through  fields  of  fragrant  oloverj 
Or  mingling  sweetly  in  the  Tesper  hymn. 
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Oh,  strains  celestial !  sounds  beyond  cemparing  ! 

A  white-winged  seraph  seems  each  lisping  tone, 
TLrongh  evening  mists  and  dying  fragrance  bearing 

Your  guileless  wishes  to  the  Saviour's  throne. 
Who,  father-like,  the  messenger  caressing. 

While  angels  smile  behind  their  gplden  lyres. 
At  your  sweet  wishes  flings  His  sacred  blessing 

On  the  rough  pathway  of  your  worldly  sires. 

Bear  little  children,  how  we  love  your  faces  ! 

Pure  as  the  lilies  round  the  azure  lake. 
They  greet  us  oft  in  foul  and  sinful  places. 

Where  brutal  oaths  your  fitful  slumbers  break ; 
In  reeking  slums,  in  sickly  courts  and  alleys, 

Faintly  they  smile — ^we  bless  them  as  we  pass; 
We  meet  them,  too,  in  pleasant  country  valleys 

Fresh  as  the  daisies  'mid  the  tender  grass. 

The  truant  locks  your  lovely  temples  shading. 

Some  are  as  golden  as  an  angel's  crown ; 
Some  like  the  leaves  in  russet  autumn  fading. 

As  rich,  as  clustering,  and  as  softly  brown. 
Tour  speaking  eyes,  they  tell  us  how  ye  love  us 

And  thrill  us  often  with  a  strange  delight, 
But  oftener  still  their  mute  reproaches  move  us 

As  though  they  read  our  sinful  hearts  ajright. 


Dear  little  children,  when  your  dimpled  fingers 

First  clasp  the  kerchief  o'er  a  mother*8  breast. 
No  sordid  wish  within  her  bosom  lingers. 

For,  queen  or  vagrant,  she  is  wholly  blest ! 
Up  to  her  lips  the  rosy  palm  she  raises — 

Why  is  she  weeping,  when  she  loves  so  much  ? 
What  has  inspired  her  fine  poetic  praises  ? 

Ah,  baby  fingers,  'tis  your  hallowed  touch ! 

How  kindly  feel  their  eloquent  caresses 

To  the  bent  brow  with  many  a  wrinkle  oross'd! 
Or  roaming  through  the  scant  and  hoary  tresses. 

Like  summer  buds  amidst  the  winter  f rostr— 
Soft  loving  fingers  to  sad  bosoms  creeping ! 

Soothing  some  sorrow  that  is  rankling  there; 
Tapping  the  cheeks  g^own  wan  with  bitter  weepiDg, 

Nestling  'gainst  hearts  bowed  down  with  worldly 
care. 
Dear  little  children,  bide  with  us  for  ever ! 

Slay  with  your  meekness  our  unholy  pride ! 
Nor  time  can  rend,  nor  ruthless  fate  can  sever. 

The  chain  that  binds  us  to  the  ingle-side, 
Where  from  your  love  and  innocenoe  we  borrow 

Such  sweets  as  strengthen  us  from  year  to  year ; 
Few,  few  could  bear  their  meed  of  toil  and  sorrov. 

Dear  little  children,  if  ye  were  not  here ! 

Fanxt  FoRBEsm 


AGAINST    HERSELF. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THJ5  TBOUBLBS  OF  CHATTY  AND  MOII.Y,"  "  THB  DINGY   HOUSE  AX   KBNSIKOtOK," 

**  QUEEN   MADGE,**  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTEB    XXIV. 
BT   THB   SEA. 

}  AGK^IE  was  too  ill  and  worn  after  her 
father's  death  to  teach  again  for  some 
time,  and  Herbert — somehow  Herbert 
had  been  kind  and  considerate  to  her 
lately — who,  now  that  she  had  lost  her 
father  seemed  to  think  it  was  his  business  to  look 
after  her  a  little,  insisted  on  her  giving  her  pupils 
a  six  weeks'  holiday. 

*'  Dead ! "  said  little  Grace  Fraser,  when  Maggie 
went  to  say  good-bye  to  her — "is  your  poor  papa 
dead?" 

•*  Yes,  deal*,"  she  answered. 
**  Then  you'll  never  see  him  any  more  ?** 
'*  Yes,  I  hope  I  shall,"  she  replied ;  "  he  has  gone 
to  heaven,  where  your  little  brother  and  sister  are 
waiting  for  you.     I  hope  I  shall  go  there  too  some 
day,  and  then-^then  I  shall  see  him  again." 

**  Perhaps  he'll  come  to  the  gate  to  meet  you," 
said  the  child,  wistfully,  thinking  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Maggie. 
"  I  shall  always  remember  those  words  of 
Qracie's,"  she  thought,  as  she  went  back  to  Mrs. 
Ashbnry's,  where  she  was  staying  for  the  present; 
*'they  have  comforted  me  almost  more  than  any 


others."  A  little  later,  and  Miss  Campbell  was  going 
to  Broadstairs  tp  stay  a  month,  and  invited  Hetty 
and  Maggie  to  go  with  her,  and  they  were  glad  to  go. 

"  You  will  soon  get  strong  again  here,  Maggie,** 
Charley  said,  when  they  had  been  a  week  at  the 
quiet  little  watering-place ;  "  only  fancy  how  nice  it 
will  be  to  take  long  walks  when  you  axe  stronger— 
you,  and  I,  and  Hetty." 

"  No/'  she  said,  "  I  will  let  you  go,  and  I  will  sit 
and  look  at  the  sea;  I  like  that  best."  And  she 
thought  how  pleasant  it  was  to  sit  dreamily  watching 
the  waves  as  the  tide  came  in  and  stole  on,  fold  on 
fold,  over  and  over  the  sand  and  shingle,  just  as 
time  steals  over  our  pleasantest  days,  till,  Uke  tiie 
vanishing  shore,  they  are  only  a  memory. 

"Oli  no,"  said  Charley,  "I  shall  make  you  go  too- 
over  the  cliff  to  Margate,  which  is  all  windmills  and 
pretty  girls,  and  through  the  fields  to  Bamsgate; 
wouldn't  you  like  that,  Maggie  ?  Fancy  a  good  moath- 
f ul  of  sea-air  and  an  eyeful  of  green  with  it,  and  all 
the  daisies  winking  their  yellow  eyes  at  the  sun." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  would  rather  be  quiet,  aod 
read  of  a  day  to  dear  Miss  Charlotte,  and  sit  on  my 
favourite  seat  in  the  twilight."  That  was  ho^ 
Maggie  passed  her  time,  reading  aloud  to  the  bliod 
woman  (whom  she  had  learnt  to  love  dearly)  in  thd 
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day-time,  and  of  an  evening  sitting  on  a  seat,  which 
she  generally  had  to  herself — ^a  seat  which  stood, 
ahnost  hidden  from  sight,  on  a  bit  of  projecting  rock 
to  the  right  of  Chandos  Place. 

"I  do  so  wish  we  conld  rouse  Maggie  a  little 
more,"  said  Hetty ;  "  she  has  grown  so  silent  and 
sad,  though  she  evidently  tries  her  best  to  be  cheer- 
ful, and  her  cheeks  are  as  white  still  as  they  were 
six  weeks  ago,  when  poor  unde  died." 

"Well,  Herbert  is  coming  down  by  the  eight 
o'clock  train  to-night ;  perhaps  that'll  do  her 'good." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should." 

"  She  likes  Herbert  ever  so  much  better  than  she 
used." 

"  Yee/'  said  Hetty^  "  and  Herbert  thinks  Maggie 
quite  a  wonder  now,  and  he  used  to  be  almost 
patronising  to  her."    .  _^_^ 

CHAPTEB  XXY. 
"  WHILX  THX  SAinM  O'   LITS  SHAU.   RUH." 

"  Comb  down  to  the  station  and  meet  Herbert^ 
Maggie,  if s  half-past  seven,"  Charley  said,  after 
dinner,  when  M^sa  Campbell  waa  taking  her  evening 
doze. 

"  No,  I  am  too  tired,"  she  answered;  **  I  will  wait 
for  you  aU  in  my  usual  place."    And  when  they  had 
gone  she  wrapped  a  shawl  around  her,  and  betook 
herself  to  the  seat  on  the  cliff.     It  was  a  lovely  even- 
ing, after  the  sultry  day,  with  not  a  breath  of  air 
to  stir  the  motionless  boats.     She  could  see  nothing 
but  the  sea  from  where  she  eat,  and  the  dim  ships 
far  away  in  the  hazy  distance.    Tes,  there  was  the 
crimson  glow  of  the  sunset   lingering  still  in  the 
west,    and  dipping  down  upon   the  water  till  she 
could  fancy  that  every  wave  had  fluked  beneath  the 
glory  of  heaven.     "  It  looks  like  one  of  the  portals 
of  the  eternal  city,"  she  said,  and  she  thought  of  her 
father  and  of  Grade's  words,  "  Perhaps  he'U  come  to 
'  the  gate  to  meet  you."     A  soft  breeze  stole  over  the 
water  with  the  first  thin  veil  of  twilight,  and  soothed 
and  lulled  her.     It  was  very  pleasant,  sitting  there 
alone.     Now  and  then  she  heard  the  hum  of  voices, 
but  the  seat  was  almost  hidden  from  sight,  and  they 
died   away   in  the  distance.     Tes,  how  pleasant  it 
was  to   go  on — ^as  one  often  does  at  evening  time 
and  most  of  all  when  by  the  sea — dreamily  from 
thought    to  thought.     She  felt,  too,  while  she  sat 
there   with  only  the  sea  before  her  and  sky  above 
her,  nearer  to  the  old  woi^d  and  the  old  life,  nearer 
to   the    dear  ^Id  man  in  heaven   and  to  Stephen 
Bowden   on  the  sea.     She  supposed  he  ^vas  on  the 
sea  still — she  did  not  know — and  if  so,  he  too  had 
the  sotizid  of  the  rushing  waves  in  his  ears  and  the 
breath  of  the  soft  wind  upon  his  face.     Why  should 
she  care  about  Stephen  Bowden  now,  though ;  and 
why  think  of  him  at  all,  when  she  had  resolved  to 
shut  him   out  of  her  heart  for  ever?    Then  there 
came  into  lier  head  the  verse  of  a  song  she  had  sung 
to  him  many  a  time— 


"  O  last  love  r  O  first  love ! 

My  love  with  the  trae  fa(art» 
To  think  I  have  oome  to  this  your  home. 
And  yet  we  are  apoxt." 

She  did  not  know  why  she  thought  of  it  now;  he 
had  not  been  very  true,  so  it  had  no  connection  with 
him,  save  that  she  was  by  the  sea  and  he  was  on 
it.  How  foolish  she  was !  for  F^e  felt,  as  she  sat 
there  in  the  summer  twOight^  that  she  would  give  all 
the  world,  even  now,  to  see  his  face  just  onoe  again, 
and,  having  seen  it,  to  die  before  it  faded  from  her 
memory.  Oh,  how  life  had  cheated  her !  Then  she 
roused  herself  a  little ;  it  was  surely  time  for  Herbert 
to  come ;  it  was  getting  dark ;  and  how  dehoious  was 
the  sound  of  the  crisp  waves  breaking  upon  the  shore 
beneath!  Ah,  there  was  a  footstep!  She  would 
pretend  to  let  him  take  her  by  surprise.  Tes,  some- 
one was  coming  to  the  seat  at  last. 

''Maggie,"  said  a  voice  that  made  her  start  to 
her  feet. 

She  tamed  round,  and  there,  facing  her  in  the 
summer  twilight,  was  Stephen  Bowden.  She  put  out 
her  hands,  on  the  im|)ulBe  of  the  moment,  over  the 
back  of  the  seat,  then  drew  them  quickly  back. 

'*  I  thought  you  were  far  away,''  she  said,  simply, 
without  even  a  shade  of  surprise  in  her  voice. 

"Did  youP"  he  answered,  coming  round  to  the 
front  of  the  seat,  and  sitting  down  beside  her. 

She  drew  her  shawl  closer  around  her,  and  pulled 
her  hat  lower  down  over  her  eyes,  and  watched  the 
misty  ships  far  out  at  sea  again.  He  looked  at  her 
for  a  few  minutes — at  the  sweet  feminine  face,  which 
had  grown  pale  and  thin,  and  at  the  plaits  of  fair 
hair,  which  was  disfigured  by  none  of  the  inventions 
of  modem  days.  She  felt  his  eyes  upon  her,  and 
longed — oh,  how  she  longed — for  him  to  break  that 
silence  in  which  her  tears  were  gathering  and  her 
lips  beginning  to  quiver !  She  turned  round  at  last, 
with  a  gesture  which  was  almost  supplicating.  Then 
he  spoke,  putting  his  arms  gently  round  her. 

"  Maggie,  I  want  you  to  take  me  back  again." 

"Oh  no,  no!"  and  she  drew  away  from  him,  and 
put  her  hands  up  to  her  face  to  hide  her  tears,  but 
they  feU  through  her  fingers. 

"  Yes  you  will,  dear,"  he  said ;  but  she  shook  her 
head,  and.  drew  yet  a  little  farther  away. 

Then  he  told  her  how  he  had  only  found  the  letter 
the  day  before  he  was  to  have  left  England,  and  how 
he  had  supposed  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to 
Charley,  and  even  seeing  her  at  the  Academy  had 
borne  out  the  idea,  and  how,  when  at  the  last  moment 
Herbert  had  undeceived  him,  he  had  thrown  up  his 
passage  and  stayed  in  England. 

"Ah,  but  you  never  trusted  me,"  Maggie  saijl; 
"that  spoilt  even  our  happiest  days.  I  was  afraid 
of  my  most  innocent  words  and  actions,  lest  you 
should  misconstrue  them.  You  would  not  believe 
in  my  honour  or  my  word,  though  you  might  havc> 
done  so— might,  indeed,  for  I  never  had  a  thought 
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that  was  treason  to  you,  and  loved  you  more  than 
words  can  tell — more  than  I  eyer  could  again,  for 
you  haye  killed  or  staryed  out  all  the  feeling  that 
was  in  me.*' 

"My  dear  child/'  he  said,  in  the  graye  manner 
that  had  always  been  so  grateful  to  her  in  former 
daygy  "I  know  perfectly  now  how  wrong  I  was, 
better  than  you  can  tell  me ;  but  I  did  not  think 
it  possible  you  could  care  so  much  for  me." 

"Bat,  yon  must  haye  seen  that  I  did/'  she  said, 
feeling  herself  giying  way*  "  How  could  I  help  it  P" 
and  th|B  tears  came  back  j  "  and  yet  you  would  not 
belieye  in  me  or  yourself." 

"  I  was  a.great  Cool,",  he  said,  peaking  to  himself 
miher  than  to  her. 

"  So  w»9  J,"  she  aaid,  quickly  turning  upon  him, 
for  ehe.  did  not  like  to  hear  him  accuse  himself.  Then 
he  laughed  the  old  pleasant  langh,  which  she  had 
2ieyer  hqped  to  hear  again, 

"  Well,  ^Qw  that  we  haye  indulged  in  this  mutual 
-.confe^sioii^  don't  joa  thi^k  we  had  better  make  it 
up?"  he a^ked,  entreatingly. 

"  No/'  8ho  «ai£i»  and  looked  out  at  the  shipe  again, 
and  thoi^t  they  were  as  dim  as  bygone  sorrows^ 
.wheil  tipiP  a^d  sp^oa  hare  stretched,  between  them 
and  ua'   ... 

"  Ti;Lm  rpnndi  Maggie/'  he  said,  beaeeohingly — 
he  did  ,nqt  like  being  l^umble»  bat  then  he  knew 
that  it  ipr«s.  due  to  her^"and  say  yon  care  for  me 
still;  i;  .beliejre.  you  do,  in  spite  of  what  you  said 
just  npifi  yoa  women,  tell  horrible  fibs  now  and 
then.  :  T4m,  rqiqid,  I  am  so  fond  of  ypv,  Maggie!" 
He  stopped,  and  fol)o?red  the  direction  el  her  ^w, ' 
and  puA  up  aepfiier  of  her  shawl  oyer  them.  "  Neyer 
mini  tlKV99  iti^d  ships^"  he  said,  and  she,  pnamog 
away  the.phawl*  gave  pne  last  look  at  them*  and 
.then«  with  ft)  jUmg  long  sigh  of  relief  put  her  hands 
inhia. 

"  It  was  all  my  fiuilt,*'  she  said,  loying,  as  a  woman 
does,  to  bUune  herself,  or  any  one  or  anything,  rather 
than  the: man  she  loyes.  "It  was  eyery  bit  my 
f aolt ;  I  should  not  haye  conoealed  aoything/' 

Maggie  felt  rather  conscious,  on  the  whole,  when 
she  retamed  to  the  house.  She  thought  eyery  one 
seemed  to  know  about  it.  Charley  looked  up  quickly, 
.and,  seeing  the  state  of  things,  gaye  a  sigh,  for 
no  one,  not  eyen  Hetty,  guessed  how  much  he  had 
cared  for  Maggie,  though  he  had  himself  plainly 
seen  the  impossibility  of  all  he  had  once  wished, 
and  he  was  yery  fond  of  Hetty — she  was  a  dear 
little  thing.  Altogether,  things  could  not  well  be 
better.. 

"It  was  too  bad  of  yoa,  Charley,  not  to  tell  me 
about    Stephen/'   Hetty    said,  the  next   morning. 


"Why,  wheneyer  did  jou  know  he   had  not  kft 
England?" 

"  Only  a  fortnight  ago.  No  one  knew  it  for  a 
month ;  eyery  one  thought  he'd  gone.  Then  Her 
bert  knew  and  told  me,  and  I  promised  not  tq  tell" 

"It  was  yery  disagreeable  of  you,"  she  pouted. 
*'  But  why  didn't  he  turn  up  before  ?  " 

"  Why,  yoa  see,  Maggie  was  poorly,  and  he  thougU 
it  better  to  let  her  get  oyer  her  father's  death  a  little." 

"  Did  you  know  he  was  coming  last  night  ?" 

"  Of  course/' 

"  Well,  it  was  too  bad  of  you,  Charley,  not  to  tell 
me ;  and  I'ye  half  a  mind  not  to  tell  you  something, 
and  to  giye  you  a  good  scolding." 

"You  mi^  give  me  the  scolding  and  welcome"  he 
laughed,  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  her  wrath;  "bnt 
tell  me  the  secret" 

"No,  I  won't." 

"Tes^  do,  Hetty,  there's  a  little  duck,  and  then 
m  giye  you  something." 

"WTaat?" 

"  Tell  me  the  secret  first  I  know  you  are  dying 
to  do  80,  and  you  will  like  what  I'll  promise  to  give 
you  so  much." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is/'  she  pleaded. 

"  Not  till  you  haye  told  me  the  secret/*  he  sud, 
firmly  and  grandly. 

"  Well,  the  Captain  Gilbertson  who  bought  Maggie's 
picture,  '  Nearly  Conquered/  and  Stephen  Bowdenaie 
one  and  the  same  person  I  So  Maggie  will  get  back 
the  picture  again.  She  woa  so  sorry  to  sell  it,  you 
know.    By  the  way,  X  don't  think  it  is  a  secret'* 

"  That  was  yery  well  done  of  Bowden«"  said  Charley. 

"And  now  do  tell  me  what  you'll  giye  me/'  aha 
said,  imploringly* 

"Well,  some  day,  soon,  if  you  are  a  very  good 
little  g^l  indeed*  I'll  giye  you  a  wedding-ring,  and 
put  it  on  in  a  church  for  you>"  a  remark  which 
effectually  sabdued  that  usually  irrepressible  young 
lady  for  the  next  half -hour. 

"  Maggie,"  said  Hetty,  later  in  the  day,  when  thej 
were  alone  together,  "  do  you  remember  what  yoa 
said  about  it  being  easier  to  build  a  new  idol  than 
to  put  a  shattered  one  together  ?— you  don't  think- 
so  now?" 

"  Yes  I  do/'  she  answered,  "  but  mine  wajs  never 
shattered;"  and  she  thought  of  Stephen's  obeerra- 
tion  the  night  before,  and  added,  "  We  women  t«;U 
dreadful  fibs  sometimes." 

"  Oh,  I  see/'  said  the  young  chatterbox.  "  Well, 
now  we  are  all  going  to  be  matried.  It  is  just  like 
the  end  of  a  story." 

"  So  it  is/'  said  Maggie,  laughing. 
And  so  it  was. 

THX  EKD. 
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A     BREAKING-UP    SERMON. 

BT    XII£  EEY.  CORDON    CALTHROFj  M.A.,  YICAB  OF  ST.  AUGUSTDTS'S,    HI6HBVBT ;    AND   8ELXGT    TBEACHZB 

TO  IHB  UNIYUBfilTT  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


''Asideyec7i 


t  mnt  nnto  bis  own  ]idaBe.''~Jomf  yii.  9S, 


If  you  will  cast  your  eye  over  the 
chapter  to  which  these  words  belong, 
you  will  find  that  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles had  just  been  held  in  Jerusalem. 
This  feast,  I  believe,  though  not  the  most  im- 
portant, was  the  most  popular,  of  the  festivals 
appointed  by  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  was  to  the  Jew 
very  much  what  Christmas  is  to  us.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  merry- 
making about  itl  Many  old  customs  were  kept 
up,  and  others  were  added,  as  time  went  on. 
Amongst  them  was  the  ceremony  of  pouring  out 
water  in  a  golden  ewer,  from  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  the  display  of  some  enormous  lights,  which 
were  said  to  cast  their  glare  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  city.  Altogether,  the  Feast  of  Talber- 
nacles  was  a  peculiarly  joyous  time ;  and,  I  am 
afraid  I  must  add,  that  just  as  it  is  with  ourselves 
at  Christmas,  arid  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide— the 
religious  significance  of  the  feast  was  too  often  for- 
gotten in  the  merriment  and  self-indulgence  which 
were  considered  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  season. 

Well,  the  festival  was  just  over.  From  all  parts 
of  the  country — from  Hermon  in  the  north,  and 
Beersheba  in  the  south ;  from  the  hilly  sheep- 
walks  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and 
indeed,  from  foreign  lands  as  well,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Jews  had  crowded  for  several 
days  within  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  But  now 
they  were  about  to  disperse.  For  more  than  a 
week  they  had  been  associated  together— bad  and 
good,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  thought- 
ful and  thoughtless,  religious  and  irreligious, 
merehants,  artisans,  lawyers,  labourers,  shep- 
herds, hawkers,  scholars,  fishermen,  scribes — 
men  of  every  kind  of  character,  of  every  grade  of 
social  position,  of  every  shade  of  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  opinion,  all  had  been  drawn  into 
contact  with  each  other  by  this  common  object. 
Thus,  they  had  been  in  Jerusalem,  acting  and 
reacting  upon  each  other;  some  doing  good  and 
receiving  good,  others  doing  harm  and  receiving 
h&Txa.  But  now  the  crowd  is  broken  up.  Every 
man  has  packed  up  his  baggage,  and  gathered 
together  his  family,  and  is  off  to  the  (juiet  ahd 
retirement  of  his  distant  home. 

Now  the  thing  which  I  wish  my  younger  hearers 

to  notice — for  I  address  myself  especially  to  them 

— the  thing  which  I  wish  you  to  notice  is  this  :— 

That  this  week  or  ten  days  which  the  people  had 

spent  together  hAd  produced  its  efiect,  and  left 


its  trace  upon  each  of  them.  They  are  going  away , 
as  we  said,  but  they  are  *  not  going  away  as 
they  came.  Each  carries  away  with  him  to  his 
own  home  an  impression,  be  it  for  godd  o^r  be  it 
for  evil,  from  the  scenes  he  has  passed  tihrough, 
and  from  the  companions  with  whom'  he  has 
associated,  and  from  the  things  in  which  he  has 
shared,  and  from  the  itofiuences  which  he  has 
yielded  to  or  has  resisted.  THe  pOw6r  wifh 
which  human  beings  act  ilpon  each  other,  when 
they  meet  together  in  crowds  and  for  a  common 
purpose,  is  very  great.  And  to  this  poWejr,  the 
Jews — who  are  now  "breaking  up,*'  and  going 
home— have  been  exposed.  I  ask  you,  then,  to 
notice  that  the  attendants  at  the  festival  do  not 
return  as  they  came.  A  stamp  hto  be^n  plaoed 
upon  theu*  spirit,  an  imjnils^  has  been  given  to 
their  character,  which  was  not  there  befoi^. 

Now  if  it  be  true— and  I  think  it  is — of  inen  of 
maturer  years,  whose  characters  may  be  thought 
to  be  already  formed,  that  when  ttf^  itteet  in 
masses  they  infiuence  each  othet*  greasy  for  good 
or  fbr  evil,  much  more  will  the  eltatement  be  true 
of  us  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ouir  e^risteilce,  when 
onoT  minds  are  naturally  niore  inlpressible,  and 
when  our  characters  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
process  of  formation.  Put  boys  together,  in  a 
large  school,  and  i>rhto  they^m^ge  fhnn  it 
they  will  be  very  dififei^nt  fW)m  what  they  would 
have  been  had  they  been  brou^t  upnnd^  other 
and  quieter  oircumstanoes.  In  some  bases,  no 
doubt — few  cases  I  would  fain  hope — ^an  injurious 
efffect  win  be  produced.  A  badly-disposed  hoy 
will  become  worse  through  his  communication 
with  others.  He  will  corrupt,  and  be  cor- 
rupted. But  f(bf  the  most  part,  the  result  will 
be  good.  TJhe  sympathy  of  numbers,  the  opera- 
tion of  public  opnion  (i^hich*  is  qdliie  «s  strong 
in  a  school,  if  not  stronger,  than  it  is  in  outer 
life),  the  generous  and  honourable  rivtUry,  the 
chivalrous  fedings,  which  ore  ckllled  ^rth  in 
elder  boys  for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  the  younger,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
old  foundation,  and  the  retribution  With  which 
anything  mean,  and  false,  land  underhand,  and 
tricky,  is  pretty  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  over- 
taken— all  these  things  contribute  their  share 
to  the  formation  of  a  true  and  manly  character, 
fitted  to  take  its  place  in  the  work  and  the 
conflict  of  the  world. 
Now  we  wish  you>  if  yen  will,  to  think  some- 
I  times  about  this.    Fray  understand  me.    We  do 
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not  wish  you  to  be  priggish  and  unnatural.  Chris- 
tianity does  not  try  "to  put  old  heads  upon 
young  shoulders,"  nor  does  it  expect  a  boy  to  look 
at  life  in  the  same  solemn,  earnest,  almost  awe- 
struck way,  that  it  demands  of  a  man.  Chris- 
tianity wishes  a  boy  to  be  a  boy.  But  at  the  same 
time,  Christianity  expects  of  even  the  youngest 
boy,  who  can  understa^  anything,  that  he  should 
have  his  serious  and  thoughtful  moments;  that 
he  should  always  act  under  a  sense  of  duty ;  that 
he  should  recognise  in  a  quiet,  but  real  way,  that 
he  has  a  good  and  loving  Father  in  heaven,  and 
a  gracioife  Saviour,  to  Whom  he  is  bound  to  be 
loyal,  devoted,  and  true.  That  is  all  we  want. 
But  if  we  get  this,  we  get  a  great  deal;  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  will  be  the  result.  You  will 
look  upon  the  time  you  spend  here  at  school  as  a 
very  important  time.  Not  as  a  time  for  lessons, 
merely;  though  they  will  always  be  thought  of 
oonscientiously  by  a  conscientious  boy.  Not 
merely  as  a  time  for  making  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances and  friendships,  which  shall  endure  through 
life;  and  certainly  not  as  a  time  that  you  are 
to  huddle  and  muddle  through  as  best  you  can, 
feeling  that  the  sooner  you  are  out  of  it  the  better; 
but  as  a  time  in  which  you  are  being  helped  to 
become  Gk)d-fearing  and  God-honouring  Chris- 
tian men,  who,  in  the  future,  shall  be  a  credit 
to  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  the 
religion  which  they  profess. 

There  is  another  thought,  which  I  have  to 
suggest  to  you,  in  connection  with  our  subject; 
If  you  remember  the  chapter  at  all,  you  will  re- 
member that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  put  Himself 
very  prominently  forward  at  this  feast.  He  pro- 
claimed Himself  as  the  Light  of  the  World,  and 
as  the  Dispenser  of  all  spiritual  grace  and  bless- 
ing to  those  who  came  to  Him  for  it.  And  you 
will  remember  also  that,  in  consequence  of  His 
making  this  announcement,  there  was  a  strife 
among  the  people,  and  a  distinct  separation  of 
them  into  two  parties,  some  taking  one  side,  and 
some  another;  some  attaching  themselves  to  Christ, 
and  others  reviling  and  opposing  Him.  You  see 
thus  that  these  Jews,  when  they  went  away  from 
Jerusalem,  went  away  with  very  different  feelings 
in  their  hearts,  and  those  different  feelings  pro- 
duced by  what  Jesus  Christ  had  said  about  Him- 
self. In  other  words,  they  did  not  go  the  same  as 
they  came.  Some  were  the  better  and  some  were 
the  worse,  for  having  mingled  with  the  crowd 


on  the  occasion  of  that  particular  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. Some  were  the  better,  and  some  were  the 
worse,  for  having  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ 

Now  this  suggests  to  me  a  thought  which  is 
very  important,  and  which  I  am  anxious  to  im- 
press upon  you.  You  must  be  either  the  better 
or  the  worse  for  Jesus  Christ  In  a  great  variety 
of  ways  we  are  all  called  upon,  and  you  younger 
ones  as  well,  to  make  up  your  minds  about  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  side  with  Him,  or  side  against  Him. 
Not  only  in  church,  and  by  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  though  that  is  worth  thinking  abont. 
Let  the  sermon  be  what  it  may,  there  are  prayers, 
and  there  are  lessons,  and  there  is  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  running  like  a  golden  thread  through 
all.  Every  one  in  a  Christian  land  knows  what 
Jesus  Christ  expects  of  us ;  that  He  expects  us  to 
give  ourselves  to  Him  in  a  loving  and  loyal  and 
entire  consecration.  And  if  any  one,  In!iowing 
that  he  has  not  done  this — ^knowing  that  he  is 
holding  his  heart  back  from  Christ — comes  into  a 
Christian  Church,  and  is  present  at  an  act  of 
Christian  worship,  he  cannot  go  out  of  the  build- 
ing the  same  as  he  entered  in.  He  goes  away 
home,  the  better  or  the  wors^— the  better  if  he 
accepts  Christ,  the  worse  if  he  continues  in  the 
same  state  of  indifference  and  unbelief. 

But  I  am  not  speaking  of  church  and  services 
and  sermons,  only.  In  many  ways  and  at  many 
times  yon  and  I  are  called  upon  to  take  our  side. 
The  question  is  continually  put  to  us,  "  Will  you  be 
for  Christ,  or  will  you  be  against  Him  P"  The 
question  is  put  to  us  in  our  schoolboy-days.  It  is 
put  to  us  as  we  get  older.  It  is  put  to  us  in  our 
business,  in  our  counting-houses,  in  our  offices, 
in  our  family  circles,  in  our  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement.  For  Christ  f  or  againd 
Him  ?  And  when  a  decision  is  thus  demanded 
of  us  by  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  as  if  it 
had  never  been  asked,  we  cannot  go  away  to  onr 
homes  the  same  as  we  were  before.  My  younger 
brethren,  unhardened  as  you  are  as  yet  by  the 
influences  of  the  world,  let  there  be  no  doubt  in 
your  mind  upon  this  subject.  You  are  young; 
but  you  must  take  your  side.  You  must  be  for 
Christ,  or  against  Him.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  Not 
against  Christ,  surely !  No.  You  will,  all  of  you, 
I  trust,  manfully,  but  unostentatiously,  take  year 
side  with  Him,  the  gracious  Saviour,  Who  loved 
you,  and  gave  Himself  for  you. 
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SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS. 


SEOom)  Series.    No.  15.  Christ. 
Indiwdualb.     No.  4— Judas. 


Part  XX.    Christ  dkalino  with 


Mark  x, ;  John 


Scripture  to  he  read — MaU.  «.,  aeanjii.; 
xU.,  xiii.  (parte  of). 

Introduction.   Cau  the  children's 

attention  to  the  fact  that  almost  all 
the  Scripture  characters  hitherto  noticed 
in  these  lessons  have  been  good  ones, 
though  have  seen  that  good  people  fall 
into  sin.  This  lesson  upon  a  man  of  whom  hear 
nothing  but  bad. 

I.  His  CALL.  (Bead  Matt.  z.  1 — 10.)  Ask  about 
the  call  of  some  of  the  other  apostles — ^Nathaniel^  the 
guileless  (John  i.  47) ;  Peter,  the  fisherman,  at  the 
Sea  of  (Galilee  (Matt.  !▼.  18)  ;  Matthew,  the  publican, 
at  the  custom-house.  Of  Judas,  nothing  told ;  was 
one  of  the  twelve  caUed  by  name ;  allowed  to  follow 
Christ;  called  Iscariot  from  his  native  place,  to 
distingoish  from  Jude,  our  Lord's  brother;  had  all 
the  privileges  of  the  other  apostles.  What  were 
these?  (1)  He  ekared  Chrises  life.  Let  children 
recall  incidents  when  the  apostles  were  all  with 
Christ,  e.g.,  the  marriage  in  Cana  (John  ii),  the 
walking  through  the  comrfields,  and  numberless 
others.  (2)  He  was  sent  ovi  to  preach.  From  the 
verses  read,  point  out  that  Judas,  like  the  rest,  had 
to  preach  repentance,  and  had  power  of  working 
miracles.  So  far  seemed  all  right.  As  regards  his 
privileges  and  opportunities  was  on  a  par  with  the 
other  apostles. 

n.  His  CHAJIACTKR.  (1)  He  was  ambiiioiu,  (Bead 
Mark  z.  82 — 34.)  This  seems  the  simplest  explana- 
tion of  his  joining  Christ  at  all.  Ask  what  Christ's 
first  proclamation  was  (Matt.  iv.  17).  Who  was  the 
king  to  be?  Judas  must  have  heard  of  the  wise 
men's  search  for  the  king  (Matt.  ii.  2).  If  Christ,  a 
Hng,  and  could  do  such  miracles,  surely  His  followers 
^roold  be  gpreat  also.  Judas  had  joined  in  the  dis- 
pute— perhaps  had  staorted  it — as  to  who  should  be 
the  greatest  (Mark  iz.  84),  but  seeing  a  storm  in 
distance,  enemies  gathering,  and  in  last  journey  to 
Jerosalem  hearing  Christ  announce  His  own  death, 
determines  to  advance  himself  by  his  Master's  fall, 
and  betray  Christ  to  His  enemies.  (2)  He  was 
cwfetous.  (Bead  John  zii.  8 — 8.)  Question  on  the 
Btory,  showing  that  Christ  an4  apostles  had  a 
common  purse — ^that  Judas  had  managed  to  be 
allewed  to  take  charge  of  it.  Bemind  how  Christ 
often  had  nowhere  to  sleep — ^would  not  be  much 
money  in  it,  yet  enough  to  tempt  Judas.  Let  the 
chOdren  see  what  the  love  of  money  led  him  to. 
(a)  InhumanUy.  He  cared  not  for  the  poor,  only  for 
himself.  (5)  Basest  ireaehery.  (Bead  Matt.  xzvi. 
14-~16.)  Notice  hew  he  went  to  the  chief  priests 
deliberately — no  yielding  to  suddea  temptation  by 


their  coming  to  him;  asked  for  money;  willingly 
promised  to  betray  Christ,  (c)  Hardness  of  heart. 
In  order  to  show  this  clearly  read  the  account  of 
the  Last  Supper  (John  xiii.  21 — 30).  (d)  Hypocrisy. 
Question  upon  the  scene  of  the  betrayal  in  the 
Gkirden  of  Gethsemane  (Luke  xvii.  47,  48).  A  dark 
night;  Christ  praying  under  the  olive-trees;  three 
disciples  a  little  way  off  asleep ;  Judas  coming  with 
a  band  of  soldiers ;  lanterns  flashing ;  swords  gleam- 
ing; Judas  coming  up ;  the  kiss;  Christ's  indignant 
question ;  His  calm  dignity ;  led  away  to  the  palace 
of  high  priest. 

ni.  His  end.  (Bead  Matt.  xxviL  3—10.)  Ask 
how  Judas  felt  after  betraying  Christ — was  this  all 
that  was  necessary  to  repentance  ?  What  did  John 
tell  the  people  to  do  besides  confessing  their  sins  ? 
Let  the  children  give  instances  of  persons  thus 
changing  their  conduct,  such  as  David,  Peter,  and 
others;  then  show  how  Judas  felt  remorse,  but  net 
repentance,  or  would  have  sought  forgiveness.  So 
Pharaoh  was  sorry,  but  did  not  let  Israelites 
go  (Exod.  viii.  15).  Herod  was  sorry,  but  cut  off 
John's  head  (Matt.  xiv.  9).  For  account  of  true 
godly  sorrow  see  Bom.  vii  10.  Then  show  how 
Judas  broke  sixth  commandment  by  his  suicide, 
and  draw  a  lesson  as  to  the  sacredness  of  human 
life,  and  the  awful  sin  of  rushing  into  presence  of 
Judge  unrepentant. 

rV.  Pbactical  Lbssons.  (1)  Individual  retpcn^ 
sUbility.  Show  the  children  how  Judas,  being  daily 
with  Christ,  hearing  His  words,  even  partaking  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  was  yet  lost.  Press  this  home  to 
them  to  show  that  privileges,  such  as  godly  parents, 
the  means  of  grace,  &c.,  of  themselves,  cannot  save, 
unless  there  is  a  turning  of  the  soul  to  God.  Eaeh 
must  give  account  of  himself.  (2)  The  danger  of  not 
checking  sin.  Show  how  the  love  of  money  led  him 
on  little  by  little ;  how  it  engrossed  him,  hardened 
his  heart,  and  at  last  ruined  him.  Bemjnd  of  our 
Lord's  warnings  and  parables  against  the  sin  of 
oovetousness.  What  is  to  be  first  in  our  thoughte  ? 
What  did  the  other  apostles  give  up  for  Christ,  and 
how  were  they  rewarded  (Mstt.  xix.  29)  ? 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  What  privUeges  did  Judas  share  with  the  other 
apostles? 

2.  Namb  his  two  besetting  sins. 

3.  To  what  other  sins  did  his  oovetouBness  lead 
him? 

4.  Contrast  his  sorrow  with  ULat  of  St.  Peter. 

5.  I>e6cribe  his  miserable  end. 

6.  What  praotical  lessons  does  his  life  teach  usP 
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CHAPTteK   XXXIV. 

E  death  of  Lilith  Crichton, 

although,  long  expected,  was 

at    the  last  so    extremely 

sudden,  from  the  rupture  of 

a  blood-vessel,  that  it  was 

a  long   time    before    Una 

could   realise   that  it  had 

actually  taken  place.  Then, 

I  bewildered   by  the  shock, 

0  the  adjoining  room  to  call 

•se,   who  required    but  one 

le  lady's  pale  agitated  face 

d  what  had  happened.  With 

«.   ^..J    ^*   vJsmay   the  faithful   servant 

burried  away  to  tell  the  sad  news   to  the  rector 

and  Hervey,  while  Una,  sinking  down  into  a  chair^ 

remainecl  for  a  considerable  period  in  a  confused 

half -conscious    state,   quite    unable  to  oollect    her 

thoughts. 

She  leant  back  in  her  seat,  silent  and  motionless, 
hearing  indistinctly  the  lamentations  of  those  who 
came  to  look  on  the  lifeless  form  of  her  they  had 
loved  so  well,  and  then  the  sounds  ceased,  and  she 
heard  only  the  footsteps  of  the  women  who  were 
performing  the  last  offices  for  the  dead.  After  a 
time  the  rector  came  in  to  speak  to  her,  his  usually 
stem  face  softened  by  emotion,  and  Una  looked  up 
at  him  deprecatingly  as  she  said,  "  There  was  not 
time  to  call  you  indeed ;  it  was  so  terribly  sudden ; 
she  had  been  speaking  with  quite  a  strong  voice 
almost  the  instant  before." 

"I  know,"  he  said;  "the  doctors  warned  us  that 
the  end  would  probably  be  a  sudden  attack  of  this 
kind,  and  there  were  indications  to-day  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  impending,  which  was  my 
motive  for  sending  to  ask  you  to  come  at  once,  and 
it  was  well  I  did,  or  it  would  have  been  ^-.oo  late."  A 
shiver  passed  through  Una's  frame  as  he  spoke. 
She  could  hardly  feel  glad  that  she  had  been  in  time, 
for  she  knew  instinctively  that  this  last  meeting 
with  LUith  would  have  an  influence  on  herself  and 
her  destiny  which  she  dreaded  even  while  she  could 
not  resist  it. 

"I  am  sure  that  Lilith  at  least  is  happy,"  she 
said,  with  a  sigh,  "  she  seemed  so  wonderfully  joyous 
in  the  very  act  of  dying." 

''Yes,  I  solenmly  believe  she  has  gone  to  her 
reward,  and  never  did  a  soul  more  truly  without 
guile  pass  to  its  Maker.  She  knows  now  the  ex- 
quisite  bliss  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  conscience' 
8ak^,  and  the  departing  spirit  seems  to  have  left  the 
stamp  of  its  ineffikVle  peace  on  her  face :  she  looks 
like  an  ongd  reposing." 


"May  I  go  to  her?"  said  Una,  lifting  her  heavy 
head  from  the  chair. 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it;  but  there  ore  still 
some  hours  till  daylight,  and  I  was  going  to  suggest 
your  lying  down  in  the  room  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  you.^* 

•*  If  I  might  do  what  I  wish,"  said  Una,  "  I  should 
like  to  stay  alone  in  Lilith's  room  till  morning.  I 
want  to  think  over  all  she  has  said  to  me,  and  I 
shall  feel  the  power  of  her  words  best  in  that  solemn 
presence.  Some  day,  Mr.  Criohton,  I  may  be  able  to 
explain  to  you  what  a  momentous  night  this  ia  likely 
to  be  to  me,  and  then  you  will  und^stand  why  I  ask 
leave  to  usurp  your  place  by  the  side  of  your  dead 
sister  for  the  next  few  hours." 

"  I  will  cede  it  to  you  williogly,"  said  th^  rector; 
"and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear  that  yo^ur 
nerves  will  be  shaken  by  such  a  vigil,  for  her  aqiect 
is  sweet  and  gentle  as  that  of  a  sleeping  cbiiGL'* 
*'  And  there  is  no  one  there  ?  " 
"No ;  my  brother  has  gone  to  his  room,  «ttd  I  wiH 
give  orders  that  you  shall  not  be  distmHMU"  and 
Una,  rising  up,  thanked  him  in  a  low  voio^,  and 
then  walked  quietly  into  Lilith's  room,  and  closed 
the  door,  while  the  rector  turned  away  to  his  own 
apaxtments,  and  soon  the  whole  house  was  l^ushed 
into  its  ordinary  midnight  silence,  and  acithia^  but 
the  veiled  lights  shining  from  one  solitary  window 
told  that  the  angel  of  death  had  passed  that  way. 

The  sight  which  presented  itself  to  Una  I>y8art 
within  that  quiet  room  was  one  of  such  imeorthly 
beauty,  that  she  stood  for  many  minutes  fpadnfg  on  it 
quite  unable  to  move.    It  is  a  fact  weU  knoiwa  to  all 
who  have  been  preeeat  at  the  departure  of  those  who 
have  died  in  peace,  that  for  the  first  few  hours  after 
the  grea^  change  has  taken  place,  the  countenance 
becomes  invested  with  an  indescribable  lovelineas, 
which  seems  like  a  sort  of  reflection  of  the  beauty 
and  light  into  which  tho  ransomed  soul  ham  entered. 
It  does   not  last  long,  and  human  words  cannot 
attempt  to  portray  it,  but  none  ever  looked  on  Uiot 
unearthly  beauty  without  feeling  that  it  is  a  gleam 
from  paradise  itself,  which  falls  through  the  opening 
gates  as  they  close  on  the  new  inmate  of  the  blessed 
sphere.    This  lovely  wondrous  look  was  on  the  face 
I  of  Lilith  Crichton,  as  she   lay  with  her  blue  eyes 
;  only  half  veiled  by  the  white  lids,  and  a  little  soft 
I  smile,  almost    playful  in    its  meaning   sweetness, 
I  giving  expression  to  her  silent  lips.    She  did  not 
!  appear  to  be  either  asleep  or  dead,  but  only  resting 
'  in  the  consciousness  of  some  marvellous  secret;  which 
I  shed  over  her  whole  being  an  inexpressible  serenity 
I  and  bliss,  while  the  white  lilies  with  which  they  had 
'  filled  the  little  pleading  hands  that  hod  so  aftes^ 
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been  raised  in  prayer,  were  not  m6re  pure  and  stain- 
less than  she  seemed  in  her*  snowy  draperies,  with 
all  her  fair  hair  falling  round  her  like  a  veil.  Truly 
the  sight,  in  its  perfection  of  peace,  was  one  to  fill 
with  sorrowful  envy  the  hearts  of  those  yet  living 
in  this  difficult  world,  yet  struggling  with  sin  and 
temptation;  and  as  Una  drew  near  the  quiet  little 
bed  and  fell  on  her  knees  by  Lilith's  side,  the  cry 
went  up  out  of  the  very  depths  of  her  labouring  soul, 
"Oh,  my  God,  make  my  life  as  pure  and  true  as 
hers  was,  that  my  death,  when  it  comes  at  last,  may 
be  as  peaceful  and  as  blest ! " 

Una  Dysart  was  no  wilful  self -deceiver,  and  far  as 
she  had  fallen  from  her  own  standard  of  right,  by 
means  of  the  sophisbries  with  which  she  had  stifled 
her  conscience,  she  knew  in  that  solemn  hour  that  if 
the  prayer  wrung  from  her  lips  by  the  sight  of  the 
blessed  dead  were  to  be  aught  but  a  mockery  of  Him 
to  whom  she  made  it,  she  had  now  to  look  into  her 
life  and  see  wherein  it  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  His  most  holy  law;  and  she  did  so.  Kneel- 
ing there  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  she 
commenced  a  rigid  uncompromising  scrutiny  into 
her  own  past  actions  and  future  purposes,  with  all 
the  motives  that  had  prompted  them,  tearing  off  the 
veil  from  her  inmost  heart,  and  judging  herself  with 
unsparing  severity.  She  had  asked  that  her  life 
might  be  puve  and  true  as  Lilith*s,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed that  life  and  all  that  made  it  dear  rather  than 
so  much  as  connive  at  evU,  when  once  it  became 
known  to  her,  and  Una  saw  that  her  own  first  de- 
parture from  that  truth  and  purity  had  been  in  the 
hour  when  by  the  dim  sea-shore  she  stretched  out 
her  arms  towards  Atherstone's  "^distant  home,  and 
registered  ite  vow  in  her  secret  heart  that  she 
would  devote  her  one  only  life  to  him  alone,  what- 
ever might  be  the  cost  of  principle  it  would  involve. 

Her  trial  and  temptation  at  that  hour  had  been 
precisely  the  same  as  Lilith's,  with  but  the  imma- 
terial difference  that  she  knew  not  what  was  the 
exact  nature  of  the  wrong  which  she  would  shave 
with  Atherstone  if  she  were  united  to  him.  But  she 
did  know,  from  his  own  words,  that  there  would 
have  been  even  more  of  connivance  with  evil  im 
her  marriage  to  him,  tiHan  there  could  have  been 
in  Lilith's  with  Bupert  Northcote;  yet  she  had 
fallen  where  the  timid  gentle-natured  girl  stood 
upright,  and  she  had  returned  to  England  fully 
determined  to  become  the  wife  of  Atherstone,  if,  as 
she  had  every  reason  to  expect,  he  still  desired  it; 
then,  following  the  downward  course  of  those  who 
once  depart  from  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
righteousness,  she  saw  how  she  had  committed  a 
far  more  glaring  sin  against  justice  in  withholding 
from  Atherstone  the  information  contained  in  Miss 
Amhersfs  letter.  Therein  had  she  not  shown  in 
truth  that  she  loved  him  better  than  she  loved  her 
Ood,  since  to  save  him  from  suffering  and  loss,  she 
had  held  back  the  Atherstone  estates  from  their 


rightful  owner,  defrauded  him  and  his  child  of  their 
true  name  and  position,  and  acted  a  falsehood 
towards  Humphrey  himself,  by  concealing  from  him 
her  knowledge  of  the  wrong  he  was  unconsciously 
doing  to  his  uncle's  heirP  Jn  the  clear  light  that 
seemed  to  shine  into  her  soul  in  that  solemn  hour 
she  recognised  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  fallacies 
wherewith  she  had  deluded  herself  into  the  guilty 
silence  that  now  appeared  to  her  in  so  dark  an 
aspect.  The  justice  of  Edward  Atherstone's  claim 
could  in  no  way  be  affected  by  his  personal  un- 
worthiness,  and  the  pain  which  Humphrey  might 
suffer  in  giving  up  his  people  to  so  hard  a  master, 
could  never  make  it  right  that  he  should  retain  that 
which  was  not  his,  or  that  she  should  hide  from  him 
the  bitter  truth  of  his  usurped  possession. 

The  very  same  lesson  which  Trafford  had  taught 
\o  Atherstone  himself  was  now  being  made  known 
to  Una  by  the  silent  teaching  of  those  death-dosed 
lips.  She  saw  that  the  principles  of  righteousness  are 
ours  as  unerring  guides  in  eveiy  difficulty,  but  that 
with  the  results  of  our  obedience  to  those  principles 
we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  they  can  in  no 
sense  b^  affected  by  human  action,  for  they  spring 
from  that  essential  holiness  which  is  the  attribute 
of  6k)d  alone,  and  they  aie  incapable  of  inodificatbn 
and  change. 

Una  knew  well,  as  she  looked  at  LiHth,  that  tbe 
rapturous  peace  upon   her  softly  smiling  face  w^ 
due  entirely  to  the  saintly  constancy  with  which  the 
simple  child  had  held  to  the  highest  standard  of 
right,  at  the  expense  of  happiness  and  life;  and  she 
felt  that  she  must  follow  in  her  steps  .along  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  purest  equity,  if  she  too 
would  win  that  serene  blessedness  to  be  her  ever- 
lasting portion.     She  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
as  to  what  her  future  course  must  be ;  once  convicted 
of  her  error  she  was  ready  to  repair  it.     She  was  no 
longer  called  upon,  as  Lilith  had  been,  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  her  love  for  conscience'  sake,  since  already 
it  had  been  deprived  of  all  hope  or  joy  by  Ather- 
stone's mysterious  desertion,  but  she  was  bound  to 
suffer  in  the  infliction  of  that  pain  on  him  w^ch  she 
believed  he  would  inevitably  feel  when  he  received 
Miss  Amherst's  letter.     She  resolved  to  send  it  to 
him  at  once,  and  if  she  still  retained  his  dear  remem- 
brance in  her  heart,  as  she  felt  she  must,  she  would 
at  least  no  longer  suffer  it  to  be  so  fatal  an  influence 
upon  her  life  as  it  had  been  since  he  had  left  her. 
Her  repining,  her  despondency,  her  enervating  use- 
lessness,  should  all  give  place  to  a  loyal  devotion 
to  her  Mast-er's  service,  for  it  was  to  her  as  though 
her  eyes,  following  Lilith's  redeemed  spirit  in  its 
flight  to  the  sinless  realms,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
that  pure  deathless  love  which  alone  can  satisfy  the 
immortal  soul,  and  in  the  light-  of  whose  eternal 
beauty  the  world  and  all  its  joys   seem  scarcely 
worth  a  thought. 

There  was  a  foretaste  of  peace  and  rest  alxead|y  in 
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Una's  heart  when  at  last  she  rose  from  her  knees 
and  went  towards  the  window^  to  see  if  this  night, 
which  had  been  so  momentous  to  herself,  as  well  as 
to  her  friend,  were  near  to  its  doee.  Lilith's  last 
earthly  mission  was  accomplished,  and  already  it  was 
hearing  fruit  within  her  own  awakened  soul,  and 
as  she  raised  the  blind  a  crimson  light  from  the 
eastern  glow  fell  full  on  the  marble  countenance  of 
the  dead,  flushing  it  as  with  hues  of  life,  and  Una 
felt  it  did  but  symbolise  the  dawn  of  that  eternal 
day  on  which  she  had  surely  entered,  who,  simple 
and  unpretending  as  she  was,  had  been  able  by  her 
blameless  truth  and^purity  to  exercise  so  great  an 
influence  for  good  upon  the  lives  of  others.  She 
stooped,  and  gave  one  kiss  to  the  cold  brow,  and  then 
turned  away  to  lose  no  time  in  obeying  the  silent 
teaching  of  Lilith's  stainless  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
Una  Dybart*8  first  act  on  returning  to  her  home 
from  Torquay  was  to  enclose  Miss  Amherst's  letter 
to  Humphrey  Atherstone,  and  send  it  to  the  Abbey, 
with  directions  that  it  waa  to  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  absent  master. 

She  wrote  inside  the  envelope  the  briefest  possible 
sentence  from  herself,  merely  saying  that  it  was  her 
painful  duty  to  send  him  the  document  she  enclosed, 
for  she  felt  that. in  the  very  delicate  position  in 
which  sIko  was  placed  towards  him  it  was  simply  im- 
possible that  she  could  write  to  him,  on  this  or  any 
other  subject.  She  could  not  tell  him  why  she  had 
so  long  delayed  conveying  to  *him  a  communication 
of  such  extreme  importance,  although  lie  would 
plainly  see  from  the  date  of  the  post-mark,  that  it 
had  been  in  her  possession  some  months.  It  was  a 
hard  and  bitter  duty  to  perform  in  whatever  way 
she  did  it ;  but  if  she  could  have  dreamt  how  com- 
pletely Atherstone  would  misunderstand  "her  whole 
conduct  in  the  matter,  it  would  have  caused  her 
suffering  almost  too  great  to  be  endured.  She  had 
hardly  dispatched  it,  however,  when  the  current  of 
her  thoughts  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of  Wil. 
Northcote,  who  came  in,  with  her  bright  face  sad  and 
anxious,  to  ask  Una  to  tell  her  the  particulars  of 
Lilith  Crichton's  last  moments. 

This  was  not  altogether  an  easy  task  for  Miss 
Dysart,  as  she  shrank  from  letting  Wil.  have  the 
pain  of  hearing  what  had  passed  respecting  her 
brother  Bupert ;  so  she  told  her  friend  in  few  words 
how  blessed  and  peaceful  had  been  the  departure  of 
that  gentle  spirit,  like  the  calm  setting  of  a  bright 
pure  star  into  the  glory  of  the  opening  dawn ;  and 
when  she  had  finished  the  account,  she  looked  up,  to 
meet  Wil.'s  dark  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  keen  and 
eager  gaze. 

"Una,"  she  .said,  "you  have  not  told  me  all,  and 
you  have  omitted  just  that  which  it  most  coneems 
me  to  hear ;  for  I  know  that  LUith  must  have  spokei^ 


of  my  brother.  I  feel  but  too  certain,"  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  spoke,  "  that  he  had  quite  as  much 
share  in  her  death  as  he  has  had  in  bringing  sorrow 
and  gloom  on  our  house.     Tell  me  all  she  said/' 

**  Dear  Wil.,  I  am  afraid  it  would  pain  you  very 
much  if  I  did;  I  wi&h  you  would  not  ask  me." 

Wil.  flun^g  herself  down  on  the  ground  at  Una's 
side,  and  putting  her  arms  round  her  waist,  she 
looked  up  at  her  with  an  earnest  pleading  expression. 
*'  Una,  listen  to  me,"  she  said,  "  I  know  aJready  all 
that  you  can  have  to  tell  me  of  t^upert's  error ;  it 
has  been  the  bitterest  trial  X  have  ever  known,  and 
I  can  weU  imagine  in  how  dark  an  aspect  it  would 
appear  to  one  so  pure  and  true  as  Lilith  Orichton ; 
but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  her  death  may  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  him  for  good,  if  only  you  will 
help  me  in  bringing  it  home  to  him." 

"  It  might  well  do  that  if  he  could  have  seen  her 
die  as  I  did,"  replied  Una.  "  I  know  that  she  has 
wrought  a  work  in  me  which  will  alter  my  whole 
life ;  she  has  opened  gay  eyes  to  errors  of  my  own,  as 
great,  perhaps,  aa  your  poor  brother's,  and  made  me 
long  to  repair  them ;  but,  oh !  above  all,  WU.,  she 
has  taught  me  how  little  it  matters  whether  we  pass 
through  ou^  brief  earthly  course  in  sunshine  or  in 
gloom,  if  only  we  live  so  as  to  win  at  last  the  love 
which  lights  eternity — ^the  love  that  cannot  die." 

''  Then  she  has  done  lor  you  all  that  Mr.  Trafford's 
teaching  has  don^e  for  me,"  said  Wil. ;  "you  would 
hardly  imagine  how  differently  he  has  made  me  look 
at  all  things  here  from  what  I  used  to  do.  I  was 
then  only  bent  on  using  life  for  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, and  I  had  but  one  ruling  motive  in  all  I  did, 
and  that  was  to  get  my  own  way  at  all  times,  cost 
what  it  nught ;  but  now — ^his  words  have  been  like 
flames  of  ^e  burning  out  my  frivolity  and  selfish- 
ness, and  showing  me  that  I  am  not  my  own,  but 
His  who  bought  me  with  the  price  once  paid  on 
Calvary;  and  now,  dear  Una,  I  want  only  to  be 
good,"  and  she  hid  her  face  on  her  friend's  lap. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  good,  little  Wil.,"  said  Una, 
fondly,  ''and  I  can  well  understand  the  influence 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Trafford  would  have  over  any  one. 
I  have  been  afraid  of  him  hitherto,  just  because  of 
his  uncompromising  goodness;  but  I  mean  to  ask 
his  help  and  advice  now." 

"  You  will  like  him  so  much !  but,  Una,  you  will 
not  scruple  any  more  to  tell  me  all  that  passed  be- 
tween Lilith  and  yourself." 

And  Una  told  her;  word  for  word  she  detailed 
their  interview,  and  described  the  sudden  passing  of 
the  martyr's  spirit  to  its  great  reward,  and  as  'she 
finished,  Wil.  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "Then 
Lilith  died  for  him;  and  surely  not  in  vain!  It 
cannot  be  but  that  the  sacrifice  has  been  accepted, 
and  she  will  save  Bupert  by  her  death  instead  of 
making  him  happy  by  her  life.  Oh,  Una,  you  must 
help  us  in  this,  you  will  not  fail  us  I  am  sure,  you 
wUl  bring  him  bock,  my  dear  and  only  brother ! " 
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"  I  would  do  anything  I  eonld  for  you,  dear  Wil., 
but  I  do  not  understand.  What  is  it  yon  wish  me  to 
attempt  P" 

"  I  will  ez|>lain  it  all/'  said  Wii,  aad,  tieing  up, 
she  took  a  seat  quietly  Vy  Una's  side.  "  I  suppose 
you  do  not  know  what  happened  to  Supert  after  he 
and  Lilith  parted?" 

'*  No,  I  know  only  what  she  told  me,  and  that  she 
never  saw  him  or  heard  of  him  again." 

"  He  left  the  Manor  that  same  day,  without  taking 
leave  of  any  of  us»  and  we  never  knew  where  he  was 
till  I  reoeived  a  letter  from  him  written  at  Yienna ; 
but  long  before  that  oamo  his  great  fault  became 
known  to  us."  Wil.  flushed  ciumson  as  she  spoke, 
and  Una  pressed  her  hand  in  sympathy.  "  Great  as 
it  was,"  abe  continued^  "  I  think  he  tried  to  appease 
his  conscience  by  the  fact  that  he  knew  the  money 
would  all  be  his  ultimately,  and  that  it  was  only  his 
father's  name  he  used  unwarrantably." 

"  I  know  how  one  makes  false  excuses  to  oneself," 
said  Una,  mournfully;  "  but  when  one  oomes  to  look 
without  flinching  on  the  glory  of  tamth,  one  sees 
that  it  cannot  admit  of  so  muoh  as  a  speok  on  its 
purity." 

"  No,  I  feel  that,"  said  Wil.,  sighing,  "  and  so  does 
my  father.  He  was  perfectly  furious  when  he  came 
to  know  what  Bupert  had  done,  and  his  angeo:  was 
increased  by  headng  that  my  ujihappy  brother  was 
squandering  his  ill-gotten  money  in  Hie  most  tehees 
and  eren  wxcired  manner  at  Vienna,  and  it  ended 
in  my  father  writing  him  a  terrible  letter,  telling 
him  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him, 
and  that  he  never  wished  to  see  his  face  again/' 
"  I  am  sure  he  does  not  feel  thltt  now/'-  said  Una. 
**  No,  indeed ;  he  has  bitterly  repented  of  it  long 
ago.  But  Bupert  has  neve?,  written  to  any  of  us 
since  he  received  it,  and  my  poor  father  is  breaking 
his  heart  about  him,  I  know  very  well,"  and  WiL 
burst  into  tears  as  she  spoke. 

"  But  surely  he  will  come  back,  dearest  Wil. ;  he 
can  never  bear  to  be  an  exile  for  life/' 

"  My  whole  hope  is  in  you,"  said  WiL,  drying  her 
eyes,  "and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  what  yon  can/* 
**  Indeed  I  will,  if  you  will  tell  me  how." 
**  Well,  I  want  you  to  write  to  him  and  tell  him 
the  whole  lustory  of  Lilith's  death;  he  would  think 
it  only  natural  that  you  should  do  so,  as  you  alone 
were  tbef^  and,  indeed,  it  seeims  almost  due  to 
Lilith ;  for  I  believe  if  she  had  lived  a  few  minutes 
longer  she  would  have  given  you  some  message  for 
him." 

"Probably  she  would/'  said  Una,  thoughtfully; 
"  I  think  she  would  have  tried  to  win  him  to  follow 
in  her  steps/' 

"  And  that  is  just  what  I  want  you  todo  yourself, 
dear  Una.  If  you  will  describe  the  whole  scene, 
and  the  eflTecte  her  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  truth 
has  had  upon  yourself,  I  cannot  help  hoping  that 
the  example  of  her  pure  saintlineBS  will  act  on  him 


as  powerfolly  as  it  did  on  you ;  for  my  poor  Bupert 
has  noble  qualities,  believe  me,  Una,  only  he  has 
never  cared  to  think  of  religion,  or  of  anything  b^Fond 
this  life  at  all;  and  Ifeel  sure  that  the  thought  of 
Lilitii  reaping  at  her  Master's  feet  the  eternal  reward 
of  her  constancy  and  suffering,  must  awaken  him  to 
a  sense  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  that  future 
state,  and  its  bearing  on  our  existence  here.  I  am 
sure  if  only  he  would  so  think  of  it  aU  as  to  repent 
and  turn  to  God  he  would  feel  that  he  must  have 
the  focgiveness  of  his  earthly  fa^lier  no  less  than 
that  of  his  Father  in  heaveocu" 

"And  do  yon  authorise  me  to  tell  him  that  your 
father  would  forgive  him  ?"  * 

"  Oh  yes !  if  Bupert  would  but  give  itp  bis  evdl 
habits  and  come  back  to  us,  my  father  and  mother 
both  would  woleome  him  with  all  their  hearts;  he 
wae  n^ver  publicly  disgvaoad^  for,  of  course,  our 
agent  was  instructed  to  pay  the  money  he  got  na- 
lawfully  at  onoe,  and  no  questioDs  were  asked.  I 
am  certain  liiat  if  he  would  only  express  regret  in  an 
open  moaly  way  to  his  parents  for  all  the  pest,  and 
show  that  he  was  changed,  the  whole  afBidr  would  be 
entirely  ecodoned  and  forgotten,  and  we  ^oqld  be 
so  happy ;  it  would  be  like  new  life  to  us  alL** 

"  Well,  dearest  WiL,  since  you  feel  quite  oertain 
he  would  not  be  offended  at  my  writing  to  him  under 
the  drcumstoncea*  I  ^iill  do  so,  and  you  may  be  soie 
I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  bring  him  back  to  you ;  it 
is  what  Lilith  prayed  for  daily,  I  am  ceCrtain,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  I  may  succeed," 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you  may !  and,  Una,  you  will  make 
another  person  besides  us  happy  if  you  dow  Ton  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  l£at  I  am  engaged  to 
Harvey  Crichton." 

•*  No,  I  quite  expected  to  be  told  so ;  I  am  so  glad, 
dear  Wil.  I  suppose  you  will  be  married  when  the 
mourning  for  Lilith  is  over  ?" 

"  Only  if  you  succeed  in  bringing  Bupert  back  to 
us,  for  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  I  shovdd  leave 
my  father  and  mother  while  their  only  other  child 
is  completely  lost  to  them,  and  they  are  so  unhappy 
about  him;  I  have  not  the  heart  to  desert  them 
in  their  loneliness,  much  as  I  love  Hervey." 

"  I  can  well  iaaasy  it  would  be  like  taking  away 
their  last  gleam.of  sunshine,  if  you  left  them,  WiL" 

"That  is  what  they  say,  though  they  would  not 
prevent  my  going  if  I  wished  it;  but  I  cannot  bear 
to  leave  them  alone  in  their  sorrow,  and  yet  you  see 
I  have  a  terrible  prospect  before  me  in  a  few  months, 
if  Bupert  does  not  come  to  take  my  places  for 
Hervey's  regiment  is  ordered  to  India»  and  how  am 
I  ever  to  endure  it;  if  he  has  to  go  away  for  years 
and  years  without  me!"  Poor  Wil.  broke  down 
completely  as  she  spoke,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  sobbing  aloudL 

"  Darling  Wil.,"  exclaimed  Una»  "do  be  comforted, 
for  I  will  do  aU  I  possibly  can  to  bring  your  biother 
back;   I  am  sure  the  thought  of  you  win  give  me 
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eloquence,  and  if  he  comes  all  will  be  well,  will  it 
not  ?  Your  parents  will  not  feel  the  separation  from 
you  nearly  so  much  when  he  is  restored  to  them." 

*'0h  no  I  for  Bupert^  their  onlys<p,  has  alwi^s 
been  a  great  deal  more  to  them  thanerer  I  oonld  be; 


if  he  were  with  them  I  should  go  to  my  Henrey  with 
such  a  light  heart ! " 

"  And  so  you  shall/'  said  Una,  "if  I  can  compass 
it  by  any  means;  meantime,  you  must  be  brave  aad 
hopeful."  {To  he  e<mtmvad^ 


COMFORT      IN     SORROW.*— II. 


IE  volume  we  are  considering  abounds 
in  practical  lessons  such  as  these, 
regulating  sorrow,  teaching  the  con- 
tinued life  and  tinion  between  those 
who  remain  and  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  endeavouring  constantly  to  impress 
on  those  to  whom  she  writes  how  God  is  ever  a 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  How  strong, 
well-regnlated,  and  sober  was  the  mind  of  her, 
which  appears  also  to  be  so  tender  and  suscep- 
tible, we  have  remarkable  evidence  in  two  or 
three  letters.  For  inatanoe,  in  writing  to  one 
suffering  under  mental  depression  ansing  from 
bodily  weakness,  she  writes  these  words  of  sound 
advice,  which  we  commend  heartily  to  all  who 
are  under  depression  :-^ 

"I  hare  just  been  reading  an  interesting  article  on 
physioal  pain  by  Br.  Anstie,  in  which  the  whole  cause  of 
your  present  state  is  given  dn  a  few  words:  *Tbe  hrafai 
which  has  been  labouring  beyond  its  strength^  hat  rtaU^ 
hem  eonmminff  its  tittue  fatter  than  nutrition  can  repair  xt, 
until  at  last  it  comes  to  have  an  imperfect  energy,  owinff  to 
went  of  material  in  itself,  and  the  result  is  a  condition  of  the 
nerrous  system  which,  as  far  as  its  outward  symptoms  go, 
cloariy  resembles  the  irritative  stage  of  inflammatory 
disease,  with  pale,  cold,  shrunken  skin,  and  a  teudency  to 

shiver/    Now,  dearest ,  in  looking  mournfully  at  your 

present  state  (and  I  know  too  well  by  experience  bow  sad 
it  seems  to  ourself )  you  have  been  making  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  spirit  is  in  fault,  and  also  you  havo 
attributed  too  much  to  an  apparently  inadequate  cause. 
The  spirit  has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  if  you  bad  none. 
It  comes  entirely  from  physical  causes,  and  the  secret  is  in 
the  lines  under-marked  above.  Had  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  you  hare  been  going  through  come  upon  you  by 
itself,  you  would  have  had  some  bad  neadaches,  and  liavo 
got  over  it.  But  your  lifelong  overworked  brain  had  not 
recovered  enough  nutrition  to  enable  you  to  bear  any  fresh 
strain,  and  has  therefore  collapsed  for  a  time.  Do  not,  I 
entreat  you,  struggle  against  it,  as  if  you  were  in  a  bad 
state  of  mind.  Do  oot  attempt  to  read  the  Bible,  still  less 
to  gather  up  any  meaning  out  of  the  words;  and  as  for 
prayer,  yottr  whole  state  it  a  prayei^.  Your  '  pitiful  *  Father 
is  not  so  straitened  in  His  understanding  of  your  frame, 
as  to  need  vordt  from  yon  to  tell  Him  how  wretched  you 
•re.  In  your  state,  I  would  just  kneel  down  for  one  minute, 
or  even  less— not  say  a  word— but  the  very  act  of  kneeling 
brings  a  tenderness,  and  nearness,  and  submission  over  the 
spirit— a  drawing  .nigh.  I.  would  do  this  several  times  a 
tJay,  merely  saying,  'Lord,  help  me;'  or,  'Lord,  Thon 
nest  and  faiowest;-  or,  'Lord^  undertake  for  me;'  or, 


*  ''Words  of  Hope   and  Comfort   to 
I«Bdoa:  Hurst  and  Blaokett.    1874. 


tliose  in  Sorrow." 


'Lord,  have  mercy.'  Not  that  these  w<»d9  are  needed; 
but  the  act  of  using  them,  even  if  tbe  mind  is  net  in  them, 
becomes  a  help.  Do  not  attempt  to  remain  kneeling — it  is 
too  exhausting  a  position  for  your  brain  and  spine  just  now. 
But  one  moment  does  good  ;  it  puts  tbe  heart  en  rappori 
where  it  craves  to  be,  and  gives  a  tender  fellowship  to  the 
feelings.  You  should  creep  out  when  the  sun  shines,  as  often 
in  tbe  day  as  you  can,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 

"  With  regard  to  reading,  I  should  recommend  you  to 
avoid  all  devotional  books,  or  any  that  require  an  attention, 
either  of  feeling  or  intellect,  which  you  cannot  now  give. 
By  yielding  yourself  for  a^short  time  to  reading  of  a  light 
kind,  and  foregoing  all  other  until  yon  have  a  desire  for  it, 
yon  will  be  giving  gentle  '  nutrition'  to  l^e  impaired  brain, 
and  enabling  it  lor  greater  exiercises.    A^^ain  and  again, 

dearest ,  let  me  entreat  you  to  put  away  the  wretched 

thought  that  you  are  jn  a  bad  or  sinful  state  of  mind.  It  is 
a  sore  trial  to  bear  patiently  tho  state  now  upon  you  (which 
comos  sometimes  by  heavy  sorrow  as  well  as  from  illness). 
But  It  is  one  yon  can  only  remedy  by  patient  submission, 
naing  the  means  for  gently  restoring  the  Impaired  organ  ; 
and  as  it  giuas  strengtli^  the  other  functions  will  begin  to 
act,  and  you  will  be  able  tc  feel  and  think.  Above  all, 
don't /ores  yourself  to  any  act  of  t.hin]^^r^^  or  feeling.  You 
would  only  protract  the  state  and  produce  a  worse  reaction. 
Accept  your  present  state  from  Hie  gracious  hands  who 
permits  it^  ^'Even  so.  Father,'  teach  me  to  bear  it,  to 
enduT)  it,  and  tc  wait  Thy  timo  to  remove  it" 

Here,  too,  are  some  thoughts  in  relation  to 
work  that  are  excellent : — . 

"  I  have  nc  faith  in  your  vort  remedy,  dear.  Work  that 
'lulls  sensaticn '  from  its  continuity  may  indeed  be  useful 
for  a  madman ;  but  his  is  not  a  normal  state,  his  is  not  a 
state  reflecting  the  image  of  the  God  of  life  and  order,  but 
one  in  which  all  is  oonfusion  and  dismay.  The  one  pattern, 
the  expretB  image  of  God,  which  we  are  to  follow,  how 
different  from  that!  Growth^  progressive  maturity,  the 
branch  putting  forth  its  tender  buds,  then  its  leaves,  after 
them  the  flowers,  and  so  out  of  tho  whole  comes  the  fruit 
which  is  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

"  Work,  unless  done  for  God,  as  appointed  by  Him,  can 
only  harden  tlkj  spirit  and  encrust  the  soul ;  but  done 
in  His  name,  and  beoanse  He  has  given  it,  the  most  dis- 
tasteful becomes  a  means  of  grace,  an  opportunity  of 
following  Him  who  'pleased  not  Himself ; '  and,  walking 
in  His  footsteps,  we  see  a  light  <«htnmg  on  the  path 
which  seemed  all  dark. 

"  But  even  the  work  of  Christ  would  not  have  been  per- 
fect without  the  pautet  which  He  took,  tho  breath-takings 
of  His  soul  in  that  weary  ascent  to  glory  cf  the  three  years 
of  public  life.  And  no  less  in  this  are  we  called  to  follow 
Him,  than  in  the  active  labour." 

In  writing  to  another  friend,  the  authoress  inci- 
dentally shows  what  caltnre  had  been  bestowed  on 
a  mind  so  fitted  to  profit  by  it 
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"  Let  mo  oongfratolate  you  on  your  Eastern  stadios,  of 
vbich  I  once  tasted  the  delights.  I  read  a  portion  of  the 
Gospels  in  Syriac,  wishing  to  get  the  nearest  possible  to 
Hebrew  in  the  New  Testament,  as  it  was  my  greatest 
delight  to  read  the  Old  Testament  daily  in  the  original. 
But  from  the  pressure  of  other  duties  it  was  laid  aside. 
My  good  grammar  and  lexicon  are  now  all  that  remain  to 
bear  witness  to  those  happy  hours,  and  the  heavy  tides  of 
sorrow  which  have  swept  over  me  of  late  have  effaced  the 
memory  of  much,  and  even  of  the  Hebrew,  with  which  I 
was  once  happily  so  familiar.  I  remember  I  found  it  a 
help  in  both  languages  to  write  the  Hebrew  equivalent 
against  the  Syriac  roots  in  my  lexicon,  especially  as,  being 
a  Latin  one  (for  want  of  an  English  one),  my  imperfect  re- 
membrance of  the  Latin  of  early  years  made  me  need  the 
help  of  the  language  I  knew  best,  which  then  was  Hebrew." 

But  on  no  subject  does  she  write  more  tenderly, 
more  pathetically,  or  more  in  the  spirit  of  a 
resigned  faithfalness  in  the  support  of  Gk>d,  than 
on  that  of  her  own  deepest  bereavement — that 
which  made  her  a  widow.  Here  her  heart  pours 
itself  o'..fc  to  fellow-sufferers  with  a  fulness  and  a 
depth  of  feeling  and  commiseration  that  show  how 
she  has  herself  been  tried,  and  how  she  has  been 
sustained,  disciplined  into  a  calmer  trust,  a  more 
abiding  rest  upon  God,  and  thus  tasting  the  bles- 
sedness of  His  chastening  discipline.  One  such 
letter  we  cannot  forbear  giving  at  length. 

"  Long  as  you  have  dreaded  this  hour,  oertain  tm  you 
have  been  of  its  approach,  you  are  now  feeling  as  if  you 
were  quite  unprepared  for  it,  as  if  it  had  come  only  too 
suddenly.  And  so  would  it  have  been  if  youf  beloved  one 
bad  Veen  continued  with  you  for  weeks  longer— we  are 
never  prepared  to  part.  Bat,  dear  friend.  He  who  has 
called  His  servant  home  to  Himself|  has  prepared  for  you 
all  that  you  need  in  this  hour  of  woe.  He  has  been  before- 
hand in  laying  up  for  you  just  the  help  you  require,  and 
He  will  supply  it  to  you  now,  hour  by  hour,  as  the  first 
bewildering  sense  of  lots  becomes  more  definite  realisation 
of  what  is  gone,  and  how  the  whole  life  is  in  one  sense  gone 
too,  and  blank  desolation  seems  all  that  is  left.  But 
though  the  outward  presence  of  the  beloved  is  gone  from 
us,  the  hidden  life  which  bound  us  together  remains;  and 
since, '  whether  we  live  or  diei  we  are  the  Lord's,'  and  we 
have  our  Saviour's  gracious  promise,  '  Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also/  wo  have  no  need  to  live  a  separate  life  from 
those  out  of  sight.  In  Him  we  are  still  one.  For  them  He 
has  heard  our  anxious,  loving  desires,  and  has  fuU-Med 
them  all  by  taking  them  to  Himself,  freeing  them  from  sin, 
and  imperfection,  and  suffering,  and  giving  them  that 
completion  and  satisfaction  in  His  presence  for  which  they 
longed  when  they  were  here.  We  cannot  grudge  them 
their  blessedness  there,  when  here  we  would  have  died  to 
procure  them  good.  Rather  we  will  thank  Him  for  doing 
so  far  better  for  them  than  by  our  poor  love;  and  will 
beseech  Him  to  hold  our  lonely  goings  so  near  to  Himself, 
that  we,  too,  even  in  our  desolation,  may  thank  Him  for 
His  supporting  tenderness,  and  feel  sore  that  we  are  not 
alone,  '  for  the  Father  is  with  us.'  '* 

Yet  that  she  felt  very  keenly  "the  deep  still 
under-current  of  a  great  sorrow  which  can  rarely 
give  outward  tokens  of  its  presence,  but  which 
has  altered  the  whole  course  of  life,"  is  abundantly 
manifest  throughout  this  little  book.  And  though 
the  blank  in  life  which  soch  bereavements  leave 


can  never  be  filled  up,  she  yet  knew  in  her  own 
case,  as  she  told  to  others  would  be  in  theirs,  that 
when  the  first  passionate  grief  had  exhausted 
I  itself,  the  relations  of  those  griefs  and  losses  to 
■  actual  life  would  become  part  of  oneself,  "not 
hindering    a  participation    in   the   outward  life 
around,  but  hallowing  all  with  the  sense  of  a 
Presence  not  of  earth,  but  yet  more  real,  and  in- 
,  fluencing  the  actions  with  the  highest  motlTes.** 
This    is    thoroughly,    profoundly    true;    how 
thoroughly  and  profoundly  they  only  can  know 
over  whom  "  all  God's  waves  "  have  gone,  leaving 
them  wounded   and   bleeding    indeed,    but   yet 
;  buoyant  upon  the  ocean  of  life.    We  oould  will- 
ingly, did  spaoe  permit  us,  quote  more  largely 
from  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume. 
Most  fittingly  will  we  come  to  a  close,  with  the 
closing  scenes  of  a  life  of  great  personal  holiness, 
by  exhibiting  those  glimpses  of  resignation  and 
\  thankfulness,  through  weakness    and    suffering, 
I  light  in  darkness,  glory  in  trial,  short  ntterings  of 
joy,  praise,  gratitude,  in  the  short  broken  thonghte 
penned  when  writing  yvaa  a  labour,  like  the  short 
broken  gaspings   for  breath  that  preceded  her 
death. 

"  A  new  meaning  has  been  given  to  me  to  that  word, 
'  He  giveth  life  and  breath,  and  all  things' — now  that  I  hara 
to  ask  for  breath  to  get  through  every  movement,  and  to 
pause  again  and  again  till  it  comes." 

And  again,  a  few  months  after — 

"  Such  abounding  mercies  and  comforts  on  every  nde ! 
I  want  my  heart  swelled  out  bigger,  to  be  able  to  gire 
thanks." 

And  again,  when  strength  was  failing,  and  pain 
increasing,  here  are  her  words  of  cheerful  resig- 
nation : — 

"  I  can  hardly  bear  the  word  sufferings,  as  applied  to 
mine,  when  I  think  of  what  I  have  seen  in  the  cottages- 
lingering  consumption  in  close  rooms  swarming  with  chil- 
di  en,  and  discomfort,  and  noise ;  and  then  see  this  '  calm 
decay,  and  the  blessed  stillness  permitted  to  me ! » 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1864,  she  writes  :— 
"  I  had  some  sharp  experience  of  breathless  struggles 
last  night,  which  have  left  me  a  poor  panting  creature 
to-day ;  but  when  '  need  is  nigh,  aid  is  nigh,'  and  I  only 
pray  for  more  patience  and  stilhiess.  The  Lord  bless  and 
sustain  you,  beloved  friend !  Please  always  ask  for  me  to 
have  ever-increasing  gtUineu  of  spirit  and  body,  so  that  I 
may  not  yield  to  restlessness  as  the  suffering  giaduaDy 
increases." 

And  then  the  last  recorded  utterance  to  a  beloved 
friend  is  like  a  triumphant  song  of  light  and  life 
as  the  hour  of  darkness  and  death  approaches:— 

"  Thus  it  is  ever— life  springs  out  of  death— would  that 
we  could  better  realise  that  life  is  the  reaiUy^  death  the 
shadow  cast  by  time,  but  to  be  dispersed  by  the  sight  of 
Him  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  alL" 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this  notice 
than  in  the  words  which  the  loving  sister  who 
edits  this  book  writes  of  her : — 

"  After  thus  glorifying  her  God  and  Saviour  by  her  life 
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and  oonyenatiozi,  she  wtta  called  to  glorify  Him  in  acute 
and  protracted  suffering,  by  patience  which  never  failed, 
and  by  faith  and  hope  which  grew  brighter  and  brighter 
to  the  end. 

*' Those  who  knew  her  sweet  life,  and  were  blessed  by 
her  holy  example^  will  feel  how  meagre  is  this  faint  sketch 
of  one  whom  to  know  was  as  surely  to  lore.    Many  there 


are  who  now  bless  God  for  her  friendship,  and  who  attri- 
bute to  her  teaching  the  impulse  given  them  to  run  their 
Christian  course  with  zeal  and  perseverance ;  whilst  others, 
who  were  in  deep  tribulation,  speak  of  the  help  and  com- 
fort she  was  able  to  bring  them,  both  from  her  own 
abounding  sympathy,  and  from  her  power  of  leading  them 
to  the  God  of  all  consolation.*' 


STORIES  OF  "THE  QUIVER  COTJ 


.  NE  poor  gixl  of  eight  was  suifering  sadly 
with  bad  eyes.  I  went  to  her,  and  put 
my  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She  put 
up  her  own,  and  caressed  mine,  saying, 
pitifully,  "I  aint  naughty — I  aint 
naughty,  but  I  am  so  ill,  so  bad,  I  canH  get  better;  I 
do  try  to  be  good ! "  I  said  what  I  could  to  console 
her,  and  on  my  next  visit  she  recognised  me,  and 
beckoned  me  to  her  bed,  saying,  "  I'm  better  to-day; 
I  tried  to  be  good,  and  now  I  aint  quite  so  bad  in 
my  eyes/'  One  little  girl  said  she  liked  to  be  there, 
but  wanted  to  see  her  father  every  day,  "  because  he 
missed  her  so."  I  suggested  that  she  should  try 
to  get  well  as  soon  as  possible,  but  to  my  great 
astonishment  she  said,  "If  he  forgets  me,  I  don't 
want  to  get  well; "  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that  her 
nurse  had  told  her  that  she  couldn't  go  home  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  that  when  her  baby-brother  had 
been  dead  a  months  "she  couldn't  remember  his 
face,"  so  she  feared  that  her  ^ther  would  also 
forget  her^  and  then  her  life  would  cease  to  be  of 
any  consequence.  We  had  a  chat,  and  I  left  her 
much  comforted  by  my  most  poeitiye  assurance  that 
fathers  and  mothers  never  forget  their  little  girls' 
faces  in  a  much  longer  time.  One  child,  who  had  a 
bad  knee,  told  me  she  was  going  home  as  soon  as  it 
was  cured,  adding,  "It  may  be  cured  to-morrow." 
Happily  she  is  very  contented,  for  it  will  be  many 
"to-morrows"  before  she  leaves  her  cot. 

A  little  girl  of  nine,  who  went  with  me,  made 
friends  with  many  of  the  children.  After  half  an 
hour  spent  in  the  ward,  matters  had  advanced 
sufficiently  for  me  to  hear,  "  £dith»  come  here ;  are 
you  going  to  stop  a  long  time  P"  "  No,"  said  Edie, 
"  we  must  go  now,  I  think ;  perhaps  I  may  be  brought 
again  to  see  you."  '  The  little  patient,  with  a  sunny 
smile,  remarked,  "  I  shall  cry  when  you  go."  Edith 
laughed  heartily,  and  the  child  joined  in  the  merri- 
ment, nor  do  I  think  she  eoidd  cry,  though  she  tried 
hard.  Many  eyes  watched  my  healthy  little  lady, 
stepping  about  so  lightly,  and  she  was  much  amused 
6y  confidential  remarks  about  her  clothes;  and  on 
our  departure  I  was  bidden  to  "bring  her  again, 
please." 

When  I  first  went  up  to  the  boys'  ward,  Willie  C. 
was  playing  with  the  house-surgeon.  At  first  he  did 
not  see  me,  and  I  waited  till  the  fun  was  over — a 
mock  trial  of  strength  over  a  handkerchief.     When 


Willie  was  tired,  the  doctor  moved  away,  and  then 
the  little  boy  saw  a  visitor  standing  alone,  and  looked 
with  shy  eyes  furtively  until  he  was  sure  of  my  iden- 
tity, and  then  his  dear  little  face  lighted  up,  and  his 
tiny  hand,  a  little  larger  than  of  old,  was  stretched 
out,  and  with  his  large  eyes  full  of  tears,  he  said, 
"  I  thought  you  was  never  coming  again  to  see  me." 
Among  many  other  bits  of  news,  he  told  me  he 
was  going  to  be  sent  into  the  country,  to  Kendley, 
and  he  was  so  glad,  though  he  was  happy  there,  "  for 
there's  nothing  like  the  real  country."  And  now,  in 
these  pleasant  warm  days,  Willie  is  in  the  country, 
getting  stronger,  we  hope  and  trust,  though  we  may 
not  say  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  earn  his  own  living. 
He  bade  me  a  kind  farewell,  and  asked  me  to  give  his 
love  to  all  the  good  people  who  had  paid  money  for  his 
cot^  and  to  thank  them.  He  introduced  me  to  some 
of  his  special  fiends  and  favourites;  one  merry, 
spoilt  boy,  who  was  formerly  here,  and  who  had  been 
re-admitted,  told  me  that  "  Willie  was  a  brick,"  and 
then  asked  me  to  lend  him  my  umbrella,  saying, 
solemnly;  "How  can  I  lie  here  in  the  rainP"  It 
was  raining,  and  Tom's  joke,  caused  some  other  little 
boys  to  hold  up  tiny  hands,  to  see  whether  the 
ward  ceiling  was  waterproof  or  not.  I  told  them 
the  story  of  the  lazy  Arab,  who  was  asked  by  his 
wife  to  see  if  it  rained,  and  being  too  lazy  to  see, 
called  a  dog  who  was  passing,  and  felt  its  coat. 
That  story  was  a  success,  for  I  afterwards  heard 
a  merry  little  voice  suggest  that  the  cat  could  go 
out  and  find  if  it  rained  or  not. 

Willie's  opposite  neighbour,  a  little  boy  who  looked 
terribly  ill,  repeated  one  request  in  various  forms  a 
whole  afternoon.  The  doctor  was  busy  with  bottles 
at  the  fireplace.  "  Doctor,  I  want  to  go  home ;  you 
can  take  me  home,  doctor."  "Indeed,  Johnny,  I 
don't  think  I  could  find  the  way,"  this  was  said  in 
very  tender,  soothing  tones.  "  Oh  yes,"  gasped  the 
poor  little  thing;  "you  carry  me,  and  Til  show  you 
which  way."  This  was  rather  keen,  so  the  doctor 
tried  another  argument.  "Well,  ^ou  see,  your 
mother  brou^t  you  for  me  to  make  you  better,  so 
you  must  get  better  first."  "I  can  get  better 
quicker  at  home  with  mother,"  said  peer  Johnny, 
who  is  nervous,  and  objects  to  painful  remedies,  too 
late  applied  probably.  "Well,  Johnny  dear,"  says 
the  doctor,  using  his  lajst  shot,  "  you  see  your  mother 
has  token  away  your  elothes."   Indefatigable  Johnny  I 
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"Well,  take  me  home  in  a  blanket — I  could  go  home 
in  a  blanket."  With  that  idea  Johnny  lay  do wrn  again, 
and  the  doctor  retreated.  I  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
dear  Johnny  to  his  surroundings  by  tales  of  previous 
Johnnies.  No  use.  The  one  sentence  was  sounded 
in  mj  ears  till  I  also  retreated — "  Take  me  home 
yourself  then  in  a  blanket."  Louis  lay  under  the 
open  umbrella,  while  I  talked  to  Willie,  putting  in  a 
word  now  and  then,  declaring  that  he  could  re- 
member the  days  when  I  used  to  live  in  the  hospital 
and  tell  them  fairy  tales.  Quite  a  mistake,  as  Willie 
calmly  said,  so  we  concluded  that  Louis  had  been 
dreaming.  I  asked  Willie  what  I  should  say  to  The 
QxrivER  readers  about>  his  having  been  in  the  cot  so 
long.  "  Tell  them  I  have  tried  to  be  good,  and  I 
hadn't  anywhere  else  to  go  to."  I  often  wonder 
what  will  eventually  be  Willie's  fate,  should  he  live 
to  grow  up.  I  wish  some  rich  and  good  person 
would  "  endow  "  Willie,  settle  a  small  sum  for  life 
upon  the  lit£le  man,  that  he  may  never  have  to  suffer 
pain  and  want  when  his  present  friends  have  passed 
away  or  can  no  longer  help  him.  His  home  affaii'S 
are  more  deplorable  than  ever,  for  his  mother  had 
to  give  up  the  ward  scrubbing  some  time  ago,  for 
want  of  strength  to  do  it  well  enough.  Whether  he 
will  return  to  Great  Ormond  Street  or  not  I  do  not 
know. 

The  present  "* Quiver  Cot  *'  patient  is  a  dear  little 
boy  of  eight,  Benjamin  B.  He  has  had  excision  of 
the  knee,  a  very  tedious  and  painful  operation, 
wherein  the  joint  is  removed,  I  believe,  to  save 
amputation  of  the  leg.  Recovery  from  this  operation 
is  always  slow,  and  great  care  is  needed  to  keep  the 
patient  in  health.  Little  Ben  is  not  a  clever  or 
brilliant  child,  and  I  have  no  little  speeches  of  his  to 
record,  but  he  bears  his  pain  well  and  quietly,  and 
in  grateful  for  his  pleasant  home.  He  comes  out  of 
the  great  miserable  parish  of  St.  Luke's,  and  must 
£nd  the  wards  comparative  paradise.  By-and-by 
he  will  be  less  shy,  and  perhaps  we  shall  get  at  some 
of  his  ideas ;  at  present  his  days  and  nights  are  long 
and  full  of  pain,  poor  little  man.  Dear  Willie  takes 
an  interest  in  his  successor,  and  writes  that  he  is  a 
Uttle  better. 

I  must  add  one  little  incident'  that  occurred,  to  my 
knowledge,  connected  with  the  hospital.  A  little 
child,  who  had  been  an  in-patient  some  time  ago,  and 
was  quite  recovered,  went  to  see  the  dying  mother 
of  a  little  friend.  Some  neighbour  was  making  a 
poultice  to  relieve  the  poor  suffering  woman,  and 
the  clttld  stood  and  watched  for  a  moment ;  at  last 
the  said  to  the  unskilful  nurse,  "  Let  me  make  it,  I 
used  to  watch  nurse  make  mine  in  the  hospital,  and 
flhe  didn't  do  it  so."  The  woman  gave  in,  and  the 
little  nurse  of  seven  proved  very  efficient,  and  for 
several  weeks  she  waited  on  the  sick  neighbour, 
and  ministered,  not  only  to  her  body,  but  to  her 


soul,  in  a  way  that  only  a  child  perhaps  could  have 
done,  for  the  woman  would  see  no  *f  minister  of  the 
Gospel,"  so  called,  but  was,  as  far  as  we  may  jadge, 
led  by  what  the  little  child  could  teach  her  into  the 
way  of  *' repentance  that  worketh  salvation."  By 
the  teaching  of  a  little  child  she  became  as  one,  and 
died  in  the  faith  of  her  own  childhood.  H.  S. 


"THE    QUIVER"  BIBLE    CLASS. 

310.  Find  a  parallel  phrase  in  another  minor 
prophet  to  that  in  Micah:  "^We  will  walk  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever." 

311.  The  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  on  one  occasion 
treated  with  coldness  an  individual  who  came  to 
Him  imploring  the  exercise  of  His  miraculous  power 
on  behalf  of  an  afflicted  one  is  recorded  by  two  of 
the  Evangelists.     Give  the  passages. 

312.  Show  that  the  custom  of  having  a  oommoa 
purse,  which  was  adopted  by  the  early  converts  at 
Jerusalem,  did  not  prevent  great  poverty  b^ng  felt 
by  some  of  them. 

313.  "When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,"  said 
Moses,  "  then  thou  shalt  make  a  battlement  for  tfaj 
roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thy  house,  if 
any  man  fall  from  thence"  (Deut.  xxii.  8).  Giie 
the  name  of  a  Jewish  king  who— -notwithstandiBp 
that  precaution — fell  from  the  upper  chamber  and 
died. 

314..  Name  a  few  of  the  duties  which  the  Jews 
performed  upon  the  housetops. 

316.  "  And  there  came  also  Nicodemus,"  we  read 
in  John  zix.  39,  "  and  brought  a  mixture  of  myxrh 
and  aloes,"  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  Chriats 
body.     Show  that  this  was  unnecessary. 

316.  Where  do  we  first  meet  with  the  title  of  the 
"  anointed,"  or  Messiah,  applied  to  the  Mediator  ? 

317.  "Ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy,"  said  the 
high  priest  when  the  Saviour  declared  Himself  to  be 
the  Son  of  God:  "What  think  ye?  And  they  all 
condemned  Him  to  death."  Give  the  passage  in 
which  Moses  decreed  death  as  the  puiuahment  of 
blasphemy. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  704. 

299.  Ezek.  xx.  25. 

300.  «' Ye  hypocrites'*  (Matt.  xv.  7). 

301.  Just  after  rebuking  St.  Peter.  See  Matt 
xvi.  26. 

302.  The  whole.  See  Matt.  xir.  13^33 ;  Hark 
vi.  34—44  ;  Luke  ix.  12— 17  j  John  tL  1—14. 

303.  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sacUings  " 
&o.  (Ps.  viu.  2).    See  Matt  xxL  15,  16. 

304.  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
God"  (Matt.  xvi.  16) ;  "Thou  art  <JUi«  Chxiflt.  the 
Son  of  the  living  God  "  ( Joha  tL  69). 
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{Drawn  by  J.  Macbbth.) 


EARLY    DAYS. 


[Y,ih^  as  oar  d*js  began  to  thine 
At  Meldoii,  we  gaily  looked,  in  mind, 
To  yean  ooming  on  in  longsome  line,  *' 
With  few  that  we  yet  had  left  behind. 
VOL.  IX. 


We  planted  the  walnnt-tree,  knee-tall, 
That  now  showen  nnts  in  longsome  fall; 
The  oypress  we  set,  to  see  it  rise 
Honse-high  as  the  years  went  by. 

467 
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The  stream,  that  from  woody  slopea  on  wound. 

By  willowy  xnead^ ,  or  mounds,  to  wend 
Where  tmder  some  church-bells'  Sunday  sound 

Some  house  overroofd  an  early  friend. 
The  many-miled  road,  that  climbed  the  hill. 
Or  fell  by  the  bridge  or  stream-side  miU, 
Beached  on  by  the  milestone's  mossy  face. 
The  way  to  some  friends  yet  gay. 

In  spring  when  the  Easter  wind  blew  dry. 
Or  shed  a  few  drops  of  glittering  rain. 

Or  under  the  Whitsuntide's  blue  sky 
Lay  flowery  field  or  dusty  lane. 


Or  else  at  the  feast,  if  all  might  fay« 
We  took  from  our  work  a  holiday. 
To  go  and  to  see  how  some  old  friend 
Might  fare,  and  his  life  might  wear. 

Of  earlier  friends  we  find,  about 

The  land,  only  two  or  three  in  ten. 
But  children  come  in,  for  elders  out^ 
To  fill  up  the  losing  world  again. 
And  we,  at  our  death  losses  bewail — 
Lost  faces,  and  not  lives'  lower  tale. 
And*  many  must  be  the  souls  in  bUss 
Whose  day  never  wears  away. 


EXTRACTS  FROM   AN  EXPOSITOR'S  NOTE-BOOK.— VII. 

BY  THE   REV.    SAMUEL   COX,   KOTTIXGHAM,   AUTHOR  OF    "A  DAY  WITH  CHRIST,"  ETC.   ETC, 
FREEDOM  BY  OBEDIENCE— (concluded.) 


lUT  the  passage  suggests  another  line 
of  thought.  Our  whole  life  is  under 
law  to  God,  and  to  keep  tho  law  is  to 
be  free.  But,  as  we  apprehend  our  life, 
there  is  much  in  it  which  does  not 
come  under  any  precise  and  formulated  law.  Be- 
tween tho  things  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  things 
we  ought  not  to  do,  there  lies  a  large  province  of 
what  wo  call  "  things  indifferent  "—things,  that 
is,  which  ono  man  may  rightly  do,  and  another 
may  just  as  rightly  not  do ;  a  large  province  in 
which,  to  our  apprehension  at  least,  the  Divine 
law  does  nob  run,  or  runs  with  a  wavering  and 
uncertain  authority.  There  are  many  actions 
which,  as  St.  Paul  reminds  us,  some  good  men 
hold  to  bo  sinful,  and  to  these  they  are  sinful ;  yet 
to  oiker  equally  good  men  these  same  actions  do 
not  seem  sinful,  and  to  these  they  are  not  sinful. 
In  Ikis  time,  this  debatable  province  of  things, 
this  spiritual  no-man's  land,  this  tract  which  lay 
beyond  the  scope  of  definite  law,  consisted  of 
questions  about  Sabbaths  and  feasts,  about  meats 
offered  to  idols  and  sold  in  markets,  about  mar- 
riage and  celibacy.  In  our  day,  this  dubious  pro- 
vince of  thought  and  action  includes  questions  of 
what  may  and  may  not  be  done  on  Sundays,  about 
dross  and  conformity  to  fashion,  about  what  books 
should  or  should  not  be  read,  about  what  amuse- 
ments are  lawful  and  what  unlawful.  There  are 
still  weak  brethren,  and,  oh !  how  many  weak 
sisters,  in  the  Church  to  whom  these  questions 
are  of  the  gravest  moment;  and  there  are  still 
strong  brethren  and  sist<3rs  who  can  hardly  dis- 
cuss them  with  gravity.  But  on  one  point  we  are 
all  deeply  concerned,  whether  we  be  weak  or 
strong — viz.,  that  we  ascertain  what  should  be 
our  ruling  principles,  and  what  our  animating 
spirit,  in  relation  to  these  doubtful  diaputations. 
For  we  may  be  rery  sure  that,  even  in  this  pro- 


vince, God's  law  does  run,  though  we  cannot 
always  clearly  discern  it ;  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  it  is  nob  indifferent  to  Him  how  we  handle 
even  things  indifferent. 

And  here  the  Psalmist  helps  us  with  a  sug- 
gestion. He  suggests  that,  in  this  dubious  and 
debatable  province  of  things  indifferent,  as  even- 
whero  else,  only  those  can  "  walk  at  large  "  who 
are  seeking  God's  commandments.  There  are 
many  persons  weakly  good,  and  whom  God  is 
tryiag  to  make  stronger,  that  He  may  make  them 
better,  who  really  do  not  seek  His  commandments. 
How  should  they  seek  for  what  they  hold,  or  think 
they  hold,  in  their  hand  ?  They  believe  in  Christ, 
— at  least  they  believe  the  little  they  know  about 
Him ;  they  try  to  do  His  will — at  least  what  little 
they  know  of  His  will.  Bub  they  do  not  much 
care  to  know  more  ;  they  do  not  study  His  Word 
with  intelligent  and  earnest, devotion,  seeking  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  whole  counsel  of 
His  will.  They  are  much  occupied  with  trifles  or 
with  truisms,  with  the  first  rudiments  of  the  faith, 
with  the  few  dogmas  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar,  or  with  the  forms  and  observances,  the 
maxims  and  rules,  which  they  find  helpful  to  their 
weakness;  and  they  shrink  from  aught  that 
sounds  new  or  large  or  strong.  They  carry  a  tiny 
lantern  in  their  hand,  oden  a  dark  lantern,  though 
the  true  light  bums  in  it,  by  whoso  aid  they  pain- 
fully pick  their  steps  along  a  path  they  would  fear 
to  walk  were  they  not  accustomed  to  it  Their 
lantern  casts  shadows  on  their  companions,  or  a 
light  which  only  partly  illuminates  them,  so  that 
they  oflcn  misjudge  even  those  who  walk  by  their 
side ;  and  if  any  of  these,  with  stronger  feet  and 
seeing  the  path  more  clearly,  should  take  a  swifter 
pace  and  go  before  them,  they  are  both  offended 
and  dismayed.  Their  friends  are  leaving  thctH» 
and  therefore  they  most  be  leaving  the  true  path. 
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Their  friends  are  using  a  liberty  which  tlvey  never 
permit  themselves,  and  therefore  they  mnst  be 
breaking  through  the  hedge  of  the  commandments. 
They  cannot  read  profound  theological  books  with- 
out being  tempted  to  doubt,  and  therefore  no 
good  man  will  read  them — no«  not  even  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  test  or  to  confute  them. 
They  cannot  talk  cheerfdlly,  or  take  a  pleasant 
walk,  or  listen  to  the  tale  of  another's  troubles 
on  Sunday,  without  losing  the  devout  spirit  they 
brought  with  them  from  church;  and  therefore 
it  is  sinful  to  do  all  this.  They  cannot  go  into 
a  certain  kind  of  society,  wi^out  being  con- 
formed to  this  present  world;  and  therefore  no 
sincere  Christian  can  go  into  it  or  partake  its 
recreations. 

Now  these  weak  brethren  and  sisters  are  quite 
right;  and  yet  they  are  altogether  wrong.  The 
rales  they  would  impose  on  others  may  be  very 
good  rules  for  thein,  and  probably  are  good  for 
them.  If  they  cannot  seek  God  and  His  command- 
ments, that  is,  if  they  cannot  find  God  and  keep 
His  commandments,  in  certain  societies,  occupa- 
tions, amusements,  beyond  all  question  they  shovJtd 
abstain  from  them;  and  their  stronger  brethren,  so 
far  from  despising  them,  should  honour  them  for 
their  abstinence.  But  they  must  not  make  their 
weakness  a  law  for  strength.  If  they  are  humble 
as  well  as  weak — and  who  should  be  humble  and 
self-distrustful  if  not  the  infirm  P — they  will  not 
demand,  they  will  not  desire,  to  give  the  time  and 
to  measure  out  the  stride  by  which  the  whole  army 
of  the  living  God  is  to  order  its  march.  They  will, 
rather,  smilingly  bid  the  strong  go  forward  and 
conquer  new  provinces  of  thought  and  action  for 
Grod,  while  they  bring  up  the  rear,  or  *'  tarry  with 
the  stafil"  Their  lantern  may  be  both  little  and 
dark,  yet  it  may  hold  the  true  light;  and  they  do 
well  to  walk  by  the  light  it  sheds ;  but  they  must 
not  mistake  their  lantern  for  the  sun,  and  fret  and 
fame  if  the  whole  Church  does  not  walk  by  its 
beams.  It  may  be  day  for  others,  while  it  is  still 
diifik  with  them.  And  if  the  night  still  linger 
over  us  all,  there  are  other  and  even  larger  lanterns 
than  theirs,  strange  and  incredible  as  that  may 
seem  to  them.  There  are  stars  as  well  as  lanterns, 
and  the  wise  may  guide  their  course  by  a  star 
when  the  simple  need  a  lamp. 

Those  who  sincerely  seek  God's  commandments 
may  safely  walk  at  large,  though  only  these.  If 
in  things  indifierent,  as  in  all  things  else,  they 
make  it  their  supreme  aim  to  find  God  and  do  His 
will ;  they  will  not  go  astray.  He  will  suffer  none 
of  their  steps  to  slip,  although  they  walk  in  un- 
tramelled  freedom. 

Two  men  are  sent  to  a  distant  city.  One  longs 
•with  an  undivided  heart  to  be  there;  tke  other 
Tvonld  like  indeed  to  be  there,  but  would  almost  as 
soon  go  somewhere  else.    To  the  second  of  these 


men  it  may  be  wise  to  give  careful  guidance  and 
stringent  commands,  to  bid  him  take  this  road 
and  then  that,  to  forbid  him  to  linger  in  any  too 
pleasant  spot  by  the  way.  But  you  need  sot 
give  such  commands  to  the  first  of  the  two,  •r 
bind  him  with  rules  and  prohibitions.  You  may 
leave  him  to  find  the  road  for  himself,  to  pause 
where  he  will,  to  gather  what  flowers  and  take 
what  refreshment  he  will  by  the  way;  for  you 
are  very  sure  that  he  will  not  waste  time,  nor 
linger  unduly  by  the  way,  nor  stop  short  of 
his  destination.  He  may  eafel/y  walk  at  large 
who  8eeh$i  arid  eeeJea  first,  the  dty  and  kingdom 
ofOod. 

Two  men  start  up  a  mountain.  The  one  has 
heard  of  the  glorious  prospect  to  be  seen  from  the 
summit,  till  an  overmastering  desire  to  behold  it 
has  drawn  him  from  his  common  round  and  daily 
task.  The  other  would  like  to  see  the  prospect 
well  enough,  but  he  is  fond  of  flowers  and  ferns, 
rocks  and  streams;  he  loves  valleys  as  well  as 
hills;  loves  rest  above  all.  He  therefore  may  need 
to  have  rules  and  orders,  to  be  forbidden  to  leave 
an  appointed  track,  or  to  amuse  himself  by  gather- 
ing the  sweet  mountain  grasses  and  flowers,'or  to 
repose  save  at  certain  prescribed  halting-places 
and  for  definite  periods  of  time.  But  you  need  lay 
down  no  rules  for  the  other.  He  will  not  dally 
with  the  flowers,  though  he  may  pick  one  now  and 
then,  and  be  refreshed  with  its  odour ;  nor  will  he 
linger  by  the  streams,  though  he  may  now  and 
then  sip  of  their  pure  waters.  He  will  not  leave 
the  path,  except  it  be  to  take  a  steeper  yet  shorter 
way.  He  will  not  lie  lapped  in  drowsy  slumbers 
till  the  day  be  past,  nor  let  occasion  slip.  You 
may  trust  him  to  "  walk  at  large,"  for  he  seeks  the 
prospect,  and  his  strong  desire  will  carry  him  on, 
and  up,  till  he  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
and  looks  down  on  the  broad  and  varied  scenes 
beneath  his  feet. 

And,  in  like  manner,  a  weak  Christian  who  loves 
God,  but  also  loves  the  world ;  a  weak  brbthef  who 
wishes  to  do  God's  will,  but  would  like  to  have 
his  own  will  too,  who  cares  almost  as  much  for 
business  as  for  worship;  or  a  weak  sister  who 
loves  her  children  or  her  husband  at  least  as  well 
as  she  loves  the  Saviour;  or  who  tries  to  keep  a 
few  commandments,  but  hardly  cares  to  know 
more,  lest  she  should  have  to  keep  these  too- 
such  an  one  needs  rules,  needs  stringent  com- 
mands and  prohibitions,  needs  to  be  forbidden 
this  society  or  that,  needs  to  have  this  affection 
weakened  or  that.  But  a  strong  Christian,  who 
loves  God  so  sincerely  and  supremely  that  he  has 
given  up  much  for  God*s  sake  and  the  Gospel's, 
who  earnestly  studies  God's  Word  that  he  may 
acquaint  himself  with  the  whole  counsel  of  God's 
will,  and  who  holds  high  above  all  other  aims  the 
ambition  to  grow  like  Christ  and  to  serve  Him — 
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he  may  be  left  to  walk  in  liberty.  Because  he 
geek's  God's  commandments,  because  he  takes 
(jod  and  the  love  of  Grod  wherever  he  goes,  he 
may  go  where  he  will.  Because  he  seeks,  in  all 
he  does,  to  do  it  as  to  Grod,  he  may  do  what  he 
will.  We  need  not  fetter  him  with  the  rules 
which  our  weakness  makes  very  requisite  and 
serviceable  for  us.  We  cannot  judge  him  without 
condemning  ourselves.  We  cannot  check  him 
without  ii^'uring  ourselves.  He  is  climbing  the 
mountain  on  which  our  feet  stand,  but  he  is  far 
before  us;  we  cannot  see  him  clearly,  nor  what  he 
does,  nor  why  he  does  it.  To  us  he  may  seem  to 
be  indolently  standing  still,  when  ho  is  climbing 
stoutly  upward,  or  is  only  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  seleot  Uie  best  line  to  take.  He  may  even  seem 
to  us  to  have  left  the  clear  and  direct  line  of  ascent, 
but  it  may  be  that  he  has  only  left  it  to  avoid  some 
peril  which  we  cannot  discern,  or  to  help  a  fallen 
and  wearied  brother,  to  reclaim  the  erring,  or  to 


put  his  strength  at  the  service  of  weakness.  Let 
US  not  judge  him  any  more.  We  know  that  he 
loves  and  seeks  God's  commandments;  he  may 
have  given  such  proof  of  that  as  we  cannot  give 
yet :  and,  knowing  that,  let  us  leave  him,  with  our 
prayers  and  good  wishes,  to  walk  in  the  freedom 
wherewith  Grod  has  made  him  free. 

And  thus  we  arrive  once  more  at  the  old  con- 
clusion of  charity.  Let  the  strong  consider  and 
help  the  weak ;  but  let  not  the  weak  hinder  and 
judge  the  strong.  Nay,  let  us  all,  whether  strong 
or  weak,  take  hands,  and  walk  together  as  &r  as 
we  can :  and,  when  we  must  part,  let  the  strong 
go  forward  to  make  an  easier  path  for  the  weak, 
while  the  weak,  in  their  turn,  help  the  strong  vdth 
their  cordial  good  wishes  and  prayers;  until,  as 
last,  we  all  come  to  that  happy  kingdom  in  which 
weakness  is  unknown,  and  all  walk  at  large  be- 
cause all  both  seek  and  find  the  commandments 
of  God. 


"ABOUT    MY    FATHER'S    BUSINESS." 

BY  THOMAS  A&CHEB. 
XII.— WITH     LOST     LAMBS. 


IJNLT  quite  lately  I  had  to  write  about 
the  old  French  colony  in  Spitalfields, 
and  of  the  changes  that  have  come 
over  entire  neighbourhoods  which 
were  once  associated  with  what  is 
now  a  faUing  industry,  or  rather  with  one  which, 
so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  has  nearly  died  out 
altogether. 

Not  that  the  public  has  ceased  to  hear  sundry 
reports  of  those  quarters  of  the  metropolis  of 
which  the  name  of  Bethnal  Green  is  an  indication 
as  suggesting  dire  poverty,  neglected  dwellings, 
poorly-paid  callings,  and  constant  distress.  Some 
few  years  ago  it  became  quite  a  fashion  for  news- 
paper special  reporters  (following  in  the  wake  of 
one  or  two  writers  who  had  begun  to  tell  the  world 
something  of  the  truth  of  what  they  knew  of 
these  sad  regions)  to  make  sudden  amateur  excur- 
sions beyond  Shoreditcb,  for  the  purpose  of  pick- 
ing up  material  for  "lurid"  articles  about  foul 
tenements,  fever,  hunger,  want,  and  crime.  Beth- 
nal Green  became  quite  a  by-word,  even  at  the 
West  End,  and  certain  spasmodic  efforts  in  the 
direotion  of  charitable  relief  were  made  by  well- 
meaning  people,  so  that  for  a  time  there  was 
danger  of  a  new  kind  of  demoralisation  of  the  *'  low 
neighbourhood,"  and  the  price  of  lodgings,  even 
in  the  wretched  tenements  of  its  notorious  streets, 
were  expected  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
made  by  immigprants  from  other  less  &voured 
localities,  to  which  the  special  correspondent  had 


not  at  that  time  penetrated.  One  good  work 
was  effected  by  the  attention  of  sanitary  authorities 
being  called  to  the  fever  dens  during  a  time  of 
terrible  epidemic,  and  a  certain  provision  of  medical 
aid,  together  with  purification  of  drains,  white- 
washing of  rooms,  and  clearing  of  styes  and  dust- 
heaps,  was  the  result.  This  was  but  temporaiy, 
however ;  and  those  who  best  know  the  neighbour- 
hood lying  between  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green, 
and  disclaimed  by  the  local  authorities  of  both 
because  of  its  misery  and  dilapidation,  are  also 
aware  that  in  various  parts  of  the  whole  greas 
district  from  the  Hackney  Boad  to  Bishopsgate, 
and  so  embracing  Spitalfields  and  part  of  White- 
chapel,  for  away  to  Mile  End  and  "  Twig  Folly,* 
there  can  be  discovered  more  of  want,  hunger, 
and  disease,  than  could  exist  in  any  free  city  under 
heaven,  if  men  were  not  such  hypocrites  as  to  defy 
and  disregard  the  laws  which  yet  they  claim  to 
have  a  hand  in  framing,  and  a  power  to  enforce. 

Only  those  who  are  personally  aoquidnted  witti 
such  a  district  can  conceive  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  children  of  its  streets,  and  yet  every  ordinary 
wayforer  of  the  London  thoroughforea  may  nott 
to  what  a  life  some  of  them  are  committed.  Abotf 
the  outskirts  of  the  markets,  round  the  entranc 
to  railway  stations,  cowering  in  the  shadowa 
dark  arches,  w  scrambling  and  b^[ging  by  tl 
doors  of  gin-shops  and  taverns,  the  boys— and  vrh 
is  even  worse,  the  girls — are  to  be  seen  daily  ani 
nightly,  uncared  for,  tOl  they  have  learnt  hovr  t] 
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claim  the  attention  of  a  paternal  government  by 
an  offence  against  the  law.  When  once  the  child, 
who  is  a  mere  nnnoted  fraction  of  the  population, 
has  so  far  matriculated  in  crime  as  to  warrant  the 
interposition  of  the  police,  he  or  she  becomes  an 
integer  of  sufl&cient  importance  to  be  dealt  with 
bj  a  magistrate.  Let  an  infancy  of  neglect  and 
starvation  lead  to  the  reckless  pilfering  of  a  scrap 
of  food  from  a  counter^  or  the  abstraction  of  some- 
thing eatable  or  saleable  from  a  market-cart  or  a 
porter's  sack,  and  the  little  unclassified  wretch  is 
added  as  another  unit  to  a  body  recognised,  and 
in  some  sense  cared  for,  by  the  State.  As  a 
member  of  the  great  "criminal  class,"  the  javenile 
thief  becomes  of  immediate  importance.  Even 
though  the  few  juvenile  criminal  reformatories  be 
full,  the  gaol  doors  are  open,  and  the  teachings  of 
evil  companionship  are  consummated  by  the  prison 
brand.  The  individual  war  against  society  gains 
strength  and  purpose,  for  society  itself  has  acknow- 
ledged and  resented  it.  The  child  has  entered  on 
a  career,  and  unless  some  extra  legal  interposition 
shall  succeed  in  changing  the  course  of  the  juvenile 
offender  by  assuming  a  better  guardianship,  the 
boy  may  become  the  habitual  thief,  the  full-fledged 

London  ruffian ;  the  girl P 

It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  terrible  signi- 
ficance of  this  question,  that  a  small  party  of 
earnest  gentlemen  met,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  in 
that  foul  neighbourhood  to  which  I  have  referred, 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  rescue  the 
deserted  and  destitute  girls,  some  of  whom  had 
already  been  induced  to  attend  a  ragged  school, 
which  was  held  in  a  dilapidated  building  that 
had  once  been  a  stable. 

These  thoughtful  workers  included  among  them 
two  men  of  practical  experience ;  one  of  them,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Williams,  the  treasurer  of  the  present  insti- 
tution, the  other  the  Bev.  William  Tyler,  whoso 
bright  genial  presence  has  long  been  a  power 
among  the  poor  of  that  district,  where  even  the 
little  ragged  children  of  the  sbreets  follow  him, 
and  lisp  out  his  name  as  the  faithful  shepherd, 
who  both  gives  and  labours  in  one  of  the  truest 
"  cures  of  souls  "  to  be  found  in  all  great  London. 
To  them  soon  came  the  present  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  a  gentleman  already  familiar  with 
teaching  the  poor  in  a  neighbouring  district  no 
less  wretched  and  neglected.  They  were  the  right 
men  for  the  business  in  hand,  and  therefore  they 
began  by  moving  sluggish  boards  and  commissions 
to  put  in  force  the  sanitary  laws — ^and,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  landlords  with  vested  interests 
in  Tile  tenements  let  out  to  whole  families  of 
lodgers  firom  garret  to  basement,  and  with  the 
malignant  opposition  of  owners  of  hovels  where 
every  abomination  was  rife,  and  pigs  littered  in 
the  yards,  while  costermongers  shared  the  cellars 
with  their  donkeys — insisted  on  the  surrounding 


streets  being  paved  and  drained,  and  some  of  thp 
houses  being  whitewashed  and  made  weather- 
pi-oof. 

Nothing  less  could  have  been  done,  for  the  ter- 
rible cholera  epidemic  was  already  raging  in  that 
tangle  of  courts  and  alleys.  Application  was  at 
once  made  for  a  share  from  the  Mansion  House 
BoHef  Fund,  and  the  committee  had  to  use  every 
available  shilling  in  order  to  supply  food  and 
medicine,  blankets  and  clothing,  to  the  wretched 
families;  to  visit  whom,  a  regular  relief  corps  was 
organised,  carrying  on  its  beneficent  and  self- 
denying  work  until  the  plague  began  to  be  stayed. 
Then,  with  scarcely  any  money,  but  with  unabated 
hope  and  fervid  faith,  this  little  company  of  men 
and  women  began  to  consider  what  they  should 
do  to  found  a  Refuge  for  the  children  (many  of 
them  orphans,  and  quite  fnendless)  who  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen  wandering  about,  or  alone 
and  utterly  destitute  in«the  bare  rooms  that  had 
been  their  homes.  There  were  already  certain 
institutions  to  which  boys  could  be  sent,  for  then, 
as  now,  the  provision  for  boys  was  far  greater  than 
for  girls.  This  is  one  of  the  strange,  almost  inex- 
plicable, conditions  of  charitable  effort,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  so  obvious  which  was  the  greater  need, 
that  the  committee  at  once  determined  to  com- 
mence a  building  on  a  waste  piece  of  land  which 
had  been  purchased  close  by,  and  to  devote  it  to 
the  reception  of  thirty  destitute  girls,  who  should 
be  snatched  from  deadly  contamination,  and 
from  the  c^sociation  of  thieves  and  depraved 
companions. 

Surely,  if  slowly,  the  work  went  on,  the  plan  of 
the  building  being  so  prepared  that  it  could  be 
extended  as  the  means  of  meeting  the  growing 
need  increased.  Almost  every  brick  was  laid  with 
thoughtful  care,  and  when  subscriptions  came 
slowly  in,  the  funds  were  furnished  among  the 
committee  themselves  rather  than  that  the  sound 
of  plane  and  hammer  should  cease;  till  at  last, 
when  the  King  Edward  Ragged  School  and  Girls* 
Refuge  was  completed,  a  large  edifice  of  three 
spacious  storeys  had  superseded  the  old  ruinous 
stable  amidst  its  foetid  yards  and  sheds,  and,  what 
was  more,  the  building  was  paid  for,  and  a  family 
of  children  had  been  gathered  within  its  sheltering 
walls.  Only  fifleen,  and  at  the  time  of  my  first 
visit  to  the  institution  no  more  than  twenty  had 
been  taken  into  this  Refuge;  but  every  foot  of  the 
building  was  utilised  until  the  money  should 
be  forthcoming  to  add  to  the  dormitories,  and 
enable  the  committee  to  fulfil  the  purpose  that 
it  had  in  view. 

In  the  large  square-paved  playground  forty 
happy  little  members  of  the  infant-school  were 
marching  to  the  slow  music  of  a  nursery  song; 
and  the  numbers  on  the  books  were  196,  in  addition 
to  804  girls  who  came  daily  to  be  instructed  in 
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the  great  school-roem,  "where  they  were  taught  to 
read,  and  write,  and  sew.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
boys  were  also  being  taught  in  the  Ragged  Church 
opposite,  while  seventy  children  over  fifteen  years  of 
age  attended  evening  classes,  forty-two  young  men 
and  women  were  in  the  Bible  class,  and  a  penny 
bank,  a  library  of  books,  and  a  benevolent  fund 
for  the  relief  of  poor  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  branches  of  the  parent  institution. 

This,  however,  was  five  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time,  BO  greatly  has  the  work  flourished,  that  the 
Ragged  and  Infant  Schools  have  premises  of  their 
own  on  the  other  side  of  the  way;  and  the  great 
building  having  been  completed  by  the  addition  of 
an  entire  wing,  its  original  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, and  it  is  "The  Girl's  Refuge,''  of  the 
King  Edward  Certified  Industrial  and  Ragged 
Schools,  Albert  Street,  Spitalfields. 

It  is  to  the  receipt  of  munificent  anonymous 
donations  that  the  committee  owe  the  completion 
of  the  building ;  and  in  order  to  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  their  Refuge  they  have  certified  it  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of 
1866.  That  this  was  in  accordance  with  their  ruling 
principle  of  making  the  most  of  every  advantage 
at  their  command  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  School  Board,  almost  appalled  at  the  need 
for  making  immediate  use  of  any  existing  organi- 
satiou,  began  to  send  cases  to  existing  "  Homes," 
only  eight  of  these  institutions  could  receive  the 
chilfllren,  and  in  these  eight  no  more  than  forty- 
four  vacancies  existed  for  Protestant  girls.  The 
consequence  of  opening  the  King  Edward  Refuge 
under  the  Act  has  been  that  ib  has  received  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  the  year,  and  that  in  the  twelve 
months  since  it  was  certified  ninety  new  inmates 
.  have  found  an  asylum  within  its  walls. 

If  you  were  to  go  there  with  me  to-day,  you 
would  not  wonder  that  the  supporters  of  this  in- 
stitution are  anxious  to  erect  another  building  in 
some  part  of  London  where  another  hundred 
lambs  straying  in  this  great  wilderness  could  be 
taken  to  the  fold.  Passing  through  the  neat 
dormitories,  with  their  rows  of  clean  wliite  beds ; 
peeping  into  the  big  toy  cupboard,  where  the 
kindly  treasurer  has  recently  placed  a  whole  family 
of  eighty  dolls  and  other  attractive  inventions  to 
induce  children  to  play,  some  of  whom  have  never 
known  before  what  play  really  meant;  looking  at  the 
lavatory  with  its  long  rows  of  basins  let  into  slate 
slabs,  and  each  with  its  towel  and  clean  bag  for 
brush  and  oomb ;  noting  the  quiet  "  Infirmary," 
with  its  two  or  three  beds  so  seldom  needed,  and 
remarking  that  from  topmost  floor  to  the  great 
laundry  with  its  troughs  and  tuba,  a  constant 
supply  of  hot  water  provides  alike  for  warmth  and 
cleanliness,  I  begin  to  wonder  what  must  be  the 
first  sensations  of  a  poor  little  dazed  homeless 
wanderer  on  being  admitted,  washed,  fed,  and 


neatly  clothed.  Why,  the  two  kitchens — that  one 
with  the  big  range,  where  most  of  the  cooking 
is  done,  and  the  other  cosy  farmhouse-looking 
nook,  with  its  air  of  comfort — must  be  a  revelation 
to  all  the  senses  at  once.  Then  there  are  the  highly- 
coloured  prints  on  the  walls,  the  singing  of  the 
grace  before  meat;  the  regular  and  wholesome 
food ;  the  discipline  (one  little  rebel  is  already  in 
bed,  whithershe  has  been  sent  for  misconduct,  and 
an  elder  girl  demurely  brings  up  her  slice  of  bread 
and  mug  of  milk  and  water  on  a  plate) ;  the  provi- 
sion for  recreation;  the  occasional  visits  of  parents 
(many  of  them  unworthy  of  the  name)  at  stated 
seasons;  the  outings  to  the  park,  the  Bethnal  Gi*een 
Museum,  and  other  places;  the  Christmas  treat; 
the  summer  presents  of  great  baskets  of  fruit ;  the 
rewards  and  prizes ;  even  the  daily  instruction  in 
such  domestic  work  as  fits  them  for  becoming 
useful  household  servants;  what  a  wonderfal 
change  must  all  these  things  present  to  the 
children  of  the  streets,  whose  short  lives  have 
oflen  been  less  cared  for  than  those  of  the  beasts 
that  perish !  Everywhere  there  are  marks  of  order, 
from  the  neat  wire  baskets  at  the  foot  of  each  bed 
in  which  the  girls  place  their  folded  clothes  before 
retiring  to  rest,  to  the  wardrobe  closets  and  the 
great  trays  of  stale  bread  and  butter  just  ready  for 
tea.  Everywhere  there  are  evidences  of  care  and 
loving  kindness,  from  the  invaUd  wheel-chair— the 
gift  of  the  treasurer  to  the  infirmary— to  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  '*  long  kidney  '*  potatoes 
in  the  budcet,  where  they  are  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  to-morrow's  roast  mutton,  three  days  being 
meat  dinner  days,  while  one  is  a  bread  and 
cheese,  and  two  are  farinaceous  pudding  days. 

As  we  sit  here  and  sip  our  tea — ^for  I  am  invited 
to  tea  with  the  committee — and  are  .waited  on  by 
three  neat  and  pretty  modest  little  women— one  of 
them,  a  girl  of  eight,  so  full  of  child-like  grace  and 
simplicity  that  there  would  be  some  danger  of 
her  being  spoiled  if  she  were  not  quite  used  to  a 
little  petting— who  can  help  looking  at  the  inmatos 
now  assembling  quite  quietly  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  thinking  that  in  some  of  those  faces 
"  their  angels,"  long  invisible  because  of  neglect 
and  wrong,  are  once  more  looking  through,  calm. 
happy,  and  with  a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed. 
Do  you  see  that  still  rather  sullen-looking  girl  of 
thirteen?  She  came  here  an  incorrigible  young 
thief— her  father,  a  tanner's  labourer,  and  out 
at  work  from  five  in  the  morning — ^her  mother 
bedridden — her  home  was  the  streets — ^her  com- 
panions a  gang  of  juvenile  thieves  such  »$ 
haunt  Bermondsey,  and  make  an  offshoot  of 
the  population  of  a  place  till  recently  called 
"Little  Hell." 

That  girl,  aged  ten,  was  sent  out  to  beg  and  to 
sing  songs,  and  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pro- 
tending to  have  lost  money.    There  is  the  daughter 
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of  a  crossing-sweeper,  who  cut  his  throat,  and 
yonder  a  child  of  nine,  driven  from  home,  and 
charged  with  stealing  as  her  sister  also  is,  in 
another  Befuge ;  cuid  close  by  are  two  girls,  also 
sisters,  who  were  found  fatherless  and  destitute, 
wandering  about  famishing  and  homeless,  except 
for  a  wretched  room>  with  nothing  in  it  but  two 
heaps  of  foul  straw.  I  need  not  multiply  cases; 
and  but  for  the  known  power  of  love  and  true 
human  interest,  in  which  the  very  Divine  love  is 
incarnated,  you.  would  wonder  where  some  of  these 
children  obtained  their  quiet  docile  manner,  their 
fiaarless  but  modest  demeanour,  their  bright,  quiet, 
sweet  faces. 

One  case  only  let  me  mention,  and  we  will  go 
quietly  away,  to  think  of  what  may  be  done  in 
such  a  place  by  the  discipline  of  this  love  and  true 
Christian  interest.  Do  you  see  that  emaciated 
little  creature — the  pale,  pinched  shadow  of 
a  child  sitting  at  a  table,  where  some  of  her 
companions  tend  her  very  gently?  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  woman  who  is  an  incorrigible  beggar. 
She  has  never  known  a  home,  and  for  four  out  of 


her  eight  years  of  life  has  been  dragged  about  the 
street  an  infant  mcndicanji ;  has  slept  in  common 
lodging-houses ;  and  in  her  awful  experience  could 
have  told  of  thieves'  kitchens,  of  low  taverns«  and 
of  the  customs  of  those  vile  haunts  where  she  had 
learnt  the  language  of  obscenity  and  depravity. 
But  that  has  become  a  hideous,  almost  forgotten, 
dream,  and  she  is  about  to  awaken  to  a  reality 
in  a  world  to  which  the  present  tenderness 
with  which  she  is  cared  for  is  but  the  lowest 
threshold.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  month 
or  two  perhaps.  One  more  bright  suixny  holiday 
with  her  schoolmates  in  the  pleasant  garden  of 
the  treasurer,  at  Highgato— -whither  they  all  go  for 
a  whole  happy  day  in  the  summer — and  she  will 
be  in  the  very  laud  of  light  before  the  next  hay- 
time  comes  round.  She  wants  for  nothing — 
wine  and  fruit  and  delicate  fare  are  sent  for  her 
by  kind  sympathetic  hands,  but  she  is  wearing 
away,  not  with  pain,  but  with  the  exhaustion  of 
vital  power,  through  the  privations  of  the  streets. 
From  the  Refuge  she  will  go  home — a  lost  lamb 
found  and  carried  to  the  eternal  fold. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    Second  Series.    No.  15.    Christ.  Part  XXI.     Christ,  a  Man  of  Sorrow. 


Chapters  to  he  read — lAiIze  ii. ;  Marh  xiv,  {parts  of). 
[NTEODTJCTION.  Refer  to  Is.  liii. 
3 — 7  to  show  what  was  prophesied 
about  Christ;  then  ask  for  different 
kinds  of  suffering— viz.  (a)  of  body, 
caused  by  pain,  accident,  illness,  Ac; 
(b)  of  mind,  caused  by  fear,  anxiety,  disappointment, 
&c, ;  (c)  of  soul,  caused  by  grief,  distress  for  sin,  &c. 
These  may  all  be  drawn  from  the  children,  with 
examples  of  each.  Shall  now  see  what  share  Christ 
had  in  them  all. 

I.  BoDiLT  SiTBTERiNO.  (Read  Luke  ii.  1 — 7). 
Ask  the  children  to  describe  the  familiar  scene  of 
Christ's  birth,  to  show  the  poverty,  neglect,  and 
suffering  attending  it.  Contrast  with  the  bu-th  of  a 
prince  or  nobleman's  son  now,  to  show  how  His  life 
must  have  begun  with  suffering,  caused  by  want  of 
many  comforts.  Then  refer  briefly  to  Christ's  cir- 
cumcision, to  show  how  he  endured  all  that  man  did. 
Ask  at  what  age  He  began  public  ministry.  Where 
had  He  lived  all  that  time?  This  poverty  and 
obscurity  were  a  training  for  future  life.  Ask  the 
children  to  name  some  bodily  pains  and  sufferings, 
and  then  show  what  Christ  endured.  Refer  to  John 
iv.  6  for  His  fatigue.  Ask  where  He  often  spent  the 
nigbt,  and  why,  not  having  a  lodging.  Refer  to 
homeless  people  in  London  as  the  most  miserable 
outcasts,  so  showing  how  in  these  bodily  sufferings 
QUI  Lord  endured  in  His  life  the  lowest  degradation. 


Then  read  from  John  xix.  28 — 37  the  tale  of  the 
crucifixion.  Tell  of  the  Saviour  being  fastened  by 
cords  to  the  cross;  his  hands  and  feet  pierced  by 
nails ;  the  cross  then  lifted  up  in  the  ah*,  and  dashed 
into^the  socket.  Describe  the  slow,  painful,  lingering 
death,  reserved  for  slaves  and  the  worst  of  male- 
factors. Between  whom  was  He  crucified  ?  Remind 
of  the  awful  thirst  (ver.  28).  Tell  of  the  soldiers 
— ^perhaps  out  of  some  slight  feeUng  of  pity — offering 
hyssop  to  stupefy,  and  thus  lull  the  pain.  Did 
he  drink  it?  Would  not  shorten  the  pain  one 
moment. 

Practical,  (1)  Ask  why  Christ  endured  all  this 
suffering?  When  did  suffering  enter  the  world 
(Gen.  iii.  17 — 19)  ?  Hence  show  that  it  is  a  punish- 
ment of  sin.  But  had  Christ  sinned?  Still  must 
endure  all  the  consequences  of  sin  as  part  of  the 
atonement  for  sin.  Therefore  let  children  see  how 
their  sufferings  are  aU  part  of  the  curse,  and  leam 
the  sinfulness  of  sin.  (2)  What  effect  does  suffering 
have?  Remind  of  Jacob  obtaining  birthright  by 
a  fraud;  obliged  to  leave  home;  disciplined  by 
twenty  years*  banishment.  Why,  then,  did  Christ 
suffer?  To  undergo  all  pain,  to  be  made  perfect 
through  suffering  (Heb.  ii.  10).  Bring  this  home 
to  the  children  who  have  many  children's  trials 
and  sufferings.  Show  that  sickness,  disappointment, 
loss  of  friends,  poverty,  &c.,  are  all  sent  from  God 
to  teach  us — to  draw  our  hearts  away  from  the 
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w<»rld  and  towards  heayen^  and  remind  of  gympatby 
of  Christ. 

II.  MsNTAL  8UTFBSIN08.  (Soad  Mark  ziv.  43 — 50.) 
The  scene  in  the  g^den  may  be  pictured  oat  or 
shown  from  a  picture;  the  three  disciples  asleep; 
Christ  praying  under  the  olive-trees;  the  traitor 
approaching  with  the  armed  band ;  the  treacherous 
kiss;  the  Sayiour  taken  prisoner;  Peter's  hasty 
defence ;  the  apostle's  flight  (ver.  50).  Then  read 
Luke  xxH.  54 — 62,  and  describe  Peter's  denial.  The 
trial  going  on  in  the  palace  of  high  priest;  Peter 
outside  in  the  court ;  the  fire  with  crowd  of  servants 
round;  the  thrice-repeated  question  and  denial; 
then  the  Lord's  look  (ver.  61),  and  Peter's  repentance. 
From  these  two  scenes  show  how  Christ  must  have 
suffered  disappointment  from  the  treachery  of  Judas' 
desertion  of  all,  denial  of  Peter.  Just  when  wanted 
friends  most,  all,  even  beloved  disciple  John  and 
bold  Peter,  forsook  Him.  Remind  how  John  came 
back,  was  present  at  the  cross,  and  told  to  take  care 
of  His  mother ;  but  hear  no  more  of  Peter  till  after  ! 


the  resurrection.     What  a  trial  this  must  have  been 
to  Christ— disappointed  in  His  beet  friends. 

PracHcal.  We  profess  to  be  Christ's  friends;  to 
love  Him  and  serve  Him;  to  be  willing  to  follow 
Him ;  to  fight  tmder  His  banner  against  Hii  enemies. 
What  are  they?  Is  He  ever  disappointed  in  us? 
Do  boys  at  school  always  take  His  aide  against 
cheating,  bad  words,  impurity,  &c.  Do  girls  always 
confess  Him,  and  live  to  Him  instead  of  to  them- 
selves in  the  world  ?  Also  all«  like  Christ,  meet  with 
disappointment  in  friends.  Who  is  it  that  stioka 
closer  than  a  brother?  He  can  never  fail— ia  the 
same  to-day  and  for  ever  (Heb.  ziii.  7). 

Q^e8^ion8  to  he  answered. 

1.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  suffering. 

2.  Show  some  of  the  bodily  pains  endured  by  Christ 

3.  When  did  suffering  enter  the  world  ? 

4.  Why  did  Christ  suffer? 

5.  What  mental  suffering  did  Christ  undergo? 

6.  Give  any  practical  lessons  taught  us. 


ONE    LIFE    ONLY. 

BY    F.     M.    F.     SKENE,     AUTHOR    OF    '^ZBISD/'    EIC. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
DYSABT    lavished    the 
Ae  ardour  of  her  generous 
pathetic  nature  on  the  mis- 
L  which  had  been  imposed 
n     her     by    Wilhelmina 
t;e.      The  very  fact  that 
resigned  all  hope  of  happi- 
tierself  ,  made  her  the  more 
mote  that  of  her  friend, 
3ply  also  for  the  poor  old 
smed    completely  broken 
1  estrangement  from  his 
nly  person  to   whom  he 
ucvvi.  wvjx    o^n/Acu   on   tho    subjcct  was    Mr. 
Trafford,  whose  wonderful  power  of  winning  confi- 
dence had  not  been  exercised  in  vain,  even  on  the 
stout-hearted  country  gentleman,  and  Una  was  there- 
fore aware  that  the  clergyman  knew  all  the  circum- 
stances of  Bupert's  fault.      This  being  the  case,  she 
felt  very  anxious  to  have  his  powerful  help  in  the 
difScult  task  she  had  undertaken,  and,  with  Wil.'s 
complete  concurrence,  she  determined  to  take  her 
letter  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  enclose  it  to  Bupert  in 
one  from  himself  which  would  add  weight  to  her 
earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  return  to  his  home, 
and  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
still  unchangeably  dear. 

Una  sat  up  late  into  the  night  after  she  saw  Wil. 
writing  her  letter,  in  which  she  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  Lilith's  death,  and 


of  all  that  the  young  girl  had  said  to  her  before  she 
passed  away ;  and  the  next  morning  she  set  out  at 
an  early  hour,  when  she  knew  she  would  find  Mx. 
Trafford  at  the  pai-ish  school,  to  ask  him  to  forward 
it  to  Bupert  Northcote. 

The  cool  sweet  air  refreshed  Una's  tired  eyes,  and 
the  sunshine  streamed  upon  her  in  all  its  summer 
radiance  as  she  walked  along.  But  she  looked  on 
the  bright  landscape  with  very  different  feelings  from 
those  with  which^  one  year  before,  she  would  have 
gazed  on  such  a  scene,  for  the  last  few  weeks  had 
taught  her  to  look  beyond  this  world  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  ardent  desire  of  happiness  which  she 
had  once  so  confidingly  fixed  on  the  love  that  seemed 
to  have  failed  her  utterly.  She  felt,  however,  as  if 
the  fair  beauty  of  the  calm  clear  morning  impressed 
itself  upon  her  mind  with  that  sense  of  mysterioos 
sympathy  in  Nature,  of  which  we  are  all  sometimes 
conscious,  when  the  spirit,  the  breath  of  God  with- 
in us,  asserts  its  power  over  our  lower  being.  It 
seemed  to  offer  her  a  faint  refiection  and  foretaste  of 
the  eternal  loveliness  of  the  true  Home^  where  the 
aching  regret  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  lieart  could 
never  enter ;  and  as  she  lifted  <her  eyes  to  the  blue 
limpid  sky,  where  the  snowy  clouds  seemed  like  the 
white  angel  wings  that  had  borne  Lilith  to  her 
blissful  rest,  Una  almost  hoped  that  the  happj 
ransomed  soul  could  look  down  through  those  ludd 
depths,  to  see  with  joy  the  fruit  her  bright  example 
had  already  borne. 

The  school-house  was  near  the  church,  and  the 
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door  fitood  wide  open,  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  so  that 
Una's  entrance  was  not  perceived  as  she  stood  for 
a  moment  looking,  with  a  smile,  at  the  scene.     Mr. 
Trafford  sat  at  the  end  of  the  room,  surrounded  by 
an  eager  group  of  the  smallest  children,  who  were 
crowding   about   him    with   fearless  confidence;    a 
chubby  little  one  sat  on  his  knee,  and  two  or  three 
others  clung  to  his  disengaged  hand,  while  the  rest 
listened  with  upturned  animated  looks  to  the  low 
kind    veioe,  that  was  telling  them  how  .the  Good 
Shepherd  loved  His  little  lambs,  and  watched  over 
them  day  by  day.     Una  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  was  the  stem  preacher  who  could  denounce  with 
such  scathing  words  the  plaasant  vices  of  the  world, 
and  of  whom  she  had  been  so  much  afraid.     He  de- 
tected her  presence  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  but 
he  made  no  movement  to  come  to  her  till  he  had 
finished  all  he  wished  to  tell  the  children ;    his  keen 
eye  noted,  however,  the  charming  picture  she  made  as 
she  stood  there  framed  in  by  the  doorway,  with  the 
soft  light  of  her  sunny  smile  brightening  the  sweet 
face  that  had  acquired  a  new  spiritual  beauty  since 
the  pure  winds  of  heaven  had  blown  in  suffering  upon 
her  soul.     Presently  he  rose ;  at  a  gentle  sign  from 
his  hand  the  children  melted  away  from  around  him, 
and  coming  forward  to  Miss  Dysart,  he  asked  her  in 
his  frank  cordial  manner  if  he  could  be  of  any  use  to 
her.    "When  she  answered  that  she  was  anxious  for  a 
few  minutes'  conrersation  with  him,  he  led  the  way 
into  the  garden  attached  to  the  school-house,  where 
there  was  a  seat  under  a  shady  tree. 

'*  This  will  be  more  agreeable  than  the  atmosphere 
of  thei  school-room,"  he  said,  "and no  one  will  disturb 
us  here.     Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you  P" 

Th^n  Una  told  hint  all  that  had  passed  at  Lilith's 
death-scene,  and  the  conversation  that  had  taken 
place  between  herself  and  Wil.  Northcote  the  pre- 
vious day ;  finally  she  gave  him  the  letter  she  had 
written  to  Bupert,  and  begged  of  him  to  read  it,  and 
if  he  approved  of  it,  to  send  it  with  one  from  him- 
self. Trafford  went  slowly  and  carefully  over  the 
dearly-written  pages,  with  a  joyful  light  stealing  into 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  receiving  the  assurance  of 
some  unexpected  good  fortune  to  himself,  and  when 
he  had  finished  it,  he  turned  with  a  bright  smOe  to 
Una,  saying,  "I  hardly  think  it  possible  that  so 
beautiful  and  pathetic  a  history  can  fail  of  its  effect  on 
this  young  man,  especially  as  the  blessed  death  of 
this  pure-hearted  girl  touches  him  in  every  way  so 
nearly,  and  I  am  most  thankful  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  at  last  to  win  him  back.  I  never  saw  him, 
but  his  case  has  lain  very  heavy  on  my  heart  for  his 
father's  sake,  as  well  as  his  own.  If  I  had  not  feared 
that  he  would  resent  the  interference  of  a  stranger, 
I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself  long  ago ;  I  am 
very  much  inclined  now,  however,  to  take  your  letter 
as  my  credentials,  and  go  to  him  at  once,  instead  of 
writing,  as  you  propose." 

"  But  he  is  at  Vienna! "  said  Una,  opening  her  eyes 


wide;  "have  you  forgotten  what  a  long  fatiguing 
journey  it  is  to  go  there  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  St.  Paul's  example  teaches  ns 
that  part  of  the  duty  of  the  messengers  of  Ciirist 
is  to  be '  in  joumeyings  oft  ?'  I  can  go  to  Vienna  and 
return  within  ten  days,  and  I  can  easily  get  a  friend 
to  take  ray  work  here  for  that  time,  or  longer  if 
necessary.  I  think  that  if  I  go  I  may  be  able  to 
bring  him  back  with  me,  whereas  if  we  only  \mte, 
he  may  lack  courage  for  a  return  home  under  gach 
circumstances." 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  it  would  be  far 
the  most  efficacious  means  we  could  employ,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  of  your  success ;  it  was  onlj  of 
the  fatigue  to  yourself  that  I  thought  as  an  obstada 
to  the  plan." 

"My  physical  self  has  nothing  whatever  to  d) 
with  it,"  he  answered,  smiling ;  "  it  is  quite  plain  that 
it  is  part  oi  my  work  as  the  servant  of  God,  and  that 
settles  the  question.  I  shall  go  to-morrow  morning, 
as  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Northcote  first;  I  shall 
ask  him  to  give  me  a  letter  himself  for  his  son,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  wilL" 

"I  cannot  help  being  very  glad  you  are  going, 
though  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  ask  it,"  said 
Una.  "  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  know  the 
result." 

"  I  will  come  and  see  you  so  soon  as  I  return." 
said  Trafford,  "  and  then  you  shall  know  all  that  has 
happened.  You  are  looking  brighter  yourself  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,"  he  added,  bending  his  ejes 
searchingly  on  her  face ;  "  is  it  that  Lilith,  as  ehv 
passed  into  paradise,  has  left  open  a  little  chink  oi 
the  gate,  so  that  the  blessed  light  shines  down  upo& 
you  even  through  all  the  earth  shadows  P" 

"  Yes,  that  is  precisely  what  it  is,"  she  answewl, 
smiling ;  "  and,  Mr.  Trafford,  Lilith  has  shown  me, 
amongst  other  truths,  that  however  sad  one's  oira 
life  may  seem,  there  is  always  an  unfailing  joj 
to  be  found  in  ministering  to  Christ's  own  poor  as 
she  did.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  I  can  be  of  a.';<? 
to  the  people  here." 

"That  is  easily  done,"  he  answered;  "there  is  vork 
enough  and  to  spare;  here  as  elsewhere  it  is  the 
workers  that  are  imhappily  so  scarce.  You  migli 
become  most  useful  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  if 
you  would  undertake  various  offices  among  the  sick 
and  the  children,  which  are  not  in  ray  province  at 
all." 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  tell  me  most  gladly/'  said 
Una ;  "  only  you  must  give  me  explicit  directions,  K' 
I  am  very  ignorant  in  such  matters." 

*'  You  shall  hare  them  written  down  before  I  lea^e 
home  to-night,"  he  answered  with  his  usual  eneigj: 
"  there  are  one  or  two  cases  of  sickness  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  leave  under  your  care  till  I  return." 

"Then  I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  tin:* 
now,"  said  Una,  and  she  walked  home,  with  her  hrxt 
lightened  of  half  its  load  by  the  hope  that  she  mi^i 
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he  able  in  some  small  degree  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  others. 

Miss  Dysart  soon  found  that  Trafford  had  been  as 
good  as  his  word  in  learing  her  plenty  of  work,  but 
the  delight  she  took  in  being  a  true  source  of  consola- 
tion to  the  poor  around  her,  made  the  time  of  his 
absence  pass  much  more  quickly  than  she  could  have 
expected*  anxious  as  she  was  concerning  the  result  of 
his  mission. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  he  had  left  home 
when  he  suddenly  startled  her,  one  evening,  by  walk- 
ing into  the  drawing-room  at  Yale  House,  when  she 
was  sitting  there  alone  quietly  reading,  without  the 
least  expectation  of  seeing  him.  She  started  up  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleaanre ;  and  as  she 
went  forward  to  greet  him  she  looked  up  into  his 
face  with  an  expression  of  eager  inquiry. 

"  Rupert  is  safe  at  home/'  said  Trafford,  answering 
to  her  speaking  eyes ;  "  it  is  through  his  impatience 
that  I  pay  you  so  late  a  visit,  as  we  have  only  just 
arrived,  after  travelling  night  and  day,  and  I  re- 
membered my  promise  to  let  you  know  the  result 
of  my  mission  so  soon  as  I  returned.  He  seemed  at 
last  as  if  he  could  not  rest  till  he  held  his  father's 
hand  in  his." 

"  Oh  I  am  so  thankful !  How  happy  they  will 
all  be;  and  what  a  good  work  you  have  done,  Mr. 
Trafford  V 

'*  It  has  been  Lilith's  work,  not  mine,  or  yours," 
he  answered ;  "  the  light  of  her  pure  life  does  indeed 
seem  to  shine  out  from  paradise  upon  us  still.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  mighty  influence  for  good  that  one 
simple  unpretending  girl  has  exercised  by  the  mere 
blamelessness  of  her  obedience  to  the  law  of  God;  it 
has  been  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  silent 
eloquence  of  example." 

"  What  a  blessing  for  the  Northcotes  that  it  has 
so  completely  conquered  Bupert.  It  must  have 
changed  him  very  much." 

"  It  has  indeed ;  he  is,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
word,  '  a  new  creature ;  *  his  undiminished  love  for 
Lilith  Crichton  predisposed  him  to  hear  with  intense 
interest  the  history  of  her  beautiful  happy  death ;  it 
filled  him  with  remorse  for  having  been  the  cause  of 
it,  and  drove  him  to  look  back  into  his  past  life,  and 
to  consider  what  his  own  position  would  be  when  he 
came  to  his  last  hour  as  she  has  done.*' 

"  Do  you  think  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again  in  a 
happier  sphere  had  any  share  in  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  him  ?  "  asked  Una. 

"  Just  at  first,  as  a  secondary  cause,  it  may  have 
had;  but  before  we  left  Vienna  he  had  learnt  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  far  higher  hope  of  happiness 
than  the  renewal  of  mere  human  love  oould  give. 
It  so  happened  that  on  the  Sunday  we  spent  together 
I  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  British  Embassy,  on 
the  words,  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.'  I  had  Lilith  in  my  mind,  no  doubt, 
when  I  chose  them,  but  that  same  evening  Bupert 


came  to  me  at  the  hotel,  with  his  eyes  so  bright  and 
his  whole  appearance  so  radiant,  that  I  thought  some 
great  good  fortune  had  befallen  him.  I  asked  him 
what  it  was,  and  he  told  me  that  one  painful  thought 
had  continued  as  it  were  to  pierce  his  heart,  through 
all  the  blessed  change  that  had  come  upon  him,  and 
that  it  had  now  been  suddenly  removed,  so  that  he 
seemed  lightened  of  all  his  burthen,  and  full  only  of 
thankfulness ;  and  then  he  explained  to  me  that  it 
had  seemed  to  him  so  sad  and  cruel,  that  Lilith  who 
who  had  benefited  so  many  others  should  herself  have 
been  cut  off  in  her  fairest  spring,  and  punished  as  it 
were  by  death  for  her  very  goodness ;  but  when  he 
had  heard  me  speak  that  day  of  the  glorious  blessed- 
ness of  those  who,  because  of  their  heart-purity,  had 
attained  even  to  the  visible  presence  of  their  God,  ij: 
flashed  upon  him  like  a  light  from  heaven,  that  so 
far  from  being  punished,  Lilith  had  in  truth  received 
the  highest  reward  that  could  be  given  her,  inasmuch 
as  she,  so  pure  in  heart,  was  rapt  away  from  this 
sinful  world,  to  see  and  enjoy  the  ineffable  vision  of 
the  Divine  Love — of  God,  who  is  love  for  evermore ; 
he  said  he  never  again  should  grieve  thsct  she  was 
gone,  but  would  only  feel  thankful  always  for  her 
blessedness,  and. for  the  mercy  which  had  given 
her  to  earth  a  little  while,  that  she  might  shed  her 
bright  influence  on  less  steadfast  souk." 

"It  is  exactly  what  I  felt  myself  when  I  saw 
her  lying  d)9ad  with  that  rapturouB  smile  upon  her 
face,"  said  Una;  "but  indeed  dear  Lilith  would 
have  thought  it  reward  enough  to  have  saved  Bupert 
from  an  evil  life,  as  she  seems  to  have  done." 

"  No  doubt  she  would ;  and  his  parents  have  good 
cause  te  bless  her  memory,  for  she  has  given  them 
back  their  son  as  one  who  was  dead,  and  is  alive ; 
who  was  lost^  and  is  found." 


CHAPl^EB  XXXVII. 
Una  Dtsast  lay  down  to  rest  that  evening  with  the 
feeling  that  whatever  the  future  might  have  in  store 
for  her  of  pain  or  of  regret,  she  had  it  in  her  power 
to  become  possessed  of  one  pure  joy  at  least,  which 
the  world  could  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

She  was  tasting  it  even  then — ^the  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  knowing  that  she  had  been  able  to  relieve 
the  sorrows  of  some  of  her  fellow-creatures,  and  that 
she  had  brought  back  hope  and  brightness  to'  lives 
that  but  for  her  would  have  struggled  on  in  grief  and 
gloom  beneath  a  load  of  care.  She  was  too  young  yet 
to  know,  as  tiiose  do  who  have  travelled  longer  on  the 
rough  paths  of  this  mortal  life,  that  the  oonsolation 
she  was  then  experiencing  is,  in  truth,  the  one  and 
only  human  happiness  which  can  never  deceive  or 
fail  us.  All  other  earthly  joys  contain,  in  their  very 
essence  the  power  to  destroy  as  well  as  to  bless,  for 
none  are  exempt  from  the  chances  of  death  and 
change,  satiety  or  decay ;  but  the  relief  of  suffering 
is  in  the  power  of  all.  be  their  own  fate  what  it  maji 
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and  the  most  desolate  heart  that  beats  on  earth  may 
know  somewhat  of  the  bliss  of  the  tender  ministering 
angelSj  when  its  active  sympathy  has  won  back  smiles 
to  the  lips  of  mourners  and  shed  brightness  on  for- 
lorn sools.  Una  thought  with  delight  of  the  happi- 
ness little  Wil.  must  feel  in  having  not  only  regained 
her  lost  brother,  but  in  being  relieved  from  all  fear 
of  separation  from  her  future  husband;  for  she 
suffered  herself  so  keenly  in  the  consciousness  that 
mighty  trackless  oceans  divided  her  from  the  pre- 
sence she  most  desired  on  earth,  that  she  could  well 
understand  what  it  must  be  to  Wil.  to  know  that  she 
would  go  with  Hervey  now  to  his  Indian  home;  but 
it  was  for  the  poor  old  squire  chiefly  that  her  gentle 
heart  rejoiced ;  now  would  he  be  able  once  more  to 
lift  up  his  head^  and  face  the  world  without  the  dread 
that  his  honest  name  would  ever  again  be  tarnished 
by  him  who  should  most  have  sought  its  honour,  or 
his  old  age  bereft  of  the  first-bom  son  in  whom  had 
been  centred  all  his  hopes  and  pride.  Una  felt  that 
it  would  indeed  be  sweet  to  her  to  see  her  friends  in 
their  restored  happiness ;  but  she  resolved,  with  the 
delica<7  which  was  one  of  her  most  charming  qualities, 
that  she  would  not  intrude  upon  them  in  any  way 
for  some  days,  and  that  she  would  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  any  allusion  to  her  own  share  in  Rupert's 
repentance  and  return. 

She  found,  however,  on  the  very  next  morning 
that  she  was  to  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Lady 
Elizabeth  always  remained  in  her  room  till  a  late 
hour  of  the  day,  with  Miss  Grubbe  in  attendance 
upon  her,  and  Una  had  scarcely  finished  her  solitary 
breakfast,  when  she  was  tqld  that  Mr.  Bupert  North- 
cote  had  called  and  wished  to  know  if  he  could  see 
her. 

She  felt  that  she  could  not  refuse,  and  desired  the 
servant  to  show  him  into  the  drawing-room,  but  it 
was  with  a  certain  timidity  and  unwillingness  that 
she  joined  him  there.  She  had  only  known  him 
slightly  in  the  days  when  she  used  to  meet  him  in 
society,  where  he  had  always  been  entirely  absorbed 
in  Lilith's  presence,  and  she  had  never  been  pre- 
possessed in  his  favour,  though  her  artistic  eye  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  his  personal  beauty.  The 
young  man  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out 
on  a  bed  of  white  lilies  which  had  been  Una's  special 
care  from  some  association  of  ideas  with  Lilith,  and 
as  she  came  in  he  turned  round  at  once,  and  came 
forward  to  greet  her  with  a  frank  and  manly  modesty 
which  put  her  instantaneously  at  her  ease. 

"  Miss  Dysart,''  he  said,  "  I  have  come  to  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  letter,  in  my  own 
name  and  in  Lilith's."  His  voice  faltered  on  the  last 
word,  and  she  answered  warmly,  "  I  am  so  glad,  so 
thankful  that  you  have  returned  home ! "  They 
sat  down,  and  then  she  had  time  to  note  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance;  he 
was  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  there 
were  dark  lines  now  under  the  large  eyes  that  used 


always  to  seem  so  full  of  joyous  light,  while  the 
beautiful  sunny  face  she  remembered  was  pale  and 
haggard  now,  but  his  once  bold  and  reckless  expres- 
sion had  given  way  to  a  look  of  earnest  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  the  scornful  curve  was  gone  from  the  calm 
mournful  lips ;  all  the  sparkling  gaiety,  which  had 
been  one  of  his  chief  fascinations,  too,  had  vsniahed, 
and  there  was  a  quiet  humility  in  his  manner  which 
seemed  to  her  very  touching. 

**  My  dear  father  and  WU.  are  coming  to  see  yoa 
presently,"  he  said ;  "-but,  Miss  Dysart,  I  was  Toy 
anxious  to  meet  you  first  alone ;  there  was  so  much 
I  wished  to  say  to  you.  Your  letter  has  been  to  me 
like  a  message  from  the  paradise  of  God,  and  1 
cannot  find  words  to  express  how  grateful  I  am  to 
you  for  having  written  it." 

"  You  must  not  think  of  me  in  the  matter  at  aU," 
said  Una;  "  that  letter  really  came  to  you  from  her 
who  alone  had  a  right  to  say  to  you  all  that  in  her 
name  I  ventured  to  repeat." 

"  Yes ;  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  wish  to 
tell  you  what  those  words  have  done  for  me ;  it  is  a 
foolish  fancy  doubtless,  but  I  feel  as  if  when  it  is  told 
to  you  she  too  will  learn  it  and  r^oice ;  it  almost 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  might  be  able  to  catch  some  echo 
of  her  accents  from  your  voice,  since  you  weretite 
last  t6  hear  her  tones  on  earth  before  she  went  to 
add  them  to  the  angels'  songs,  and  indeed  there  may 
be  some  word  she  said  that  night  which  you  bare 
omitted  in  your  letter." 

**  I  think  not,  for  I  wrote  down  all  I  oould  remember 
the  very  next  morning,  and  I  sent  you  the  record  just 
as  it  was,"  said  Una;  '*  but  you  know  dear  Lilith's 
departure  was  startlingly  sudden;  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  a  supernatural  strength  had  been  given  her  till 
she  had  completed  her  task  in  speaking  to  me,  and 
the  moment  she  had  said  all  that  was  needf  ol,  she 
was  caught  away  as  swiftly  as  if  the  fiery  chariot  bad 
been  waiting  for  her  as  it  did  for  Elijah." 

"  No  doubt  her  Master  would  not  keep  her  back 
from  heavenly  joy  a  moment  more  than  could  be 
helped,  but  I  shaU  never  cease  to  thank  Him  for 
having  sent  you  to  her  that  you  might  be  her  ioter- 
preter  to  me." 

"  And  I  too  have  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  that 
I  was  allowed  to  see  her,"  said  Una,  "  for  she  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  errors  of  my  own  life  with  wonderfal 
power." 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  late,"  said  Kupert,  ''that 
she  was  really  one  of  God's  own  messengers,  whom 
He  merely  lent  a  little  while  to  this  world  that  she 
might  work  out  His  purposes  of  mercy,  and  th«» 
when  she  had  done  His  bidding  He  stnughtway  dre* 
her  back  within  the  pearly  gates,  before  the  dust  of 
earth  had  time  to  soil  her  snow-white  garments.  Too 
can  hardly  imagine.  Miss  Dysart,  in  how  Btrang*  » 
manner  she  has  influenced  my  life,  from  the  ^ 
moment  I  saw  her.    It  was  by  no  overt  act  of  b«r 


own ;  she  never  said  a  word  of  reproof  to  me  "» 
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•The  reins  drop  idly  from  her  hands, 
And  they  are  musing -ho  and  she." 
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the  time  I  knew  her;  nor  did  ahe  erer  try  te  teaoh  me 

her  religion;  bat  it  was  impoesible  for  me  not  to  see 

that  it  was  simply  her  vexy  life ;  it  shone  through  her 

transparent  uatnre  with  a  pore  and  steady  light  that 

illumined  all  the  way  around  her  as  she  went  upward 

with  her  flying  feet  on  the  steep  ascent  to  heaven;  I 

saw  it,  I  felt  it,  and  I  rebelled  against  it  with  iill  my 

power ;   but  it  was  an  everlasting  witness  for  her 

Ood  to  my  erring  soul,  from  which  I  could  not  escape, 

for  I  loved  her  so  intensely  that  I  was  literally  unable 

to  give  her  up,  though  I  knew  her  whole  being  was 

animated  by  the  influence  I  dreaded  most.    My  one 

hope  always  was  that  if  only  I  could  make  her  my 

wife,  I  should  soon  be  able  to  coerce  her — tender, 

loving,  and  obedient  as  she  was  sure  to  be— into 

flinging    aside    the    faith  which  would  have  ever 

stood  as  a  barrier  between  us." 

When  he  said  this  Una  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
question  on  her  lips,  which  she  checked  before  she 
uttered  it ;  Bupert  saw  her  movement. 

"  Say  what  you  will,  Ifiss  Dysart;  no  reference 
to  the  past  can  hurt  me  now,  for  I  feel  as  totally 
changed  from  what  I  was  then  as  if  I  had  died 
when  Lilith  did,  and  risen  again  to  a  new  and  purer 
state  of  existence." 

«'  I  only  felt  the  wish  to  ask,"  said  Una,  ''whether 
yon  had  in  those  days  actually  adopted  sceptical 
opixiions." 

"  Only  in  the  sense  described  by  our  Lord  Christ 
when  He  said  that  men  would  not  come  to  the  light 
because  their  deeds  were  evil ;  I  had  never  examined 
the  snlject  inteUectnally,  but  I  was  resolved  that 
pleasure  and  self-gratiflcation  should  be  my  only 
gods,  and  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  the  pure 
faith  which  warred  against  them  was  a  delusion.  I 
would  not  look  at  the  question  or  think  of  it  as 
regarded  myself,  and  I  chose  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  persons  professing  Christianity  were  in- 
sincere, and  the  remainder,  like  Lilith,  deceived  by  so 
unsubstantial  a  dream,  that  it  would  at  once  dissolve 
in  their  grasp  so  soon  as  it  came  between  them  and 
their  happiness.  It  was  this  hope  that  made  me 
commit  the  crime  whereby  I  disgraced  myself  so 
deeply,"  and  he  reddened  painfully  as  he  spoke.  "I 
thought  that  if  I  could  hurry  on  our  marriage  by  this 
f  aolt,  and  then  make  her  cognisant  of  it,  she  would 


become  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  my  error,  and 
would  abandon  for  ever  the  laws  of  her  immaculate 
righteousness." 

"  How  little  you  knew  her ! "  said  Una. 

"True,"  he  replied,  "I  only  knew  her  love,  which 
seemed  to  me  strong  enough  to  conquer  every  other 
feeling  in  her  heart." 

"Love  strong  as  death,"  said  Una,  in  a  low  voice; 
"but  a  living  faith  in  Christ  is  stronger  still." 

"Yes,  so  my  darling  has  proved,"  he  said;  "but 
when  I  left  her  that  day  by  the  river-side,  it  was 
with  the  full  conviction  that  if  I  absented  myself  for 
a  time,  she  would  so  sufTer  in  the  separation  that  as 
soon  as  she  was  of  an  age  to  defy  her  brother's 
authority,  she  would  fling  her  religious  scruples  to 
the  winds,  and  bid  me  come  back  to  claim  her  as 
my  wife.  I  lived  in  this  hope  a  reckless  ungodly  life, 
and  as  I  never  heard  from  home  I  knew  nothing  of 
her  illness  whatever,  till  the  news  of  her  death  came 
upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt;  and  then  when  you 
sent  me  the  history  of  her  last  hours,  it  was  to  me 
an  absolute  revelation  from  heaven.  My  remorse 
and  terror  were,  however,  so  great,  that  I  think 
they  would  almost  have  killed  me  if  Traffbrd  had 
not  been  with  me  then,  for  I  felt  that  I  was  Lilith's 
murderer,  and  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  the 
righteous  God  could  ever  pardon  me;  but  that 
good  and  wise  man  showed  me  how  deep  answers  to 
deep,  and  uttermost  sin  is  met  by  uttermost  mercy- 
He  raised  me  with  a  strong  hand  out  of  my  gulf  of 
misery,  and  now  he  has  set  my  feet  on  a  new 
straight  path,  wherein  I  hope  to  walk  unswerving 
to  the  end." 

"I  am  sure  you  will^"  said  Una,  "and,"  she  con- 
tinued, smiling,  "dear  Lilith  will  be  to  you  what 
Beatrice  was  to  Dante; "  but  she  could  not  add  more, 
for  at  that  moment  the  door-bell  rang,  and  little 
Wil.,  rushing  impetuously  into  the  room,  flung  her 
arms  round  her  friend's  neck,  sobbing  with  delight; 
the  squire  followed  almost  as  quickly,  and  clasped 
Una's  hands  in  both  his  own,  while  he  prayed  God  to 
bless  her  for  ever  and  ever,  since  it  was  to  her  they 
owed  the  happy  return  of  their  dear  lost  Supert, 
and  the  restored  peace  and  comfort  of  the  home  his 
absence  had  made  desolate. 

{To  be  eohtinved,) 


OLD  HERO'S  MISTRESS 
NEE-DEEP  in  ferns  old  Hero  stands. 


He  knows  his  Uttle  lady's  tree ; 
The  reins  drop  idly  from  her  hands. 
And  they  are  musing — ^he  and  she. 

She,  of  a  happy  moming-tide, 

When  down  along  that  selfsame  glade 
She  and  another,  side  by  side. 

Bode  merrily  through  sun  and  shade. 


How  life  had  never  dawned  till  then. 
How  earth  tiU  then  had  ne'er  been  gay. 

And  how  the  wonted  ways  of  men 
Seemed  brighter,  nobler,  from  that  day. 

And  Hero  muses  of  her  sire— 
His  mastez^-how  he  loved  him  irell ; 

And  how  through  battle-smoke  and  flre. 
He  bore  him,  fighting  till  he  fell. 
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He  longs  to  feel  him  grasp  the  rein. 
To  hear  his  clank  and  cheery  call ; 

To  bear  him  to  the  fight  again, 
And  nobly  there  beneath  him  fall. 

And  what  of  her — his  master's  child  ? 

She  only  makes  his  old  days  bright. 
With  pretty  ways,  so  arch,  so  wild. 

With  fond  caress  and  lamghter  light. 

Lo !  where  she  sits  amid  the  shade. 
The  leaves  bend  down  to  kiss  her  face — 


A  very  sunbeam  earthward  strayed 
To  light  and  bless  the  woodland  place. 

The  winds  are  glad  her  sweet  hat  lies 

Soft  cradled  by  her  fingers  fair. 
Because  they  now  may  see  her  eyes. 

And  move  amid  her  sanny  hair. 

Oh,  bold  must  he  who  wins  her  be, 
And  gentle,  oonrteoos,  good,  as  bold. 

For  Hero  says — good  judge  is  he — 
That  she  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 

FSBDBBICir  E.  WSATHBBLT,  M.A. 


COMFORTABLE    WORDS.— IX. 

SHOKT  EEADINGS  FOR  THE  SICK  IIOOM:      BY  THE  KEV.  GORDON  CALTHROP,  M.A.,  VIGAR  OP  ST.  AUOUSTIKE'S, 
HIGHBURY;  AKD   SELECT  PREACHER  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CAKBRIDGB. 

"  Let  OS  nm  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  tis,  looking  unto  JesoB."— Hxb.  zii.  1, 2. 


&HE  Christian  disciple  has  a  race  to 
run,  and  that  race  is  to  be  run  in  a 
particular  way — these  are  the  two 
leading  ideas  of  the  passage  before 
ns.  Let  us  consider  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur. 

"  A  race !"  When  the  writer  penned  the  word, 
what  he  saw  in  imagination  was  the  crowd  of 
young  men  standing  at  the  starting-post ;  then,  at 
the  giving  of  a  signal,  darting  forward  at  full 
speed ;  then  the  group  breaking  up  into  fragments, 
as  superior  swiftness  or  superior  training  asserted 
itself;  and  then  the  one  figure,  dusty  and  breath- 
less, clutching  the  prize,  and  hailed  victor  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude.  The  image,  then, 
suggests  effort,  striving,  anxiety,  perhaps  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  it  is  meant  to  do  so.  There  is  a  side  to 
the  Christian  life  which  is  wholly  one  of  calm 
enjoyment.  Its  characteristic  is  peace;  its  ele- 
ment is  communion  with  GK)d.  The  human  spirit 
comes  into  contact  with  the  Divine,  and  is  filled 
with  happiness.  But  there  is  also  another  side. 
In  this  world  of  sin — of  sin  within  us  and  with- 
out us — the  energy  of  the  soul  must  bo  put  forth 
in  watchfulness  and  endurance,  in  self-recollection 
and  self-admonition,  in  earnest  taking-up  of  the 
cross  to  follow  Christ ;  and  it  is  this  aspect  of  the 
Christian  life  to  which  the  image  of  the  race 
directs  our  mind.  Something  corresponding  to 
the  runner's  strain  of  muscle,  and  something 
corresponding  to  his  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
effort  he  is  making,  must  be  found  in  the  expe- 
rience of  every  one  who  is  truly,  follewing  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Yes !  but  for  our  comfort  we  are  informed  that 
the  race  is  one  that  has  been  "set  before  us." 
There  is,  of  course,  no  hint  here  of  a  hard  fatalism, 
of  an  unloving  and  unthankful  submission  to  the 
snperior  power  of  God.    It  is  possible  for  us  to  say 


in  our  trouble, "  This  race  of  pain  and  suffering 
is  indeed  '  set  before  me.'  I  know  that  I  must  nm 
the  race,  and  run  it  to  the  end.  I  cannot  help 
myself,  (rod  is  stronger  than  I  am.  For  some 
reason  or  other.  He  chooses  to  put  down  the 
iron  heel  of  His  power  upon  me.  I  may  writhe 
like  a  crushed  worm,  but  it  is  of  no  use  complain- 
ing. That  will  not  mend  matters.  I  must  just 
bear  it  as  well  as  I  can."  How  natural  this 
language  is  we  all  of  ns  know.  But  it  is  not  sug- 
gested by  the  passage  we  are  considering.  Far 
different  is  the  feeling  which  the  word  of  God 
would  encourage.  When  the  sacred  writer  speaks 
of  ''  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,"  he  thereby 
reminds  the  suffering  disciple  that  not  chance  or 
caprice  has  decided  and  arranged  the  circnmstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.  It  may  seem  to  him  an 
accident  that  has  befallen;  but  it  is  not  so.  A 
father's  love  and  a  father's  wisdom  have  been  oon- 
cemed  in  the  matter.  The  great  Master  of  the 
Christian  life-course  has  appointed,  with  unerring 
skill  and  tenderness,  both  the  length  and  the 
character  of  the  race  that  is  to  be  run.  Some  die 
in  infancy,  others  in' youth;  others  advance  to 
maturity,  and  others,  again,  to  old  age;  and  some- 
times it  seems  to  as  strange  that  the  young  and 
the  vigorous  should  be  taken,  whilst  tie  old  and 
decrepid  and  apparently  useless,  are  left.  Bat 
there  is  no  mistake ;  the  life-course  is  neither  too 
long  nor  too  short.  It  is  exactly  right  in  ita 
dimensions.  The  old  man  does  not  live  a  moment 
over  the  proper  time;  nor  are  the  young  removed 
a  moment  too  soon.  And  very  different  are  our 
lives  as  to  the  character  of  them.  What  a  heavy 
load  of  sorrow  seems  to  be  bound  upon  some, 
whilst  others  go  <jomi)aratively  ftee !  This  man  is 
crippled  by  narrowness  of  circumstances ;  that  man 
is  in  affluence.  Here  we  see  robust  healthy  firame ; 
and  there  the  paDid  look  and  attenuated  limlw  and 
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drawn  wasted  features,  that  tell  of  an  existence 
spent  in  disease  and  pain.  How  different  is  one 
race,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  another !  Yet,  what- 
ever our  course  be,  it  is  "  set  before  us."  It  is  the 
best,  because  our  Father  in  heaven  has  ordered  it; 
and  He  knoweth  our  frame,  and  our  needs ;  and  His 
wisdom  is  infinite,  and  His  compassions  fail  not. 

Our  subject  suggests,  in  the  next  place,  the 
manner  in  which  the  race  is  to  be  run.  With 
patience ;  and  with  looking  unto  Jesus.  That  the 
two  are  closely  connected  together  in  spiritual 
experience  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The 
patience  will  soon  fail  if  the  practice  of  looking  to 
Jesus  be  abandoned.  But  what  is  "  looking  unto 
Jesus  P"  The  runner  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  goal. 
There  is  the  prize  for  which  he  is  striving !  He 
does  not  allow  his  attention  to  be  diverted  for  a 
single  instant;  for,  if  he  turns  his  head  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  his  pace  will  slacken,  and 
his  rivals  spring  out  before  him.  Thus  the  Chris- 
tian disciple  keeps  his  gaze  intently  fixed  upon 
the  person  of  the  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ  fills  the 
field  of  his  mental  vision.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
meant  that  he  is  always  engaged  in  making  Jesus 
Christ  an  object  of  thought.  But  he  does  not  turn 
aioay  from  the  Saviour.  His  face  is  set  in  one 
direction.  The  looking  implies  dependence;  for 
from  Christ  alone  does  he  expect  the  help  of  which 
he  stands  in  need.  It  implies  imitation ;  for  the 
spiritual  gaze  transforms.     The  devout,  loving 


contemplation  of  the  Saviour  makes  His  people 
acquire  a  resemblance  to  Him.  It  isiplies  com- 
panionship; for  the  heart  of  the  true  disciple 
reaches  out  after  fellowship  with  the  Divine 
Master,  and  the  man  naturally  and  instinctively 
turns  to  the  object  of  his  adoration  and  his  love. 
Eunning  thus,  he  runs  *'  with  patience."  That 
patience — ^perhaps  endurance  is  the  better  word — 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  Christian's  career. 
Not  the  impulsive  man,  who  does  things  by  fits 
and  starts,  is  the  man  who  succeeds,  but  the  man 
who  sets  a  great  object  before  him,  who  steadily 
pursues  it,  whatever  his  difiiculties  and  discourage- 
ments may  be.  The  race  must  be  run  to  the  last. 
The  burden  must  not  be  thrown  ofi*,  but  borne 
throughout.  The  struggle  must  be  maintained 
until  the  prize  is  won.  Does  this  seem  a  hard 
saying P  Sometimes  it  does.  "Am  I  never  to 
relax?"  says  the  afflicted  soul.  "May  I  never  turn 
aside  and  get  rest?  Must  I  be  always  pressing 
on  thus,  straining  and  panting,  towards  the  goal  ?  " 
Ah !  when  we  remember  what  some  people  have  to 
suffer,  and  how  long  they  have  to  suffer,  this  saying 
about  patient  endurance  even  unto  the  end  might 
seem  a  hard  one,  almost  an  unfeeling  one,  were  it 
not  that  just  to  tliese  especially  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows manifests  Himself  in  all  the  tenderness  of 
His  love,  and  that  just  to  these  especially  the 
greatest  supplies  are  ever  vouchsafed  of  consoling 
and  sustaining  grace. 


THE   WILD  WOLF'S   BARK. 


PAET  I.       r 
W,  little  Nora,  if  you  wish  to  gathor 
flowers,  there's  a  fine  field  of  daisies." 

"Oh  yes,  Harry,  I  should  like  it 
very  much ;  but  won't  you  come  with 
meP" 

"  No ;  Leonard  and  I  will  keep  to  the  road ;  we 
don't  care  for  daisies.  Ton  needn't  be  afraid,  for 
there  ore  only  a  few  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  field. 
Here,  I'll  lift  you  across  the  drain;  now  climb  the 
bank,  and  you're  all  right.  We'll  come  back  for 
you  soon.'* 

Harry  waited  a  few  moments,  until  he  saw  his 
little  sister  seated  on  the  ground  and  busily  emgtiged. 
gathering  flowers,  then  rejoined  hia  brother,  who 
waited  for  him  rather  impatiently. 

'•Come  on,  Horry,"  he  said,  "we're  losing  our 
precious  time ;  I  see  the  boys  at  play  already,  and 
you  know  we  mustn't  leave  the  little  one  alone  too 
lo«ng,  we  were  told  to  take  care  of  her." 

"Oh,   there's    nothing    to   happen  her  here,   so 
make  your  mind  easy!  she'll  amuse  herself  very  well 
for  half  an  hour  among  the  daisies  and  lambs." 
The  two  brothers  then  hastened  to  a  farm*yard  at 


a  little  distance,  where  some  rough  boys  were  play- 
ing a  game  of  ball.  Time  passed  more  rapidly  than 
they  supposed,  and  the  half-hour  had  fully  elapsed, 
when  some  men  rushed  into  the  yard  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  "Did  the  wolf  turn  in  here?" 
they  asked,  "or  does  any  one  know  which  way  he 
took?  We  missed  him  at  the  foot  of  the  hill!"  No 
one  being  able  to  give  any  information,  they  set  off 
again  without  delay. 

'*  What  can  it  be  all  about  ?  "  said  Harry,  "  there 
ore  surely  no  wolves  in  this  country !" 

"  Is  it  possible  you  have  not  heard,"  answered  the 
farmer,  "that  one  has  lately  escaped  from  the 
Zoological  Gardens  ?  Why,  it  is  the  talk  of  the  whole 
country  round.  He  has  killed  several  sheep  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  the  men  are  out  hunting  after 
him  all  day.  He  passed  though  some  of  my  fields 
not  half  an  hour  ago,  and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to 
find  that  he  has  devoured  one  of  my  best  lambs." 

Harry  and  his  brother  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay,  "Oh,  do  teU  us,"  they  cried,  "was  he  in 
that  field  all  covered  with  daisies,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  for  we  le^t  our  little  sister  there  ?  " 

"  He  was,  indeed,  that's  where  the  lambs  are.  Come 
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on  quiokly,  and  let  us  see  if  she's  saie — for  if  the  wolf 
caught  sight  of  her,  she  has  a  bad  chance,  poor  child." 

Not  another  word  passed  till  they  arriyed  at  the 
place.  With  a  heating  heart  Harry  sprang  over  the 
ditchj  which  he  had  lifted  Nora  across  so  short  a 
time  before,  and  gazed  anxiously  round,  but  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  farmer  obserred  that 
all  his  sheep  and  lambs  were  huddled  together  in 
one  comer  of  the  field,  looking  very  much  frightened; 
and  Leonard  discovered  a  little  heap  of  gathered 
flowers  on  the  grass,  flung  as  if  in  haste  from  the 
child's  lap.  At  a  short  distance  further  on,  a  dump 
of  daisies  attracted  his  attention.  Ah  I  they  were 
more  than  "  red  tipped*"  they  were  covered  with  yet 
nndried  blood,  the  grass,  too,  was  stained  in  several 
spots.  And  these  were  all  the  traces  to  be  found 
of  the  wolfs  visit.  Harry  and  Leonard  searched 
wildly  through  the  adjoining  flelds,  tiying  to  "hope 
against  hope,"  whilst  the  farmer  made  inquiries  at 
the  neighbouring  cottages,  but  no  tidings  could 
be  obtained  of  the  misBing  child.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  go  home  and  communicate  the  sad 
tidings  to  their  parents  i  it  was  a  heavy  task,  but 
their  father  would  know  what  further  steps  should 
be  taken,  and  the  less  delay  the  better.  On  reach- 
ing the  hall  door  they  were  met  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants. "Take  care  not  to  make  any  noise,  young 
gentlemen,*'  she  said,  "  for  the  mistress  is  very  ill." 

"HI!"  they  repeated,  "has  she  then  already 
heard  what  has  hapi>ened  ?  " 

"Is  it  abotit  poor  little  Mks  Nora?  oh,  yes!  she 
knows  all,  we  couldn't  keep  it  from  her.  She  was 
bad  enough  before,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  that 
made  her  ten  times  worse ;  but  I  can't  wait  to  talk 
now,  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"  Stop  a  moment.    Where  is  papa  P** 

"  He's  with  the  mistress,  and  can't  bo  disturbed. 
The  best  thing  for  you  la  -to  take  your  supper  and 
go  quietly  to  bed." 

The  boys  could  n6t  eat,  neither  could  they  sleep. 
Long  they  sat  at  the  window  in  their  room,  some- 
times silent,  sometimes  consulting  over  the  future. 
"Perhaps  mamma  will  die  too,"  said  Leonard,  "and 
it  will  be  all  our  doing.  I  don't  see  the  use  of 
speaking  to  papa  in  the  morning,  when  he  kn&ws 
everything  already,  and  of  course  has  done  his  best 
about  poor  Nora.    Let  us  go  away." 

"I  was  just  thinking  the  saime,"  replied  Harry, 
"none  of  them  will  ever  bo  able  to  bear  the  sight  of 
us  again.     But  where  shall  we  go?*' 

"  No  matter,  anywhere  out  of  this." 

Silently  they  descended  the  stairs.  The  hall  door 
was  locked,  but,  cautiously  opening  the  shutters  of 
the  study  window,  they  raised  the  sash,  and  easily 
dropped  down  to  tiue  grass-plot  beneath.  As  fast  as 
their  trembHng  Umbs  would  permit  they  crossed  the 
lawn,  and  soon  reaiehed  the  planted  hiU  beyond. 
The  moon  shone  brightly,  but  the  shadows  looked 
tall  and  dark,  and  as  the  boys  stopped  to  take 


breath  after  their  long  run,  a  strange  sensation  o{ 
awe  crept  over  them.  There  was  a  weird  stiUness 
about  the  whole  scenjd,  and  no  human  dwelling  atood 
in  sight ;  however,  they  determined  to  take  oonrage, 
and  get  on  as  far  as  possible  while  the  light  J&sted. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  sharp  bark  was  heard  in  tbe 
distance.  Harry  started  and  looked  timidly  ronnd, 
but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

"Leonard,"  he  said,  in  a  frightened  wbisper, 
"don't  wolves  bark?" 

"Yes,  so  the  adventure  books  say,  but  that 
sounded  more  like  a  dog." 

"  How  can  you  tell?  I  dare  say  they're  much  alike. 
It  might,  be  the  wolf,  and  then  what  should  we  do  ?" 

"  Get  up  a  tree,  of  course,  thaf  s  what  they  alwayi 
do  in  books.  Wolves,  you  know,  can't  climb;  so  we 
should  be  safe  if  there  were  a  whole  pack  round  qb." 

Again  there  was  another  bark,  and  nearer  this 
time.  The  startled  boys  cast  a  hasty  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound ;  surely  some  olject  moved  in 
and  out  amongst  the  tall  shadows  of  the  trees.  "  I 
can  see  an  animal  plfdnly,"  whi3x>ered  Harry,  "just 
crossing  that  space  of  moonlight.  It  it  rod  too. 
Oh,  Leonard,  there  can  be  no  doubtr-it  if  the  wolf  I 
Let  us  run  to  the  nearest  trees  '^  oar  otOy  ohance." 
{To  be  conebidicL) 


"THE    QUITEK'V  BIBLE    OlABfi. 

818.  Show  from  the  book  of  Gton^^  that  the 
ancient  Jewish  mode  of  sepulture  by  ibfilBfin^  in  a 
cave  was  not  the  only  one  in  use. 

319.  Give  the  flrst  three  ocoas]iDUAJQtiirln<!l>  thd 
Saviour  rebuked  the  Jews  for  tiieir  wii 

820.  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  thei 
Paul  was  on  one  occasion  the  .gu^flt ' 
which  of  his  Epistles  does  jtile.  i^oflUc^j 
allude  to  him  ? 

321 »  Aooonnt  for  the  sOence-.of 
and  Luke  respecting  the  raising  oC  J 

822.  "Ye  hypocrites,"  said  oux 
sciibes  and  Pharisees,  ''well  did 
of  you,  saying.  This  people  dxaweyt  jQigilt*vito  me 
with  their  mouth,  l>ut  their  heart  is  lB)^]:fpam  me." 
Give  a  similar  passage  from-SsekieL    .    r  *' 

323.  Who  utter^th^  words:  "Why^nd^agrMsye 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  that  y^.fsaimotproe- 
per?  beoailse  ye  have  forsaken  the  Lord;  S^  ha&  alw 
forsaken  you?"  ^    . 


AK8WEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  OK  FAGE   720. 

305.  One  only.     See  Lev.  xvi  29 ;  Numb.  xxix.  7. 

306.  Acts  ii.  3,  4. 

307.  (1)  The  altar  of  incense;  (2)  the  table  of 
shewbread;  and  (3)  the  golden  cwMftoptjck.  ^ 
Heb.  ix.  2. 

308.  See  Hark  iz.  31,  32. 

309.  (1)  Tho  Sabbath  (2)  dscumoisioB^  and  (S) 
the  Passover. 
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{Drutim  by  M.  Ellbn  Edwards.) 

JESSIE. 


I O  me  all  beauty  of  the  rape 
Was  in  the  beauty  of  her  face ; 
And  brightest  gold  would  ill  compare 
With  brightness  of  her  golden  hair  ! 

VOL.   IX. 


Sweet  as  the  blue  of  summer  skiea, 
The  rare  blue  of  her  roguish  eyes ; 
Sweet  as  a  rosebud  from  the  south, 
The  marvel  of  her  perfect  mouth  I 

i68 
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And  words  of  wonderment  were  weak. 
Of  all  her  winning  ways  to  speak> 
Wliose  gracionsness  had  fairer  grace 
Than  all  the  fairness  of  her  face ! 

Alas  !  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
Her  footstep  light  upon  the  floor. 
And  that  my  lips  must  sadly  miss 
The  touch  of  her  caressing  kiss ! 

il. 

Dead  ashee  dropping  from  the  fire. 
And  dead  leaves  dropping  in  the  lane ; 

And  in  my  heart  the  dead  desire 
For  summer  days  to  shine  again — 
Since  bitter  loss  brings  bitter  pain ! 

The  fire  dies  in  the  dismal  grate ; 

The  short  day  ends  in  longer  night ; 
3fly  heart  aches  with  its  leaden  weight ; 

Long  grief  succeeds  my  short  delight ; 

And  her  sweet  face  is  cold  and  white  ! 

The  faded  flowers  are  lying  low ; 
The  sweet  flower  of  my  life  is  shed ; 


Through  days  of  weariness  and  woe. 
My  heart  will  sorrow  for  the  dead— 
Befosing  to  be  comforted  I 

IIL 
In  dreams^  in  dreams,  I  see  again 

A  sweet  face  seen  in  former  years. 
But  with  no  pang  of  sudden  pain 

Or  flow  of  unavailing  tears  I 

In  dreams,  in  dreams,  she  runs  to  me. 
With  laughing  lips  and  eager  eyes, 

"Whose  little  grave  I  often  see. 

Grown  green  with  many  summer  skies! 

In  dreams,  in  dreams,  I  hear  her  fleet 
Familiar  step  upon  the  floor. 

Who  paces  now,  with  infant  feet^ 
The  golden  pavement  evermore ! 

In  dreams,  in  dreams,  with  rapid  flight, 
I  rise  above  each  fading  star. 

And  see  her  in  those  halls  of  light. 
Where  many  little  children  are ! 

J.  B.  Eastwood. 


THE     DEATH    OF    MOSES.— I. 

BY  TU15  RirV.  C.  J.  ELMOTT,  M.A.,  VICAR  OP  WINKTIELD,  BERKS;   HON.   CANON   OF  CHRIST   CHURCir,  OXFORD, 


I  HE  most  remarkable  events  which 
have  occurred  in  the  world's  history 
are  associated  with  some  of  its  **  high 
places."  It  was  from  the  heights  of 
Sinai  that  the  law  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments was  proclaimed,  amidst  thunders,  and 
lightnings,  and  tempest.  It  was  from  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Galilee  that  the  new  law  of  love 
went  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  Incarnate  Be- 
deemer.  It  was  upon  one  of  the  mountains  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  that  the  typical  Isaac  was  laid 
upon  the  altar  which  Abraham  had  built.  It  was 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  same  land  (as 
some  think  upon*the  same  spot)  that  the  lamb 
which  God  had  Himself  provided  was  offered  as 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Again,  as  it  was  on  *'  the  mountain  of  God,"  i.e,t 
on  Mount  Sinai,  that}  the  voice  was  heard  by  Moses 
proceeding  from  the  burning  bush,  and  as^  it  was 
on  the  heights  of  Carmel  that  the  fire  was  seen  to 
descend  on  the  altar  which  Elijah  reared,  so  was 
it  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  that  those  two 
great  representatives  of  the  older  dispensations 
again  appeared,  when  the  fulness  of  the  times  had 
come,  and  when  He  of  whom — the  one  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  mediatorial  office  on  earth,  and  the 
other  by  his  miraculous  departure  from  it — "were 
conspicuous  types,  was  attested  by  the  voice  from 
heaven. 


The  third  and  last  of  the  three  eventful  periods 
of  forty  years  into  which  the  life  of  Moses  was 
divided  seems  to  have  expired  whilst  the  children 
of  Israel  were  yet  encamped  in  the  valley  over 
against  Beth-peor,  ready  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  which  God  had  promised  that  He  would 
give  to  their  fathers.  Many  and  strange  were 
the  vicissitudes  which  the  great  lawgiver  had  ex- 
perienced, from  the  day  when  he  was  rescued  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
up  to  the  day  on  which,  having  completed  bis 
120th  year,  he  announced  to  the  Israelites  his 
own  exclusion  from  the  land  of  promise,  and  he 
encouraged  Joshua  and  the  people  committed  to 
his  leadership  to  enter  into  it  and  to  possess  it. 

In  a  very  marvellous  manner  had  Moses  been 
prepared,  first  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  after- 
wards in  the  solitudes  of  Sinai,  for  the  work 
to  which  he  was  called.  By  a  long  course  of 
trial  the  natural  impatience  of  his  tcmprt-  was 
subdued,  and  he  was  taught  the  lesson— so  nccdfal 
to  be  attained,  and  yet  so  hard  to  bo  learned— that 
God's  servants  must  not  only  be  willing  to  do 
God's  work,  but  that  they  must  bo  willing  to  do  it 
in  the  manner  which  God  approves,  and  in  the  way 
which  God's  providence  points  out.  Again  and 
again,  as  we  follow  the  eventful  annals  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  we  pause  to  admire 
the  patience,  the  resolution,  and  the  self-renoncia- 
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tiozL  of  Moees.  As  at  the  first  he  had  been  willing 
to  resign  the  grandeur  of  a  coort  for  a  share  in 
tho  reproach  of  Qod's  people,  bo,  thronghont  the 
whole  of  his  after  coarse,  we  are  struck  by  the 
spirit  of  self-surrender  which  he  breathed  in  all 
his  words  and  actions.  At  Sinai  he  prayed  that 
his  own  name  might  be  blotted  out  of  the  Lord^s 
book  (it  may  be  of  the  book  of  those  who  should 
enter  the  land  of  promise),  if  only  the  sin  of  his 
people  might  be  pardoned.  In  the  desert,  when 
Joshua  would  have  had  the  voices  of  Eldad  and 
Medad  silenced,  Moses  would  have  had  all  the 
Lord's  people  prophets. 

But  just  as  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
aud  Job,  whose  patience  has  been  left  on  perpetual 
record,  failed  in  the  exercise  of  those  very  graces 
for  which,  they  were  most  conspicuous,  so  Moses, 
who  was  otherwise  so  remarkable  for  his  meekness, 
his  endurance,  and  his  self-controlt  was  at  length 
provoked  to  speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips ;  and 
on  the  second  occasion  of  the  miracnloas  supply 
of  water,  viz.,  that  at  Kadesh,  he  was  not  only 
betrayed,  as  regards  his  tongue,  into  the  sins  of 
impatience  and  of  arrogance,  but  he  smote  the 
rock  twice,  when  he  had  been  commanded  only  to 
speak  to  it,  and  the  heavy  sentence  went  forth  from 
the  Lord,  both  against  himself  and  also  against 
Aaron,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  partaker  of  his 
sin,  **  Because  ye  believed  me  not,  to  sanctify  me 
in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  ye 
shall  not  bring  this  congregation  into  the  land 
which  I  have  given  them  "  (Num.  xz.  12). 

This  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  land  of 
promise^  thus  denounced  against  the  two  leaders 
of  the  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  equaUy 
implicated  in  the  transgression  of  the  Divine  com- 
mand, was  speedily  executed.  Shortly  after  the 
departure  from  Kadesh,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
forty  years'  wanderings  in  the  desert,  the  children 
of  Israel  came  unto  Mount  Hor.  On  the  top  of 
that  mountain  Aaron  was  divested,  in  obedience  to 
a  Divine  command,  of  his  sacerdotal  robes,  with 
which  Eleazar,  the  eldest  of  his  surviving  sons, 
was  invested ;  and,  in  the  very  same  chapter  which 
contains  the  record  of  the  transgression,  we  read 
that  "  Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  moont " 
(Num.  XX.  28). 

The  circumstances  attending  the  last  hours  of 
the  great  captain  and  lawgiver  of  the  ho^ts  of 
Israel,  are  yet  more  remarkable ;  and  the  record 
of  his  departure  from  earth  is  fraught  with  many 
lessons  of  deepest  interest  and  instruction.  In 
obedience  to  God's  command,  Moses  ascended  the 
heights  of  one  of  that  chain  of  mountains  which 
overhang  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  on  which 
Balaam,  the  unrighteous  prophet,  had  recently 
stood,  and  from  which  his  unwilling  lips  had 
pronounced  blessings  on  the  people  whom  he  had 
hcea  sun^moned   to   curse.     How  earnestly  the 


heart  of  Moses  was  set  upon  the  fall  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  to  which  his  life  had  been  con- 
secrated, appears  from  the  prayer  contained  in 
Deuteronomy  iii.  25:  "I  pray  thee,  let  me  go 
over,  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  ^ 
that  goodly  mountain  {Le„  as  it  should  seem,  the 
mountainous  district  of  Canaan  on  the  western 
side  of  tho  Jordan),  and  Lebanon.''  But,  as  he 
himself  records  the  answer  returned  to  his  petition, 
"  the  Lord  was  wroth  with  me  for  your  sakes,  and 
would  not  hear  me :  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me. 
Let  it  sufiBoe  thee ;  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this 
matter.  Get  thee  up  into  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and 
lift  up  thine  eyes  westward,  and  northward,  and 
southward,  and  eastward,  and  behold  it  with 
thine  eyes:  for  thou  shalt  not  go  over  this 
Jordan"(w.  26— 28). 

But  ere  the  sentence  was  executed — a  sentence, 
it  should  be  observed,  which  the  double  sin  both 
of  their  leaders  and  also  of  the  people  had  pro- 
voked— it  remained  that  Moses  should  utter  in  the 
ears  of  the  Israelites,  and  leave  on  perpetual 
record  for  those  who  should  eome  after,  the  solemn 
words  of  warning,  of  instruction,  and  ef  encourage- 
ment, which  are  contained  in  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy. And,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  eventful 
history  of  the  great  prophet  and  lawgiver,  there 
is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  evidence  which 
this  book  furnishes  of  the  single-hearted  and  un- 
shaken devotion  of  Moses  to  the  great  work  con- 
fided to  him,  as  to  a  servant  ''foithfal  hi  all  his 
house  " — "  for  a  testimony  of  those  things  which 
were  to  be  spoken  after." 

About  forty  days  seem  to  have  elapsed  previously 
to  the  death  of  Moses  from  the  time  that  the  first 
eommand  was  given  to  him,  as  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers  (xxviL  12X  and  agaJin  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  (iii.  27),  to  go  up  te  the 
summit  of  Mount  Abarim,  ood  to  behold  the  land 
of  promiae^  coupled  with  the  announcement  that 
he  shonld  not  go  over  the  Jordan,  but  that  having 
only  beheld  the  land  into  which  he  had  so  ardently 
desired  to  lead  his  people,  he  should  die  upon  the 
mountain.  Let  us  endeavour^  for  a  moment,  to 
realise  to  ourselves  the  imposing  scene,  so  briefly 
but  so  graphically  bought  before  us  in  the  namir 
tive  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

Although  on  the  day  en  which  the  words  re- 
corded in  Deut.  xsxi.  were  spoken,  the  aged  law- 
giver had  completed  the  last  of  the  three  great 
and  eventful  periods  of  his  life,  *'  his  eye,'*  we  read, 
"was  not  dim,"  neither  was  his  "natural  force 
abated "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  Moreovtsr,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  great  work  of  his  life — ^the  one 
all-absorbing  object  of  his  hopes  and  his  aspira- 
tions— ^was  not  yet  accomplished.  He  had  already 
endured  for  forty  years  the  repinings  and  the  re- 
bellions of  his  people.  He  had  suffered  with  them 
the  toils  and  privations  of  the  wilderness  life,  and 
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with  them  he  had  encountered  its  new  and  unseen 
dangers.  He  was  already,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  accomplishment  of  thsct  on  which  his 
whole  heart  was  so  intently  fixed.  The  prize  was 
already  in  view.  But  a  few  more  days  of  hope  and 
expectation,  and  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness, 
"  wherein  were  fiery  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and 
drought,  where  there  was  no  water,"  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey— a  land  wherein  his  people  were  to  eat 
bread  without  scarceness — "  a  land  whose  stones  are 
iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  they  were  to  dig  brass.'* 

Nor  was  this  the  only  consideration  which  might 
well  have  made  the  immediate  prospect  of  death  at 
such  a  moment  an  object  of  dismay  and  of  terror  to 
the  great  leader  of  Israel.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
marvellous  communication  made  to  Moses  on  the 
mountain  of  God — wherein,  as  our  Saviour  Himself 
declared,  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  was 
contained — it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  revelation  of  a  future  state,  made  to  the  most 
highly  favoured  of  God's  servants  under  the  older 
dispensation,  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  that 
which  is  now  made  to  us,  insomuch,  indeed,  that 
the  general  record  of  their  experience  is  briefly 
summed  up  by  the  Apostle  in  the  very  expressive 
words,  "  through  fear  of  death  they  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage." 

If  both  of  these  considerations  be  permitted  to 
exercise  their  due  influence  on  our  minds,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  few  portions  of  the  inspired  volume  which  are 
more  calculated,  not  only  to  excite  our  astonish- 
ment, but  also  to  suggest  to  our  minds  matter  of 
deep  and  profitable  meditation,  than  that  which 
records  the  manner  in  which  the  last  forty  days 
of  the  life  of  Moses  were  spent,  and  which  ends 
with  the  brief  recital  of  his  ascent  into  the 
mountain,  his  death,  and  his  burial. 

There  are  comparatively  but  few,  even  under  the 
higher  and  brighter  dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
who,  if  suddenly  surprised  by  the  summons  to 
**  set  their  house  in  order,*'  accompanied  by  the 
warning,  **  Thou  shalt  die  and  not  live,"  would 
not  be  so  absorbed  by  their  own  personal  hopes 
and  fears  that  they  would  have  little  time  or  dis- 
position to  warn  and  to  admonish  others. 

Now,  it  was  not  thus  with  the  great  leader  of 
IsraeL  Having  once  received  the  assurance  that 
the  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  earthly  Canaan 
was  one  which  was  irreversible — like  St.  Peter  in 
after  times,  when  warned,  by  the  same  voice,  of 
his  approaching  end— he  not  only  meekly  bowed 
beneath  the  rod,  but  he  addressed  himself,  with 
resolute  and  unabated  energy,  to  the  same  great 
work  to  which  he  had  consecrated  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  life ;  and  he  endeavoured,  during  the  last 
forty  days,  as  he  had  done  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life,  so  to  impress  the  minds  of  his 


hearers  with  the  solemn  truths  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  announce  to  them  from  heaven, 
that  they  might  be  able,  "  after  his  decease,"  to 
have  the  same  things  *'  always  in  remembrance." 

On  the  day  on  which  Moses  had  fully  set  before 
his  people  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  as  set  forth 
in  that  memorable  song  of  mercy  and  of  vengeance 
which  is  recorded  in  the  thirty-second  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  "  the  self-same  day,"  we  r«ui,  he 
received  the  command,  "  Get  thee  up  into  this 
mountain  Abarim,  unto  Mount  Nebo,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Jericho ;  and  be- 
hold the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  for  a  possession :  and  die  in  the 
mount  whither  thou  goest  up,  and  be  gathered 
unto  thy  people;  as  Aaron  thy  brother  died  in 
Mount  Hor,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people" 
(vv.  49,  50).  Having  pronounced  his  final  words  of 
blessing  on  the  people  who  have  the  eternal  God 
as  their  refuge  and  underneath  the  everlasting 
arms,  his  sight  appears  to  have  been  so  super- 
naturally  strengthened  that  he  was  enabled  to 
survey  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  of  Canaan, 
from  Dan  in  the  north  even  to  Zoar  in  the  south 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  1—3). 

His  appointed  work  was  now  done.  In  mercy, 
as  well  as  in  judgment — for  in  the  case  of  God's 
people  mercy  is  ever  mingled  with  judgment— this 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  was  summoned  to 
cease  from  hie  labours  and  to  enter  into  his  rest. 
No  human  eye  seems  to  have  witjiessed  the  final 
scene.  No  earthly  friend  on  whom  he  could  lean 
was  present  to  close  the  eyes  of  a  prophet  like 
unto  whom  no  other  afterwards  aroBe  in  Israel, 
until  the  advent  of  that  Greater  Prophet,  to 
whom  Moses,  by  type  and  by  prophecy,  had  borne 
such  conspicuous  witness. 

But  his  death  was  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Him 
whom  he  had  served  so  fiiithfully  in  life;  and 
though  no  man  knew  of  the  place  of  his  sepulchre, 
never  was  there  beheld  upon  earth  so  grand  a 
funeral.  "And  he  buried  him,"  we  read,  **  in  a 
valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor ; 
but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day." 

Inasmuch  as  God  has  Himself,  in  infinite  wisdom, 
concealed  from  human  eyes  the  history  of  Moses 
from  the  day  of  his  sepulture  in  the  lonely  valley 
over  against  Beth-peor  until  the  day  on  which, 
together  vrith  Elijah,  he  stood  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  and  there  held  converse  with  his 
Incarnate  Lord,  it  would  ill  behove  the  humble 
student  of  Scripture  to  endeavour,  with  rude 
hand,  to  rend  the  mysterious  veil 

But  surely,  there  is  a  flood  of  light  thrown  in 
upon  the  condition  of  the  faithful  after  death,  when 
we  read,  in  the  few  but  expressive  words  of  the  in- 
spired Evangelist,  "And,  behold,  there  talked  with 
Him  (i.e.,  with  Christ)  two  men,  which  were  Mosca 
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and  Elias :  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of 
His  decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jeru- 
salem" (St.  Luke  ix.  30,  31).  We  know  not, 
indeed,  what  bright  anticipations  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  may  have  been  given  to  Moses,  as  Grod 
Himself  disclosed  to  him  the  beauties  of  the  earthly 
Canaan.  It  may  be  that  in  that  eventfal  day  on 
which  he  stood  alone  with  his  Maker  on  the 
heights  of  Pisgah,  there  was  unfolded  before  his 
eyes  so  glorious  a  view  of  "  the  city  which  has  the 
foundations,"  that,  like  Abraham,  he  was  content 
to  relinquish  his  desire  of  entering  into  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  to  transfer  his 
ardent  aspirations  to  the  ''  rest  which  remains  for 
the  people  of  God."  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  next 
the  leader  of  Israel  is  brought  before  our  view,  it 
is  no  longer  as  one  who  was  disappointed  of  his 
desire,  seeing  that  it  was  on  one  of  those  goodly 
mountains  which  he  had  so  earnestly  longed  to 
behold  before  death,  that  we  find  him  standing 
and  holding  converse  with  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth  after  it.  «, 

The  earthly  Canaan,  as  we  are  so  frequently 
reminded  in  Scripture,  was  God*s  own  type  and 
representation  of  the  heavenly  rest.  Into  that  rest 
it  is  not  the  law,  but  Christ,  not  Moses,  but 
Joshua,  i,e.,  Jesus,  who  alone  can  bring  His  people. 
The  law,  with  its  awful  doom  for  impenitent  sin- 
ners, must  still  be  proclaimed  in  all  its  terrors,  and 
we  must  not  shrink  from  the  enunciation  of  God's 
wrath,  as  '*  revealed  from  heaven,  against  all  un- 
godliness and  unrighteousness  of  men."  But  the 
blessings  promised  from  Mount  Gerizim  must  ever 
be  mingled  with  the  curses  denounced  fromMoimt 
Ebal.  The  sinner,  whose  conscience  is  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  must  be  pointed 
at  once,  and  without  any  intercept'mg  medium, 
to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Ko  earthly  priests .  or 
mediators  must  come  between  the  sinner  and  the 
Saviour.  As  Christ's  ambassadors  to  the  souls  of 
those  for  whom  Christ  died,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
Christ's  ministers  to  declare,  even  to  those  whose 
sins  are  "  red  like  crimson,"  "  If  any  man  sin,  we 
have  an  advocate  witj^  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous ;  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins;*'  and  again — **If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is 
faithfhl  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  If  we  look 
to  the  directions  given  to  the  Israelites  in  Deut. 
xxvii.,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  on  Ebal,  not  on 
Gerizini— ^*.e.,  on  the  mount  of  cursing,  not  on 
that  of  blessing — that  an  altar  was  to  be  erected 
to  God,  and  that  it  was  thei:e  that  not  only  burnt 
ofiTerings,  but  also  peace  -  ofierings,  were  to  be 
offered,  and  that  the  people  were  to  rejoice  (w. 
5,  6,  7).  And  what  other  inference  can  we  draw 
from  this  remarkable  injunction  but  the  one  cen- 
tral truth  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  viz.,  this — 
that  the  curse  of  the  law  is  removed  from  the 


penitent  believer  in  Jesus  P  in  other  words,  that 
*'  Christ  hath  delivered  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  But  the  direction 
for  the  erection  of  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal  seems 
to  imply  even  more  than  this.  It  teaches  that  it 
is  only  throtbgh  the  curse,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that 
we  can  attain  the  blessing;  t.6.,  that  Christ's 
atonement  for  sin  is  the  one  and  only  ground  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  sinner ;  and  further,  that  it 
is  not  until  sinners  have  been  brought  to  feel  in 
their  inmost  souls  the  weight  of  the  curse,  that 
they  will  be  stirred  up,  as  men  who  are  in  earnest, 
to  seek  and  to  obtain  the  blessing. 

One  more  lesson  seems  to  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  record  of  the  death  of  Moses.  As  the 
outward  circumstances  of  time  and  of  place 
which  distinguish  the  history  of  Grod's  true  ser- 
vants during  life — ^whilst  varying  greatly  in  each 
particular  instance — ^are  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  same  guiding  and  over-ruling  Providence, 
which  makes  all  things  to  work  together  for  their 
good,  so,  and  perhaps  in  a  yet  more  marked  man- 
ner, are  the  circumstances — however  apparently 
dark  and  incomprehensible — which  characterise 
the  departure  of  each  out  of  this  world.  To  the 
eye  of  the  superficial  beholder  the  good  and  faith- 
ful servant  is  often  summoned  to  cease  from  his 
labours  at  a  time  when  his  work  is  stUl  incomplete, 
and  when  his  services  seem  to  be  most  required. 
A  Tindale  devotes  the  whole  energies  of  his  mind 
and  body  to  the  noble  end  of  translating  God's 
Word  into  his  native  tongue ;  and  just  as  his  life- 
long efibrts  were  about  to  be  crowned  w^tk  sue- 
cess,  a  cruel  death  snatches  him  away  from  a  yet 
unfinished  work.  A  Henry  Martyn,  intent  on  the 
accon^plishment  of  a  similar  task,  is.penpitted  to 
breathe  out,  in  solitude  and  in  sufierjing*.  his.  last 
earthly  aspirations  fpr  the  dawn  of  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  wherein  shall  dwell  righteous- 
ness. A  Patteson,  endowed  in  a  marvellous  man- 
ner with  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  same 
work,  is  severed  from  it  by  a  violent  dpath,  inflicted 
by  the  hands  of  those  to  the  benefit  of  whose  souls 
and  bodies  he  had  so  cheerfully  and  ungriidgiAgly 
devoted  his  Ufe.  But  in  each  and  in  all  of  these 
cases,  preoiou3  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints.  It  matters  little,  for  such 
whether  their  death -bed  be  surrounded  by 
living  friends  and  relatives  and  their  resting- 
place  be  the  peaceful  churchyard  of  their  native 
parishes,  or  whether  amidst  the  solitude. of  the 
desert  they  {)reathe  their  souls  into  the  hands 
of  their  Redeemer,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
their  bodies  await  the  day  w;hcjn  the.  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead.  Alike,  as  in  the  case  of 
Israel's  prophet  and  leader,  their  souls  are  secure 
in  the  guardianship  of  their  Lord,  and  their  bodies 
are  the  objects  of  solicitude  to  Him  who  is  the 
Eesurrection  and  the  Life. 
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THE   QUIVER. 


CREDULITY    AND     FAITH. 


?E  must  protest  at  the  outset  ^ahast 
a  confusion  between  credulity  and 
&ith,  which  is  intentionally  made  by 
those  who  wish  to  disparage  faith.  It 
has  been  said  that  credulity  and  faith  are  only 
different  names  for  the  same  thing;  that  credu- 
lity is  only  faith  carried  to  a  foolish  extreme; 
that  it  IB  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  or  a  bad  thing, 
as  we  may  please  to  call  it ;  but  in  any  case  the 
two  are  only  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Now  if  oredulity  and  faith  are  children  of  one 
common  parent — superstition^and  are  suckled  on 
the  same  spirit  of  fear  and  ignorant  wonder,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  we  have  no  test  to  enable  us  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  ndracles.  It 
is  the  interest  of  those  who  would  reject  the  super- 
natural m  toto,  of  those  to  whom  Revelation  and 
Redemption  are  alike  irrational  and  absurd,  to 
efface  this  distinction  between  credulity  and  faith. 
Gothe  accordingly,  in  a  well-known  Ime  in  his 
**  Faust,"  treats  the  two  as  identical.  It  is  not  the 
miracles  which  produce  faith>  but  faith  which 
produces  miracles.  It  is  in  this  inverted  order 
that  credulity  lies  to  superstition ;  we  can  easily 
then  dboover  the  motive  of  those  whv  thus 
confound  faith  with  credulity. 

-  "  Who  wants  more  wine  most  press  more  juice ; 
Wlio  wants  more  miraoles  must  faith  prodaee." 

Now  we  are  anxious  to  show  at  the  outset  of 
this  paper,  that  faith  and  credulity  are  really 
plants  of  a  different  growth.  They  have  neither 
the  same  root,  nor  bear  a  similar  fruit.  True, 
they  are  sometimes  found  growing  together,  but 
it  is  only  as  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  or  rather 
(for  that  is  an  apter  illustration)  as  the  oak 
and  its  parasites.  So  far  from  credulity  spring- 
ing from  the  same  stock  as  faith,  it  is  generally 
found  that  credulity  begins  to  flourish  only  in 
cases  where  faith  is  dead.  As  the  mushroom 
thrives  on  the  roots  of  the  decaying  oak,  so  cre- 
dulity is  a  kind  of  fungous  growth,  a  sign  not 
80  much  of  a  living  faith  as  of  the  decay  of  all 
true  faith  in  the  unseen  and  eternal. 

There  are  these  three  marks  of  a  living  faith,  all 
of  which  are  wanting  in  its  counterfeit,  credulity : 
1,  Faith  springs  from  a  principle ;  2,  is  nourished 
by  a  promise;  and,  3,  clings  to  a  gracious  and 
living  Person.  These  three  signs  meet  in  the 
children  of  faith.  Credulity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  wanting  in  all  three.  To  begin  with: — Faith 
springs  from  a  principle.  That  principle  is  trust. 
Our  English  proverb  well  expresses  it — "Truth 
breeds  trust,"  Where  there  is  no  truth  there  is 
no  room  for  faith.  However  weak  in  its  begin- 
nings, however  limited  its  early  experience,  living 
faith  always  presupposes  a  sense  of  trust  in  the 


truthfulness  of  another.  Hence  it  is  that,  when 
truth—  which  has  been  called  the  seed-plot  of  all 
the  other  virtues — ^has  been  denuded  and  swept 
away,  and  the  subsoil  of  the  human  heart  is  lefb 
bare,  there  is  no  longer  any  ground  in  which  faith 
can  take  root  and  grow.  A  thoroughly  cynical 
nature,  one  lost  to  all  sense  of  goodness,  is  one 
which  is,  and  must  be,  hopelessly  sceptical.  This 
is  why  we  speak  of  the  fhith  of  childhood,  ^'ot 
that  the  immature  mind  of  a  child  is  more  dis< 
posed  to  faith  than  when  the  reason  is  ripe,  and 
the  will  has  become  vigorous  with  age— this  is 
quite  a  mistake — but  only  because  children  are 
seldom  cynical,  and  therefore  not  sceptical.  Their 
faith  in  human  goodness  has  not  been  crushed  by 
sad  experience,  and  therefore  it  is  that  thej  can 
trust  in  the  Divine  goodness. 

The  next  mark  of  faith,  as  distinguished  firom 
credulity,  is  that  it  depends  on  a  promise.  This 
is  the  positive  element  in  faith.  It  asks  for  a  sign, 
and  it  is  given  it.  There  is  an  unbelief  which 
apes  reverence,  as  there  is  a  pride  which  apes 
humility.  Ahaz*s  unbelief  was  of  that  kind.  When 
offered  a  sign  from  Jehovah,  either  in  the  heigb: 
or  in  the  depth,  he  would  not  thus  tempt  the  Lord 
Therefore  the  Lord  Himself  gave  him  a  sign;  but 
the  very  last  which  he  was  looking  for,  and  one 
which  te  him  was  only  a  sign  and  a  wonder. 
Oredulity,  since  it  has  no  real  promise  to  rest 
upon,  has  te  seek  signs  for  itself,  and  to  inren: 
them  in  passing  prodigies  and  mock  portents. 
When  the  Jews  had  lost  all  feith  in  the  promises, 
they  were  then  on  the  look-out  for  lying  wonders 
and  signs.  They  are  rebuked  fbr  this  by  the 
prophet.  "  Should  not  a  people  look  unto  Jehovah, 
and  not  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and 
unto  wizards  that  peep  and  mutter  ?"  (Isa.  viiL  1? ) 
In  later  times  the  Jews  became  of  all  people  the 
most  credulous.  As  the  chws  of  true  prophets 
ceased,  false  prophets  increased.  Their  credulity 
became  a  proverb  and  ar  by-word  among  the 
nations,  so  that  the  Boman  satirist  could  select 
the  Jew  Apella  as  the  type  of  one  who  would 
believe  anything,  however  absurd. 

The  third  criterion  of  faith  is  that,  as  it  springs 
from  a  principle,  and  depends  on  a  promise,  so  it 
grows  up  into  love  and  confidence  in  a  living 
Person.  Faith  in  doctrine  or  dogma  is  important 
in  its  place,  but,  if  this  is  all,  it  wants  the  real 
criterion  to  distinguish  it  from  credulity.  It  is  the 
personality  of  God  which  is,  in  iSwt,  the  great  de- 
terminant of  faith.  According  as  we  think  of  God, 
so  will  be  our  faith  in  Him.  If  we  only  know  Him 
as  the  Almighty,  the  great  El-Shaddai,  then  we 
may  reverence  and  trust  in  Him  for  ourselves ;  but 
it  will  not  go  much  beyoad  this.    Ours  will  be  a» 
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best  the  religion  of  fepr ;  but  if  we  know  Him  as 
our  Covenant  God,  as  the  Jehovah  or  Eternal  One 
who  has  come  nigh  to  us  in  a  mysterious  way, 
theufear  will  ripen  into*  love  and  confidenoe.  Per- 
sonality and  nighness  are  in  religion  almost  con- 
vertible terms.  A  Gk)d  who  is  very  far  off,  and 
only  seen  and  knowA  in  His  works,  maybe  a  living 
-Person,  but  the  works  themselves,  though  they 
declare  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  do  not 
carry  us  furth^  than  tkis.  To  know  persons,  we 
must  draw  near  to  them.  Hence  it  is  that,  with  a 
certain  fitness,  we  address  even  an  earthly  sove- 
reign in  the  third  person,  *'  the  King's  most  excel- 
lent  Majesty."  The  sovereign  is  so  far  off  from 
the  sulject,  that  the  sense  of  his  person  is  lost  in 
his  dignity  and  offioew  It  is  the  same  with  God. 
In  nature  He  is  far  off  from  ns,  hidden  behind  His 
works,  through  which  we  only  catch  a  reflection  of 
His  person.  But  in  grace  it  is  otherwise.  Here 
wo  draw  nigh  to  Him,  and  He  to  us* 

In  all  these  three  respects,  then,  &ith  diners 
from  credulity.  Faith  has  its  roots  in  the  ground 
of  an  hone&t  and  good  heart ;  faith  rests  on  the 
distinct  and  articulate  promise  of  God's  revealed 
Word ;  and  lastly  fSsbith  ripens  into  a  sense  of  living 
communion  with  an  unseen  Father  and  Friend. 
Credulity  wants  a.11.  these  marks.  It  has  no  root 
of  principle,  no  vitid  sap  of  pr<piise,  no  fruit  ot 
ripened  intercourse  with  a  living  Person.  In  this 
again  the  two  dispositions  are  opposed — ^that  faith 
is  the  death  of  credulity^  and  conversely  credulity 
only  springs  out  of  the  soil  where  a  dead  faith  is 
corrupting.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say,  as  many 
do,  that  credulity  is  a  special  mark  of  an  early  and 
unreasoning  age.  On  the  contrary,  the  two  most 
credulous  ages  of  the  world^s  history  were  during 
the  decline  of  the  Boman  Empire  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  French  Bevolution.  These  were  eminently 
ages  of  reason,  but  so  far  from  reason  checking 
this  mushroom  growth  of  credulity,  it  actually 
sprang  up  and  flourished  in  spite  of  philosophers 
and  sceptics.  The  cause  of  this  rank  growth  was 
the  same  in  both  casea.  It  was  the  soil  of  a 
decaying  £uth  that  became  the  hot>bed  out  of 
which  all  this  superstition  sprang.  The  Boman 
had  lost  all  faith  in  his  national  deities;  two 
augurs  could  not  meet,  as  it  has  been  remat*ked, 
without  looking  in  each  other's  faces  and  laughing 
at  the  delusion  which  the  vulgar  believed  in. 
Hence,  there  CMue  an  irruption  of  foreign  super- 
stitions into  Eome.  The  whole  Qrontes,  to  use 
JuvenaVa  phrase,  poured  into  the  Tiber.  Noble 
Roman  matrons  borrowed  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Syrians  and  Egyptians.  Strange  rites  of  magic 
were  practised.  Sorcerers  were  never  so  common ; 
and  itinerant  Goetoe  or  pretended  miracle-workers 
went  about  deceiving,  not  the  simple  only,  but 
also  the  wise  and  learned.  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
PhiUstratos,  and  others,  were  instances  of  these 


religious  quacks.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Jews. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  Simon  Magus 
and  the  false  prophet  £ar-Jesus,  and  the  seven 
sons  of  one  Sceva  a  Jew,  as  instances  of  this  ten- 
dency. The  rank  soil  of  a  dead  faith  brought 
forth  a  prolific  crop  of  lying  miracles  and  wonders. 
So  common  were  false  miracles,  that  as  Jannes 
and  Jambres  withstood  Moses^  so  thes,e  prac- 
tisers  of  magic  and  curious  arts .  encountered 
the  f^stles,  and  sought  to  turn  men  from  the 
faith.  Truth  and  falsehood  thus  entered  the  lists 
together,  believers  were  attracted  by  the  true,  the 
merely  credulous  were  drawn  away  by  the  other. 

The  eve  of  the  French  Bevolution  was  also 
another  remarkable  time  for  this  outburst  of 
credulity.  The  same  cause  produced  the  same 
effect  as  at  the  decline  of  the  IU)man  Empire. 
The  age  of  reason,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  age  of 
a  decaying  faith.  Christianity  in  France,  at  least 
(for  our  observations  are  chiefly  confined  to  that 
country),  was  nearly  if  not  quite  defunct.  The 
age  of  the  Dragonnades  had  been  succeeded  by  an 
age  of  frivolity  and  vice.  Scepticism  was  nearly 
universal,  and  the  result  was  everywhere  apparent. 
The  interval  between  1740  and  1795  wiU  always 
be  regarded  in  histoiy  as  the  period  when  impos- 
tures and  impostors  of  all  kinds  reigned  roost 
triumphantly  throughout  Europe.  It  was  %  time 
of  moral  and  religious  decay,  and  consequently  of 
social  putrefaction,  such  as  was  never  witnessed 
since  the  break-up  of  the  old  Homan  Empire.  Ches- 
terfield, an  acute  observer,  and  no  bad  judge  of 
social  symptoms,  visited  France  in  1753,  and 
wrote  these  words,  which  were  prophetic  of  a 
revolution  which  was  to  break  in  a  tempest  over 
France  exactly  forty  years  after  the  prediction  was 
uttered.  *'  In  short,"  he  wrote,  "  all  the  symptoms 
which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  history  previous 
to  great  changes  and  revolutions  in  government, 
now  exist  and  daily  increase  in  France." 

Among  the  impostors  who  showed  that  the  age 
of  reason  was  also  the  age  of  credulity,  was  one 
Cagliostro*  A  sketch  may  interest  the  reader. 
In  the  retinue  of  Marie  Antoinette,  travelling 
to  France  as  the  future  Dauphiness  in  1770, 
were  Prince  Louis  de  Bohan,  Bishop  of  Stras- 
bourg, and  the  so-called  Count  CagUostro.  De 
Bohan,  who  figures  in  history  as  the  dupe  of 
the  diamond  necklace,  was  the  cardinal  whose 
intrigues  had  woven  a  web  around  the  fair  fame 
of  Miarie  Antoinette,  from  which  her  pure  memory 
only  emerges  at  last  in  our  day  like  a  star  from 
behind  a  dark  cloud  of  suspicions  and  malignant 
court  gossip.  CagUostro,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  quack,  and  nothing  else.  Starting  in  life  as  a 
city  Arab,  his  real  name  was  Joseph  Balsamo.  He 
was  bom  at  Palermo,  and  having  lost  his  &ther  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  friars  of  the  Misericordia,  whose   order 
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he  entered  as  a  novice.  Here  he  acquired  the 
elements  of  chemistry  and  physic;  but  he  speedily 
made  his  escape,  and  committed  so  many  frauds  in 
Palermo,  that  he  was  obhged  to  abscond.  If  one 
man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  how  shall  we 
describe  Gagliostro,  who  was  ''not  one,  but  all 
mankind's  epitome?"  An  apotiiecary's  bottle- 
washer,  an  artist,  an  alchemist,  an  astrologer,  a 
necromancer,  a  house-painter,  a  Freemason,  a  re- 
volutionist, a  prince,  a  mesmerist,  a  clairvoyant, 
a  quack-doctor,  an  author  —  he  traded  on  the 
credulity  of  all  classes  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
England,  and  France.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  his 
career,  he  wore  so  many  disguises,  assumed  so 
many  aliases,  and  changed  his  sphere  and  mode  of 
operation  so  frequently,  that  one  becomes  confused 
in  trying  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  falsehood. 
All  writers  have  agreed  that  he  was  the  most 
unscrupulous,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most 
impudent  impostor  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  eve  of  the  French  Bevolution  was  the  very 
age  for  an  impostor  like  Cagliostro.  Fate  appeared 
to  throw  in  his  way  the  exact  means  best  suited 
to  accomplish  the  end  and  aim  of  his  existence. 
It  was  an  age  when  men  had  parted  with  their  old 
faith,  and  were  on  the  look-out  for  some  fresh 
object  of  worship.  Cagliostro,  whose  travels  in 
the  East  had  given  him  some  smattering  of 
Eastern  manners,  pretended  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  true  religion,  which  he  described  as 
an  Egyptian  order  of  Freemasonry,  of  which  he 
gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Grand  Copt  or  Chief, 
and  which  was  alleged  by  him  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  prophets  Enoch  and  Elijah.  He 
made  his  dupes  believe  that  the  true  principles  and 
tenets  of  religion  had  been  handed  down  pure  and 
undefiled  through  a  succession  of  Grand  Copts,  of 
whom  he  was  the  regularly  appointed  successor. 

The  "elixir  of  life,"  and  the  "canthartic  tinc- 
ture "  were  the  nostrums  which  he  vended  to  his 
dupes  at  his  own  price:  £800  a  drop  was  the 
estimate  which  he  put  upon  the  elixir.  Even  in 
England,  which  he  visited  three  times,  he  found 
people  credulous  enough  to  part  with  their,  money 
on  promises  like  those  by  which  modem  imitators 
have  undertaken  to  make  old  women  "  beautiful 
for  ever."  As  an  instance  of  his  cunning,  he  con- 
trived to  defraud  a  certain  Quaker  out  of  a  fee  of 
a  hundred  guineas,  on  the  pretence  of  restoring 
to  him  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  youth.  Convicted 
at  last  of  swindling,  he  had  to  leave  England,  and 
resumed  his  life  of  vagabondage  on  the  Continent. 
As  the  Marquis  de  Pelligrini  he  now  visited  Ger- 
many  and  the  Netherlands,  and  even  had  the 
impudence  to  return  to  Palermo,  where  he  was 
recognised,  thrown  into  prison,  and  would  have 
ended  his  career  there,  but  for  the  dexterity  of 
his  wife,  who  ingratiated  herself  with  a  certain 
marquis,  who  contrived  to  obtain   Cagliostro's 


release  by  thrashing  the  prosecutor's  lawyer,  and 
intimidating  the  president  of  the  court  On  his 
release  frOm  prison  he  set  out  for  Spain,  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Tischio,  where  he  made  a  living 
by  selling  a  water  of  beauty,  converting  hemp 
into  silk,  making  gold  of  mercury,  melting  small 
diamonds  to  produce  larger  ones,  and  predicting 
lucky  numbers  in  the  lottery,  a  trick  which  he 
had  picked  up  from  the  friars  in  Italy,  whose 
books  of  dreams  are  a  well-known  source  of  re- 
venue almost  to  this  day.  After  leaving  Spain, 
he  again  paid  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  moyed 
in  the  very  highest  circles,  and  managed  to  obtain 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  rich  and  creduloas 
people.  His  portrait*  and  that  of  Lorenza  his 
wife,  were  worn  on  rings,  fans,  and  medallions,  and 
busts  were  sold  of  him  bearing  the  inscription, 
**  Divo  Cagliostro,"  which  was  the  only  name  he 
thenceforth  acknowledged. 

It  was  in  Paris,  however,  and  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  great  Revolution,  that  he  roto  to  the  highest 
point  of  renown.  Here  he  appears  to  have  divided 
his  time  between  presiding  at  revolutionary  meet- 
ings of  the  so-called  Egyptian  Masons,  holding 
mesmeric  seanoes,  and  attracting  attention  by  the 
wonderful  feate  of  a  dairroyante,  who  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  draped  and  veiled  priestess,  and 
whose  oracular  sayings  the  aeer  interpreted. 

Now,  what  is  the  real  remedy  for  this  evil? 
A  trained  judgment  is  an  excellent  safegoard 
against  credulity,  but  the  real  antidote  is  &iih. 
It  is  faith  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  order  of  the 
universe  which  is  the  only  antidote  to  credulity 
in  the  magical  and  abnormal.  We  have  no  apace 
here  to  lay  down  the  place  of  miracles  in  a  super- 
natural revelation;  enough  that  there  are  true 
and  false  miracles,  and  the  test  between  them 
is  this :  that  the  true  are  connected  with  a  moral 
and  spiritual  order  which  the  conscience  attests 
to,  the  false  are  not.  This  was  the  criterion 
which  Christ  laid  down  when  He  claimed  that 
His  miracles  were  signs  from  heaven.  Those  who 
could  not,  or  rather  woifld  not,  see  this,  sinned 
against  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man,  and 
to  such  no  more  sign  was  given.  In  such  cases  it 
is  said  He  could  do  no  miracles  there  because  of 
their  unbelief.  We  conclude,  then,  that  (aedality 
and  faith  are  not  to  be  confounded  together,  bnt 
contrasted.  Faith  and  superstition,  the  glaub^ 
and  aher-glaube,  or  belief  and  carfra-belief,  of  the 
German,  are  to  each  other  as  the  oak  and  the 
mushroom  which  springs  out  of  its  decaying  roots, 
and  that  to  kill  superstition  we  must  plant  the 
young  acorns  of  a  living  faith  in  a  living  Person, 
the  gracious  and  loving  Father  of  men,  who  has 
revealed  Himself  in  the  Son  of  His  love,  whoso 
ligho  is  life,  whose  service  is  love,  and  com- 
munion with  whom  is  the  effectual  antidote  to 
those  foolish  fears  on  which  superstition  battens. 
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"It  is  too  late  for  him  and  for  me !"— p.  765. 
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BY  F.  M.  F.  SKENE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  TEIED/   ETC. 


CHAPTEE   XXXVIII. 
^W  months    later,  while   the 
winter  snows  were  falling  thick 
and    fast    round     Atherstone 
Abbey,   the    master    of    that 
proud  old  home  sat  in  a  lonely 
lodging  in    Sydney,   with  the 
sunshine     of    the    Australian 
breaming  through  his  open  win- 
all  the  glory  of   that   strange 
its  fairest  season,  shining  on 
^.M  •«  »Mv»  sky. 
Yet  despite  of  the  brightness  which   surrounded 
him,  the  life  of  Humphrey  Atherstone   had  never 
known  a  deeper  desolation  than  that  which  chilled 
his  being  to  the  very  centre   now.      Flung  on  the 
table  beside  him  was  Miss  Amherst's  letter  to  Una 
Dysart ;   but  it  was  not  on  that  day  he  had  received 
it,  for  it  had  already  been  in  his  possession  some 
weeks.     The  arrival  of  that  letter,  sent  by  the  hand 
of  her  whom  he  loved  with  unchanged  intensity,  had 
been  a  crushing  blow  to  him;   of  course,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  information  it  contained  was  nothing 
new  to  him^  though  it  gave  him  many  details  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  uncle's  marriage  which  he  had 
not  known  before ;   but  it  was  the  faot  that  it  had 
come  to  him  from  Un^  which  made  him  receive  it  as 
the  death-warrant  of  all  kis  hopes  concerning  her ; 
he  knew  from  the  date  that  it  Biiist  have  been  in  her 
possession  at  the  time  when  he  was  so  peremptorily 
denied  admittance  to  her  house,  and  he  now  did  not 
for  a  momest  doubt  that  en  receipt  of  that  letter 
Una  had  at  oaoe  datermined  to  give  him  up  finally, 
that  she  hwMlf^  asdAot  her  friends,  had  refused  him 
permission  Uf  see  hai^  and  that  she  had  sent  him 
the  letter  without  a  word  from  herself,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  showing  him  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
history  it  contained^  all  acqoaintaiiee  between  them 
must  be  distinctly    at  an  end.    It  was  not  that 
Atherstone  supposed  Una  to  have   been. alienated 
from  him  by  the  loss  of  his  estate  and  fortune,  he 
knew  that  she  was  too  noble  and  pure-hearted  to  be 
influenced  bytso  unworthy  a  motive;  but  ho  believed 
that,  predsely  because  of  her  high  sense  of  honour 
and  her  refinement  of  feeling,  she  could  no  longer  re- 
tain even  friendship,  much  less  love,  for  a  man  who 
had  been  guilty  of  fraud.     It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  doubt,  in  the  smallest  degree,  that  on  reading  that 
letter,  quick-witted  Una  had  divined  the  secret  of 
his  whole  conduct  from  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death, 
and  had  thus  become  aware  that  for  five  years  he 
had  held  possession  of  an  estate  which  was  not  law- 
fully his,  and  that  he  had  finally  driven  the  rightful 
owner  into   exile   in   order   that,  without  fear   of 


discovery,  he  might  bring  her  home  as  his  wife  t« 
the  house  where  he  dwelt  as  a  dishonest  usurper. 
No  wonder  she  had  cast  him  off  for  ever,  he 
thought,  it  was  but  what  he  deserved,  and  might 
surely  have  expected ;  only,  like  Cain,  he  was  ready 
to  cry  out  that  his  punishment  was  greater  than  he 
could  bear.  Kor  was  the  loss  of  Una  all  that  he  had 
te  weigh  down  his  spirit  with  deep  despondency.  As 
yet  he  had  failed  to  discover  Edward  Atherstone, 
and  the  hope  of  being  able,  at  least,  to  make  lepara- 
tion  fer  his  error,  and  set  himself  right  with  God 
and  man,  seemed  as  far  distant  as  it  had  been  on 
the  first  day  when  he  landed  at  Sydney.  He  had 
worn  himself  out  since  then,  in  ceaseless  journeys  to 
every  quarter  where  he  had  the  faintest  reason  to 
think  his  cousin  might  possibly  be,  and  this  search 
had  been  conducted  on  a  rigorous  system  of  personal 
privation;  for  he  had  abstained  from  appropriating 
a  single  penny  from  the  revenues  of  the  Atherstone 
estates,  after  that  night  when,  in  Trafford's  presence, 
he  determined  to  make  restitution  of  all  his  unlawful 
possessions  ;  he  had  lived  from  that  time  entirely  oa 
a  very  slender  income  which  he  had  inherited  fron 
his  lather,  and  every  part  of  it  which  he  could  spare 
from  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  was  given  to  the 
agents  whom  he  employed  in  assisting  him  to  dis- 
cover his  cousin.  He  had  placed  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  police ;  but  th»  person  who  had 
chiefiy  assisted  him  in  his  endeavours  was  Wilson. 
the  agent  to  whom  he  had  telegraphed  from  England 
in  the  first  instance.  He  was  an  honest  intelligen: 
maUyxOf  high  character,  and  Atherstone  had  told  hun 
the  whole-jtruth  with  a  frankness  which  had  won  his 
esteem  and  his  hearty  co-operation  in  the  search. 
He  had  ascertained  that  when  Edward  landed  at 
Sydney  both  he  and  his  son  were  suffering  more  or 
less  from  the  fever  which  had  prevailed  on  board  the 
ship,  and  from  which  Ashtaroth  had  died;  also  that 
during'  the  short  time  he  had  remained  in  the  town 
he  had  lived  with  the  most  reckless  extravagance, 
and  had  finally  joined  a  party  of  unprinciplei 
adventurers,  with  whom  he  had  gone  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  taking  his  child  with  him,  and  there  he 
had  disappeared,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind  him.  So 
the  matter  had  rested  ever  since  Humphrey's  arrival ; 
and  his  great  dread  now  was  that  possibly  Edward 
and  his  boy  had  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  lif^ 
in  the  bush,  when  both  were  in  an  enfeebled  state  of 
health.  Wilson  had  learnt  that  the  child  especially 
seemed  little .  likely  to  survive,  even  when  it  le^^ 
Sydney,  and  there  was  no  one  amongst  the  rough 
bush-rangers  with  whom  they  were  traveUinjf  who 
would  be  at  aU  capable  of  giving  poor  little  Maance 
the  care  which  alone,  perhaps,  oould  have  »▼«*  ^ 
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life.  But  if  Edward  himself  had  perished  in  some 
unknown  part  of  that  trackless  continent,  there  was 
small  chance  that  any  proof  of  his  death  could  ever 
be  obtained,  and  the  position  in  whioh  this  imcer- 
tainty  would  leave  Humphrey  Athersione  was  indeed 
terrible;  for  he  had  vowed  most  solemnly,  as  an  im- 
mediate act  of  reparation  for  his  own  wrongdoing, 
that  he  would  under  no  circumstances  again  take 
possession  of  his  uncie's  estate,  excepting  in  the  event 
of  his  cousin's  death  without  leaving  an  heir. 

Well  might  his  thoughts  be  sad  and  hopeless  as 
he  sat  there,  leajiing  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
gazing  out  listlessly  on  the  hot  dazzling  sunshine 
of  the  street.  Una  and  Atherstone  Abbey  were  lost 
to  him  already,  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  even  the 
hope  of  repairing  the  past  in  any  way  were  taken 
from  him  also. 

Suddenly,  as  his  eyes  wandered  up  and  down  the 
burning  street,  he  caught  sight  of  Wilson,  the  agent, 
hurrying  along  towards  his  lodgings  at  a  pace 
whioh  he  would  hardly  have  adopted  in  such  weather 
without  an  urgent  reason.  Atherstone  started  to 
his  feet,  while  the  gtad  thought  flashed  into  his 
mind,  that  perhaps  he  was  the  bearer  of  some 
tidings  respecting  Edward  or  his  child;  it  was 
nearly  a  week  since  he  had  seen  Wilson  last,  and 
nowB  f^om  the  interior  of  the  country  might  have 
reached  him  in  the  interval. 

There  was  a  hurried  step  on  the  stair,  and  Wilson 
came  dashing  into  the  room  exclaiming,  "Found! 
fouaad! — ^your  cousin  is  found!" 

"  Thank  God!"  was  all  Humphrey  could  say  in  the 
strong  revulsion  of  feeling,  while  Wilson,  who  was 
a  large  heavy  man,  sank  into  a  chair,  breathless 
witli  the  haste  he  had  made  to  bring  his  friend 
and  employer  these  -welcome  tidings.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  he  could  answer  the  anxious  ques- 
tions with  which  Atherstone  soon  assailed  him,  and 
when  he  did  speak  the  tale  he  had  to  tell  was  sad 
enough. 

£dward  was  found  indeed,  but  only  as  a  dying 
man,  and  the  little  child  had  long  since  lain  in  a 
nameless  grave,  dug  by  rude  hands  in  the  pathless 
forest ;  Maurice  had  not  lived  many  days  after  they 
had  left  Sydney,  nor  had  the  father  ever  regained 
his  strength ;  and  now  ho  had  for  many  weeks  been 
suffering  from  a  malignant  species  of  fever  and  ague, 
caught  in  a  pestilential  swamp  to  which  he  had 
strayed  in  his  wanderings,  and  where  he  would 
certainly  have  perished  but  for  the  charity  of  the 
driver  of  a  bullock-wagon,  who  found  him  in  a 
pitiable  state,  under  no  better  shelter  than  a  cattle- 
shed,  and  brought  him  back  to  Sydney ;  there  he 
drifted  into  a  miserable  underground  room  in  a 
low  lodging-house,  where,  half-starved  and  wholly 
neglected,  he  was  rapidly  sinking  into  his  grave. 

Humphrey  uttered  an  exclamation  of  bitter  pain 
at  this  account,  and  asked  how  it  was  possible  that 
Sdward  oonld  have  been  reduced  to  such  abject 


poverty  when,  on  his  arival  in  Sydney  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before,  he  had  in  his  possession  the 
large  sum  of  money  with  which  he  had  been  bribed 
to  leave  England. 

"Easily  enough,"  replied  Wilson,  grimly;  "it  seems 
he  began,  even  before  he  left  Sydney,  plunging  into 
all  sorts  of  reckless  speculations,  which  swallowed  up 
the  greater  part  of  his  money,  and  nearly  as  much 
again  has  been  lest  in  gambling ;  finally,  he  has  been 
wandering  about  no  one  knows  where,  with  some  of 
the  most  undesirable  companions  any  man  could  have, 
and  they  have  very  effectually  helped  him  to  make 
away  with  all  he  possessed." 

"How  did  you  discover  him?**  asked  Atherstone. 

"By  a  casual  circumstance,  quite  unconnected 
with  the  efforts  we  have  been  making  for  so  long  a 
time  to  find  him.  HI  and  starving  as  he  was,  some 
remnant  of  pride  or  shame  has  prevented  him  from 
taking  advantage  of  any  of  our  charitable  institutions, 
and  he  would  certainly  have  died  undiscovered  in  the 
wretched  place  where  he  now  lies,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  philanthropic  doctor,  who  stumbled  upon  him 
when  visiting  some  other  poor  person  in  the  same 
house.  Dr.  Townsend  happens  to  be  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  knowing  what  a  eearch  I  have  made  for 
your  cousin,  it  occurred  to  him,  when  he  gave  his 
name  as  Edwards,  that  he  was  probably  the  man  we 
wished  to  find,  I  went  to  see  him  myself  before  I 
came  to  you,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  iden- 
tity; in  fact  I  had  a  detailed  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings since  he  left  Sydney  from  another  broken-down 
adventurer,  who  lodges  in  the  next  room,  and  has 
aocompanied  him  in  part  of  his  wanderings.  It  was 
from  him  I  heard  how  Edward's  money  has  been 
squandered." 

"  I  must  go  to  him  at  once,"  exclaimed  Atherstone. 

"You  will  see  a  serry  sight,  if  you  do;  he  is 
frightfully  emaciated,  and  almost  at  the  last  gasp." 

"What  does  the  doctor  say  of  his  case?"  asked 
Humphrey  ;  *'  is  there  no  hope  of  saving  his  life  ?" 

"None  whatever;  his  constitution  is  completely 
worn  out." 

"  If  it  be  in  any  way  possible  to  restore  hhn,  even 
yet,  by  care  and  skill,  he  shall  not  die ;  if  he  could  be 
moved,  I  should  like  to  bring  him  here ;  anyhow,  I 
will  hasten  to  him,  and  I  should  be  greatly  obliged, 
Wilson,  if  you  would  bring  the  doctor  to  meet  me 
there,  and  then  we  could  judge  what  would  be  best 
for  him." 

"You  will  not  be  able  to  move  him,  that  is  very 
certain ;  he  looked  as  if  every  breath  would  be  his 
last;  but  I  will  do  your  bidding,  and  bring  my 
medical  friend  to  give  you  any  help  I  can.  Shall  I 
send  a  cab  for  you,  and  teH  the  driver  where  to  go ; 
you  will  never  be  able  to  find  the  place  on  foot." 

"  Ptay  do,  I  can  have  no  rest  tUl  I  have  seen  him.'* 
And  in  a  few  minutes  Humphrey  Atherstone  was 
on  his  way  to  the  death-bed  of  the  man  he  had  so 
deeply  wrenged. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
HuKPHBST  Athsbstonb  stood  in  a  dark  onder- 
gronnd  room>  more  like  a  cellar  than  a  human  habi- 
tation, gazing,  sick  at  heart,  on  the  scene  before  him. 
At  last  the  victim  of  his  fraud  was  found;  the  hour 
of  reparation,  which,  in  his  deep  repentance  he  had 
60  ardently  desired,  was  come;  but  what  atonement 
could  he  now  ever  make  to  him  who  lay  stretched 
out  at  hia  feet,  visibly  dying,  as  every  laboured  breath 
shook  his  wasted  frame,  and  all  that  remained  to 
him  of  life  seemed  gathered  into  the  eyes  burning 
from  fever,  that  gleamed  with  lurid  light  in  their 
hollow  sockets !  His  bed  was  a  little  more  than  a 
heap  of  straw,  covered  with  soma  coarse  material  like 
a  horse-cloth ;  a  broken  table  stood  near  it,  on  which 
were  some  recitoratives  brought  by  the  charitable 
doctor,  and  one  or  two  chairs  completed  the  furniture 
which  the  room  contained ;  no  sunshine  could  reach 
it  from  the  narrow  window  that  was  level  with  the 
pavement  of  the  street  outside;  but  Atherstone  felt 
instinctively  that  the  gloom  and  chill  which  pervaded 
the  whole  place  were  those  of  death  itself,  and  as 
he  sadly  estimated  the  extent  of  the  misery  demon- 
strated in  these  details,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
truths  that  evil  once  wrought  can  never  wholly  be 
undone,  were  branded  on  his  heart  for  ever  in  burn- 
ing pain.  Some  nfinutes  passed  while  he  stood  there 
in  helpless  silence,  then  Humphrey  became  aware 
that  the  ^es  of  the  dying  man  were  fixed  on  his  face 
with  a  look  of  undoubted  zeoc^^tion,  and,  going  for- 
ward, ho  sank  on  his  knees  by  the  bed-side  of  his 
unhappy  ooiian.  An  ezpxessian  of  exceeding  bitter- 
nese  passed  over  Edward's  ghastly  countenance,  as 
if  lile  were  too  far  spent  within  him .  to  call  up  the 
fiery  passion  d  hate  that  would  fain  have  possessed 
him,  and  slowly  his  livid  lips  framed  the  words,  "  My 
enemy  I  even  in  this  last  hour  l" 

"No,  nol"  exdaimed  Hnmphrty,  "not  your 
enemy,  Edwaxd  Atherstone,  your  friend,  your  cousin ; 
I  have  been  seeking  for  yon  tbese  many  months  to 
give  yon  back  all  that  is  tlue  to  you  as  my  nude's 
son."  A.  gleam  <d  excitement  lit  up  the  wan  face  of 
the^dying  nan  at  those  words. 

"  He  was  my  father  then  I  I  was  his  true  heir !  I 
always  felt  it — ^knew  it,  though  I  could  not  prove 
it.     Did  you  find  his  will  in  the  ebony  cabinet  ?" 

"No!  he  never  made  a  will;  but  it  contained 
documents  establishing  your  birthright.  I  have  the 
proofs,  and  all  is  dear.  Atherstone  Abbey  is  yours, 
as  your  father  meant  it  should  be." 

*^  He  acknowledged  me  then  before  he  died  !  I  felt 
sure  he  had',  and  you  stole  my  inheritance,  you — 
villainr* 

Htkoiplirey  started  violently  at  the  opprobrious 
term ;  but  the  next  moment  he  showed  the  depth  of 
his  repentanoe  by  bowing  his  head  as  if  to  acknow- 
ledge its  justice. 

"You  are  right,  Edward,  I  have  wronged  you 


deeply;  but  I  bitterly  regret  it,  and  I  hare  come 
from  England  on  puzpose  to  find  yon,  and  yield  op 
to  you  aJl  that  is  your  own.  I  desire  most  ardentlj 
to  make  atonement  to  you  for  the  past." 

The '  dying  eyes  turned  on  him  with  a  look  of 
withering  contempt.  "Your  words  are  a  wretche-i 
mockery.  Cousin  Humphrey;  you  know  it  is  tc-o 
late!" 

Too  late !  The  voice  of  the  man  he  defrauded  had 
but  echoed  the  words  that  were  seething  in  Ather- 
stone's  own  heart,  as  he  looked  on  the  wreck  before 
him.  He  could  not  lie  in  the  fooe  of  death  by  &dj 
attempt  to  refute  the  sentence ;  but  he  seized  the 
emaciated  hand  of  his  cousin,  and  exdaimed,  in  i 
voice  hoarse  with  emotion,  "  Edward,  I  can  but  en- 
treat of  you  to  forgive  me.  I  would  make  restitutioi: 
to  you  if  I  could ;  since  I  cannot,  say  at  least  that 
you  forgive  me ! " 

"  Forgive  you !"  repeated  Edward,  slowly;  "jou 
can  tell  me  to  forgive  you,  although  by  yoor  means 
I  am  dying  in  a  hovd,  when  I  should  have  been  lord 
of  Atherstone !  It  is  too  much  to  bear.  Even  your 
wife  would  plead  for  you  in  vain,  though  she  stood 
between  you  and  my  vengeance  once.'* 

"  My  wife !"  said  Humphrey,  amazed.  "  Edwaid, 
what  can  you  mean  ?  I  am  not  married  I" 

"Not  to   Una  Dysart?"    asked    the    sick  man, 

turning  round  feebly,  with  a  look  of  surprise.    The 

question  caused  Humphrey  a  thrill  of  exquisite  pain. 

"No,  indeed,"  he  said  mournfully,  "nor  am  I  eter 

likely  to  know  such  happiness  !" 

"  But  you  loved  her  ?" 

"I  did,  more  than  life  itself,  and  I  do  so  still 
unchangeably." 

"  And  die  loves  you  P" 

"  I*  fear  not,  Edward;  why  should  you  suppose  it?" 
"  Because  Ashtaroth,  niy  dead  wife,  who  had  power 
from  her  race  to  read  the  secrets  of  others,  told  me 
that  it  waa  so ;  she  said  if  I  struck  a  blow  at  jon  it 
would  pierce  the  heart  of  the  fair-faced  woman  trfao 
saved  the  life  of  our  little  child  at  the  risk  of  her 
own,  and  she  persuaded  me,  for  Una  Dysartf s  sake, 
to  forego  a  well-planned  •  scheme  of  revenge  I  had 
prepared  for  yon;  it  seems  then  that  I  was  fooled 
in  that  as  in  all  else." 

"  No,  Edward,"  said  Atherafcone,  "  I  do  not  donbt 
your  wife  was  right  at  the  time,  and  that  in  sparing' 
me  you  spared  Una  too  real  pain  and  sorroir.  I 
think  she  did  love  me  then,  and  if  she  has  ceased  to 
do  60  now— if  I  have  lost  all  hope  of  hi^piness  with 
her,  for  that  vexy  reason  yoK^^honld  forgive  me ;  it  i* 
for  your  sake  that  she  now  stabs  me  to  the  heart. 
even  as  for  her  sake  you  saved  me :  because  of  mj 
sin  to  you  she  has  abandoned  mel**  A  faint  sialU  of 
triumph  stole  over  Edward's  pale  lips ;  but  theifort 
he  had  made  to  speak  had  exhausted  him,  atti  he 
lay  back  in  silence,  while  Humphrey  tried  to  »ako 
him  swallow  a  little  of  the  wine  which  stood  on  the 
table   beside   him.      Fortunatdy  at  that  moment 
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Wilson  came  ia,  accompanied  by  Dr.  TownBend>  who 
proceeded  to  administer  Tarions  restoratives,  which 
seemed  slightly  to  revive  him.  While  the  doctor 
was  doing  what  he  oould  for  his  patient,  Atherstone, 
feeling  completely  overcome,  went  oat  into  the  street, 
that  he  might  escape  for  a  few  minutes  from  the 
sickening  atmosphere  of  the  death-chamber.  "  My 
Una!"  he  murmured,  as  a  rush  of  tender  recol- 
lections almost  unmanned  him,  "my  Una !  who  saved 
me  unconsciously,  and  now  will  never  love  me  more ! 
Oh !  that  I  oould  have  gone  to  her  then  with  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  won  her  for  my  own  in 
face  of  day.  Too  late !  Edward  said  well — ^it  is  too 
late  for  him  and  for  me." 

Slowly  he  paced  up  and  down  beneath' the  soft 
evening  sky,  watching  a  glorious  sunset,  whose  long 
beams  of  light,  streaming  down  out  of  the  liquid 
glory,  seemed  like  golden  paths  leading  from  earth 
to  heaven;  and  he  had  grown  calmer  and  more 
patient,  even  in  fhe  prospect  of  expiating  his  error 
all  his  life  long  in  solitude  and  unavailing  regrets, 
when  the  doctor  name  out  of  Edward's  room  to 
speak  to  him. 

"Is  there  a  possibility  of  saving  him?"  asked 
Humphrey,  eagerly. 

"Not  the  slightest!  the  poor  fellow's  case  is 
perfectly  hopeless;  no  human  skill  can  avail  him 
now ;  he  will  not  pass  the  night." 

"I  kad  wished *80  much  to  move  him  to  my  own 
rooms,  that  at  least  he  might  not  die  in  that  wretched 
place.    Is  it  quite  impracticable?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  he  would  expire  in  your  hands  if  you 
attempted  to  lift  him  off  that  bed. 

"  In  that  case  I  would  rather  remain  alone  with 
mj  cousin.    I  shall  not  leave  him  till  the  end." 

"  Well,  send  to  my  house  if  you  want  assistance 
of  any  kind.  I  fear  I  must  leave  you  now,  as  I  am 
due  elsewhere;"  and  then,  as  Atherstone  declined 
TVilson's  offer  to  remain  with  him,  the  two  men  took 
leave  of  him,  and  he  was  left  alone. 

He  went  back  into  the  room,  and  found  Edward 
1  jing  with  his  face  to  the  wall ;  he  bent  over  him 
and  spoke  very  gently,  asking  if  he  would  allow  him 
to  lift  bis  head  into  an  easier  position,  but  the  dying 
xnan  was  either  unconscious  of  his  presence,  or 
wilfully  ignored  it ;  and  he  desisted  at  last  from  any 


attempt  to  attract  his  attention,  and  sat  down  in 
silence  by  the  side  of  the  miserable  couch.  Truly 
Humphrey  Atherstone's  reflections  were  bitter  enough 
as  he  remained  there,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  wearily  counting  the  passing  moments  by  the 
laboured  breathing  with  which  the  blighted  life 
was  slowly  sighing  itself  away.  How  utterly  worth- 
less seemed  all  earthly  possessions  in  that  hour! 
Justice — mercy — ^humility!  where  had  they  been  in 
his  life  who  ,liad  brought  his  uncle's  lawful  heir 
to  such  a  pass  ?  More  than  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
when  Edward  became  very  restless,  and  seemed 
endeavouring  to  turn  round  from  the  wall,  without 
having  strength  to  do  so.  Humphrey  tenderly 
placed  his  arm  round  him,  and  moved  the  light 
wadted  frame  into  the  position  he  appeard  to  desire. 
Edward  was  now  lying  facing  the  window,  with  his 
fast-glazing  eyes  fixed  on  his  cousin;  a  dim  awful 
shadow  was  stealing  over  his  face,  and  it  was  plain 
that  death  was  very  near.  He  seemed  conscious, 
however,  and  Humphrey  thought  he  might  make 
one  more  effort  to  win  that  pardon  from  him,  with- 
out which  he  felt  as  if  his  whole  life  yet  to  oome 
must  be  unhallowed  and  unblest.  He  fell  on  his 
knees  beside  his  cousin,  and  stretched  out  his 
pleading  hands  to  him,  exclaiming,  "Edward,  you 
are  passing  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Most  High  GK>d, 
where,  one  and  all,  we  shall  have  to  answer  for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh ;  you  wUl  yourself  have  need 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness  there,  and  I  pray  that  for 
Christ's  sake  you  may  obtain  it;  but  in  His  name  I 
ask  you  to  forgive  me  too,  even  as  you  hope  to  be 
forgiven!"  The  dying  man  heard  him,  his  lips 
moved,  but  he  could  not  articulate;  then  he  made 
a  feeble  effort  to  hold  out  his  hand.  Humphrey 
grasped  it  eagerly,  saying,  "Tou  do  forgive  me« 
Edward;  I  may  believe  that  you  do,  may  I  not  ?" 

The  chill  flngers  gave  a  faint  pressure-— so  faint 
that  Atherstone  could  scarcely  feel  it,  but  it  was  all 
he  was  ever  to  receive  as  a  token  that  his  attempted 
reparation  was  accepted  by  the  man  he  had  so  greatly 
irjured.  A  few  minutes  later  death  had  looked  the 
cold  lips  of  his  cousin  in  impenetrable  silence  for 
evermore  in  this  world,  and  Edward  Atherstone  had 
gone  to  meet  the  righteous  Judge. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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Cha^piere  to  he  rsod— Fariou*. 
NTBODUCTION.  Ask  the  children  the 
two  kinds  of  sorrow  already  spoken  of ; 
whicb  is  the  worse?  Can  any  sorrow 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  mind? 
Why  is  that  of  the  soul  greater  ?  Be- 
o&use  the  soul  is  highest  part  of  man's  nature,  all 


that  affects  it,  therefore  of  greatest  importance.  To 
explain  the  sorrow  of  the  soul,  remind  the  children 
of  some  time  when  were  in  disgpraoe ;  had  committed 
some  fault;  been  punished;  parents'  or  teacher's 
face  turned  away;  would  not  look  on  child  with 
smile  of  pleasure  as  so  often  before ;  would  not  for 
the  time  receive  as  a  child.    Then  had  punishment 
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to  bear ;  kept  in  from  play ;  lessons  to  learn ;  &c. 
What  was  it  catised  so  mach  pain  and  suffering? 
Was  it  the  pnniahment  ?  No,  could  bear  that,  but 
the  look  of  displeasure,  the  absence  of  smile,  the 
feeling  of  being  cast  out  from  love  and  approval, 
caused  deep  pain  to  highest  and  beet  part  of  nature, 
▼iz.,  soul,  and  how  much  more  trying  when  unde- 
served, wrongfully  accused,  &o.  Now  apply  this  to 
Christ.  Bemind  of  His  sufferings  of  body  and  mind ; 
all  as  nothing  compared  to  that  of  His  souL  See 
this  foretold  in  Is.  liii.  3— 5,  &a  Will  now  speak  of 
our  Lord's  two  trials  as  a  prisoner,  to  show  how  He 
was  an  innocent  victim. 

L  The  trial  bxforb  thx  high  pbibst.     (Bead 
Matt.  xzvi.  67 — 68.)    From  last  lesson  remind  of  His 
betrayal  by  Judas  and  capture  in    the  Garden   of 
Gethsemane.    What  became  of  the  apostles  P    From 
John  zviii.  15,  16,  show  how  two  of  them — Peter  the 
bold,  and  John  the  loving — ^afterwards  followed,  and 
were  present  during  the  trial.    Describe  the  officers 
of  the  high  priest,  with  torches  and  lanterns,  led  by 
Judas;  leading  the  prisoner  along;  a  large  rabble 
,  following.    Does  he  resist?      To  what  had  Isaiah 
compared  Him  ?  (Is.  liii.  7.)    Is  indeed  like  a  lamb 
in  innocence  and  patience.    Now  the  city  is  entered, 
the  palace  of  high  priest  reached,  and  the  crowd, 
with  the  prisoner,  pours  through  the  narrow  entrance 
into  the  oourt-yard  of  the  palace;  the  council  (or 
Sanhedrim)  of  seventy  elders  quickly  summoned; 
high  priest  puts  on  his  robe  of  office;   elders  sit 
round ;  prisoner  produced.    What  witness  is  there  ? 
What  is  the   charge?    Make  children  understand 
that  this  was  a  spiritual    court    to    inquire  into 
blasphemy  and  such-like  offenoes  against  God.  Could 
they  find  anything  He  had  said  against  God  ?    No, 
but  had  said  something  against  the  Temple — house 
of  God.      Produce  the  witnesses.      What  did  the 
prisoner  say  ?  (ver.  61.)    What  answer  did  Christ 
make  ?    Why  none  ?    Because  it  was  true  He  had 
said  so;  but  what  had  He  meant?     (See  John  ii 
19 — 21.)    At  last  high  priest  solemnly  adjures,  or 
puts  oath  to,  prisoner  as  to  whether  He  is  the  Son 
of  God  (ver.  68).     With  what  effect  P    Now  is  time 
to  speak,  and  He  does  so  (ver.  64).     The  judge  puts 
it  to  the  vote,  and  all  the  members  of  council  dedare 
He  is  guilty  of  death.     Let  children  see  that  He  waa 
condemned  on  true  charge  of  making  Himself  God, 
but  was  this  blasphemy  ?     How  had  His  Divinity 
been  shown  ?    By  miracles  attending  His  birth ;  the 
angels'  songs ;  &c. ;  by  the  miracles  He  had  done ;  the 
Father's  testimony  at  His  birth  and  transfiguration ; 
&c.     Yet  all  in  vain;  the  chief  priest,  clergy  of  the 
time,  would  not  believe,  and  His  life-work  all  seems  in 
vain.     God  is  dishonoured,  and  His  Son  disbelieved ! 
II.  Thb  TBiAii  BBFOBE  PtukTB.     (Bead  Luke  xxiii. 
1—24.)      If  guilty  of    blasphemy,  what  was    the 


punishment  (Lev.  zxiv.  16)?     Why  did    the  higli 
priest  not  put  Him  to  death?     Under  whose  do- 
minion were  the  Jews  ^t  this  time  ?    So  must  take 
Him  to  the  Boman  governor.    Would  he  caze  about 
blasphemy?    See  what  Festus  said  (Acts  zxv.  19). 
So  must  change  the  charge.    What  can  they  accuse 
Him  of  ?    He  has  been  going  about  a  great  detl, 
collecting   crowds,  teaching  the  people — of  course 
trying  to  collect  a  party  to  Himself,  and  then  make 
Himself  king.    If  He  king»  then  would  be  sure  to 
want  taxes ;  must  be  paid  to  Him,  and  not  to  Boman 
emperor  Ceasar;   hence  two  distinct  charges.      (I) 
Makes  Himself  king ;  (2)  forbids  tribute  (or  taxes) 
to  CsBsar.    As  regards  1,  ask  the  children  about  eur 
Lord's  odnduct.     Did  the  people  ever  want  to  make 
Him  king  ?    What  did  He  always  do  ?  and  what  did 
He  say  about  His  kingdom?    As  regards  2,  read 
Mark  xii.  18 — 17  for  the  stoiy  of  the  tribute-monej. 
So  that  both  these  charges  were  utterly  false.    What 
did  Pihite  ask   Him?      Bead  John  xviii.  33—37. 
Observe  how  the  judge  declared  he  could  find  no 
fault,  yet  what  did  he  do  ?  (John  xix.  1,  4,  6.)    Show 
how  Pilate  wanted  to  release  Him,  partly  influenced 
by  his  wife's  dream  (Matt,  xxvii.  19).     Why,  then, 
did  he  not?    Of  whom  was  he  afraid?    Why  did 
chief  priests  desire  €hrist's  death?    Of  what  were 
they  envious  ?    What  did  His  miracles  and  teaching 
prove  Christ  to  be  ?    Yet  this  the  very  charge  they 
make  against  Him !     They,  full  of  envy,  led  on  to 
malice,  falsely   accuse  Christ;   stir  up  the  people; 
lately  cried  *'  Hosanna ! "  but  now  "  Crucify ! "  Pilate, 
afraid  of  being  denounced  as  not  Cnsar*s  frieaet 
gives  Him  up  contrary  to  own  convictions.    So  all 
allied  against  Christ.     How  did  He  bear  it  all? 
Think  of    the  disgrace  of  being  led  as   prisoner 
through  the  streets,  mocked,  scourged,  insulted,  jet 
answered  not  a  word;  bore  it  all  paUmOf,  not  an- 
swering again,  not  complaining,  and  wiUingls,  not 
caring  to  dborten  His  sufferings. 

Practical.  Let  children  see  how  Christ  was  an 
example.  All  have  sometimes  to  bear  undeserved 
rebuke — children  at  school,  servants  from  nustKss. 
(Bead  1  Pet.  ii.  19--25.)  ;How  much  more  be  patient 
under  suffering  we  feel  we  have  deserved  ?  Suffering 
a  kind  of  discipline — e.g»,  sickness,  trials,  ^.— all 
intended  to  teach  patience,  so  that  may  say  as  David 
(Ps.  cxii.  67),  "  have  now  kept  Thy  Word." 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Describe  sufferings  of  the  soul.  Why  are  they 
most  severe  ? 

2.  Describe  our  Lord's  trial  before  the  high  priest 

3.  Of  what  was  Christ  accused  to  the  high  priest? 

4.  Of  what  was  He  accused  to  PUate  ? 

5.  Describe  Pilate's  conduct. 

6.  What  lessons  do  we  learn  from  it  all  ? 
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THE    WILD    WOLF'S    BARK. 


PABT  IL- 
(EEBOB  lending  wings  to  their  speed, 
the  children  scpon  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
a  large  elm.  Harry  mounted  first,  and, 
giving  his  hand  to  his  brother,  in  a  few 
moments  they  were  both  safe  am«ngst 
the  thick  branches;  but  hardly  were  they  seated, 
'When  the  animal  Harry  had  seen  at  a  distance, 
actually  came  bounding  towards  the  tree,  and,  peering 
up  into  the  spreading  boughs,  soon  discoyered  their 
place  of  refuge.  Howling  furiously,  he  rushed  round 
the  great  trunk,  scratching  at  the  bark,  and  making 
many  unavailing  efforts  to  ascend,  until  at  le^gth, 
tired  of  his  hopeless  exertions,  he  lay  quietly  down 
to  rest  and  keep  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

During  all  this  time  the  boys  had  remained  per- 
fectly still,  fearing  almost  to  breathe.  Now  Harry 
ventured  to  whisper,  "  Oh,  Leonard,  he  will  never 
go  away,  and  we  shall  be  starred  up  here  V* 

'*  You  forget,"  replied  his  brother,  "  that  he  will 
grow  hungry  too.  Let  up  take  oourage;  we  may 
escape  yet." 

'*  Ah,  things  always  ttim  out  badly  when  we  do 
wrong!" 

Hours  passed  on,  the  moonlight  had  gradually 
disappeared,  everything  around  was  very  still,  and 
in  spite  of  the  anxiety  which  the  boys  felt,  a  weight 
of  drowsiness  fell  upon  their  eyes.  The  darkness 
had  increased  so  much,  that  they  were  unable  to 
distinguish  the  form  of  the  sleeping  animal  beneath, 
still  they  knew  he  was  there,  and  clung  to  the  over- 
hanging branches  lest  they  should  fall  into  his 
hungry  jaws.  These  hours  of  darkness  seemed 
interminable,  and  never  were  the  first  streaks  of 
dawn  welcomed  with  a  greater  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness. 

As  the  light  increased,  the  brothers  perceived 
to  their  great  relief  that  the  dreaded  wolf  had  dis- 
appeared from  his  post.  He  had  probably  gone  to 
seek  food.  When  would  he  return  P  was  now  the 
important  question.  Perhaps  he  only  lurked  in  some 
neighbouring  thicket,  ready  to  spring  upon  them 
as  soon  as  they  should  leave  their  refuge.  At  aU 
events  it  seemed  prudent  to  wait  for  full  daylight 
before  attempting  an  escape.  Another  long  interval 
followed,  when,  just  as  they  had  made  up  their 
xninds  to  descend,  a  loud  bark  caused  them  to  pause, 
and  presently  an  animal  about  the  size  and  colour 
of  a  wolf  came  bounding  towards  the  tree. 

"Surely,  Harry,  that  is  no  wolf!"  exclaimed 
lieonard ;  "  I  do  believe  it  is  our  own  poor  old  Eover 
who  has  found  out  our  hiding-place,  and  come  to 
look  for  us." 

"But  you  don't  think  it  was  only  Eover  who 
watched  us  here  the  whole  night  ?" 

•'How  can  I  tell?     Moonlight  is  very  deceptive. 


and  our  minds  were  so  full  of  the  wolf,  we  may  have 
made  a  mistake.  But,  look  1  who  is  that  following 
him?" 

By  this  time  the  dog  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  was  jumping  about  and  howling  just  as  the 
supposed  wolf  had  done  during  the  night ;  and  the 
figure  which  Leonard  had  pointed  out  they  recognised 
as  their  father,  who,  observing  Bover's  ezcitement, 
soon  discovered  his  sons  crouching  amongst  the 
thick  branches  of  the  elm. 

"  Beys,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  we  have  been 
searching  for  you  all  the  morning  !" 
They  dropped  quickly  to  the  gpround. 
•*  Oh,  papa,"  said  Harry,  "  we  thought  you  would 
never  wish  to  see  us  i^ain  after  what  has  happened, 
so  we  ran  away !" 

"  You  have  been  very  careless  and  disobedient,  in- 
deed, but  your  absence  has  only  given  us  additional 
anxiety." 

"  Papa,  how  did  you  hear  about  Nera  ?" 
"We  knew  nothing  until  she  was  carried  home, 
and  then  your  mamma  was  so  frightened  she  has  been 
dangerously  ill  ever  since." 
"Carried  home!" 

"  Yes,  did  you  not  hear  that  her  arm  is  broken. 
She  fell  down  a  steep  bank,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  the  wolf,  poor  child.  I  am  told  he  crossed 
the  field  while  she  was  there." 

"Then  she  is  still  alive!"  exclaimed  the  boys. 
"  Oh,  papa,  we  were  sure  she  had  been  devoured, 
and  that  the  shock  would  have  kUled  mamma!" 
then,  with  relieved  hearts  they  related  their  own 
adventures  during  the  night. 

"  You  must,  indeed,  have  suffered  much,"  replied 
their  father,  "  from  the  belief  that  you  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  dreadful  a  fate  to  your  little  sister. 
Thank  God  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that ;  He  took  care 
of  her  though  you  did  not." 
"  Did  she  see  the  wolf,  papa  ?  *' 
"  Yes,  Harry,  she  says  a  lean  red  dog  ran  across  the 
field.  You  know  she  is  afraid  of  ail  strange  dogs,  so, 
dropping  her  flowers,  she  ran  to  the  gap  over  which 
you  lifted  her,  and  while  climbing  the  bank  saw  the 
supposed  dog  catch  and  kill  one  of  the  lambs  just  near 
the  place  where  she  had  been  sitting  a  few  moments 
before,  then,  in  her  haste  she  missed  her  footing  and 
fell  into  the  deep  drain  at  the  other  side,  where  she 
lay  in  great  pain,  till  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  pur- 
suit of  the  wolf  came  up,  and  immediately  carried  her 
home.  She  still  suffers  much  pain,  but  we  hope  the 
consequences  will  not  be  serious.  Your  mother,  too, 
is  better  this  morning.  Now  come  in  and  see  your 
sister ;  it  will  amuse  her  to  hear  of  your  wonderful 
adventures  last  night,  and  how  you  mistook  poor 
old  Eover — who  came  to  take  care  of  you — for  a 
wild  wolf."  8.  T.  A.  R. 
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324.  In  what  part  of  the  Old  Testament  do  we  read  I 
of  the  interment  of  a  Jewish  king  in  his  own  garden  ?  I 

325.  We  read  in  the  New  Testament  that  "the 
grayes  were  opened^  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after 
Christ's  resnrreotton,  and  appeared  unto  many." 
Which  of  the  prophets  foretold  this  ? 

326.  Show  that  although  the  Saviour  was  crucified 
cuUide  the  city  walls  (Heb.  xiii.  12),  "  the  place  of  a 
skull "  was  not  far  from  the  city. 

827.  The  cities  of  Hebron  and  Debir,  which  were 
taken  from  the  Canaanites,  bore  different  names 
before  they  were  captured  by  the  children  of  Israel. 
Give  them.  , 
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310.  Zech.  X.  12 ;  Micah.  iv.  5. 

311.  Matt.  XV.  21—28;  Mark  vu.  24-80. 

312.  CJompare  Acts  ii  42 — 47  with  Eom.  it.  25, 
26. 

813.  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  2,  17). 

314.  (1)  Flax  was  dried  there  (Josh.  ii.  6);  (2) 
the  roof  was  used  as  a  place  in  which  to  hold  con- 
verse (1  Sam  ix.  25),  and  (3)  for  offering  up  dero- 
tions  (Zeph.  i.  5). 

315.  "Neither/'  said  the  Psalmist,  in  reference  to 
the  Lord,  "wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption  "  (Ps.  xvi.  10). 

816.  1  Sam.  ii.  10. 
317.  Lev.  xxiv.  15,  10. 
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by  A.  JOHNSON  ) 


"ECHOES." 

I. 


^HEY  say  that  echoes  heard  at  OTen 
Are  the  Toices  of  the  dead. 
That  come  to  join  us  down  from  heaven. 
Lingering  o'er  our  head ; 
VOL.  CL. 


Answering  to  the  words  we've  spoken, 
In  soft  cadence  wild  and  broken ; 
That  give  us  back  from  wood  and  wave 
The  love  we  laid  within  their  grave. 
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It  may  be  that  the  dead  who  love  us 

Break  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
In  those  weird  tones  that  strangely  move  ns 

Through  the  eyening's  gloom. 
I  gainsay  not  the  fond  belief. 
Because  it  giyes  my  heart  relief: 
I  fain  would  feel  some  mystic  chain 
'Twixt  dead  and  living  might  remain. 


III. 
Ye  dear  and  dead  !  oh,  still  be  near  me 

In  the  solemn  lonely  night ! 
Still  let  your  ghostly  voices  cheer  me. 

Make  my  darkness  light. 
Let  the  day  be  for  the  living, 
"While  I  cherish  the  believing. 
That  when  the  light  of  day  is  fled 
The  night  will  give  me  back  my  dead. 

John  Fbakcis  Walleb. 


BLINDNESS. 

BY  THE   KEY.    GEOBGE   A.   CHADWICK,    MJU,   RECTOR   OF    ARMAGH. 
**  Bring  forth  tho  blind  people  that  have  eyes." 


)SBAEL  is  here  impeached  with  wilftil 
blindness ;  and  prophecy  is  throughout 
this  book  appealed  to  as  the  proof  which 
they  fail  to  see — the  proof  which  would 
establish  their  faith,  if  only  they  had 
any  will  to  consider  what  a  fulfilled  pre- 
diction must  imply.  Who  else  than  Jehovah  could 
show  former  tilings  P  Who  else  had  witnesses 
to  bring  forward  ?  Thierefore,  if  His  people  for- 
sook Him,  and  turned  to  idols,  which  had  mouths, 
bat  could  not  speak  good  or  evil,  thoy  showed 
themselves  infatuated  and  blind.  But  they  de- 
served none  of  the  sympathy  which  loss  of  sight 
involved.  Theirs  was  the  darkness  of  a  perverse 
will :  they  were  blind  people  who  had  eyes.  And 
the  evidence  of  prophecy  has  been  strengthened 
manyfold  since  Isaiah  sang.  We  have  Isaiah's  own 
predictions;  we  have  the  manifestation  of  Him 
whose  testimony  was  the  spirit  of  all  prophecy. 
One  may  assert  that,  if  some  great  catastrophe 
were  to  overwhelm  all  other  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion,  still  the  twenty-second  Psalm 
and  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah  would  float  like  buoys 
over  the  deluge,  to  mark  for  every  careful  eye  the 
place  where  the  treasure  of  the  fkith  lay,  sub- 
merged but  not  destroyed. 

If,  then«  we  are  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
Christ,  we  aye  blind  by  our  own  default ;  in  the 
dark  because  our  eyes  are  shut,  not  because  they 
are  put  out.  .  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  deny  that 
blindness  in,  part  has  happened  to  many  who  pro- 
fess the  name  of  Christ.  Let  us,  for  example, 
think  of  the  congregations  which  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Christendom  every  week.  Do  they 
perceive  the  vastness  of  the  work  which  engages 
themP  Even  the  carnal  mind  may  well  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fia,ct  that  countless  multitudes  of 
both  sexes  and  every  age  are  gathered  week  after 
week  to  listen  to  a  familiar  message,  to  utter  iden- 
tical confessions  and  entreaties,  to  approach  the 
same  Gk>d.  No  political  interest  on  earth  could 
keep  up  for  one  year  such  assemblies  as  Chris- 


tianity has  maintained  for  eighteen  centuries.  It 
is  an  astounding  fact ;  nothing  in  social  life  ap- 
proaches it  in  graphic  and  startling  strangeness. 
And  there  are  some  who  feel  the  grandeur  of  their 
occupation,  and  woyld  not  resign  their  place  in  the 
audienccf-chamber  of  the  King  of  kings  for  admis- 
sion to  any  palace  upon  earth.  But  not  all.  Hov 
many  enter  listlessly,  and  listen  dreamily,  and 
depart  carelessly.  Christ,  who  has  brought  cts 
them  there  unawares,  has  wrought  before  thel' 
eyes  this  marvel  of  modem  civilisation,  has  re- 
newed the  testimony  borne  to  Himsdf  by  tfee 
organic  Church.  But  they  have  seen  noiie  of  it; 
they  are  blind.  No  wonder  they  observe  nothing 
of  deeper  and  more  spiritual  import. 

What  does  such  blindness  lose  ? 

1.  A  blind  man  does  not  see  his  dangers.  He 
may  indeed  sometimes  feel  himself  to  be  helpless 
and  in  peril ;  and  careless  men  cannot  help  feeling 
their  peril  also.  No  heart  is  so  seared  bTit  it 
sometimes  feels  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
No  man  is  so  foolh&rdy  as  not  to  think,  **  Oh  that 
I  were  safe !  oh  that  I  liad  not  to  face  death  wni 
eternity ! "  The  eye  may  be  sealed,  but  a  vagoe 
tremor  shakes  the  soul ;  and  the  nMui  stops  short, 
and  wonders  where  he  is.  But  hia  sense  of  dang* 
fails  to  guide  his  feet.  His  shapelees  fear  i^ 
a  different  thing  from  the  dear  perception  of  ob? 
who  sees  how  the  path  clings  to  therbck-^de  abore 
dizzy  precipices,  where  thfe  sharp  teeth  of  th« 
granite  wait  to  rend  him  who  Mis,  and  marts 
that  yonder  the  foaming  torrent  has  torn  awav  4 
bridge,  and  turns  from  the  shaking  qnagmir? 
which  would  engulf  a  careless  foot.  The  Wind  soui 
fears  to  be  lost,  but  does  not  understand  that  los-' 
means  the  indulgence  of  to-day's  appetite,  and  ^ 
perpetration  of  to-morrow's  crime.  Ajad  even  if  ^ 
wanderer,  groping  his  way,  falls  into  no  gulf  aar 
chasm,  defiles  himself  with  no  open  sin,  yet  wb© 
his  road  runs  along  the  flat  plain,  hoir  ah^ll  ^ 
escape  the  danger  of  finding  himself  at  night  fef 
from  the  celestial  city,  having  tamed  insasiWT 
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away  to  worldliness,  aod  now  the  damp  mists  are 
cloaiDg  in,  and  the  chill  wind  pipes  over  the  frozen 
plain,  and  the  dawn  of  the  eternal  day  will  find 
him  cold  and  stiff  and  breathless.  Blindness  is 
peril 

2.  Bnt  what  if  this  wilful  darkness  be  forsaken 
just  before  it  shall  be  too  late?  What  if  men  keep 
their  sti-ange  and  presumptuous  vow,  and  repent 
upon  their  death-bed  ?  They  shall  be  accepted  \f 
they  do  ;  for  none  are  excluded—'*  whosoever  will 
may  come."  But  surely  no  time  can  be  less  hope- 
ful; the  very  sorrow  for  one's  own  peril  must  then 
be  so  absorbing  as  well-nigh  to  exclude  all  sorrow 
for  grieving  God.  But  at  the  best,  the  blind  man 
who  opens  his  eyes  at  last  will  have  lost  all  the 
enjoyment  and  all  the  treasui*e  ho  might  have 
gathered  upon  the  road.  If  we  are  being  trained 
while  here— if  we  cannot  give  to  a  disciple  because 
he  is  Christ's  scholar  one  cup  of  cold  water  unre- 
quited— if  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  like  tlie 
sun — then  eveiy  moment  of  neglect  lets  slip  some 
precious  opportunity ;  aild  if  it  is  possible  to  enter 
life  halt  and  maimed,  and  in  that  kingdom  ai'e 
some  called  least  and  others  greatest,  what  is  the 
infatuation  which  conceives  itself  wise  in  refusing 
to  serve  God  now?  Our  labour  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord. 

3.  Blindness  means  isolation.  Give  your  ten- 
derest  and  most  watchful  affection  to  one  whose 
eyes  are  dai*kened,  yet  you  cannot  show  him  half 
what  there  is  to  see.  He  does  not  suspect  the 
vigilance  which  anticipates  his  wants  and  removes 
inconveniences  from  his  path,  nor  the  moisture 
which  obscures  your  eye  when  you  hear  him  sigh, 
nor  the  quivering  lip  which  expresses  yom*  emotion 
when  words  are  none.  The  subtlest  and  fairest 
part  of  human  sympathies  to  him  is  an  unknown 
book;  a  veil  has  been  drawn  between  him  and 
those  whose  hearts  break  to  rend  it. 

Well,  but  these  pangs  of  defective  sympathy  are 
only  snch  as,  in  lesser  measure,  we  all  must  suffer. 
There  are  things  we  may  not-  speak  to  the  truest 
friendship  nor  the  tenderost  love ;  thoughts  which 
sigh,  but  never  find  words ;  pictures  of  the  brain 
which  mortal  pigment  never  represented ;  songs 
of  the  heart  wliich  never  found  music  since  the 
world  began.  *'A11  words,  though  culled  with 
choicest  art,  fail  to  give  the  bitter  in  the  Bweet." 
When  words  and  images  have  Bowed  fastest,  and 
the  voice  been  best  attuned  to  passion  and  hope 
and  melancholy,  ah  I  yet  there  is  a  word  worth  all 
the  rest  which  haunts  and  niocks  us.  That  word 
never  will  come  to  Ups  which  ache  for  it.  The 
want  of  it  is  God's  attestation  of  man's  isolation 
without  Christ.  He  is  the  true  remedy  for  our 
heort'Sickness.  The  wildest  and  most  tumultuous 
passion,  the  airiest  and  most  subtle  emotion,  need 
only  address  itself  to  Him,  and  find  its  unutterable 
m^anin^^  clearly  divined,  and  feel  the  reach  of 


sympathy  penetrating  to  its  deepest  hiding-place. 
The  throbbing  heart  of  the  Christian  beats  under 
the  sensitive  hand  of  his  Lord.  Our  isolation  is  at 
an  end  when  His  tender  wisdom  addresses  itself  to 
our  perplexed  needs.  Amid  our  perplexities  we 
often  know  not  what  to  ask :  our  groanings  cannot 
be  .uttered.  But  there  is  help,  there  is  an  Inter- 
preter, a  Spirit  who  Himself  maketh  intercession 
for  us. 

4.  Blindness  is  something  worse  than  danger, 
loss,  and  isolation.  It  is  inherent  defect,  a  muti- 
lated nature,  an  imperfection  which  humiliates, 
baffles,  cripples,  and  diminishes  the  man.  Put  him 
in  perfect  safety,  load  him  with  treasure,  fill  him 
with  love  until  his  spirit  overflows,  and  you  will 
only  have  averted  some  accessories  of  his  unhap- 
piness — the  calamity  itself  jemains.  He  will  say, 
:  "  I  complain  no  longer  of  what  I  have  not,  but  of 


what  I  am  not;. my  surroundings  are  admirable, 
but  my  misery  is  in  myself.'* 

And  there  is  .many  a  man  whoso  open  eyes  need 
some  strange  eye-salvo  to  help  him  really  to  see. 
The  tourist  wlio  praises  only  the  inn  where  beds 
were  soft  and  wines  rich,  has  been  blind  to  the 
tender  Hght  and  shade  which  dream  over  lake  and 
lawn  and  woodland;  blind  to  the  sublime  deep 
skies,  where  stars  are  larger  and  clearer  than  at 
home;  bUnd  to  the  awful  majesty  of  mountains, 
which  lift  aloft  their  mantle  of  pdrpetual  snow,  as 
if  to  cry  to  the  heavens  that  earth  had  still  some- 
thing as  imperishable  and  as  pure  as  they.  He  is 
a  blind  person  who  has  eyes. 

And  verily  he  is  blind  also  who  passes  through 
life  like  such  a  tourist,  counting  one  year  good 
because  it  yielded  him  profit  in  trade,  or  quiet  in 
his  family,  and  another  evil  because  his  rest  wa£^< 
broken,  but  all  unconscious  of  the  higher  meaning* 
with  which  life  is  laden — the  discipline,  the  warn- 
ing, the  vocation — whose  soul  never  stirs  with 
divine  desires,  never  melts  into  inspired  contri- 
tions,  never  rises  into  ardours  and  resolves  which 
are  breathed  into  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Is  a  general  blind  who  leads  his  army  by  plea- 
sant and  smiling  passages  into  a  defile  where  all 
is  lost  ?  Then  assuredly  so  is  he  who  chooses  the 
pleasures  which  give  him  over  to  the  power  of 
Satan,  and  declines  the  rougher  road  which  leads 
to  the  city  of  t^he  saints. 

Blind,  and  yet  not  so  as  to  take  responsibility 
away.  If  he  were  helplessly  darkened,  there  might 
be  calamity,  but  there  could  not  bo  blame;  we 
should  sympathise,  and  not  reproach.  But  what 
of  the  wilfully  blind ;  of  those  who  see  what  it 
pleases  them  to  mark,  and  are  clearly  conscious 
that  they  might  see  all?  "If  ye  were  blind,  ye 
had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  ye  say.  We  see ;  therefore 
your  sin  remainefh."  Such  is  the  epitaph  which 
will-  be  graven  upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  blind 
people  who  have  eyes. 
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TWO-EDGED  ?E0VEIIBS. 

tX^  lUK  REV.  P.  B..  FOWZB,  M.A,,  AlJXHOft  0^  "  XUE  *  I  WILLS  *  OF  TUE  PSALMS,"  "  THE  PEET  OP  JESUS,"  2TC.  ITC. 

n.-«BVBEY  LIVTLB  UAUS  A  MICKLB." 


JERE  is  no  more  coiumon  proverb 
than  ttiis;  no  trutt  exercising  a 
greater  influence  upon  our  daily  life, 
upon  the  ieatines  of  the  world,  upon 
each  man's  great  future,  and  yet 
_  there  is  no  proverb  less  practically 
f4r^^  remembered— less  acted  on  in  daily 
EKe.  This  is,  indeed,,  a  two-sided,  a  double- 
edged  proverb,  having  respect  to  this  world  and  ^ , 
io  the  next,  to  all  which  man  is  now,  and  which 
ha  shall  be  hereafter. 

First  of  all,  good  reader,  look  at  the  great  world 
ID  which  we  live ;  it  is  so  entirely  made  up  of  littles 
ihat  if  only  there  were  any  place  where  to  blow 
Ihem  to,  and  some  one  long-lived  enough  to  do  it, 
the  whole  of  it  could  be  blown  away  in  atoms  not 
Si  thouaaadth  part  the  size  of  the  point  of  the  pen  I 
am  writing  with,  and  that  is  not  a  broad-nibbed 
one  either.  Vast  as  the  world  is,  it  is  nothing  but 
Au  amazing  number  of  atoms  stuck  together,  or 
fwther  pressed  together  so  tightly  that  they  form 
one  great  mass,  - . 

This,  then,  is  our  world,  made  up  of  Httles.  And 
iu>w  allow  me  to  state  further,  that  the  great  power 
which  rules  the  world  is  the  power  of  littles.  Just 
a»  of  old  the  Lord  was  manifested,  not  in  the  great 
strong  wind  which  rent  the  mountains  aad  brake 
in  pieces  tho  rocks,  nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in 
the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice,  so  now  the 
power  which  tie  permits  to  have  most  influence  in 
human  affairs  of  all  kinds,  is  not  the  thunder  and 
fire  of  great,  but  the  small  voice' of  little  things. 

So  then,  when  we  say,  "  Every  little  makes  a 
mickle,"  we  may  be  about  to  speak  of  matters  of 
very  serious  moment.    . . , 

Most  people  apply  this  proverb  to  making  a  for- 
tune ;  and,  in  truth,  looked  aJb  with  referenoe  to 
money-making,  it  is  quite  true.  Many  of  the  great 
fortunes  in  this  country  have  been  built  up  of  pence 
and  halfpence— I  might  almost  say  of  farthings. 
The  odd  halfpenny  and  thrce-farthings  that  you 
aeo  (if  you  look  close)  upon  the  ticketed  article  in 
the  shop-window,  forms  one  of  the  littles ;  and  a 
profit  of  hundreds  of  pounds,  or  often  thousands, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  forms  the  ipickle.  Yon  need 
go  no  farther  than  Mr.  Selvige,  of  Selvige  Court, 
to  see  an  instance  of  this.  Selvige  Court  has  three 
storeys,  twenty-four  bedrooms,  one  hundred  feet 
of  greenhouses,  and  fifteen  acres  of  ornamental 
grounds,  besides  the  park;  and  all  that,  with  the 
Selvige  horses  and  carriages  and  dinner-parties, 
and  the  lodge,  and  the  fat  man  who  sits  in  front  of 
It  to  open  the  gate,  is  a  mickle  of  ever  so  many 


farthings,  conglomerated  and  stuck  fast  togetlier 
by  Mr.  Selvige,  he  having  gathered  them  together 
during  many  years*  careful  work — farthings  drop- 
ping off"  yards  of  ribbon  here,  and  buttons  aud 
tapes  there,  and  a  little  profit  everywhere. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  against  Mr.  Sel- 
vige's  fortune ;  he  has  earned  it  by  honest  industrr, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  enjoy  it,  especially  as  I  never 
see  him  down  for  a  shabby  guinea,  because  that  is 
what  every  one  else  gives.  He  knows  he  can  afford 
his  five  and  ten,  and  he  gives  it  like  a  man.  1 
respect  Mr.  Selvige  as  a  good  big  honourable 
worthy  mickle,  made  up  of  many  littles,  but  not 
one  whit  the  less  to  be  thought  of  on  tliat  account. 

I  can  prove  that  Lord  Hillandale  is  made  up  of 
grass-blades  and  wheat-grains  if  I  like ;  that  he, 
though  a  much  greater  mickle,  is  made  up  in  the 
very  same  way  as  Mr.  Selvige,  only  with  atoms  c-f 
another  kind ;  aud  that  being  the  case,  1  shall  go 
on  to  what  I  have  to  say,  only  premising  this- 
that  the  fortunes  which  men  make  by  littles  are 
generally  more  enduring  than  those  ••mickles' 
which  come  easily,  and  equally  easily  go  away. 

Nothing  ever  impressed  me  with  the  value  of 
littles  more  than  a  visit  to  one  of  the  Australian 
gold-mines.  When  the  fortnight's  yield  of  gold 
was  turned  out,  it  formed  a  cake  about  half  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  family  apple-dumpling.  Thevalce 
was,  of  course,  very  large.  But  whence  came  this 
cake  ?  From  minute  particles  of  gold  so  fine  tha: 
they  could  not  be  seen  even  with  a  microscope  in 
the  quartz  in  which  they  were  spread.  No  human 
hand  could  have  gathered  them  together;  no 
human  eye  could  have  even  seen  them ;  but  quick- 
silver, which  has  a  great  afliaity  for  gold,  lay  lurk- 
ing in  wait  for  them' in  a  box,  in  which  they  were 
pbunded,  and  stuck  them  and  itedi£  aU  together: 
and  when  the  cunning  metal  evaf)orated  in  w^ 
retort,  and  took  itself  off  into  a  bucket  of  water, 
to  gather  itself  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  ptoy  ^^ 
like  trick  again,  it  left  behind  millions  of  particles 
far  smaller  than  the  point  of  a  cartibric  noedle-a 
very  valuable  mickle  from  millions  of  litiksi  no: 
one  of  which  wag  worth  anything  in  itself. 

So  well  do  those  engaged  in  the  cnishing'Bn^ 
know  the  power  of  littles,  that  they  will  even  bnn 
the  wood  of  the  cradle*  in  which  the  gra^  ^ 
been  rocked,  and  then  throw  the  ashes  in  ''***^' 
catch  any  particle  of  gold  which  may  have  tdhewd 
to  it,  and  which  must  sink  when  treated  thu- 
Even  in  the  rooms  of  banks  where  the  g^^  ^ 
weighed,  the  dust  is  burned,  aftd  a  cnrions  lom? 
is  tho  result,  with  gold>  howerer,  in  ii-^o^** 
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thing  to  add  to  the  mickle  ft-om  which  share- 
holders look  for  their  dividends. 

Now,  then,  I  say,  that  this  proverb  has  to  do 
with  more  than  money  or  fortunes  made  by  the 
little  gatherings  of  many  a  long  year. 

"  Every  little  makes  a  mickle  *'  is  the  histoid  of 
the  progress  of  many  if  not  of  every  mind  and 
character  and  soul. 

It  is,  first  of  all,  the  history  of  all  human  ac- 
quirement. The  most  beautiful  music  is  bmt  a 
mickle  of  many  little  notes,  and  the  result  of 
mauy  little  moments  of  practice,  many  little 
efforts,  many  runnings  up  and  down  scales,  and 
so  forth ;  the  going  over  little  bits  of  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  notes  over  and  over  and  over  again.  The 
hearers  of  the  perfect  piece  enjoy  a  **  mickle  " — ^a 
great  result ;  but  without  many  littles  they  could 
have  had  a  lame  performance  at  the  best.  All 
the  great  scientific  and  mechanical  accomplish- 
ments of  which  we  make  so  much  are  but  the 
results  of  many  little  moments  spent  in  thought, 
many  little  circumstances  observed,  many  little 
hints  acted  upon;  the  great  scientific  mickle, 
whether  it  be  the  great  steam-hammer  on  land,  or 
the  Qreat  Eastern  at  sea»  or  the  Atlantic  cable 
under  the  sea,  are  all  conglomerations  of  many 
Httles. 

Or  once  more :  take  the  eloquent  speech  in  Par- 
liament, or  the  eloquent  sermon  from  the  pulpit ; 
to  find  the  beginning  of  these  you  must  go  back 
to  the  nursery ;  and  there,  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  half- formed  words,  and  then  half- 
formed  sentences,  you  have  the  first  littles  of  that 
mickle  which  has  just  now  made  such  an  impres- 
sion. Littles  represent  the  price  at  which  mickles 
are  purchased,  as  well  as  the  component  parts  of 
which  they  are  made. 

Littles   have  an  immense  deal  to  do  with  the 


formation  of  character  also.  No  doubt  people  are 
bom  with  certain  predispositions,  which  have 
much  to  do  with  their  after  character;  butN cha- 
racter in  the  main  depends  upon  training.  An 
untrained  predisposition  to  liberality  will  end  in 
a  man's  becoming  a  spendthrift ;  its  opposite  of 
prudence  and  carefulness  to  a  man's  becoming  a 
miser.  Men  and  women  become  what  they  are 
made,  and  they  are  made  by  littles ;  not  by  the 
sledge-hammer  strokes  of  great  events,  but  by 
the  influences  which  surround  them,  and  die 
teachings  which  they  receive  from  day  to  day, 
and  even  from  hour  to  hour.  The  littles  of  the 
mother,  of  the  nurse,  of  the  servant,  or  even  of 
other  children,  make  up  the  final  mickle  of  many 
a  character. 

Self-restraint  is  all-important  in  life.  No  maa 
can  get  on  well  in  the  world  without  it;  no  ma& 
can  be  a  great  or  noble  man  if  he  fail  here.  And 
how  is  this  to  be  attained  to  but  by  exercise  in 
little  things  P  and  every  little  that  we  conquer  in 
is  a  help  towards  the  mickle  of  a  noble  character. 
It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  train  a  child  to  be 
able  to  restrain  himself  in  eating  or  drinking,  or 
to  forbear  a  cry,  or  an  angry  look  or  word,  or  to  be 
willing  to  part  with  a  toy,  or  to  obey  the  moment 
he  is  spoken  to ;  but  that  small  thing  is  a  *'  little** 
belonging  to  the  "  mickle  "  which  you  would  like 
to  see  him  hereafter ;  and  which  would  make  him 
a  blessing  to  others,  and  blessed  himself. 

Everything  in  this  world  has  an  effect  We 
might  be  said  to  live  under  a  law  of  accumulaiioB. 
The  littles  of  money  roll  together  to  make  a  for- 
tune, the  littles  of  effort  to  make  a  character. 
There  is  nothing  lost.  What  we  do  to-day  will 
roll  to  other  things  of  like  kind  to  help  to  fomi 
us  either  for  good  or  evil. 

{To  he  coniiniMd.} 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.  Secoitd  Series.  No.  10.    Christ.  Part  XXIIT.  Cmusr  a  Man  of  Sorrows,  Part  IIL 


acriptwre  to  he  reair—MaU.  xavii,  89—54. 

JNTEODUCTION.  An  attempt  has 
heen  made  in  the  two  last  lessons  to 
bring  before  the  children  some  idea  of 
the  physical  and  mental  sufferings  of 
Christ.  In  this  lesson  the  thought 
fanning  throngh  all  is  intended  to  be  the  snfferings 
of  His  soul  during  His  dying  agony.  The  subject 
however,  being  a  difficnlt  one,  the  scenes  must  be 
read  and  described,  and  the  lessons  bronght  in  as  far 
as  may  be  compatible  with  the  age  of  the  children 
taught. 

I.  Christ  Mocked.  (Bead  Matt,  xxvii.  .'59—44.) 
Qneation  the  children  upon  the  different  classes 
present  at  the  cross,     (a)  The  thieves.     Explain  that 


cracifixion  was  punishment  for  slaves,  thievesy  aa4 
lowest  malefactors.  What  would  expect  from  those 
suffering  together?  Did  Christ  receive  sympatliy 
from  the  thieves  ?  What  did  they  cast  in  His  teeth? 
(from  Luke  xxiii.  39^42.)  Show  the  feeling  animating 
them ;  hoped  He  would  save  them  as  well  as  Him- 
self; did  both  continue  in  this  spirit?  What 
changed  the  "dying  thief?"  fiemind  how  they 
hung  on  the  cross  for  six  hours;  saw  our  Lord's 
patience  all  that  time ;  heard  Him  pray  for  his  mur- 
derers ;  at  last  one  believed  on  Him  and  was  saved. 
(6)  The  paasere  6y.  What  words  did  they  recall? 
(v.  40.)  Where  had  they  heard  Christ  declare  Him- 
self the  Son  of  God  ?  Could  He  have  come  down 
from  the  cross  ?    Why  did  He  not  ?    They  would  not 
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believe  that  the  true  Chribt  should  suffer  ;  would 
only  think  of  Him  as  a  grea  t  king  leading  an  army 
against  the  Romans  their  oppressors,  (c)  The  chief 
priests.  What  did  they  premise  to  do  if  He  came 
down  from  the  cross  ?  W(  uld  they  have  believed  ? 
No ;  for  though  Christ  did  not  come  down  from  the 
cross.  He  did  what  was  more  wonderful,  rose  again 
from  the  dead.  Might  have  descended  from  cross, 
and  convinced  them  out  of  their  own  mouths ;  no, 
must  keep  silence  and  suffer  all. 

II.  Chbist  Forsaken.  (Read  Matt,  xivii.  46 — 49.) 
Now  the  last  and  worst  pain  of  all ;  what  has  Ho 
suffered  hitherto?  pain  in  head,  hands,  and  feet; 
seourging  of  back,  &c. ;  more  than  that — desertion 
of  friends,  mocking  of  fellow-prisoners,  insults  from 
chief  priests,  &c. ;  could  bear  all  that  without  a 
word ;  now  at  last  a  cry  is  wrung  from  Him  ;  what 
is  it  P  (v.  46.)  Where  had  this  been  prophesied  as 
one  of  His  utterances?  (Pa.  xrii.  1.)  Show  what  it 
meant.  (Read  Is.  vi.  3  ;  Rev.  iv.  8.)  Show  the  holy 
nature  of  God;  cannot  look  upon  sin  (Hab.  i.  15); 
remind  of  the  punishment  of  sin  as  being  death. 
(Rom.  vi.  23.)  What  was  Christ  doing  in  His  death  ? 
(See  2  Cor.  v.  21.)  But  was  Christ  sinful  ?  were  onr 
sins  infused  into  His  nature?  No;  but  our  sins 
were  reckoned  as  if  His.  Ask  what  attaches  to  sin — 
shame,  disgrace,  punishment,  death.  Illustrate  this 
by  the  shame  attaching  to  a  son  discovered  in  robbing 
his  father ;  how  would  the  father  look  ?  Could  his 
face  be  just  the  same  as  before  ?  Just  so  must  God's 
face  bo  hidden  from  Christ  when  bearing  our  sins ;  all 
the  shame  for  sins  of  whole  world  laid  on  Him  (Is.  liii. 
6) ;  no  wonder  He  exclaimed,  "  My  GodV  &a  What 
did  they  think  he  called  for  ?  misunderstood  the  Syriac 
language.  What  did  one  of  ihem  do  P  Explain  that 
this  vinegar  was  meant  kindly;  to  relieve  some  of 
the  suffering ;  immediately  after  which  Christ  died. 

III.  Christ  Dtino.  (Read  Matt,  xxvii.  50—54.) 
Question  the  children  upon  some  of  the  scenes  which 
took  place.     From  Luke  xxiii.  46,  His  last  words  can 


be  found.  Had  God  forsaken  Him  ?  What  do 
these  words  show?  Whence  came  this  peace?  So 
will  perfect  confidence  always  produce  peace.  Now 
describe  the  veil  of  the  Temple  rent.  See  Ei.  xxvl 
33,  for  a  description.  What  did  it  separate'?  Then 
refer  to  the  bodies  of  the  saints  arising  for  a  time 
and  entering  the  city.  What  did  all  this  show? 
(1)  That  Christ  had  accomplished  His  work;  all 
Nature  disturbed  at  His  death — sun  darkened,  earth 
quakes,  dead  arise.  (2)  That  He  had  fulfilled  the 
types — no  longer  need  for  ^paration  between  holy 
place  and  holy  of  holies.  He,  the  great  high-priest, 
had  finished  work  of  man's  redemption,  and  would 
present  His  own  blood  before  the  mercy  seat  of 
Heaven.     (See  Hob.  ix.  7,  12  ch.) 

IV.  Practical  Lessons.  (1)  The  sinfulness  of  sin. 
The  more  fully  the  teacher  can  bring  home  the  awful 
nature  of  Christ's  sufferings,  the  more  will  the 
children  realise  the  sin  which  caused  them.  Make 
the  children  see  that  "  our  "  sins,  "  my  "  sins,  were 
there  adding  to  His  sorrow ;  (2)  The  love  of  Christ. 
Why  did  Christ  suffer  all  this  ?  Had  He  deserved 
it  P  Was  He  obliged  to  undergo  it  ?  Had  we  done 
anything  to  deserve  His  mediation  ?  (Read  Bom.  t. 
6 — 9.)  What  then  prompted  Him  ?  Surely  then  onr 
hearts  must  go  out  in  love  to  Him.  (1  John  iv.  l?l 
How  will  this  love  be  shown  ?  How  did  Mary  show 
it  ?  by  devotion.  Paul  ?  by  counting  not  his  life 
dear  to  him.  So  with  all.  Will  keep  His  commasd- 
mcnts,  serve  Him,  please  Him,  and  so  be  fitted  for 
His  presence. 

Questions  to  he  answered!, 

1.  Name  the  three  classes  of  people  at  cmcifiiibn. 

2.  Describe  the  mocking  of  the  chief  priests. 

3.  Name  a  prophecy  uttered  by  Christ  when  dying. 

4.  Show  why  God's  face  was  hidden  for  a  time. 

5.  What  remarkable  things  happened  at  Christ's 
death  P 

6;  Name  typical  significance  of  rending  of  veil. 
7.  What  are  the  practical  lessons  to  be  learned? 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
JMMER    evening,    fair    and 
sweet  as  that  which,  beneath 
the  strange  Australian    stars, 
had    witnessed  the    death   of 
Maurice  Atherstone's  ill-fated 
son,  saw  Humphrey,  last  sur- 
vivor of  that  lordly  race,  and 
9  undoubted   possessor  of   all 
tates,  crossing  once  more  the 
threshold  of  his  ancient  home.      He   had 
been   welcomed  with  enthusiastic  delight 
by  his    servants    and    his  tenantry;   for  although 


/ 


none  of  them  had  known  the  real  reason  of  his 
absence  from  England,  there  had  been  mBxij 
sinister  rumours  afloat,  and  mysterious  hints  were 
dropped  among  the  people,  to  the  effect  that  it  waa 
very  doubtful  whether  their  beloved  master  would 
ever  set  foot  on  the  broad  lands  of  Atherstone  again ; 
but  all  this  was  at  an  end,  and  he  felt  like  a  man  in 
a  dream,  as  he  sat  in  his  accustomed  place  in  ihe  oM 
library  that  same  evening,  with  Thorpe  ling^riiij? 
lovingly  near  him,  arranging  and  re-arranging  the 
books  on  the  table,  that  he  might  have  an  eicnse  for 
remaining  in  presence  of  him  to  whom  his  a]legianci5 
had  been  given  for  so  many  years  of  faithful  sernoa 
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Yes,  Hamphiey  Atherstone  was  installed  again  in  the 
home  of  his  ancestors^  and  none  would  dispute  its 
possession  with  him  evermore.  The  incubus  that  had 
weighed  upon  him  from  the  hour  of  his  imcle's  death 
was  finally  lifted  off — his  doubts  and  perplexities,  his 
trouble  of  conscience,  his  attempted  compromise  bj 
the  sacrifice  of  personal  happiness,  his  struggle  with 
the  love  that  mastered  him — ^all  these  had  rolled 
away  from  him  like  fetters  from  a  liberated  slave, 
and  even  their  very  memory  seemed  buried  in  the 
graves  that  lay  so  far  beyond  the  ocean,  in  the  dis- 
tant land  from  whence  he  came.  But  how  was  it  to 
be  with  him  in  the  future  of  the  free  new  life  on 
which  he  was  entering  that  day  ?  was  he  to  dwell 
for  ever  alone  in  the  home  for  which  he  had  suffered 
so  much?  No  scruple  need  hinder  him  now  from 
brightening  his  fair  inheritance  with  the  sunshine  of 
happy  love,  but  he  felt,  with  a  mournful  intensity 
of  conviction,  that  except  he  could  win  Una  Dysart 
back  to  his  heart,  he  could  never  set  any  other 
woman  in  the  place  he  had  destined  for  her.  If  she 
had  indeed  given  him  up  because  the  discovery  of 
his  error  liad  turned  her  esteem  and  love  to  scorn, 
he  well  kaew  that  his  restoration  to  his  true  position 
as  lord  of  Atherstone  would  make  not  a  shadow  of 
difference  in  her  determination;  but  it  was  only 
two  years  since  that  night  when  her  father  had  died 
beneath  his  roof,  and  as  Humphrey  remembered 
how  the  sweet  eyes  tamed  to  him  in  her  sorrow, 
with  the  dumb  appealing  look  which  told  that  all 
her  heart  and  hopes  were  henceforth  fixed  on  him 
alone,  he  could  not  quite  de8pair>  although  no 
communication  oi^Laj  sort  had  passed  between  them 
since  the  day  when  Miss  Amherst's  letter  had  reached 
him  from  her  hand.  He  felt  a  longing  desire  to 
hear  at  leaat  the  sound  of  her  name,  to  know  if  she 
were  still  at  Vale  House,  and  if  any  particulars  con- 
cerning her  were  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
little  aa  he  was  accustomed  generally  to  ojsk  news 
from  his  servants,  he  could  not  resist  trying  if  his 
faithfnl  old  butler  could  give  him  any  information. 

"  Yon  must  tell  me  what  has  been  doing  at  Yale- 
head  and  Atherstone  since  I  left  home,  Thorpe ;  have 
there  been  any  changes  ?" 

"  Well,  there  have  been,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
eagerly,  as  if  he  had  only  been  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity, '<but  none  as  yet  that  you  would  care  to 
hear;  what  troubles  me  is  the  changes  as  is  to  be." 

"And  what  are  they?"  asked  Humphrey,  with  a 
tremor  at  his  heart  for  which  he  could  scarce  accoimt. 

*'  First  and  foremost,  sir,  Mr.  Trafford  is  going  away, 
and  he'n  be  a  bitter  loss  to  all  the  country  round." 

**  Ah !  that  he  wUl  indeed ;  no  one  will  miss  him 
more  than  I  shall ;  but  after  all  it  is  only  what  we 
had  to  expect.  I  believe  Mr.  Crichton  always  in- 
tended to  return  after  a  yeajr  or  two's  absence." 

•*  Ko  doubt,  sir ;  and  it's  not  justly  Mr.  Traflbrd's 
going  away  as  upsets  me.  I  should  not  worrit 
myself  If  he  were  going  away  alone,  as  he  came." 


"And  is  he  not  ?  who  is  going  with  him  ?"  asked 
Atherstone. 

The  old  man  moved  uneasily  from  Iside  to  side  of 
the  table  where  he  stood,  seeming  greatly  occupied 
in  placing  the  cover  straight,  and  with  a  look  of  pain 
and  anxiety  upon  his  face,  till  Humphrey  repeated 
his  question  with  great  impatience,  and  then  he 
answered  slowly,  "Well,  sir,  they  do  say  as  he  is 
going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Dysart,  and  that  he*ll 
take  her  away  with  him." 

"  Una ! "  the  word  dropped  from  Atherstone*s  lips 
unconsciously,  and  his  head  fell  back  upon  the  chaii- 
as  if  he  had  received  a  physical  blow.  Tkorpe  care- 
fully avoided  looking  at  him,  and  went  on  hurriedly, 
"It's  a  terrible  trouble  to  me,  for  she  was  the 
sweetest  lady  ever  I  set  eyes  on,  and  I  built  such 
hopes  on  her !  Sir,  excuse  me,  I  have  known  you 
since  you  was  a  foui-year-old  boy,  and  I  set  you  on 
your  pony  the  first  ride  you  ever  took,  and  I  did  want 
to  see  you  happy  now.  I  thought  she  was  the  one 
would  have  made  the  Abbey  like  it  was  of  old,  when 
your  lady  mother  ruled  in  Squire  Maurice's  time. 
And  the  people  in  our  village  worship  Miss  Bysart ; 
she  has  been  about  among  the  sick  and  poor,  early 
and  late,  doing  all  she  could  for  them  with  a  kind 
word  and  a  pretty  smile  for  every  one;  but  there  has 
just  been  the  mischief  of  it.  Mr.  Trafford  was  always 
out  in  the  parish  as  much  as  she  was,  and  they 
helped  each  other  in  all  they  did,  he  could  not  choose 
but  see  that  she  was  just  the  one  to  suit  him  in  his 
work,  and  it's  no  great  wonder  if  he  grew  to  love  her, 
and  she  him,  too,  for  that  matter,  good  kind  man." 

"  Yes,  Thorpe,  I  understand  it  all,"  said  Humphrey, 
faintly,  '*  but  I  think  you  must  leave  me  now." 

"  I  hope  no  offence,  sir,  you'll  excuse  my  making  so 
free;  I  have  had  you  in  n^  arms  many  a  time." 

"  I  know,  I  know,  I  could  not  be  offended  with  you; 
only  I  must  be  alone — ^you  can  come  again  later;'* 
and  the  old  man  went  out  at  his  bidding.  Atheif- 
stone  had  need  in  truth  to  be  alone,  that  he  might 
master  the  agony  which  was  curdling  at  his  heart.  He 
had  lost  her  then !  It  seemed  no  more  than  probable 
that  the  old  servant's  tale  was  true.  Doubtless  Traf- 
ford had  learnt  to  love  her ;  how  could  he  help  it  ? 
and  she — in  the  bitter  revulsion  of  feeling  which  she 
must  have  experienced  as  regarded  himself,  it  was 
natural  that  the  love  of  a  good  and  noble  man  should 
come  to  her  with  unusual  attraction.  They  were  well 
fitted  to  each  otheiv-they  would  be  happy;  but  he 
had  lost  her !  his  first,  his  last,  his  only  love !  and 
in  the  anguish  of  his  desolation  Humphrey  fixst 
learnt  how  much  hiope  had  remained  with  him  till 
that  hour ;  ho  could  not  rest ;  he  rose  and  paced  the 
room  with  hurried  Rteps ;  then  he  went  to  the  win- 
dow, drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  looked  out.  It  was 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  not  yet  very  late,  and  the 
sudden  impulse  seized  him  to  go  to  Trafford  himself, 
and  try  to  ascertain  if  in  very  certainty  this  man  was 
blessed  with  Una's  love,  and  his  own  heart  and  home 
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left  desolate  for  ever.  He  knew  tlie  clergyman  was 
accessible  to  any  who  might  come  to  him  night  or 
day;  and  soon  Nightshade,  so  long  neglected,  was 
bounding  gleefully  along  under  the  well-known  toach 
of  his  master's  hand,  and  the  good  horse  bore  him 
with  fleet  steps  to  the  rectory  door. 

Traiford  welcomed  Atherstone  with  unmistakable 
pleasure,  and  congratulated  him  heartily  on  his  return 
to  his  home,  and  on  the  freedom  of  mind  and  con- 
science with  which  he  could  now  enjoy  it.  "  Yes," 
said  Humphrey,  somewhat  bitterly,  "but  I  cannot 
forget  that  my  stepping-stones  to  this  inheritance 
have  been  the  graves  of  those  I  wronged;  I  have 
learnt  how  far  easier  it  is'  to  oommit  an  error  than 
to  repair  it." 

"  True,  it  is  one  of  the  sternest  lessons  this  life  can 
teaoh  us ;  but  you  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
in  will  and  intention  your  reparation  was  perfect; 
doubt  not  that  it  has  been  accepted;  and  now  cast  it 
all  behind  you,  Atherstone ;  life  is  too  shoirt  lor  any 
part  of  it  to  bB  wasted  in  unavailing  regrets  for  the 
past;  the  future  is  all  before  you;  go  on  with  courage 
and  hopefulness ;  make  it  holy  and  blessed." 

"You  ajre  wise  not  to  bid  m€r  make  it  happy,"  said 
Humphrey,  with  a  sad  smile.  Trafford  looked  keenly 
at  him ;  he  had  not  the  least  idee,  who  it  was  that 
Atherstone  had  loved  so  deeply:-  but  he  remembered 
how  he  had  spoken  of  her,  and  he  could  not  doubt 
that  he  was  now  referring  in  some  way  to  her  loss; 
he  had,  however,  far  too  much  delicacy  to  s&y  a 
word  on  any  subject  which  had  not  been  fully  con- 
fided to  him,  and  he  turned  the  conversation  to  other 
matters,  giving  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  fulfilled  the  trust  Humphrey  had  reposed  in 
him^  in  the  care  of  his  estates:  Atherstone  h'stened 
abstractedly,  scarcely-  answering,  and  at  last  rose 
to  go;  he  had  not  yet  found  courage  to  frame  tha 
question  he  "vrished  to  ask.  ^nrafford  came-wtth  him 
to  the  outer  door,  and  as  they  stood  on  the  door* 
step  in  the  moonlight  Holiiphtey  fonsed  himself  at 
last  to  speak. 

"  Trafford,  I  hear  a  sad  rumour"  that  you  are  going 
away;  is-ittrue?" 

"  Quite  true ;  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  oh«ngo 
in  my  position ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  must  not  aak 
me  any  questions  on  the  subject,  as  I  h^ve  been 
bound  over  to  keep  the  matter  secret  for  tbe 
present." 

"  A  secret  shared  by  others,  how«f«r/'  Bsttphrey 
said,  with  slight  sarcasm  in  his  tone. 

**  By  one  person  only — at  least  in  this  neighbour- 
hood—and she  is  not  likely  to  divulge  it." 

"You  mean  Miss  Dysart,"  said  Humphrey; the 
blood  rushing  to  his  forehead. 

Trafford  looked  surprised.  '*  You  are  quit^  right, 
though  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  learnt  it;  however,  it 
will  soon  be  known  to  every  one ;  it  is  not  my  doing 
that  there  is  any  concealment,  I  dislike  mysteries 
excessively." 


**  Doubtless,  others  find  it  convenient  to  keep  the 
secret  for  the  present^"  said  Atherstone,  bitterly. 
"  Well,  I  need  not  seek  to  penetrate  it  further.  Good- 
night, Trafford ;  I  must  not  keep  you  up  any  longer." 
He  mounted  his  horse,  and  without  another  word 
dashed  down  the  road  at  its  swiftest  pace,  while 
Trafford  looked  after  him  thoughtfully.  Humphrey 
doubted  no  longer;  Una  would  soon  be  the  wife  of  a 
better  man  than  he  was ;  only  this  much  of  conEz- 
deration  she  had  for  him,  he  thought,  that  shem^aat 
to  keep  tiUft^proposed  marriage  secret  as  long  as  she 
could,  in  order  to  save  herself  and  him  from  the  gossip 
of  tbe  neighbourhood  where  their  former  attaehzneot 
had  been  so  well  known.  Of  course,  he  thought, 
she  was  not  aware  that  the  truth  had  oosed  out 
already ;  but  she  need  not  fear  his  molesting  her  in 
any  way;  he  would  neither  see  her  nor  write  to  her; 
she  must  be  content  without  his  congratulations; 
only  this  he  must  do— he  would  cause  her  at  least  tD 
Imow  the  truth  of  his  past  histoix,  i^d  how  he  had 
tried,  by  the  surrender  of  herself  and  Atherstone 
Abbey  and  all  he  held  most  dear,  to  make  repsiation 
for  the  wrong  whereby  she  had  been  led  to  abandon 
him ;  he  would  go  next  day  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North- 
cote,  make  a  full  statement  to  them  of  the  whole 
circumstances,  and  formally  request  them  to  dear 
his  character  in  the  county  from  the  dark  8ttspici<ms 
which  had  blackened  it  so  long,  and  espedallyto 
removd  any  unfavourable  impressions  which  they 
might  themselves  have  conveyed  to  those  who  had 
been  his  friends.  They  would  knowthat  Una  Dysart 
and  her  aunt  Lady  Elizabeth  stood  first  in  the  list. 
Such  were  some  of  the  reflections  that  passed  throagfa 
Humphrey's  mind  during  thS  sleeplede  night  that 
followed  his  return  to  the  Abbey ;  but,  truth  to  tell, 
his  thoughts  were  bitter  enough,  for  he  had  been 
stung  to  the  quick  by.  the  news  of  Una's  faithlessness 
to  himself. 

He  felt  for  his  own  pari  that  happen  what  might, 
he  eould  love  no  oi^er  wOftian,  even  to  his  life's  end, 
and  thOQgh  his  eyes  migh^  never  rest  upon  her  faee 
again,  they  still  would  loUg  for  that  sweet  vision, 
dear  as  evet,  when  they  -^ere  olosing  in  the  night 
4 if  death ;  and  thus  to  know  that  he  must  hear 
the  burthen  of  a  hop^esb  constancy,  while  she, 
in  cruel  contrast,  had  so  speedily  transferred  her 
allegiance  to  atttfther  man,  was  sharp  as  the  very 
death-pang  to  his  hearl  When  he  believed  that  she 
had  given  up  him  simply  because  she  would  not  take 
part  with  him  in  error,  he  had  suffered  deeply, 
certainly,  but  there  had  been  neeting  in  his  anguish; 
he  had  thought  of  her  only  with  a  mournful  iqpproT- 
ing  tenderness;  fltkd  he  hftd  t«tained,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  hope  than  he  had  been  aware  of.  It  was  very  • 
different  now;  all  seemed  hard,  cruel,  and  intolerable; 
perhaps  indeed  it  waa  her  dawning  love  for  Trafford 
which  made  her  send  him  Miss  Amhersfs  letter  ts 
an  excuse  to  be  rid  of  him ;  why  else  had  she  kept 
it   Bo  long    before  she  forwarded  it  to  him?  Sff 
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AtherBtone  tortured  himself  all  night  long,  but  his 
strong  spirit  was  yet  unsubdued,  and  when  he  rose  next 
morning,  such  sorry  comfort  as  pride  could  give  him 
came  to  his  aid. 

He  rode  out  on  his  coal-black  horse,  to  go  to  North- 
cote  Manor,  with  as  calm  and  haughty  a  bearing  as 
ever  man  wore;  and  when,  in  presence  of  the  old  friends 
of  his  family,  the  squire  and  his  wife,  he  told  his 
tale  from  first  to  last,  there  was  a  noble  courage  and 
an  unsparing  yet  unexaggerated  self-condemnation 
which  called  out  their  highest  admiration,  and  fairly 
won  their  affection.  The  hearts  of  both  had  beeu 
softened  by  the  defection  of  their  own  beloved  son. 
and  now  that  his  repentance  had  brought  him  back 
to  them,  changed  into  all  they  had  erer  hoped  to  see 
him,  they  were  only  too  thankful  to  condone  the  far 
lighter  error  of  which  Atherstone  had  been  guilty, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  done  him  serious 
injustice  by  their  suspicions,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  truth.  Even  Mrs.  Northcote, 
cold  and  hard  as  she  had  been  in  former  days,  was 
melted  to  tears  as  she  took  Humphrey's  hand  and 
told  him  how  very  greatly  she  respected  hyn  for 
his  upright  conduct,  in  having  endeavoured  to 
give  up  his  estates  to  such  an  unworthy  possessor 
as  his  cousin,  and  how  deeply  she  regretted  the 
harshness  with  which  she  had  spread  her  own 
uncharitable  surmises  far  and  near  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  Most  especially  I  regret  having  spoken  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Molyneux  as  I  did,"  she  said;  "I  fear  I 
may  have  done  irreparable  mischief ;  but,  anyhow, 
all  in  that  house  shall  know  the  truth  at  once.  I 
will  go  to  them  this  very  day." 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  least  you  can  do,"  said  the  squire  ; 
"  but  I  f eai>— I  fear  it  is  too  late,"  and  he  shook  his 
head  sadly.  Atherstone  perfectly  understood  that 
they  were  both  alluding  to  their  belief  that  Una  was 
engaged  to  Trafford,  and  he  turned  his  face  away  for 
a  moment,  to  hide  the  pang  it  gave  him  to  receive 
this  further  confirmation  of  his  misery. 

Then^  with  an  effort,  he  mastered  his  pain,  a%d, 
changing  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  asked  after 
their  daughter.  They  told  him  that  she  was  to  be 
married  to  Hervey  Crichton  the  following  week,  and 
would  then  9tart  on  her  way  to  India  with  her 
husband. 

"  We  shall  miss  her  less  than  we  should  otherwise 
have  done,"  said  Mrs.  Northcote,  "because  of  our  dear 
Rupert's  kindness  to  us :  he  lives  with  us  entirely, 
and  helps  his  father  in  his  affairs,  and  is  the  very 
treasure  of  our  livea." 

"  I  am  indeed  delighted  to  hear  it  !*'  said  Ather- 
stone, as  he  rose  to  take  leave ;  "  and  I  wish  your 
charming  daughter  every  happiness." 

Then,  as  Mr.  Northcote  shook  hands  with  him 
he  said,  *'  Of  this  be  certain,  Atherstone,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  shall  know  forthwith  that  you  stand 
with  unstained  honour  now  before  Qod  and  man.*' 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  FEW  days  had  passed  since  Humphrey's  visit  to 
the  Northootes,  and  during  that  interval  he  had 
seen  nothing  of  Una  Dysart.  He  had  not  called  at 
Yale  House,  although  he  knew  she  must  have  been 
perfectly  aware  of  his  return  to  the  Abbey.  Even 
if  Mrs.  Northcote's  explanation  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Molyneux  had  removed  the  interdict  which  had 
been  placed  on  his  entrance  to  that  housei,  he  did  not 
feel  that  he  had  sufficient  power  of  endurance  to  meet 
his  lost  love  sua  the  future  wife  of  Stephen  Txafford; 
he  believed  that  she  could  not  fail  to  understand  his 
motive  in  avoiding  her,  and  that  she  would  probably 
be  very  grateful  to  him  for  sparing  her  the  pain  of 
seeing  him ;  nevertheless,  his  longing  to  look  once 
more  on  her  beloved  face  was  almost  more  thin  ho 
coidd  bear ;  and  he  tried  to  stifle  the  hunger  of  his 
heart  by  going  about  among  his  people  and  doing  all 
he  could  to  benefit  them;  unhappily,  however,  it 
was  always  of  Miss  Dysart  that  they  spoke  to  him— 
far  and  near  he  heard  how  good  she  had  been  to 
the  poor  during  the  past  winter,  which  had  been  ex- 
ceptionally severe,  and  how,  late  and  early,  her  httle 
feet  had  carried  her  from  door  to  door,  where  her 
bright  winning  ways,  as  well  as  her  more  substantial 
benefits,  never  failed  to  bring  sunshine  and  comfort 
If  anything  could  intensify  the  reg^t  he  felt  at 
having  lost  her,  it  was  the  assurance  given  him  by 
these  statements,  of  the  blessing  she  would  have  been 
to  his  people  no  less  than  to  himself. 

One  afternoon,  when  he  was  feeling  ^his  vexy 
deeply,  his  courage  failed  him  to  continue  listening 
to  her  praised,  and  he  turned  away  from  tlie  cottages 
he  had  been  visiting,  and  strolled  along  the  road  to 
Yalehead.  He  was  not  Tery  far  from  the  village 
when,  as  he  turned  round  a  comer,  he  suddenlr 
saw  two  persons  at  a  few  paces  distant  from  him  in 
earnest  conversation.  The  one  nearest  to  him  was 
Trafford,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  Hght 
graceful  figure  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  talking. 
It  was  Una  Dysart  who  stood  there,  looking  up  with 
her  soft  hazel  eyes  into  the  clergyman's  face,  while 
he,  with  a  smile  half  playful,  half  tender,  bent  down 
his  head  from  his  stately  height  to  hear  and  answer 
her. 

The  sight  was  simply  maddening  to  Atherstone; 
it  roused  all  the  fire  of  his  passionate  nature;  but 
the  pride  of  his  race  and  his  own  stem  will  enabled 
him  to  curb  at  least  any  outward  manifestation  of 
his  feelings;  without  altering  his  pace  or  turmug 
from  the  direction  in  which  he  was  going,  he  watted 
steadily  on  towards  them.  As  he  did  so,  he  aaw  that 
Una  gave  a  violent  start  when  she  perceived  him, 
and  she  blushed  so  Tividly  that  the  crimson  glow 
mounted  to  her  very  temples. 

*'  She  may  well  blush   when   the  man  she  ono? 
loved  sees  her  with  the  man  she  is  about  to  mairr, 
thought  Atherstone,  bitterly;  but  not  a  muscle  of  hi» 
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face  moved  as  he  quietly  passed  there,  lifting  his  hat 
g^Tely  to  Una,  but  with  so  rigfid  and  unbending  an 
aspect  that  even  Trafford  made  no  attempt  to  speak 
to  him ;  a  few  steps  more  carried  him  out  of  their 
sight,  and  then  he  walked  on  mpidly  till  he  got  dear 
of  the  Tillage,  and  left  both  Yale  House  and  the 
rectory  far  behind  him.  When  he  was  certain  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  meeting  them  again,  he 
slackened  his  pace  and  gavo  himself  time  to  think 
over  what  had  happened. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  would  cause  a 
^eat  deal  of  misery  and  pain  both  to  himself  and 
Una,  if  they  wei*e  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  many 
such  meetings  before  her  marriage,  and  deeply  as  she 
had  wounded  him,  the  unquenchable  tenderness  he  felt 
for  her  prompted  hi!m  to  spare  her  any  azmoyance  he 
I>068ibly  could;  as  to  himself,  he  felt  it  would  be 
utterly  intolerable  to  haye  his  heart  lacerated  by  the 
sight  of  her,  as  day  after  day  brought  her  nearer  to 
the  time  when  she  was  to  giye  herself  to  Trafibrd  "  till 
death  shotdd  them  part,"  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  leave  Atherstone  Abbey  at  once,  and 
remain  absent  till  their  wedding  was  oyer,  and  Una 
gone  out  of  the  neighbourhood  altogether  with  her 
husband;  moreoyer,  he  determined  that  he  would 
relieye  her  mind  from  all  dread  of  further  encounters, 
by  taking  measures  to  let  his  intended  absence  be 
made  known  to  her  as  speedily  as  posSble.  He  had 
not  far  to  go  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  without  any  personal  communication 
from  himself;  he  knew  that  Br.  Burton  yisited  Lady 
Elizabeth  Molyneux  every  day,  in  order  to  supply  the 
fanciful  invalid  with  the  small  amount  of  excitement 
she  was  able  to  find  in  detailing  the  imag^naoy  symp- 
toms of  every  f  our-cmd-twenty  hours,  and  the  good  old 
doctor  never  failed  to  make  his  visits  as  agreeable  as 
he  could,  by  collecting  all  the  news  of  the  neighbour- 
hood wherewith  to  amuse  his  patient.  Ho  would  be 
certain  to  retail  such  a  piece  of  information  as 
Atherstone's  intended  absence,  if  he  heard  of  it,  and 
act  his  house  was  within  a  stone's  throw,  and  he  was 
likely  to  be  at  home  at  that  hour,  Humphrey,  with 


his  usual  energy,  went  thither  at  once  to  put  his  plan 
into  execution. 

The  doctor  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  welcomed 
him  back  to  the  neighbourhood  very  cordially,  and 
Atherstone  was  soon  able  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
his  intention  of  going  immediately  to  London  for  a 
few  weeks.    The  doctor  was  surprised. 

"  What  I  going  away  again  when  you  have  just 
arrived,  and  to  London  too,  at  this  unfashionable 
season  P  why,  you  will  find  it  quite  a  deseart ! '' 

"  All  the  betteB  for  me»"  said  Atherstone,  grimly. 

"  Ah«  you  have  business  to  transact,  no  doubt;  and 
when  do  you  go,  my  dear  sir  ?" 

"Next  Monday  I  think." 

"  And  when  may  we  expect  to  see  you  amongpst  us 
again  ?" 

"  Not  for  some  weeks  certainly,  but  the  time  of 
my  return  is  uncertain  at  present ; "  and  after  a  litUe 
more  oonversation  on  other  subjects,  Atherstone  took 
his  leave,  satisfied  that  he  had  effected  his  purpose. 
Nor  was  he  mistaken.  That  same  evening.  Dr.  Bur- 
ton paid  his  usual  visit  at  Vale  House,  and  when  he 
had  assured  her  ladyship  that  her  pulse  was  not  at 
all  weaker  than  it  had  been  the  day  before,  and  told 
her  that  she  should  endeavour  to  keep  her  mind 
amused,  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  own  prescrip- 
tion by  retailing  all  that  Atherstone  had  said  to  him 
that  day.  The  Abbey  was  to  lose  its  master  again, 
the  doctor  said ;  he  would  only  be  there  another  day 
at  present,  as  he  was  to  start  for  London  on  Monday, 
and  this  was  Saturday,  and  then  Dr.  Burton  feared  it 
would  be  some  time  before  he  returned.  He  regretted 
it  very  much;  the  county  required  all  its  resident 
landlords  to  keep  up  its  society,  and  Mr.  Atherstone 
was  one  of  the  best  men  they  had«  The  doctor  thought 
he  was  a  good  deal  outr  of  health ;  he  seemed  thin 
and  careworn,  though  he  was  very  much  bronzed  by 
the  Australian  sun. 

To  all  this  Una  listened,  sitting  white  and  silent 
behind  her  aunt's  sofa;  and  Lady  Elizabeth  heard  it 
also  with  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness. 
{To  h$  eontintbed.) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  EXPOSITOR'S  NOTE-BOOK.— IX. 

BY    THE    BEV.    SA^MTJBL    COX,    KOTTINGHAM,    AUTHOR    OP    "A    DAT    WITH     CHRIST,'*    ETC*    ETC. 


BARTIMiBXrS.-I. 


Max^  X.  46-52. 


lARTIJVLEUS  sits  by  the  wayside, 
^SS^T^g*  liard  by  one  of  the  gates  of 
Jericho,  having  for  sole  companion,  as 
we  learn  from.  St.  Matthew,  a  beggar 
as  poor  and  blind  as  himself.  The 
gate  of  the  city  was,  in  the  East,  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  mendicant  class ;  for  there,  not  only 
must  all  travellers.  And  carayans,  and  peasants 
bringing  their  wares  to  market,  pass  them  by,  but 


the  broad  side-arches  of  the  gate,  with  their  cool 
recesses  and  divans,  were  the  justice-halls  in 
which  suits  and  quarrels  were  adjusted,  and  the 
lounging-place  in  which,  when  the  labours  of  the 
day  were  over,  the  citizens  gathered  to  discuss 
their  local  politics  or  to  enjoy  their  neighbourly 
gossip*  The  very  reason,  therefore,  which  draws 
the  beggars  of  Italy  to  the  fountains,  or  the  steps 
of  churches,  and  tho  beggars  of  Ireland  to  the 
doors  of  hotels,  or  to  the  spots  haunted  by  tourists. 
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and  the  beggars  of  England  to  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  and  market-places,  drew  the  beg- 
gars of  the  East,  and  still  draws  them,  to  the  gates 
of  the  cities.  There  men  most  congregate^  and 
there  they  are  most  likely  to  meet  some  response 
to  their  appeals  for  pity  and  help.' 

Bartimaaas  sits,  then,  by  the  wayside,  at  the 
gate  of  Jericho.  He  has  taken  small  alms  on  the 
day  we  meet  him,  for  as  yet  only  a  few  persons 
have  gone  by;  but  from  within  the  walls  be  hears 
the  stir  o^an  unwonted  excitement  and  joy.  At 
last  the  whole  city  pours  through  the  gate — a 
great  multitude,  in  the  midst  of  which  walks  the 
Babbi  of  ITazareth,  whose  name  had  of  late  been 
in  all  men's  mouths.  The  multitude  greet  Him 
with  "hosannas;"  and  with  a  sure  instinct  Barti- 
mseus  feels  that  a  happy  chance  has  come  to  him 
at  last,  that  the  Bobbi  who  has  healed  so  many 
will  heal  him,  if  only  he  can  draw  attention  to  his 
misery.  But  the  blind  man  cannot  adventure 
himself  into  the  surging  crowd,  lest,  jostled  and 
trampled  on,  he  become  lame  and  crippled  as  well 
as  blind.  He  can  only  sit  by  the  wayside,  crying 
for  mercy,  conscious  that  his  voice  is  drowned 
in  the  shouts  of  the  throng.  Nay,  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  who  might  have  shown  him  some  little 
sympathy  and  goodwill,  take  his  cry  as  a  discord 
in  the  harmony  of  their  joy,  and  bid  him  hold  his 
peace.  The  rebuke  of  those^who  go  before  Christ 
is  taken  up  by  those  who  come  ailer  Him ;  in  all 
the  crowd  there  is  not  one  who  feels  ftr  him.  Yes, 
there  is  one^  though  only  one.  Jesus  stands  still, 
and  commands  that  Bartimssus  come  to  Him. 
Casting  aside  his  garment,  the  blind  beggar  has- 
tens forward,  asks  for  sight,  receives  his  sight, 
and  uses  his  sight  to  '^  follow  Jesus  in  the  way  ** 
He  went. 

Let  us  consider  this  story,  and  mark,  at  least  in 
a  few  points,  what  light  it  throws — first,  on  the 
character  and  mission  of  our  Lord,  and,  secondly, 
on  the  character  and  faith  of  Bartimssus. 

1.  We  take  first  those  points  which  speak  to  us 
of  our  Lord. 

And  at  the  very  outset  we  are  struck  by  the 
obvious  fact  that,  though  attended  by  a  wondering 
joyful  crowd,  He  has  an  ear,  and  grace,  and  gifts 
for  the  one.  A  great  multitude  went  before  and 
came  afler  Him.  The  whole  city  was  moved  by 
His  presence,  and  streamed  out  of  the  gate  to 
escort  Him.  The  air  is  thick  with  shouts  of  joy 
and  admiration.  The  breath  of  popular  applause 
for  once  floats  round  that  sacred  Head,  which  found 
no  pillow  till  it  was  laid  in  the  grave.  A  happy 
excited  throng  fills  the  highway ;  and  by  the  way- 
side, wrapt  in  darkness,  there  sits  a  beggar  who 
is  blind,  and  whose  blindness  is  more  intolerable 
than  ever  now  that  so  j^reat  a  sight  is  passing  by. 
Has  the  long-promised  "  Son  of  David  '*  come  at 
last,  then,   and  is  he  not  so  mucli  as  to  look 


upon  His  face  ?  Is  he— he  alone — not  to  '*  see  the 
salvation  of  God  P"  The  sense  of  Ms  misery  grows 
so  keen,  so  intolerable,  that,  though  he  can  hardly 
hope  to  be  heard,  he  cries,  "  Son  of  DaviJ,  hare 
mercy  on  me !  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me  I** 
"Be  quiet!  cease  thy  cry!*'  growls  the  crowd. 
"  What  mean  you  by  marring  our  festivity  by  your 
pitiful  outcry?  Do  you  suppose  that  He  will 
pause  in  His  triumph  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  P"  And  still  the  blind  man,  disheartened  bat 
not  silenced,  cries  on,  "  Son  of  David,  have  mercj 
on  me !  ** 

And  Christ,  does  He  pass  on,  unconsdous  of 
the  prayer,  or  serenely  indifferent  to  the  misery  of 
the  one,  because  so  many  are  happy?  ITotHe; 
He  were  not  Christ  if  He  did.  He  halts;  the 
crowd  hushes  to  learn  why  He  lingers ;  He  com- 
mands that  the  blind  man  be  brought  to  Him. 
And  now  the  officious  crowd,  now  that  the  Hero 
of  the  hour  condescends  to  notice  Bartirosas. 
are  forward  with  their  sympathy  :  "  Be  of  good 
comfort;  rise.  He  calleth  thee.*' 

Are  we  to  take  this  ready  sympathy  as  a  natural 
human  kindness  breaking  out  so  soon  as  their 
attention  is  really  fixed  on  the  beggar's  misery,  and 
they  see  that  there  is  some  hope  of  helping  him,  (ff 
are  we  to  take  it  only  as  the  fussy  officionsness  of 
those  who  wait  on  the  wishes  of  the  great,  and 
seek  to  push  themselves  into  notice  even  when 
they  help  a  neighbour  ?  Probably  it  was  both. 
But  because  we  ourselves  are  men,  and  are  no  whii 
better  than  our  fellows,  let  us  at  least  hope  that 
the  better  motive  was  the  stronger;  and  that 
the  thoughtless  crowd,  when  once  compelled  to 
think  of  him,  felt  a  genuine  pity  for  the  unhappy 
mendicant. 

Nor  let  us  fail  to  mark  that  as  Jesus,  followed 
by  many,  has  grace  for  one,  so  also  it  is  to  the 
one  miserable  man  that  He  turns  from  the  happy 
crowd.  For  we  are  very  apt  to  fear  that,  as  the 
Lord  of  all,  who  has  ho  many  dependent  on  His 
care,  our  distress  may  well  be  overlooked  by  Him. 
As  we  remember  that  the  cries  of  all  creatures  in 
all  worlds  rise  into  His  ear,  that  a  volnminons  sea 
of  complex  sounds  is  for  ever  breaking  round  His 
seat,  it  seems  well-nigh  incredible  that  He  should 
have  any  special  care  for  us,  or  that  our  weak 
appeal  should  penetrate  that  vast  complexity 
of  sighs,  shrieks,  groans,  prayers,  thanksgivings, 
songs.  And  this  fear  is  commonly  strongest  when 
we  are  weakest.  In  our  times  of  trouble,  we  find 
it  very  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that  He  cares 
for  us,  and  listens  to  every  word  we  say.  We  look 
out  from  our  darkened  life,  and  the  whole  world 
seems  to  give  the  lie  to  any  such  hope.  All  things 
go  on  as  of  old.  The  snn  shines;  the  flowers 
bloom;  the  sweet  summer  wind  is  heavy  with 
fragrance;  the  birds  are  merry  in  their  choirs; 
men  and  women  are  absorbed  in   their  ser&al 
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avocations — too  absorbed  to  waste  a  thought  on 
us.  Our  darkness  has  not  darkened  the  world; 
our  loss  is  no  loss  to  our  neighbours.  Heaven  and  . 
earth  smile  a  serene^  a  cruel,  indifiTerence  to  our  i 
grief.  Can  it  be  that  God*  who  rules  earth  and 
heaven,  and  who  seems  so  remote,  so  inaccessible, 
can  it  be  that  He  has  any  sympathy  with  us  P  It 
can  hardly  be.  We  are  alone,  uncomforted,  in  our 
misery. 

That  is  a  heart-ache  which  we  have  most  of  us 
felt,  and  yet  a  hoart-ache  which,  thank  God,  we 
never  need  feel.  For  see,  hero,  in  the  flesh,  is  the 
very  Gt>d  of  whom  we  have  often  had  auch  hard 
and  bitter  thoughts.  The  day  is  bright  and  fair. 
"Jericho  town  is  full  of  joy."  With  Christ  in  their 
midst,  the  happy  multitude  stream  along  the  high- 
way, leaping,  and  shouting,  and  praising  God.  As 
yet  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  darkness  in 
which  BartinuBus  aits  vaguely  crying  for  pity. 
But  that  one  sorrowful  cry  pierces  the  very  heart 
of  Christ.  He  caohnot  pass  on  till  it  be  hushed. 
He  leaves  the  many  happy  for  the  one  solitary 
and  miserable  soul.  The  happiness  is  no  hap- 
piness to  Him,  unless  all  may  share  it.  He  pities 
the  blind  beggar ;  nay,  he  makes  the  gay  thought- 
less crowd  pity  him  too.  Let  us  take  thai  comfort 
to  our  hearts  so  often  as  we  are  lonely  and  sor- 
rowful and  hopeless*. 

You  have  seen  a  mother  laughing  and  making 
merry  with  happy  friends.  Suddenly  she  pauses, 
listens,  and  leaves  the  noisy  room.  She  has  heard 
a  fliny  wail  of  distress  which  you  could  not  hear, 
and  she  cannot  be  content  till  the  cry  of  her  babe 
be  hushed,  its  want  satisfied.  And  shall  God, 
who  made  the  mother's  heart,  be  less  tender,  less 
pitiful,  than  the  creature  He  has  made?  I  tell 
you,  Nay;  but  "as  one  whom  his  mother  com- 
forteth,"  so  will  God  comfort  all  the  distressed 
who  cry  to  Him. 

Ko  sooner  did  blind  BartimsBUs  hear  that  the 
Son  of  David  had  called  him,  than,  "  casting  aside 
Ms  garment,**  that  there  may  be  no  tardiness  on 
his  part,  he  rose  and  came  to  Jesus.  A  faith  so 
prompt  and  vigorous  pleases  Jesus  well ;  and,  to 
reward  it.  He  virtually  places  Himself  and  His 
whole  power  at  the  beggar's  disposal  He  asks, 
*' What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  for  thee  P"  really 
meaning,  "  You  have  called  on  me.  Here  I  stand, 
wholly  at  your  service.  Take  what  you  will,  what 
you  can.'*  The  best  thing  the  blind  man  can  ask 
for  is  eyes.  And  so  Bartimaaus  answers,  "  Lord, 
that  I  may  receive  my  bight."  Mark  the  Lord's 
reply,  how  it  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  prayer.  "  Lord, 
that  I  may  receive  my  sight,'*  asks  Bartimsaus; 
*' Receive  thy  sight,'*  responds  Christ,  granting  the 
very  boon  asked  of  Him  in  the  very  words  in 
which  it  had  been  asked. 

And,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  Bpiritual  life  here.    Christ  gives  us  just  as 


much  as  we  can  take — as  much  even  as  we  really 
ask  for.  For  no  good  man  really  desiriss  to  have 
more  than  he  can  use  aright,  use  for  the  best  ends 
in  the  best  way.  Whatever  form  our  prayers  may 
assume,  whatever  words  we  may  utter,  this  is  the 
upshot  of  all  our  prayers :  *'  Lord,  give  us  as  much 
as  we  can  use,  as  much  as  we  can  enjoy,  as  much 
as  we  can  turn  to  good  account."  To  have  more 
than  that  would  not  be  well  for  us ;  nor,  in  our 
best  moods,  do  we  desire  more.  And  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  God  should  not  give  us  so 
much  as  that.  All  things  are  in  His  hand,  for  the 
good  of  all.  And  if  we  can  use  any  gift  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest,  why  should  He  nqt  bestow  it 
upon  us  ?  If  we  cry,  "  Lord,  give  us  sight,  know- 
ledge, wisdom,*'  not  intending  our  neighbour's 
good,  but  only  our  own  aggrandisement,  He  may 
say,  "  Children,  you  had  better  sic  in  the  dark  till 
you  can  use  the  light  for  nobler  ends."  But  if, 
like  Bariimsdus,  we  ask  for  sight  that  we  may 
behold  the  glory  of  God  in  the  &ce  of  Jesus,  and 
find  our  way  to  follow  when  He  leads,  then  to  our 
"  Lord,  that  we  may  receive  our  sight  **  the  echo 
will  come,  prompt  and  clear,  *'  Receive  thy  sight ; 
and  come,  follow  me  in  the  paths  of  service  and 
charity.*' 

The  Lord  is  with  us  still.  He  hears  every  cry 
which  rises  f^om  our  hearts.  He  looks  round  on 
us  with  the  tender  self-granting  grace  with  which 
He  looked  on  BartimsBus,  saying  to  us  as  to  him, 
•*  What  will  ye  that  I  should  do  for  yonP"  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  have.  If  you  at-e  blind,  and  cannot 
see  Him,  if  you  are  deaf,  and  cannot  hear  Him, 
nay,  if  yon  doubt  His  presence,  and  can  only  cry 
in  hope  that  by  some  dubious  happy  ohanoe  He 
may  be  near,  He  will  open  your  eyes,  and  nnstop 
your  ears,  and  grant  yon  the  very  desire  of  your 
hearts. 

Blind  Bartimsdus  got  what' he  asked,  then;  but 
he  also  got  more  than  he  asked.  To  the  cure  he 
sought  Jesus  added  an  interpreting  word,  ''Gro 
thy  way,  iky  faith  hath  saved  thee.'^  Thy  faith 
hath  tared  theel  Wm  that  iquite  trueF  Was 
it  not  the  healing  power  of  Christ  that  saved 
himP  No  doubt  it  was  the  "  virtue,"  the  "  saving 
health,**  that  went  out  of  t^e  Son  of  Man,  which 
wrought  the  cure.  But  He  who  did  not  clutch  at 
Hts  equality  ^ith  the  Fathet*  was  not  forward  to 
daim  the  merit  of  His  woi^ks.  He  advances  no 
such  claim  here.  So  to  speak,  fie  throws  the  whole 
credit  of  the  miracle  oh  the  fhith  which  cried  for 
mercy.  And  it  was  quite  true  that  it  was  the  fiuth 
of  BartimsDus  which  saved  him,  though  it  was  not 
the  whole  truth.  For  when  Christ  is  present,  the 
only  condition  of  healing  is  that  men  bctieve  in 
Him.  He  is  full  of  health,  full  of  virtue ;  and  it 
is  our  fiiith  which  makes  His  yirtue.  His  health, 
ours.  And  surdy  it  was  wise  and  gracious  of 
the  Lord  Jes^  to  lay  this  stress  on  faith;  to  caU 
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the  'thoaghts  of  the  blind  man.  from  Hbe 
marvel  to  its  meaning,  from  that  which  was  out- 
ward and  temporal  to  that  which  was  s^Hritnol 
and  within.  Bartimssaa  would  be  in  danger  of 
thinking  too  much  of  his  recovered  sight,  of 
dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the  mere  physical 
wonder ;  and  therefore  Christ  recalls  his  thoughts 
to  the  spiritual  condition  of  healing,  and  vir- 
tually says  to  him,  "It  is  fcnth  that  made  you 
whole.    Think  of  that,  of  the  mighty  power  it  is, 


and  of  how  much  mcnre  than  mere  sight  you  may 
gain  by  it." 

This,  then,  is  the  Chris  b  whom  God  has  set  forth 
to  teach  us  what  He  Himself  is  like,  and  to  save 
us  from  our  sins — this  great  Teacher  and  Healer, 
who  leaves  the  many  for  the  one,  the  happy  for 
the  sorrowful, ,  who  waits  tp  give  us  all  of  good 
that  we  can  take,  and  who  cares  more  for  oor 
welfare  and  happiness  than  to  get  the  glory  wkich 
is  His  duid« 


"WHAT    CAN     IT     MATTERr 


BY  THE  HON.  HRS.    GREENE. 


PiJtT   I. 

^AEY,  Mary !  listen,  I  have  a  piece  of 
news  for  you ! "  cried  Willie  Leonard, 
as  he  entered  the  cottage  door,  and 
looked  round  for  his  sister.  "Ah, 
there  yon  are  at  that  everlasting 
washing-tub  I  I  suppose  you'll- say 
now  that  you  can't  come  with  me  P" 
^^  "  What's  your  news,  and  where  do 

you  want  me  to  go  with  you?"  asked  Mary,  raising 
a  pleasant  smiling  face  from  the  tub  over  which  she 
was  stooping.  "  I£  you  can  wait  until  I  wring  these 
couple  ci  dresses  out,  and  hang  them  on  the  wall  to 
dry,  I'll  go  with  you  wherever  you  like." 

"  Why  not  leave  them  where  they  are,  and  come 
out  at  once  P"  urged  Willie.  *'  What  can  it  matter 
whether  you  do  them  now  or  when  you  come  home  P 
A  fellow  can't  have  a  morning  to  himself  every  day 
in  the  year;  and,  only  think,  I'm  almost  certain 
I've  spotted  a  wren's  nest  in  the  glen  this  morning, 
besides  a  goldfindi's  and  a  iinnet'4 ;  so  I  want  you 
to  look  sharp  and  have  a  good  egg-hunt  with  me.  I 
would  have  stopped  to  bag  a  few  of  them  on  my  way 
to  Farmer  Stack's  with  the  dairy  cart,  only  I  was 
late  already." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  were  late ;  you  need  not  tell 
me  «tbat  as  news,''  replied  Mary,  laughing,  as  she 
drew  a  long  lilac  skirt  out  of  the  tub,  and  began 
twisting  it  round  and  round  in  serpent-like  coils, 
allowing  the  soapy  water  to  stream  into  the  wooden 
vessel  beneath.  "  I'd  go  with  you  now,  and  welcome, 
only  I  premised  mother  I  would  not  stir  out  of  the 
place  until  I  had  these  two  skirts  hung  up  to  dry. 
Suppose  you  go  and  hunt  for  the  egg-basket,  Willie, 
while  yon  are  doing  nothing,  for  there  is  no  other 
way  one  can  oarry  them  safely  home." 

"Not  I;  I'm  far  too  tired  to  go  hunting  over  the 
place  for  it,  or  anything  else.  And  what  can  it 
matter  whether  we  have  the  basket  or  notP  I  can 
carry  the  eggs  in  ray  hat,  which  is  just  as  good  a 
place,  if  not  better." 

"  That's  all  very  well ;  but  you  know  they  fell  out 
of  yonr  cap  the  other  day  when  Sprat  jumped  sud- 


denly up  at  your  arm,  and,  only  it  was  in  the  field, 
they  would  have  been  all  smashed  and  ruined.  And 
if  I  were  yon,"  added  Mary,  shaking  her  head  at 
the  little  rough-haired  terrier  who  followed  at  ber 
brother's  heels,  "  I  would  not  have  you  bring  Master 
Spmt  witib  you  egg^hunting ;  he  frightens  the  birdi 
off  their  nests,  and  does  no  good."  * 

*' What  a  Solomon  you  are,  to  be  sure!'*  sneered 
Willie,  sitting  down,  and  rocking  himself  to  tod 
fro  in  the  low  kitchen  chair,  while  he  watched  viih 
feverish  impatience  for  the  tub  to  be  set  aside,  toi 
his  sister  at  liberty  to  join  him.  "Here,  let  ms 
squeeze  out  those  rags,  Mary ;  you  go  up,  and  pet 
on  your  hat»  I  am  sure  I  could  do  it  as  well  as  joo." 
And  Willie,  standing  up  again,  took  off  his  coat,  and 
began  to  roll  up  his  shirt-sleeves  preparatory  to  Ue 
attempt. 

"Indeed  you  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind  H 
you  have  only  patience  to  wait  for  five  minutes  more, 
I'll  have  evexything  finished,  and  be  teadj  to  go 
with  you.  There  now,  don't  go  off  in  a  lage,  that'^ 
a  good  fellow!" 

Willie  put  on  his  coat  again,  and  strode  eut  of  the 
cottage,  followed  by  Sprat;  but  he  was  too  fond  of 
his  own  pleasure  to  se£  off  really  without  his  sister, 
for  Mary  was  far  too  pleasant  a  companion  and  too 
clever  a  seeker  to  be  left  behind.  She  had  anall 
hands,  which  could  find  their  way  through  thoras 
and  briars  to  the  coveted  nest;  and  besides,  sbe 
had  never  been  deceived  yet  as  to  the  eggs  them- 
selves. She  knew  by  the  touch  and  the  wei^lit 
whether  the  tiny  bird  was  nearly  hatched,  or  ev)^ 
partially  so,  in  which  case  the  egg  was  always  re- 
placed in  the  nest;  for  Miuy  and  Willie  were  »«t 
nest  robbers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word— they  did 
not  rifle  the  fledglings,  or  deprive  tiie  mother  of  ^^ 
expectant  brood— they  were  only  egg-ooUectors. 
taking  one  here,  another  thore,  whose  hollow  nh/M 
contained  no  promise  of  a  bird,  and  adding  ^ 
new-found  treasure  of  pale-blue  spotted  with  maroon, 
or  emerald-green  dotted  with  brown  specks,  to  tho* 
already  in  their  possession,  and  never  retaining  to 
any  nest  the  second  time,  lest  the  timid  aaotbtf 
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mightr  be  frighteoBked  from  hat  charge^  and  desert  it 
altogether. 

So  Willie  Batmtered  ont  into  the  lane,  switching  at 
the  dandelions,  and  shying  pebbles  at  the  daoks,  who, 
teiTified  by  Sprat,  waddled  to  and  fro  across  the  xoad, 
till  at  length  Mary  appeared  in  the  doorway,  with 
her  large  snn-hat  on  her  head,  and  the  Imen  dresses 
in  her  arms  which  she  had  been  so  industrionsly 
washing  for  her  mother. 

"  That  win  do  now,"  cried  Willie,  turning  at  the 
aoand  of  her  step ;  "  can't  you  throw  those  wretched 
things  on  the  hedge,  and  not  wait  to  climb  np  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  ?  If  there  is  a  short  way  and  a  long 
of  doing  things,  you  always  choose  the  long  one.  I 
dedare  you  are  the  most  perverse  creature  that  ever 
lived !  What  can  it  matter  whether  a  thing,  is  dried 
on  a  hedge  or  on  a  wall  ?" 

"It  matters  a  great  deal/'  replied  Mary,  good« 
humonredly.  "^A  nice  row  you  made  the  other 
morning  because  your  shirt  was  torn  on  a  thorn, 
which  was  sticking  somewhere  out  of  sight  in  the 
hec^ !  And,  besides,  the  fowl  fly  up  on  the  hedge, 
and  ruin  the  clean  things  with  their  dirty  feet." 

"Oh,  of  course,  you'd  have  an  excuse  ready  for 
waDdng  on  your  head,  if  you  chose  to  do  it;  you  girls 
always  will  have  your  way  in  everything." 

Mary  made  no  reply,  but,  running  along  the  side 
of  the  lane,  soon  reached  the  bleaching  wall;  she 
threw  the  dresses  over  her  shoulder  while  she  climbed 
the  stQe,  and  then,  standing  en  the  uppermost  step, 
she  shook  them  out  and  laid  them  along  the  top, 
the  bricks  being  specially  rounded  for  the  purpose, 
so  that  no  angles  or  rough  comers  might  tear  the 
linen. 

"  Hand  me  up  a  couple  or  so  of  good  heavy  stones, 
that's  a  dear  boy,"  she  cried  to  her  brother  beneath, 
"  or  they  may  slip  off  when  they  dry,  and  tumble 
into  the  field." 

"  Now  Mary,  what  can  it  matter  whether  y»u  put 
stones  on  them  or  not  ?  I  believe  you  are  worrying 
me  on  purpose." 

"  No  indeed,  Willie,  I  am  not !  But  if  you  would 
only  let  me  do  as  I  ought  to  do  at  first,  I  should  be 
ready  in  half  the  time ;  if  you  don't  hand  me  up  the 
stones,  I  shall  have  to  go  down  and  get  them  for 
myself.'^ 

Willie,  seeing  that  Mary  was  resolute,  and  that 
nothing  save  the  stones  intervened  between  him 
and  his  promised  pleasure,  handed  them  up--^eomc- 


wren's  nest^-^i  golden-crested  wren  too,  as  Willie 
detaeribed  it— whose  eggs  were,  to  say  the  least, 
uncommon. 

The  first  few  fields  were  trudged  through  almost 
unconsciously,  so  interested  were  they  in  their 
speculations,  and  no  stiles  or  gates  having  so  far 
obstructs  their  way,  each  pasture  being  only  sepa> 
rated  from  the  other  by  a  row  of  trees,  sad  never 
•  used  for  any  other  purpose  but  sheep-grazing ;  but 
now,  as  they  came  to  the  middle  field,  a  large  stretch 
of  pasture  ground  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  stone 
wall,  they  beheld  to  their  dismay  that  the  gap 
which  had  been  epen  all  the  winter  was  filled  up 
with  stones,  and  no  way  of  entrance  left  save  by 
climbing  the  gate,  which  was  an  unusually  high  one 
and  devoid  of  cross-bars,  while  the  spikes  at  the 
top  made  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  cross^  and  Blmost 
impossible  for  a  girl. 

"  HoreTs  a  pretty  go ! "  cried  Willie,  angrily,  as  he 
garod  alternately  at  the  newly-built  gap  and  the 
high  iron  gate.  "  I'd  like  to  know  what  they  have 
done  this  for !  Filling  up  a  fence  that's  useful  to 
everybody,  and  sticking  a  gate  in  one's  field  that 
no  one  can  climb  over — such  tom-foolery.  But  it  *s 
just  like  Farmer  Stack,  throwing  stumbling-blocks 
in  every  one's  way." 

"  He  must  have  'had  some  good  reason  for  doing 

it,  I  suppose,"  observed  Majry,  quietly;   though  the 

bright  glow  of  expectancy  faded  from  her  face,  as 

she    looked    hopelessly  at  the   high    gntnite  wall 

;  before  her. 

I  "Some  good  reason  for  fiddlesticks  I "  replied 
i  WilHe,  contemptuously.    "  But  that* s  just  the  image 

•  of  you,  Mary— when  a  fellow  is  vexed,  always  trying 
j  to  prove  that  there  's  nothing  on  earth  to  make 
j  him  angry.  We  may  just  as  well  turn  round  and  go 
I  home  now,  for  yeu  could  as  soon  think  of  dimbiag 
;  that  gate,  Mary,  as  I  could  climb  over  the  moon." 
I  "  Suppose  we  walk  round  by  the  road,"  suggested 
1  Mary,  in  a  very  humble  voice;  for  when  Willie  was 
I  angry  he  generally  found  something  to  carp  at  in 
I  her  remarks. 

I  "  Gk>  round  by  the  road !  why,  I  think  you  toe  just 
^  a  simpleton,  Maxy,  and  nothing  else;    ifs  a  good 

•  hour's  walk  round  by  the  road,  as  you  call  it,  to  the 
I  place  we  are  aiming  for;   and  as  IVe  walked  that 

way  once  already  this  morning  with  the  dairy  cart, 
and  shall  have  to  go  over  every  step  of  the  ground 
again  this  evening,  I've  no  mind  to  give  my  legs  all 


what  sullenly,  it  must  be  confessed — and  the  dresses  |  that  additional  work.  No,  let*s  go  home."  And  WilHe 
being  securely  fixed  on  the  wall,  he  followed  his  <  whistled  to  his  dog,  who,  having  slipped  through  the 
sister  over  the  stile  into  the  field  beyond.  I  offending  bars,  was  isrtttndSng  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  way  to  the  glen  for  which  they  were  bound  '  barking  energetically  at  them,  to  show  the  thing 
ran  tbarough  a  series  of  pasture  grounds,  deUciously  ;  could  be  done,  if  they  only  chose  to  follow  his  good' 
green,  soft  to  the  feet,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  so  \  example. 

Willie's  temper  soon  recovered  itself ;  and,  leaning  |  "  Did  you  try  the  gate  to  see  whether  it  was 
on  his'sister's  arm,  he  discussed  with  her  the  merits  i  lo<^edP"  asked  Mary,  who  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
of  various  eggs,  their  fiiz%,  colour,  &c.,  while  both  \  giving  up  the  expedition ;  besides,  she  knew  Willie 
ardently  looked  forward  to  the  chance  of  finding  the  .  had  only  proposed  it  because  he  was  angry. 
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'*  What's  the  use  of  a  gate,  you  stupid,  unless  it 
is  locked !"  But  though  Willie  said  this,  he  walked 
over  and  examined  it  with  both  eyes  and  hands. 

"  t  don't  believe  it  is  locked/'  he  said,  presently ; 
**  it  seems  to  open  and  shut  with  some  kiiXd  of  spsixkgt 
for  there  is  no  padlock  09  keyhole  of  any  kind; 
some  new  dodge,  I  suppose,  of  old  Stack's.  I  never 
met  such  a  fellow  for  dodges  i^  all  my  life." 

Willie  worked,  and  fiddled,  and  pressed  at  the 
spring  with  all  his  force,  but  it  gave  no  promise  of 
yielding ;  he  was  obliged  presently  to  call  Mary  to  his 
aid,  who  had — ^for  all  he  pretended  to  look  down  upon 
her — olever  hands  and  clever  brains,  and  very  often 
Willie  had  found  them  of  service  to  him  before  now. 
"  Come  on  here,  you  silly ! "  he  cried,  testily;  "why 
do  you  stand  gaping  there,  as  if  you  expected  the 
gate  to  walk  open  at  word  of  command  ?  one  can't 
force  a  spring  open  all  by  oneself  that  would  take  a 
€k>liath  to  move  it.  Here,  do  you  press  against  this 
tongue  of  iron,  while  I  try  to  push  it  up  out  of  the 
place  it  has  got  hitched  in." 

Mary  pressed  with  all  her  force  against  the  spring* 
while  her  brother  shoved,  and  kicked,  and  shook  the 
gate  in  his  vetation ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  till  at 
last  one  kick,  more  vicious  than  the  rest,  freed  the 
latch  from  the  bar  in  which  it  was  caught,  and 
the  gate  immediately  flying  wide  open,  sent  Mary 
sprawling  on  her  face  upon  the  ground. 

She  was  not  much  hurt,  however,  and  the  relief 
of  having  conquered  the  great  difficulty  which  lay  in 
their  path  prevented  her  from  thinking  of  the  few 
scratches  she  had  received ;  she  soon  scrambled  to 
her  feet,  and  once  more  the  bright  smile  of  anticipated 
Joy  beamed  over  her  face. 

"Come  on  nowl"  cried  Willie,  taking  her  by  ihe 
arm.  "I'm  glad  I- conquered  the  brute,  though  I'm 
trembling  all  over  from  the  force  it  took  to  open  it. 
I  thought  I  should  never  have  done  it,  and  that  last 
kick  I  gave  was  more  in  a  rage  than  anything  else." 
"But  you'll  shut  it  again,  won't  you?"  asked 
Mary,  anxiously,  for  her  brother  had  already  begun 
to  drag  her  forward. 

"I  shut  itl  Don't  you  wish  you  may  catch  me 
doing  it !  I've  just  about  as  much  notion  of  bother- 
ing myself  to  fasten  Farmer  Stack's  gates  as  I  have 
of  doing  anything  else  to  please  him." 

"Indeed,  Willie,  you  must  go  back  and  close  it; 
they  would  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  fasten 
it  unless  there  was  some  reason  for  it." 

"  There  you  go  again  with  your  'reason ; '  but  I  tell 
you  there  is  neither  right  nor  reason  in  the  matter; 
if  s  simply  one  of  old  Stack's  whims,  like  his  lawn- 
mowers,  and  steam-ploughs,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  new 
inventions,  robbing  people  of  their  right  of  way.  Come 
on,  Mary,  I  say,  and  don't  drag  away  from  me  so,  for 
I  won't  shut  the  gate,  and  there's  the  end  of  it." 

"  Then  I  will  try  myself  and  see  if  I  can't  do  it," 
replied  Mary,  firmly;  "for  I  am  certain  we  ought  to 
fasten  it ;  they  may  be  going  to  put  the  black  bull 


into  the  field  for  all  you  know ;  they  kept  him  heio 
all  last  summer ;  and,  whether  or  not,  Fm  certain, 
as  we  found  it  shut,  we  ought  to  fasten  it" 

"  Very  good;  do  as  you  like,"  replied  Willie,  tam- 
ing on  his  heel,  and  w^infling  <*  Yqvl  know  J^ou  are 
simply  shutting  it  out  of  obstinac^^  iar;pliat  on 
earth  can  it  matter  whether  the  gato  i«.|i#aiied  or 
not?"  and  Willie,  not  deigning  to  look^MpWl  him, 
walked  straight  on  across  the  field. 
(To  U  GmtinMtL) 


"THE    QUIVBE"    BIBLB,^  Qi 

828.  "Strive,"  said  the  Saviottiw>5*ic^ 
the  strait  gate:  for  many  wiU  see 
shall  not  be  able/'    Quote  a  verse  frdpil  i 
which  gives  the  reason  of  their  failtttj^ilr; 

889.  Where  10  the  blood  of  Chrtat-oi 
of  Qod,  and  the  life  of  Chrint  the  lifo  fill 

830.  The  rainbow  is  referred  to  ln^i 
last  books  of  Holy  Soripture,  and  hf^^ 
the  passages. 

881.  Prove  from  Scripture  (1)  tbajt^bs  ] 
be  referred  to ;  (2)  that  it  should  be 
(3)  that  it  must  be  obeyed  on  all  poi]|fclk 

832.  In  whose  reign,  and  for  whail 
brazen  serpent "  that  Mosee  had  made  ?! 

833.  Nioodemus  is  referred  to  only 
Evangelists,  and  by  him  only  on 
Give  chapter  and  verse  of  each.        -^ 


mood 


I  the 


AN8W2B8  TO  QUESTIONS  OK 

318.  See  Gen.  xxiii.  9 ;  xxxv.  8. 

319.  Matt    2X.   11—13;   Luke  vol 
1—32. 

320.  Bom.  xvi.  21. 

321.  The  hostility  of  the  Jews 
(John.  xiL  10).   St.  John's  Gospel  dii'j 
after  Lazarus  was  dead. 

322.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  31. 

823.  Zechariah  the  eon  oi^  Jehoiadft  j 
Chron.  xxiv.  20). 


•tiU 


(2 


BSHOOL. 

^H,  bring  love's  glorious  dustoc  iNjarfljilrTill 
That  parteth  strife  and  strile  !     '  .  *\ 
And  change  the  heats  and  waadttin^'  of  our 

For  everlasting  life. 

O  Tine  of  Life !  Thy  precious  blood  shall  be 

Our  stay  in  war  and  peace ; 
Our  balm  for  wounds,  our  pledge  of  victory. 

Our  sign  that  wars  shall  cease. 

No  craven  words,  no  carnal  weapons  now  ^ 
Are  those  our  souls  would  wield !       - 

Up  to  the  Golden  City  guide  us  Thou,- 
Behind  our  true  faith's  shield ! 

Alsssik  B02il». 
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{Dranm  by  H.  Johnson.) 


AUTUMN     FLOWEKS. 


J  UTUMN  flowers,  autumn  flowers, 
^^       Weary  thoughts  to  me  ye  bring ; 
Lo !  come  back  the  vanished  hours, 
And  the  glory  of  the  spring. 

VOL.  IX. 


Life  I  see  with  golden  wincfi*, 
All  its  promise  sweet  and  fair; 

And  I  hear  the  songs  it  sings 
As  it  cleares  the  morning  air. 
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Sammer  ^ith  its  doadless  skiee. 
And  its  bud-like  hopes  of  bliss ; 

Love  that  looks  from  loying  eyes — 
All  salute  me  irith  a  kiss. 

And  a  beauty  lights  the  hills- 
Lights  the  upward  path  I  tread ; 

Not  a  sign  of  coming  ills 

Shows  the  clear  blue  overhead. 


Autumn  flowers,  I  know  ye  well. 

Spring  and  summer  both  are  gone» 
And  to  me  ye  softly  tell 

Winter  will  be  here  anon; 
But  ye  whisper  to  my  heart. 

There  is  balm  for  earthly  poinsy 
Where  we  meet  no  more  to  part. 

And  eternal  summer  reigns. 

G.  0. 


"THE  BUILDER'S   PSALM." 

BY  THE  REV.   T.   M.   MORRIS,   IPSVICH,  AUTHOR  OP  "THE   MYSTERY  OF  THE  BURNING  BUSH,**  ETC. 

"Ezoept  the  Lord  build  th«  house,  ikey  laboar  in  vain  that  haM  it:  esoept  the  tiord  kaep  the  Gitrf«  the  traichinaii  mkedi 
but  in  vain.  It  is  vain  for  jou  to  riae  up  early,  to  ait  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows :  for  ao  He  giveth  tiia  beloved  stop." 
— Ps.  cxrvii.  1,  2. 


^KE  theme  of  this  brief  but  beaatifal 
psalm  may  be  thus  stated :  *'  That* 
everything  depends  upon  the  blessing^ 
of  the  Lord."  We  have  »here  the 
true  secret  of  sucqqss  and  safety.  In  our  working 
and  watching  we  should  equally  depend  upon  the 
Lord.  Throughout  the  psalm  we  can  diatinguiBh 
a  note  of  waming»whiob  seems  intended  especially 
for  those  who»  in:  thaiciprospemty,  are  teonpted  to 
forget  who  is  the  author  of  it^  and  to  attnbute  the 
success  and  safety  of  life  to  their  own  work  and 
wakefulness,  rather  than  to  the  care  andigoodness 
of  God. 

"The  snperseription  attributes  tlis< psalm  to 
Solomon,  and  internal  reasons  go  kk'Oonfirm  the 
correctness  of  this.  It  is  /Charactaristically  dis- 
tinguished from  the  nameless  psalms  of  degrees, 
and  so  as  to  mark  its  connection  with  an  eor* 
lier  time;  it  exhibits  no  traise  of  the  mournful 
depression  bj  which  they  are  pervaded;  the 
language  is  more  vigorous;  and  while  they 
throughout  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  oommuniliy, 
the  indwidual  is  here  directed  to  the  true  source 
of  blessing.  The  theme  of  the  psalm  suits 
Solomon,  who  chiefly  occupied  the  domestic-civic 
territory.  .  .  .  The  striving  afber  the  worldly 
good  expressed  in  tiie  conclusion^  vers.  4  and  5,  is 
not  less  suitable  for  Solomon  as  the  author,  than 
for  its  destinsftion  as  a  popular  and  pilgrim  song. 
It  is  also  a  confirmation  of  Solomon's  being  the 
author,  the  coincidence  which  the  idea  of  the 
psalm  presents  with  the  Proverbs.  Compare 
especislly  the  strikingly  parallel  passage,  Frov. 
X.  22 — *  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich, 
and  labour  adds  nothing  thereto.'  Finally  we 
recognise  in  ver.  2  an  allnsion  to  the  personal 
relations  of  Solomon  in  the  words  :  '  So  gives  He 
to  His  beloved  in  sleep.'  According  to  2  Sam. 
xii.  25,  Solomon  received  the  name  of  Jedidiah, 
'  the  beloved  of  the  Lord ; '  and  the  promise  made 
to  him  of  the  Divine  blessing  was,  according  to 


1  Kings  iiL  5 — 14,  given  when  he  was  asleep." 
(Hengstenberg,  Com.,  in  loc) 

Mbhj  have  supposed  that  this  psalm  was  writ- 
ten by.  David  and  dedicated  to  his  son  Solomon, 
that  he  might  remember  amid  all  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  his  state  and  kingdom,  ilai  bo 
good  thing  is  attainable  without  God's  bleBsiiig. 
Solomon  was,  in. a  very  remarkable  degree,  ea- 
doved  with  wisdom,  aaad  with  wealth;  but  upos 
these  he  must  not  d^end.  He  was  called  to  tbe 
doing  of  a  great  work — the  building  of  the  Temple: 
he' must,  in  doing  this,  remember  that,  unless  ibe 
Lord  build  the  house,  the  builders  labour  in  tvd. 
It  was  for  Him  to  guard  the  city  and  kingdom 
against  invasion,  to  preserve  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  peace  and  tranquillity;  but  while  using  tbe 
means  of  precaution  and  defence,  he  nrnst  knov 
that  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchmaa 
waketh  but  in  vain.  By  whomsoever  this  psalm 
may  have  been  composed,  we  are  reminded  in  i; 
that  with  all  his  diligence,  with  all  his  endeavours, 
man  cannot  build  the  house,  or  keep  the  dtj,  1>J 
himself.  It  is  in  vain  to  rise  up  early,  and  to  git 
up  late,  just  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows.  Let  & 
man  do  what  he  will,  do  all  he  can,  he  cannot 
make  himself  independent  of  God ;  whereas,  if  & 
man  use  appointed  means  in  a  dependent  trostful 
spirit,  he  will  be  reckoned  among  the  Lord's  be- 
loved, and  the  blessing  of  God  will  come  to  hiio 
even  while  he  sleeps. 

It  is  true,  and  a  very  precious  truth,  that  tk 
Lord  giveth  sleep  to  his  beloved;  but  the  ide* 
which  here  seems  to  be  expressed  is  this— that 
while  men  who  seek  to  work  independently  of  G*'. 
to  build  for  themselves,  to  watch  for  themselves,  w 
provide  for  themselves,  fail  to  secure  a  blcseitg 
which  will  i^ally  satisfy,  and  haive»  after  all*  to  ^^ 
what  will  be  to  them  the  bread  of  sorrows;  to  tiie 
Lord's  beloved,  to  those  who  work  and  watch,  con- 
fiding in  Him,  God's  blessings  come,  even  whit 
they  sleep.    Grod  prospers  their  work,  even  wfaf* 
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their  hands,  ia  weariness,  are  withdrawn  from  it  \ 
He  watches  over  their  interests  when,  in  nn- 
consciousness,  thej  have  no  care  for  themselves. 
There  is  to  be  no  neglect  of  appropriate  means — the 
builders  are  to  build,  the  watchmen  are  to  wake, 
those  who  have  to  earn. a  livelihood  ore  to  labour, 
bnt  they  are  to  do  this  remembering  that  all  will 
be  in  vain  without  the  Lord's  blessing. 

Thus,  then,  we  come  back  to  what  is  the  theme 
of  the  psalm,  that  everything  depends  on  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord ;  that  no  really  good  thing 
conies  to  us  but  from  Him. 

If  we  limit  our  attention  to  the  two  veraes  quoted 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  we  are  taught  that 
we  are  altogether  dependent  upon  God  for  success 
in  work,  for  safety  in  life,  for  provision  for  returning 
and,  perhaps,  increasing  need,  for  necessary  repose, 
and  a  blessing  even  while  we  rest. 

We  are  taught  here  very  plainly  timt  we  are 
altogether  dependent  upon  the  Lord  for  8uc*^B8  in 
worJe.  Any  measure  of  success  of  prosperity  unto 
which  we  may  attain  is  of  Him,  and  from  Him. 
Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  the  builders 
labour  in  vain;  except  the  Lord  prosper  the 
undertaking,  no  successful,  no  satisfying  result 
can  be  reached.  The  special  allusion  here  is,  not 
improbably,  to  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
David  gathered  much  material  for  the  work; 
Solomon  used  his  large  power  and  world-wide 
influence  in  carrying  out  this  great  design ;  the 
work  prospered  in  his  hands.  At  last  the  Temple 
was  completed,  and  shone  forth  in  all  its  finished 
beauty,  as  the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  and  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  We  are  here  reminded  that 
the  labours  of  those  who  engaged  so  successfully 
in  this  great  work  would  have  been  in  vain,  unless 
the  Lord  Himself  had  prospered  them  therein. 

So  it  is  with  any  work  that  we  engage  in,  ex- 
pressly for  the  Lord ;  in  it  we  are  to  display  all  zeal 
and  diligence,  to  put  forth  our  best  endeavours, 
and  use  all  suitable  means,  to  carry  on  the  work 
as  though  all  depended  upon  ourselves,  and  yet 
influenced  by  the  spirit  which  breathes  throughout 
this  psalm,  and  ready  ever  to  acknowledge  that 
success  can  only  be  reached  as  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  us  in  our  doings.  But  what  is  true  of  any 
public  work  in  which  we  may  engage  for  the  glory 
of  God,  is  equally  true  of  any  work,  of  every  work, 
to  which  we  may  set  our  hands ;  we  can  only  do  it, 
we  can  only  succeed  in  it,  so  far  as  the  Lord 
permits  and  enables  us.  In  the  words,  "  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it,"  we  have  the  statement  of  a  principle 
which  admits  of  universal  application. 

These  words  imply  that^  there  are  some  who  work 
independently  of  God — not  of  course  absolutely  so, 
bnt  they  work  without  any  reference  to  Him ;  with- 
out any  practical  recognition  of  His  permission, 
support,  control;  without  any  inquiry  as  to  His 


will,  withoat  a<Ly  deaire  to  oonfovm  tka  work  to 
His  plana,  with«f»t  any  tWught,  eves,  of  promoting 
His  glory.  With,  perhaps,  »  fonoMbl  aoknowlad^- 
ment  of  God,  the  wbolo  work  iadone  jast  aa  though 
there  wore  no  God  in  heaven  at  all.  God  permits 
men  thus  to  work ;  as  a  matter  of  iaot  a  very  large 
proportion  of  men  are  thus  working;  tdiey  achieve, 
sometimes,  whac  the  world  calls  success,  they 
attain  to  what  is  knawn  as  prosperity.  Such  are 
admired  and  envied  by  their  fellow-men  as  those 
who  have  done  well  for  themselves.  They  be- 
come rich,  influential,  and  distinguished;  but  the 
impress  of  vanity  is  upon  all  their  work ;  there  is 
in  it  nothing  which  can  really  please  God,  nothing 
which  can  really  satisfy  themselves.  For  some 
time  Solomon  tried  what  he  could  do  without 
God ;  his  endeavour  was  to  extract  from  the  world 
all  that  it  can  afford ;  he  tried  the  experiment  under 
unusually  favourable  circumstances,  but  he  has 
only  one  word  to  describe  the  result:  wearied  with 
his  fruitless  endeavours,  this  is  the  legend  which 
he  inscribes  upon  all  the  great  objects  of  humaa 
ambition  and  pursuit—"  Vanity  of  voMitiegy  aU  ia 
vanity/* 

Though  we  may  acknowledge  God,  and  desire 
to  do  so  more  habitually  and  uniformly;  though  we 
may  feel  that  He  has  to  do  with  whatever  work 
we  engage  in,  and  is  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerneth  us ;  yet  are  we  all  of  us  tempted  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  in  some  degree,  that  any  success 
we  may  attain  to  is  altogether  of  the  Lord.  And  we 
are  so  constituted  that  the  larger  our  success,  the 
more  continued  and  unvaried  our  prosperity,  the 
stronger  our  temptation  in  this  respect.  It  was 
against  this  temptation  that  the  ohildren  of  Israel 
were  warned  (Dent,  viii.)  ere  entering  upon  the  pos<^ 
session  of  the  land  of  promise.  They  are  reminded 
that  the  Lord  has  been  trying  them,  proving  them 
by  the  sharp  discipline  of  the  desert;  they  are 
reminded  that  they  will  be  subjected  to  a  yet 
severer  test  when  enjoying  the  prosperity  and 
abundance  of  Canaan.  Their  danger  was,  that 
when  they  had  eaten  and  were  full,  and  had  built 
goodly  houses  and  dwelt  therein,  and  their  herds 
and  flocks  had  multiplied,  and  their  silver  and  gold 
had  multiplied,  and  all  that  they  had  had  multi- 
plied, they  should  account  for  their  enlarged 
prosperity  by  reference  to  themselves,  and  say> 
"  Our  power  and  the  might  of  our  hand  hath  gotten 
us  this  wealth" — they  forgetting  that  it  was  the 
Lord  who  had  given  them  power  to  get  wealth. 
Let  this  thought,  then,  possess  our  minds :  that 
except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  the  builders 
labour  in  vain ;  and  whether  our  success  be  great 
or  small,  let  us  trace  it  all  to  its  true  source,  and 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  every  good  gift,  and 
every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning. 
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tWe  'are  toaght  here  thcd  wt  arS  indehtBd  to  Odd 
for  contimial  safety  in  ft^/»^  ^^ExMpt  the  Loni 
keep  iike  city,  the  imtdhmah  Wftk^h  but  in  Tain." 
fiorar'agmn  we  maj  not  unr«a86nabl7  suppose 
thaii  there  is  an  allasion  to  the  khigly  re^ponsi- 
bilitiea  of  Solomoa.  Upon  him,  as  the  head  of  the 
State,  defrolTed  the  duty  of  seoiifing,  fts  fikr  as 
pouible,^  tiie  peace  and  tranqmliity  of  the  cttj 
and  kingdom;  ail  f^>propriate  mei&ns  were  to  be 
employed;'  ail  beitting  prudence  and  diligence 
nsedL  But  pnng  all  tUs,  he  "Waa  to  remember 
that  all  would  be  in  yain  without  the  Lord's 
blesitngu  '*  ISxoept  the  Lord  keep  the  oity,  the 
^atohmftnwaheth  bujgia  vam.^* 

It  iaso  stilL  It  is  to  ^le  Lord  wo  owe  it  th»t' 
we  hare,  for  so  maoy  years,  been  preserved  from 
forMgn  invasion  and  intestine  strifb. '  ITe  need 
not:  olose  otxr  eyes  to  sedbndaty  dauses ;  we  need 
not  ignoild  or  t^dervalne  the  predibutioniiry  and 
>  deftnsive  means  which  have  been  employed ;  but 
we*  would  have  our  thoughts  fix  Vhemselres 
eepeeiaUy  upon  the  Lord,  ad  the  author  of  all  our 
naitional  mercies.  •*  When  Ht*  gtreth  quietness, ' 
whoth^oan  make  trouble;  and  when  He  hideth 
His  ^hbe,  who  then  can  behold  Him,  whether  it  be 
done  against  a  natiion,  or  agaii^t  h  man  only/'  It 
wo^ld  be  well  did  we  oftfenei*  recognise  the  con- 
neotioti'  which  eirists  between  Gk)d's  providential 
mle' and  arrangements,  and  nationar  prosperity  or 
adversity,  as  the  oase  may  be.  We  cannot  read 
God's 'Word  without  noticing  that  He  claims  to 
havo'the  control  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals. 
It  is  He  who  giVeth  quietness  unto  Israel,  and  it 
-is  the  Lord  who  keepeth  th6  city  and  kingdom  in 
which  we  dweli. 

But  this  truth  admits  also  of  an  individual 
application.  Limiting  our  attention  to  our  families, 
our  secular  interests,  our  own  personal  welfare : 
who  is  it  that  has  kept  guard  over  us  and  ours 
— ^kept  us  in  peace  and  safety — unless  it  has  been 
the  Lord?  We  have  our  material  safe-guards, 
we  keep  watch  and  ward  ourselves,  we  use 
precautionary  means;  but  we  have  been  kept 
because  the  Lord  has  watched  over  us.  For  years, 
-perhaps,  we  have  had  unbroken  health,  we  have 
Jiad  nothing  seriously  to  trouble  us;  we  can  easily 
imagine  all  to  have  been  different  with  us,  and 
worse.  Well !  to  whose  care  do  we  owe  this — to 
the  Lord's,  or  to  our  own  ? 

And  though  ours  may  not  have  been  a  perfectly 
smooth  and  untroubled  way,  yet,  have  we  not  been 
reminded  that  the  Lord  can  keep  us  in  peace  in 
the  very  midst  of  tribulation  P  If  a  man  have 
peace  with  God,  and  peace  of  conscience,  he  will 
be  but  little  disquieted  by  outward  trouble  and 
conliict ;  that  which  is  troublesome  in  itself,  and 
seems  troublesome  to  others,  will  but  little  trouble 
him.  We,  to  use  a  common  expression,  tnahe  a 
trouble  of  anything,  more  because  of  the  state 


of  mind  we  are' in,  t&an  because 'of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed;  and  so  we  soc 
that  what  is  a  trouble  to  one  id'  no  trouble  to 
another,  and  what  We  make  a  trouble  of  to-day 
we  make  light  of  tO-niorrow.  The  Scriptures 
teach  us  this  great  and  glorious  truth — that  tho 
.  child  of  God,  the  believer,  occupies  such  a  position, 
that  he  need  make  a  trouble  of  nothing.  In  the 
world  we  shall  have  tribulation,  but  in  Christ  we 
have'  peace.  He  that  dwelldth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High,  and  abideth  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty,  may  dwell  there  in  safety  until 
eVery  evil  day  be  over-past.  If  God  be  for  us,  it 
matters  not  who  are  against  us ;  He  is  mightier 
than  all  our  fees.  'Powerless  to  defend  ourselves, 
we  may  rejoice  in  the  protection  of  God,  and 
trusting  in  Him,  we  need  not  fear,  though  the 
earth  be  removed  and  the  mountains  be  carried 
iiito'  th6  midst  of  the  sea. 

We  are  taught  liere,  tiiat  ive  are  indebted  to  God 
for  proifision  for  returning  and  increasing  need. 
"  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  up 
late,  to'6at  the  bread  of  sorrows."  Many  ri*}e 
iearly  and' delay  to  sit  dqwzi^-eugage  in  exhaustiug 
and  prottraCted  labour— in  order  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them;  and 
after  ttU,  the  bread  which  they  win,  with  the  s^^eat 
of  brow  and  o^  brain,  is  to  them  the  bread  of 
sorrows.  There  is  nothing  said  here  in  disparagt- 
meut  of  honest  persevering  labour;  that  is  an 
ordinance  of  heaven.  We  are  to  earn  our  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  our  brow — our  eating  is  made  to 
depend  upon  our  labour;  and  it  is  a  wise  and 
racrcifiil  arrangement  that  provision  for  our 
need,  and  our  general  well-being  in  this  world, 
should  be  made  to  depend  very  largely  upon 
our  diligent  endeavour. 

What  we  are  warned  against  is  not  working 
too  hard;  there  are  not  many  people  who  stand  in 
need  of  auch  a  caution;  we  are  warned  against 
working  in  a  godless  spirit.  While  we  labour  to 
earn  our  bread,  we  should  do  so  in  such  a  way, 
and  in  such  a  spirit,  that  we  feel  that  we  are 
uttering  no  mere  form  of  words  when  we  say, 
"  Give  as  this  day  our  daily  bread.**  Now,  whether 
we  earn  for  ourselves  and  our  families  a  barf 
subsistence,  or  a  plentiful  supply,  our  bread  will 
have  for  us  a  8\veeter  taste,  if  we  but  feel  that  it  is 
the  Lord  Himself  who  is  spreading  our  tabic,  and 
providing  for  our  wants.  And  the  poor  of  this 
world,  if  godly— those  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  who  scarcely  know  to-day  where  to- 
morrow's food  is  to  come  from — ^have  often  been 
those  most  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  heen 
of  the  Lord's  goodness  that  their  bread  has  not 
failed  them,  and  that  their  water  has  been  sure. 
Often  nearly  at  tho  end  of  their  narrow  store, 
there  has  been  room  still  to  praise  the  Lord,  (or 
there  has  always  been  the  handftd  of  meal  in  the 
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barrel,  and  a,  fe\7  remfkinipg;  dirpps  .of  oil  JU^  Abe 
cruse.  .  ,  .    ,       ,  ,   .  '     . 

Those  wbo  to;l  Jbardest^  yrhpse  labour.  ifinioeA 
wearing.  an4  exhai^stiye^  ^^^  ZQinds,  are  joaoftt 
careful  and  aoxioKS,  are.  not  those  who  with 
moistexied  brow  and  hardened  hands  are  toiling 
for  a  bare  subsistencej  or  eyen  a  modest  coippo* 
tency,  but  those  who  are  seeking  more  than  God 
has  promised,  more  than  they  ^eed;  who  are 
seeking  what  will  not,  eyen  if  they  gain  it,,  be  of 
any  advantage  to  thei^i  or  theirs.  To  many  such 
may  we  say :  It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early,  to 
sit  up  late,,  for  with  all  your  getting  you  have 
not  gotten  the  principal  thing,  and  with  all  your 
endeavours,  you  will  eat  only  what  will  be  to  you 
the  bread  of  sorrows  P 

We  are  taught  here,  moreover,  ihc^  y;$  are 
indebted  to  God /or  necessa/ry  repose,  and  fi  hle&fiTi^, 
even  while  we  rest.  The  idea  e:^preased  in  our 
version  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  a  very  precions 
one— **/or  eo  Tie  giveth  His  beloved  eleejp**.  But  the 
idea  rcijly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist 
seems  to  be  this :'  That,  while  those  who  work 
independently  of  God— build  and  watch  fqr  them- 
selves— will  fail  after  all  to  secure  a  satiaLfying 
blessing,  and  will  eat,  whether  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  what  will  be  to  them  but  the  bread 
of  sorrows,  to  God's  beloved— to  tho^e  who  use 
appropriate  means  in  a  trustful  dependent  spirit— 
a  blessing  will  come  even  while  they  sleep.  The 
Lord  will  prosper  their  work,  even  when  their 
hands  are  withdrawn  from  it.  He  will  keep  them 
in  safety  when  they  have  n»  care  for  themselves. 
He  will  be  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  marrow 
while  they  are  sleeping  through  the  night.    He 


whp  keepeth  and  pro^deth  for  Isra^  doth  BJadAielf 
neither  (lumber  nor  sleep. 

'*  He  giveth  Hia  b^oved  sleep.'*  .  AU  -t&e  crest 
to  whioh  we  attain  is  God's  gifb.  Sleeps  in  <tiie 
natural,  the  orditnary  sense  of  the  word,  is  od^  of 
God's  inost  precious  gifls.  It  is  one  Of  those  gifts, 
the  worth  of  which  we  do  not  know  till  we  are 
deprived  of  it.  Nothing  iaxnore  terrible — more  de» 
structive,  than  continued  aleeplessness;  nothingds 
more  pleasant  and  r0fj:<e8}ii^g.thaii.uiii)rQken  sleep. 

May  wo  not  gaUier.from  this  passage  that  there 
is  no  sleep  so  sounds  so  refreshing,  las  the  ^ep'of 
'  God's  beloved?.  Whsit  ifi  it  whtidi  dibturbsssiieep, 
which  renders  sleep  difficulty  and,  wikenit  cdmes, 
makes  the  eleepcor  restless  F  Is  it  niOt  Uie  care,  the 
.worxy„  the  an^ieiby  of  .life  P  It  is  a  wander>  that 
those  caa  sleep  soundly-— can  deepatail^  ind^ — 
who  feel  thatthe  building  of  the.hou^e,  the  keying 
of  the  city,  and  the  wiaiung  of  the  bread*  all 
depends  upoQthem<  How  sweetand  oalm  istihe 
sleep  of  the  little  child  2 :  Ai^  why  F  Tb>  *  great 
extent  because  it  has  no  caren  no.feav. ,  lA^ttdiSO^.I 
believe,  wer&  we  able  to  trust  God  with  at  imore 
simple,  unquestion^ig,  duldlike  faith,  ph^ioal 
causes  nyot  operating  to  hixkder,  we  ehopld  aJl  ef  u6 
have  sounderand  more  refreshing  sLeep.  :  Let  nn 
;not  forget  then  that  ale^  is  oJt  the  Lprdj  and  the 
blessing  wl^ich  comes  to  us  eyea  while  we  iaro 
asleep.  And  may  it  be  oux  endeavour  so  to  spend 
the  day  of  life^.  that  when  the  ahadowfi  »f  its 
evening  fall  upon  us,  to  die  wiU  be  but  to  fall 
asleep  in  Jesus.  WW  oan  we  wish  for  more  or 
better  than  th^vt  He  who  has  helped  us  to  build, 
and  watch,  and  work*  should^  all  our  labours  and 
watchings  being  over,  givo  us  sleep  at  last?/   .• 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN   EXPOSITOR'S  NOTE-BOOK.— X.  . 

BY  THE   BIV.    SAMT71BL  OOX,  NOmKGHAM,  ATnTHOR  OF    **A  DAT  WITH  CHEI8T,"  ETC.  ETC. 

BARTIM4EUS.—II. 


Mark  z.  46-^ 
[ET  US  now  ghmce  B,tJBaHimc»w  and  hie 
I  faiih.  It  is  to  his  "  faith  "  that  our 
Lord  attributes  his  healing ;  it  is  to^ 
his  faith  therefore  that  our  attention  is 
specially  called.  And  surely  it  was 
a  faith  surprisingly  great.  As  he  sits,  wrapt  in 
darkness,  by  the  wayside,  he  hears  the  apptoach 
of  a  noisy  joyful  crowd.  Unable  to  see,  he  asks 
what  it  aU  meant.  He  is  told  that  "Jesus  the 
Kazarene  passeth  by."  Had  he  heard  nothing  of 
Jesus  before,  he  would  have  concluded  Him  to  be 
some  traveller  of  note  whom  the  city  delighted  to 
honour^  and  would  at  most,  if  he  asked  anything, 
have  asked  an  alms  of  Him.  That  be  asks  first 
"  mercjy,"  and  then  "  sight,"  proves,  I  think,  t)(Mit 
he  must  have  heard  of  the  Nazarene,  at  least  as  a 


prophet  who  wroughi  signs  and  wonders.  As  he 
sat  by  the  gate,  travellers  may  have  breast 
him  the  good  news  from  Galilee  or  Jerusalem;-  or 
he  may  have  heard  the  citizens  in  their  evening 
gatherings  narrate  some  of  those  stories  of  healing 
which  are  recorded  in  our  Gospels,and  ^en  disooss 
the  question — which  was  then  being  discussed 
throughout  Judea — ^whether  this  Babbi  of  Naza- 
reth were  or  were  not  the  promised  Messiah. 
Bartimaaus  has  arrived  at  a  oondLusion  of  his  own. 
To  the  blind  man.  He  that  can  give  sight  to  the 
blind  needs  no  other  credential.  He  must  be  of 
God :  and  if  he  daims  to  be  "the  Son  of  David/' 
ijB4i  the  Messiah,  He  ia  the  Messiah.  This  seembio 
have  been  the  secret  logic  of  BartimiBue,  and  if  be 
can  only  put  the  Nazarene  to  the  test,  aild  finds 
that  Hereon  open  blind  eyes,  ho  for  one  will  be 
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well  oontenfc  to  receive  Him  cts  Son  of  David  and 
Son  of  God.  Honce  he  sits  by  tho  wayside,  crying, 
**  0  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me  1 "  for  if  the 
Nazarene  claims  that  title  of  honour,  it  will  be 
better,  thinks  Bartimffius,  to  give  it  Him  even 
before  the  cure  is  wrought,  and  so  perhaps  incline 
Him  to  perform  the  cure. 

Had  Jesus  passed  on,  showing  no  sign  of  grace, 
Bartinbaous  might  have  changed  his  thought  of 
Him — mighty  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
he  would;  for  there  was  a  singular  vitality  and 
pertinacity  in  his  faith.  It  was  not  to  be  easily 
suppressed.  The  crowd  about  Christ,  who  were 
surely  most  likely  to  know  the  mind  of  Christ,  bid 
the  beggar  hold  his  peace ;  they  **  rebuke  "  him  for 
intruding  his  misery  on  the  general  joy;  they 
*' charge"  him  to  leave  Jesus  untroubled  by  his 
vain  pitiful  outcries.  If  the  poor  wretch  had  given 
up  all  hope,  if  he  had  said  within  himself,  '*  These 
men  who  see  the  Nazarene,  and  have  been  long 
with  Him,  must  know  what  He  is  like,  and  what 
He  is  likely  to  do,  better  than  I  can,  I  may  as  well 
spare  my  breath,"  could  we  have  been  much  sur- 
prised? We  should  have  had  little  reason  for 
surprise.  What  is  really  surprising  is  that,  un- 
deterred by  the  unanimous  opinion  and  rebuke  of 
the  crowd — undeterred,  but  not,  I  dare  say,  without 
some  sinking  of  heart,  some  abatement  of  hope — 
he  should  cry  "  so  much  the  more  a  great  deal,  0 
Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me !  ** 

It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  this  vital  pertinacious 
faith  that,  so  soon  as  Christ  bids  him  "come," 
he  flings  asidd  His  long  flowing  garment  in  order 
that  he  may  eome  the  more  quickly ;  that  when 
Christ  places  His  Divine  power  absolutely  at  the 
blind  man*s  disposal,  he  should  at  once  endeavour 
to  apply  it  to  that  in  himself  which  was  weakest 
and  most  defective;  and  that,  so  soon  as  he 
had  received  his  sight,  he  should  use  it  to  follow 
Jesus  in  the  way,  thus  **  glorifying  Grod "  for  the 
wonder  He  had  wrought.  It  was  faith,  and  faith 
of  an  admirable  strength  and  constancy,  that 
saved  him. 

Now,  if  we  use  the  story  of  BartimsBus,  or  the 
part  he  plays  in  this  story,  as  a  glass  in  which  we 
may  see  bpth  ourselves  and  him,  we  shall  surely 
And  that  face  answers  to  faco  and  heart  to  heart. 

For  instance,  if  tho  blind  man  of  Judea  saw  fur- 
ther and  more  clearly  into  the  character  and  work 
of  Jesus  than  the  seeing  multitude,  there  are  surely 
many  blind  men  among  us — men,  t.e.,  whose  eyes 
are  absolutely  closed  on  that  knowledge  of  Life  and 
Nature  which  springs  from  culture,  who  neverthe- 
less have  a  very  clear  and  deep  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  truth  and  godliness.  I  think  we  must 
all  have  known  "  babes  and  sucklings  *'  who  were 
familiar  with  spiritual  truths  which  are  often 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  prudetit, 
and  out  of  whose  mouths  Grod  perfected  a  sweeter 


praise  than  even  the  noble  hymn  which  Science 
sings.  Knowledge  is  good;  but  it  is  not  the 
highest  good.  The  faith  which  inspires  cbarity  is 
better  than  even  the  knowledge  which  leads  to 
wisdom;  though  best  of  all  is  tho  charity  whieb, 
born  of  faith,  puts  on  wisdom.  Howev^  high  the 
esteem  in  which  we  hold  the  discoveries  of  Science, 
though  we  rank  them  only  below  the  disclosure  of 
Inspiration,  we  must  still  admit  that  there  is  no 
direct  connection  between  a  scientific  acquaintanoe 
with  the  mysteries  of  Na;ture,  and  an  apprehenBion 
of  those  spiritual  mysteries  of  which  Nature  is 
the  open  and  manifold  parable.  Blind  men— i.e., 
men  blind  to  the  wonders  and  charms  of  Science— 
may  nevertheless  have  eyes  for  the  truths  which 
centre  in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord; 
while  men  with  eyes  for  all  that  Science  discovers 
may  be  blind  to  His  claims,  and  see  no  beaaty  in 
Him  that  they  should  desire  Him. 

Now,  as  of  old,  the  Divine  Healer  and  Saviour 
is  too  often  surrounded  by  a  rebuking  crowd,  i^o, 
even  when  they  feign  or  try  to  help  us  to  His 
presence,  still  keep  us  at  a  distance  from  Hiin. 
There  is  the  more  need,  therefore,  that  we  should 
take  pattern  by  Bartimasus.  The  more  the  crowd 
rebuked  him,  so  much  the  more  a  great  deal  be 
cried  for  mercy.  Whatever  they  said,  he  would 
not  hold  his  peace.  They  might  leave  him  sitting 
by  the  wayside,  solitaiy  and  forlorn ;  they  might 
gather  closer  round  the  Master,  and  with  their 
loud  hymns  of  praise  drown  his  imploring  cries. 
StilJ  he  would  cry;  and  if  there  were  in  very  deed 
a  Saviour  in  the  crowd,  He  at  least  would  Eaten 
and  be  gracious.  And  so,  when  the  blessing  for 
which  he  longed  seemed  slipping  past  him,  the 
danger  of  losing  it  only  redoubled  tho  fervour 
and  passion  of  his  prayer.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson 
from  him.  When  men  rebuke  us  and  our  cry  for 
Divine  help,  when  the  very  Church  rebukes  us 
because  we  do  not  speak  her  language,  let  us  cry 
so  much  the  more.  In  dogma,  in  knowledge,  in 
ecclesiastical  form  and  privilege,  they  may  stand 
near  to  Christ  and  yet  bo  fai*  from  Him.  They 
may  **go  before"  Him,  yet  not  to  prepare  His  iray. 
They  may  ''follow  after"  Him,  yet  have  little  of 
His  Spirit.  What  have  we  to  do  with  them?  TH 
cannot  heal  us,  nor  can  they  withhold  us  from  the 
healing  grace  of  Christ,  if  we  will  not  let  thein. 
He  stands  among  them,  seeking^  to  di*aw  all  niefl 
unto  Himself,  willing  that  all  men  should  be  saved 
and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Above  all 
the  clamour  of  their  rebukes  His  gracious  voice  is 
heard,  saying,  "  Como  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  sin- 
ful, penitent,  sorrowful;  I  will  heal  you^  and sa^f 
you,  and  give  you  rest"  Let  us  but  make  oar 
appeal  to  Him,  aud  we  need  not  doubt  that,  through 
all  the  hosannas  of  the  Church  aud  all  tho  bslle- 
lajahs  of  Heaven,  our  cry  for  mency  will  rsach  Hii 
ear,  aiod  He  will  answer,  aud  save  and  bless  oa 
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Nor  let  us  think  too  lardly  even  of  those  who 
rebuke  ns,  for  they  ateo  serve  ft  nsefal  purpose  in 
the  Ihvine  economy.  Bartim^us  would  not  have 
cried  so  long  and  loud  if  the  multitude  about  Christ 
}iad  not  charged  him  to  hold  his  peace.  It  was 
the  fear  that  he  might  not  be  heard,  that  the  happy 
chance  of  healing  might  escape  him,  which  moved 
him- to  impassioned  and  importunate  supplication. 
Aiid  the  same  fear  moves  us  to  the  same  fervour. 
If  we  were  likely  to  lose  our  Bible,  how  earnestly 
and  constantly  we  should  read  it,  though  now  per- 
chance it  often  lies  unopened  on  the  shelf.  If  all 
our  chapels  and  churches  irere  about  to  be  closed, 
how  eagerly  we  should  flock  to  them,  though  now 
perhaps  a  very  slight  hindrance  will  suffice  to 
keep  us  away.    Because  we  do  not  use  and  value 


our  blessings  as  we  should,  God  often  alarms  us 
with  the  fear  of  loss,  and  sometimes  takes  them 
from  us  for  a  time.  Then  we  feel  their  worth, 
and  cry  out  so  much  the  more  to  have  them 
restored.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  even  the 
crowd  about  Christ  stimulatos  our  desire  to  see 
Him  for  ourselves ;  and  their  rebukes  deepen  our 
desire ;  and  the  very  difficulties  they  put  in  our 
way  rouse  the  spirit  by  which  we  overget  them. 
The  one  good  use  to  which  we  can  put  these 
hindrances  and  rebukes  is  all  the  more  resolutely 
to  push  forward.  The  only  lawful  and  happy 
revenge  we  can  take  on  those  who  would  fain 
keep  us  from  Christ,  is  to  press  the  more  earnestly 
into  His  presence,  and,  when  once  we  have  seen  Him 
for  ourselves,  smooth  the  way  for  ^/^6tr  approach. 


HARVEST    HYMN. 


|j|p  HE  earth,  O  Jehovah,  is  Thine, 

^'5^        And  its  fuhieas  is  all  of  Thy  giving; 

v3^  It  teems  with  all  fruits  for  our  health. 

And  its  grain  beooiiies  life  for  our  living. 
The  rain  became  drink  to  the  plant, 

And  the  sun  sped  its  growth  to  the  spearing, 
Tlie  days  brought  the  stem  to  the  ear. 

And  the  weeks  the  full  grain  from  its  earing. 
Oh,  why  are  we  sleepless  with  care  ? 

"Why  so  restless,  though  stiU  in  Thy  keeping  ? 
lYhy  hold  we  to  work  without  rest. 

While  Thou  workest  for  us  through  our  sleeping?* 
The  life  is  fag  higher  than  meat. 

And  the  body  than  robes  of  its  wearing ; 
And,  Lord,  if  the  low  is  Thy  care> 

The  high  will  not  want  for  Thy  caring,  f 

•f&.xxTiL2.  tlUtt 


And,  oh,  may  Thy  word,  that  is  sown 

In  our  minds  by  Thy  sowers'  outflinging 
Be  not  like  to  seed  by  the  ro^ 

That  is  taken  by  birds  ere  it«  sprhiging ;  X 
17or  seed  that  was  cost  on  a  rock, 

And  that  opened  its  blades  at  upshooting. 
But  soon  withered  off  in  the  heat  ^ 

For  the  want  of  good  soil  for  its  rooting ; 
Kor  yet  like  the  seed  that  was  choked 

Among  thorns,  where  the  sower  had  thrown  it. 
Betokening  Thy  care-stifled  word. 

Where  the  thoughts  of  the  world  have  overgrown  it : 

But  be  like  the  seed  in  good  ground. 

That  may  grow  through  our  eleeping  and  wakings 
And  yield  a  full  increase  of  grain. 

So  yielding  good  fruits  for  Thy  taking.  t 

vi2S.  $lUtt.silL4. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 
''ES.  NOfiTHCOTE  had 
not  delayed  an  hour  after 
Atherstone's  visit  in  hast- 
ening to  Yale  House,  there 
to  clear  him   most  effec- 
tually from  the  suspicions 
which    she     herself    had 
raised  against  him  in  the 
mind  of    her  friend;    and    from  that 
moment  Lady  Elizabeth  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly   the    summary    manner    in 
which  she  had  driren  him  from  the  house 
the  year  befoi«;   with  the  instinefc  of 
her   woman's     heart  she   felt  thsA    it 
Ixad  been  the  death-blow  to  Una's   happmess,  for 


she  knew  nothing  of  the  i-umours  in  the  neighbour- 
hood respecting  her  marriage  with  Trafford;  on  the 
contrary,  she  had  seen  her  repelling  every  person 
who  showed  signs  of  too  warm  an  admiration,  with 
a  gentle  firmness,  which  could  on]y  be  the  result  of  a 
deep-seated  resolution  to  listen  to  no  whisper  of  love 
from  any  new  acquaintance.  Despite  her  selfish- 
ness. Lady  Elizabeth  was  not  an  unfeeling  woman, 
and  even  her  personal  comfort  had  been  a  good  deal 
marred  for  the  past  year  by  the  sight  of  Una's  sweet 
sad  face,  and  its  look  of  patient  suffering.  She  had 
therefore  welcomed  gladly  the  information  brought  her 
by  Mrs.  Northcote,  which  put  an  end  to  the  necessity 
of  ixBciheT  separation  between  Atheretone  and  Una; 
and  Hiss  Ombbe  had  been  obliged  to  own  that  it 
was  useless  for  her  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  Miss 
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Dyeart's  proepects  of  happineM,  if  Mr.  Athenrtone 
came  to  seek  her  again  at  the  hands  of  her  aont. 

Bat  now  it  seemed  to  Lady  Elizabeth  that  his 
departure  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time>  so  imme- 
diately after  his  retam  home,  oould  admit  of  no  other 
interpretation  but  a  deliberate  intention  of  aToiding 
nna»  and  putting  an  end  to  any  idea  that  he  wished 
to  resume  his  former  relations  with  her,  and  Una 
herself  drew  the  same  condusion.  The  aunt  and 
niece  had  never  spoken  on  the  subject  together, 
however,  and  they  did  not  now;  OQly  for  the  next 
few  days  the  invalid's  mental  discomfort  showed 
itself  in  greater  irritability  than  that  which  was 
ahready  habitual  to  her,  and  Una  wont  about  calm 
and  gentle  as  ever,  but  strangely  silent!*  and  with  a 
dim  shadowy  look  in  her  eyes  when  she  oame  down 
from  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  nighf  s  rest,  which 
might  have  told  the  most  indifferent  observer  of 
the  secret  suffering  which  was  so  keenly  tr^g  her 
once  joyous  spirit. 

Meantime,  when  Atherstone  returned  ^ome  from 
his  visit  to  Dr.  Burton,  he  found,  as  it  so  often  hap- 
pens in  this  world,  that  drcumstancee  were  work- 
ing at  a  distance  from  him  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
render  it  simply  impossible  that  he  should  carry  out 
his  intention  of  leaving  home  without  agun  seeiag 
Una  Dysart.  He  had  been  aware  that  Wilhelmina 
Northcote  was  to  be  married  on  the  following  day  to 
Hervey  Orichton,  and  he  had  received  a  warm  invita-. 
tion  from  her  parents  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony, 
but  he  had  felt  from  the  first  that  he  really  had  not 
sufficient  moral  courage  to  witness  such  a  scene  in 
the  very  presence  of  his  lost  Una. 

He  knew  that  she  must  inevitably  be  Uiere,  as 
Miss  Korthoote's  chief  friend,  and  he  was  equally 
certain  that  Trafford  would  perform  the  rite  whidli 
would  so  soon  be  repeated  in  order  to  unite  himself 
to  her  who  should  have  been  poor  Humphrey's  bride, 
and  still  was  the  very  darling  of  his  heart.  Could  he 
bear  to  see  that  good  man's  happy  triumph,  and  watch 
him  meeting  the  tender  glance  of  those  sweet  eyes 
that  once  had  looked  with  such  deep  love  into  his  own  ? 

No;  to  j^  through  such  an  ordeal  seemed  beyond 
his  power;  and  he  ha^  that  morning  sent  a  cautiously- 
worded  answer  to  IMfrs.  Northcote,  in  which  he  tried 
hard  to  conoeal  the  true  reason  of  his  refusal  to 
attend  the  weddiag  of  her  da\ighter.  No  sooner  did 
he  arrive  at  home  on  this  afternoon,  however,  than  he 
was  greeted  with  the  information  that  Mr.  Northcote 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  library,  and  when  he 
opened  the  door,  he  saw  the  squire  seated  on  a  chair 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  his  hands  firmly 
clasped  on  the  top  of  his  gold-headed  stick.  He 
looked  up  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  Ather- 
stone came  in,  but  did  not  move. 

"Here  I  ait,  friend  Humphrey,"  he  said,  in  his 
hearty  genial  voice,  "and  from  this  chair  I  do  not 
move  till  I  have  brought  you  to  repentance  of  your 
cold-hearted  indifference  to  what  concerns  us  so  nearly. 


and  won  your  promise  to  do  honour  to  our  paretty 
Wil.  to-morrow  by  your  presence.  I  oould  not  have 
believed  you  would  be  so  unfriendly  as  to  refose  us." 

'*It  is  not  indifference,  indeed,  Mr.  Northoote," 
said  Atherstone,  his  lips  quivering  witiipam;  "no  ooe 
can  rejoice  more  heartily  than  I  do  in  any  faiqipiness 
that  may  come  to  you  or  yours,  and  Miss  Nocthoote 
has  my  fervent  good  wi^es ;  but  you  really  must 
excuse  me  from  appearing  at  her  wedding." 

"  What  is  your  reason  ?  can  you  tsiQ  it  to  me  ?"* 
said  the  squir«,  looking  him  straight  in  tiie  f Mse. 

Humphrey's  proud  spirit  revolted  from  may  confes- 
sion of  the  trath,  and  he  answered,  depoaseatingly, 
'*  Fprg^ve  me,  Mr.  Northcote,  but  even  tiEiai  I  camiot 
do." 

"No,  because  you  have  not  a  single  valid  maann 
to  give  me.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
Northcotes  and  Atherstones  have  been  OiaDdB  for 
some  hundreds  of  yeax%  and  there  never  yet  iraa  a 
great  festive  occasion  in  the  one  hoose  witiiovt  the 
representative  of  the  ^ther  benlg  present;  thoe 
must  be  a  mutual  coos^t  baCore  you  break  np  such 
an  old  custom  as  thal!,«nd  ytn  will  ne^g«t  sine.  I 
can  tell  you.  Bok  tbetnlthil^  Atherstone,"  Qontnmed 
the  squire^  more  eerxmsly,  "it  is  V>t  merely  to  give 
us  pleasure  that  I  urge  you  to  do  this, 
own  sake ;  it  may  affect  your  future  r 
county  very  iiguriously  if  you  seem  to  figlj 
your  neighbours  on  this  especial  oooasuA  i 

your,  first  sppearance  after  your  absenoCL  jil ^^^ 

painful  circumstances  connected  with  i^  idfal^e 
one  expects  to  see  you  there,  and  to  'MkB^  yoQ 
back  to  your  own  place  once  more;  ^  y^  avoid 
being  present — ^which  at  anytime  woulilliMmciiied 
very  strange  conduct  <m  your  part— it  ii/BUmanaUJblj 
convey  the  impression  that  matters  iJU'Ibb'^  ■ft^ 
all  cleared  up,  and  there  will  be  a  reneiit^  4oubis 
and  suspicions  which  may  not  be  easily  dla^filM.'* 

Humphrey  was  too  sorely  wounded  atth^lMart  to 
feel  all  the  bitterness  which  would  oaoaJaw  been 
aroused  within  him  by  such  remarfca,  and  he  an- 
swered, despondingly,  ''I  do  not  seem Vo-iSM much 
what  any  one  in  the  world  thinks  of  mo  iaorVbT 

"But  you  should  care,  my  dear  UiQi9Wf^f4m  bare 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  0fQ»  astfj^ou  are 
bound  to  make  yourself  worthy— in  Hks  iifbi  othera 
as  well  as  in  reality — of  the  position  la  iMA  God 
has  placed  you.   Come,  my  friend,  be  adviaadliy  me ; 
you  must  come  to  us ;  I  will  take  no  xe&ail;   and, 
after  all,  it  is  no  such  very  dreadful  affidr  |   we  meet 
at  the  church  soon  after  eleven,  and  when  they  haT« 
converted  my  little  'Will  o'  the  wisp'   into  Mia 
Hervey  Crichton,  we  shall  come  back  to  the  Ifancr 
House  for  luncheon — breakfast  I  believe  it  is  to  be 
called— and  the  whole  business  will  be  at  an  end  be* 
fore  thvee  o'clock.  I  do  not  care  about  your  staying 
to  the  evening  party  unless  you  like  to  do  so ;   but  I 
do  beg  you  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  itself*"* 

Then  Humphrey  resigned  himaell   What,  after  aS, 
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was  a  little  additional  pain,  more  or  less,  when  all 
-^as  so  dark  and  hopeless  around  him  P  *'  You  are 
▼ery  kind  to  care  what  I  do,  Mr.  Northoote/'  he  said ; 
*'  and,  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  oome  to  the  church  at 
all  events." 

"  And  to  the  breakfast.  Good!  Now  I  am  satisfied; 
and  you  will  not  regret  ;t  yourself,  Humphrey,  I  am 
very  sure." 

Atherstone  only  smiled  rather  sadly ;  and  the  squire 
took  his  leave,  declaring  he  had  more  to  do  than  he 
then  knew  how  to  manage. 


CHAPTBE  XLIIL 
WiLHELXiNA  NotBTHCOTx's  wcddiug-day  dawned  as 
sunny  and  cloudless  in  all  the  perfection  of  summer 
beauty  as  if  this  world  were  but  the  fisiry land  of  hope 
and  brightness^  which  it  (^Ken  seems  to  us  to  be  in  tiie 
4Jtusfa  of  our  umtried  youth ;  none  could  have  dreamt 
those  azure  skies  were  ever  darkened  by  enow-loden 
clouds  and  angry  storms,  or  that  the  fair  green 
valleys  of  the  flower-decked  earth  but  hid  the  ashes 
•of  the  countless  dead.  All  was  serene  and  gay;  and 
the  morning  smiled  like  a  radiant  bride,  jeweUed  with 
the  sparkling.dewdrops,  and  heralded  with  songs  of 
triumph  from  a  thousand  carolling  birds. 

We  are  often  aware  of  a  strange  sympathy  exist- 
ing between  Natoxe  atid  the  human  race— a  sympathy 
which  links  itself  with  otir  immortal  being  rather 
than  with  that  personality  which  is  known  and  seen 
to  our  fellow-creatures.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
to  Qod  and  to  Nature  we  never  grow  old ;  there  we 
are  known  to  be  ever  the  same,  even  as  we  know  onr- 
eelvee ;  the  same  in  our  childlike  need  of  a  IHither's 
love,  in  our  self-pity  for  our  unseen  pangs,  in  the 
imperishable  desire  f<»r  happiness,  which  sets  our 
lieort  bounding  in  its  earliest  years,  and  still  bums 
within  it  fierce  and  strong  as  ever,  when,  worn  and 
-wounded,  it  is  feebly  beating  out  its  lost  remoinB  of 
life.  If  the  world  presses  hard  upon  us,  and  we 
are  hurt  to  the  quick  by  cruel  wrongs  from  trusted 
friends,  or  by  the  sting  of  slanderous  tongues,  there 
is  a  subtle  consolation  in  passing  out  to  the  solitude 
of  woods  and  fields,  where  the  unseen  presende  of 
Uie  only  true  and  deathless  Love  impresses  itself  upon 
us  through  the  outward  aspect  of  Nature  in  some 
-mysterious  manner,  felt  though  not  understood;  but 
there  are  times  when  this  mysterious  mission  seems 
to  be  repudiated  by  our  mother  Earth,  and  she  turns 
upon  us  with  glittering  smiles  and  garish  brightness, 
when  we  long  for  the  soft  shadows  and  the  tender 
^loom  of  sun-veiled  skies  to  speak  responsive  to  our 
darkened  souls. 

What  a  cruel  mockery  that  brilliant  sparkling 
morning  seemed  to  Humphrey  Atherstone,  as  he 
stood  on  the  steps  of  his  own  door  waiting  for 
Nightshade  to  be  brought  round  that  he  might 
iide  to  the  church  in  time  for  the  wedding  ceremony, 
according  to   his  promise.     Never  through  all  the 


troublous  years  since  his  unde's  death  had  he  fdl 
so  dispirited  and  hopeless  as  ho  did  that  day ;  )m 
conscience  was  clear,  his  positLon  assured,  his  futuxe 
aU  before  him  free  and  independent  only  Una  wu 
lost  to  him,  and  she  had  so  twined  herself  about  the 
very  fibres  of  his  life,  that,  since  it  must  be  speot 
without  her,  he  longed  to  be  rid  of  it  aa  oa  intolar- 
able  burden,  and  would  have  been  well  oontent  if 
ihB  friends  assembling  that  day  had  been  called 
together  in  order  to  lay  him  down  in  peace  beneath 
the  churchyard  sod. 

He  let  the  bridle  lie  loose  on  Nightahads's  arched 
and  glossy  neck  as  he  rode  along;  perha^  he  ahnost 
hoped  the  instincts  of  his  fkvourite  horse  would  gaids 
the  animal  to  bear  him  away  in  reckless  flight  far  in 
the  opposite  direction;  but  the  stately  black  hoxse 
paced  onwards  steady  and  aiire,  and  socn  it  had 
borne  him  to  the  lich-gate,  where  the  villogeci  were 
assembled  in  happy  groups,  looking  out  eogerfyfor 
the  coming  of  the  bride.  Atherstone's  groom  lodo 
up  as  he  dismounted,  took  the  bridle  whidi  his 
master  flung  to  him  listlessly,  and  led  Nightshade 
away;  so  that  Humphrey  seemed  to  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  pass  on  to  the  scene  he  drsadad,  jet 
never  perhaps  hod.  Ins  splendid  beaafgr  and  noUe 
dignified  bearing  been  so  striking  as  an  that  day, 
when  he  uncovered,  his  dark  head  in  ibe  aunahiiie  id 
answisr  to  the  salutations  of  the  crowd,  and  pasMi 
on  calm  and  grav^  into  l^e  shade  of  the  ohurehyBid 
trees* 

Here  were  assembled  well«nigh  all  the  weddifi| 
guests,  who  preferred  to  waii  cutaide  in  the  pleaaut 
air  rather  than  within  the  church;  and  to  Hoteitoy 
Atherstone  the  whole  soene  appeared  strangely  oit 
of  harmony  with  that  quiet  reating^ploae  of  the  dead : 
light  laughter  filled  the.  air,  gay  dresses  swept  over 
the  graves,  and  merry  groups  leant  on  the  maiUe 
monuments  which  recorded  how  mudi  beloved  had 
been  the  lost  and  how  full  of  anguish  were  the  Unag. 
Atherstone  was  met  very  cordially  by  his  neighboois, 
to  all  of  whom  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  hie  his- 
tory were  now  known,  and  he  patiently  went  through 
the  congTatulations  on  his  return,  and  aneweied 
courteously,  to  the  hopes  expressed  by  many,  that  he 
would  mix  again  with  his  friends,  oa  in  the  d&js  of 
his  earlier  youth;  but  aa  soon  as  he  could  he  with- 
drew himself  from  among  them,  and  escaped  into  a 
side  alley  shaded  by  branching  trees,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  quite  deserted.  It  was  lined  on  either 
side  with  the  green  mounds  which  sheltered  the  ver/ 
poor,  whose  surviving  friends  had  been  unable  to 
mark  each  cherished  spot,  except  by  a  few  wild  flowtfs 
hiid  on  the  turf  from  day  to  day;  but  there  was  one 
solitary  grave  phiced  at  a  distance  from  aU  the  ethers 
imder  a  fine  old  elm-tree  which  was  distinguiahed  hy 
a  white  marble  cross  at  the  head,  whfle  at  the  foot 
there  stood  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  motionleff  « 
if  he  sought  to  be  a  living  monument  to  the  dead 
who  slept  beneath.    Atherstone  did  not  know  whose 
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resting-plaoe  it  was*  for  that  quiet  grave  bad  opened 
to  receive  its  tenant — ^brought  many  miles  to  rest 
in  Valeiiead  ohnrchjard — sinoe  last  be  had  passed 
within  its  gates  two  years  before. 

Bat  in  a  moment  he  guessed  the  truth,  for  it  was 
IRupert  Northcote  who  stood  there;  ajid  as  Humphroy 
drew  nearer  be  saw  that  a  broken  lily  was  sculp- 
tured on  the  cro8s>  with  the  insoriptioa  below  i^ 
recording  no  name  but  only  the  words,  "  They  shaU 
walk  with  me  in  ivhUe"  while  a  row  of  the  same  pure 
stately  flowers  marked  out  the  narrow  spaoe  where 
Kupert's  darttng  sldpt.  Atherstona  had  already  seen 
bim  since  bis  retain,  and  they  had  renewed  their 
early  fiiend^p;  so  now  he  went  up  to  bim  quietly^ 
and  laid  bis  arm  on  his  shoulder  with  a  sympothetie 
pressure  wbieb  the  young  man  easily  nnderstood. 

"  Tou  have  made  it  a  lorely  spot,"  Mid  Humphrey; 
*'  those  beautifMl  lilies  are  most  appropriafas." 

'\lt  was  Una  Dysart  who  soggeeted  to  me  to  plant 
them  there/'  said  Bapert;  ''she  said  tbey  always 
reminded  her  of  saints  in  their  white  garments^  and 
my  Lilitb  is  a  safatt— the  asgels  have  gained  wbat  I 
bare  lost.  Gtenarally  speaking.  I  can  aebool  myself 
against  daring  to  regret  ber;  but  on  this  ber 
brother's  wedding-day,  it  wrings  my  heart  to  feel  tibai; 
only  her  senselees  form  lies  there  cold  and  oafaeed- 
ing  while  all  she  loved  best  are  grathered  zoond  ber, 
and  wbUe  I  above  all  would  give  my  best  yeaxs  of 
life  to  gain  one  look  from  ber  again.^' 

For  a  moment  Atherstone  did  not  speak,  and  then 
he  said,  in  a  voice  of  deep  exnotion,  *'  Bnpert,  do  not 
think  that  I  fail  to  appreciate  your  tdal,  for  I  do 
witb  all  my  heart ;  but,  believe  me,  there  are  wo»e 
enemies  for  human  love  than  even  death." 

"  Not,  surely,  for  the  love  that  survives  ?  bow  is  it 
possible?  for  ber  it  is  best,  I  know,  but  for  me-*-coald 
any  separation  be  more  complete  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  thoasand  times !  though  both  were  still 
breathing  the  self-same  air.  Tou  have  not  lost  her, 
Itupert;  she  is  yours  as  entirely,  as  faithfully,  as 
when  you  still  could  clasp  ber  dear  hand  in  your  own. 
She  died  loving  you,  she  loves  you  still,  and  she  will 
never  change  to  you  through  all  the  eternal  ages. 
You  have  ber  memory  in  your  heart,  embalmed  thei% 
fresh  and  pure  as  in  her  days  of  life,  your  own  for 
ever.  Who  dare  dispute  that  grave  with  you?  or  who 
but  yooraelf  can  claim  to  be  the  dearest  earthly 
memory  of  ber  blessed  spirit  in  the  realms  of  para- 
dise ?  And  you  i^iink  there  can  be  no  worse  fate  than 
yours?  I  tell  you,  Rupert,  you  little  know* what  men 
may  have  to  bear,  or  with  how  much  reason  they 
might  envy  your  gentle  sorrow  1" 


Atherstone  bad  spoken  with  so  much  vehemence 
that  Bupert  looked  round  at  bim  surprised ;  but  at 
that  moment  a  burst  of  joyful  shouting  from  the 
crowd  at  the  gate  announced  that  the  bride  bad 
arrived,  and  it  was  needful  that  her  brother  should 
be  there  to  greet  ber.  The  young  man  silently  linked 
his  arm  in  that  of  bis  friend,  and  they  walked  to-' 
gether  out  from  the  sombre  alley  where  th^  had 
been  standing,  to  the  broad  sunny  path  leading  to 
the  church  door,  where  already  the  wedding  proces- 
sion was  being  marshalled*  The  little  children  of  the 
village  school  lined  the  rOad  on  either  side,  holding 
baskets  of  flowers  from  which  they  flung  sweet  blos- 
soms beneath  the  feet  of  the  veiled  bride  as  she  passed 
a^Qugj,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm;  and  close  behind 
Wilhelmjni^^tbe  chief  actor  in  the  scene  on  which  ^e 
daasling  sunshine  was  streaming  down^^tbere  came 
aoQtbMr  lair  and  gn^uL  figure,  walking  with  ber 
beautiful  eyea  fixed  on  the  groundj  ber  little  bands 
claapad  tightly  togetbev,  and  her  gentle  feet  aeekisg 
to  avoid  stuping  on  the  pretty  flowers  which  strewed 
the  path,  that  ber  light  tread  might  not  crush  them. 
He  stood  there  and  watched  heri  his  lost  Una,  in 
all  her  gracious  lovelinesai  with  her  flowing  white 
robes>  onl7  i^'ft''ffC"'f**^  from  those  of  the  bride  by 
the  rose-pink  flowers  which  loqped  thorn  up«  and  hw 
soft  browa  hair  eatobing  flakes  of  light  upon,  its 
waring  masseti  She  was  very  pale,  but  ber  sweet 
face  waa  rigidly  caloa^  and  she  passed  on  mth  quiet 
noiseleai  movemeati  never  lifting  her  eyes  to  look 
to  the  right  band  or  the  left,  yet  Humphrey  b%d 
an  lAstinotive  consciousness  that  she  knew  be  was 
present^  and  that  she  was  aware  how  the  sweeping 
folds  of  her  dress  had  touched  him  as  she  moved 
along. 

Hr.  Ttafford  and  Biohard  Crichton  were  at  tho 
west  door  of  the  chorch  with  the  choristers  to  meet 
&e  bride,  ajid  as  the  squire  led  her  in,  his  bright 
and  lukppy  little  daughter,  the  choir  and  clergy 
turned  and  preceded  her  up  the  nave,  singing  the 
well-known  bridal  hymn,  "  The  gale  that  breathed 
o'er  Eden/'  till  they  reached  the  altar,  where  Hervey 
stood  waiting  with  bis  friends. 

Atherstone  saw  Una's  figure,  all  white  and  dazzling 
in  the  sunshine*  disappear  under  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway,  while  tho  gay  crowd  swept  in  after  her,  and 
the  impulse  was  strong  upon  him  to  dash  back  to  the 
gate,  and  mount  bis  horse,  that  it  might  bear  him  far 
away  at  its  swiftest  pace;  but  Kupert  still  held  his 
arm  and  drew  him  on,  acd,  yielding  in  the  reckless- 
ness of  despair,  he  too  entered  the  church. 
{To  be  coiUlnwfL) 
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SCMPTUEE   J/BSSOMTS    FOR    SCHOOL   AND    HOMK 

SCXaPTUBE  CHARACTEBS.   Second  Ssuxn*   J7o.  U.  CHRiaXi    Pabt  XXIII.  Christ  Triuhfhart,  No.  I. 


Cha^pkraio  !)6.rsad-^-MaiL  mviiL  ;    Mark  «vi. ;   Jbfttt 

^JfTBODUCTION.     Have  now  ifone 

I'tiiTQtigh'fiome  o£  the  pmcwpol  events  in 

our.  Lozdrs  iiler^have  fleea  Him  M^shpig 

(fay  paanib)e»iilid  miraelesi  dealijp^  irith 

iiidmdwd^,  vafiSariag  pat^stlyi    Now; 

His  euffefeiilgf  over,  His'tvinio^  becpma»      .   ■ 

I.  Trv  BMBimtMOTWT^.  (Beaid  Itfatt.  xxvin.'!— 10.) 
Ask  who  tOi»]c  one  Ii«rd  Ivom  the  Dross,  and  mho 
helped  hittr*  Wh^e  hfure  we  beard  of  NieodenuM 
before  P  FictTire  the  two  good  mest  oa.  Goed  Pnday 
evening  taking  the  sacMd  body  oareluUy  fTom  the 
oross,  gh^diag  it  in  Imop^  and<  laying  it  ia  the  new 
tombk  How  did  thcgr  spend  the  next  day?  (See 
LakexxUi  €0.)  Ask  the  nam^  of  the  holy  women 
f!rdm'tihitt]ee>«Ad;what  they  did.  /When,  had  offerings 
of  fran^ineense  been  made»  typical  di  Christ's  ^nrial? 
(Hatt.  ii.  11^  Mark  jiv^  8.)  Sa  mow  the.  wpmen 
prepare  sweet  spices,  and  watefa  the  tomU  .  What 
would  they  see  thei^  ?  Why  did  PSilate  aUow  soldiers 
to  be  piaoed  near  tiie^tomb,  and.  a  stone  placed,  on  itP 
Bid  it  have  tli»  offset  he  intended?  -Now  pietnre 
ont  the  seenb  ia  the  early  mom  of  JSaster  Day :  de^  j 
scribe  the  sepnlohre^  a  large  hole  out  out  4»f  the  side 
of  a  xfook.  with  a  vast  stone,  rolled  before  it>  four 
s(ddiers  keeping  ifuard ;  Pilate-s  ofieial  seal  placed 
on  the  tomb ;  very  early  ixk  the  morning^  ia  dim 
twilight,  a  gceat  earthquake ;  when  had  the  last 
happeoedy .and- with  whait  results?  perh^>a.the  same 
soldiersrhad  seen  eome  of  the  dead  arise  then }  would 
be  still  more  fdghtened  now;  became  paralysed 
with  teirdr,  as  dead  men ;  whom  did  they  seOr  and 
on  what  errand  did  he  oome  ?  From  Luke  zziv.  4, 
may  see  thbb  there  were  two  angelB>.  though  in  St. 
Matthew's  aoeount  the  more  prominent  alone  is 
spoken  of.  Then  picture  the  angels  rolling  away 
the  stone;  Christ  rising,  leaving  the  linen  cloths 
neatly  folded  (Luke  zziv.  12).  and  passing  out,  while 
the  angels  remained  to  qaeak  to  those  who  came. 

II.  Thx  Visit  of,  F&nDNX>Sw  The  children  may  be 
told  that  it  is  difiloult  exactly  to  make  the  different 
accounts  fit  in.  Those  who  care  to  do  so  may  read 
Barnes''  Kotes.  It  is  better  to  take  the  three  groups 
of  friends  whO:  visited  the  tomb.  (1)  The  women, 
(Bead  Maorfc  zvi.  l--«8.}  Ask  about  them,  and  who 
they  were.  Mary  Magdalene^  who  loved  so  nrach, 
became  muoh  forgiven ;  the  other  Mary  mother  of 
James  the  Less,  the  brother, ,«««.,  cousin,  of  the  Lord, 
and  Salome  otherwise  Joanna,  wife  of  Herod's 
steward'  (Lake  tiii.  8),  aecustomed  to-  minister  to 
Christ,  had  followed.  Him  from  GaUlee^  and  now 
about  to  do  the  last  they  could  for  Him.  What  was 
their  anxious  question  P    Now  they  enter  the  empty 


tomb ;  see  the  two  angels  ^  in  their  fright  only  notice 
tjbe  one  who  speak?.  What  doee^he  ea9[f/.<ver..6>  on 
what  errand  does  he  send  ,^em?  ^  Why  is  Peter 
mentiened.  specii^yP  Whore  were  ,thqr  to  go  to 
meet  HimP  Hpw  di4  t^be .  women  ^Ifeel,  an4  wiiyP 
These  and  similar  questions  m9j  ,hQ  j^  oiid  the 
women's  devotio|i  ^pqinte^  out,^  which  was.  nswaxded 
by  their  being  the  ^^at  to  hear,  the  good  news  of 
the  Resurrection.  {Z).Thfiiwo4i9ci]^  ^teadJobi 
x^  1-^-10,)  J^Jo^rje  the  holy , women  t^^^ULiing  vrith 
fear  an4  amaisemen;ty  running  tq  ^Siup^pn  Peter  and 
Johx^  to  whose  house  the  .Yirgin  had  b^n  takes, 
and'  telling  th€><  wondforful  news.  What  did  the 
apoeUes  immedi^ly  -,  do  P  Whic^  ran  the  quickest, 
and  why  P  What  did  John  the  younger^do  ?  (ver.  5) 
What  did  the  bold  Petpr  do  P  (ver.  .6)  Did  they  see 
the  angel  P  No !  lost  the  direct  testimony  given  to 
those  .&Fst  at  the  tonob:  still  they  did  believe  the 
fact). and  wept  away  and  told  it  to  the  rest. 

III.  BjULCTXOAX^j  I^^saoNS.  Ask  for.  prophecies  as 
to  the  Resurrection  (Pa  xvi.  8^,  and  remind  of  types 
of  the  same — ^viz.,  the  Israelites  crossing,  the  Bed  Sea 
in  safety,  and  Jonah  emerging  after  three  days  in  the 
fish's Jbelly.  Then  show  the  object  of  the  Besun%ctio& 
(Bead  1  Cor.  xy.  20—22.)  Ask  what  is  man's 
greatest. enemy:  death  takes  all  sooner  or  later, 
holds  them  in  his  grasp ;  how  can  death  be  con- 
quered? Only  by  destroying  his  power — t.e,,  by 
resurrection.  Therefore^  Christ  by  His  rising  (1) 
overcome  deaih ;  how  many  days  was  He  under  its 
power?  Was  death's  triumph  complete P  No! 
because  Christ's  body  did  not  see  corruption,  and  by 
rising  He  broke  its  power,  and  led  captivity  captive 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  18),  Also,  Christ  rising  (2)  b  pledge  of  our 
rising,  (See  1  Cor.  zv.  57.)  Because  He  lives  we  lira 
Did  any  one  else  rise  P  What  became  of  Lazarus  and 
others  P  did  one  ever  rise  and  not  die  again  ?  Hence 
Christ  is  first  fruits  of  the  dead,  and  all  wiU  rise  at 
last  day.  What  other  rising  is  there  ?  (See  Col.  ilL 
1,  3,  5.)  What  dead  things  can  we  put  away  P  So  rise 
to  new,  holy,  spiritual,  life,  commencement  of  endless 
life  in  glory. 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Describe  the  events  between  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection. 

2.  Name  the  holy  women  from  Galilee,  and  say 
what  you  can  about  them. 

3.  Describe  the  scene  of  the  Besurrection. 

4.  What  three  visits  were  paid  iso  the  tomb,  and 
what  was  the  object  of  eadi  set  of  visitors  P 

5.  Whicl^  apostle  was  to  be  told  separately,  Asd 
why? 

6.  What  two  great  lessons  are  wc  tatight  by  tiic 
Besurrection  P 
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"WHAT    CAN    IT    MATTERT 

3V  THS  HOST.  MBS.  GREEXt. 


PABT  IL 
ABY  had  a  fair  share  of  bodily 
strength,  and  a  great  deal  of 
determination  whore  anything  of 
principle  or  duty  was  inTobred, 
and  rather  than  leave  the  gate 
of  Farmer  Stack's  pasture  groond  open,  she  was 
determined  to  exert  hoth  these  attributes  to  the 
utmost.  But  it  was  All  of  no  avail;  the  gate  swung 
back  every  time  die  thought  she  had  fastened  it,  and 
Willie  was  already  nearly  half  the  field  in  advance  of 
her.  She  bruised  all  her  ehoulder  trying  to  press  it 
into  the  holdfast,  and  worried  and  heated  herself  t^ 
a  pitch  that  was  most  unusual  for  so  plB«td  a  mind; 
and  at  length,  sorely  against  her  will,  she  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  follow  Willie's  footerteps 
across  the  meadow. 

"  WeH,  you  shut  it,  didn't  yon  ?»*  asked  Willie, 
not  deigning  ta  look  back  as  he  heard  Mary  panting 
up  behind  him.  "  You  ought  to  be  £^mer  Stack's 
own  daughter,  so  you  ought;  you're  so  particular 
about  trifles." 

Mary  did  not  Misirer  him.  She  felt  her  temper 
was  troubled,  and  she  had  no  wish  to  quarrel,  or 
to  spoil  all  the  pleasure  of  their  expedition  by 
wrangling ;  so  she  walked  on  beside  her  brother  in 
silence,  trying  to  gprow  cahn  again,  and  to  recover 
from  the  great  exertions  which  had  made  the  muscles 
of  her  arms  and  back  ache  again. 

Sprat  had  the  happiest  knack  of  diverting  x>eople's 
attention  to  himself,  by  tricks  and  exploits  of  all 
kinds;  and  now,  as  if  sensible  of  the  silenclf  existing 
between  his  young  master  and  mistress,  he  seemed 
bent  on  attracting  their  notice. 

The  grass,  which  had  neither  been  grazed  nor  cut 
since  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  was  now  a 
good  height — so  high,  that  the  blades  came  up  to 
Master  Sprat's  shoalder;  but  instead  of  walking 
through  it  like  a  sensible  dog,  ho  suddenly  began 
leaping  and  bounding  in  front  of  them,  raising  his 
whole  body  from  the  ground,  and  seeming  to  fly  over 
the  intervening  spaces,  while  the  ripe  dandelion-heads 
sent  off  clouds  of  feathery  dust,  as  he  knocked  then> 
hither  and  thither. 

But  presently  Master  Sprat  came  to  a  standstill, 
and,  pointing  with  his  nose  towards  the  ground, 
seemed  all  at  once  as  if  turned  to  stone.  Not  a 
muscle  did  he  move,  nor  even  wag  his  little  stubbly 
tail;  but  waited,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  one  spot  low 
down  in  the  grass>  till  his  master  should  arrive. 

"What  is  it.  Sprat?  Good  Sprat!  hie,  seek  it 
out  ]"  cried  Willie,  fancying  it  was  a  field-rat  or  a 
hed|^ehog,  or  some  such  animal. 

B^ut  Sprat  made  no  movement  in  advance,  and  as 


Willie  drew  nearer,  to  ezamiae  the  -spot  for  faimaelf , 
a  bird  rose  up  from  the  ground  with  a  harsh 
frightened  scream,  and,  mountinig  utt^  Qie  air  above 
Willie's  head  witii  &  whinJBg  sounds  c6ntiAue4>.  with 
shrOl  notes  of  terror,  to  eiqwesa  her  sense  of  alarm. 

**lt  is  a  partridge^  Mazy!  just,  eeme  htre;  we 
have  actually  lighted  on  a  partridgia'a  nest  in  the 
grass.  I  know  the  eggs  w«ll.  1  say^  whsfe  a  rare 
piece  of  Inok;  and  Aintihey  beantisSyJnstrf  And 
Mary  having  Joiotd  her  brother,  they  both  stood  for 
some  minuteSi  thoroogUy  ei^<^ying  tbe  exaitem«Dt  of 
the  new  disoovSry. 

Frem  this  moment}  out  all  rememibnuioe  pi  the 
gate  or  their  temporary  qtuurel  pMsed  fsom  the 
chfldren's  minds.  They  took  one  egg,  only  one,  from 
the  nest,  and,  fuS  of  aeW*bom  vest  for  the  ezpe» 
dition,  pressed  forward,  amd  eroesdng  the  gate  at  the 
far  end  of  the  fidd^Hvrhich  was  not  so  high  or  so 
impraeticalile  a  ^ne  as  the  other^-^they  were  soon  <»i 
the  borders  •ef  the  glen. 

It  was  now  ftbe<ut  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and 
the  shade  o£  the  tiees,  when  they  reached  the  pro^ 
posed  end  of  their  j<(>omey,  was  most  refkreahing. 
Willie  revelled  in  it  evett  more  ihxik  Mary,  for  her 
large  straw  hat  kept  her  head  eool,  and  sh^tered  her 
eyee  from  the  sun,  while  Willie  had  been  obliged  long 
ago  to  remove  his,  in  order  to  plaee  the  partridge's 
egg  in  safety;  nor  oould  he  grumble  over  this  de> 
BtHeney,  as  Mary  had  implored  him,  on  setting  out, 
to  take  tiie  basket  wi€h  hitn  for  this  veiy  puzpeee. 

The  eool  green  atmosphere  under  the  trees  looked 
so  inviting,  WSIieand  Ite'y  rested  themselves  »  while 
before  prosecuting  their  egg-hmi^  and  both  being  in 
high  good  humour,  Wittie  rallied  his  sister  on  her 
obstinacy  about  the  gate,  while  she  snuldbed  him  for 
his  carelessness  and  general  want  of  method  and 
order. 

"  It  is  always  the  same  cry  with  yon,  WiiUe,"  she 
said,  as  she  tickled  her  brother's  ear  with  a  long 
blade  of  grass;  '*'what  does  it  matter?'  or,  'what 
can  it  matter  P'  or.  *  why  should  it  matter  F*  and  then, 
in  the  end,  it  generally  does  matter  a  great  deal,  and 
some  one  or  some  thing  comes  to  grief." 

"  I  never  say  anything  of  the  kind,"  replied  Willie, 
laughing.  "  Besides,  even  if  I  do,  I'm  quite  right  to 
say  it;  for  what  can  it  matter  whether  one  puts  the 
kettle  on  the  right  hob  er  the  left,  or  puts  their  spoon 
into  the  right-hand  comer  of  their  mouth,  or  the 
left  P  and  yet,  if  you  saw  me  doing  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  you'd  shout  at  me,  just  as  if  I  wae  making 
the  most  awful  mull  in  the  world.  No«  no,  yoa'U  find 
out  in  t3ke  long  ran,  Mary,  that  my  plan  ia  the  best, 
and  the  less  one  worries  and  fidgets  themselves  ovor 
such  trifies,  the  longer  one  will  live.** 
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"  IJnlese  you  live  for  a  hundred  years  longer  than  I 
do  you  will  never  convince  me  of  it,"  cried  Maoy, 
laughing. 

"  And  pray,  suppoeing  I  were  to  outlive  you  by  so 
many  years,  how  am  I  to  convince  you  of  the  fact 
when  you  will  have  been  dead  and  g^ne  for  a 
century?  But  thafs  the  image  of  your  reasoning, 
]tfary-T«  compound  o€  old  women's  saws  and  girls' 
logic!"  and  Willie,  yawning,  lay  bf|ck  upon  the 
mossy  turf,  while  Mary  still  pursued  her  ooeupation 
of  tracing  lines  upon  his  brow,  nose,  and  ears  with 
the  feathery  tip  of  a  ripe  blade  of  grass. 

But  by-and-by  the  workmen's  bell  in  F^mer 
Stack's  yard  could  be  heard  booming  actoss  the 
fields,  announcing  to  the  labourers  tiiat  it  was  one 
o'clock,  and  time  for  dinner,  and  bidding  the  wives  in 
their  cottages  look  sharp  and  see  that  every^ing  was 
ready  for  the  good  man,  when  lie  came  hoaie  for  his 
mid-day  meaJ. 

When  Willie  and  Mary  hekrd  it,  they  sprang  to  the 
ground,  and  looked  into  each  other's  faces  with 
dismay ;  so  mudi  time  had  been  lost  in  crossing  the 
fields,  and  looking  after  the  parMdges'  nests,  the 
morning  had  slipped  by  without  their  knowing  it, 
and  now  they  would  only  have  time  to  make  a  hurried 
search  for  the  treasares  which  lay  concealed  in  the 
thiclcets  of  *'oM  Stack's  glen,"  as  Willie  irrevorontJ^ 
called  it. 

He  had  '*  spotted/'  as  he  had  told  Maiy  ahfeady  in 
the  cottage,  several  of  these  prizes  beforehand,  and 
consequently,  they  were  not  long  in  finding  and 
taking  possession  of  somo  rea^y  rare  and  pretty 
specimens  of  the  genus  '*eggt'  all  of  which  were 
now  placed  in  Willie's  hat,  both  for  security  and  con* 
venience,  and  in  addition  to  these,  many  other  new 
neets  were  found ;  for  the  glen  was  not  a  common 
resort  for  egg-hunters,  and  the  birds  had,  until  now, 
built  their  nests  and  reared  their  young  in  com* 
parative  safety  and  secluBion. 

It  seemed  to  the  children  as  if  ten  minutes  had 
scarcely  gone  by,  when  the  bell  from  the  farm  swung 
out  its  summons  again,  and  Willie  knew  he  had  now 
barely  time  to  cross  the  fields  imd  get  home,  so 
AS  to  go  with  his  father  to  the  dairy  fields^  where 
forty  or  fifty  cows  had  to  be  milked,  and  the  cans  full 
of  the  white  frothing  fluid  to  be  driven  home  to 
Farmer  Stack's  dairy. 

"  What  a  bother  to  have  to  stop  now,  just  when  I 
was  in  the  very  thick  of  nests  of  all  kinds!"  cried 
Willy,  testily,  as  he  climbed  over  the  arm  of  a 
branch,  and  let  himself  swing  down  to  the  ground. 
"  If  you  had  not  lost  so  much  time  over  that  con- 
founded gate,  we'd  have  had  another  half-hour  to 
q>end  here.  It's  too  bad !  I  wish  you'd  be  satisfied 
to  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  not  always  fight  up  for  your 
own  opinion." 

Mary  did  not  answer.  She  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  in  Willie's  present  humour  anything  she 
said  would  only  add  fuel  to  his  wrath,  so  she  busied 


herself  wrapping  the  eggs  round  in  soft  dry  moss, 
and  placing  them  again  in  the  deep  crown  of  her 
brother's  hat. 

Still,  they  had  not  done  a  bad  morning's  work. 
They  had  secured  the  much-coveted  egfg  of  the  golden- 
crested  wren,  besides  many  other  good  and  valuable 
specimens.  And  as  Willie  counted  them  over,  and 
found  they  had  a  total  of  fifteen,  his  brow  somewHat 
relaxed,  and,  whistling  for  Sprat,  who  had  been 
chasing  rabbits  in  a  neighbouring  furrow,  to  foUow 
him,  they  went  out  of  the  glen,  and.  crossed  over  the 
gate  which  led  them  back  into  the  pastare-field. 

"Well,  Mary,  where  is  the  buU?"  asked  Willie. 
as,  having  helped  his  sister  over  the  bars^  he  tiuned 
to  survey  the  field.  "Like  all  your  other  sage 
predictions,  it  has  ended  in  smoke,  and  a  nice  choaae 
it  would  be  now  if  we  had  to  force  open  that  gate  a 
second  time ;  why,  father  would  have  started  lor  the 
dairy  field  i^thout  me,  and  I  should  oatch  it  prettr 
hot  for  my  pains.  .  Come  now,  Mary,  confess  you  were 
wrong »  what  could  it  matter?" 

Mary  shook  her  head,  but  still  sought  safety  in 
silence;  for.  thongh  Willie's  arguments  somidcd 
plausible,  she  knew  they  were  unsound  and  hoUov, 
and  that  she  had  right  on  her  side,  though  she  coold 
not  at  th^  moment  make  it  appear,  so. 

And  yet  the  moment  was  near  at  hand  whieh  vw 
to  prove  its  truth  to  a  demonstrationj  «Dd  gire  to 
her  "  girls'  logic,"  as  Willie  had  so  ooAtemptnottslj 
called  it,  a  weight  which  even  Willie  himself  would 
be  forced  to  recognise. 

Meanwhile,  Willie  pressed  forward  towards  the 
open  gateway,  carrying  the  preeioua  hat-  in  his  hand 
which  contained  the  spoils  of  the  day;  his  feco 
wa9  fiushed  with  ezoitemesat^  and  hia  whole  carriage 
exultant  and  trinmphant*  Mary  followed  closely  at 
his  heels,  a  little  less  triumphant,  but  stiU  well  pleased 
with  the  day's  success,  till  they  both  reached  tho 
gate,  which  still  remained  open  aa  they  had  left  it, 
and  through  which  they  passed  again,  Mary  making 
one  more  ineffectual  effort  to  dose  it  as  she  vent 
through. 

The  pasture  from  this  out  was  free  of  check  or 
hindrance,  notiiing  save  rows  of  stately  beeches 
marked  one  field  from  another ;  across  whose 
stems,  when  necessary,  an  iron  railing  could  be 
temporarily  fixed  to  separate  the  grazing  groond^s 
Xt  was  a  picturesque  pasture  also,  for  the  sw"jcd 
was  undulating  and  dose,  and  dips  and  hoUowa 
gave  shady  nooks,  where  the  sheep  could  huddle 
together  on  sunny  days,  or  in  stormy  and  uncertain 
weather. 

Willie  began  to  lag  a  little  in  his  pace  as  he  drew 
nearer  home,  for  the  sun  was  beating  down  on  his 
uncovered  head,  and  making  him  feel  faint  and 
giddy. 

"  Bun  on,  that's  a  good  girl,"  he  <^ed  to  his  sister, 
"  and  fetch  me  out  the  basket  from  the  house*  ^  ^ 
cannot  stand  this  heat  longer  2  it  ia  mftking™^^ 
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siok  aa  a  dog ;  and  for  geodnaiB  atlce  esll  in  Sprat, 
for  bis  barking  would  driv^a  a  sai&t  saad! '' 

'Maxj  turned,  as  ber  bvotber  spoke,  and  looked  into 
his  face,  for  she  was  afraid  he  might  be  feeling  more 
ill  tban  he  said,  at  the  same  time' calling  to  the  dog 
to  come. 

'*  What  can  he  be  barking  at !  he  is  down  some- 
where in  the  hollow,  and  does  not  hear  me.  Sprat ! 
Si»ut!"  she  cried,  pausing,  and  looking  across  the 
field. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  strange  sotmd  like 
the  mnttering  of  distant  thunder,  and  Willie  paused 
too,  and.  looked  round,  while  his  face  grew  whiter 
tban  before. 

"It  oonld  not  be  the  bull?"  he  sai^.,  quickly ;  for 
the  sound  was  not  nnfamiliar  to  his  ear,  and  the 
suggestion  of  his  heart  found  vent  in  sudden  words 
of  terrer. 

"Oh  no,  Williel  how  covld  it!*'  cried  Mary, 
running  a  few  steps  forward,  and  trying  if  it  were 
possible  to  catch  a  glimpse  orer  the  brow  of  the 
meadow. 

"Come  back !  oome  back !  are  you  a  mad-woman  ?" 
cried  Willie,  almost  fiercely,  as  again  the  muttering 
sound  rose  distinctly  on  the  sultry  afternoon  air, 
followed  ahnoet  immediately  by  a  loud  and  brazen 
roar  of  anger.  .  "^ 

"  Good  hearens !  if  it  is  the  bull  we  must  cut 
and  ran  for  our  liyes/'  said  Willie,  in  a  tone  which 
sounded  to  Mary  so  strange  and  unlike  himself,  that 
she  locked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  unbelief  and 
teiror4tracfc  surprise. 

But  in  another  instant  all  doubt  on  the  0nl]ject 
was  removed,  as  the  huge  black  bull  belonging  to 
Farmer  Stack  came  round  the  comer  of  the  hillock, 
tearing  up  the  gravel  with  his  feet,  and  bellowing 
forth  Ins  anger  and  defiance. 

"Sprat,  Sprat,  you  brute!  come  here,  sir!" 
roared  Willie,  furiously;  for  the  dog  was  leaping  np 
at  the  animal's  nose,  and  evidently  driving  it  to 
desperation.  But  it  was  no  use  to  shout  or  whistle ; 
Sprat  was  far  too  excited  to  hear  or  see  any  one ; 
besides,  there  was  the  danger  of  attracting  the  buirs 
fury  to  themselves.  So  Willie,  turning,  measured 
with  his  eye  the  distance  between  his  home  and  the 
spot  where  they  stood. 

"  If  the  buU  takes  it  into  his  head  to  give  us  chase 
we  are  lost,"  he  said,  turning,  with  white  lips,  to  his 
sister;  "we  must  only  make  for  home  as  fast  as 
ever  we  can,  and  trust  to  our  legs  to  save  us." 

But  even  while  he  spoke  there  was  a  loud  yell  of 
pain  from  the  unfortunate  dog,  and,  looking  to  the 
corner  of  the  field,  they  saw  poor  Sprat  tossed  high 
in  the  air  above  the  horns  of  the  furious  animal. 

The  cry  of  horror  uttered  spontaneously  by  both 
Willie  and  Mary,  as  they  heard  their  favourite's  yell  of 
pain  was  perl^aps  the  worst  and  most  unfortunate 
occurrence  that  could  have  happened,  for  the  bull 
seemed  instantly  to  become  aware  of  their  presence. 


and,  in  this  disoovevy,  to  loea  siglit  of  aU  etkar*  sur- 
zoondings,  and  to  concentrate  sill  his  fury  on  the 
human  ocoupcmts  of  the  field. 

"  Bun,  Mary!  run  for  youx  life !  ho  has  seen  us ! " 
cried  Willie,  catching  his  sister  by  the  tippet,  and 
dragging  her  forward.  "  if  we  could  only  reach  the 
stile  we  -should  be  safe  i" 

Not  another  word  was  said  by  either  of  them,  but, 
distracted  with  fear,  both  children  fied  for  their  very 
lives.  Mary  was  fleet  of  limb,  and,  unencumbered 
by  the  precious  capful  of  eggs,  she  soon  distanced 
her  brother,  and  was  making  good  speed  towarda 
the  haven  of  safety. 

But  Willie,  already  sickened  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  still  unwilling  to  part  with  his  much- 
prized  treasures,  strove  vainly  to  keep  np  with  his 
sister.  His  legs  trembled  and  bent  beneath  him,  and 
the  sky  and  fields  and  the  flying  figure  of  Mazy,  all 
sped  round  and  round  before  his  eyes.  At  last  he 
ventured  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw,  to  hia 
horros,  that  the  bull  was  close  upon  him ;  it  waa 
coming  up  at  a  furious  gallop,  at  every  step  teaving 
up  the  grass  and  mould,  and  snorting  threateningly. 

Away  went  the  capful  of  eggs — the  oval  and 
spotted  trophies  of  the  day-«-fiying  and  hopping  over 
the  field  in  reckless  disorder.  For  one  brief  moment 
this  action  was  of  service  to  the  boy,  for  the  animal^ 
blind  with  rage,  seemed  for  a  time  to  imaging  that 
in  Wiliie's  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  his  enemy  lay 
at  his  feet. 

He  rushed  at  it  head  downward,  impaling  it  with 
fearful  acouraey  on  his  hom>  but  the  next  minute 
he  was  again  on  the  boy's  tmck>  bellowing  furiously 
with  disappointment,  and  intent  on  an  immediate 
revenge. 

Willie,  who  at  every  step  stumbled  and  fell  in  the 
giddiness  and  terrible  anxiety  of  his  flight,  heard 
Mary's  voice  caU  to  him  from  the  stile.  She  had 
reached  it,  while  he — ^he,  her  elder  brother,  and 
superior  in  strength  and  courage — ^wos  panting; 
hopelessly  to  overtake  her.  Why  did  she  not  come 
to  his  help?  Why  did  she  not  call  some  one  to  save 
him  from  this  dreadful  death  P 

"Willie,  Willie,  make  haste,  make  haste!"  she 
cried;  "a  few  steps  more,  and  you  will  be  safe.  Father 
is  running  up  the  road,  and  will  be  in  the  field  in 
a  moment ! " 

But  all  the  fathers  in  the  world  could  not  save 
Willie  now,  for  the  bull  Was  actually  at  his  heels,, 
and  the  scattered  mould  and  clay  were  rattling 
sharply  about  his  ears ;  he  looked  up,  and  saw  Mary 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  stile,  her  arms  stretched 
out  to  save  him,  but  in  tho  next  moment  he  waa 
driven  forward  with  a  terrific  impetus,  and  dashed 
headlong  against  the  high  laundry  wall. 

Mary  gave  a  yell  as  she  saw  her  brother  thrown 
forward,  almost  at  her  very  feet,  impaled,  as  it 
seemed  certain  to  her,  against  the  stone-facing  of 
the    wall;    but    happily    this    was  not  the 
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He  had  be«n  dashed  against  it,  it  waa  true,  but 
the  horns  of  the  bull  had  misaed  their  aim,  and 
instead  of  plunging  into  poor  Willie*s  body,  they  had 
struck  the  wall  above,  and  Mary  saw  that  before  her 
brother  oould  receive  the  necessary  coup  de  grace,  the 
bull  would  have  to  recoil  a  step  or  two  into  the 
pasture  behind.  She  never  stopped  to  reason;  indeed 
she  never  knew  exactly  why  she  did  it,  but  in  this 
crucial  moment  of  extremity,  Mary  seized  the  lilac 
dress,  which  was  hanging  on  the  wall  beside  her,  and 
flung  it  hastily  down  upon  the  head  of  the  infuriated 
bull. 

The  aim  wad  a  good  one,  for  the  curved  horns 
caught  the  linen  fabric  as  it  fell,  while  the  stones 
whichhad  held  the  dress  in  safety  above  rattled  down 
upon  the  animal's  neck  and  shoulders.  In  Mb  rage  he 
leiiped  aside,  tossing  his  head  aloft  to  rid  himself 
of  the  unlooked-for  encumbrance,  but  by  this  move- 
ment he  only  succeeded  in  entangling  himself  worse, 
for  the  dress  still  clinging  tightly  to  the  point  of 
his  horns,  now  fell  over  his  eyes,  and  dangled  down 
in  front  of  his  legs  to  the  very  ground. 

Again  he  recoiled,  moving  backwards  step  by  step, 
to  shake  himself  free  from  the  blinding  hindrance 
which  now  covered  his  whole  head,  while  muttering 
with  an  awful  but  suppressed  anger. 

"  Willie,  "Willie,  make  haste !  if  you  can  only  get  up 
here  and  cross  the  stile,  you  are  safe.  Here,  here,  I 
will  puU  you  across,"  cried  Mary,  wringing  her  hands 
hopelessly,  as  she  saw  her  brother  lying  stunned  and 
motionless  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  beneath.  What 
was  she  to  do  now  ?  Another  moment,  and  the  golden 
opportunity  might  be  lost.  She  gathered  up  her 
skirt  in  her  hand,  and,  brave  girl  as  she  was,  made 
ready  to  leap  into  the  field  again,  and  face  the 
danger  she  had  so  happily  escaped,  when  all  at  onoe 
a  strong  hand  pushed  her  aside,  and  some  one  jumped 
heavily  from  the  top  of  the  stile  into  the  field  be- 
neath. 

It  was  her  father,  and  in  another  moment  Willie 
was  lifted  up,  and  partially  helped  partially  dragged 
over  the  wall  into  a  place  of  safety  on  the  other 
aide. 

The  bull,  who  at  every  fresh  moment  became  more 
entangled  in  its  linen  noose,  was  soon  secured,  an^ 
a  chain  having  been  fastened  into  the  ring  in  his 
nose,  he  was  led  away  across  the  meadow  to  his 
own  pasture  field. 

Meantime,  WUHe  was  slowly  becoming  aware  that 
he  was  safe,  and  that  his  safety  was  not  owing  to  his 
own  prowess,  or  his  own  skill,  but  to  Mary's  ready 
wit  and  dauntless  bravery.  He  said  little  then; 
indeed,  be  scarcely  spoke  all  that  long  evening,  but 


lay  on  the  settle  in  the  kitchen,  staring  into  the  fire, 
and  sighing  heavily  to  himself. 

But  thai  night,  when  Mary  crept  into  his  room  in 
the  dark,  to  bring  him  a  coc^ng  drink  and  to  wish 
him  a  comfortable  and  restful  night,  he  stretched  out 
his  hand,  now  hot  with  fever  from  the  shock  of  the 
past  danger,  and  drswzng  her  down  vbjve  to  ham,  said 
into  her  ear,  '*  Mary,  you  are  the  bravest  and  tamest 
little  brick  in  all  the  world;  if  it  waa  not  for  you 
and  your  'girla'  logic,'  I  should  be  dead  and  gone 
now.  I'm  sorry  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  in  vetum, 
though  know  you  don't  mind  that ;  but  this  mudi 
rn  promise  you,  old  girlie,  that  with  Qod's  help 
I'll  never  worry  you  again  with  that  moat  fboHsh 
of  all  my  foolish  sayings, '  What  can  it  matter  ? '" 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

334.  To  which  portion  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  does 
the  Lord  seem  to  refer  in  His  answer  to  John  the 
Baptist's  inquiry,  "Art  Thou  He  that  rikoold  come? 
or  look  we  for  another?"  (Luke  vii.  10.) 

335.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  **  sunple," 
in  the  Fealme,  &c.,  is  ginUlesst  sincere,  Gfrive  an 
instance  from  the  writings  of  Solomon  in  which 
the  word  ^simple"  is  synonymous  with  the  word 
credidous. 

336.  What  ia  the  total  number  of  miradee  recorded 
in  the  four  Ck>8pel8  P 

337.  Among  those  who  sold  their  hmd  and  laid  its 
price  at  the  apostles'  feet  was  a  Levite.  Give  his 
name  and  show  that  it  was  contrary  to  ^ttb  Mbeaic 
Law  for  a  Levite  to  possess  land. 

338.  Quote  the  precise  words  the  Saviour  tittered 
when  for  the  first  time  He  was  amitten  on  the  face. 

339.  On  what  oocaaion  did  the  diaciplea  Jirsi  a|>ply 
the  worda  "^Thou  art  the  Son  of  God"  to  the  Lord 
Jesus? 

340.  What  was.  the  origin  of  the  fire  with  which 
the  Jewa  offered  their  burnt  offerings  P  Name  two 
individuals  who  lost  their  lives  for  using  ''strange*' 
fire. 

341.  "The  word,"  aaid  Moses,  *'is  very  nigh 
thee,"  &C.  Where  does  St.  Paul  quote  these  words, 
and  with  whom  does  he  identify  the  "word?** 


ANSWSKS  TO  qUBSTIOHS  ON  FJU^E  768. 
324.  2  Kings  xxi.  18. 
825.  Isaiah  (xzvi  19).    See  Matt.  izvlL  62»  S3. 

326.  John  xix.  20. 

327.  Hebron  was  called  Arba  (Josh.  xv.  13) ;  ard 
Debir,  Kirjath-sepher  (ver.  15^. 
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{Drawn  by  W.  Small.) 


THE    DAYS    GONE    BY. 


^  HIS  is  no  vision  from  the  land 
k      Where  mortals  wander  when  they  dreivm , 
^  For  on  the  self -same  bridge  I  stand, 
TOL.  IX. 


And  gaze  npon  the  self-oame  stream. 
Sparkling  beneath  a  summer  sky. 
As  bright  as  in  the  days  gone  by  I 
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0  throbbing  heart  I   be  stiU  and  think 
Of  that  sweet  yanished  time  of  joj ; 

Still  bend  the  grasses  on  the  brink. 
To  kiss  the  waye  as,  when  a  bo^ 

1  stood  with  my  lost  friend  betide 
The  flowing  of  this  sunlit  tide. 

Still  on  the  banks  the  willows  grow. 
Beneath  whose  leafy  shade  we  read 

''The  Talisman"  and  "Ivanhoe," 
Till  passing  horse-hoofs  seemed  the  tread 

Of  knightly  riders  as  they  went 

To  join  some  Korman  tournament. 


Axkd  half  afraid  wore  we  to  look. 

Lest  haply  we  might  not  behold 
Their  snowy  plomes,  which  pi^ondly  shook 

On  helmets  shining  bright  with  gold  ; 
The  branches  rustled  in  the  trees 
Like  banners  blowing  in  the  breese. 

But  all  its  former  charm  has  gone 

From  this  sweet  spot  where  willows  wave  ; 

The  river,  ever  rippling  on. 

Brings  but  to  mind  his  distant  grave  ; 

And  my  sad  eyes  shall  look  in  vain 

To  see  that  long-lost  friend  again. 

J.  E.  Eastwood. 


THE  LIBERTY  OF  OBEDIENCE. 

«*I  will  walk  at  liberty:   for  I  eeek  Tky  prectpte/*— Pb.  cxix.  45. 


^BLIGATION  and  liberty,  precept  and 
freedom,  obedieaoe  and  enjoyment, 
are  things  which  in  the  esteem  of 
many  are  quite  ixicompatible. 
Men  for  the  most  part,  especially 
in  their  youth,  are  aocustomed  to  suppose  that 
precept  somehow  is  bondage,  and  that  ]a\^  is 
necessarily  opposed  to  liberty.  The  Psalmist, 
you  perceive,  takes  here  quite  an  opposite  view. 
And  he  was  right;  while  the  common  idea  is 
utterly  wrong.  E yen  Seneca,  the  h  eathen  m oralist, 
declared  that  "  to  serve  God  is  to  reign  ;*'  and  the 
servant  of  Cnpd  is  said  by  St.  John  to  bo  made  a 
king  unto  God. 

1.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  ^  Almighty 
Father  has  given  us  precepts^has  avowed  His 
relation  to  .us,  asserted  His  olaims,  and  made  known 
His  will.  Man  was  mode  at  first  a  law  unto  himself, 
or  with  the  rule  of  holy  action  in  his  nature;  but 
he  rebelled^  Divine  preoept  was  disobeyed,  and 
the  Divine  image  lost;  ''all  Aesh  corrupted  his 
way"  before  God,  and  men  became  lawless  and 
disobedient. 

In  z^ercy,  the  revelation  of  law  was  renewed  in 
another  lorm,  and  at  Sinai  external  precept  woa 
givea  to  point  out  our  duties  t»  God  and  our 
fellow-men.  The  Divine  commandments  are  per- 
fect and  paramount,  and  come  home  to  every  man. 
All  are  under  obligation  to  God  as  the  Great 
"Father  to  whom  they  owe.  their  being  and  their 
powers,  and  to  whom  they  are  aooountable  for  the 
right  use  of  every  gift  and  energy.  God's  all- 
perfect  and  comprehensive  law  singles  every  one 
out,  and  addresses  him  in  the  personal  language, 
**Thou  art  the  man,"  to  which  his  conscience 
in  some  form,  and  with  more  or  less  distinct 
utterance,  responds  assent. 

2.  It  is  pur  business  to  nek  these  precepts-^ 
to  seek  to  know  them  and  obey  them.  Nothing 
can  be  of  greater  importance  for  us  than  this 


employment  and  pursuit ;  yet  the  comteandments 
of  God  are  the  very  lost  things  which  men 
naturally  seek.  "  Hide  not  Thy  commandments 
from  me,"  cried  David;  but  how  few,  compara- 
tively, sympathise  with  him  in  his  prayer.  Whaifc 
is  it  thus  to  seek  the  precepts  of  the  L^rd  ?  Tbo 
word  rendered  eeeJc  literally  means  'Mo  stamp  or 
tread  with  the -feet;"  to  tread  a  spot  is  to  freqaent 
it,  from  which  it  signifies  "  to  search  for."  Ow 
who  has  lost  a  piece  of  money  in  the  street  wu 
go  backwards. and  forwards  looking  for  it.  The 
man  who  wishes  a  fayour  from  another  will  often 
go  to  his  bouse  and  tread  his  threshold,  niitil  he 
gets  it.  The  individual  who  has  anyplace  or  object 
especially  dear  to  him  will  often  be  found  rapairing 
to  it.  So  David  sought  the  precepts  of  tine  Lord 
that  he  might  find  them;  and  iindingr  them,  he 
sought  them  as  objects  of  satisfaction  and  gdjot- 
ment,  so  that  he  could -say, "  Thy  kuw  is  my  de- 
light." It  waa  the  feeling  «nd  course  of  one  who 
often  went  where  he  liked  to  be,  who  c^ben  sought 
the  Friend  in  whose  fellowship  he  especiallT  de- 
lighted, who  often  pondered  the  claims,  obligra- 
tions,  and  ties  which  he  loved  to  cherish..  N^thin? 
should  be  so  full  of  attraction  to  ais  as  the  will  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  when  di^cocered  ekher  in 
Eerelation  or  in  ProTidenoo;  and  nothing  should 
be  so  full  of  enjoyment  to  us  as  the  hsonble  and 
earnest  doing  of  His  precepts.  Unspeakable  i« 
the  advantage  and  blessing  to  ourselves  oi*  such 
a  course. 

3.  In  thus  seeking  tho  precepts  of  God  mtm 
reaches  his  truest  liberty.  The  margin  read  a,  "  1 
will  walk  at  largo :  for  I  seek  Thy  precepts  *" — *'  I 
will  walk  in  tho  brood,  open,  extended  place*" 
Few  things  men  prize  more  highly  or  seek  mop? 
ardently  than  liberty;  but  many  do  not  see  tha: 
liberty  in  its  highest  sense  is  aeonred  by  seekin? 
the  Divine  precepts.  Instead  of  thinking  ib-jr 
can  walk  at  large  in  the  path  of  obedience  to  God, 
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mnltitiidds  consider  id  ToxLst  be  a  very  sarroir  walk 
indeed— a  forbidding  and  luidue  linutation  ef  tbeir 
powers  afiil  propensities.  Pavid  did  not  think 
80  when  ha  penned  these  words;  nor  did  St. 
Paul  find  it  so  wnen  he  sadd,  "  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us." .  The  constraints  of  the  I>ivino 
law  and  lore  form,  in  truth,  the  highest  freedom. 

What  is  liberty  ?  Is  it  not  the  freedom  of  our 
whole  being,  the  emancipation  of  all  our  powers, 
their  ability  to  act  according  to  tbeir  proper  nature 
and  design  without  being  under  any  subordinate 
and  inferior  restraint  ?  You  can  easily  see  how  a 
man  noay  consider  that  he  is  free  in  pleasing 
himself  and  doing  as  he  likes,  while  in  this  very 
thing  he  may  -be  a  beggarly  bondman  and  a 
cowardly  slave — 

*'  Lord  of  himael^  that  horitage  of  woe.** 
His  servant  he  is  whom  he  obeys.  To  serve 
the  devil  is  bondage,  while  to  serve  God  is  to 
reign.  Where  is  liberty,  then,  to  be  fennd  for 
man  P  Is  it  in  obeying  himself,  in  giving  the  rein 
to  the  passions  and  propensities  of  his  own  nature  P 
Many  so  suppose,  but  it  is  a  gross  mistake.  *  That 
is  to  limit  man's  powers  vrithin  a  base  and  very 
narrow  boundary,  like  the  oaging  of  the  lark, 
which  with  untiring  wing  should  be  carolling  aloft 
in  the  clear  blue  sky.  Is  it  in  obeying  the  world 
with  its  maxims,  fashions,  pleasures,  and  pursuits? 
No,  tJiai  is  only  another  name  or  foi<m  of  slavery 
which  limits  the  range  of  human  powers  to  the 
boondaries  of  time  and  sense.  True  liberty  can 
only  be  found  in  the  happy  consciousness  of  our 
relation  to  God  and  obedience  to  Him.  He  alone, 
as  the  Infinite  Father,  can  prescribe  fitting  exer- 
cise and  duty  for  His  child — the  exercise  and  duty 
for  whish  his  powers  are  both  adapted  and  intended. 
It  is  the  man  that  lives  in  obedience  to  God,  having 
the  Diviae  law  within  him  as  the  rule  of  his  life 
and  the  soaroe  of  his  delight,  whe  is  truly  free. 

The  arrangements  of  society  supply  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth.  Who  is  the  man  that  walks 
at  liberty  in  our  streets  and  enjoys  himself  as  a 
free  citizen?  Surely  he  who  "seeks"  the  precepts 
of  his  conntry,  and  whose  life  is  a  willing  and 
habitual  response  to  the  majesty  and  honour  of 
law.  The  law  is  enthroned  in  his  heart,  and  he 
walks  at  large.  No  spy  tracks  his  footsteps,  no 
detective  haunts  his  places  of  resort,  no  officer  of 
the  state  interferes  with  his  engagements.  But 
if  a  man  should  say,  "  Why  should  I  be  hampered 
by  law?  why  should  I  be  restrained  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  society  P  why  should  I  not  share  in  my 
rich  neighbour's  property?  why  should  I  not 
carry  out  my  own  will,  irrespective  of  the  rights 
or  convenience  of  others?"  and  begin  to  act  on 
such  thoughts,  lie  would  soon  find  his  liberty 
curtailed,  and  himself  imprisoned  as  a  madman 
or  a  criminal.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in 
the   grand   realities   of  the  Divine    government. 


Our  liberty  lies  in  our  obedience.  To  serve  God 
and  live  for  Him  is  most  truly  to  be  free.  ^How 
so? 

The  man  who  seeks  the  Divine  precepts  is  in 
harmony  with  God,  and  harmony  with  God  is 
liberty,  Man  nevoreeeks  a  precept  which  Condemns 
himself;  he  will  rather  hate  it  and  shun  it^  To 
the  transgressor,  when  the  commandment  comes, 
sin  revives.  Hence,  to  seek  the  precepts  of  God 
is  in  truth  to  walk  with  God ;  and  "  how  qan  two 
walk  together  except  they  are  agreed?"  God  is 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself;  he 
that  walks  with  God  is  reconciled  to  God,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  favours  and  friend- 
ship. The  sinner,  conscious  of  his  transgression, 
helplessness,  and  bondage  under  sin,  finds  peace 
through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  and  in  recon- 
ciliation to  God  is  Introduced  inte  the  glorious 
liberty  of  His  children.  He  is  not  free  who  is 
under  condemnation,  but  harmony  with  God  is 
freedom;  and  nothing  can  harm  the  freeman  of 
God,  nor  can  any  power  prevail  against  him.  He 
walks  at  large,  and  finds  all  things  working  to- 
gether for  his  goed. 

To  seek  the  Divine  precepts  is  to  be  deveted, 
consecrated  to  God,  and  devotion  to  God  is  libertij, 
God  is  the  highest  object  which  the  human  soul 
can  seek,  or  to  which  it  can  aspire.  Devotion  to 
Him  and  living  to  His  glory  involve  the  highest 
range  of  man's  being,  so  that  in  it  alone  he  can 
really  walk  at  large.  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ," 
said  St.  Paul,  and  in  so  living  he  reached  the 
highest  purpose  of  his  nature.  For  multitudes 
to  live  is — business,  or  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or 
social  power ;  but  these  are  low  aims,  which  limit 
the  faculties  of  man,  and  confine  the  range  of  life 
within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  seen.  It  is 
supreme  devotion  to  God  which  Itils  man  in  desire 
and  thought  to  the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  and  which 
alone  gives  the  widest  and  freest  scope  to  the 
exercise  of  all  his  powers.  In  this  only  can  he 
rise  through  the  universe  in  quest  of  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  beauty,  without  fear  or  hindrance, 
and  walk  worthy  of  God. 

Nor  less  clearly  does  it  appear  that  this  seeking 

of  the  Divine  precepts  brings  likeness  to  God,  and 

likeness  to  God  is  liberty.     It  is  thus  that  man 

becomes  a  holy  law  unto  himself,  and  the  precept 

is  placed  within  his  heart,  and  becomes  a  part  of 

his  moral  and  spiritual  being.     The  law  of  the 

Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  sets  the  sinner  free  from  tho 

law  of   sin  and  death.      The    more    SpirituaTly- 

minded  men    became  the  less   do  they  require 

!  oxtemal  regulations  to  guide  their  conduct.     Out- 

I  ward  law  is  fcr  the  lawless  and  disobedient.  Those 

I  who  obey  the  Gospel  of  Grod  are  made  partakers  of 

tho  Divine  natwro,  and  reach  in  themselves  tho 

I  highest  purpose  of  God's  retelation.     The  Spirit 

'  dwells  in  them,  and  "where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
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is,  thero  is  liberty."  In  doing  the  will  of  God, 
then,  man  finds  the  highest  freedom.  "  This 
is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  Hica 
whom  Ha  hath  sent,"  His  only  begotten  Son,  the 
Saviour  and  Lord  of  all  Thus  Christ  proclaims 
liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound. 

Yqu  have  se^i  a  kite  aloft  in  the  air,  moving 
gracefully  against  the  breeze  like  a  thing  of  life 
and  beauty ;   the  slender  string  Tvhich  binds  it  to 


the  band  of  the  boy  who  holds  it  is  its  safety;  let 
that  string  be  snap t  and  broken  by  a  sadden  go&t 
of  wind,  and  the  vain  liberty  of  the  kite  will  forth* 
with  issue  in  its  .downfall  and  destruction.  So 
men,  in  acknowledging  their  allCc,iance  to  God  and 
walking  in  His  precepts,  find  their  true  life,  Ubertj, 
and  only  safety.  Yet  how  many,  alas !  in  reject- 
ing  the  tie  that  binds  them  to  their  Maker,  have 
found  their  fancied  freedom  to  be  the  Veiy  bondage 
of  darkness  and  misery  !         J  as,  Sbesce,  D.D. 


TWO^BDGED  PROVERBS. 

BY  TOE  1]^EV.  P.  B.  POWEK,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  0¥  "  THE  *  I  WILLS  *   OF  THE  PSALMS,"  "  THE  PEET  OP  JESUS,"  ETC.  ITC 
U.-^'<EV£ftT  LtrrLE  MAKES  ▲  KICKXE  "—(onoltMM). 


I  HIS  common  proverb  leads  us,  how- 
ever, still  higher.  If  we  mount  into 
the  region  of  spiritual  things,  we  find 
it  even  there.  The  *'  mickle  "  or  the 
"much"  of  a  developed  Christian  is 
the  result  of  many  littles  in  the  disciplinings  and 
experiences  of  the  divine  life. 

It  is  not  any  of  his  littles  that  can  save  his 
soul,  that  great  mickle — that  vast  "much,"  at 
which  angels  wonder — is  the  sole  prodigious  work 
of  Christ ;  but  our  spiritual  life  is  exercised  and 
fed  and  strengthened  by  littles. 

This  life  here  is  led  in  littles.  The  martyr's 
stake  is  not  kindled  now ;  the  life  of  the  man  of 
God  is  not  a  struggle  with  outward  foes,  or  a 
fleeing  from  open  persecutors ;  that  life  is  to  be 
led  in  shops  and  factories  and  fields  and  quiet 
homes,  and  amid  what  perhaps  many  would  call 
very  inglorious  scenes.  Bat  it  is  here,  neverthe- 
less, that  we  are  to  set  forth  Christ,  and  here  that 
we  are  to  be  trained  for  heaven.  It  is  by  "Uttles  *' 
that  the  man  of  God  is  made  perfect. 

Faith  is  educated  by  littles.  It  becomes 
stronger  every  efibrt  it  makes.  Just  as  the 
muscles  become  stronger  every  time  we  move 
our  limbs,  so  faith  becomes  more  powerful  every 
time  it  acts. 

Self-denial  is  exercised  by  littles.  Every  small 
thing  we  forego,  every  time  we  are  willing  to 
retreat  into  the  background,  and  see  another 
preferred,  forms  and  fashions  the  character  for 
heaven,  moulds  the  soul's  life  which  is  to  be. 

The  saints  in  their  eternal  and  glorious  home 
shall  be  "  mickles  " — "  muches  **  made  up  of  many 
past  littles.  And  this  will  be.  equally  true  of  the 
other  sad  side  of  the  picture.  The  spiritual  being 
of  the  lost  shall  be  the  aggregate  of  many  littles, 
bad  littles  having  gathered  and  consolidated 
themselves  into  a  bad  "  much.*' 

What  lessons  do  we  learn  from  this  P  There  is 
another  common  proverb  which  says  "  Every  little 


helps."    And  what  are  our  littles  helping  us  to— 
whither  are  they  helping  us  to  go  P 

One  lesson  that  we  learn  is  to  put  that  question 
to  ourselves— not  to  allow  •urselves  to  be  driftd 
on  to  Vuin  on  the  bosom  of  a  ^orrent  made  up. 
after  all,  of  only  very  little  drops. 

What  kind  of  "mickle"  are  the  "littles"  of 
our  life  making  ?  We  ought  to  know  whither  ^re 
are  going;  what  kind  of  place  we  are  becoming 
fitted  for. 

What  has  been  said  about  this  proverb  shouli 
teach  us  not  to  despise  littles,  no  matter  whas 
form  they  come  to  us  in.  He  that  despises  little 
things,  by  little  and  little  shall  he  perish.  It  was 
a  little  more  sleep,  and  a  little  more  slumber^  and 
a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,  tbat 
brought  poverty  upon  the  sluggard  as  one  that 
travelleth,  and  want  as  an  armed  man  (Prov.  r:. 
9,  10).  It  was  the  "little"  foxes  whicU  were 
doing  the  mischief  in  Cant.  II.,  and  they  found 
something  suited  to  them—the  tender  grapes; 
and  these  little  foxes  were  not  to  be  let  have  it  all 
their  own  way,  but  were  to  be  caught,  and  their 
mischief  put  an  end  to;  for  though  they  were 
small  themselves,  their  power  of  doing  jb^Cja  was 
great.  '*  Take  us  the  foxes— the  little  j^^llni 
spoil  the  vines — ^for  our  vines  have  tendelpf  f^pK^** 

!N'either  on  the  good  nor  on  the  badklde  nmf 
we  despise  the  little  things — ^in  each  agrfukwaftk 
lies  before  us. 

Remember,  as  regards  the.  bad,  that  what  you 
pooh-pooh  as  small,  nevertheless  goes  on  its  way, 
to  live,  and  work  itself  out,  and  join  itself  to  otb-^ 
like  things,  to  overwhelm  you  by-and-by,  a*?  t\\o 
avalanche  made  up  of  single  snow-flakes  over- 
whelms the  traveller  in  the  Alps. 

You  cannot  do  little  mean  things,  without 
getting  the  mickle  of  a  miserable  character ;  Tou 
cannot  indulge  in  little  lazinesses,  without  be- 
coming slothful ;  you  cannot  decline  little  Dalies, 
without  becoming  untrue  in  your  spiritual  life. 
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Take  care  how  yon  look  at  littles  by  themselves, 
not  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  parts  of  a  great 
whole.  If  you  do  this,  you  may  find  yourself 
mined  before  you  know  anything  about  it.  Seldom 
any  man  takes  a  gigantic  step  in  eril  all  at  once; 
he  comes  to  it  by  little  and  little.  The  littles 
familiarise  us  with  the  mickle. 

Many  d  man  who  has  been  going  into  debt  for 
little  things,  a  shilling  or  a  sovereign  now,  and  a 
few  shillings  then,  is  amazed  and  displeased  when 
a  bill  comes  in  to  him  for  perhaps  £100.  And  yet 
he  cannot  reasonably  or  justly  object  to  it  in  any 
way.  He  ordered  and  had  the  goods  ;  each  article 
seemed  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  «t  the  time ; 
the  big  account  is  the  mickle  of  them  all. 

But  we  must  take  a  bright  side  of  this  proverb 
also.  It  will  never  do  to  stop  at  the  dark  aide  of 
truth ;  we  should  be  miserably  depressed  if  we 
did,  and  should  never  get  on. 

There  are  many  small  things  in  good,  as  in 
evil ;  and  here,  too,  "  every  little  will  make  a 
mickle."  • 

As  people  seldom  fall  into  great  wickedness  all 
at  once,  so  they  seldom  attain  to  much  good. 

There  is  indeed  one  great  mickle — the  souVs 
mighty  "much'' — which  is  done  not  by  little  and 
little,  but  all  at  once ;  and  that  is  its  salvation. 
He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved;  that  work  is 
once  and  for  ever.  But  there  is  the  sanctification 
of  the  heart ;  the  purifying  of  the  life,  the  attain- 
ment of  personal  holiness;  and  all  this  seldom, 
indeed  never,  comes  at  once.  It  is  here  a  little, 
and  there  a  little;  the  growing  in  grace,  the 
making  small  advances  day  by  day. 

Do  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things ;  do  not 
undervalue,  either  in  yourself  or  others,  small  im- 
provements ;  they  are  all  steps  in  the  ladder  which 


you  must  climb,  and,  when  all  put  together,  will 
lead  you  very  high.  Trust  this  as  their  issue. 
You  might  be  very  much  discouraged  if  you  were 
to  look  only  at  the  end ;  it  might  seem  so  high, 
so  far  off,  so  unattainable.  But  you  shall  be  led 
to  it  by  imperceptible  steps :  the  littles  will  bring 
you  there. 

Thank  God  for  every  small  improvement. 
Even  though  it  were  but  very  small  compared 
with  what  you  ^ould  have  had  it  be,  thank  Him 
heartily  for  it;  let  it  be  added  to  what  went 
before;  and  add  something  more  in  the  way  of 
improvement  to  it,  be  it  never  so  small,  and  you 
shall  find  that  you  are  advancing  towards  the 
mickle,  the  **  much  "  of  being  perfected. 

Do  not  be  altogether  discouraged  about  others 
eithtt-.  Christ  is  not  discouraged.  We  are  told 
that  the  bruised  reed  does  He  not  break,  and 
smoking  fiox  does  He  not  quench.  He  Decogniaed 
Peter's  little  faith,  though  it  was  but  "  liltle,"  when 
ho  was  about  to  sink.  Our  Lord  noted  also  the 
"little  strength  of  the  Fhiladelphian  Cteroh" 
(Bev.  iii.  7),  and  there  was  a  blessing  in  thal^ 
though  it  was  but  small. 

Encourage  every  one  to  little  efforts.  Gene- 
rously recognise  these  littles.  Bejoico  in  your  own 
littles,  and  thank  God  that  you  have  been  able  to 
make  them.  Look  forward  with  hope  and  trust 
to  that  day  when  He  who  said,  "  Well,  thou  good 
servant,  because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very 
little,  have  thou  authority  over  ten  cities,^'  will 
recognise  your  honest  littles,  and  show  you,  to 
your  great  astonishment  and  delight,  how  much 
they  come  to  in  the  aggregate.  Then  you  shall 
see  the  spiritual  side  of  this  proverb,  and  wonder 
at  the  wide  circumference  of  the  common  saying, 
**  Every  little  makes  a  mickle.** 


(( J  ft 


I  HE  "Yishnu  Parana,"  one  of  the 
sacred  books  of  India,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident: — Ribhu,  a  learned 
Hindu,  called  once  upon  his  disciple 
Nidagha.  The  pupil  having  humbly 
set  a  meal  before  him,  asked  him  where  he  was 
then  living,  whence  he  had  come,  and  whither  he 
was  goino:.  The  reply  was  remarkable;  "Man, 
the  soul  of  man,  goes  everywhere,  and  penetrates 
everywhere,  like  the  ether;  and  is  it  rational  to 
inquire  where  it  is,  or  whence  or  whither  thou 
^oest?  I  neither  am  going,  nor  coming;  nor  is 
iriy  dwelling  in  any  one  place  j  nor  art  thou  thou ; 
nor  are  others  others ;  nor  am  1 1." 

Another  thousand  years  passed,  and  Ribhu 
again  visited  his  disciple.  He  found  him  watching 
the   king  entering  the  town.      "Tell  me,"   said 


Ribhu,  who  saw  that  he  was  not  recognised, 
"  which  is  the  king,  and  which  is  any  other  man?** 
"The  king  is  seated  on  the  elephant,"  said  Ni- 
dagha, "  and  the  others  are  his  attendants."  "  But 
which  is  the  king,  and  which  is  the  elephant?" 
rejoined  the  irrepressible  philosopher.  "  The 
elephant  is  underneath:  the  king  is  above  him," 
,replied  the  disciple.  Ribhu,  however,  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  disposed  of.  "  What  is  meant  by  the 
word  *  underneath,'  and  what  is  it  that  is  termed 
'above?'"  The  disciple,  supposing,  perhaps,  that 
a  little  practical  illustration  might  be  useful,  leaped 
on  Ribhu's  back,  and  said,  *' J  am  'above,'  like, 
the  rajah,  and  you  are  'underneath,'  like  the 
elephant."  But  the  resources  of  philosophy  are 
infinite :  there  was  a  question  deeper  still ;  and  the 
sage  could  raise  the  question,  if  he  could  not  solve 
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THE  QUIVER. 


it^  '*  Come,  now,"  said  he,  "  do  yf»u  tell  mo  which 
of  us  two  is  you,  and  which  is  I?"  Nidagha  was 
overpowered  with  this  unexpected  explosion  of 
wisdom,  and  at  once  recognised  his  ancient  teacher. 
."  Ho  went  away,"  says  the  sacred  volume,  "  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  belief  in  unity.  He 
hencefoi'th  beheld  all  things  as  the  same  with  him- 
self; and  being  thus  made  perfect  in  knowledge, 
obtained  final  liberation." 

What  is  "  I,"  and  what  is  "  you  ?" 

The  question  is  interesting.  The  Budhist  be- 
lieves that  all  things  are  but  one,  and  that  they  re- 
turn to  one :  the  idea  of  individuality  is  lost.  This, 
however,  is  clearly  not  the  true  solution.  Philo- 
sophy may  confuse  us,  but  there  is  a  voice  within 
which  says  that  I  am  I  and  you  are  you.  However 
closjly  united  by  interest  and  affection,  we  are 
conscious  that  there  is  a  sense  in  whicli  we  are 
totally  distinct.  Wo  cannot  actually  feel  wUh  a 
suffering  neighbour,  though  we  may  feel  for  him. 
I  ana  glad  I  am  not  you" ;  or,  *'  I  wish  I  were 
you,"  express  an  actual  truth,  the  profound  philo- 
phising  of  Ribhu  notwithstanding^. 

But  if  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  "you"  is  not 
"I,"  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  what  is  meant 
by  "I." 

B:vch  feels  that  he  consists  of  a  body,  with  its 
faculties  and  sensibilities,  and  a  power  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  both  together  forming  the  individual. 

And  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  body  is  not  "  I." 

It  is  continually  changing ;  since  our  childhood 
wo  have  abided  to  it  many  pounds  weight  of 
chemical  substances,  which  have  been  incorporated 
from  without,  and  yet  this  makes  no  essential 
difference  in  ourself  Again,  we  lose  parts  of  our 
body  without  any  sensible  alteration  of  self.  Qur, 
hair  and  our  finger-nails  are  so  little  a  part  of  us, 
that  wo  remove  them  periodically  without  sense  of 
lovss  or  inconvenience,  and  even  though  the  loss  of 
a  limb  would  be  a  serious  mutilation,  and  leave  a 
painful  sense  of  bodily  incompleteness,  yet  the 
"self"  remains  the  same,  as  complete  as  ever. 
The  phrases,  "  when  I  was  a  child,"  or  "  before  I 
lost  my  arm,"  and  the  like,  show  that  we  feel  our- 
selves to  bo  the  same  in  all  periods,  and  through 
all  changes  of  life  ;  and  though  we  are  so  altered 
that  our  friends  may  not  recognise  us,  and  though 
we  might  have  difficulty,  after  a  length  of  years, 
and  a  long  absence  from  home,  in  proving  our 
ilentity,  yet  nothing  could  deprive  us  of  the  know- 
ledge that  we  were  **  ourself,"  nor  persuade  us  that 
we  were  any  one  '*  else."  It  would  be  impossible, 
till  we  had  "  obtained  final  liberation "  from  our 
senses,  to  perplex  us  with  the  question,  "  which  of 
us  is  you,  and  which  is  I." 

The  body,  then,  however  intimately  connected 
witli  ourself,  is  not  "  I." 

What,  then,  is  "I?"  Whatever  philosophical 
perplexities  may  arise  when  we  come  to  express 


our  knowledge  in  words,  we  are  conscious  that  we 
possess  a  kind  of  existence  which  suffers  no  break 
of  continuity  from  any  changes  of  our  bodily  frame, 
or  from  the  events  of  our  life.  We  may  alter 
greatly  in  our  ideas,  and  our  early  ideas  may  seem 
to  us  so  different  from  our  present  ones  as  to  make 
our  childhood  appear  to  be  some  one  eUe^s  child- 
hood, but  we  know  that  it  is  our  own ;  there  is  no 
more  break  of  continuity  in  oilr  consciousness 
than  in  our  body.  Our  mental  powers  may  be 
vastly  increased,  but  we  are  sure  that  they  are 
the  powers  of  our  childhood,  enlarged. 

And  how  vividly  we  feel  our  sameness,  when 
anything  reminds  us  of  some  event  in  our  child- 
h«od  which  greatly  agitated  or  interested  u:^ 
An  injury,  or  an  act  of  tenderness  skown  to  us— 
a  fright  or  a  pleasure;  how  it  comes  back  to 
us !  There  are  many  things  which  can  never  be 
blotted  out  from  our  memory ;  they  hare  become 
part  of  us,  ^nd  remain  like  a  soar  on  the  body 
which  is  visible  through  all  changes.  There  ai-e 
things  which  can  never  be  forgotten ;  and  it  wss 
felt  to  be  a  fair  argument  against  the  claimant 
in  the  Tichborno  case  that  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  certain  events  which  wero  known  to  have 
happened  in  the  early  life  of  the  real  Sir  Boger. 

But  the  continuity  of  our  snored  character  is  an 
important  element  of  the  question. 

Wo  are  all  aware  that  some  things  are  right  and 
others  wrong  ;  and  w^o  feel  uneasy,  when  we  have 
done  what  we  believe  to  bo  wrong;  and  happy, 
when  we  have  done  what  we  believe  to  be  righ:. 
N^ow,  apart  from  revelation,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
mind  to  get  rid  of  the  uneasiness  caused  by  domij 
wrong,  and  in  any  case  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  the  consciousness  that  we  are  et-ill  the  same 
individual  who  did  the  wrong.  Wo  may,  perhaps, 
forget  many  transgressions,  and  of  many  of  our 
youthful  ones  we  may  contrive  to  take  a  very  in- 
dulgent view ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  the 
feeling  of  identity.  Indeed,  it  may  bo  questioned 
whether  any  error  can  be  quite  obliterated  from 
the  memory.  A  writer  in  the  Times  a  short  time 
ago  tells  us  that  in  the  moment  before  he  lost  his 
senses  under  the  water,  he  was  startled  to  find  a 
boyish  sin  come  back  to  his  memory — be  hod  once 
ungenerously  eaten  some  grapes  left  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  sister  suffering  from  fever ;  he  had  con- 
trived to  forget  it,  but  years  afterwards  it  presente-i 
itself  to  his  mind  as  fresh  as  ever.  Perhaps  ve 
may  all  have  something  to  learn  on  this  wonderful 
subject. 

Habits,  too,  are  oftjon  found  to  re-assert  their 
power  under  strange  circumstances.  A  policeman, 
suspecting  that  a  baker  carrying  a  tray  on  hij 
head,  was  a  criminal  who  was  just  then  "  wanted, 
went  behind  him,  and  suddenly  ntt«-ed  tko  word 
"  attention  !'*  in  military  stylo— the  man  of  whom 
ho  was  in  search  was  known  to  have  baen  ia  ^ 
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army,  and  the  oflB.cer  correctly  reasoned  that  the 
soldier's  habits  would  outlive  all  changes — the 
man  instantly  drew  himself  up,  placed  his  hands 
by  his  side,  like  a  soldier  at  drill,  and  let  the  tray 
fall  from  his  head.  A  similar  anecdote  was  told 
in  tlio  Tichborne  case. 

What  a  mistake  it  is  i»  suppose  that  a  mer© 
change  of  circumstances,  at  the  passing  of  time, 
will  alter  us  I     Our  evil  tendencies  may,  indeed,  be 


Bulidued,  and  virtuous  habits  may  ultimately  pre- 
vail, but  it  is  by  other  and  severer  processes.  "We 
skall  not  escape  evil,  even  by  lajnng  down  the 
body.  To  the  virtuous  there  is  a  splendid  hope ; 
he  may  yet  escape  all  evil,  and  bo  as  though  evil 
had  never  been  known  to  him,  but  his  **  final 
liberation  "  will  not  be  such  as  Bibhu  taught  his 
disciple  to  seek ;  he  will  never  bo  in  doubt  as  to 
"  which  of  us  two  is  I  and  which  is  you.'* 


ONE     LIFE    ONLY. 


BT   P.    M.    P. 


SKBKB, 

-Ph^^^T  CHAPTER  XLIV. 
^|:\  UPEET  NORTHCOTE  left  his 
friend^  as  they  drew  near  the 
altar,  and  went  to  join  his 
mother,  who  was  standing  a 
little  apart,  visibly  agitated, 
now  that  the  period  of  fl&al 
parting  with  her  daughter 
,|;^  had  arrived;  while  Atherstone  took  up  his 
~  ^  position  where,  half  hidden  by  a  pillar,  he 
could  fix  his  eyes  imdisturbed  on  Una's 
face.  Just  at  that  moment  the  deep 
melodious  voice  of  Mr.  TrafTord  was  sound- 
ing out  the  solemn  charge  to  those  who 
were  about  to  be  joined  in  life-long  bonds, 
that  they  should  declare  whether  they  knew  of  aught 
agiiinst  tbeir  union,  as  they  would  have  to  answer  for 
it  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  when  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  should  be  ma«le  known. 

"Now,"  thought  Atherstone,  "Una  knows  that 
those  words  will  soon  be  addressed '  to  her  and 
TralFord,  and  unless  she  has  made  herself  hard  and 
cold  £LS  ico  against  me,  she  must  betray  her  conscious- 
ness that  if  the  deepest  secret  of  her  heart  were  re- 
vealed it  would  tell  of  a  love  between  her  and  me, 
which  well  might  hold  her  back  frdm  taking  vows  to 
any  other  man.'* 

He  watched  her  intently,  as  the  awful  adjuration 
rolled  through  the  echoing  aisles,  and  was  followed 
by  a  pause  of  intense  silence,  when  no  answer  came 
from  the  true  young  hearts  that  had  long  been  open 
to  each  other  in  loyal  affection.  But  Una  never 
moved,  and  her  beautiful  faoe  remained  white  and 
stil],  as  if  chiselled  in  monumental  marble.  Hum- 
phrey continued  to  gaze  upon  her  earnestly,  while 
the  saCred  rite  went  on  and  the  pledges  of  undying 
lovo  were  given  and  taken ;  and  only  once  he  marked 
a  change.  Like  a  sudden  breeze  rippling  the  surface 
of  a  quiet  lake  there  came  a  tremor  of  agitation 
over  Una*s  pure  pale  countenance,  which  made  her 
lips  tremble,  and  her  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears,  when 
she  saw  the  y*ung  bride  rise  from  her  knees,  her 
hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  husband's,  while  the  deajr 


AL'TUOU    OF    "TRDSD/*    ETC. 


voices  of  the  choristers  rang  out  the  words,  "  Oh,  well 
is  thee,  and  happy  shalt  thou  be !"  Atherstone 
knew  not  what  chord  was  touched  at  that  moment  in 
Una's  heart,  but  in  truth  she  felt  as  if  it  were  ready 
to  break  within  her,  for  it  was  crying  out  in  pas- 
sionate longing  for  the  bliss  which  she  believed  her  own. 
young  life  was  never  to  know.  Ah  !  well  it  was  with 
the  bride  so  deeply  loved,  and  happy  would  she  bo ; 
but  she  had  given  all  her  life  and  aU  her  heart  to 
him  who  stood  there  in  his  living  beauty  as  utterly 
dead  and  lost  to  her  as  if  the  grave  had  hid  him 
away  for  ever  from  her  sight.  The  thought  of  the 
long  years  of  loneliness  that  eeemed  to  lie  befoi*e  her 
was  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  as  she  swayed 
like  a  reed  under  the  tempest  of  anguish  that  shook 
her  very  soul,  her  glance  fell  for  a  moment  on  Ather- 
stone's  countenance,  looking  dark  and  stem  from  his 
inward  pain  and  resentment,  and  at  once  her  maidenly 
pride  enabled  her  to  master  the  emotion  which  might 
betray  to  the  man  whom  she  believed  had  deserted 
her  how  unchangeably  she  loved  him  still.  With  a 
strong  effort  she  drove  back  the  tears  that  well-nigh 
choked  her ;  raised  her  fair  head  in  dignified  calm ; 
and  from  that  moment  never  showed  by  look  or 
movement  the  least  sign  of  feeling  through  all  the 
subsequent  scene. 

The  service  was  over,  and  the  newly-made  husband 
and  wife  passed  out  of  the  church,  and.  walked  down 
the  graveyard  path  in  the  sunshine,  with  their  friends 
following  close  behind  them. 

"  Caught  at  last,  my  Will-o*-the-wisp  \"  whispered 
Hervey  to  the  little  bride  whom  he  was  bearing  away 
in  triumph. 

"  Fairly  caught,"  she  answered.  *'  I  hope  it  is  not 
proper  for  me  to  cry,  because  I  can't,  I  am  so  happy;" 
but  there  were  bright  drops  on  her  dark  eyelashes  as 
she  spoke,  for  her  eyes  turned  lovingly  on  the  kind 
old  father,  whose  house  was  to  be  her  home  no  more. 

At  the  gate  the  village  people  clustered  round 
the  squire's  daughter  and  her  husband,  all  eager  to 
touch  her  hand  or  win  a  last  look  from  her  smiling 
eyes,  and  in  the  confusion  Atherstone  found  himself 
close  behind  Una,    but   she    still    mAintained  hdr 
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Btatnesque  calm^  till  endddnly  Trafford,  hurrying  from 
the  church-door  with  his  swift  yigorous  treads  came 
straight  ap  to  her,  and  bending  down  from  his  stately 
height,  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear ;  they  were, 
in  trath,  only  prompted  by  a  kind  wish  to  remove  the 
sadness  which  the  quick-eyed  clergyman  had  noted 
on  her  face^  by  reminding  her  that  all  the  happiness 
tnat  day  around  them  was  due  to  her  own  success  in 
bringing  Bupert  Xorthcote  back  to  his  home.  But 
Atherstone  did  not  hear  what  was  said,  he  only  saw 
that  Trafford's  voice  brought  light  to  her  eye  and 
colour  to  her  cheek,  and  that  she  looked  into  his  face 
with  a  sweet  J)right  smile,  and  answered  low  and 
softly  to  his  secret  whisper.  And  the  sight  was  too 
much  for  Humphrey's  powers  oH  endurance ;  with  a 
determined  effort  he  made  hi3  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  plaoe  where  his  horse  was  waiting 
him,  aiid  hastily  pendUing  a  note  to  Mr,  Northcote, 
begging  him  to  excuse  him  from  being  at  the  luncheon, 
he  gave  it  to  his  groom,  and  told  him  to  ride  to  the 
Manor  House  with  it,  and  then  mounting  Nightshade, 
Humphrey  himself  darted  away  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  was  soon  galloping  at  full  speed  along 
the  most  lonely  road  he  could  find. 

Poor  Una  could  not  so  easily  escape  from  what  had 
been  to  her  an  abnoet  unendurable  ordeal.  She  was 
obliged,  as  the  bride's  favoured  friend,  to  accompany 
her  ba^  to  the  house,  to  sit  in  patience  at  the  table 
while  the  wedding  feast  went  on,  and  finally  she  had 
to  take  her  place  with  all  the  other  guests  on  the 
outer  steps,  and  join  her  good  wishes  with  theirs  as 
the  daughter  of  the  house  was  borne  away  by  her 
husband,  to  begin  together  the  new  life  that  seemed 
80  full  of  promise.  Then  only  would  she  hope  for 
a  few  minutes'  relaxation  from  the  strain  of  the 
determined  calm  beneath  which  she  had  hidden  her 
anguiah  through  these  long  trying  hours. 

The  Northcotes  had  insisted  that  Una  should 
remain  with  them  till  the  following  day,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  present  at  the  evening  party  with 
which  the  festivities  were  to  terminate,  and  bitterly 
distasteful  as  all  such  gaieties  were  to  her  at 
present,  she  knew  t^at  she  must  not  avoid  them  if 
she  would  conceal  the  reason  which  made  them  so ; 
but  now  that  Wil.  was  gone,  for  the  next  few  hours 
at  least  she  was  free,  and  hastily  throwing  a  dark 
mantle  over  her  white  dress,  she  ran  with  fieet  steps 
through  the  shrubberies  till  she  reached  a  side  gate 
which  led  to  an  outlying  hamlet  on  the  Nortbcote 
estate.  Una  had  a  definite  purpose  in  taking  this 
direction,  but  when  she  found  herself  in  the  perfect 
solitude  which  was  so  great  a  relief,  she  relaxed  the 
rigid  self-control  with  which  she  had  maintained  her 
composure,  and  gave  way  to  irrepressible  sobs.  Like 
the  king  of  old,  who  hastened  away,  weeping  as  ho 
went,  when  he  heard  that  the  son  was  dead,  whom  to 
have  retained  in  life  he  woxdd  have  been  well  con- 
tent that  all  others  should  have  died  that  day,  she 
passed  on  through  the  quiet  woods  in  all    their 


summer  brightness,  with  her  fair  face  bathed  in 
tears  and  her  lips  wailing  out  the  bitter  cry,  "Would 
that  I  had  died  before  I  lost  him  I  Oh,  my  love— 
my  love ! "  for  Atherstone's  conduct  at  the  wedding 
had  utterly  killed  the  last  hope  within  her,  and  the 
whole  long  life  that  she  might  have  to  live  stietcbed 
out  before  her  one  dark  and  dreaiy  blank,  where  the 
lights  of  earth  had  all  gone  out,  and  the  far-off  stazs 
of  heaven  would  alone  hav6  power  to  shed  radiance 
on  her  path, 

This  complete  abandonment  of  herself  to  her  grief 
for  a  few  minutes  brought  a  sense  of  relief,  and 
when  she  reached  the  little  old-faehioned  fana-koiue 
which  was  her  destination  she  was  able  %o  w^  the 
tears  from  her  eyes  and  regain  her  oempoBoie,  at 
least  in  outward  appearance. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
Ik  the  farm-house  where  Una  Dysart  now  eoftered 
there  had  lived  from  the  daj  of  her  IMHa^taadHfieuB 
before,  a  poor  old  woman  who  had  'ftlwa^i  been  & 
hopelessly  misshapen  cripple.  Sbe  iiA  aerer 
kno^vn  what  it  was  to  walk  or  standi  and  jhid  ^leat 
her  whole  life  between  her  bed  and  ihe  -VNwdflBteit 
fixed  in  the  deep  old-fashioned  window,  irhsM  ^ 
lay  curled  up  in  a  strange  distorted  afcfcitfade.  -Her 
hands  were  as  useless  as  her  feet*  a&d  fSie  onlr 
occupation  of  wliich  she  was  capal^e  ma  tiiflt  d 
reading,  which  she  had  happily  been  tnM^^tti  in  Iter 
early  youth  by  a  charitable  lady  of  the  Horllioote 
family.  Her  mother  had  died  when  tSti0  wm  Vhc, 
and  her  father  had  supported  ajod  oarod  for  her 
somewhat  grudgingly  till  his  deaths  aaditlm.tiie 
farm  became  the  poissesBloh  of  her  ba]f<-bM(btf>  & 
man  very  much  younger  than  herself,  vte  '^nm  tax- 
lied  and  had  a  large  family.  He  had  jitt^raftieDt 
pride,  and  respect  for  the  good  opinion  if  Vavrng^- 
hours,  to  prevent  him  sending  poor  hefptai  Harie  to 
the  workhouse,  but  neither  he  nor  his  4rtf^  hmAb  the 
smallest  attempt  to  conceal  firoiji  hex  tttilf  tibqf  con- 
sidered her  a  most  undesirable  tmrdei^  iMMk  ther 
would  be  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of,  litoiiowar  dnth 
might  remove  her  from  their  hands.  In.*  Ipob^  the 
life  of  this  hapless  being  had  been^rotti'jIatlteU^. 
as  utterly  devoid  of  hope  or  love  orluifSgfiBflH  fl(  ^7 
kind  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  A^  a^^iBxiabesi^ 
on  this  earth  could  be,  yet  Lisfst:  ?M9  ivl&c'^* 
exception  the  most  invariably  dsimiA  Mwtoted 
person  Una  Dysart  had  ever  know^  jjiAitt0  mee^  ^ 
her  joy  and  peace  in  the  middt-^'^^M^  9aA  con- 
tumely and  neglect  was  simply  ftfe,  ttiit  fr<m  ber 
Bible,  the  only  book  she  possessed,  she  had  w<m  the 
knowledge  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  and,  giving 
herself  into  His  pitying  care,  she  had  found  in  His 
love  all  that  her  heart  could  desire  for  time  or  ft^ 
eternity.  "  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  His,"  these 
were  the  w(»'ds  that  absorbed  her  whole  being,  sjii 
filled  her  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  gloir. 
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Therefore  it  was  that  Una  Dysart  had  come  to  her, 
on  this  the  saddest  day  of  her  young  life,  that  she 
might  steep  her  soul  in  the  faith  and  heavenly  for- 
titade  of  this  poor  cripple,  and  learn  from  her  that 
the  absence  of  all  earthly  hope  may  yet  leave  brigb.test 
radiance  on  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

Lizzie  greeted  her  visitor  with  delight,  recognising 
her  step,  thongh  her  distorted  shape  prevented  her 
from  taming  her  head ;  and  Una  knelt  down  by  the 
chair  in  order  to  bring  her  face  on  a  level  with 
hers,  throwing  aside,  at  the  same  time,  the  heavy 
mantle  which  hid  her  dress ;  Lizzie  gave  a  pleased 
exclamation  of  surprise  when  she  saw  her  in.  her 
snowy  flower-decked  robes,  for  though  Una  often 
visited  her,  she  had  never  of  course  seen  her  thus 
attired.  "  My  pretty  lady,"  she  said,  **  how  sweet 
you  look  to  be  sure  I  you  are  like  the  angels  I  see 
in  my  dreams,  which  are  all  in  whit«  with  flowers 
in  their  hands,  the  flowers  that  never  fade  !'* 

**  But  I  am  not  good  or  happy  like  the  angels, 
Lizzie,  and  I  have  come  to  you  to.  make  me  better." 

"  My  dearie,  what  can  a  poor  old  creature  such  as 
I  am  do  for  one  like  you  ?*' 

**  You  can  tell  me  about  yourself,  Llszie.  Tou  arc 
quite  happy,  ai*e  you  not  ?  " 

"  My  sweet  one.  yes !  hofw  should  I  not  be,  when  I 
have  the  dear  Lord  with  me  always  ?" 

"But  did  you  never  want  any  happiness  in  this 
world?  I  know  you  never  had  any,  but  did  you 
never  wish  for  it  ?  " 

"  Never,  since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  have  the  Lord 
for  my  portion,  and  my  everlasting  great  reward; 
though  I  merit  nothing  at  His  hands.*' 

**  Lizzie,  forgive  me  for  asking  you,  but  did  you 
never  wish  to  be  loved — ^to  be  the  dearest  of  all  to 
one  of  your  own  fellow-creatures  P  " 

"  I  might  have  wished  it/'  she  answered,  simply, 
"  if  I  had  never  known  the  tender  pity  and  th« 
sweetness  of  my  crucified  Eedeemer ;  but  oh,  my  dear 
youDg  lady,  who  can  love  us  bb  He  does  who  died  for 
us  ?  '  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he 
should  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,'  and  I  give 
Him  back  my  poor  love  truly — well.  He  knows  it. 
Every  day  that  passes  is  a  joy  to  me,  because  it 
brings  me  nearer  to  the  time  when  I  shall  see  Him 
who  is  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether 
lovely." 

"  But,  Lizzie,  if  you  could  go  back  to  be  young 
again,  with  all  those  years  that  you  have  lived 
before  you  still,  would  you  not  gladly  begin  your 
life  once  more,  if  you  could  have  the  chance  of 
being  happy  and  beloved  ?'' 

"No,  my  dear;  not  if  i%  was  to  keep  me  back 
a  single  day  from  going  to  ipy  Saviour*  I'd  rather 
be  the  poor  cripple  I  am,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
wi4:h  the  hope  of  seeing  Him  beyond  it,  than  be 
young  and  beautiful  like  you,  if  it  put  me  sixty  years 
further  off  from  Him." 

Una  sighed.   "  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  with  me.  I 


have  had  a  great  grief,  and  it  has  taken  awaj  ail 
hope  of  my  aver  having  any  more  love  •r  happiness 
in  my  life  than  you  have  had — at  least  I  shall  not 
have  the  only  love  I  care  for — and  the  future  does 
look  so  sad  and  dreary^  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to 
go  through  it  to  the  end,  even  though  there  is  the 
hope  cf  heaven  after  it  is  past  and  gone.  Do  you 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  it  ?"  added  the  poor 
child,  looking  wistf  uUy  into  the  old  woMian's  withered 
face. 

''Oh,  my  dear  lamb,  you  do  not  know  what  tlio 
dear  Lord  can  do  to  comfort  those  who  lore  Hiic 
He  has  made  my  life,  long  as  it  has.  been,  seem  lik« 
one  day  because  of  the  joy  I  have  had  in  His  hiddeo 
presence,  which  is  always  with  me,  and  if  you  come 
to  long  for  Him  as  I  do,  the  years  you  may  have  to 
live  will  be  to  you  but  as  rushing  wings  bearing 
you  onward  to  His  feet." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Lizzie,"  said  Una,  stroking  the 
old  woman's  cheek  with  her  gentle  hand ;  "you  have 
comforted  mo  very  much,  for  I  know  that  what  jou 
say  is  true.  I  will  ask  our  Lord  to  make  me 
brave  and  good  Hke  you,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
take  courage  and  go  forward  patiently  as  you  haro 
done."* 

She  remained  a  little  longer,  singing  hymns  in 
her  low  sweet  voice,  which  she  knew  gave  the  poor 
cripple  special  pleasure,  and  then  she  went  awaj, 
braced  and  strengthened  by  her  visit,  though  still 
the  thought  lay  heavy  at  her  heart,  that  in  one  day 
more  Humphrey  Atherstone  would  have  l<^t  tie 
neighbourhood  again,  and  that  it  was  very  likely 
he  might  not  return  till  after  she  had  once  Kiore 
gone  abroad  with  her  aunt. 

It  was  the  Tuesday  evening  after  the  wedding,  and 
from  Dr.  Burton's  statement  Una  knew  that  Monday 
had  been  fixed  for  Ather^ne's  departui-e,'She  there- 
fore felt  sure  that  there  was  no  risk  of  her  en- 
countering him  if  she  took  her  solitary  walk,  after 
her  aunt  had  retired,  in  the  direction  of  the  Eagles' 
Nest,  She  had  a  great  desire  to  go  to  thnt  spot 
"once  again,  where  first  she  had  leai'ut  that  Atherstone 
loved  her,  and  it  was  much  more  accessible  nov 
than  it  had  been  then  ;  for  in  the  happy  days  when 
Humphrey  believed  that  Una  would  have  her  home 
at  the  Abbey,  he  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  having  a 
safe  and  easy  path  excavated  in  the  steep  side  of  the 
cliff,  in  order  that  she  might  go  without  fatigue  or 
difficulty  to  the  ruin  which  had  so  pleased  h^  fancy- 
BrOad  and  smooth  as  the  path  was  now,  however.  Una 
ascended  it  that  evening  with  slow  and  weary  feet, 
as  if  the  effort  to  toil  up  to  the  summit  of  the  dif 
were  almost  too  much  for  her  strength ;  but  it  was 
the  weight  of  memory  on  her  heart,  Aot  phyaieil 
weakness,  that  retarded  her  lingering  steps,  and 
bowed  her  young  head  as  with  a  load  of  yean. 

There   was  net  a  greater  contrast  between  the 


*  It  may  perhapn  inteftest  our  xeaden  to  know  thaA  "Xiaie* 
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fresh  sunny  morning  on  wiiich  she  bad  first  as- 
cended to  the  Eagles*  "Neat,  and  the  shades  of 
the  grey  still  evening  that  lay  aronnS  her  at  this 
hoar,  than  there  was  bertween  the  bright  hope- 
fulness of  her  spirit  at  that  time,  and  the  deep  im- 
movable sadness  which  enteloped  it  now;  and  she 
felt  the  change  with  all  that  unappeasable  longing 
for  the  happy  vanished  past,  which  is  one  ol  the 
sorest  trials  of  those  who  know  too  surely  that 
they  must  walk  through  gloom  and  shadows  to  their 
final  rest. 

At  length  T7na  reached  the  ruin ;  she  glanced  into 
the  dark  chamber  where  the  penitent's  grave  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  where  once  she  had  seen 
the  tall  form  of  his  descendant  emerging  slowly  from 
the  gloom,  and  then  she  turned,  and  resting  her  arms 
on  the  rough  stone  parapet  outside  the  building,  she 
looked  down  with  a  long  earnest  gaze  on  the  wide- 
spreading  landscape  bolow,  of  which  Atherstone 
Abbey,  with  its  fine  woods  and  its  massive  keep,  was 
the  most  prominent.  As  she  stood  there,  a  breath 
from  the  fresh  evening  breeze  passing  across  her  face 
touched  some  link  in  the  chain  of  association,  and 
carried  her  back  with  a  vivid  remembrance  to  the 
day  when,  on  her  homeward  voyage,  she  leant  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  heard  her  father's  voice 
arousing  her  from  the  thoughts  that  were  engrossing 
her,  to  bid  her  tell  him  what  they  were ;  she  recol- 
lected how  she  told  him  of  the  warning  she  had 
received,  that  she  had  one  lifo  only  given  her,  and 
bow  in  the  proud  self-confidence  of  her  untried 
youth  she  had  written  out  a  Record  of  what  she 
meant  that  life  to  be,  wherewith  she  might  test 
tho  constancy  of  her  resolution  when  the  term  of 
iicr  existence  drew  to  its  dose. 

She  was  very  young  still,  but  she  felt  as  if  the 
liour  at  which  she  had  now  arrived,  might  have  been 
a  fitting  one  wherein  to  read  the  record  of  her 
** vaulting  ambition,"  as  her  father  had  culled  it,  and 
compare  it  with  her  real  actions  in  the  years  that 


had  elapsed  since  then;  for  it  seemed  to  her  that 
life,  as  she  had  understood  it  in  those  early  days, 
was  over  for  her  in  actual  faet — the  life  of  .hope 
and  enjoyment  and  proud  a8piration-«<and  all  that 
remained  to  hor  while  stiU  she  breathed,  was  a 
patient  schooling  of  her  soul  to  make  it  fit  for 
entrance  to  a  happier  world. 

*' Blameless  ajid  noble,"  that  was  the  stamp  she 
had  affirmed  she  would  give  to  her  career  on  earth ; 
but  she  could  see  now,  as  she  looked  back  to  that 
time  of  arrogance  taid  inetperience,  that  her  ambition 
had  not  been  to  live  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  but  to  glorify 
herself,  and  that,  trusting  in  her  own  strength  only, 
she  had  started  on  the  oenrseshe  had  meant  to  be  so 
bright  and  fair.  Therefore  had  she  failed  ;  at  the 
first  touch  of  an  earthly  love,  which  had  lured  her 
with  the  hope  of  nothing  higher  than  mere  personal 
happiness,  she  had  cast  her  great  aspirations  to 
the  winds,  and  had  foi*gotten  all  but  the  impulse  to 
obey  her  heart's  overweening  a£fection^  till  she  had 
not  feared  to  sacrifice  to  it  even  honour  and  truth ; 
that  love  and  the  hopes  it  inspired  had  indeed  been 
taken  from  her,  but  she  had  made  no  voluntary  sur- 
render of  it  for  conscience'  sake,  and  if  of  late  she 
had  striven  to  walk  with  purer  aims  and  heaven- 
directed  eyes,  it  was  not  her  own  merit,  but  because 
of  the  afterglow  shed  on  her  path  by  the  light  of  a 
pure  life  that  bad  set  in  glory. 

She  bent  her  head  down  over  her  clasped  hands,  as 
she  acknowledged  to  herself,  in  all  humility,  the  total 
failure  of  her  high  ambition,  and  breathed  an  earnest 
prayer  that  she  might  be  able,  for  the  time,  that  still 
remained  to  her  on  earth,  to  serve  her  God  in  meek- 
ness and  self-distrust,  striving  with  tender  charity  to 
bring  to  her  fellow-creatures  some  of  the  happiness 
she  no  longer  hoped  to  win  for  herself.  And  even  as 
Una  Dysart  thus  resigned  herself  to  look  no  more 
for  enjoyment  or  even  hope  in  her  mortal  life,  there 
came  the  sound  of  a  footfall  on  her  startled  ear. 
{To  be  concluded.) 


JANE     CARTER. 


CHAPTEB  I. 
HE  little  room  behind  the  shop.    What 
had  it   not    seen,    and  what  stories 
might  it  not  have  told  ? 

Just  now  in  it  sat  J«ne  Carter,  all 
alone,  having  her  breakfast.     She  had 
only  bread-and-bntter,  and  oeffee  with- 
out milk  or  sugar,  but  it  was  not  that 
which  troubled  her. 

It  was  summer  time.  The  small  town  in  which 
she  lived  was  a  bright;  busy,  bustling  place,  but 
none  of  its  business  or  bustle  seemed  to  fall  ia  her 
w^ay.  She  was  cheerful  enough  in  general,  and 
hopeful  enough,  but  this  morning  her  oeurage  failed 


I  her,  and  tears  of  quiet  despair  feU  into  the  cup  of 
coffee,  as  she  lifted  it  to  her  lips. 

She  remembered  the  days  gone  by,  when  she  had 
looked  upon  it  as  a  light  and  easy  thing  to  make  a 
good  business  out  of  a  bad  one ;  and  when,  nothing 
doubting — ^lone  friendless  orphan  though  she  was 
— she  had  taken  the  small  badly-situated  draper's 
shop  upon  her  own  hands.  How  high  her  hopes  had 
been !    How  low  they  had  fallen  1 

She  was  persevering,  but  her  perseverance  seemed 
now  to  have  altogether  forsaken  her. 

"I  have  a  good  mind  to  give  it  up,"  mused  she, 
"and  be  a  servant,  or  anything  so  that  I  might 
only  be  able  to  get  m j  own  liiing  honestly." 
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She  washed  the  one  cnp  and  sayoer^  and  replaced 
it  in  the  little. comer  cupboard^  and  presently  went 
up  to  her  room. 

She  felt  quite  inclined  to  sit  down  axxd  cry  (small 
fear  of  any  customer  coming  in  to  disturb  her,  she 
knew),  but  what  good  would  4t  have  done  ? 

"  It  is  one  of  my  dark  days,  I  suppose,"  she  thought, 
"  when,  try  as  I  will,  nothing  goes  right . . «  But  then 
God  sends  the  dark  days,  as  well  as  the  bnght  ones^  and 
they  are  all  good,  if  we  oould  but  tJunk  so.  Perhaps 
they  are  meant  to  make  us  more  patient.  The  Bible 
says,  'tribulation  worketh  patience.'  And  perhaps  this 
one  might  even  be  sent  to  help  me  in  my  business. 
When  X  am  miserable,.!  can  always  think ;  but  when 
I  am  happy.,  no  thoughts  opme  into  n^  head.  Why 
should  I  not  think  my  way  through  all  the  things 
that  worzy  me,  big  and  little.  There  is  always  a 
way  out  of  evezy  difficulty,  if  one  could  only  see  it. 
But  that  is  it.  The  secret  of  starting  a  really  good 
business  in  this  very  shop  might  be  at  this  moment 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  be  blind  to  it.*' 

Tap^  tap,  tap !  on  the  counter  in  the  little  shop 
below.     She  ran  down. 

"  Ha'penny  poet  cord,  please,"  said  a  nigged  little 
urchin,  holding  out  his  halfpenny. 

"Don't  keep  them,  my  dear,"  answered  Jane, 
gently;  "  you  can  get  them  at  Garrett*s,  three  doors 
from  this." 

She  went  up-stairs  again.  Such  a  "  customer,  and 
no  customer,"  was  no  novelty. 

She  stood  for  a  long  time  at  her  window,  without 
word  or  movement.  Her  heart  was  rising  in  silent 
reverent  prayer  to  the  kind  God  and  Father,  who 
knows  all  His  children's  difficulties  and  perplexities 
before  they  tell  Him,  but  who,  nevertheless,  likes 
to  have  them  tell  Him.  He  oould  and  would  help 
her,  she  knew,  and  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  way;  and,  till  then,  she  prayed  for  patience 
and  submission. 

Tap,  tap,  tap !  again  on  the  counter  below.  Once 
more  she  went  down. 

Another  small  child,  for  a  pennyworth  of  elastic 
and  a  reel  of  cotton — articles  soon  served— and  in  a 
minute  the  shop  was  empty  again. 
Thus  the  slow  day  passed. 

The  sun  was  setting.  She  stood  sadly  at  her  shop- 
window.  Presently — absently,  and  with  a  sigh— she 
began  to  re-arrange  it  a  little.  Time  often  hung 
heavily  on  her  hands,  and  sometimes  she  scarcely 
knew  how  to  employ  herself. 

Collars,  and  cuffs,  and  tiesi,  plenty  of  them;  and 
neat  enough,  and  pret^  enough,  she  thought ;  but 
nobody  else  appeared  to  think  so,  or  at  any  rate 
nobody  bought  them. 

Then  there  were  some  tolerably  fresh-looking 
pieces  of  cotton  print^blue,  pink,  and  lilao — ^besides 
plenty  cl  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  and  stockings,  and 
common  laces,  and  cheap  artificial  flowers.  And  with 
all  tliese  things  she  made  the  window  look  aa  well  as 


she  knew  how;  but  etill  lelks  as  th^  passed  ift^ 
gave  a  cursory  glancei,  and  never  came  in  to  buy. 

By-and-by  she  turned  away  from  the  window,  and 
began  taking  stock  of  the  rest^  of  the  arti^ss  in  the 
shop,  not  with  her  bands,  but  with  her  eyea  tai 
mind.  Not  getting  low,  exactly^.  bi|t,  old-fashioned 
and  faded.    And  she  had  no  money  to  buy  more. 

Plenty  of  small  drawer^,  stocked  with  needles, 
Qottons^  hooks,  tables,  buttons,  ^.  Plenty  of  caid- 
board  boxes,  most  of  them  fiUed  wiUi  one  thing  or 
another.  Plenty  of  shelves,  on  which  lay  doKdj 
dress-pieces,  rolls  of  flannel,  more  .  cotton  piinU, 
calicoes,  linings,  &a  Ac,  Two  dr^.wers  of  brigLt 
ribbons,  toe,  she  had,  wlpich  seldom  enough  saw  the 
Ught. 

"It  is  odd,*'  thought  Jane,  as  she  ended, her 
survey.  "  It  isn't  aa ill  had  got  a.iot  of  thingb  that 
nobody  would  l|e  likely  to  want ;  ahd  yet  I  take 
— sometimes  noi  a  shilling  a  day.  It  strikes  me 
that  I  can't  have  thu  knuck'  uf  shoving'  things  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  appearances  have  so  nrach  to 
do  with  a  business.  If  I  had  blue  stuffs,  and  red 
stuffs,  and  ribbons,  and  laoiBfi,  littered  and  strewn  oU 
over  the  shop  from  floor  to  ceiling,  I  dare  say  people 
would  begin  to  come  in*  But  then  I  am  afraid  of 
getting  the  things  spoilt  for  nothing.    Still,  *  Nothing 

venture,  nothing  have.'     I  almost  think " 

She  paused,  and  began  pulling  down  from  oae  of 
the  shelves  some  cheap  pieces  of  pink  and  brovD 
delaine. 

She  had  unlolded  one  piece,  and  was  looting  at 
the  faded  stripes  across  it^  when  in  came  another 
customer — this  time  a  womsJV  ^ith  a  baby  is  her 
arms. 

''  I  want  a  sun-hat  for  baby,  if  you  please,"  said 
she. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  returned  Jan^  going  to  an  odd 
comer,  and  rummaging  out  half  a  dozen  or  more. 
The  woman  chose  one,  paid  two  shillings  for  it,  and 
departed.  Jane  felt  pleased  and  thankful,  and  ^ 
turned  once  more  to  the  delaine.  But  had  some 
fairy  touched  it  while  she  had  been  looking  awa;  ? 
A  plan  for  turning  it  to  account  seemed  absolutelj 
written  all  over  it,  on  eveiy  tiny  pink  flower  and 
ni'ggcd  brown  leaf.  "Make  it  ail  up  into  babies' 
frocks,"  something  seemed  to  whisper,  "  and  sell  them 
for  what  the  material  would  cost,  chaz^ging  nothing 
for  the  work." 

Jane  was  ever  quick  and  sanguine  and  enthu- 
siastic. She  saw  a  mine  of  wealth  before  her  in  a 
moment  that  only  wanted  working.  Her  cbe«k3 
glowed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  ahe  looked  quita 
another  being  from  the  duU  spiritless  girl  of  a 
moment  before. 

"  It  is  only  threepenee-halfpenay  a  yafd,"  thou^t 

she ;  "  and  I  shall  be  able  to  make.perhapaa  do«ai 

litUe  frocks  out  of  it,  and  I'U  seL  them,  at  sixpence* 

halfpenny  each." 

Planning  and  acting  wont  hand4n4iaiid  with  Jan^- 
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Wifch  eager  fin^rs  she  took  ber  scissors,  there  and 
then,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  cnt  out  a  little  frock. 
8he  intended  to  make  one,  befbte  cutting  out  more ; 
and,  getting  needle  and  oottoli,  and  a  scrap  of  calico 
-for  body-lining,  she  began  at  once. 

"  It  will  draw  custom,^  said  she  to  herself,  as  she 
fitted  and  stitched  away  cleverly  and  industriously ; 
"and  I  rihall  be  selling  out  all  my  old-fashioned 
stock,  and  getting  money  to  buy  new.  I'll  make  up 
everything  in  the  shop,  if  that  is  all !  and  TH  hang 
up  frocks  and  petticoats,  and  pinafores  and  aprons,  of 
all  sizes,  everywhere !  " 

Faster  and  faster  went  her  needle;  and  before  bed- 
time that  night  sbe  had  made  two  small  frocks,  and, 
with  great  exultation,  and  not  a  little  pride,  she 
pinned  to  each  a  monster' ticket,  which  said  : — 


Only  6id- 


"  VU,  have  some  more  tickets/'  she  said.  "  They 
catch  the  eye,  Til  tioket  everything,  I  wonder  I 
never  thought  of  tha/t  befpjre !" 


CHAPT£B  II. 
Akoi^eb  day  dawned.    Jane  was  up  with  the  'first 
faint  streak  of  light,  to  work  with  all  her  might, 
while  the  spur  of  her  beautiful  new  idea'  was  fresh 
upon  he*. 

The  little  room  behind  the  shop  again,  and  break- 
faf;t-time  once  more!  But  what  a  different  Jane 
Carter  eat  at  the  table  now  f  No  tears  were  in  her 
eyes  this  inoming.  She  bad  found  her  work ;  and 
how  happy  and  bright  she  looked  as  her  busy  fingers 
flow  over  it  so  industriously,  that  she  scarcely  gave 
herself  time  to  eat  her  breakfast ! 

By  eight  o'clock  two  more  little  frocks  were  made, 
and  then  she  went  to  open  the  shop.  The  four  new 
articles  for  sale  were  displayed  very  near  the  door;  and 
Jane  paid  them  partieuhir  attention,  so  far  as  watching 
went,  all  dAy  long ;  but  tiiough  a  few  looked  at  them, 
nobody  bought  one.  But  Jane  was  by  no  means 
diKcouragcd.  "I  don't  much  mind,"  said  she  to 
herself,  **  if  they  don't  begin  to  go  till  I  have  got  the 
fchop  full." 

And  for  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  all  the  next, 
needle  and  scissors  went  to  work  with  a  marvellous 
quickness  and  dexterity  and  perseverance.  And 
then  the  frocks  were  finished,  and  Jane  made  a 
pau^e. 

It  was  evening.  She  shut  her  shop,  and  went  out 
for  a  quiet  walk,  and  thought  over  what  was  next  to 
be  done.  At  length  she  decided  that  she  would  use 
up  a  good-sized  roll  of  not  very  saleable  plaided 
fiannel,  -which  she  knew  lay  ignominiously  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  her  lowest  shelves.  Bather  a 
pretty  plaid,  nevertheless,  Jane  thought  it  was,  of 
blue  and  pink  and  grey. 

"It  w^ould  look  very  well  made  np  into  boys' 


shirts,'*  mused  she ;  •*  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
it  has -never  gone  off  in  the  piece,  and  I  dare  say  it 
never  would."  She  turned  to  go  home  again ;  and 
that  very  night  she  cut  up  all  the  flannel,  and  found 
that  it  would  make  fif  teeii  shh-ts. 

She  was  seated  in  her  shop,  busily  stitching  away 
at  them,  the  next  morning,  when  a  customer  entered 
— a  woman — and  two  children  followed  her. 

"  Look  at  the  babies*  frocks !"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  children.  **  But  they're  six  shillings  each ;  that 
is  a  lot  of  money!'* 

*'Sir  pence/'  corrected  the  mother.  **  Sixpence- 
halfpenny,  child !  Why,  I  can't  think  how  you  can 
make  them  for  the  money  !'*  and  she  turned  to  Jane, 
who  was  holding  up  a  pair  of  thread  gloves  for  her 
inspection.  ^ 

"  I  didn'£  make  them  for  mon^,**  and  there  was 
a  twinkle  in  Jane  Carter's  eyes ;  "  I  made  them  to 
sen  the  stuff,  and  perhaps  to  get  a  little  more  custom 
than  I  have  had." 

"  Oh,  well,  come,  Tve  got  a  baby  at  home;  1*11  buy 
one.  They  are  cheap  enough,  at  any  rate."  And  so 
the  first  frock  was  sold. 

Sixpence-halfpenny !  Jane  took  the  money,  and 
I  put  it  by  in  her  work-box.  She  had  been  working 
very  hard,  and  had  just  finished  the  second  shirt,  and 
was  pinning  the  ticket  to  it,  when,  another  customer 
coming  in,  she  laid  it  down  on  the  counter,  and 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  ma'am?"  she  asked, 
pleasantly,  of  the  new  comer. 

"  I  want  some  calico.  But  ore  those  flannel  shirts 
for  sale  P" 

"Yes,  ma'am," 

"  Kf teenpence  each,  are  they  ?  How  cheap !  I 
think  I'U  take  both." 

With  great  alacrity  Jane  roUed  them  up  in  paper; 
and,  directly  her  customer  was  gone,  sat  down  to 
make  more. 

"  A  half-a-crown,"  said  she,  "  to  put  with  the  six- 
pence-halfpenny ;  that  will  make  three  shillings  and 
a  halfpenny." 

The  next  day  she  sold  another  frock ;  and  the  shirts 
went  off  as  fast  as  she  could  make  them  ;  and  when 
they  were  all  gone  she  had  in  her  work-box  £1 18s.  7d. 

*'.  Getting  on ! "  she  commented,  exultingly.  ** And 
dimctly  I  have  got  five  pounds  I  shall  go  to  London, 
and  lay  every  penny  out  upon  new  things.  And  then 
how  much  better  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  shop 
look!" 

As  the  shirts  had  sold  so  well,' she  determined  to 
make  some  more,  and  took  down  a  large  roll  of 
rather  dingy-looking  grey  flannel  for  the  purpose. 
It  came  on  to  rain-«a  soft  steady  summer  rain — ^and 
not  another  customer  entered  the  shop  that  day. 
Yet  there  sat  Jane,  with  the  door  wide  open,  as 
busy  as  possible;  and,  looking  at  her  happy  face,  one 
might  have  supposed  that  she  had  the  best  business 
in  the  town. 

And  all  that  afternoon  and  evening  the  gentle 
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patter  of  the  rain  and  the  snip  anip  of  her  own 
eoissors  were  the  only  sounds  she  heard.  Bat  she 
had  no  time  to  feel  lonely ;  and  before  she  left  her 
work  that  night  she  had  cut  up  all  the  flannel  into 
sixteen  shirts,  and  had  made  two. 

They  did  not  go  off  quite  so  quickly  as  the  first ; 
they  were  not  so  pretty.  But  Jane  seemed  scarcely 
to  trouble  herself  about  them.  As  soon  as  she  had 
finished  them  she  began  a  set  of  small  pinafores. 
Kerb  she  made  a  dozen  cheap  fancy  aprons;  and 
then  half  a  dozen  tiny  frocks,  out  of  a  remnant  of 
light  blue  merino.  And  meanwhile  her  business  did 
not  stand  still.  She  sold  as  weU  as  worked ;  and  her 
books  told  that  just  lately  she  had  sold  a  very  little 
more, 

"  Courage  and  peraererancd !  **  thought  she. 

And  when  a  customer  entered,  she  put  down  her 
work,1nd  got  whatever  was  wanted  in  such  a  quick 
cheerful  way,  as  could  not  fail  to  please.  But  her 
manner  never  even  so  much  as  hinted — *'  I  want  to 
make  haste,  and  get  to  my  work  again."  No :  Jane 
had  more  tact  than  that,  and  genuine  g^od-nature 
besides  :  and  she  waited  upon  each  one  in  turn,  with 
as  much  attention  and  patience  as  if  she  had  had 
nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do. 

And  then  her  work !  There  it  was,  always  in  her 
hands,  or  on  the  counter  beside  her.  Could  any  one 
help  seeing  that  she  was  industrious  ?  Could  any  one 
help  looking  at  the  work  which  seemed  to  interest 
her  i^o  much,  and  employ  her  so  constantly  P  And 
after  looking,  would  one  not  sometimes  buy?  And 
so  she  gained  more  than  one  new  customer. 

Summer  passed  away,  and  by  that  time  Jane  had 
got  a  little  over  five  pounds  in  her  work-bo r.  And 
then  she  contrived  to  find  a  friend  to  "mind  her 
shop;"  and,  light-footed  and  sanguine-hearted,  she 
made  the  long-thought-of  journey  to  London. 

And,  young  and  simple-minded  as  she  was,  what 
pleasure  she  found  in  the  choice  of  so  many  pretty 
new  things !  And,  when  safe  at  home  again,  and  all 
her  treasures  round  her,  what  a  pleasant  employ- 
ment it  was  to  store  them  away,  or  arrange  them  in 
her  window,  or  on  her  counter,  to  the  very  best 
advantage  \ 

And  how  delighted  was  she,  next  day,  with  every 
passer-by  who  paused  to  look  and  admire,  though 
ever  so  carelessly ! 

But  while  she  watched  her  window  she  did  not 
forget  to  work,  and  her  work  was  still  making  up 
the  old  stock  into  articles  of  clothing.    And  then. 


little  by  little,  these  were  sold;  and,  little  by  little, 
newer,  and  gayer,  and  more  tasteful  taxings  made 
their  appearance  in  Jane's  shop.  And  by-and-by, 
too,  hats  and  bonnets  were  to  be  seen  in  the  littlo 
window.  And  millinery  Jane  found  to  be  a  much 
lighter  and  easier  as  well  as  a  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment than  shirt,  or  frock -making,  yet  she  would  not 
give  up  her  first  idea.  And  she  began,  too,  to  Icve 
her  business  as  she  had  never  done  before ;  and  tbon 
to  make  her  shop  as  attractive  as  possible  was  no 
longer  a  task  but  a  pleasure. 

Asd  the  next  thing  was  that  Jane  was  obliged  to~ 
take  an  apprentice.  And  after  a  while  she  bougbt  a 
sewing-machine.  And  then,  the  amount  of  work 
which  she  oontrired  to  get  through  astonished  every- 
body. And  soon  her  shop  was  literally  full.  Thevciv 
sight  of  it  was  enough  to  draw  custooi.  And  it  did 
draw  custom.  And  whereas  she  had  once  often  talren 
as  little  as  a  shilling  a  day,  she  now  took  on  an 
average  five  pounds. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  Jane  wotlDed  on  from 
morning  till  night  and  from  week  to  w«ek  without 
rest  or  change.  Ko :  she  was  too  sensible  for  that. 
She  knew  that  to  do  her  work  well  and  with  pleasing 
she  needed  recreation  just  as  much  as  she  needed 
food;  and  she  took  it.  And  many  and  many  a 
pleasant  evening  she  spent  with  the  friends  sb* 
made,  and  almost  forgot  that  she  had  a  shop  at  all. 
And  then  she  went  back  to  her  little  quiet  home,  tai 
worked  next  day  with  equal  sest  and  ei^joyment. 
*****  « 

A  third  and  last  peep  at  the  room  belaind  the  sbop. 

There  sits  Jane,  five  years  older  than  when  «e 
first  made  her  acquaintance.  She  has  no  lack  of 
business  now,  but,  on  the  contrary,  just  as  macb  m 
ever  she  can  maraje.  And  the  "dark  day"  with 
which  we  began  was  the  turning-point  in  her 
fortunes. 

She  is  thinking  it  all  over  now,  as  she  pauses  in 
her  work  for  a  moment,  and  sits,  thoughtfully  tapping 
with  her  thimble  npon  the  table. 

*'  How  good  God  has  been  to  me !"  she  murmured. 
"  He  saw  me  that  day,  and  He  sees  me  now.  It  was 
He  who  showed  mc  a  way  out  of  my  difBcttlties,  just 
as  He  showed  Hagar  the  well.  How  near  it  was  to 
me  all  the  time,  and  I  could  not  see  it  \  '* 

And  then  she  looked  up  at  her.favourite  text,  as  it 
hung  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  in  loving  trust  ami 
thankfulneBS  she  repeated  it  over  and  over — 

'*  Fear  not,  I  vfiU  hdp  fhee  r  C.  K. 
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"ONE    OF    THE    LUCKIEST    FELLOWS    IN    THE    "VTOELD." 

▲  STORY   FOR  BOYS.      IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PAUT   I. 

DECLABE  I  ^eyer  saw  anything  like  it  I 
he'u  first  agaia !"  exclaimed  Bob  Firmin, 
laughingly,  as  he  met  some  school-mateSj 
who  were,  like  himself,  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  grammar-«chool. 

"  Who,  Fisher  ?"  asked  George  Belford, 
anxioasly. 

'*  Yea.  Just  like  hLs  luck  I  took  all  before  him,"  said 
Bob,  pushing  back  his  cap  from  his  forehead  with 
an  impetuous  movement,  as  if  it  were  too  small  for 
him,  and  looking  at  G^rge  Belford  with  an  amused 
expreasion  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  as  he 
watched  the  effect  of  his  communication  upon  his 
companion.  A  shade  seemed  to  cross  young  .  Bel- 
ford's  face,  but  it  passed  away  before  he  turned  to 
Bob,  and  said,  "  Well,  it's  like  his  luck,  as  you 
say ;  it  seems  as  if  there  was  no  chance  for  any  one 
else  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  school." 

"  He's  one  of  the  luckiest  fellows  in  the  world!" 
exclaimed  another  schoolfellow,  joining  in  the  con- 
versation; and  this  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
every  one  of  them,  as  they  listened  to  this  further 
proof  of  Fisher's  good  fortune. 

"  I  don't  know  how  be  does  it^"  exclaimed  Bob ; 
"  he  seems  to  take  things  so  easy.  I  don't  believe 
he  worked  a  bit  harder  than  any  of  us  the  whole  of 
this  term." 

"Not  harder  than  George,  Fll  be  bound!"  said 
another,  looking  at  Belford  with  an  approving 
glance ;  "  all  the  fellows  say  you  worked  like  a  slave 
this  half,  and  I  know  aomsboi^y  who  thought  you  were 
sure  of  the  first  place." 

George    Belford    smiled,   and    grew    crimson,    as 
he   thought   of    his   sister  Kate,   who    had  helped 
him   with   her  sympathy  <  in  his  honest  efforts  to 
obtain  the  highest  prize   the  school  offered.      Yes,  | 
Kate  would  feel  this  even  more  than  he  should,  for  I 
somehow^  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  such  a  i 
resolute   purpose  as  his  could  not  fail  to  win  its  ! 
object,  and  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  seeing  him  I 
the  possessor  of  the  scholarship  that  was  to  ease  i 
the  burden  of  his  education  in  such  a  pleasant  way. 
Ejrery   boy   in  the   school    knew   George    Belford's 
history,  and  understood  the  peculiar  sympathy  which 
bound  hie  sister  to  him.     They  all  knew  that  George 
and    Kate  were  erphans,  and  that  -they  had  been 
adopted   by    an    uncle    whose    narrow    income    as 
curate  of  the  parish  church  did  not  admit  of  vei-y 
much  charity  or  bonevolenoe.     Mr.  Bevington,  who 
was  a  bachelor,  regarded  them  now  as  his  own  chil-  j 
dren,  and  ervery  ambition  of  his  future  life  began  and  ; 
ended  in  the  happiness  of  these  two  young  people.  , 
Ho  considered  it  his  duty  to  give  George  the  best  i 


education  the  town  nfforded,  and  he  wa«j  fortunate 
enough  to  get  him  into  the  old  grammar-Bchool, 
where  in  course  of  time  he  hoped  to  see  him  take  a 
scholarship  whicli  would  entitle  him  to  be  sent  to 
one  of  the  universities.  This  preliminary  scholarship, 
about  which  the  boys  had  been  speaking,  was  of  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds,  for  two  years,  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  boy  who  gained  it 
would  also  gain  the  higher  university  one. 

Ned  Fisher,  having  gained  the  lesser  prize,  would 
therefore  be  sure  to  win  the  more  valuable  one^  as 
he  had  won  all  the  beet  prizes  tho  school  offered  for 
nearly  ^ve  years.  "  Fisher's  luck  "  had  become  a 
proverb  in  the  school ;  and  the  lad  himself  had,  in 
course  of  years,  come  to  believe  that  there  was  really 
something  strange  in  his  uniform  good  fortune.  True, 
he  had  worked  hard  for  every  honour  that  he  gained; 
but  other  boys  had  done  likewise  without  an  equal 
reward ;  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  there  was  some- 
thing pleasant  in  the  thought  of  being  able  thus 
easily  to  distance  every  competitor.  Some  who 
know  Edward  Fisher,  had  expressed  a  hope  that  ho 
would  not  allow  his  success  to  spoil  him,  an4  such  a 
hope  was  not  without  warrant,  for  Ned  liked  peoplo 
to  think  that  his  victories  were  gained  without  effort ; 
by  some  natural  genius  upon  his  part,  which  tiie 
other  poor  plodding  scholars  did  not  possess^ 

When  the  boys  reached  the  door  of  the  old  gram- 
mar-school they  found  several  others  waiting  there, 
glad  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  examination  with 
allcomers;  and  whilst  they  were  talking  together, 
Ned  Fisher  himself  came  strolling  up  to  them  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  as  if  victory  sat  lightly  upon  him. 

Seeing  Georgo  Belford,  he  came  over  and  put  out 
his  hand.  "Belford,  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  win  tbia 
time;  although  of  course  I  couldn't  help  it,you  know.** 
George's  face  betrayed  his  deep  emotion.  "  Ned, 
you  mustn't  say  that;  you  Earned  the  schclarship 
like  a  man,  and  you  deserve  it.  You  are  one  of  the 
luckiest  fellows  in  the  world !  " 

"  I  begin  to  think  so  myself,"  answered  Ned,  with 
a  look  of  pleasure  on  his  face. 

"  I  may  tell  you,  now  it's  all  over.  Ned,  that  I 
worked  night  and* day  to  beat  you,"  said  George, 
with  good-humoured  candour. 

"  They  told  me  you  were  working  hard,  and  I  qnito 
believed  it,"  replied  Ned,  laughing.  And  then 
a  chorus  of  voices  plied  the  victor  with  questions 
as  to  when  he  studied,  and  how,  and  what  the  secret 
of  his  success  really  was ;  but  h^  put  the  questions 
aside  with  easy  indifference,  suggesting  that  he  had 
not  made  any  special  exertion  to  win  the  scholarship, 
but  that  it  had  come  to  him  in  tho  ordinary  course 
of  events,  as  all  his  triumphs  had. 
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THE  QUIVEH. 


Ked  was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  great  aptitude 
for  learning ;  and  the  head-master  of  the  school  pro- 
phesied for  him  a  brilliant  career  at  college  if  he 
exhibited  t^e  same  application  there  as  he  had 
always  shown  at  school.  He  was  a  bright  pleasant- 
looking  lad,  with  onrKog  brown  hair,  whic^  was  con- 
stantly falling  over  his  eyes,  and  as  constantly  had 
to  be  flung  back  again.  Somewhat  headstrong  and 
self -willed  Ned  was,  and  particularly  fond  of  praise, 
which  wa0  not  an  uncommon  enjoyment  of  late,  be- 
cause of  his  many  victories. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  in  his 
demeanour  a  conscious  sense  of  his  own  superiority 
and  good  looks — a  conscioiuiness  which  had  been 
more  marked  than  ever  of  late,  and  which  might 
mar  his  frank  intelligent  countenance  if  it  were 
alloired  to  become  pride^  .  Even  now,  as  he 
speaks  to  his  companions,  it  is  evident  that  hi*  voice 
has  a  tone  of  authority  in  it,  and  that  unconsciously 
he  is  looking  down  upon  them  from  a  point  of 
vantiage.  Presently  the  boys  turned  towards  the 
school-room,  talking  eacnestl^  together  as  they 
walked  in  to  their  work;  and  no  one  could  discover, 
from  George  Belford's  quiet  manner  that  the  loss 
of  the  prise  for  which  he  bad  worked  so  hard  was 
any  disappointment  to  him.  Every  boy  in  the,  school 
knew  how  hard  he  had  worked,  and  perhaps  some 
of  them  drew  from  it  the  conclusion  that  he  was  d\zfl 
and  stupid  at  his  books^-whloh  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  He  had  a  weak  point  though,  which 
caused  him  frequently  to  fail,  even  wh^i  he  felt  him^. 
self  ^entitled  to  succeed.  His  was  an  exceedingly 
nervous  temperament,  which  was  not  satisfied  with 
doin|^  the  Jiest  that  could  be  done,  but  was  always 
fearful  lest  even  the  beat  efforts  should  prove  failures 
at  la,st.  Poor  George  was  ia  such  a  hurry  to  repay 
the  unweai'ied  Icindness  of  his  uncle,  and  so  anxious 
to  fulfil  his  sister's  ambition,  that  at  examination 
time  his  heart  was  in  a  fiu-tter  of  excitement,  and 
his  nervousness  caused  him  to  forget  much  that  in  / 
calmer  inoments  he  would  have  answered'  without  a 
moment's' consideration.     The  boys  all  felt  for  him. 

"  Fisher  really  doesn't  want  the  scholarship/'  said 
Pirmin;  "it.is'nt  like.Belford,  who  has* nt  a  father 
at  his  back  to  give   him  a  college  education,  and 


who,  I  expect,  must  go  without  if  he  doosD^  get  ik 
through  the  school." 

{To  be  concluded,) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

342.  Show  that  the  Saviour's  revelations  to  HU 
followers  concerning  His  sufferings,  death,  ud 
resurrection,  gradually,  beckme  clearer  as  he  ^ 
preached  the  end  of  His  earthly  life. 

343.  There  ar^  many  proouses  in  ScTiptare  tc 
private  prayer.  Quote  two  from  one  of  the  Gospeli 
in  reference  to  wniied  prayer. 

344.  Both  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  tli0  S^mgelif t 
St.  Luke  used  the  word  "key"  metaphoii^ydly.  O'm 
chapter  and  verse.  ' , ; " 

345.  Name  the  Evan^list  in  vrhm^fiosj^  the 
words  "the  kingdom  of  heaven"  ace fffM^iod state 
whether  the  expression  is  met  witk^yoiwhoin  in 
Scripture.  /"'"*  . 

346.  Both  the  prophet  Jeremiah  «ttl^ibe  aatbor 
of  the  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews  apoil^^,  te  we 
covenant.    Give  the  passages.  "f^^^^ 

347.  ThewQffd  "chuwh,"  whioh'OaiBii^M»fti»™'' 
verso  of.  St.  Matthew's  eighteenth  ^^ilMfB!;  »  'ound 
only  in  one  ot^  j^lsfie^  thxavf^vM^!^^ 
Where?  _        .        '— :-«v. 

848.  The  Temple-tax,  aGO0X«tlii|g 
was  half  a  shekeL  What  tm  |b»  j 
Captivity  ? 

849.  What  advice  was  gly^  bjr  < 
ing  the  apostles  ?    Was  hisH 


AuswEns  TO  xivybipffiai^ 

828.  "For   they  hatf^*^^'  ""' 
choose  the  fear  of  the 

32d.  Acts  XX.  28  ;  1 

330.  Gen.  ix..l3,  i4i 
X.  1..    ■ 

831.  (1.)  Isa.  viii   20 
11 J  (8)  IThea^.  il  18;  Heb.  iv.».1s£y » 
.  332.  "The  ^hadren  of  Ijttaeljifttd  bIWW  iaccnie to 
it "  (2  Kings  xviii.  4),  therefore'  ^it^f^,  **  bcoke  i- 
in  pieces."  .♦  ^   ^i^^.       ^' ' 

338.  Jbhniii.  1-^21 ;  Vui'Sa;  sit;^^*  \ 


A     POET: 


^  OD  filled  the  poet's  brain  with  singing  birds. 
Fevered  his  soul  with  yearnings  after  fame, 
Bained  on  his  tongue  the  manna  of  sweet  words. 

The  honey  drops  of  song.     The  poet's  name. 
Deathless,  he  lived  for :  like  king  eagle,  he 

Would  heavett-^ord  soaarwith  eyi>  fixed  on  the  sUn; 
And  see  the  crowa  of  inim(Mctalityw 


Halo  his  brow  ere  scarce  life's  mom  was  done. 
The  wild  bird  sun-waid  soared— the  critics*  dart 
Stayed  the  proud  flighty  and  rent  his  mighty  heart! 
Or,  like  caged  lark  that  on  first  mom  of  tfarsll, 

Starts  singing  from  its  sleep  to  mennt  the  akke. 
Strikes  'gafnst  the  prison' bark,  and  $ft  i^'isi 

Thrills  its  h«t  note' ftt>m  broken  lieart-^nd  i^ 
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ILLUSION. 


:  WHITE  star  burned  and  ^>a]:kled  on  high. 

And  fair  iraa  the  light  where  it  shone  ; 
'  I  tamed  to  the  spot  where  it  hung  in  the  sky — 
The  white  star  was  gone  ! 
VOL.  Et. 


A  bright  bird  qnivering  sang  on  a  tree. 
Its  ecstasy  rang  through  the  glade ; 
I  paused,  then  drew  nearer  to  listen  and 
The  bright  bird  had  fled ! 
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THE  QTJIYER. 


A  red  rose  bloomed  in  tke  liglrt  of  the  moi-Tj, 

And  sweet  was  the  fragrance  it  spread ; 
I  btot  down  to  pluck  it,  and  found  but  the  thorn — 
The  red  rose  was  shed  I 


I  questioned  in  wonder  and  pain  what  it  meant ; 

A  phantasy  bom  of  the  prime  ? 
From  the  darkness  a  whispering  answer  was  sent— 
"  These  a^e  only  of  Time.**  J.  Huib. 


"UNTO    YOTJ    FIRS  T/'  ^ 

BY  THE  JIEY.  UOBERT  Mi^OUIiUB,   M.A.,  VIOlR  OJP  CLEEKENWBLL. 

"JJtiU^  yon  first  God,  having  raised  up  His  Son  Jestis,  pent  Him  fo  blew  yon,  in  tnming  away  ©very  ono  of  you  froa 

hw  imquities."— AcTfl  ill.  26. 


5HIS  is  part  of  one  of  the  eai-liest 
utterances  of  the  Gospel  after  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  at  PenfcccosJ—  the 
first  crush  of  the  grape  of  the  new 
wine,  gushing  forth  in  all  its  earnest- 
ness and  power.  It  is  the  second  recorded  essay 
of  the  apostles  to  fulfil  their  Lord's  command  to 
"preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  with  this 
limi*  to  begin  with— "* To  the  Jew  first*  — 
**beginning  at  Jerusalem."  The  apostle  of  the 
circumcision  here  speaks  to  Jews ;  and  his  words, 
as  abore,  suggest  to  ns  these  two  things — 1,  The 
priority  of  the  offbr  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews ; 
atid  2,  Tlie  blessings  and  adrantages  thus  offered 
to  their  acceptance. 

I,  The  jh^oi'^ity  of  the  offer  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
JeioB, — Ecerytbing  must  have  its  beginning,  and 
must  commence  somewhere.  The  Gospel  Message, 
in  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  was  to  begin  at 
Jerusalem.  But  why  tliere  f  FOr  this  there  wefre 
several  reasons : — 

1.  The  Gospel  had  already  begun  there.  Tlie 
land  of  Israel  was  the  local  focus  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Messiah.  We  have  only  to  '  recall  the 
femiliar  names  of  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Galilee, 
Joriisalem,  and  Samaria,  in  order  to  recognise  the 
association  of  all  these  places  with  tlie  Life  of 
Jeans.  It  was  the  dwellers  in  these  places  that 
had  seen  His  mighty  works,  and  heard  His 
edifying  words ;  and  they  were  not  to  be  left  to 
the  responsibility  thus  incurred,  without  some 
effort  to  save  them.  The  measure  of  privilege 
is  the  measure  of  responsibility  —  "For  nnto 
whomsoerer  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  bo  much 
required "  (Luke  xii.  48).  It  was  of  their  stock, 
too,  that  Christ  came;  and  this  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  largely  **  advantaged "  Che  Jew.  And  in 
this  Christ  was  an  example  to  us,  showing  that 
Our  first  great"  solicitude  ought  to  be  for  our 
own  kith  and  kindred.  In  a  word,  Canaan  thus 
became  the  native  home  of  Christianity ;  it  was 
the  cradle  of  the  race,  the  appointed  place  of  its 
first  beginnings.  In  this,  too,  there  was  mnch  of 
the  genuineness  and  honesty  of  the  Christian 
feith,  that  its  first  st&rting-point  waS  in  the  place 
or  places  in  Which  all  these  things  had  happened. 
It  was  no  "  cunningly  devised  fable,*'  to  be  palmed 


off  on  distant  lands;  but  where  the  witne<se3 
lived,  and  the  e\ddences  and  testimonies  >Tere 
everywhere  to  bo  found,  there  were  the  first  pro- 
moters of  the  Gospel  to  inaugurate  tl»ir  wor*. 
And  Jewish  men  were  selected,  and  from  Jewi.<^h 
places,  to  preach  the  first  tidings  to  the  Jewish 
people.  Where  elso  c®uld  such  a  message  better 
or  more  appropriately  begin  ?      ^ 

2.  And  yet  this  only  tends  to  suggest  another 
question,  the  answer  to  which  supplies  our  next 
reason.  And  why  did  all  these  things  pertaining 
to  Christ  happen  in  tkat  particular  land  ?  Why 
not  in  Arabia,  or  in  India,  or  (as  in  the  earlier 
dajrs  of  Israel's  history)  iii  Egypt  ?  Because  in 
the  land  of  Israel  was  the  recognised  Church  of 
God  of  those  days.  The  •*  two  or  three "  were 
there;  and  there,  accoi'dingly,  Christ  was  found 
(Matt,  xviii.  10.)  Nowhere  else  was  God's  name 
honoiured ;  and  in  few  other  places  was  it  eren 
known.  Tlius  it  has  6vei*  been,  and  still  is,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  attracted  tj»  the  place  where 
His  people  are.  In  the  di^nely  revealed  religion 
bf  the  Jew  was  the  basis  of  the  enlarged  Christian 
faith;  beginning  there  was  but  to  build  on  a 
^foundation  already  laid,  and  out  of  which  the  new 
Revelation  came.  The  constituted  Chnrch  of  Israel 
in  those  days,  though  Sadly  degenerated,  was  yet  to 
"  have  the  refusal "  of  the  offer  of  the  Gos^l;  or, 
what  an  old  writer  calls  "  the  moi'ning  market  of 
the  Gospel.***  And  this  in  itself  was  a  pririleirp; 
for  surely,  it  is  better  to  have  the  refusal  of  the 
morning  market,  than  the  reftise  of  the  evening 
shambles.  The  purpose  of  God  was,  that  if  they 
refused,  or  after  they  had  accepted,  the  Gospel,  the 
next  offer  was  to  be  raado  to  the  Gentiles— ** To 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek  ;**  or  as  m  the 
ministerial  labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul:  in  all  the 
Gentile  cities  and  towns,  ho  first  sought  out  hi-i 
own  countrymen,  or  resorted  to  their  synng^'\?''e 
(if  there  was  one),  and  then,  after  them,  he  resorted 
to  the  Gentiles — **  It  was  necessary  that  the  T'ord 
of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  yon :  hat 
seeing  ye  have  put  it  fVom  you,  and  jud^^o  y^nr- 
selves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  io 
the  Gentiles  "  (Acts  xiii.  46). 

•  Ifaaton. 
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3.  A  furtker  reason  for  this  priority  of  offer, 
"Uuto  you  first,"  is  found  in  the  context.  The 
Apostle  had  just  been  addressing  his  Jewish 
countrymen,  as  '*  the  children  of  the  prophets,  and 
of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  our  fathers," 
&c.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  the 
children  should  first  be  fed  ?  The  prophets  of  ttie 
Lord  had  foretold  all  these  things ;  and,  surely, 
the  "children  "  of  those  prophets  would  naturally 
first  have  the  offer  of  the  blessings  of  fulfilment. 
They  were  also  "  the  children  of  the  covenant ;"  and 
God  has  been  ever  mindful  of  His  covenant.  And 
that  covenant  was,  "And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  And  would  it 
not  be  strange  that  other  natiens,  yea,  that  "  all 
nations,"  should  be  blessed  in  the  promised 
"seed/'  and  they  themselves  remain  unblessed? 
Would  the  fountain  refresh  all  lands,  and  yet  its 
own  immediate  circle  and  surroundings  be  un- 
refreshed.^  Then,  before  that  wide-spread  and 
world-wide  blessing  bad  penetrated  to  distant 
lands,  "  To  the  Jew  first,"  was  to  be  the  order  of 
precedence.  Be  comforted,  then,  all  ye  covenant 
children  of  God — the  ofiers  of  morcy  are  to  you  and 
to  your  children,  and  *'  unto  you  first."  It  is 
where  Christ  is,  and  where  Christ  is  preached  and 
worshipped,  that  the  message  of  salvation  is  offered 
first,  and  longest,  and  most  freely.  It  is  the  *'  two 
or  three  "  faithful  ones  that  bring  Christ  thj8re»  and 
keep  Him  there ;  and  not  merely  for  themselves, 
but  for  others  also.  Christ  is  there  to  bless, 
and  that  good  purpose  He  is  ever  fulfilling.  Day 
by  day,  and  week  by  week,  are  some  souls  thus 
refreshed  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and  in  the 
congregation  of  His  people.  It  is  a  grand  and 
terrible  mistake,  when  men  keep  outside  the  circle 
of  this  communion.  Within,  they  are  in  the  ap- 
pointed place,  where  God  has  promised  His  Pre- 
sence; they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  full  supply,  and 
with  ill  reach  of  the  offer  of  the  first  gifts  of  graoe. 

11.  The  hlessings  and  advanixiges  thus  qffered 
for  acceptance. — These  are  expressed  in  the  great 
purposes  of  the  mission  of  Christ — "  hath  sent  Him 
to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  everyone  of  yeu  from 
his  iniquities."  And  this  is  associated  with  the 
fact  of  Christ's  resurrection — **  God,  having  raised 
up  His  son  Jesus,  sent  Him,"  Ac.  This  expression 
{ajfotrrfia-as)  does  not,  indeed,  necessarily  mean  the 
Resurrection ;  for  the  very  same  word  occurs  in  a 
preceding  verse  (22)  of  this  chapter^  and  with  a 
more  general  meaning — "  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord 
your  God  raise  up  (dy(«rr^<r«0  unto  you  of  your 
brethren,"  &c. ;  and  here  the  word  means  merely 
to  provide  a  Saviour.  Yet  this  would  seem  to  be 
too  general  a  meaning  for  the  word  as  used  by  the 
Apostle  in  onr  text  above — "having  raised  up 
His  Son  Jesus."  He  would  most  likely  mean  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Lord.  This  was  the  great 
theme  of  the  apostolic  preaching;    it  was  that 


freshly-developed  fact  whieh  imparted  the  boldness, 
the  triumphant  boldnesss,  to  the  apostolic  body,  and 
rallied  them  from  the  cowardice  of  other  days.  It 
was  the  chief  testimony  of  their  preaching,  with 
all  the  unspeakable  value  that  attached  to  that 
great  event — "  And  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is 
our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain" 
(1  Cor.  XV.  14).  And  in  this  more  definite  moan- 
ing, the  same  word  is  again  used  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (Acts  ii.  32) — "This  Jesus  hath  God 
raised  up  (iy^ariitrtif)^  whereof  we  all  are  wit- 
nesses ;"  where  allusion  is  evidently  made  to  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  personal  testimony  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  same. 

At  all  events,  the  great  purpose  of  Christ's 
mission  was  to  be  a  Saviour,  a  full  and  complete 
Saviour;  not  merely  a  Helper,  but  a  Saviour — 
"  turning  away  every  one  of  you  fi'om  his  iniqui- 
ties." It  was  tliis  great  purpese  that  gave  to  Him 
the  name  of  Jesus — "He  shall  save  His  people 
from  their  sins."  It  is  this  that  makes  that  I^ame 
to  be  " above  every  name;"  and  causes  it  to  have 
"  in  all  things  the  pre-eminence." 

But  this  must  have  fallen  far  below  the  wishes 
and  the  expectations  of  the  Jews.  They  thought, 
and  fondly  Jioped«  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a 
temporal  king ;  they  coveted  to  sit  on  Hia  right 
hand  or  on  His  left ;  tUoy  hoped  it  was  He  that 
would  "  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel/'  and  make 
them  princes  in  all  lands.  Their  hope  of  the 
promise  was  that  tl^e  Jew  should  become  the 
dominant  race,  and  take  the  place  «f  the  anoient 
monarchies  of  Babylon  and  Greece,  and  supplant 
the  then  hated  §way,  of  Imperial  Rome.  Ar)d  yet, 
instead  of  all  .these  fondled  hopes,  the  Apostle 
makes  the  offer  of  simply  9piritual  blessings^-^the 
last  thing  the  Jew  was  at  all  disposed  to, con- 
template or  care  for--that  the  Messiah  wiM^  to  bo 
sent  to  convert  soulsy  to  turn  them  from  on/s  thing 
to  another  thing,  from  one  nature  to  another 
nature,  from  one  seiTice  to  ^jiother  service. 

And  is  there  not  room  for  such  a  change  ?  Is 
there  not  essential  need  for  such  a  Saviour?  Man 
is  fallen,  and  Christ  is  to  lift  him  up ;  man  is  dead 
(spiritually),  and  Christ  is  to  give  him  life ;  man  is 
enslaved,  and  Christ  i^  to  deliver  him.  Aqoord- 
ingly,  the  Apostle  says  again>  and  in  this  very 
sermon,  '*  Repent  ye»  therefore,  aiid  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  maybe  blotted  out  "  (ver.  10),  And, 
answering  to  this,  "having  raised  up  His  Son 
Jesus,"  is  that  other  Scripture — "  Bim  hath  God 
exalted  with  His  right  hcmd  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel^  and 
forgiveijioBs  of  sins ''  (Acts  v.  31).  The  lifting  up 
of  Jesus  lifts  us  up ;  His  exaltation  exalts  us ;  the 
vantage  ground  of  His  gk>ry  is  the  rock  of  our 
strength ;  the  leverage  of  His  mighty  arm,  thns 
strong  to  save,  draws  us  up  out  of  the  horrible  pit, 
and  delivers  us  from  destnictioi]. 
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BT  TaOlClA  AACHBB* 


[HE  memory  of  the  pleasant  summer 
holiday  remains  with  many  of  us  now 
that  we  have  come  back  again  to  the 
duties  of  the  work-a-day  world,  and 
it  will  be  good  for  ns  all  if  the  gentle 
thoughts  whiqh  that  time  of  enjoyment  brought 
with  it  remain  in  our  hearts,  to  brighten  our  daity 
lives  by  the  influences  that  suggest  a  mereiful  and 
forbearing  temper. 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  few  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  at  place^  to  which  holiday-makers 
resort  are  to  any  commensurate  extent  benefited 
by  the  contributions  of  those  visitors  who,  while 
they  ai;e  engaged  in  pursuing  their  own  pleasures, 
seldom  give  themsjelvea  time  to  think  that  as  they 
have  freely  received  so  they  should  freely  give. 
Considering  that  while  we  are  engaged  in'  the 
absprbing  business  of  money-making,  or  in  the 
exaoting  engagements  of  our  daily  calling,  we 
can  afford  little  time  for  the  investigation  of  those 
claiiDB  which  are  made  upon  us  to  help  the  poor 
and  the  needy,  it  might  not  altogether  detract  from 
the  higher  enjoyment  of  a  period  of  leisure  if  we 
devoted  a  fevr  spare  hours  to  inquiring  what  is 
being  eiSected  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  any 
place  wherein  we  take  up  our  temporary  abode. 

With  soioke  auoh  reflection  as  this  I  stand  to-day 
on  the  spot  which  to  ordinary  Lomdoners  ia  most 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  summer  "  outing  " 
without  which  no  true  Cockney  can  feel  that  he  is 
eontent — a  spot,  too,  which  hws  become  for  a  large 
number  of  English  men  and  women,  and  notably 
for  a  whQle>  host  of  English  children,  the  synonym 
for  renewed  health  and  strength— the  head  of 
Margate  jett^. 

It  is  a  strange  contrast,  this  moying  crowd  of 
peo^i  w^th  their  bright  dresses  and  gay  ribbons 
'fluttering  in  the  breeze;  the  smiling  faces  of  girls 
and  women  amidst  a  toss  and  tangle  of.  9ea-blo^n 
tresa^;  the  green  sparkle  of  the  sea  beneath  the  , 
shilling  sky;  the  voices  of  sailors,  the  shrill  laughter 
of  boys  and  girls,. coming  from  the  san^s  below; 
tha  j^eam  of  white  sails ;  the  flitting  wings  of 
fisl^^jirds;  the  gay  tumult  of  the  Higti  Street; 
the  tpraffic  pf  the  hucksters  of  shells  and,  toys— a 
strange  cqntraat  to  the  scei^  which  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  and  around  that  lai^.  building  which  we 
passed  only  yesterday  as  the  Margate  boat  stood 
off.  from  Birchington,  and  passengers  began  to 
colleol^  coats  and  bags  and  umbrellas  as  they  saw 
friends  awaiting  them  on  the  landing-stage  of  this 
vary  jetty. 

It  seems  a  week  ago ;  and  just  as  these  few  hours 
seem  to  have  separated  us  far  from  yesterday's  work. 


and  the  routine  of  daily  life,  does  the  short  distance 
along  the  High  Street  and  psst  the  nniwsy  station 
seem  to  separate  us  by  an  indefinite  distafioe-  from 
the  sickness  and  pain  that  is  yet  in  reality  so  near. 
Even  as  we  think  of  it  in' this  way,  tfie  division  is 
less  marked,  the  contrast  not  so  strange,  for  in 
that  building  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  find  ex- 
pression, and  bring  a  cheerful  radiance  to  those 
who  need  the  care  of  skilful  hands  axlA  the  sym- 
pathy of  loving  hearts. 

The  name  of  the  place  is  known  all  oyer  England, 
for  within  its  walls  are  assembled  patients  who  are 
brought  from  the  great  towns  of  different  shires, 
as  well  as  from  mighty  London  itself,  that  they 
may  be  healed  of  that  dread  malady,  the  most 
potent  cure  for  which  is  to  take  them  fifom  the 
close  and  impure  atmosphere  of  their  crowded 
homes,  and  exchange  the  stifled  breatb  of  courts 
tod  alleys  for  the  boundless  aether  of  the  sea. 

For  the  building  to  Tisit  which  I  am'  h6t«  to-day 
is  the  *'  Boyal  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary,  or  National 
Hospital  for  the  Scrofulous  Poor,  st  Westbrook, 
near  Margate,'*  and  tihere  are  at  this  moment  2Iu 
men,  women,  and  children  within  fta  Weltering: 
wards.  Stay— let  me  be  accurate.  I 'said  within 
its  wards ;  but  here,  as  I  pass  the  gdies  and  the 
unpretentious  house  of  the  resident  sutgeon  to 
the  broad  sea  fh>nt  of  the  building,  I  note  that 
under  the  protecting  screen  of  the  waQ^that  boondB 
the  wide  space  of  grass-plot  and  gravel-paths  a 
row  of  beds  are  placed,  and  in  each  of  thorn  a 
patient  lies  basking  in  the  warm  sunlit  lur;  wlixl« 
fek  little  band  of  convalescents  satmti^  g«n%^,  dome 
of  them  with  the  aid  of  cmfch  or  sdck,  with  the 
enjoyment  of  a  sense  of  returning  strbn^th.  If  I 
mistake  not,  there  are  two  or  three  ''Bath  cfaaira" 
crunching  the  gravel  paths  a  little  ftirtfa^  on,  and 
down  below  upon  the  space  moribed  otit  iiAd  aepa- 
rated  from  the  outer  world  upon  the  beaeh,  the 
two  bathing  machines  of  the  tetablisiiment  are 
occupied  by  .those  for  whom  convaieB^eQce  is 
growing  into  health.* 

.  The  full  meaning  of  such  ii  change  txn  -only  be 
realised  by  those  who  know  how  terribfo  adiseMc 
scrofula  becomes,  not  only  in  tiie  deadly  iniidions 
form  of  consumption,  but  iti  the  TaHous  defor- 
mities and  distortions  of  the  limbs  of  which  it  is 
the  cause ;  and  in  those  ca^es  where,  to  the  pain 
and  depression  of  the  disorder  itself  is  added  some 
terrible  affection  of  the  skin,  which  the  sensitifv 
patient  knows  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  wpubive  to 
those  who  witness  it,  unless,  indeed,  they  have 

•  Thifl  WB8  wxifctai  ia  the  l»t(ar  pwt  pf  Ji4r  U  tk»  t^a^^ 
year. 
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learnt  to  regard  it  only  aa.  q^  fOASon  .for  deeper 
compassion  and  for  more  earnest  consolation. 
Almost  every  form  of  the  disorder  is  to  be  seen 


oat  here  in  the  wide  northern  area  of  tbiB^iinolo-^;  irhioh/giyiei  comfort  and  rest,  but  of  the  generous 


repult,.  A  contfibution  to  .beneficent  efforts  well 
wortli  the  dc7,9c6  which  has  necessarily  been  ex- 
petid^  M  the  provision,  not  only  of  the  appliances 


sive  buildings  which  has  long  ago  been  bought  and 
paid  for,  al9ng  with  .the  three  acres  oi  freehold 
ground  on  which  it  stands.  Of  the  deep  sympathy 
with  which  it  has  been  supported  by  those  who 
early  lear/ied  to  take  an,  interest  in  its  beneficent 
work;*  ,^he  founiiala  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the.  green,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Eey.  John  Hodgson,  one.  of  its  trusteea,  is  a  mute 
witness.  Mr.  Hodgson  laboured  earnestly  to. 
seoure  those  casual  interests  which  migh(i  be 
obtained  Jroja^  the  vast  n,umber  of  persons  V^o 
visit  Margate  every,  year.  In .  order .  to  make ,  tne 
most  of  amaU  regular  contributions,  be  appealed 
for  "fiv^,  shillings,  a  year,*'  and  sipce  his  d^th 
in  1870  this  fund  has  increased,  so  that,  last, 
year  nearly  6,000  .  subsjcribers  had  contributed 
£1,406  7s.  4d*  Never  was  holiday  charity  more 
appropriately  applied*  as  ^ufijbody  who  .will ^ visit 
the  insti^tntion  its^  may  witness  in. those  long, 
wards  beyopd  thai  open  passage,  to  whic}i  the  qard 
of  Dr,  Bowe,  one  of  the  three  visiti^g  a^rgeo;93«^ 
has  diroctefi  me. 

Since  the;  first  e8i;abliah^lent  of  the  institi^tion, 
seventjyr^ua  years.  »g<v  wheii  ^ix^^n  oa^e?  w^re 
treated  fts  ft  beginnings  pearly  29,000  patiept^i^ 
from  Xipndon  and  all  .parf»  of  tbo  coi^ntry^  have 
reQei?ed,raliefi  a^d  to-d^y  the  number  in  the  insti:, 
tuLtioii.(taki]ig  ^o.aocountjof  a  contin^eiit  pf  '!,oi;t- 

patiepiji")  ti^icSfld^',^  WO*  ^0  ^^-^^1^' ^^^  ^-^j 
cbildrea,.  •»9fie  of  whom  are  local  cases,  liut  ^1 
from  9iheK7  parts  of  England,  whence  thqy  coQie, 
fi-eqi^ntl^  fijom  a  ljtwg,dis\t*npe,      ,  .        ....    ■:  .  , 

Io,eap)i(Of  the.^j»ix.war(^  of  whioh  fpny  i^reQp, 
the  g^onnd  ilooi^  there  is  a  head,-nurse.  j^d  an/ 
assistant;^  with  six  helpers  ^r  the  childreA'?^  an^ 
four  ;fbr  tt^  adult  department,  beside  the.  fiig^f 
nnrae^  ,w]U9:  sit  np  in  caaq  of  any  emer^ei^cy.. 
There  ia  afKx>mmo4ation  for  250  sufferers  and  for 
the  40.nurseSr  attendants,  an4  .domestic^  required., 
for  the  aoryvso  pf  the  hospital ;  so  the  220  patients 
there  Qpw  rfiprasent, the  approaching  period.  whW^ 
a  new  wing  will  have  to  be  added^  even  if  only^th^ 
urgent  oas^  aro, to  be, adznitted^    . 

La^t  year's  list  pf  opcupapts.  of  the  250  beds, 
shows  a  p3^  of  721  patients,  pf  wliom  6t4  had 
been  dischargQDd  in  January  of  the  present  y^^r, 
399  being,  either  mmedpr  very  greatly  benefited,, 
171  decidedly. bene&ted,  audooly  44  obvioQsly 
uncure4;  a  very  large  amount  of  actual  gain  to 
humanitj,  when  we  ^efieot  on  the  conditions  of  the 
disease  ta  remedy  which  ^he  institution,  is.  devoted. 
If  out  pf  721,.c8fiW  399  are  either  cvired  or  have 
received  suoh  narked  benefit  as  to  render  their 
ultimate  cjj^tt  highly  probable,  it  is  an  aohievement 
worthy  of  the  earnest  work  of  which  it  is  the 


food  and  drink  which,  with  the  glorious  air  from 
the  sea,  is  the  medicine  necessary  tb  build  np  the 
feeble  frames  and  renew  the  impovetiahed  blood 
0f  tho^  to  whom  meal-times  come  tb  be  welcome 
events  in  th^  day  instead  of !  met^ely  ,  languid 
pljservances.  .         ■ 

I  Down  in  the  kitchen,  with  its  ^eat  cooking 
range  and  its  capacious  boilers,  there  are  evidences 
of  that  '^full  diet'*  which  is  chiracfceiistio  of  the 
place }  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  ate  th6 
most  suggestive,  the  long  row  of  covered  japanned 
jugs  which  hang  conveniently  to  the  dresser-shelf 
arid  are  used  for  the  conve^f^ance  of  **  gravy ,^*' 'or 
the  mighty  milk-cans  standing  in  a  corner,  ready 
to  be  taken  away  when  the  evening  supply  c6me^ 
in  frpm  the.  Kentish  dairied.  Half  a  pouAld  of 
booked  meat  for  dinner  is  the  daily  allowah6b  'for 
each  man  and  for  every  boy  over*  fourteen'  years  of 
age,  wWe  women  and  girls  receive  six  ounces,  tittd 
children  four  ounces.  Breakfast  Consists  of  coffee 
and  bre^-and-butter.  Varied'  in  thfe  afternobh"  by 
tea.,  and  supper  of  bread  and'cheeise'fbr  adults, 
and  bread-and-butter  for  children.  IWa^t  ind 
boiled  meai  is  s6rv6d  on  alternate  days,  with 
^coinpanving  vegetables,  arid  there  are  tht^e 
['pudding  days'*  foir  those  who  cati  manage  thiij 
Mdition  to  the  fare  ;  wiiile  ^very  man  ^nd  Vrbriitm' 
tnay  liave  a  pint  ot  nort^'r,  and  each  thiYd  a  jilrit  of 
table  ale.  iat  tie  discifetton  ot  the  dtictor8i>  TAis^,' 
jaf^oi^rse^  represent^ ^  ordinary  aieti,  ib'^tfMdh 
specific  diiferenceS  arfe  made  feV'srfkfcftil'c&s^Wlicire 
bther  or  ■4^ntleV  To64  is  required!'  '  'PferhiJ^  'T 
bHould'  have  kaitf  ttat  ttiis  is  the  .;scale  adbpted'lh- 
Iblie  refectorV,  atai'ge  feirjr  rodtti/,^^  "tlfe"  Ib'ri^  'tafcld 
in' which' the'pati^iiS&'^ho  fti^eablel  to'"  ^fc  aBb'hf" 
{are  now  advancing  with  a  cheerful  premoriitribi^  of 
dirindr..'  'Tb^i^^irnfi'spa^e  to  Spare,  imd^thei^  life 
^t  jf)r^s^it'tio  rtriidp'tb  sp^tidin  additic(nal>iiiialttg» 
bo  that  this  ^reatJ  dii*jr  i-efectory'ffi  used 'as  cJifc^l- 
im<!  assembly  room,  "ilie  Bread  of  Lift,  iia  WeH  ks 
|bhe'  ie'mi>oral  bread;  is  distributed'  hef^ ;  rind  thdde 
Iwto  i^ould  obj^t  to  tbe  necessity  may'eithei^  'c6t^'-' 
tribute  to  tdild  ajriotbei'  room,  or  may '  <Wme  ^ii^d 
learn  how  every  ipe^  in  such  a  place,  atid  Wr  itach 
a  cause  ds  tilts,  should  become  a  saeraitieAl  ^/My '  '■ 
varietiea  dt  the  forms  taken  by  ksroftilous  dlsiwA* 
may  be  '^e^n  hore ;  iuiid  yet  the  hopefTil!o6k£|/th& 
cheerful  iiifltieiice  bf ;  the  bright  sunimer  w6cffcfcler, 
the  green  glimpses  of  the  sea^thfotigli  dbdrt^  and 
Windows,  and  the  ft^sh  braeing  air,  im|Jiltb  to 
these  sufferers  an  expressive  Kvdy  briskri^s, 
which  somehow  i-emoves  the  more  painful  impi»e8^ 
sions  T^ith  which  we  might  expect  to  witness  biXDh 
an  assembly. 
It  is  so  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  measttrd  in 
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these  largo  airy  wards,  where  children  sit  or  lie 
npoii  the  beds,  some  of  them  wholly  or  partially 
dressed,  where  the  disease  has  produced  only  defor- 
mities under  surgical  treatment,  or  such  forms  of 
skin  disease  as  affect  the  face.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  some  very  severe  and  obstinate  cases,  and  from 
these  the  tinaccustomcd  visitor  can  scarcely  help 
turning  away,  but  often  only  to  re-turn,  and  mark 
how  cheerfully  and  with  what  a  vivid  alacrity  the 
little  patients  move  and  play,  and  look  with  eager 
interest  on  all  that  is  going  on.  For  here — ^ili  the 
boys'  ward — there  is  no  repression  of  youthful 
spirits,  so  that  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
moderate  decorum,  nor  do  the  patients  thcttnselves 
seem  to  feel  that  they  are  objects  of  melancholy 
commiseration.  To  speak  plainly,  even  the  worst 
cases  are  not  reminded  that  there  are  people  who 
may  be  revolted  at  their  affliction.  Indeed  I,  who 
am  tolerably  accustomed  to  many  experiences  that 
might  be  strange  to  others,  am  rather  taken  aback 
by  one  little  **  case,"  whoso  face  and  limbs,  though 
apparently  healed,  have  been  so  deeply  seamed  and 
grooved  by  the  disorder,  which  must  have  claimed 
him  from  babyhood,  that  he  has  evidently  learned 
to  regard  himself  as  an  important  surgical  specie 
men,  and,  on  my  approach  to  his  bed,  begins  with 
deliberate  satisfaction  to  divest  himself  of  kis 
stockings,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  legs.  Hip  and 
spinal  disease  are  among  the  most  freqnent  and 
o!*ten  the  moat  fatal  forms  of  scrofula.  One  boy, 
with  delicate  and  regular  features,  his  fragile  hand 
only  just  able  to  clasp  in  the  fingers  the  small 
present  I  am  permitted  to  offer  him,  shows  the 
shadow  of  death  upon  his  fkce.  In  his  case  the 
disorder  has  shown  itself  to  be  beyond  medical,  as 
it  has  already  been  beyond  surgical  aid,  and  his 
short  hurried  breathing  denotes  that  before  the 
summer  days  have  been  shortened  by  the  autumn 


nights,  and  the  leaves  are  lying  brown  and  sere, 
ho  will  be  in  a  better  and  a  surer  home,  and  healed 
for  evermore. 

It  will  be  a  peaceful  end,  no  doable  and  he  will 
yet  have  strength  enough  to  be  takeo.  home  to  die, 
where  other  than  strangers'  hands  will  nunister  to 
him  at  the  last,  but  not' more  tenderly,  it  may  he, 
than  those  that  smooth  his  pillow  to-day. 

As  we  leave  the  boys'  wards — clean«  asad  bright, 
and  fresh  as  they  are--^e  encounter  a  cosy  ii«tk) 
party  of  juvenile  convaleecouts,  who  are  oomfurt- 
ably  seated  on  the  f^-wr-mal,  engaged  i&a  siapend^ 
ous  game  of  draughts. 

There  is  more  of  beauty  than  deformity,  more  of 
life  than  of  doath,  more  perhi^a  of  living  eager 
interest  than  of  sadness  and  sorrow  to  be  seen  here, 
after  all;  and  this  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
large^windowed  spaoione  ward  where  the  girla  can 
look  fairly  ont  upon  the  gleaming  sea.  Properly 
enough,  the  room  occupied  by  these  yonng  kdiefl 
has  been  made  more  omamemtal  than  that  of  the 
boys.  The  walls  are  gay  with  oolofired  prints,  and 
there  are  flowers,  and  a  remarkably  dheerfnl  throe- 
sided  stove,  whioh  gives  the  place  an  air  of  comfort, 
thongh,  of  course,  it  has  no  fire  in  it.  Thm  9<Hne 
of  the  girls  (with  those  thoughtful  delicate  faces 
and  large  wistful  inquiring  eyes  which  are  so  oflen 
to  be  observed  among  lame  people)  are  engaged  in 
fancy  needlowoi^  as  they  lie  dressed  upon  iU« 
beds  to  whidi  they  are  at  present  mostly  confined, 
because  of  deformities  of  tibie  feet  or  le^s  requiring 
surgical  treatment.  There  is  a  library  {xrhkh 
needs  replenishing),  from  whioh  patients  are  flowed 
to  take  books ;  and  those  children  who  are  able  U) 
leave  the  ward»,  and  are  not  suffering  from  illnoas, 
are  taught  dally  by  a  achooUnastsr  and  a  school- 
mistress, while  a  visiting  ohaplaiR  is  of  couroe 
attached  to  the  hospitaL 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  ANB  HOME. 

SCRIPTITRE   CHARACTERS.    Skco^d  Si:aiEs.    No.  15.  Christ.    Part  XXIV.  Chmst  Triumfhaxt,  2ffQ.  2. 

John  are. ;  1  Cor,  rv.  I  the  five  hundred  brethren  at  Once  (1  Cor.  xr.  G) :  th. 


Chapters  to  he  read^^^Luko  ativ: 
{parti  of,) 
INTRODUCTION.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  the  children  to  trace  the  different  re- 
corded appearances  of  Christ  after  His  re- 
surrection, from  the  Oospels,  and  1  Cor.  xv. 
0ne  hag  already  been  noticed.  To  whom 
was  that?  Prom  1  Cor.  xr.  5,  and  Lnke  xxir.  34, 
it  will  be -seen  that  the  Mc&nd  nppparance  was  to 
Peter.  Why  to  him  alone?  The  third  (v&r,  15), 
to  the  twe  disciples  going  to  EmmatiB ;  the  fouHh, 
to  the  disciples  (withotrb  Thoma-s)  on  the  same 
evenincr  (John  xr.  24)  ;  the  fifth,  to  all  the  disciples, 
when  Thomas  was  convinced  (xx.  26)  j  the  tiath,  to 


sevewth,  to  James ;  the  eighth,  to  some  of  ffce  diacipk'? 
at  the  Sea  of  Oalilee,  when  Peter  was  rcRtored  to  hia 
apostolic  office  (John  rxl);  the  nUnih,  at  His  a^Jeen'tion 
from  the  Monnt  of  Olives  (Acts  i.  11.  12);  Uie  t'rntl. 
and  last,  to  St.  Pstnl  (Acts  ix.  5 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  8).  She* 
from  -the  above  appearanees  how  Christ  xfoa  tettehhe 
the  apostles  preFious  to  His  departnre.  Peter  wnj 
restored  to  hie  former  position;  James,  oommonTr 
called  "the  Loss,"  hy  special  revelation  propsre-l  for 
his  futttre  work  as  Bishop  of  Jerasalem  (Acts  rr. 
13,  19),  the  doubting  Thomas  convinced,  aad  the 
apostles  generally  comforted  and  strMurthened. 
I.  The  Dxsciflm  ai-  BMifAiro.    (Bead  Luke  trir. 
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13 — 34).  The  story  may  be  queationed  out  of  the 
children.  Picture  the  two  friends  starting  on  their 
walk  from  Jerusalem  on  the  afternoon  of  Easter-day 
to  their  home  at  £miuau6>  about  seven  miles  distant. 
What  was  the  name  of  one?  (ver.  18);  what  have 
heard  of  his  wife  the  same  day  early  ?  (John  xlv.  Zo), 
What  w&aXd  they  naturally  talk  about  ?  Picture  the 
stranger  joining  them  *  remind  how  many  at  the 
time  at  first  knew  Him  not.  So  these  through  all 
the  walk.  Probably  some  mysterioos  change  passed 
over  His  countenance.  How  is  His  face  described  by 
Isaiah?  (lii.  14).  Would  the  look  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering be  there  still  ?  Perhaps  have  seen  a  suffering 
child  after  death — calm  and  peaceful,  hardly  looks 
the  some.  So^  apparently,  with  Christ  in  His  resur- 
rection-body. !Notice  how  they  referred  to  the  third 
day  (ver.  21).  What  hud  Christ  said,  would  happen 
on.  the  third  day  ?  Still  show  how  they  had  a  kind 
of  half  idea  that  it  might  be  trne«  from  their  ac- 
count of  the  visits  to  the  tomb.  How  did  Christ 
tinswer  them  ?  What  prophecies  especially  would  He 
quote  ?  Let  the  children  name  some  in  the  books  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophet3--«,p.,  of  His  s^ffermg§  (Gen. 
iii.  15 ;  Pa.  ixii.  1 ;  Isa.  liii.  6).  His  death  (Num. 
xxi.  9;  Isa.  liii.  C,  9);  His  resvarection  (Ps.  xvi.  10). 
Show  how  the  diseiples,  like  other  Jews,  always 
expecting  a  deliverer  from  Bomons  (ver.  21).  So 
Christ  had  to  show  Himself  as  deliverer  from  greater 
enemies.  Who  are  they  ?  Therefore.He  vwui  suffer 
(vei-.  26).  Now  describe  the  arrival  at  the  country 
village.  How  would  they  feel  after  the  long  walk  ? 
Thoiefore  they  would  have  sympathy  for  a  stranger 
<]roing  on  further.  What  did  they  do  ?  Picture  out 
the  scene  at  the  house — ^the  water  for  the  strangers* 
feet,  the  simple  meal^  the  two  friends  and  Jesus 
reclining  at  the  table*  What  f ea&t  was  Ho  renewing  ? 


What  happened  then  ?  Why  did  the  disciples  return 
late  at  night  to  Jerusalem  ?  Could  not  keep  good 
news  to  themselves.  Had  left  the  apostles  sad  and 
despaixing,  must  go  back  and  cheer  them. 

II,  Pbacticai*  Lessons,  (l)  Chrisi  known  by  the 
Scripturea,  How  did  He  convince  the  two  dis- 
ciples ?  Had  they  never  heard  the  Scriptures 
read  at  least  every  Sabbath-day  in  the  synagogue 
(Acts  xiii.  27),  still,  had  not  realised  the  full  mean- 
ing ?  '  So,  too,  the  eunuch  afterwards  (Acts  viii._  32). 
Show  the  importance  of  studying  the  Scriptures,  to 
know  more  of  God,  of  holiness,  of  heaven.  .  (2)  CJvrUt 
known  w,  Misfea^t  Bemind  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  On  what  solemn  night  was  it  ?  Why 
was  it  ordained  ?  In  remembrance  of  what  ?  Though 
these  two  were  not  apostles,  still  must  have  heard  of 
the  new  feast.  This  only  the  second  time.  At  one© 
see  who  it  is.  So  this  feast  always  to  lead  to  Him. 
(3)  Christ  made  known  to  otJiers.  When  hear  good 
news,  what  do  all  like  to  do  ?  The  Qospel  best  of 
all  news.  What  should  we  do?  How  can  childi-en 
tell  others?  What  did  Andrew  do  ?  (John  i.  40,  41). 
So  may  bring  children  to  school  or  church.  Will 
then  rejoice,  together  in  great  day,  when  Christ  meets 
us.    When  will  that  be  ? 

Questions  to  he  answei'ed, 

1.  Kame  the  different  recorded  appearances  of 
Christ  after  His  resurrection. 

2.  Show  how  His  appearanoea  were  all  with  » 
purpose.  . 

3.  Give  quotations  from  Keses  az^d  the  prophets, 
as  to  Christ's  sufferings  and  death. 

4.  How  was  Christ  known  to  these  two  disciple*  ? 

5.  .Give  three. practical  lessons  from  the  story. 

6.  How  can  children  make  Christ  known  x! 
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BY    F.     H.     P.    SKIHK,    AUTHOR    OP    "TRIED,"    ETC. 


.  CHAFTER  XLVI. 
lUMPHEEY  ATHEESTONE 
had  been  obliged  to  postpone 
hie  journey  lor  two  days,  on 
account  of  some  business 
which  affected  the  interests  of 
one  of  his  tenants;  but  he  hod 
now  arranged  to  leave  home  the 
next  morning  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  on  that  same  Tuesday  evening 
he  was  pacing  moodily  to  and  fro  on  the 
terrace  at  the  back  of  th&  Abbey,  when  ho 
happened  accidentally  to  east  a  glance  tewords 
the  path  that  led  to  the  Eagles'  Neat.  Al- 
thoi;gh  at  some  distance,  it  wa«  easy  from  the 
point  where  he  stood  to  trace  the  ssi^-zag  line  the 
wbole  'way  to  the  ruin  j  and  midway  up  the  steep 


asQent  he  caught  sight  of  tho  f<^m  that  was  ever 
before  his  eyes,  in  visions  of  the  night  and  thoughts 
by  day.  His  Una !  his  no  more,  but  Una,  to  whom, 
faithless  as  she  was,  his  heart  dung  with  the  pas* 
sionate  love  that  death  alone  could  quench!  And 
she  was  alone — not^  as  he  had  dreaded,  again  to 
meet  h.er,  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  was  to  be 
her  husband,  but  alone  as  she  had  been  that 
blissful  morning  in  the  irrevocable  past^  when  be 
had  met  her  by  his  ancestor^  grave,  and  had  not 
scrupled  to  let  her  see  how  she  had  won  the  love 
he  then  never  meant  to  give  to  any  upon  earth. 

The  very  next  day  he  was  to  leave  home  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  her;  but,  with  the  iaconeifitcmcy 
of  human  nature,  he  became  possessed  by  an  uncon* 
trolltible  impulse  to  seize  this  unexp^ted  epportonity 
of  looking  on  her  face  once  more,  and  hearing  agBsn 
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the  soft  low  Toioe  whose  tones  had  echoed  in  his 
heart  unceasingly  since  last  they  fell  upon  his  ear. 
The  thought  of  that  morning,  when  he  had  seen  her 
at  the  Eagles'  Neet  with  her  sympathetic  eyes,  and 
tremnlons  lips  faltering  out  their  words  of  sweet 
compassion,  brought  back  to  him  a  flood  of  tender 
memories,  which  seemed  to  quench  all  the  bitterness 
of  spirit  her  desertion  had  caused  him ;  and  the  wish 
rose  up  strong  within  him  that  they  might  part — 
since  part  they  must-at  least  in  peace  and  amity, 
and  that  she  might  know  there  would  be  none 
amongst  those  who  might  wish  her  happiness  who 
would  so  intensely  desire  it  as  he  from  whom  she 
had  tajcen  away  all  hope  of  it  for  himself  so  long 
as  his  life  should  last. 

Atherstone  could  not  hare  resisted  the  power  of  the 
mpulse  which  goaded  him  to  seek  her  now^  even  if 
he  had  wished  it;  but  he  did  not  so  much  as  attempt 
it,  for  hie  oind  was  at  once  made  up  that  he  would 
see  her  then  and  there,  where  none  could  witness  his 
anguish  of  farewell ;  and  when  he  had  told  her  bow 
he  shoiUd  bless  her  to  the  end  for  the  joys,  sweet  as 
they  were  brief,  she  onoe  had  given  him,  the&  he 
would  turn  away,  peaceful  and  forgiving,  to  S^e  her 
no  mora  for  ever. 

Soaree  was  the  decision,  made  before  Atherstone 
had  leai^t  from  the  terraoe  where  he  stood,  and  was 
bounding  over  the  fields  that  intervened  between 
him  and  the  cliff,  at  a  pace  which  soon  set  his  feet 
on  the  rocky  path  leading  upwards  to  the  ruin.' 
The  asdent  that  seemed  so  toilsome  to  Una's  feebler 
frame  was  BWlftly  scaled  by  his  quidc  fizia  steps;,  and 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time  he  was  standing  within 
a  few  paces  of  hsr,  behind  a  tree.  She  did  not  see 
him ;  she  was  bending  down  on  the  rough  parapet, 
her  pretty  head  laid  on  her  hands,  and  her  soft  brown 
hair  escaping  from  benqath  her  Hat  and  waving  in 
the  evening  breeae.  Hia  heart  seemed  to  Ifap  out  to 
her  with  pafisionate  emotion;  how  could  he  ever 
bear  to  |>art  with  her  ?  how  was  he  to  give  Ker  up  to . 
another  man  ?  He  advanced  a  few  steps*  She  heard 
him,  started,  lilted  her  head,  and  then  her  sweet  face 
was  tamed  towards  him,  with  the  brown  eyes  wild  and 
startled  as  those  of  a  frightened  deer,  and  the  parted 
lips,  scarce  conscioiisly,  uttering  his  name  in  acoents 
of  dismay.  Sensitfve  and  high-bred  maiden  as  she 
was,  the  first  thought  that  rose  in  Una's  mind  waf  tk«^ 
fear  that  h«  mighlj  think  she  had  come  there  to  seek 
him— she  wlMXfei  he  hjid  discitfj^;'  and  tha'idva' 
forced  horn  h«r  the  words,  nngracxoms  indeed,  after 
their  long  separatitMi,  with  which  she  greeted  him 
instantly. 

"Mr.  Atherstone!  I  thought  you  were  g^ne  to 
London." 

"  And  wished  it,  no  doubt,"  he  answered,  with  a 
sad  smile.  "  Bo  not  be  afraid.  Kiss  Dysart,  I  shall  be 
gone  to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  vex  the  sight  of  your 
eyes  no  more ;  only,  for  the  sake  of  that  which  has 
been  between  us,  do  not  grudge  me  these  last  few 


minutes— the  last  for  ever;  I  shall  not  miause  them* 
you  may  trust  me  so  far." 

She  could  not  speak ;  it  almost  broke  her  heart  to 
look  upon  that  face,  so  beloved  and  so  familiar,  and 
to  know  she  must  meet  liim  as  a  stranger,  and  that 
they  were  parted,  she  knew  not  wherefore,  for  she 
had  never  swerved  one  moment  from  her  faithfulness 
to  him.  She  stood  before  him  trembling  and  be- 
wildered, and  he  thought  it  was  the  consciousness  of 
her  inconstancy  tl|iit  made  her  droop  like  a  culprit 
beneath  his  eyes. 

His  voice  was  very  gentle  when  he  spoke. 
"  Miss  Dysart,  do  not  think  I  have  come  to  make 
any  complaint.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so ;  I  never 
was  worthy  of  jon,  that  I  well  know,  even  though 
you  now  understand  all  the  difficulties  of  my  former 
position,  and  the  temptatiim  to  which  I  Buocumbed. 
Still,  towards  you  I  think  1  ^ve  not  erred,  for  I  loved 
you  with  all  the  strengtii  of  my  being^-«o  much  so 
that  for  your  sake  I  oompromised  my  honour;  and 
whenyou  let  me  see  that  your  heart  had  tume4  against 
me,  justly  perhaps,  I  only  thought  that  I  mig^t  try  by 
all  fair  means  to  regain  it.  It  was  in  that  one  hope  I 
came  home,  and  the  first  tidings  that  reached  me  on 
my  own  hearth-stone,  were  tl^ose  which  told  jae  yon 
had  given  your  love  and  sought  your  haMiHiMir  else- 
where. You  were  free  to  do  80;  Ticidml  daim  no 
spoken  promise  from  you,  and  lurwl  do  &at  come  in 
bitterness,  only  to  solace  my  agooy  I9  oi^  last 
look— only  to  wish  that  you  may  "Bav^  «li|&  him 
whom  you  have  preferred  to  me,  all  the  j<lf,  ^e'^§Boe, 
the  brightness  of  existence  I  would  have  stAen  bo 
hard  to  give  you.'* 

She  had  listened  to  all  that  he  had  sslA^Mi  a 
growing  look  of  amazement,  and  almost  tl  hmim\  on 
her  face ;  and  when  at  last  he  ceased  sad  tn|aed  his 
head  aside  to  conceal  his  agitation^  she  cU^psd  her 
hands,  half  in  entreaty,  half  in  pain^aad  S|ud  in  broken 
accents,  "  Mr.  Atherstone,  what  do  you  Bsean?  I  do 
not  understafid.  Of  whom  do  yotf  E^ifiHk:?.  ^What  is 
it  you  believe  me  to  haiw  dons  P"      i     ^y  / ' 

"You  cannot  misunderstand  me,  iCIjb  ,9||Mttt," 
he  said,  almost  haughtily;  *'yoa  ixuky -w^t'l/iam  an- 
ntunced  your  engagement  to  l^e  w«rld.  i&  gtaeral, 
perhaps^  but  I  think  it  is  due  to  me  Ail^iuitJ/sait  you 
sho^d  openly  avow  yourself  to  bs.  Wf.  IMTord's 
future  wife.**  *    .- '     r .       '•'  - 

"I  Mr.  Trafford's  wife !*^/ ^sbe  ^slai^ed,  with 
sm^  a  look  of  innocent  Bnrpfifle||aiMi  ^vIvti^Mient 
that  Atherstone  could  not  for  a.^jooineat  d^gjkk  its 
reality;  "what  can  ever  have  made  yoo.  iaigiiie 
anything  so  impossible  as  thatP" 

''Is  it  conceivable  then  that  it  is  not  true,  Una?" 
he  could  hardly  articulate  in  his  agitation. 

"  True !  no,  certainly  not !  neither  he  nor  I  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing  for  a  moment !  he  has  been 
more  like  a  father  to  me  than  anything  else.*' 

"But  I  was  assured  of  it  on  all  sides,  and  lie 
himself  as  good  as  tcld  me  it  was  so." 
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"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Una,  "you  must  have 
misunderstood  him.*' 

"  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  change  his  position, 
and  that  one  x)erson  only  shared  the  secret  of  his 
plans,  and  when  I  guessed  your  name  he  owned  that 
it  was  you." 

A  smile  broke  over  Una's  face  like  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day  of  life,  for  the  clouds  were  dispersing  now 
from  her  horizon,  that  had  so  long  been  veiled  in 
gloom.' 

"I  can  see  how  that  mistake  arose,*'  she  said, 
"  and  it's  scarce  a  secret  now.  I  am  sure  that  I  may 
tell  you  the  truth.  Hr.  Trafford  has  accepted  a 
colonial  bishopric,  and  I  knew  that  the  o^er  of  it  had 
been  made  to  him  from  Mr.  Concliffc,  whose  large 
property  lies  in  his  future  diocese,  and  who  had 
reasons  for  not  wishing  the  matter  known  for  a  time, 
and  so  he  begged  me  not  to  mention  it,  and  wished 
Mr.  Trafford  also  to  keep  it  segret/' 

"And  you  ax*e  not  going  with  him  ajs  his  wife?" 
said  Atkerstone,  almost  unable  still  to  realise  the 
tmth. 

"  Oh  no,  he  never  dreamt  of  it,  I  am  sure,  and  if 
he  had»  I  could  not — '—"  she  paused  and  faltered, 
but  Atherstone's  eyes  implored  her  to  go  on,  and  in 
a  scarce  audible  T^hisper  she  added>  ".I  could  not 
have  given  him  my  love." 

"Oh,  Una,  was  it — is  it  becanse  your  love  was 
mine  ?  Let  there  be  no  more  concealments ;  no  more 
mistakes  between  us;  my  whole  life  haz^gs  upon 
your  words ;  this  is  no  moment  for  half  truths  or 
timid,  hesitations — ^speak — answer  me  plainly!  Is 
your  loye  mine  ?  " 

Then,  clearly  but  very  softly,  the  sweet  voice  an- 
swered, "Tours  only  and  always,"  and  she  let  her 
hands  fall  into  his  clinging  g^ra$p»  while  it  seemed 
to  them  both  as  if  in  that  moment  the  gates  of 
some  earthly  £den  had  opened  wide  to  welcome 
them,  and  they  hfid  entered, in« 

After  a  little  time  of  happiness,  too  great  for 
words,  Atherstone  looked  down  on  the  face  which 
was  as  bright  now  as  it  was  sweet,  with  a  loving 
smile. 

"  Hy  Una,  I  know  now  that  you  are  mine,  and  that 
might  well  be  enough  for  me  without  seeking  to  dis- 
turb the  ashes  of  a  miserable  dead  past,  but  I  want 
to  understand  my  happiness,  I  cannot  endure  that 
even  the  shadow  of  a  former  doubt  should  linger  with 
me.  Tell  me,  when  you  sent  me  Miss  Amherst's 
letter  so  coldly,  without  a  word,  was  it  not  because 
you  understood  from  its  contents  that  I  had  w^ilf uUy 
wronged  my  cousin,  and  you  felt  constrained  in  con- 
sequence to  separate  your  life  from  miue  ?  *' 

"Oh  no!"  e-iscloimed  Una,  clinging  closer  to  his 
hand;  "  so  far  from  that,  I  had  for  your  sake  wronge<l 
your  cousin  no  less  tlian  you  did,  for  I  kept  back 
that  letter  many  months,  when  I  knew  I  ought  to 
send  it  to  you,  because  I  could  not  bear  that  you 
ahoold  have  the  pain  of  learning  the  secret  it  con- 


tained, which  I  believed  you  did  not  know.  It  was 
only  when  Lilith  Orichton's  blessed  death  taught  me 
that  for  a  child  of  Christ  it  is  happier  far  to  die 
than  to  connire  at  evil  or  wrong-  of  any  kind,  that  I 
gathered  courage  to  pierce  my  own  heart  by  sending 
you  such  bitter  tidings." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  it  in  such  cruel  fashion, 
darling,  without  one  word  of  sympathy  or  kind- 
ness?" 

"  Because  you  had  left  me  without  a  word,"  she 
answered,  softly,  "  and.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had 
left  off  loving  me." 

"As  if  that  were  possible!"  he  answered,  fondly 
stroking  her  pretty  hair. 

"And  I  thought  it  still  more,"  she  whispered, 
"  when  you  came  back  from  Australia  witiii  all  the 
perplexities  and  mysteries  cleared  up,  having  done 
justice  to  your  nucleus  60^  and  won  the  world'i 
esteem  for  your  self-sacriiice,  and  still  you  never  set 
foot  within  my  home,  and  passed  mo  like  a  stran^T 
that  n>iserable  day  when  I  saw  you  near  the  village, 
nor  even  so  much  as  spoke  to  me  when  we  met  at 
the  wedding." 

"Because  I  believed  you  to  be  Ti-afford's  future 
wife,"  he  said,  "  and  I  was  cnielly  wounded,  Una, 
wounded  to  the  very  soul,  for  I  had  retained  a  linger- 
ing hope  that  I  might  regain  you,  although  when 
I  left  England  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be 
honourable  to  ask  any  promise  f  roiu  you  in  my  un- 
certain position.  I  nieant  partially  to  have  explained 
this  to  you,  but  you  know  how  I  was  repelled  from 
your  house," 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  shall  nev^r  forget  the  misery  of  those 
days !"  said  Una,  shivering  at  the  recollection. 

"Well,  it  is  all  at  an  end  now,  thank  Heaven!*' 
said  Atherstone;  "  and  if  we  have  both  somewhat 
to  repent  of,  my  Una,  we  must  try  to  make  our 
future  as  fair  and  pure  as  I  hope  it  will  be  bright." 

"  Just  when  you  came  up,"  she  said,  pressing  closer 
to  him,  "  I  was  remembering  how  poor  Miss  Amherst 
told  me  to  take  warning  by  her  fate,  and  ever  to  re- 
member I  had  only  one  life  to  make  either  a  blessing 
or  a  bane,  and  that  I  must  take  care  I  did  not  mar 
or  waste  it.  At  the  time  when  she  spoko  to  me  thus, 
I  was  so  self-confident,  that  I  was  resolved  to  make 
my  whole  existence  blameless  and  useful,  but  I  hare 
failed,  and  fallen  far  even  from  my  o4m  undoubted 
standard  of  duty.  Will  you  help  mo  now,  dear 
Humphrey,  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  following 
steadily,  so  far  as  I  can,  in  our  Master's  steps— the 
shining  steps  which  the  Light  of  the  World  left  i2 
their  brightness  to  guide  us  still  ?  for  I  have  proved 
myself  bo  weak  that  I  must  trust  to  you  to  lead  no 
on  aright." 

"  We  will  help  each  other,  darling,'*  he  answered, 
drawing  her  closer  to  hira ;  "  for  I  must  tell  yoi 
that  I  too  have  resolved  to  make  my  future  existence 
very  different  from  the  past.  As  I  stood  by  mj 
cousin's  death -bed  I  determined  that  the  rule  d 
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my  own  life  faenseforiYard  should  b^  only  to  'do 
justice,  and  love  meroy,  and  walk  hmmbly  with  my 
God/  and  I  think  that  we  hare  both  of-  ua  learnt 
'  this  great  leoBon,  which  we  shall  remeuber  all  our 


lives,  that  no  combination  of  oircumstanccs,  how- 
ever plausible,  can  justify  for  a  single  moment  the 
smallest  deviation  from  rectitude  or  from  truth." 

THE  END. 


TWO-EDGED    P  R  O  Y  E  R  B  S. 

BY  THE  MV.  B.  P.  IfOWEB,  M^*,  AUTUOE  OP   **XUE  'I  WILLS*  0?  THE  PSALMS,"  "THE  PEET  OP  JESUS,"  ETC. 
III.->"THE  LOZffGESP  WAY  BOXTND  IS  THE  BHOBTEST  WAT  HOMG." 


I RO VERBS  have  pre-eminently  to  do 
with  every-day  life,  with  its  experiences 
and  maxims  and  rules;  indeed,  they 
I  have  for  the  most  part  taken  their  rise 
from  such  experiences.  But  they  are 
often  grounded  upon  abstract  truth,  and  would  be 
equally  valuable  as  statements  of  truth,  even  though 
they  had  no  experiences  to  adduce  as  proof  of  their 
correctness.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  many 
cases  they  stretch  away  far  bej-ond  mere  human 
things,  into  those  which  are  Divine. 

The  common  proverb  that  "The  longest  way 
round  is  the  shortest  way. homo"  has  to  do  with 
the  things  of  this  world  and  the  next.  It  is  a  daily 
hfe  truth.  And  first  of  all  let  us  inquire  what  the 
proverb  m  cans,  and  its  place  in  common  daily  life. 

It  mcan.s  that  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  bo 
the  best  waj  to  do  a  thing,  oftentimes  is  not.  Thei*e 
is  something  very  desirable  to  be  done — getting 
home — andive  are  in  a  hurry  to  do  it,  as  almost 
evei-y  man  is  to  get  home,  and  in  our  hurry  we 
don't  stop  to  think,  but  go  ahead. 

It  moans,  too,  that  the  visible  and  apparent  must 
be  corrected,  and  oftentimes  must  bo  sacrificed 
to  be  corrected.  What  we  see  impresses  us  much 
more  tlian  what  we  can  only  reason  about,  and  it 
is  a  great  triumph  of  reason  when  wo  can  forego 
under  its  power  what  is  under  our  very  eyes. 

It  says,  moreover,  that  many  of  the  ends  we 
tave  in  view  are  not  to  be  jumped  at,  and  ac- 
complished all  in  a  moment,  but  that  we  must 
go  through  certain  processes  to  attain  to  them, 
patiently,  perse veringly,  ploddingly,  and  human 
^ture  does  not  like  that. 

Indeed,  this  particular  proverb  is  one  that  is 
not  generally  believed — at  least,  not  so  practically 
believed  a.s  to  be  acted  on. 

Certain  phases  of  character  take  it  in — cautious 
and  perhaps  somewhat  phlegmatic  people;  but 
^lost  people  are  too  eager,  too  much  on  the  sur- 
^iwre,  too  impatient,  to  turn  it  to  practical  account. 

Now,  how  does  this  truth  meet  us  in  daily  life? 
Here  are  two  school-boys,  who  are  being  educated 
«it  the  same  school,  who  are  intended  for  the  same 
»^aaiuess,  in  the  same  mercantile  house,  and  they 
are  now  engaged  on  the  self-same  task.  Their 
present  object  is  to  get  a  sum  done — until  that 
8um  is  done  they  cannot  go  to  play;  and  the  worst 


of  it  is,  it  is  a  new  rule,  and  the  sun  is  shining 
provokingly,  and  altogether  it  would  be  delig^htful 
if  only  they  could  see  their  way  to  the  end  of  it, 

"Now,  Joe,"  cries  one  to  the  other,  "Til  not 
stop  at  this  all  day!'*  And  with  a  handful  of 
marbles  he  bribes  a  boy  in  a  higher  form  to  do 
the  sum;  it  is  showH  up,  it  is  all  right,  and  away 
in  the  sunshine  runs  Tom  Jenkins,  laughing  at 
slow  Joe  as  he  plods  along,  det^.-  mined,  however, 
to  work  the  matter  out  for  himself.  It  is  an  hoar 
after  Tom's  release  that  Joe  finds  himself  honestly 
able  to  go  out;  but  when  he  does  get  away  it  is 
with  a  light  heart;  he  l^nows  he  has  done  his 
duty ;  he  has  ten  times  more  enjoyment  than  his 
companion;  he  has  the  consciousness  of  duty 
fulfilled,  of  having  been  honest,  of  having  a  right 
to  his  play.  Pass  on  four  or  five  years.  Many  a 
trouble  has  Tom  Jenkins  had  from  that  short 
cut  he  took  with  the  sum.  .Ho  has  always  to 
go  bungling  along  from  not  perfectly  understand- 
ing that  rule;  more  than  once  he  was  kept  in 
an  hour  for  his  arithmetic ;  and  where  will  it  end  ? 
Pass  on  ten  years  more,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  yon  see  a  poor  clerk  drudging 
away  at  a  whole  wilderness  of  figures;  that  is 
Tom,  tried  and  found  wanting,  -and  doomed  to 
remain  a  olerk  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and  at  tho 
very  same  hour  you  may  see  Mr.  Joseph  B argon 
sitting  at  a  meat-tea  with  his  yoang  wife,  and 
telling  hqr  that  his  share  of  tho  profits  this  year  as 
junior  partner  in  tho  house  of  Burkit,  Johnson, 
and  Burgon,  will  be  £900.  It  was  a  long  way 
round  that  beautiful  summer  afternoon  with  that 
tough  sum,  but  Joseph  Burgon  plodded  all  through 
it,  and  has  come  out  well  at  the  end. 

Tho  road  certainly  does  make  a  long  round  of 
it  from  Farmer  Thompson's  homestead  to  the 
market-town  of  Astonhopc,  and  ib  is  very  pro- 
voking to  havo  to  cart  produce  some  five  miles, 
when  by  going  across  country  the  place  can  be 
reached  by  a  lane  only  two  miles  long.  But  there 
are  weighty  reasons  for  that  road,  and  weighty 
ones  against  that  lane.  The  ground  about  Farmer 
Thompson's,  though  splendid  for  grazing,  is  rather 
boggy  and  marshy,  and  very  undependable  as  to 
soundness  of  bottom,  especially  in  the  winter  time* 
llie  engineer  who  made  that  road  had  no  less  than 
twenty  men  with  him,  poking  and  raking,  to  find 
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tiiefii^nMbttboMiOim.  'iSFoofle  kbawB  all  this  better 
tiian  EMxn^r  ThottifpsbtL'B  fioti  Wiliiftm.  He  has 
been:to\J&BtORhope<^ttdtb  6^*wagdti-3oad  of  *v7heat, 
afeidt  having  gOBdronnd  %h4  i^egnlar  road,  has  sped 
well.  The  wheat  is  sold,  sM  Will  has  to  bfing 
bade- in  the  imjo^on  th^  week's  groceries,  ahd  a 
cask  of  beer,  a&d  a  barrel  ef  oil,  and  a  sack  of  flour, 
and  a^  new  suit^Of  clotlkes  for  his  father ;  there  is, 
nvorec^er,' a  bsrtrd-bo)t  containing  a  new  bonnet 
for  one  Jeilny  Bity,  who'  looks  well  in  Will's  eyes 
aball  times,  and  who  he  thinks  will  look  especially 
well  in  this  bomtet.  lenny  lives  about  half  a  mDe 
from  Wili-a  howse^  on  l^e  Bhort-cat  road;  and  now 
he  ^ihinkB  lhe:w»gon  is  light,  and  he  may  Vent  are 
\  acirOss  connby,  and  by  so  doing  he  wiU  have  the 
adTaotage  of  deKv^rihg'  t&e  bonnet  and  seeing 
Jeipny  afittle  labatieri  MhB,  be  came  ^o  grief! 
With  great;  care,  and  with  many  escapes,  the  yonng 
man :  got  to  pveity  nearly  opposite  Jenny  Bay's 
door;  Bad  even  now  he  was  notmndti  the  gainer  in 
the  wayof  time;  fbr  whait  with  the  titt^  consumed 
in  taking  oore,  instead  of  going  ahead,  and  in 
extricating  himself  f^om  <me  rat  and  another,  he 
might  have  been  nearly  hothe  by  this.  But  the 
woi^tkaa  to  oome.  Snap  goes  the-s^cle,  close 
to  Jenny's  honw,  as  Will  is  driving  the  Wagon 
throngh  quite  a  pond  of  water.  Down  rolls  Will 
in:  the  miid^ont  comes  Jenny  to  laugh  alt  Will 
forc^ridi^lonia  pi^ght  lie  is  in,  and  then  to  scold' 
himj  for  the  loss  of  her  bbnnet  =  Thef  ale  is  spilled, 
tholoU^fioabi  out  on  th&'t6p  of  th^  black  water, 
tbe-wheblt  is^fto^^,  the^groce^esare  spoiled,  the 
favi^et^v  clotlieb  aro  ^dien«  tbt.  It  i's  a  we^  fc6m 
that  very  day  that  the  remnants  of  thid  Wagoii 
ave  brobght'^  hornet;  'it^  i^^^A  fortnight  before  the 
v^icdeiiMi  ptrt  togfSlife&^'agttin;'  Jetkjrarid  Will 
novisr *  vufco  'ct|>'  th»t>  dby'#  fAMg  otit  ;<'  ^d  a!t«* 
gefchdr  it  vfKmi^  a-  Vttiy.^ret^  illusti^tion  (X-\!h^ 
pToveob  ihat  '^Tke  longest  Wfiy '  i^jcind  i^  'th^' 
simtest  wxkrf  )hottier/V'  '■   ■  'i"-.'''  -  •■^  '^  ■•■'' 

iNoihihgialcivo?  «ventOB%  g«Liihdd  by-  shirking; 
or  ignoring  truth.  What  is,  is;  and  ftO  hiding  o? 
ovtroelves/  firam^t^o  itmth,:  or^  of  th^  tHith  fW>m 
onrs^ieft^'M^ill  ever  prev<Bi6ft  Its'  bein^  otherwise.' 
The  Idngefft  way  rottnd  ie'  the  longest  Way  by^ 
perhafM  one^  tTm^or  twenty  miles,  b»  the  e^se  majr* 
be,  lint  it  18  l^e  cAi«tieit  in  the  end.  In  tiaiHog 
taand.frem  Anstftaia^  I  had  aai  escMa^e  of  this. 
Aj!iyo&i»  looking  «tonrr  vcoq^^  on  themap 'Would 
harrci  said  we^ere  ^oing  idtogether  ont  of  our  way; 
oaA  ituis  :tatxe  We  aaiaod  over  a  greater  nisai^bet  of 
males  thiux'  was  apt)ansnt]y  necoseaery,  bnt  wb 
gaii^  tmany  (days  i»  time)  for  we  oanght  oertain 
winds  whioh  were  known  to  be  found  in  oertain 
latitudes^  aipd  sttiled  ten  ladles  in  an  hour  where 
we-sbonld  not  hare  sailed  two  on  the  short  out; 
and  so  wo  found  the  proverb  true  that,  '^The 
longest  way  round  was  the  shortest  way  home." 
We  most  say  "  This  is  *  a  long  way  round,'  but  it 


is  One  wiilh  a  purpose,  and  I  am  traveTltng'  on  it 
because  I  know  ft  will  be  the  cfuickest  way  of 
carrying  out  bny  design  in  the  end."        *    ' 

Wiemu^t*  believe  ill  the  long  and  fih6ri  6f  the 
matter,  tlie  long  wtfjr  round,  and  th'^'ibort' *way. 
Aiid  if  we  do,  see  "how  it  will  act. 

A  thorough  belief  in  the  truth  of  tliis  proverb 
will  nnU^e  us  patient.  Patience  is,  in  general,  a 
necessary  ingredient  for  success.  An  act  of  im- 
patience WiH"  spoil  whole  months,  or  even  years, 
of  work.  But  we  shall  be  patient  if  we  are  certain 
that  we  are  on  the  right  road ;  and  that  the  end 
of  the  road,  however  round-about  it  may  go,  is  the 
goal  to  which  we  want  to  attain. ' 

It  will  make  us  hopeful.  A  down-spiiHted  man 
has  little  Or  no  energy  for  his  work,  and  ff 'he  eees 
no  end  to  his  toil,  he  is  likely  to  ffunt  by  the  ^ay. 
But  when  we  have  an  end  to  our  labotir  practically, 
though  not  actually,  in  view,  we  shall  be  cheery; 
we  know  that  "long  looked-fbr*'  will  "come at 
last; "  the  very  energy  which  this  will  infuse 
into  us  will  help  us  to  get  over  the  ground  of  tlie 
long  round-about  Way,  and  bring  us  to  our  goal 
far  sooner  than  we  should  have  reached  it  had  we 
plodded  ^long  without  going  to  our  work  with 
a  will.  '  ' .      . : 

TheWW^ll  be  ever  so  much  more  diligencd  too. 
No  one  cares  to  work  for  what  hs^  no  end^to  go 
round  and  rotindj  like  a  horse  in  a  mill.  I^ti  us  siy 
"Homeihom^-^iMi  end^— on  Onrwajr  feoif,  WidthaL 
ttie-  shortest  WSiy  tOo;"  and  "^  then  W&  eftitfl  be  a 
BSantoOUt^'Wdrk.    •  -'   ^       .j^.ch. 

-And  *iow  toiook  at  the  «|3ffifttuifl^siae<of  this 
prot^i45:'We''eito  is^  maiiy  Jidtnts'itt^WMfeh^Jtisa 
tru^-^ld^  e&  r^gardfif'tfae^hlgheriiikfittdi^i^f  t)tir 
splritdal'ifetereet;-    '  "^       '"••  "'  '(•' 

'^^  tmg^f  wajt  K^miiA  -k  wtth  0<!rf  1^1^  hf^tt 
the  ^yort^t  wny  m  aebbiftpfish  'Hie^  d^^s/i  AH 
I^atni^e  is  fntt  of  ^r6oe^iyidB  wMeh  ^r^it^M-tibotts. 
Let  ^A^iakO  a^short  (Qfu«  tb  open  oui^  Bud  ibto  a 
flower'^^^Tii^te  piokiii^  And  %itfoldiftg  Wftk  onr 
iatigers,  nO  tt^MJer  hoWoaarefVtlly'^fcyneV'wirt'l^jW 
ui»  nothing  bh4  tbe'wr^k  and  *\im  of  w^dt  iti%ht; 
hft^d  beeci  beiMitify  ahd  piei^feet  if  ohly^we'hiid  let 
it  go^throne^>'<l}od*a  processes  in  G^odlS -Way  and 
God^a  time.  Seb  wh^  a  tOund«-ftbbnh' way'^h« 
chUd  hits 'to^tMwel  b^foro^geVs  tlM^sti^thor 
wisdomof  k  inittiY  wliiit  a  round-^d^ntwhy'the 
fruit  has  eomo  to  be  rtp«  and  VneUieW^^-passin? 
th  tough  bu<dl,'fitidi  liaM  aci^ty,  imd  hanging  ^r 
many  ^  dft]r<  tipbn*  tibe^  wall  nplMirontiy  yei  and 
ripe  bnt  vmMtf  iMWd  iad  unfit  -f&t  tls^.  Winds 
and  smt'^d  Hime  mellow  it  «t  Itot;  by  <j)e  pro- 
cesses of  Gk>d.  ' 

And  so  God  is  oontinnally  tedding^  fiifr  people  by 
what  may  seem  to  them  long  ways  round;  hot 
they  aw  *v«i<  Witb  <(he  view  of  bringing  them  nwrt 
safely,  most  surely,  and  most  quickly  too,  Eorae, 

'•  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thon 
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shalb  knovr  hereafter,"  ia  the  voice  ivhich  wa  are 
now  often  called  upon  to  hear,  and  to  act  upon  in 
simple  belief. 

God  leada  us  in  ways  which  we  kzM>w  nofc  of, 
but  He  knows  all  about  them ;  and  if  only  we  be 
sure  that  He  is  leading  us  by  the  hai^d,  wo  n^ay 
be  sure  th^t  there  can  be  no  mistake.  He  knows 
where  He  is.  taking  us  tp.  He,  who  has  made  our 
home,  knows  where  it  is,  and  the  best  way  to  it; 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  kfnowing  the. 
path,  if  He  does.  We  are  often  presucfiptuaus  in 
^^nting  to  know  too  na.uch,  just  as  on,  the  other 
hand  we  are  often  slothful  in  caring  only,  to  know 
too  little ;  but  God  will  not  give  an  account  of  His 
matters;  very  often  all  He  will  say  to  m  js:  "  That 
is  the  road  I  have  appointed  for  thee,  day  by  day 
travel  patiently  thereon." 

Whpn  w^  seem  to  be  set  providentiflklly  upon  a 
path  which  we  cannot  understand,  let  ns  believe 
that  it  has  a  blessed  ending,  and  that  the  God 
who  has  set  us  on  it  knows  all  ;the  circiunstanoes 
of  the  way.  The  child  need  not  understand  all 
about  the  road  he  is  travelling  if  his  father  does; 
we  need  not  know  all  about  this  dispensation  and 
t^iat*  if  o^r  Father  does.  If  we  can  fall  lt>aok  on  a 
real  knowledge  of  what  God  is,  and  of  our  con- 
nection with  .Him»  we  shall  not  be  oonfoipided  by 
any  intriosMCues  of  our  road.  ■ 

When  the  time  comes  for  a  Ghxilitiai^  to  die, 
and  he  look?  bapk  upon  the  experiences  oCpei^iaps 
a  loag  and  chequered  life,  he  will  say :  "He hsi^ 
led  me  forth  by  the  right  way,  that  I  ipigh^  oome 
to  &  city  of  habitation"  (Ps.  cvii.  7).  Perhaps  in 
eternity  we  shall  see  whither  our  pwn  short  cuts 
would  have  Jed  ns — ^how  aome  of  tlieiB  terminated 
suddenly  in  the  precipice  or  morasai  >h<iw  others 
would  ha^e  fixed  ovrieet  in  miry  olay  or  out  them 
with  pointed. stones s  how  others,  had  dwfriling  by 
their  road  r  side  enemies  able  eitiher  i|«  ^oxie:  or 
force  us.  on  to  ruin.  Then  we  shMl.s^  thatithe 
same  Qod  led  us  tiuit  led  th^  Israelites  of  old, 
and  with  the  same  consideration  «nd  ^are.  *'  And 
it  oame  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  hsA  let  the  people 
go,  that  Q<Ki  led  them  not  tfajroogh  lihe  way  of  the 
Isjid  of  the  Philistines*  although  thai  wsfl  near ; 
for  God^saidt  Lest  perad  venture  the:  people  repent 
when  th^y  see  war,  and  they  vetiurn  to. Egypt 
But  God  lod  the  people  about».throj9^  the  way  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  Bed  Sea"  (Sxod*  xHL  17>  18). 

That  was  a  long  way  round  appointed  in  n^rcyi 
bat  there  !9^b^  another,. lasting  for  forty  yearsi 
which  the  Israelites  brougbt  upon  themseLves  in 
judgments  JJet  us  hewara.of  bringipug  upon  our- 
selves these  "  long  ways  round" — fuU  of  sorrow, 
even  thoi^  manuft  be  given  tons  to  scistaia  oar 
life.  ., 

And  now  as  tp  God*S/ dealiiigwith  ua  in  oar 


acquisition  of  character  and  being  made  holy:  Ik 
there  a  long  way  round  in  the^e  P  Yery  ofiten-^so 
often  as  to  warrant  our  snoring  gmteroMy  there 
is.  Characters  are  formed  as  &uits  are  devebped 
and  ripened-*-by  processes* 

1^0  doubt  there  are  times  when  sOmei  great 
sorrow,  or  some  extraordina^.ciroamstaAGes  ihto 
which  a  man  is  thrown^  seeift  to  form  his  character 
at  once;  at  leasts  to  form  it  in  some  pomts  whioh^ 
under  ordinary  circumstanoeSk  nught  hatefiaken' 
a  long  time.  But  these  bscq  exo^tioDAl  cases ;  in 
a  general  way,  it  is  by  many,  long  wf^rs  round  that 
character  is  formed^  The  patient  msA  has  had  to 
bear  many  a  long  day's  trial;  the  hnmUe  man  has 
liad  to  pass  through  many  a  humiliation;  the 
heavenly^minded  has  had  to  go  through  many 
eardi-weonings;  the  faithful  man  has  had  to  grop« 
in  darkness  for  many  days»  when  neither  sun  nor 
moon,  nor  stars  appeared  Shorti  oots  mdght  have 
made  surface  chwracters^  .but  the  long  way  round 
ha^  brought  to  heaven  mem  fitted  for  etemuty. 

Bearing  this  in  mindi  we  may  be.  very  hopeful 
for  ourselves,  very  hopeful  for  and  patient  with 
others,  We  are  not  deserted  of.  the  Spirit  of  God 
because  we  are  not  slaying  every  enemyataatroke. 
The  walla  .of  Jericho  were  compassed  on^  a  day ! 
for  BIS.  days,  and  on  the.  sev^enth  day«  fieveii  times; 
theui  and  not  till  then*  was  the  long  bkttt  with  the 
horn  to  be  given ;  ^ot  till  ihen.  were  iUe  people 
allowed  to  shout ;  but  the  long  way  ronnd  was  tiie 
shortest  way  in  the  end*  lor  then  the.^all  fell' 
down  flat,  so  that  the  people  went  np^into  tiie-  eity, 
every  man  straight  before  him,  and  they  took  the 
city  (Josh.  vL  20> 

We  are  very  apt  to  despond  abont  om^ves  or 
others,  if  we  do  not  aoe  quiok  progress;  hut  even. 
failures  may  be  round-abontr  waya  to saooeas,  and: 
thou^  real  in  tbemeelves*  be  only  apparent  as 
reigards  the  great-result  We  eftan  riae  froin  our 
failures  fiur  stronger  than  we  were  befi>ra(  and 
they  hare^done  for  ue  what  no  preoept-oouid  h»^e 
aooomplished. 

Let  this  teaoh  us  patienoe.with  others^- and  with 
ourselves  too.  God  is  patient  with  us$  then>  let  ns 
be  patient  with  omrselyeSTr^ot  tolerant  of  evil, 
but  patient  and  hc^fol  in  our  oonfliel}  with  it 

£  vexywhere  we  turn  we  are  met  witih  mystery— 
with  the  n^itoown;  eve^ty  di^  we.see^tfaatjit  is 
npt  safe  always  to  judge  by  the  ae^agof:  the  eye, 
and  the  hearing  of,  the  ear^  Let  theOne  who  has  > 
made  our  home  for  us,  eternal  in  the^  heavens,  he 
the  One  to  .guide  ue  thither  hew  He  wdlL:  It  is 
not  for  us  to  know  the  times,  oi^  seasons*  or>patfa8» 
which  the  Father  keeps  in  His  own  power.  Let 
us  pnt  our  hand  huulily  but  coafidiit^  in  His, 
assured  that  if  He  lead  us  to,  even  "The  h>ngost 
way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home." 
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"ONE  OF  THE  LUCKIEST   FELLOWS  IN   THE  WORLD." 

A   STOJiT  FOR  BOYS.      IN    TWO  PAUTS. 


PAET  n. 

JTTT  commiseratien  and  sympathy  would 
not  help  George;  and  he  went  homo 
that  day  with  lingering  steps  asd  a 
heavy  heart,  for  he  knew  Kate  would 
be  looking  for  his  coming-,  and  eager  to 
have  her  hopes  confirmed.  As  he  turned  the  corner 
of  the  street,  he  caught  sig^ht  of  her  fair  young 
face,  as  she  stood  by  the  gate  of  their  humble  resi- 
dence, waiting.  Seeing  his  rueful  countenance,  she 
i*an  towards  him,  and  guessing  in  a  moment  the 
secret  of  his  grief,  she  put  her  arm  through  his 
lovingly,  and  they  walked  back  to  the  house  together 
in  silence.  Then,  when  she  had  him  all  to  herself 
in  the  hall,  she  put  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him.  "Never  mind,  George,  you'll  win  it 
yet !  ••  she  said. 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall!"  answered  George, 
looking  and  feeling  very  despondent  indeed. 

"Why  should  you  say  that,  George?  I  never 
heard  you  talk  so  dismally  before.'' 

"  I  don't  think  there's  the  least  chance  for  me  as 
long  as  Fisher  is  at  the  schooL" 

"Why  not,  pray?" 

"  He  is  such  a  lucky  fellow;  he  seems  to  take  eveiT" 
prize  without  the  least  trouble  or  work.  There's  no 
use  in  one  killing  oneself  for  nothipg.  1*11  never  be 
able  to  take  any  prize  from  him,  though  he  doesn't 
study  half  as  hard  as  I  do." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  George  !" 

"  He  says  he  doesn't ;  at  least,  you  can  see  by  the 
way  he  talks  of  his  studies  that  he  takes  things 
pretty  easy,"  answered  George. 

Kate  was  teo  fond  of  her  brother  to  be  angry  with 
him  J  but  she  felt  very  much  grieved,  and  dreadfully 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  half-year's  work, 
and  George  could  not  avoid  seeing  in  her  face  that 
this  was  so.  But  when  his  nncle  came  in,  a?cd  saw 
how  matters  stood,  he  tried  to  cheer  the  young 
people  up. 

"You  are  much  too  anxious  to  make  money, 
George  f"  said  Xr.  Bovington,  in  his  kind  genial 
way,  putting  his  hand  affectionately  upon  George's 
shoulder,  and  looking  down  at  him  with  a  smile  of 
sympathy  and  affectionate  pride.  "  If  you  had  only 
half  the  confidence  that  young  Fisher  has,  I  believe 
you'd  be  a  fair  match  for  the  old  Doctor  himself," 
and  at  this  allusion  to  the  head-master,  whose  attain- 
ments were  justly  celebrated,  George  smiled  in  spito 
of  himself. 

"  It  isn't  because  Fisher  has  won  the  scholarship, 
uncle,  but  because  all  my  work  seems  thrown  away," 
said  George,  looking  up  at  Mr.  Bevington  very 
gravely.  "  Fisher  deserves  his  luck,  and  I  must  be 
content  with  my  stupidity." 


I  "  No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  don't  talk  in  that  foo&L 
I  fashion.  The  moment  I  hear  peopk  talking  of  >.i 
;  in  such  things,  I  begin  to  think  they  are  only  lea.-^- 
:  ing  the  alphabet  of  life.  You  don't  supp-ae,  Geor: 
•  that  all  these  things  happen  by  chance,  do  you?" 
I  "  No,  not  exactly  that.  I  suppose  if  Fisher  vfi^i: 
\  clever  enough,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  win  eo  caiy 
'  prizes,"  replied  George;  anxious  to  deal  justly  by  Li 
j  companion's  merits. 

1  "  And  the  very  worst  mistake  that  Fi^er  or  arr 
I  other  bs>y  ever  made  was  to  suppose  that  he  iJ 
!  what  is  called  '  lucky.'  The  true  secret  of  all  k«  « 
I  is  industry,  and  depend  upon  it,  thai  will  come  to:-. 
I  front  at  last." 

j  "  But  some  fellows  are  naturally  qui(±er  tin 
;  others,  unde,  you  know.'* 

"  I  know  that,  George.  There  will  always  be  st.. 
differences.  But  bear  this  in  mind,  •  Etltt  g  - 
gift  is  from  above/  and  God,  who  gives,  will  do »:: 
us,  who  receive  at  His  hands,  just  what  He  Itc'^t'  i^ 
best.  Our  duty  is  to  work,  as  in  His  sight,  and  kar 
the  success  or  the  failure  with  Him." 

George  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  tt^ 
tion,  although  it  aroused  his  interest. 

"  But,  uncle,  fellows  must  feel  nervous  and  snti-r: 
at  least,  I  know  I  do— dreadfully !" 

"  I  am  sure  you  do,  George,  and  perhaps  that  z:j 
be  the  cause  of  your  failure  sometimes." 

"  I  felt  this  exam,  as  if  cverytiiiing  I  had  ^■^ 
learned  had  gone  dean  out  of  my  mind;  myTsrt? 
must  have  been  disgraceful." 

"  You  were  too  anxious  about  the  leamlts,  my  ^-"^ 
Yon  must  learn  to  leave  them  with  Him,"  ani  S' 
Bevington  glanced  upward ;  "and  if  your  Fat i?:- 
heaven  meaais  you  for  other  work.  He  will  witht  •>- 
from  you  what  most  you  desir©  now,  in  ord»/r  *l  • 
He  may  show  you  hereafter  that  Hia  way  is  - 
best." 

There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  cf  ^■' 
Bevington's  voice  and  manner  that  made  fr'-'^ 
remember  a  story  he  had  once  heard  of  his  vx.*-'  • 
early  life;  how  the  brave-hearted  Christian miu:^' 
had  relinquished  l:i3  ambitions  for  himself,  thit  -' 
might  fulfil  the  charge  of  rearing  and  edi'-catin: * 
two  orphan  children  left  him  by  his  sister  wbec  ^- 
died. 

"  I  am  sure  uncle  is  right,  George,"  said  Ki* 
putting  her  arm   about  her  brother's  neei;  "^ 
he's  never  wrong  in  anything  he  says,  I  believe. 
])fr.  Bevington  smiled. 

"ThenrI  must  bo  lucky,  Kate,"  he  stdl  "in  ^" 
of  all  I  have  said  to  the  contrary." 

Nothing  short  of  a  warm  embrace  and  a  ^^ 
kiss  would  be  sufficient  punishment  for  such  vj- 
irony,  and  Kate  administered  her  correcdoa  ^ 
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snch  zeal  and  energy,  that  Mr.  Bevington  had  to  take 
refuge  in  his  Btiidy,  laughingly  declaring  himself 
penitent. 

And  80  George  bore  his  defeat,  trying  bravely  to 
continue  the  same  industry  in  his  studies  as  he  had 
always  done,  and  endeavouring  to  drive  the  thought 
of  lack  from  his  mind  as  something  unworthy  of  his 
better  knowledge.  Terms  rolled  by,  and  holidays 
after  holidays  became  realities,  and  then  passed 
into  pleasant  memories,  and  still  Fisher  seemed  to 
have  the  old  power  of  holding  the  first  place  in 
the  school  against  all  comers.  Latterly  no  one  had 
attempted  to  question  his  success  in  the  final  ex- 
amination that  would  determine  his  right  to  go  to 
the  university;  indeed,  it^-ould  have  been  considered 
presumption  upon  any  one's  part  to  contest  it  with 
him  now.  Ho  knew  his  own  chance  of  success  to  be 
good,  and  he  made  little  or  no  effort  to  prepare  for 
the  forthcoming  examination.  Some  time  before  the 
day  appointed,  George  Belford  went  up  to  him,  and 
said, "  Ned,  I'm  going  in  for  this  examination,  and  you 
won't  mind  my  telling  you  that  I've  worked  hard. 
Uade  thought  it  would  be  only  right  to  mention  so 
much  to  you." 

"All  right,  old  fellow,**  answered  Ned,  good- 
humouredly,  "you  always  have  worked  hard,  you 
know." 

The  boys  pitied  poor  George  .Belford,  in  his  anxiety 
to  succeed,  but  no  boy  in  the  school  had  the  least 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  *'  Belford  hasn't  the  ghost  of 
a  chance,"  was  all  that  Bob  Firmin  said,  but  it  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  the  entire  school.  The  minis- 
ter's household  was  full  of  anxiety  as  the  days  of  the 
contest  drew  near,  and  Kate,  no  longer  certain  of  her 
brother's  victory,  but  hoping  in  her  heart  that  the 
prize  would  be  won  at  last,  watched  George  anxiously 
from  day  to  day,  as  he  worked  on  perseveringly  at 
his  books.  Two  days  before  the  examination  began, 
he  came  into  the  parlour,  and  flinging  himself  down 
wearily  on  the  sofa,  said,  "  I  shall  not  look  at  a  book 
again  until  it's  aU  over !" 

"  George !  why  not  ?"  inquired  Kate,  in  alarm. 

"Because  I  have  done  my  very  best,  and,  come 
-what  may,  I  am  not  afraid." 

Kate  was  speechless,  but  thankful  and  glad. 

Four  days  afterwards  the  successful  candidate  was 
proclaimed  before  the  whole  school.  The  old  Doctor 
made  a  little  speech,  and  then  told  the  breathless 
scholars  that  the  fortunate  winner  of  the  scholarship^ 


was  George  Belford.  For  a  moment  or  so  the  boys 
seemed  stunned;  and  then  there  rose  such  a  ringing 
cheer  as  had  not  been  heard  within  the  walls  for 
many  years.  Pale  and  trembling,  Ned  Fisher  came 
over  to  where  George  sat,  and  took  his  hand. 

"TU  not  listen  to  any  more  flatted  about  my 
being  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world,  George; 
you've  beaten  me,  and  I  honour  you  for  it,  and,  more 
than  that,  you  have  taught  me  a  valuable  lesson. 
Depend  upon  it,  there's  no  such  thing  as  luck,  and  I 
didn't  work  for  this  as  I  should  have  done." 

George  endeavoured  to  say  a  word  in  reply,  but 
his  head  swam,  and  his  tongue  faltered.  "  Hold  him 
up,  Firmin !"  exclaimed  Ned,  catching  at  the  falling 
lad;  for  George,  overcome  by  the  new  joy,  had 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  his  friends.  C.  H. 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  STRANGEBURGH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  GOLDBAGS  AND  THE  PENTURBYS,"    "  CAPTAIN   BURSTWHISTLE'S  TROUBLE,"  ETC. 


INTRODTJCTION. 

fHEEE  is  not  a  prettier  place  among 
all  the  picturesque  country  towns  of 
England  than  Strangeburgh.  There 
you  have  the  fascination  of  a  moderately 
respectable  antiquity  —  old-fashioned 
Elizabethan  houses  —  blazoned  and 
carved  with  strange  figures,  that  hung 
cumbrous  and  crooked  orer  the  footpath  of  the 
High  Street.  There,  too,  you  have  houses  dotted 
all  over  the  town  at  varying  and  agreeable  eleva- 
tions, and  yet  no  steep  hills,  but  only  gentlo  slopes, 
up  which  the  horses  familiar  with  the  town  trot 
with  unabated  speed.  There,  too,  you  may  have 
pleasant  country  walks,  now  through  leafy  lanes, 
now  through  whole  acres  of  hop-fields,  and  now 
through  shady  dells  riven  by  softly-murmuring 
streams. 

And  all  these  you  may  have  without  foregoing 
the  grosser  conveniences  of  life ;  for  you  had  a 
couple  of  posts  a  day,  the  London  papers  at  your 
breakfast,  not  to  speak  of  those  weekly  oracles — 
the  Strangeburgh  Mercury  and  the  Strangeburgh 
Gazette.  And  then,  talk  of  shops,  where  would 
you  meet  with  a  better- supplied,  more  commo- 
dious, or  more  richly  ornamented  shop  than  Mr. 
IiOvesweet*s,  the  grocer's,  in  the  High  Street,  where 
two  solemn-looking,  life-sized  mandarins— real 
China  men  too— gravely  bowed  their  perpetual 
acknowledgments  with  the  most  indiscriminate 
good  nature  to  the  passers-by.  No  wonder  that 
the  enterprising  Mr.  Lovesweet  sent  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Strangeburgh  periodical  neatly-folded 
circulars,  delivered  at  your  door  with  a  rat-tat, 
disappointingly  like  a  postman's,  inquiring  in 
tones  of  mifeigned  surprise,  and  almost  honest 


indignation,  "  Why  go  to  London,  when  you  can 
have  Lovesweet's  finest  Pekoe  for  2s.  8d.,  and 
Lovesweet's  direct  from  Shanghai,  per  Blazing 
Bloomer,  for  3s.  4d.?" 

So  you  see  that  Strangeburgh  was  a  very 
fortunate  little  town,  and  indeed  none  could  say 
that  it  was  not  a  very  thriving  place — "a  town 
of  rising  importance,"  solemnly  remarked  old  Mr. 
Prosy,  a  highly-respectable  member  of  the  ancient 
township.  Of  course  I  am  only  giving  you  the 
opinion  of  the  residents— the  nobility,  clergy, 
gentry,  and  tradespeople  of  the  little  borough.  To 
us,  in  all  probability,  Strangeburgh  would  havo 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  very  ordinary 
provincial  town,  dull  enough  on  most  days,  and 
only  unpleasantly  and  unnecessarily  busy  every 
Thursday— the  market-day  of  the  surrounding 
district.  I  confess,  however,  to  have  a  lurking 
prejudice  in  favour  of  Sti^angeburgh.  Associations 
have  more  to  do  with  our  likes  and  dislikes  than 
mere  scenery,  and  there  are  several  of  my  friends 
who  are  settled  in  Strangeburgh,  and  I  have 
spent  not  a  few  happy  hours  in  their  company. 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  introduce  you  to  a  few  of 
them,  and  find  that  you,  too,  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  dingy  little  borough. 


CHAPTEB  I.-THE  FASSOK. 

The  parish  church  clock  had  chimed  through 
four  quarters,  and  had  then  solemnly  announced 
eleven  o'clock.  It  was  a  majestic  but  somewhat 
grim-looking  edifice,  that  old  parish  church.  The 
good  people  of  Strangeburgh  exhibited  it  as  one 
of  their  many  show-places,  and  claimed  for  it  an 
antiquity  far  greater  than  the  archseologists  would 
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sanotion.  I  am  by  no  means  certain  whether  the 
simple  folk  of  Strangeburgh,  who  rested  their 
belief  on  the  tradition  of  their  forefathers,  were 
one  whit  more  credulons  than  the  astute  literati 
of  the  ArchsBological  and  Falseontological  Associa- 
tion, who  rested  their  assertions  on  the  carve  of 
a  gargoyle^  or  the  angle  of  a  tile,  or  the  quality  of 
a  piece  of  mug ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the 
verdict  of  all,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  agreed 
to  give  'the  sacred  edifice  a  very  respectable 
antiquity.  The  interior  formed  another  subject  of 
contest;  while  some  affirmed  that  it  was  a  very 
comfortable  and  presentable  place  of  worship, 
others  asserted  that  it  presented  tokens  of  the 
most  atrocious  Vandalism — ^that  it  was  utterly 
inconceivable  that  people  in  this  enlightened 
nineteenth  century  (by  the  way,  why  do  we  call 
this  an  enlightened  century?  and  would  we  not 
be  wiser  to  leave  our  descendants  the  opportunity 
of  the  compliment?)  should  perpetrate  such  a 
violation  of  good  taste  as  to  block  up  the  nave 
with  pews.  The  church  had  been  fitted  up  with 
modem  oak  pews  some  ten  years  before  the  date 
of  our  story. 

I  never  meddled  with  these  disputes ;  to  me  the 
church  was  a  well-furnished  and  airy  (draughty, 
perhaps)  structure,  in  which  it  was  perfectly 
possible  for  devout  people  to  worship  God. 

Hard  by  the  church  stood  one  of  those  small, 
picturesque  buildings,  bearing  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  the  Ecclesiastics^  Commissioners  about 
it ;  very  solidly  built,  very  neatly  designed,  but— 
as  that  august  body  might  not  have  been  aware 
— a  cramped,  inconveniently  arranged  abode,  very 
suitable  for  the  young  clergyman  with  one  child, 
but  would  have  been  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
requurements  of  the  numberless  little  heads  that 
crowd  at  the  windows  of  some  vicarages. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  eleven,  and  a  lonely 
light  was  burning  in  the  vicarage  study  window. 
Seated  at  his  table  was  the  vicar,  painMly  poring 
over  disordered  sheets  of  paper ;  various  volumes, 
too,  lay  scattered  over  the  table.  The  hours  are 
passing  quickly  by,  and  soon  the  people  will  be 
trooping  down  the  aisles  and  looking  up  to  the 
minister.  These  friends  of  his,  in  their  journey 
will  come  to  him,  and  he  has  nothing  to  set  before 
them.  "The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not 
fed." 

None  but  the  minister  who  has  experienced  such 
a  feeling  can  tell  its  poignancy;  the  feelings  of 


utter  iAaptitude  to  the  inevitable  duty,  when  the 
householder  goes  to  his  treasury,  and  the  things 
old  look  £BMied  and  tawdry,  and  the  things  new  are 
not.  No  wonder  then  that  the  vicar,  as  he  viewed 
the  accumulated  mass  ot  preparation  with  despond* 
ing  disappointment,  looked  weary  and  anxious. 

"  Nothing  ready,"  he  murmured,  as  he  rose  from 
the  table  and  crossed  over  to  the  fireplace.  "0 
my  GrodI  Help — ^help!  Illumine  my  heart  and 
understanding ! "  he  cried,  as  he  leaned  over  the 
mantelpiece.  *'It's  incomprehensible,"  he  solilo- 
quised, ''that  a  man  entrusted  with  the  most 
solemn  trust— the  duty  of  proclaiming  to  men 
their  immortal  destiny  and  their  most  splendid 
prospects,  should  yet  be  staggered  for  want  of 
something  to  say.  'Take  no  thought  how  or 
what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  yon  in 
that  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.'  I  dare  not  tni5i 
to  that ;  it  was  not  given  to  me,  but  for  the  special 
occasion  of  a  formal  trial  for  religion's  sake,  and 
wonderfully  was  it  made  good  in  the  clear  and 
glowing  utterances  of  the  Gralilean  fishermen;  but 
I  dare  not  take  it  to  myself;  it  would  be  offering 
to  my  Grod  what  cost  me  nothing." 

God's  providence  often  supplies  our  wants 
at  the  moment  of  our  last  extremity.  Jnst  at 
this  moment  the  vicarage  bell  was  rung,  and 
a  childish  voice  inquired  for  the  vicar.  3Ir. 
Thornton  stepped  into  the  hall,  and  found  there 
a  miserably-clad,  elf-like-looking  creature;  rich 
clusters  of  golden  hair  hung  in  cloudy  abundance 
over  her  pale,  precocious  face;  her  bright  eyes 
had  a  nervous,  restless  motion,  but  yet  they  fixed 
upon  the  clergyman's  face  with  the  look  which 
would  take  no  denial  Her  papa  was  ill— dying; 
would  he  come  and  see  him  ?  He  was  stopping  at 
Rumble's  Houses. 

It  is  a  difficult  point  to  determine  at  times 
whether  a  man  is  angry  or  not,  and  even  a  clergy- 
man 18  angry  at  times ;  but  really,  knowing  the 
gentleman  most  intimately,  I  could  not  undertake 
to  say  whether  Mr.  Thornton  was  even  put  oat 
at  the  interruption;  he  was  behindhand  with  hii 
sermon ;  he  had  been  much  worried  all  day ;  hii 
morning  had  been  frittered  away  in  signing  Y^' 
sion  papers  for  a  perfect  stream  of  military  and 
naval  men,  and  military  and  naval  men's  widoffs 
and  sisters  and  cousins;  his  aflemoon  had  been 
broken  into  by  a  number  of  sick  visits;  and  in 
the  evening  he  had  been  vainly  endeavoaring  to 
recover  the  golden  morning  hours;  to  be  inter- 
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rapted  again,  to  have  to  take  a  half-mile  walk, 
and  then  to  return  to  his  nnfinished  and  disordered 
sermon — well,  if  it  was  not  enough  to  put  a  man 
out,  it  was  an  ample  excuse  for  getting  wrathM. 
But  the  vicar  did  not  grow  wrathful,  nor  do  I 
believe  did  he  feel  so :  there  was  a  kind  of  lurking 
satisfaction  that  he  had  been  once  more  inter- 
rupted. When  we  have  long  attempted  some- 
thing unsuccessfully,  we  sometimes  welcome  any 
circumstance  which  gives  us  the  opportunity  of 
oeasing,  or  at  least  relaxing  our  efforts. 

"Has  your  father  been  long  in  Strange- 
burghP" 

'*He  only  came  yesterday,"  replied  the  little 
maid,  as  she  hasted  along  at  Mr.  Thornton's  side. 

"  What's  your  father's  name  P" 

*'  I  was  told  you  would  not  know  who  we  were, 
but  it's  Mr.  Richard,"  said  the  child. 

Mr.  Thornton  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  looked 
his  companion  steadily  in  the  face  for  a  few 
moments.  A  doubt  had  crossed  his  mind:  was 
this  only  a  preconcerted  plan  to  get  him  into  an 
ill-conducted  neighbourhood,  and  rob  himP  In 
the  rambling  chambers  of  the  old-fashioned  build- 
ing now  called  Rumble's  Houses  such  a  scheme 
could  be  readily  carried  out ;  or  were  they  only 
tempting  him  from  home  that  they  might  rob 
his  house?  Something  in  his  little  comrade's 
face  reassured  him,  and  he  continued  his  walk, 
thinking  to  himself, ''  I  might  as  well  have  left  my 
watch  at  home."  And  then  there  rose,  like  an 
angel's  whisper  to  his  heart,  "  There  shall  no  evil 
happen  to  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come 
nigh  thy  dwelling." 

They  soon  reached  Rumble's  Houses,  which 
originally  had  been  a  sort  of  college;  but  the 
college  had  moved  away,  and  an  enterprising 
builder  named  Rumble  had  converted  the  college 
buildings  into  clumsy  residences  for  the  poor. 
The  ancient  college  was  built  of  quaint  red  brick. 
In  the  centre  of  the  frontage  was  a  large  two- 
leaved  doorway;  on  either  side  of  this  there 
stretched  the  houses,  which  were  originally  occu- 
pied by  some  officials  connected  with  the  founda- 
tion. Passing  under  the  doorway,  and  through 
the  width  of  the  officers'  residences,  you  found 
yourself  in  a  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  what  are 
now  moderately  untidy,  uncomfortable,  tumble- 
down-looking houses.  Once  the  open  quadrangle 
was  covered  with  soft,  bright,  well-kept  grass, 
which  sparkled  radiantly  beneath  the  blue  sky 


and  the  balmy  air;  and  jealously,  too,  did  the 
porter  watch  lest  any  rude,  invading  feet  should 
tread  down  the  treasured  turf.  But  now  the  blue 
sky  WM  only  seen  now  and  then  when  a  brisk 
wind  blew  a  rent  in  the  dull  atmosphere  of  smoke 
which  settled  there;  now,  too,  the  sacred  enclosure, 
so  jealously  guarded,  was  trampled  down  by  every 
possible  specimen  of  squalid  infancy,  and  the 
bright,  soft,  mown  grass  had  long  since  disappeared 
beneath  the  unwearied  pacing  of  the  myriad  little 
feet,  which  had  learnt  lessons  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, and  had  been  taught  lessons  of  crime  within 
those  venerable  walls. 

Had  not  the  vicar  been  very  well  acquainted 
vrith  the  ins  and  outs,  the  stray  turnings  and 
sharp  staircases  of  the  old  house,  he  would  have 
lost  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  rooms  and  passages; 
but  as  it  was,  after  a  good  deal  of  stumbling  and 
tumbling,  he  found  himself  in  the  doorway  of  one 
of  the  upper  rooms.  The  room  was  beneath  the 
roof,  and  the  ceiling  sloped  down  towards  the 
square  little  window  through  which  the  mini- 
mum of  light  forced  its  way,  after  having  suffered 
considerably  in  its  efforts  to  pierce  the  murky 
atmosphere,  the  leaden  gloom  which  always  rested 
on  Rumble's  Houses.  When  I  say  that  a  small 
quantity  of  light  made  its  way  into  the  room,  I 
must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  daytime. 
When  Mr.  Thornton  stood  in  the  doorway  he  saw 
a  crazily-furnished  room,  dimly  pervaded  by  the 
feeble  light  of  a  dip  candle.  Alongside,  or  rather 
just  underneath  the  window  was  a  low,  rickety 
bedstead,  covered  with  a  scant  allowance  of  blanket 
and  quilt.  Vainly  hoping  to  get  warmth  jfrom  the 
threadbare  coverings,  was  the  attenuated  figure  of 
a  man — a  young  man,  with  soft  brown  hair  cluster- 
ing over  a  pallid,  careworn  face ;  anxiously  watch- 
ing beside  him,  leaning  over  him  with  careful 
fondness,  was  another  young  face — the  worn  and 
woe-begone  face  of  his  wife.  In  a  distant  comer 
of  the  room,  quiet  and  sorrowful,  sat  two  little 
children,  with  wonder  and  fear  speaking  from  their 
wistful-looking  faces. 

The  sound  of  Mr.  Thornton's  footsteps  roused 
the  wife  from  her  absorbing  care.  Turning,  she 
saw  a  kind  face,  and  sympathising  eyes. 

**I11P"  he  said ;  "what  is  it?" 

"  Nothing  but  exhaustion ;  utterly  broken  down 
with  overwork." 

"  Have  you  seen  a  doctor  ?  "  ' 

**  No,  sir^— no ;  we  only  came  in  yesterday.    My 
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husband  was  hoping  to  hear  of  some  situation  as 
clerk,  but " 

"  I  see,*'  said  Mr.  Thornton,  interrupting  her ; 
**bnt  wo  must  have  a  doctor  first.  Here,  little 
woman,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  guide,  "  you  know 
the  High  Street?  Well,  on  the  left-hand  side, 
about  half-way  up,  is  Dr.  Oliver's.  You  can't  vols- 
take  the  house— it  stands  between  two  shops,  and 
has  a  brass  plate  on  the  door.  Ask  him  to  come 
down  here;  tell  him  he  will  find  the  clergyman 
here.'' 

Just  at  this  moment  the  wearied  man  on  the 
bed.  moaned  out,  "  A  lawyer— a  lawyer." 

Mr.  Thornton  looked  inquiringly  at  the  sick 
man's  wife. 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  she  said,  "  he  has  been  saying  that 
all  day  long.  He  feels  so  ill,  he  says  he  will  die ; 
and  he  has  a  little  money,  about  £30  a  year,  of  his 
own ;  but  if  he  does  not  make  a  will  it  goes  to  his 
sister  or  cousin,  and  he  wants  a  lawyer  to  make  a 
will  and  secure  it  for  us;  but  what  can  we  doP 
No  lawyer  will  come  without " 

"  Oh  yes,  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Thornton.  **  It  will 
be  much  the  best  to  relieve  his  mind  of  this  anxiety. 
Look  here,  little  woman,  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  High  Street,  not  quite  half-way  up,  there  is 
a  large  white  house,  with  a  broad  oak-painted 
door  and  a  queer  brass  knocker.  Call  there,  and 
ask  the  lawyer  to  come.  Don't  tell  him  that  I  am 
here,  or  that  Dr.  Oliver  will  be  here ;  he  is  some- 
what eccentric,"  he  added  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. 

OS  the  little  maiden  trotted  with  nimble  feet, 
and  Mr.  Thornton  took  a  seat  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  man. 


CHAPTEB  II.— THE  DOCTOB. 

Weabily  up  the  High  Street,  one  dark  December 
night,  trotted  the  worn-out  steed  of  Dr.  Oliver, 
The  poor  tired-out  beast  dragged  after  it  one  of 
those  indescribable  vehicles — a  doctor's  gig.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  medical  character  of  the 
turn-out — the  lob-sided  sit  of  the  springs,  the 
depressed  iron  footstep,  and  the  horse  lank  and 
lithe  as  a  doctor's  horse  should  be. 

The  clock  of  the  town  hall  spoke  its  iron-throated 
utterance  of  the  passing  hour  as  the  doctor's  trap 
trundled  up  to  his  own  door. 

**  Eleven,"  muttered  the  doctor,  as  he  alighted. 
**  Sixteen  hours  is  a  pretty  heavy  pull,  aint  it,  old 
boy  ?"  said  he,  addressing  the  horse,  as  he  passed 


his  hand  rapidly  and  fondly  over  its  shaggy  damp 
coat. 

A  boy  made  his  appearance  with  a  lantern,  aod 
led  the  horse  and  vehicle  round  to  the  stable, 
having  first  received  strict  injunctions  from  the 
doctor  respecting  the  comfort  and  feeding  of  the 
horse. 

''The  merciful  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself,  as  he  fumbled 
in  his  pocket  for  his  latch-key.  *'My  own  im- 
pression is  that  the  man  who  does  not  regard  the 
poor  creature's  life  is  the  beast,"  he  added,  as  he 
entered  the  hall  and  shut  the  door.  "  The  door 
was  shut,"  he  murmured,  as  the  sound  of  the 
bang  died  away  in  the  passages  and  lobbies:  "may 
I  never  be  shat  out  of  the  heavenly  home."  He 
then  unrolled  his  muffler,  took  off  his  great-coat, 
and  as  he  hung  it  upon  the  peg  in  the  brightly- 
lighted  hall,  he  still  muttered  texts—  **  Cast  oflf  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  put  on  the  armour  o^' 
light." 

Then  he  entered  his  sitting-room — emphatically 
hi9-~not  the  surgery,  that  was  at  the  back,  but 
the  cosy  little  one-windowed  room  alongside  the 
hall  and  looking  into  the  High  Street.  He  turned 
up  the  gas,  and  cast  his  eyes  about  in  search  of 
something — ^his  slippers — ^put  away  very  care- 
fully by  his  over- tidy  housekeeper.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  be  compelled  to  stoop  dows 
and  fish  one's  slippers  from  beneath  a  cabinet— 
especially  when  you  are  oramped  and  cold  after  a 
long  drive  on  a  frosty  night.  Some  men  vent 
their  disapproval  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  very  emphatic  manner.  The  doctor 
only  expressed  his  feelings  by  two  or  three  very 
pardonable  grunts — involuntary,  I  believe— as  he 
at  last  brought  forth  his  slippers  from  the  recess 
in  which  the  anuoyingly  tidy  Mrs,  Biggs  had 
concealed  them.  I  mention^  as  I  wish  you  specially 
to  observe,  that  the  doctor  was  a  very  good-tem- 
pered man.  Nothing  exasperates  a  man  more  than 
these  little  bits  of  unnecessary  trouble,  which  the 
carelessness  or  thoughtlessness,  or  the  perverse 
and  overstrained  orderliness  of  others  occasioii& 
I  don't  call  that  man  a  good-tempered  man  who 
smiles  placidly  in  your  feoe  when  you  are  censuring 
his  behaviour  in  strong  terms ;  nor  do  I  call  thas 
man  good-tempered  who  finds  &ult  with  a  ripplo 
of  complacent  satisfaction  on  his  countenance. 
These  imperturbable  individuals  are  only  good' 
tempered  in  the  sense  that  strife  is  so  genial  to 
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them  tliat  they  rather  like  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  fault  -  finding :  their  natures  must  be 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  Indian  deity,  over 
whose  bedaubed  features  a  hideous  grin  is  sup- 
posed to  spread  when  a  human  being  is  immolated 
in  his  honour.  The  good-tempered  man  is  the 
man  who  can  put  up  with  little  irritating  incon- 
veniences at  home ;  who  can  join  his  wife  at  a  cold 
dinner  without  enlarging  upon  the  pleasures  of  a 
dinner  at  the  club ;  who  can  cheerfally  partake  of 
the  under- done  beef  or  the  cinder-done  cutlets  with- 
out declaring  that  he  **  never  saw  such  a  house  '* — 
that  he  can  "  never  get  a  decent  thing  in  it,"  and 
so  on,  till  the  patient  little  heart,  which  is  his, 
givos  way,  and  a  tear-stained  pillow  is  the  only 
sign  of  the  night-long  problem— how  to  mollify 
and  manage  the  irascible  spirits  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  parlour. 

When  Dr.  Oliver  regained  his  feet  his  ruddy 
face  glowed  with  the  exertion,  and  though  he 
looked  somewhat  jaded,  and  the  shade  of  solitude 
was  just  visible  on  his  face,  yet  you  would  have 
said  at  once,  "What  a  jolly,  good-tempered  face!*' 
A  round,  rosy  &ce,  with  very  few  time-marks — ^a 
little  thinning  of  the  hair,  and  the  spectacles 
which  always  shielded  his  merry  eyes,  were  the 
only  marks  of  age  about  him.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  these  you  would  have  set  him  down  for  five- 
and-twenty;  but  taking  these  into  account,  you 
would  probably  have  said  five-and-thirty.  Both 
your  estimates  would  have  been  wrong ;  the  first 
us  much  below  as  the  second  was  above  the  real 
fact. 

The  young  doctor  had  a  very  considerable  prac- 
tice— ^that  is,  as  considerable  as  could  be  expected, 
or  course  he  could  not  expect  to  disturb  the  serene 
orbits  of  those  two  well  and  long  established  prac- 
titioners, Drs.  Powderson  and  Cupwell ;  but  there 
were,  notwithstanding,  some  who  shook  their 
heads  significantly,  as  though  they  knew  something 
which  they  would  not  tell,  but  ended  the  prolonged 
gesture  by  saying,  that  a  young  genius  was  better 
than  an  old  fool. 

As  the  doctor  regained  his  feet  he  espied  what 
ho  had  not  noticed  before,  a  carefully-folded,  but 
somewhat  stout  missive  on  the  table. 

"Careless  to  send  money  in  that  way,"  he  ejacu- 
lated, as  he  unfolded  the  missive.  £6  10s.  in  gold 
rolled  upon  the  table  as  he  did  so.  "  With  Mrs. 
Jingfumble*8  compliments.  I  thought  so.  Poor 
old  lady !  She's  about  the  only  person  in  Strange- 


burgh  who  would  send  money  in  this  fashion. 
Well,  she's  a  good  old  dame,  fmd  I  think  I've  been 
enabled  to  do  her  a  little  good  this  year." 

While  the  doctor  was  holding  this  soliloquy,  he 
had  drawn  a  vellum-bound  book,  tall  and  narrow, 
from  the  bureau.  This  he  opened,  and  entered  ou 
the  credit  side  £6  IDs.  Then  he  made  some 
hierpglyphics  on  the  debit  side.  After  this,  he 
returned  to  the  bureau,  replaced  the  account  book, 
opened  two  little  drawers.  Into  one  of  these  ho 
deposited  five  sovereigns,  into  the  other  he  dropped 
the  sovereign  and  the  half.  As  the  coin  jingled  in 
its  fall,  he  murmured— "A  little  over  is  better 
than  a  little  under.  *  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy 
substance,  and  with  the  firstfruits  of  all  thine 
increase.'  And  truly,"  said  he,  as  he  locked  the 
bureau  and  returned  to  the  table,  "my  bams  are 
full— that  is,  I  mean  I've  got  as  many  patients  as 
I  can  manage.  And  to  think  that  I'm  the  harum- 
scarum  creature  that  came  here  fifteen  years  ago, 
with  no  friends  but  One !  I  remember  the  psalm 
that  Sunday  morning  as  I  sat  in  old  Powderson's 
pew,  feeling  somewhat  qualmy,  I  confess — '  Grant 
thee  thy  heart's  desire,  and  fulfil  all  thy  mind.' 
Well,  He  has  fulfilled  all  my  petitions ;   that  is, 

except Now   then,    Nolly,    none   of   that ! 

You  can't  expect  everything  all  at  once;  it  will 
come  in  good  time.  He  will  withhold  no  manner 
of  thing  that  is  good.  Poor  little  Rose !  it's  harder 
for  her,  shut  up  all  day  in  that  great  prison,  with 
her  horrid I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Noll  I" 

So  saying.  Dr.  Oliver  put  his  feet  into  his 
slippers,  sank  into  the  easy  chair,  stretched  his 
legs ;  then  he  mixed  for  himself  a  glass  of  hot 
water, — of  course  there  was  something  with  the 
water.  This  refreshing  beverage  he  sipped  with 
the  contented  smile  of  a  man  who  has  had  a  hard 
day's  work,  and  is  thoroughly  enjoying  his  rest. 

Presently  he  crossed  the  room,  and  took  an  old 
brown-coloured  volume  from  the  bookshelf;  he 
eyed  the  cover  fondly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
opened  it  i*everently,  while  the  good  -  humoured 
smile  toned  down  to  an  expression  of  cheerful 
solenmity  and  affectionate  attention. 

He  was  so  occupied  when  a  ring  was  heard  at 
the  door.  An  expression  of  weariness  stole  over 
his  face  as  he  rose  to  answer  the  ring. 

It  was  one  of  Dr.  Oliver's  customs  to  send  Mrs. 
Biggs  to  bed  at  half-past  ten.  "Mind«  Mrs. 
Biggs,"  he  used  to  say,  "  don't  sit  up  after  half- 
past  ten.    Just  leave  me  some  supper  and  a  good 
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fire,  and  let  me  majiage  for  myself  when  I  am  out 
later  than  the  half-hour.  Why  should  the  poor 
old  soul  be  kept  up^  when  I  positively  don't  wane 
herP" 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  show  this  considera- 
tion for  our  servants.  How  often  do  we  expect 
them  to  wait  up  for  us  hour  after  hour,  while  we 
are  amusing  ourselves  at  a  diimer-party  or  a  dance, 
and  then,  unreasonably  enough,  we  expect  them  to 
be  about  their  work  in  the  morning  as  usuaL 

I  think  a  little  attention  to  that  law  of  Christ, 
**  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  would  materially 
strengthen  the  bond  between  master  and  servant. 

Dr.  Oliver  opened  the  hall  door.  • 

Tlease,  sir,  would  you  come  over  and  see 
missis — ^Mrs.  Frettersole,  that  is — she's  very  bad?  " 

"  Whaf  s  the  matter,  Jane  P" 

"Well,  sir,  I  can't  say;  but  she  wouldn't  be 
pacified  unless  I  came  over  for  you.  I  know,  sir, 
it's  a  troubling  you  to  bring  you  out  again,  and  so 
late  too,  but  what  can  I  dop" 

"  All  right,  Jane,  'tisn't  your  fiiult ;  though  I'm 
pretty  sure  there's  nothing  amiss  with  her.  A 
little  fancy  and  a  little  pudding  have  set  her  ofi*. 
I'll  come  over." 

*' Well,"  muttered  the  doctor,  as  he  hunted  oat 
his  boots — ^he  never,  by  any  chance,  remembered 
where  he  put  them — **well,  how  much  trouble 
might  be  saved  by  a  little  thought.  Mrs.  Pretter- 
sole  doesn't  want  me  in  the  least.  I  should  have 
looked  in  to-morrow,  or  rather  the  day  following, 
to  see  how  she  was  after  Christmas  Day,  and  her 
ailments  would  have  kept  till  then,  and  a  poor, 
tired  fellow  would  have  had  a  good  night.  How- 
ever, good  humour's  the  word,  and  'charity 
endnreth  all  things.' " 

By  this  time  the  dootor  was  ready  for  his  walk, 
and  issued  forth  into  the  frosty  night  air.  After 
some  half  hour  he  returned,  locked  up  the  hall 
door,  took  his  candle,  and  went  up-stairs,  talking  to 
himself  as  he  was  wont. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  think;  but 
really  there's  a  great  deal  of  humbug  in  the 
world.  I  humbug  people  in  one  way.  That  old 
lady  is  as  well  as  I  am,  and  yet  she  is  perpetually 
sending  for  me  for  nonsensical  little  ailments  that 
a  little  attention  and  self-denial  would  keep  ofi", 
or  a  little  domestic  physicking  could  cure.  It 
goes  against  me  to  send  an  account  in,  and  yet 
she's  more  trouble  to  me  than  far  more  real 
patients  are.    She  humbugs  me  by  her  continaal 


calls ;  but,  what  is  worse,  she  sometimes  unfits  me 
for  my  day's  work.  Well,  weD,— 'none  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof  shall  say,  I  am  sick.' " 

Our  friend  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes  upon  the 
pillow  when  there  came  another  ring  at  the  belL 
The  doctor  raised  his  head  and  listened ;  he  was 
reluctant  to  get  up  again ;  it  waa  a  cold  night, 
and  tlio  ring  had  been  very  faint. 

After  listening  a  few  minutes,  there  came 
another  faint  tinkle ;  not  from  the  night-bell,  which 
rang  in  the  doctor's  bedroom,  but  from  th^  day- 
bell,  which  rang  down-stairs. 

"  Tiresome— -very  tiresome,"  growled  the  doctor, 
as  he  shuffled  about  the  bedroom  in  search  of 
slippers  and  matches ;  "  particularly  tiresome,"  he 
said,  as  he  came  into  collision  with  the  washing- 
stand,  and  set  the  jugs  and  glasses  tumbling 
against  each  other.  "  Some  other  wild-goose  chase, 
I  suppose,"  he  said,  as  he  slippered  his  way  down 
the  stairs  and  along  the  haUL 

A  little  girl  confronted  the  doctor  as  he  opened 
the  door. 

"The  clergyman  sent  me,  sir,  to  say,  would  you 
come  and  see  papa,  who  is  very  ill  P" 

"  What  clergyman  P  and  who  is  your  papa  ?  " 

"My  papa  is  ill -at  Bumble's  Houses,  and  the 
clergyman  is  there  reading  to  him,  and  he  said  you 
would  be  sure  to  come." 

"  Well,  come  in,  my  child,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  while  I  get  ready  to  go  with  you." 

The  little  girl  came  in ;  he  brought  her  into  the 
little  parlour,  he  poked  up  the  dying  embers  in 
the  grate,  lighted  the  gas.  There  must  have  been 
something  in  the  child's  face  which  struck  the 
doctor,  for  he  placed  the  candle  on  the  table  and 
regarded  her  with  attention. 

She  was  a  small  child-— a  frail,  elf-like  little 
thing,  as  we  hav9  said,  with  bright  golden  hair 
and  large  sober-looking  eyes.  There  was  no  need 
to  ask  why  she  had  not  rung  the  night-bell:  her 
little  hands  could  never  have  reached  it,  much  less 
have  pulled  it  with  any  efiect. 

She  sat  upon  the  chair  by  the  fire  at  the  doctor's 
bidding,  and  stretched  the  little  palms  of  her 
hands  and  her  tapering  fingers  over  as  if  the 
warm^th  was  grateful. 

"Just  like  Rose  was,  I  should  think;  very 
strange,"— this  was  the  doctor's  comment  as  he 
made  himself  ready.  "And  Thornton's  there 
reading  with  her  fiather.  Just  like  Thornton! 
hope  he's  not  been  taken  in;  but  he's  just  one  of 
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those  generous,  impnlsive  fellows,  who  never  made 
an  error  of  the  heart  in  his  life.  *  Papa,'  she  said ; 
I  should  have  thought  a  less  refined  epithet  would 
have  suited  the  language  of  Rumble's  Houses 
It's  strange  altogether.  I  only  hope  I  may  do 
some  good,"  he  gasped  out,  as  he  drew  his 
stiffened  boots  on.  *Your  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.'  Come  along, 
my  little  maid!"  he  shouted,  as  he  camo  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

Once  more  the  hall  door  was  opened  and  closed, 
and  the  shabby  little  fairy  trotted  along  by  the 
side  of  the  burly  son  of  medicine  over  the  crisp 
ground,  just  lightly  covered  with  the  feathery 
flakes  of  snow  that  trembled  all  over  the  pave- 
mient.  

CHAPTER  nX— THE  LAWYER. 

RsADEH,  do  you  know  those  uncomfortable  com- 
fortable rooms  P  A  room  where  every  article  of 
furniture  is  of  the  very  best,  and  the  very  cosiest 
in  appearance, — substantial-looking  bookcases,  of 
dark,  warm  oak  colour;  strongly  bound,  weU-clad 
books  in  compact  order,  and  weU  protected  with 
figured  leather  lappets ;  chairs  of  cumbrous  and 
antique  comfort— a  room  in  which  everything  has 
been  thought  of!  stray  brackets  whereon  to  place 
a  convenient  light,  opportune  racks  and  loopholes 
in  which  to  stow  away  pertinacious  papers; — a 
room,  on  entering  which  you  would  say,  "What 
a  comfortable  room!"  but  a  room  in  which  you 
never  could  be  comfortable  I  Such  a  room  I  wish 
you  to  imagine,  and  fumbling  restlessly  about 
it  picture  to  yourself  a  tall,  gaunt  Inan,  whose 
£Buce  seems  to  be  formed  of  a  mixture  of  the 
vellum  and  dull  leather  bindings  of  the  legal 
folios  on  his  shelves,  and  of  the  musty  parchment 
deeds  tied  up  in  pink  tape,  and  neatly  arranged 
upon  his  writing-table;— a  sapless  face,  with 
piercing,  ferret-like,  restless,  roving  eyes,  and 
surrounded  with  sparse  and  lank  hair  of  snowy 
whiteness.  Such  was  Josiah  Gatherall,  attorney, 
of  Strangeburgh.  Nobody  ever  accused— no- 
body would  have  ventured  to  accuse  Josiah 
Gatherall  of  any  undue  extortion  or  fraudulent 
dealing.  Everybody  in  Strangeburgh,  when 
pressed  to  say  something  in  his  favour,  or  to 
say  why  they  disliked  him,  would  answer,  with 
a  very  unpleasant  emphasis— "Oh  yes!  he's  an 
honest  man  I" 
And  yet  everybody  who  had  any  dealings  with 


Mr.  Gratherall  scrutinised  his  bill  very  closely,  but 
nobody  ever  yet  was  known  to  dispute  his  charges. 
There  was  something  so  like  the  imprint  of  justice 
— justice,  without  the  faintest  indication  of  mercy 
in  his  face :  determination,  without  the  shadow  of 
a  relenting  expression  on  his  face;  law,  without 
the  show  even  of  an  equitable  liberality— that 
most  people  bowed  to  his  word;  the  greatest  and 
the  least  accepted  his  fiat  unquestioningly.  And 
he  received  them  all  alike.  The  Marquis  of 
Montfeckington,  with  his  dashing  four-in-hand ; 
Mrs.  Growinton,  with  her  lamentable  and  constant 
deficiency  of  h's ;  and  old  Bendles,  the  parish 
clerk,  were  treated  exactly  alike.  They  were  his 
clients,  but  nothing  more.  Neither  exquisite 
dandyism,  and  interesting  cockneyism,  and  silky, 
smooth-stroked  moustachios  of  the  marquis,  nor 
the  uninterrupted  explanations  and  panting  apo- 
logies, and  h-less  periods  of  the  matron,  nor  the 
would-be-legal  phraseology  of  the  Church  official, 
wrought  a  wrinkle  of  wrath  or  the  ripple  of  a  smile 
on  Josiah  Gatherall's  face.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and 
his  face  was  like  Burns's  Digest,  or  Coke's  Com- 
pendium, or  Lyttelton's  Blackstone,  with  a  ready 
index  to  which  you  could  turn  for  every  conceivable 
case. 

"Bother  the  fellow!  you  never  get  anything 
out  of  him.  Shan't  trouble  him  again  V*  lisped  the 
ladylike  (T  beg  pardon,  the  unladylike)  aristocrat ; 
but  within  seven  days  of  his  resolution,  the  iron- 
grey  steeds,  with  their  silver  trappings,  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Montfeckington,  might  be  seen 
champing  their  bits  impatiently  at  Mr.  Gatherall's 
door. 

"'E  don't  tell  you  nothing;  'e  don't  seem  to 
know  nothing !  Oh !  dear,  mercy  on  me  !  I  wish 
poor  dear  Diddler  had  lived.  It's  'ard  on  a  poor 
lone  woman.  If  there  was  any  other  law'er 
'andy,  I  should  'ave  at  'em  ;  but  what* s  the  likes 
o'  me  to  do  ?  But  I  shan't  trouble  'im  in  a  'urry, 
that's  all." 

But  the  gorgeous  flunkey  let  down  the  steps  for 
the  ponderous  tread  of  Mrs.  Growinton  within  two 
days  of  her  indignant  speech. 

And  though  the  parish  clerk  confidentially 
informed  his  neighbour  Blowze,  the  timid  little 
journeyman  tailor,  that  ho  considered  he  (the 
clerk)  was  a  sight  better  acquainted  with  the  law 
than  old  Gatherall,  yet  the  parish  clerk  contrived 
to  have,  at  least,  a  monthly  conference  with  the  ill* 
informed  limb  of  the  law. 
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But  there  are  no  clients  iu  Mr.  GatheraU's  reom. 
to-night ;  he  is  prowling  restlessly  about,  taming 
his  sharp,  suspicious  ejes  inquisitively  in  every 
direction,  glancing  quickly  round  at  somo  un- 
accountable crackings  of  furniture,  which  sound 
weird-like  at  the  midnight  hour.  Something  has 
made  Josiah  Gatherall  very  restless  to-night. 
Perhaps  ho  is  ill  at  ease  with  himself.  It  is 
Christmas  Eve ;  indeed,  in  a  few  minutes  it  will  be 
Christmas  Day.  Perhaps  old  memories  make  him 
restless.  Old  faces  seem  to  start  up  among  the 
books,  or  in  the  flickering  embers  of  the  flre.  He 
is  moving  the  books  about  in  an  unmeaning  way. 
If  his  daughter  were  to  come  in — his  daughter 
Bose.  She  is  sitting,  in  pale-faced  patience,  in  the 
dismal  drawing-room,  waiting  for  the  cold,  legal 
good  night ;  the  periodical  tribute  of  parchment- 
like affection,  so  punctiliously  and  methodically 
rendered,  that  it  seems  like  the  setting  forth  of  a 
deed  of  trust — "  By  tenor  of  these  presents.*'  If  his 
daughter  were  to  come  in  and  ask  him  (a  thing  she 
would  not  venture  to  do)  what  he  was  doing,  he 
would  only  testily  say — **  Settling,  settling.  No, 
no ;  go  away,  child." 

She  hardly  would  auswer  the  description  of 
child,  for  the  bloom  of  sweet  seventeen  had  faded 
out  of  her  cheeks  some  ten  years  before;  and 
though  she  cherished  a  hope  that  love  would  one 
day  visit  her  heart, — and  she  often  dreamt  of  a 
rosy  face,  with  eyes  that  laughed  beneath  a  pair 
of  glasses,  and  under  a  quickly-thinning  crop  of 
hair — she  yet  continued  her  house  duties  with 
quiet,  unrepiiiing  assiduity,  ofoen  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  her  Bible,  and  flnding  the  places  where  it 
was  written — "Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it;  it 
shall  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry  ;*'  and,  "  As  thy 
day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be ;"  and,  "  My  God 
shall  supply  all  your  need.*' 

Presently  Josiah  Gatherall,  while  nervously 
fumbling  amid  a  heap  of  books,  sent  three  or  four 
tumbling  to  the  ground.  He  stooped  to  pick  them 
up,  and  as  he  was  placing  one  of  them  on  the  table, 
it  fell  open  natumlly.  It  was  a  thumbed  page,  and 
down  the  margin  might  be  seen  faint,  fairy  piiicil- 
marks. 

The  lawyer  was  not  an  imaginative  man.  Legal 
practice  is  an  excellent  thing  for  toning  down  an 
exuberant  fancy ;  but  there  seemed,  nevertheless, 
to  Josiah  Gatherall  that  some  form  hovered  over 
that  opon  page.  He  thought  he  saw  bending  over 
that  book  a  graceful  form^a  face  full  of  affectionate 


seriousness,  dark  wavy  hair  bordering  a  fair  fore* 
head,  and  shading  large  luminous  eyes;  a  very 
young  face,  but  grave,  and  anxious,  and  pale,  with 
the  marks  of  death  in  it,  but  drinkiRg  in  life 
from  that  well-used  volume.  And  the  lawyer  was 
transported  in  thought  to  a  pretty  country  church ; 
a  bridal  party  were  just  emerging;  village  children 
were  flinging  soft  little  nosegays  beneath  his  feet, 
and  a  trustful,  tremulous  arm  was  laid  lightly  on 
his.  And  then  the  vision  changed ;  he  was  still  in 
the  churchyard,  but  the  sun  was  no  longer  shining, 
and  the  village  children  were  not  strewing  bright 
summer  flowers  before  him,  but  were  gcusing  with 
scared  and  wonder-stricken  faces  into  a  new-made 
grave,  and  dropping  a  tear  over  one  who  had 
befriended  them  all  in  her  short  married  life. 

The  memories  were  very  strong  upon  Mr. 
Gatherall  that  night,  and  the  midnight  chimes 
that  rung  out  at  that  moment  seemed  to  intensify 
their  strength,  for  he  sank  into  a  chair  before  the 
open  Bible,  and  his  lips  were  about  to  touch  the 
book  that  had  raised  such  recoUeotions,  when  his 
eyes  were  arrested  by  the  words  which  lay  open  on 
the  page  before  him.  "  This  my  son  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

The  words  had  sent  the  lawyer's  memory  oat 
once  more  over  the  wilderness  of  the  past.  People 
said  that  Josiah  Gatherall  was  a  money-hugging 
man.  If  he  gave  everybody  their  due,  which  they 
declared  they  were  bound  to  believe,  as  they  could 
not  prove  it  otherwise,  they  knew  he  would  have 
his  due,  and  would  never  forego  it ;  but  the  older 
people  of  the  place  would  say — ^it  was  not  always 
sa  Josiah  was  not  always  the  hard,  close-fisted 
man  he  is  now.  Ten  years  ago  he  lived— not  in 
Strangeburgh,  but  in  the  -pretty  little  adjacent 
village  of  Boston ;  he  had  lived  there  all  his  life 
since  he  was  articled  to  old  Grosler.  He  had 
married  old  Grosler*s  daughter,  and  had  inherited 
old  Grosler*  s  house  and  practice.  His  move  into 
Strangeburgh  had  not  been  with  the  view  of  in- 
creasing his  business,  for  Mr.  Gathen^,  of 
Boston,  paid  a  weekly  or  bi-weekly  visit  to  Strange- 
burgh to  meet  his  town  clients ;  and  for  his  conntrr 
clients,  who  formed  his  most  considerable  practice. 
Boston  was  as  convenient  as  Strangeburgh. 

Nor  did  he  forsake  Boston  when  his  yooog 
wife  was  taken  from  him,  for  he  continued  to  reside 
there  with  his  two  children,  Bichard  and  Bose,  for 
many  years  after  his  wife's  death ;  but  they  wd 
that  he  had  had  some  trouble  with  his  son.    He 
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bad  set  great  hopes  on  his  son  Richard.  The  love 
which  streamed  from  his  heart  towards  the  graye> 
seemed  to  rebound  toward  his  son  Richard.  Rose 
was  nothing ;  she  was  content  to  be  nothing.  She 
was  happy  if  she  could  sit  by  and  hear  her  father 
and  brother  chatting  about  the  son's  lessons  or  the 
father's  rides  about  the  country,  and  sometimes 
even  about  the  father's  cases  and  suits,  for  Richard 
was  an  inquiring  and  intelligent  boy ;  but,  then— 
well,  people  did  not  know  the  rights  of  the  story. 
Some  said  that  the  poor  rector  of  Roston  had  a 
pretty  daughter,  and  that  Richard  Gatherall  had 
an  eye  for  beauty,  but  that  old  Gatherall  objected 
to  an  alliance  with  a  family  where  a  needy 
gentleman  was  vainly  struggling  to  maintain  seven 
children  on  £170  a  year; — that  Richard  was  as 
obstinate  as  his  father,  and  that  he  determined  to 
brave  the  world  with  his  love,  and  the  £30  a  year 
which  he  inherited  from  his  mother.  Others  said 
that  the  story  was  worse:  that  there  had  been 
strong  language  used,  and  blows  had  followed. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Richard  went  away, 
and  old  Mr.  Gratherall — so  he  was  called,  though 
not  very  old,  either — had  removed  to  Strange- 
burgh;  and  people  said  that  the  hearty,  genial 
man  had  grown  into  the  hard,  sharp,  money- 
grasping  lawyer. 

This  is  what  they  said.  All  I  know  is  that  those 
words  on  the  open  page  of  his  wife's  well-worn 
Bible  seemed  to  send  his  memory  out  to  walk 
amongst  relics  and  love-mounds  of  the  vanished 
years ;  and  he  was  only  roused  from  his  reverie  by 
a  sharp,  jerky  ring  at  the  street-door  bell.  Who 
could  be  calling  at  this  hour  of  the  night? 

A  child  wanted  to  see  the  lawyer :  a  miserably- 
dad,  pretty  little  girl. 

Would  he  come  and  see  her  papa? 

**  Who  is  your  papa  P  and  what  does  he  want 
with  me?" 

"He  wants  a  lawyer  and  a  doctor,  and  I'm 
going  for  the  doctor ;  and  he's  my  papa." 

"  Tush,  child !  yes.     But  where  is  he  P  " 

"  At  Rumble's  Houses,  sir." 

"  There,  get  along,  child.  I  can't  be  going  off 
to  Rumble's  Houses  at  this  hour  of  the  night." 

"  Please,  he  says  he's  dying,  and  hM  been  calling 
oat  for  a  lawyer." 

**  And  who  am  I  to  ask  for  at  Rumble's  Houses  ?" 

'*  For  Mr.  Richard,  please,  sir." 

"  And,  there,  you  want  me  to  turn  out  and  hunt 
down  in  Rumble's  Houses  for  Mr.  Richard  at 


this  hour  of  the  night !  No,  no ;  go  away,  go 
away." 

"  But,  do  come,  please  sir ;"  and  her  face  turned 
pleadingly  up  to  his. 

"There — there,  child!  don't  look  like  that!  go 
away — go  away!" 

So  saying,  he  closed  the  door  on  her  and  re- 
turned to  his  study,  muttering  and  mumbling, 
"What  did  the  child  look  like  that  for?  Why 
does  every  face  look  like  hers  or  like  his?  I 
couldn't  help  his  running  away.  I  couldn't— I  say 
I  couldn't !  Now,  must  I  go  and  run  the  risk  of 
my  life  in  Rumble's  Houses,  and  all  for  a  child's 
face  ?    No,  nonsense." 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Gratherall  con* 
tinned  looking  for  his  boots. 


CHAPTER  rv.— THE  TEIUMVIRATB. 
The  sick  man  had  sunk  into  a  kind  of  restless 
doze.  Patiently  Mr.  Thornton  sat  watching  that 
troubled  face— troubled  even  in  its  sleep.  It  was 
not  a  handsome  face;  but  you  would  have  cer- 
tainly said  that  it  was  an  interesting  and  an 
intellectual  face.  The  forehead  was  not  remarkable 
for  height  or  breadth ;  but  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  observe  faces  will  know  that  more 
depends  on  a  weU-proportioned  than  a  large- 
surfaced  forehead.  There  are  certain  angular 
adjustments  that  we  must  carefully  study  before 
we  can  read  ability^  or  character  in  faces.  From 
want  of  attention  to  this,  we  may,  I  suspect, 
account  for  the  mistake  into  which,  it  is  said, 
a  modem  poet  fell. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  the  poet  stood  gazing 
in  rapt  admiration  at  a  waterfall.  Hard  by  stood 
an  old  gentleman,  whose  silvery  locks  added 
dignity  to  the  broad  expanse  of  a  massive  forehead. 
Our  hero's  mind,  poet-like,  was  seeking  for  words 
with  which  to  describe  the  grand  rush  of  waters, 
when  from  the  lips  of  the  old  gentleman  there 
issued  the  appropriate  epithet,  ** Majestic!" 

"Exactly  so!"  exclaimed  the  poet.  "Permit 
me,  sir,  to  shake  hands  with  one  who  has  felicit- 
ously expressed  my  thoughts.  Do  me  the  honour 
of  joining  me  at  dinner ! " 

The  old  gentleman,  with  becoming  gravity, 
acknowledged  the  poet's  complimentary  language, 
and  intima^^ed  his  willingness  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  which  was  soon  served  at  tho 
neighbouring  inn. 
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During  the  meal  the  poet's  new-found  companion 
preserved  the  most  tenacious  silence,  resisting 
most  obstinately  all  the  poet's  lavish  efforts  to 
draw  him  out. 

His  companion's  taciturnity  only  served  to 
heighten  the  poet's  admiration  and  eagerness  to 
catch  some  golden  sentence  or  choice  sentiment 
from  his  lips.  At  length,  in  the  course  of  the 
dinner,  a  dish  was  brought  in,  and  the  cover 
removed,  revealed  some  savoury  dumplings.  The 
venerable  old  man's  lips  were  parted ;  the  poet 
was  all  attention,  as  his  companion  exclaimed, 
regarding  the  dumplings  with  the  most  unfeigned 
satisfaction,  "  Yoicks !  them's  the  jockeys  for  1 1 " 

After  a  few  minutes'  uneasy  slumber,  the  sick 
man  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  anxiously  up  at  the 
clergyman. 

Mr.  Thornton  bent  down  and  said,  *'We  have 
sent  for  a  lawyer." 

The  poor  man  seemed  to  gain  vigour  at  the 
intelligence.  Seeing  him  so  alert,  Mr.  Thornton 
said,  "Let  me  read  to  you  some  of  God's  com- 
forting words." 

He  then  opened  his  Bible  at  the  15th  of  St. 
Luke,  and  began  to  read  in  clear,  low  tones,  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 

I  don't  know  why  he  chose  this  passage  in 
particular,  except  that  he  generally  selected  this  to 
read  when  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  and  he  knew  that  for  the 
wandering  ones  no  words  were  more  full  of 
winning  comfort;  and  even  for  those  who  had 
returned  and  received  the  welcome  of  the  Father, 
no  WOTds  could  be  more  grateful  and  soothing 
than  those  which  told  of  the  Father's  outstretched 
arms,  His  warm  welcome,  and  His  happy  home. 

He  began  to  read  the  story,  interspersing  the 
narrative  with  judicious  but  brief  comments  as 
he  went  along.  Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of 
heavy  footsteps  groping  their  way  up  the  dark, 
steep  staircase.  They  came  toiling  up  the  stairs. 
The  sick  man  was  half  reclining,  half  sitting, 
propped  up  by  pillows,  and  the  candle  which  was 
placed  to  give  Mr.  Thornton  light  fell  full  on  his 
pallid  face. 

The  stumbling  footsteps  had  come  nearer,  and 
now  the  last  heavy  footfall  was  heard  on  the 
creaking  stairs,  and  the  large,  gaunt,  hard  old 
man,  whose  features  were  half  concealed  in  a 
muffler,  stood  in  the  doorway,  gazing  at  a  scene 


very  strange  to  such  a  one— a  wretchedly-furnished 
room,  starving  forms,  and  one  face  wasted  with 
weakness. 

The  clergyman  continued  reading — "  Bring 
forth  the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him ;  and  put 
a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet :  and 
bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it ;  and  let  us 
eat,  and  be  merry :  for  this  my  son  was  dead,  and 
is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

As  these  words  fell  from  the  vicar's  lips,  a 
trembling  voice  from  the  doorway  cried,  "  It  is ! 
It  isl"  and  the  tall  figure  of  Mr.  Gatherall 
dropped  down  by  the  bedside,  and  bowed  over  the 
thin  hands  of  his  son. 

To  tell  you  aU  that  followed  would  be  impos- 
sible ; — ^how  the  sick  man,  startled  at  first,  soon 
revived;  how  the  father  and  son  vied  with  each 
other  in  expressions  of  regret  and  affection ;  how 
the  old  lawyer's  arms  were  spread  out  to  enfold 
his  daughter,  in  the  first  warm  and  hearty  em- 
brace he  had  given  for  years ;  how  he  even  unbent 
so  far  as  to  take  the  children — ^the  two  won- 
derstricken  children,  who   had  sat  in  silent  awe 
looking  on — to  take  them  in  his  arms  and  kiss 
them,  and  even  to  leave  a  little  ^dewdrop  which 
glistened  on  their  little  cheeks ;   bow  he  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Thornton,  and  thanked  Grod  again 
and  again;    how,  at  the  lawyer's  request,  Mr. 
Thornton  knelt  down  amidst  the  reunited  family 
and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  His  providential  care 
— ^all  this  I  must  leave  to  your  kind  imagination. 
While,  however,  they  were   occupied  in   mutual 
congratulations,  a  rosy,  good-humoured  £u)e,  with 
merry    eyes    twinkling    firam    xmder    sparkling 
glasses,  appeared  amongst  them,  preceded  by  a 
shabby  little  &iry.    Dr.  Oliver  and  his  little  guide 
had  arrived. 

Amazement  and  amusement  seemed  to  enter 
into  conflict  in  the  doctor's  countenance;  amaze- 
ment at  the  strange  scene  of  happy  disorder,  and 
amusement  at  the  sight  of  the  stem  old  lawyer 
dancing  a  little  child  in  his  arms. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  be  wanted,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  or,  at  any  rate,  this  poor  fellow  "—pointing  to 
the  bed — '*  seems  to  have  got  a  more  healing  dose 
than  I  could  have  prescribed-** 

Mr.  Thornton  quickly  explained  that  the  sick 
man  was  Mr.  GatheraU's  son ;  or  rather  he  would 
have  done  so  quickly,  had  he  not  been  interrupted 
with  spasmodic  comments  and  hearty  ejaculations 
of  gratitude,  delivered  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
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legal  precision  and  tremulous  pathos  by  the  old 
lawyer. 

"  And  now,  Dr.  Oliver  I"  exclaimed  the^old  man, 
when  the  doctor  seemed  to  have  quite  taken  in  the 
whole  situation ;  "  and  now,  doctor,  will  you  oblige 
me  by  going  to  my  house  and  telling  Miss  Rose  " 
(here  the  doctor's  eyes  twinkled  with  more  than 
usual  briskness)  **  to  get  beds  ready  and  send  the 
carriage  down  at  once  P  for  we  must  take  the  whole 
family  in;  and  how  many  beds,  my  dear,"  he 
added,  turning  to  his  new-found  daughter,  "  will 
you  require  P  Do  the  children  occupy  a  separate 
room?" 

"There — there!"  exclaimed  Dr.  OHver,  "Miss 
Rose  and  I  will  see  to  that.  I  can  tell  her  there 
are  three  youngsters,  with  mother  and  father." 

And  off  he  sped.  It  was  a  sore  temptation  to 
the  doctor  to  linger  long  at  the  house  aiding  Miss 
Rose  in  making  preparations.  He  found  her 
sitting  patiently  in  the  chilly-looking  drawing- 
room,  awaiting  with  demure  patience  her  father's 
return  home. 

Though  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  doctor's 
arrival,  she  was  soon  reassured  that  all  was  right, 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  George  Oliver's  welcome 
was  not  as  hearty  as  any  she  could  have  given  to 
her  father;  but  on  this  we  must  not  speculate, 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  sadly  wished  to  stay 
and  see  that  Miss  Rose  had  everything  she  wanted 
to  assist  her  in  her  preparations  for  the  great 
incursion  of  a  family,  he  conscientiously  set  off 
with  the  carriage  to  give  what  assistance  he  could 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  sick  man  firom  his 
wretched  quarters. 

In  an  hour's  time  a  vehicle,  well  filled  with 
human  beings,  but  with  a  very  small  supply  of 
baggage,  drove  quietly  away  from  Rumble's 
Houses,  and  shortly  afterwards  disburdened  its 
freight  at  a  large  house  in  the  High  Street.  Soon 
afterwards,  in  obedience  to  the  doctor's  imperative 
orders,  the  whole  house  was  wrapped  in  silence. 
Whether  all  were  sleeping  or  not  I  can't  say,  but 
all  retired  to  rest,  and  Dr.  Oliver  stepped  across 
the  High  Street  to  his  own  door  in  time  to  hear 
the  hoarse-throated  town  hall  dock  announce»  in 
fretful  tones,  the  half  after  two. 

•  ••*** 

Some  hours  after,  numbers  of  people  were  seen 

flocking   up  and  down    the    High    Street,   and 

turning  down  Church  Street,  and  wending  their 

ways  towards  the  solid  old  Norman  edifice,  whose 


many  merry  bells  were  bidding  Christian  hearts 
be  glad,  and  join  in  expressing  their  gladness  to 
the  God  of  our  salvation.  Amongst  them  was 
Dr.  Oliver,  who  murmured  to  himself  as  he  went 
along,  "  Poor  Thornton  I  I  wonder  how  he  will  get 
on  after  his  midnight  dissipation— the  luxury  of 
doing  good,  I  mean.  Late  hours  and  exciting 
scenes  are  not  the  best  preparation  for  the  pulpit ; 
but,  as  the  day,  so  is  the  strength." 

Presently  the  whole  congregation  had  assembled 
in  church,  and  looks  of  surprise  were  cast  about, — 
for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  even  in  Strangeburgh 
the  congregation  did  not  spend  the  little  interval 
before  the  service  began  in  quieting  their  minds 
and  solenmising  their  spirits  with  duo  preparation 
of  heart  to  worship  God,  but  in  looking  about  and 
criticising  the  width  of  a  neighbour's  dress,  or  the 
trimming  of  a  bonnet.  Looks  of  surprise  were 
cast  about  as  old  Gratherall  and  Miss  Rose,  and  a 
couple  of  little  children,  took  their  places  in 
the  lawyer^s  pew,  which  had  not  been  graced  with 
more  than  the  lonely  Miss  Rose  for  the  last  five 
years.  And  then  the  service  began,  and  the  words 
of  praise  came  sometimes  with  a  choked  utterance 
ft-om  the  lawyer's  pew ;  and  when  the  general 
thanksgiving  was  read,  a  member  of  the  congre- 
gation desired  to  return  thanks  for  mercies  lately 
vouchsafed  to  him. 

At  length  Mr.  Thornton  ascended  the  pulpit. 
Somewhat  jaded  he  looked,  but  full  of  joyous 
animation.  The  weary,  inquisitive  expression 
which  he  wore  in  the  vicarage  library  last  night 
had  disappeared.  The  things  old  and  the  things 
new  seemed  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
abundance  with  which  they  had  trooped  into  his 
mind.  The  very  line  of  thought  which  he  had  been 
seeking  had  been  suggested  to  his  mind  in  the 
strange  incident  of  that  morning,  and  it  was  with 
a  trustfolness  of  tone  that  he  announced  his  text — 
The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation.  He  showed  that 
there  was  a  pathos  in  the  word  "reconciliation;" 
that  though  it  implied  alienation  and  enmity,  that 
it  implied  even  more  than  enmity,  for  it  implied 
previous  friendsliip  and  intimacy.  That  such  was 
the  fact  between  God  and  man— once  friendship 
and  intimacy;  the  daily,  loving  intercourse 
between  Adam  and  his  Maker;  that  this  love  and 
fellowship  had  been  broken  by  man's  sin;  that 
enmity  took  the  place  of  love,  as  it  invariably  does, 
and  insolence  superseded  reverence ;  that,  day  by 
day,  man  had  striven,  aided  by  the  suggestions 
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of  the  wicked  one,  to  widen  the  breach  and  in- 
tensify the  enmity;  that  God  yearned  over  His 
weak  and  erring  creatures ;  that  His  love  was  not 
like  man's,  which  was  so  frequently  choked  in  its 
outgoings  by  false  pride ;  bat  that  He  commended 
His  love  toward  ns  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us ;  that  this  really  was 
our  joy  in  this  Christmas  season — the  joy  that 
God  had  devised  means  whereby  the  wanderers 
might  return  unto  Him. 

Old  Mr.  Gatherall  did  not  exactly  wince  at  this, 
but  I  think  he  felt  contrite  that  he  had  never 
devised  any  means  of  bringing  back  his  son. 

**But/'  Mr.  Thornton  continued,  "the  means 
devised  of  God  were  not  easy  means — means 
which  occasioned  no  trouble,  caused  no  sorrow,  or 
involved  no  loss.  "We  could  have  no  conception  of 
love  unless  we  can  perceive  what  sacrifices  love  is 
capable  of.  Look  at  the  river,  rushing  with  swift, 
smooth  curz^nt  to  the  sea ;  who  can  estimate  its 
force  as  it  glides  noiselessly  by?  But  oppose 
some  obstacle.  Cast  a  huge  rock  in  the  mid- 
stream, and  see,  you  have  awakened  powers  whioh 
slept.  So  it  is  with  love.  Some  strange  circum- 
stance serves  to  call  forth  affections  that  seemed 
almost  dead;  and  you  see  how  wrong  has  been 
your  judgment  when  you  supposed  there  was  no 
tenderness  because  tenderness  was  dormant.  So 
had  man's  fall,  man's  misery,  drawn  forth  before 
the  universe  the  most  wondrous  manifestation  of 
God's  love.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son.  And  it  was  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  this  reconciliation — in  the  declaring 
that  God  had  made  Christ,  who  knew  no  sin,  to 
be  sin  for  us — that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself— that  we  are  brought  near 
by  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant — the 
ministry  cf  reconciliation  consisted.  But  it  was 
not  only  in  the  preacher's  lips  that  this  ministry 
of  reconciliation  was  brought  to  men's  notice — ^in 
a  Christian  land  at  least.  When  we  had  Bibles 
and  the  means  of  grace,  we  might  be  reminded  of 
the  reconciliation.  God  preaches  reconciliation 
in  many  ways.  Do  we  not  often  meet  with 
incidents  so  strikingly  typical,  that  they  seemed 
like  the  voice  of  heavenly  Love  pleading  with 
us  to  be  reconciled.  The  desertion  of  the  prodigal 
in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  when  of  his  chosen 
associates  none  were  ready  to  relieve  his  wants ; 
when  the  depth  of  his  distress  almost  made  him 


desire  the  coarsest  fare,  and  the  privations  of 
a  hard  life  made  him  think  of  his  father's  happy 
home,  and  then,  without  staying  to  let  pride  bid 
him  hesitate,  or  indolence  and  apathy  kill  his  re- 
pentance, he  hurried  homewards ;  and  loving  eyes 
descried  the  long-wished-for  form,  and  a  fjeUiher  s 
embrace  welcomed  the  repentant  one.  If  such 
a  thought  has  arrested  any  of  our  minds,  if  any 
circumstance  has  turned  our  minds  to  think  of 
the  heavenly  home  and  a  Father's  love,  let  it 
not  die :  cherish,  act  upon  the  prompting  on  this 
Christmas  morning,  when  every  word  breathed  of 
peace  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  earth.  I 
beseech  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled 
to  God." 

And  then  the  people  slowly  filed  out  of  church, 
and  busy  knots  gathered  together  and  nodded 
their  heads  significantly,  and  yet  wonderingly,  as 
old  Mr.  Gatherall  passed  by — ^a  little  child  on  each 
side  of  him,  and  followed  by  Miss  Rose,  who  had 
most  calmly  appropriated  Dr.  Oliver's  arm. 

A  few  weeks  after,  the  dwarf  blinds  in  Mr. 
Gatherall's  ofiice  window  were  taken  down  and 
repainted,  and  they  thenceforth  announced— 
Gatherall  and  Son.  About  the  same  time,  too,  Dr. 
Oliver  took  the  large  house  next  to  the  lawyer's, 
which  Dr.  Powderson  vacated  when  he  retired 
from  practice — with  a  fabulous  fortune,  if  yoQ 
believe  the  gossips;  and  as  soon  as  Dr.  Oliver  had 
settled  the  new  house  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
occasioned  no  little  stir  in  Strangeburgh,  and  not 

a  few  tears  too,  by well,  of  course,  by  going 

to    church    one    morning    and    meeting    several 
members  of  the  Gatherall  family. 

Mr.  Gatherall  still  lives  on  in  Strangeburgh.  He 
does  not  do  much  business  now — his  son  takes 
that  burden.  But  Mr.  Gatherall  is  not  idle :  he  is 
continually  devising  means  for  doing  good.  He 
has  instituted  a  ragged  school  close  to  Rumbie's 
Houses.  He  has  grown  very  fond  of  Rumble's 
Houses,  for  ho  is  to  be  seen  there  vory  often, 
climbing  about  the  strange  passages,  as  if  they 
were  quite  familiar  to  him ;  and,  indeed,  I  hare 
caught  him  reading  out  of  the  Bible  to  poor  sick 
people  there,  while  his  little  granddaughter  8tand> 
happy  and  patient  beside  him,  and  when  I  beard 
him  he  was  reading  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  and  his  voice  trembled  a  little  when  he  came  to 
the  words — **  This  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
again;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found." 
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LIFE    A    TIME    OF    TRIAL. 

BY   HIS    GBACE     THB    LOBD    ABCHBISHOP    QF    CANTBBBUBT. 

"  He  that  ia  imjast,  let  him  be  xmgast  still :  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  bim  be  filthy  still :  and  he  that  is  righteons,  let  him 
be  xighteoos  still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still."— £ey.  xxii.  IL 


-'V? 


f  HESE  words  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Revelations  are  spoken  with  reference 
to  a  time  when  man's  state  Of  trial 
has  ended.  For  a  long  period  God 
waits  to  be  gracions,  calling  sinners  to 
repentance ;  at  last  He  waits  no  longer : 
the  sinner  cannot  any  longer  change 
his  state ;  he  that  is  unjust,  must  be  unjust  still : 
and  he  which  is  filthy,  must  be  filthy  still.  Again 
for  a  long  period  the  faithful  are  still  exposed  to 
dangers.  Even  St.  Paul  in  the  days  of  his  labour 
expressed  a  fear  concerning  his  soul's  state,  lest, 
while  he  preached  to  others,  he  himself  might 
be  a  castaway.  The  humble  servant  of  God 
knows  himself  to  be  set  in  the  midst  of  many 
and  great  temptations,  and  at  times  greatly  fears 
lest  his  weakness  yield  to  them.  But  a  day  is 
coming  when  all  fears  shall  end,  and  he  that  is 
righteous  and  holy,  relieved  from  the  burden  that 
has  long  pressed  him  down,  shall  reach  a  state 
from  which  he  can  never  fall,  and  in  which  he 
shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  righteousness  and 
holiness  secured  to  him  for  evermore.  When  will 
this  day  come,  when  the  fate  of  the  faithful  and  the 
faithless  will  be  fixed  by  an  irreversible  decree  for 
evermore  ? 

Let  us  now  consider  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. First,  in  some  cases  it  would  even  seem  that 
man's  fate  is  practically  fixed  while  life  lasts. 
Many — shall  we  not  say  thousands  of  faithful 
servants  of  Christ,  are  so  manifestly  His  people, 
even  while  exposed  to  all  life's  trials,  live  so  de- 
votedly in  prayer  and  humble  dependence  upon 
Him,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  think  they 
will  ever  fall  from  Him.  They  themselves,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  last  thus  to  look  upon  their  own 
state  with  satisfaction.  In  their  humility,  they 
will  be  painfully  conscious  of  tbe  power  of  sin  still 
working  within  their  hearts,  and  will  feel  every 
day  that  it  is  of  God's  great  mercy  alone  in  Christ 
that  they  are  kept  upright;  yet  their  friends, 
looking  upon  them,  will  not  doubt  that  they  are 
practically  safe  with  Christ,  long  before  life's  trials 
have  ended.  Others  again,  are  so  sunk  in  dead 
^wldlinessi  care  so  very  little  for  the  things  of 


Christ  and  the  realities  of  another  world,  and  have 
so  long  gone  on  thus  carelessly,  in  spite  of  the 
most  startling  warnings,  that  we  can  scarcely 
think  it  possible  for  them  ever  to  be  roused. 
Probably  such  men  also,  like  their  counterpart, 
the  faithful,  will  be  the  last  to  know  their  real 
state.  They  are  often  not  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selves. They  have  no  thought  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed;  their  consciences  are 
asleep;  they  are  like  men  who  have  a  deadly 
disease  about  them,  and  whose  strength  is  daily 
failing,  but  who  are  so  drugged  and  kept  up  by 
false  stimulants,  that  they  never  know  they  are 
in  danger  till  their  last  hour.  Here  is  a  fearful 
warning  for  all  who  continue  deliberately  in  the 
neglect  of  heavenly  things.  Their  hearts  become 
daily  more  callous  to  good  impressions.  At  last 
they  may  become  hardened  past  cure,  even  while 
their  life  on  earth  is  still  prolonged.  The  Gospel 
of  Christ,  indeed,  encourages  us  to  preach  pardon 
for  repentant  sinners  to  the  most  hardened  as 
long  as  life  lasts.  It  would  be  great  sin  in  us  to 
neglect  thus  to  appeal  to  them.  Masy  instances 
are  on  record  of  the  most  hardened  heart  giving 
way  at  last  to  Gospel  motives,  and  of  men  at  the 
eleventh  hour  glorifying  and  serving  Christ, 
whom  they  have  long  despised.  But  still  it  is 
certain  also  that  there  is  such  a  state  as  judicial 
blindness — ^blindness  sent  to  the  spiritual  eyes 
in  judgment,  as  a  punishment  for  long-continued 
sin.  There  is  such  a  state  as  that  which  those 
fell  into  whom  our  Lord  called  blasphemers 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  can  never  be  forgiven, 
neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next ;  a  state  such 
as  St.  John  calls  the  state  of  sin  unto  death,  which 
is  past  praying  for. 

"VVemay  say,  then,  that  in  some  persons — ^though 
God  alone  can  know  who  they  are — the  irrevocable 
decision  seems  to  have  been  passed,  even  while 
they  are  still  in  this  life.  Some  while  still  living 
upon  earth  being  unrighteous,  are  sure  to  con- 
tinue in  their  unrighteousness  for  ever;  and  somo 
being  made  holy  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  seem  sure  also  to  remain  hcly 
always.    It  is  not,  however,  of  such  a  decision  of 
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man's  fate,  while  he  is  still  in  this  life  that  our 
Lord  speaks  in  the  text. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fate  of  each  is  fixed  by 
death.     Perhaps  there  is  no  thought  connected 
with  death  more  solemn  than  that  which  occurs, 
when  we  see  those  who  have  long  been  careless  of 
religion  cat  off  in  their  carelessness.    While  there 
was  life,  there  seemed  still  to  be  hope.    Many  of 
the  careless,  not  contented  with  their  reckless  way 
of  living,  are  saying  to  themselves    habitually, 
when  any  serious  thoughts  by  chance  rise  up 
within  them :  "This  careless  state  of  mine  must  not 
last  always ;  I  must  certainly  rouse  myself  some 
day  to  consider  more  fully  the  prospects  that  are 
before  me  when  life  fails."    But  then  the  serious 
£t  passes,  some  frivolous  temptation  drives  away 
the  good  thought  which  was  struggling  to  win 
an  entrance — ^all  stands  over  to  a  more  convenient 
season.    And  this  trilling  with  the  soul  goes  on 
month  after  month.     Perhaps   there  are  solemn 
times,  when  better  thoughts  seem  almost  on  the 
point  of  triumphing.      There  are  some  seasons 
when  the    most    thoughtless   cannot  but  think. 
It  is,  say,  the  end  of  the  year:   a  man  cannot 
but  reflect  how  quickly  his  life  is  passing.      It 
seems  but  yesterday  since  he  was  in  his  boy- 
hood.   And  of  the  many  friends  who  were  around 
him  in  his  early  days,  how  very  many  are  gono 
for  ever  from  his  side !    What  an  unknown  blank 
does  the   new  year,  on  which  he   is   entering, 
present   to   him!     How  little   can  he  calculate 
what  will  befall  before  its  months  close!     One 
thing  only  is  certain  respecting  it,  that  it  will 
bring  him  much  nearer  to  eternity.    Many  a  man 
who  has  died  at  last  in  his  sins,  in  cold,  worldly 
indifference  to  all  the  great  Gospel  truths,  has  at 
such  times  had  these  serious  thoughts.    Every  time 
they  occurred  at  solemn  seasons  they  have  seemed 
to  hold  out  .good  hopes  that  he  might  yet  live 
to  be  an  earnest  Christian;  but  somehow  they 
never  oame  to  anything— they  passed  away  like 
an  unsubstantial  cloud  and  lefl  no  trace  behind 
them.    And  now  the  man  is  dead.    His  friends, 
say,  are  going  to  attend  his  funeral ;  and  as  they 
call  to  mind  the  way  in  which  his  last  months 
were  spent,  they  cannot  but  confess  that  their 
good  hopes  for  his  amendment  seem  aU  to  have 
ended  in  nothing;  that  as  he  lived,  so  to  all  ap- 
pearance he  seems  to  have  died,  with  very  little 
thought  of  the  Gospel,  appearing,  even  to  the  last 
hour  he  lived  in  the  world,  to  cling  far  more  to  it 


than  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  so  long  waited 
to  be  his  Saviour.  And  now,  as  the  earth  closes 
over  him,  his  friends  are  struck  with  melancholy 
in  thinking  how  little  that  character  with  which 
he  died  was  fitted  to  meet  God's  all-searching 
judgment ;  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  such  a 
character  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
even  if  admitted  there.  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him 
be  unjust  still :  and  he  that  is  sensual,  let  him  be 
sensual  still:  and  he  that  is  worldly,  let  him  be 
worldly  stiU :  and  he  that  is  without  the  love  of 
Christ,  let  him  pass  eternity  without  loving  Him. 
These  are  the  melancholy  words  which  might  well 
be  written  over  the  tombs  of  the  thoughtless— 
words  that  speak  more  forcibly  than  almost  any 
others,  of  the  utter  wretchedness  of  a  death  with- 
out Christ ;  consigning  him  who  thus  dies  to  the 
perpetual  endurance  of  the  miserable  ungodly 
state  which  he  deliberately  chose  for  himself  on 
earth,  but  which  now  that  he  has  left  the  earth 
he  would  give  worlds  to  be  freed  from. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him 
be  righteous  still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be 
holy  still.  These  words  too  have  their  appropriace- 
ness  to  the  subject  of  death.  They  speak  of  the 
death  of  the  faithful,  and  are  frdl  of  comfort.  Do 
we  lay  a  Christian  brother  or  sister  in  the  grave? 
What  a  real  satisfaction  to  know  that  they  are 
taken  away  from  all  evil  to  come,  and  especially 
from  those  evil  trials  that  seemed  sometimes  ready 
to  shake  their  fiuth.  No  more  shall  weaJcness  tempt 
them  to  be  fretful  under  suffering ;  no  more  shall 
there  be  the  slightest  danger  lest  the  world's 
seductions  or  its  terrors  persuade  them  to  conform 
to  its  evil  usages.  They  are  quite  safe  now  with 
Him  whom  they  have  long  loved;  and  the  graces, 
which  by  His  Holy  Spirit  He  gave  them,  and 
which  80  greatly  adorned  their  oharacter,  even 
while  living  in  the  midst  of  weskkness,*are  now 
matured,  and  certain  to  become  only  more  bvdy, 
and  more  the  source  to  them  of  all  pure  happi- 
ness through  eternity. 

My  readers,  if  at  this  solemn  time,  when  we  are 
about  entering  on  a  new  year,  the  hearts  of  any  of 
us  naturally  turn  back  to  think  of  the  many  new 
years'  days  we  have  passed  in  the  company  of  dear 
friends  long  lost  to  us,  how  great  a  blessing  is  it 
if,  in  thinking  of  them,  we  find  aU  sorrow  for  tbeir 
loss  swallowed  up  in  the  calm  assurance  that  they 
are  in  peace.  When  we  recall  the  memory  <rf  the 
Christian  graces  whick  we  loved  in  them,  hmr 
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pleasant  to  refieot  that  these  graces  are  secure  now 
to  floarish  through  eternity ;  the  character  we  loved 
no  lapse  of  time  can  now  alter  or  impair.  While  we 
recall  the  outward  look,  or  word  which  told  of 
the  presence  of  such  graces  in  the  heart,  we  know 
that  all  which  made  such  outward  signs  valuable 
to  us  is  living  and  vigorous  now,  and  will  live 
and  continue  vigorous  in  the  presence  of  Christ 
through  eternity.  Of  the  £uthful  dead  it  is  the 
greatest  oomfort  to  feel  that  they  are  past  trial. 
Of  the  departed,  he  that  is  righteous,  must  be 
righteous  still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  must  be  holy 
still.  He  that  loved  Christ,  can  never  oease  to 
love  Him. 

But,  thirdly,  if  we  look  to  the  words  which  go 
before  and  follow  the  text,  we  shall  see  that  it 
apphes,  in  strictness,  neither  to  the  way  in  which 
men's  characters  are  often  settled,  as  it  were, 
firmly  for  good  or  evil  while  they  are  still  living, 
nor  yet  to  that  final  stamp  which  death  sets  on 
them.  The  speaker  in  the  twelfth  verse  is  plainly 
Christ  Himself:  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly;  and  my 
reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as 
his  work  shall  be."  "  I  am,"  says  verse  thirteen, 
"  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  first  and  the  last."  And  the  sixteenth  verse 
continues :  "  I,  Jesus,  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify 
xmto  you  these  things  in  the  churches."  We  may, 
therefore,  very  naturally  refer  the  words  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  verses,  which  are  connected 
with  the  twelfth  without  a  pause,  to  the  same 
speaker,  Jesus.  But  however  this  is,  certainly 
the  verse  immediately  before  the  text — the  tenth 
— ends  with  the  words :  "  The  time  is  at  hand." 
And  the  twelfth  verse,  following  the  text,  states 
what  time — the  time,  viz.,  of  Christ's  coming: 
**  Behold,  I  come  quickly."  The  eleventh  verse 
therefore,  the  text,  states  that  when  this  time 
arrives — when  Christ  comes,  and  closes  the  long 
period  of  the  world's  trial— then  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  shall  remain  for  ever  in  that 
state  of  soul  and  character  in  which  the  close  of 
their  probation  finds  them.  "  He  that  is  unjust, 
let  him  be  unjust  still :  and  he  that  is  righteous, 
let  him  be  righteous  stiU." 

Of  course,  the  final  close  of  man's  trial  settles 
his  condition  for  eternity.  And  every  year  as  it 
passes  over  our  heads  is  bringing  us  nearer,  not 
only  each  of  us,  to  the  full  development  and  final 
settlement,  as  it  were,  of  our  character  in  life, 
and  to  the  day  of  our  own  death*  which  seals 


the  character ;  but,  also,  to  that  great  day,  when 
all  things  shall  be  settled  for  eternity.  Many 
pictures  might  be  drawn  of  the  solemnity  of  this 
final  settlement ;  many  images  might  be  brought 
out  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe  in  thinking  of 
it,  but  nothing,  perhaps,  attending  it  is  more 
striking  than  the  simple  fact  set  forth  in  the  text : 
that  whenever  this  final  settlement  does  oome,  it 
must  leave  all  living  souls  for  ever  fixed  in  the 
state  in  which  it  finds  them,  whether  for  endless 
sin  and  rebellion  against  God,  or  endless  love  of 
Him  and  enjoyment  of  His  presence  in  holiness. 
From  the  state  in  which  that  hour  finds  our 
souls  there  can  be  no  escape.  €k>d*s  judgments, 
however  long  His  mercy  may  delay  them,  must  at 
last  be  final  and  irreversible. 

And  here  let  me  observe  that  the  misery  of  those 
who  die  without  Christ  is  here  set  before  us 
simply  as  a  continuance  of  their  sinful  condition. 
If  they  are  wicked,  if  they  are  debased,  they  must 
be  wicked  and  debased  for  evermore.  And  there 
is  something  very  striking  in  this.  To  be  thus 
left  to  themselves  to  follow  their  own  courses,  this 
is  punishment  enough ;  further,  it  includes  in  it 
all  other  punishment.  For  a  soul  created  by  Grod, 
and  for  which  Christ  died,  to  be  left  for  ever  in  a 
state  of  estrangement  from  God,  is  the  greatest  of 
all  miseries.  In  the  state  into  which  the  soul 
passes  when  its  trial  is  over,  there  will  be  no 
possible  means  of  worldly  enjoyments  or  debasing 
engagements,  and,  if  it  be  without  Christ,  it  must 
bo  miserable. 

And  now,  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  year  which 
we  have  lefb  behind,  and  entering  by  God's  mercy 
on  a  new  term  in  our  probation,  think,  my  readers, 
how  fBkv  our  characters  are  ripening  for  our  great 
change — ^this  great  day  of  settlement.  The  charac- 
ters which  we  have— for  good  or  for  evil — ^loving 
Gt)d  in  Christ,  by  serving  Him  and  holding  inter- 
course with  Him  in  prayer  and  holy  ordinances, 
and  doing  His  will  because  we  love  Him ;  or,  on  tho 
other  hand,  regardless  of  Him,  and  loving  tho 
world  far  more  than  we  love  Him — ^will,  when 
matured,  abide  unchanged  for  ever.  God  of  His 
great  goodness  has  permitted  us  to  see  another 
year's  end,  while  many  around  us  have  been  cut 
off.  How,  we  ask,  are  our  characters  ripening  ? 
Is  the  love  of  God  growing  in  us  P  are  we  more 
truly  living  by  faith — ^that  is,  more  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  things  unseen  than  we  were  twelve 
months  ago  ? 
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TROTTIE'S    DREAM. 


BY   WILLIAM     GILBIST,    AUTHOR    OF    "  8HIBLET    HALL    ASYLUM/'  ETC.  ETC. 


N  Christmas  Eve,  1871,  two  poor  girls, 
ayeraging  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  quitted  a  large  biscuit 
manufactory  in  Eotherhithe,  in  which 
they  were  employed,  and  continued  their 
way  westward  toward  the  Borough,  con- 
yersing  as  they  went  in  what  maimer 
they  should  spend  the  next  day.  One  of 
them,  who  lived  in  Lambeth,  said  to  the  other — 

"  At  our  house  we  intend  to  have  a  regular  jolli- 
fication, and  I  mean  to  spend  eighteenpence  of  the 
money  I've  earned  dxiring  the  week  in  buying  a 
bottle  of  good  rum,  to  give  my  father  and  mother  a 
treat  of  punch.  And  very  happy  we  shall  be  together, 
for  my  brother  Tom  has  just  come  home  from  sea, 
and  Martha  has  got  a  holiday  for  three  days  from 
the  shop  she  works  at  in  Piccadilly.  What  do  you 
intend  doing,  Trottie  ? — aint  you  going  to  give  your 
people  a  treat  ?** 

Trottie,  a  pretty  brunette,  replied  that  she  was 
rather  puzzled  what  to  do.  "  The  fact  is,"  she  said, 
"  we're  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  home.  Father, 
who  works  in  the  Bocks,  has  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  through  the  continuance  of  the  east 
wind,  which  keeps  the  shipping  from  coming  up  the 
Channel,  and  poor  John,  my  brother,  who  worked  in 
the  silk  factory,  has  so  sprained  his  leg  that  it  is 
probable  he  wiU  not  be  able  to  go  to  work  again  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  If  it  had  not  been  for  what  I 
have  earned,  and  mother  picking  up  something  at 
umbrella-making,  we  ehould  be  pretty  well  starved. 
As  it  is,  the  two  little  ones,  Kate  and  Johnny,  are 
getting  so  pale  and  thin  for  want  of  nourishment,  it 
quite  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  them;  StUl,  I  should 
like  to  give  poor  father  a  treat  if  I  could,  for  he's 
very  low-spirited,  and  it  would  cheer  him  up  a  little, 
and  do  him  good." 

"You'd  better  do  so,"  said  her  companion;  "and 
depend  upon  it,  it  won't  be  money  thrown  away. 
It's  only  fair  a  daughter  should  think  of  her  father 
and  mother's  comforts." 

By  this  time  the  two  girls  had  arrived  at  the 
comer  of  Tooley  Street,  in  the  Borough,  and  after  a 
very  affectionate  parting,  each  wishing  the  other  the 
compliments  of  the  season,  the  one  hurried  south- 
ward to  her  home  in  Lambeth,  and  Trottie  continued 
her  way  onwards  over  London  Bridge,  towards  the 
Commercial  Bead,  where,  in  a  bye-street,  her  parents 
resided,  thinking  as  she  went  over  the  conversation 
she  had  had  with  her  friend. 

The  poor  girl  was  in  a  state  of  great  indecision. 
She  much  wished  to  purchase  the  rum,  but  she  had 
heard  her  father  say  it  was  his  intention  to  take  the 


pledge.  He  knew,  he  said,  several  men  who  worked  in 
the  Docks  who  hod  done  so,  and  their  report  was  that 
not  only  could  they  perform  their  work  fully  as  weD, 
and  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  themselves,  as 
when  taking  three  or  four  pints  of  beer  during  the 
day,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  found  themselves  in  better 
health  than  before;  that  they  rose  fresher  in  the 
morning,  and  went  to  bed  feeling  less  fatigued  in 
the  evening ;  also  that  their  wives  and  families  veie 
made  the  more  comfortable,  on  account  of  the  money 
economised  from  the  public-house.  StiU,  Trottie 
argued^  her  father  and  mother  had  not  yet  taken  the 
pledge,  and  therefore  she  would  not  be  tempting 
them  to  break  it.  They  could  have  a  happy  evemng 
to  -  morrow,  and  then  become  teetotallers,  if  thej 
pleased,  the  next  morning.  And  then  it  occurred  to 
her  that,  suppose  they  did  not,  would  she,  in  any 
manner,  have  made  herself  answerable  in  keeping 
them  from  their  good  resolution?  Other  thoughts 
then  came  into  her  head.  The  family  larder  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  would  it  not  be  better  to  give  her 
mother  the  money  she  had  earned,  to  expend  in  good 
nourishing  food  for  the  family,  instead  of  drink  ? 

Poor  Trottie  continued  onwards  in  a  state  of 
lamentable  incertitude.  At  last  she  came  to  a  con- 
clusion. On  passing  a  flaring  gin-palace  in  li^te* 
chapel,  which,  from  the  splendour  of  its  decorations, 
probably  surpassed  Aladdin's  palace  (with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  quaint  Oriental  magnificence  of  the 
latter  might  be  worthy  of  some  admiration,  ▼hile 
the  execrable  taste  displayed  in  the  former  va? 
worthy  of  all  reprobation),  her  eye  was  attracted  by 
the  glare  of  gas,  plate  glass,  and  gilding.  She 
looked  at  the  building  for  a  moment,  and  found, 
among  other  labels,  embossed  in  gold  letters,  in  the 
window,  "  Fine  old  Jamaica  Bum,  eighteenpence  & 
bottle."  The  words  seemed  to  cast  a  singular  speS 
over  Trottie,  and  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  bom 
them. 

At  last  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  *'  What  is  otce 
done  cannot  be  undone,"  came  across  her  mind,  and 
she  resolved  to  enter  the  gin-shop  and  purchase  a 
bottle  of  rum.  But  attractive  as  the  show  and  fineiy 
of  the  place  might  have  appeared  from  the  outside, 
and  although  the  gilding  and  appointments  on  thtr 
inside  were  even  more  lavish  than  on  the  exterior, 
she  soon  found  she  was  in  a  most  uncongenial  atm'^ 
sphere.  There  was  a  crowd  composed  of  women  of  t).e 
lowest  character,  working  men  (and,  alas  I  some  al« 
had  their  wives  with  them),  soldiers  from  the  Tower, 
sailors,  and  others,  few  being  quite  sober,  the  nugority 
slightly  intoxicated,  and  some  positivelj  dnnl. 
There  was  a  considerable  uproar  going  forward  at 
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the  time^  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  barman  to 
push  oat  of  the  shop  a  wretched,  ragged,  drunken 
middle-aged  woman,  who  screamed  and  fought  with 
great  energy.  Of  those  present,  some  took  her  part; 
others  were  for  her  expulsion.  Possibly  neither 
party  were  much  interested  in  her  cause,  but  simply 
interfered  from  love  of  the  fun  it  created. 


This,  however,  was  hardly  the  case,  for  she  found 
it  filled,  though  with  a  somewhat  more  decent  set  of 
customers  than  in  the  bar-room ;  but  every  sound 
and  blasphemous  expression  used  by  those  she  had 
just  left  was  as  audible  as  if  she  had  been  among 
them.  She  could  hear  that  the  barman  was  evidently 
succeeding  in  turning  out  the  woman,  her  defenders 


"  Contixiiied  hor  yodfexutionfl  as  loudly  as  ever.' 


Disgusted  with  the  scene,  Trottie  left  the  shop, 
and  went  into  the  street,  determining  io  continue 
her  road  homewards.  She  had  not,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  shop,  when  she  saw  on  a  side- 
door,  written  also  in  gold  embossed  letters,  *'  Bottle 
Department."  Being  somewhat  of  a  determined 
character,  and  having  resolved  that  she  would  carry 
home  the  rum,  she  entered  this  department,  where 
she  thought  she  could  make  her  purchase  quietly 
and  unobserved. 


at  the  time  making  still  more  noise,  and  using  more 
horrible  execrations  as  they  found  the  other  party 
the  stronger. 

Trottie  could  support  this  no  longer,  and,  before 
making  her  purchase,  she  left  the  place,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  woman  was  expelled  from  the  other  door. 
When  outside  the  house,  the  woman  continued  her  vo- 
ciferations as  loudly  as  ever,  totally  indifferent  to  the 
remonstrances  of  a  policeman,  who  earnestly  advised 
her  to  go  home,  or  he  should  be  obliged  to  lock  her  up. 
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"You  ungrateful  vagabonds !"  alie  roared  out  to 
the  barman  and  others  employed  in  the  shop;  "you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  for  you  know  you 
haven't  a  better  customer  than  me.  Why,  this  very 
evening  I  pawned  the  shoes  off  my  children's  feet; 
and  now  I've  sp^it  all  the  money  I've  got,  you  refuse 
to  give  me  credit  for  another  quartern.  Oh !  you're 
a  precious  set  of  Christians,  you  are !  I  wouldn't 
have  my  soul  in  any  of  your  bodies  for  anything." 

Here  the  policeman  managed  to  drag  her  away, 
while  poor  Trottie,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
whole  scene,  continued  her  way  homeward,  leaving 
all  thoughts  of  the  bottle  of  rum  behind  her. 

When  Trottie  arrived  at  the  house  she  found  all 
the  family  assembled ;  but  gloomy  indeed  was  their 
appearance.  The  stamp  of  hunger  was  on  the  faces 
of  all,  and  not  without  cause,  for  that  day,  with  the 
exception  of  a  balf-quartern  loaf,  they  had  eaten 
nothing.  Trottie,  when  she  noticed  their  expression, 
was  very  pleased  she  had  not  purchased  the  bottle  of 
rum.  Without  making  any  remark,  she  drew  from 
her  pocket  the  whole  of  the  week's  earnings  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  her  mother,  who  silently 
kissed  her,  and  then  putting  on  her  bonnet,  started 
off  for  the  open-air  market  in  the  Whitechapel  Bead, 
leaving  Trottie  to  converse  with  the  others,  and 
make  herself  as  useful  as  she  could  during  her  ab- 
sence. After  talking  a  little  to  her  father  and  brother, 
and  putting  the  tea-things  on  the  table,  she  sat  down 
and  silently  reflected  on  the  temptation  she  had  over- 
come. Presently  an  up-stair  lodger  entered  the  room, 
carrying  on  her  arm  a  basket  filled  with  good  things 
for  the  next  day's  enjoyment.  Trottie  asked  what  she 
had  got,  and  the  woman,  ox)ening  the  basket,  showed 
her  many  delicacies  which  she  had  purchased — opiums, 
currants,  tea,  sugar,  meat,  vegetables,  and  other 
things,  including  a  bottle  of  first-rate  rum. 

"  You're  determined  to  make  yourselves  happy  to- 
morrow," said  Trottie,  looking  at  the  rum. 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman,  "Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year,  and  we  may  as  well  be  happy  as  not. 
My  husband  works  hard  enough,  and  has  enough  to 
try  his  temper,  and  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  he 
can't  make  a  little  merry  once  a  year.  Why,  we 
always  look  for  it  on  Christmas  Dayw  I  believe 
my  husband  would  sooner  go  without  half  his  meat 
than  his  glass  of  rum-and-water  and  pipe  after  dinner, 
and  another  in  the  evening." 

The  lodger  continued  conversing  with  the  family 
for  a  short  time  longet;,  when  Trottie's  mother  re- 
turned from  maiket. 

"And  what  have  you  got,  mother?"  asked  Trottie. 
"Lef  B  see  if  your  basket  is  as  well  worth  having  as 
Mrs.  Thompson's." 

Trottie's  motiber  seemed  to  have  some  diffidence  in 
showing  the  contents  of  her  basket,  and  possibly  with 
some  reason,  for  her  purchases  were  vastly  inferior  to 
those  made  by  the  lodger.  Trottie  also  felt  half 
ashamed  of  the  exposure^  but  made  no  remark. 


"I  see,"  said  her  mother  to  the  lodger,  "youVe 
got  something  good  there  in  that  bottle.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  bought  one  as  well,  but  Vm  sony 
to  say  we  can't  afford  it." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  lodger,  "  you  ought  to  have  made 
an  effort.  It  will  be  hard  indeed  if  Christmas  night 
passes  off  without  some  jollification.'' 

"  We  must  try  and  be  happy  without  the  bottle,*' 
said  Trottie's  father,  joining  for  the  first  time  in  the 
conversation.  "And  not  only  be  happy  to-morrow 
night,  but  every  night  in  the  week.  I've  rarely 
found  any  good  come  of  the  bottle,  but  Tve  knomi 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  I  was  never  a  drunkard,  but 
I  can  easily  see  now  that  if  Vd  kept  away  from 
the  public-house  altogether,  and  saved  my  money, 
we  should  not  be  in  the  strait  we  are  now  in.  But  it 
shan't  occur  again,  though,  if  I  can  help  it.  'When- 
ever I'm  again  in  work  I'll  put  by  every  farthing 
I  should  have  spent  in  the  public-house,  and  I  suspect 
before  next  Christmas  I  shall  not  have  as  much 
dread  of  the  east  wind  keeping  shipping  from  coming 
up  the  Channel  as  now." 

Trottie's  mother  argued  on  the  other  side,  and  ex- 
pressed great  regret  that  she  was  not  able  to  obtain 
the  same  means  as  the  lodger  for  their  enjoyment 
the  next  day. 

"For  my  part,"  she  continued,  "I  think  every 
working  man  wants  something  to  strengthen  him, 
and  all  the  doctors  now  say  there's  nothing  does  so 
much  good  as  spirits.  A  good  glass  of  brandy  is 
often  worth  all  the  physic  in  a  doctor's  shop  pat 
together." 

Trottie's  father,  however,  although  he  did  not 
contradict  his  wife,  held  to  his  own  opinion;  and 
Trottie  began  to  think  that  his  intended  abstinence 
was  occasioned  rather  by  the  pain  he  felt  at  seeing 
their  poor  circumstances,  than  from  any  dislike  to 
the  liquor  itself. 

The  lodger  now  left  them,  and  after  their  meal 
Trottie  and  her  younger  sister  Kate  soon  went 
to  bed. 

Although  tired  with  the  day's  exertion,  Trottie  did 
not-  fall  asleep,  but  continued*  in  the  darkness  and 
solitude  of  her  room,  the  train  of  thoughts  that  had 
occupied  her  mind  during  the  evening.  She  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  words  of  her  mother,  and 
the  sorrowful  expression  of  her  countenance  when 
€he  lamented  they  had  nothing  whatever  in  the 
shape  of  spirituous  liquors  to  gladden  their  hearts 
the  next  evening.  Kow  Trottie  was  a  good  daughter, 
and  intensely  fond  of  her  mother,  and  she  began  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  x>088^b^6  ^  obtain 
a  bottle  of  rum,  and  make  it  a  present  to  her. 
True  she  had  just  given  all  her  week's  earnings 
to  purchase  food  for  the  family,  but  still  there 
might  be  some  plan  by  which  to  accomplish  her 
object.  No  doubt  her  friend,  Martha  Jones,  who 
accompanied  her  from  the  factory  as  far  as  Tooley 
Street,  and  whose  parents  were   comfortably  off* 
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would  lend  her  the  money,  wMch  she  could  repay 
from  her  next  week's  earnings.  Well,  she  thought 
she  would  do  it,  and  then  she  thought  she  would  not. 
"  Better  go  at  once,"  suggested  itself  to  her  mind* 
and  that  so  plainly  and  distinctly  that  she  thought 
it  must  have  been  whispered  to  her.  Again  the 
same  words  were  uttered,  and,  if  possible,  more 
clearly  than  before.  Trottie  was  in  doubt  whether 
she  really  heard  a  voiee,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
fancy  on  her  part,  when  she  felt  a  hand  take  hers. 
She  attempted  to  withdraw  her  own,  but  it  was  im- 
possible. Without  any  pressure,  the  hand  seemed 
simply  to  clasp  hers,  but  so  cold  and  clammy  was  it 
that  she  shuddered  as  she  felt  it.  And  then  she  re- 
membered, some  years  before,  when  she  had  seen  her 
little  brother,  whom  she  had  loved  so  dearly,  for  the  last 
time  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin  preparatory  to  its  being 
screwed  down,  that  she  had  kissed  him  first  on  his 
forehead,  and  then,  taking  his  hand,  had  kissed  that 
also,  remarking  at  the  same  time  how  cold  and 
<jlayey  it  felt.  The  hand  that  held  hers  at  the 
present  moment  seemed  that  of  a  dead  child's  about 
Iier  brother's  age. 

Without  being  able  to  understand  in  what  manner 
it  was  done,  Trottie  found  the  hand  leading  her 
through  darkness  so  profound  she  could  distinguish 
nothing  whatever.  All,  too,  was  silent  around  her. 
Still  she  went  on,  gliding  swiftly,  without  meeting 
with  any  impediment,  or  without  the  dread  of  doing 
so.  At  length  there  appeared  to  be  a  glimmer  of 
light,  as  if  from  gas  or  a  lamp,  which  increased  in 
■clearness  till  she  began  to  notice  there  were  objects 
near  her.  These,  in  their  turn,  became  more  and 
more  distinct,  till  she  found  herself,  the  dead  hand 
holding  her  still,  behind  the  counter  in  a  large  pawn- 
broker's shop.  To  her  surprise,  neither  of  the  shop- 
men appeared  to  notice  her ;  and  she  turned  round 
to  see  who  it  was  that  held  her  hand,  but  she  could 
neither  see  the  hand  nor  her  own.  On  looking  round 
the  shop,  she  found  it  contained  three  small  compart- 
ments, like  boxes,  each  having  an  occupant,  with  two 
of  whom  the  two  shopmen  were  busy  completing  loans. 
In  the  third  was  a  respectable-looking  woman,  who 
remained  silent  till  her  turn  came  to  be  attended  to. 
She  kept  her  head  turned  somewhat  aside,  so  that  her 
features  were  not  visible,  and  this  was  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  evidently  to  show  the  wish  to  escape 
observation;  and  yet  no  one  could  see  her,  for,  as 
before  stated,  the  shopmen  were  busy  with  two  other 
customers,  and  Trottie  herself  felt  that  she  was  as 
invisible  as  the  one  who  stood  beside  her  and  held 
ber  hand. 

And  now  it  came  to  the  woman's  turn  to  be  waited 
upon,  who  had  so  fixedly  engaged  Trottie's  atten- 
tion. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  jox\,  ma'am  P  "  said  one  of  the 
shopmen. 

"  I  want  half-a-crown  on  those,"  said  the  woman, 
putting  something  down  on  the  counter,  but  Trottie 


could  not  see  what,  as  the  shopman  stood  between 
her  and  the  woman. 

Taking  up  the  articles  she  had  put  down,  the 
shopman  carried  them  (a  pair  of  child's  shoes)  under 
the  gas-light,  to  examine  them  more  minutely. 

"Ah,  you  may  examine  them  as  much  as  you 
please,"  said  the  woman ;  "  they're  very  little  worn. 
I  gave  six  shillings  for  them  not  long  ago,  and  the 
boy's  only  worn  them  on  Sundays." 

"  Eighteenpence,"  said  the  shopman. 

•^'  Eighteenpence  won't  do,"  said  the  woman. 

"  Take  them  back  then,"  said  the  shopman,  throw- 
ing them  on  the  counter. 

"  Say  one-and-nine,"  said  the  woman. 

"  Eighteenpence  or  nothing,"  replied  the  shopman. 

"  I'll  take  the  money,"  said  the  woman. 

The  man  now  proceeded  to  tie  together  the  shoes 
and  make  out  a  ticket,  and  the  dead  hand  then  drew 
Trottie  from  the  shop. 

How  it  was  she  could  not  tell,  but,  without  hurrying 
or  making  scarcely  any  movement,  Trottie  the  next 
moment  found  herself  in  a  room  overhead.  It  was 
fitted  up  in  a  singular  manner,  with  racks  and 
shelves  raised  round  it  and  in  the  centre ;  and  these 
were  filled  with  objects  of  a  most  varied  description, 
many  of  them  folded  up  in  cloths,  while  others  were 
open  to  the  eye,  all  having  labels  on  them,  and 
arranged  in  the  neatest  order.  There  were  two  men 
also  in  this  room — one  of  them  an  assistant  in  the 
house,  the  other  a  visitor.  They  were  conversing 
together  on  some  common  subject  when  a  noise  was 
heard  in  one  part  of  the  room,  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a  small  cupboard  in  the  comer.  The 
assistant  went  and  opened  the  door,  and  there,  on  a 
shelf,  he  found  evidently  the  same  pair  of  shoes 
which  had  been  pledged  by  the  woman  below.  The 
man,  having  inspected  the  ticket  on  them,  took  them 
to  a  shelf  where  a  number  of  other  pairs  of  shoes 
about  the  same  size  were  arranged. 

"  How  I  do  hate  having  to  do  with  these  things^" 
said  the  man  to  his  companion. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  like  them ;  they  all  tell  the  same  tale," 
was  his  reply.  "  There  isn't  one  pair  of  the  whole 
of  these  shoes  on  this  shelf  that  hasn't  been  taken 
off  the  feet  of  the  child  of  a  drunken  mother." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  asked  his  companion. 

"A  sober  woman,"  he  replied,  "  may  be  in  distress, 
and  bitter  distress  too,  but  she  will  part  with  eveiy- 
thing  she  has  sooner  than  pawn  her  children's 
clothes ;  while  the  drunken  mother  makes  no  scruple 
on  the  occasion,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  before  half  an  hour  has  passed  since  she 
received  the  money  every  farthing  of  it  is  gone  in 
the  gin-shop.  It  would  be  very  curious  to  trace  the 
stories  of  those  families  whose  children's  shoes  are 
on  that  shelf.  Many  a  tale  of  the  most  heart-rending 
description  would  be  found  connected  with  them, 
and  every  portion  of  the  misery  endured,  the  fault 
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of  a  diunken  mother.  Now  as  to  these  very  shoes," 
he  continued,  "  I  can  tell  the  history  of  the  woman 
who  pawned  thepi;"  so  saying,  he  mechanically 
examined  them  under  the  light.  "You  see  they're 
well  made ;  there's  no  slop-work  here.  I  can  almost 
tell  by  the  look  of  them  that  the  child's  mother 


face ;  if  an  old  hand,  she  will  brazen  it  out.  Wbj, 
these  shoes  have  not  been  worn  a  fortnight,  or  any- 
thing like  it." 

Trottie's  eyes  now  fell  on  the  shoes  as  the  man 
was  examining  them,  and  it  struck  her  they  were 
remarkably  like  her  little  brother  Johnny's ;  and  sle 


"'We  must  try  and  be  luppy  without  the  bottle,'  said  Trottie's  father'*— p.  18. 


has  never  pawned  them  before.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  seen  her  when  she  was  in  the  box  offering 
them,  and  then  I  could  have  told.  When  I  used  to 
be  below  in  the  shop,  I  could  always  tell  when  a 
woman  offered  a  pair  of  her  children's  shoes  for 
pledge  whether  she  was  a  beg^ner  or  an  old  hand." 

"How  could  you  know  that?"  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

"If  a  beginner,"  said  the  man,  "she  generally 
turns  her  head  on  one  side,  and  tries  to  conceal  her 


remembered  that  about  a  fortnight  before  a  pair  d 
shoes  had  been  bought  for  him  out  of  the  last  vag^ 
her  father  had  earned  before  he  was  thrown  out  of  ^^^ 
at  the  Docks.  It  also  occurred  to  her  that  the  sh»»l 
the  woman  wore  strongly  resembled  the  one  which 
her  mother  had  on  when  she  went  out  to  marl*^ 
Her  attention  was,  however,  again  riveted  to  the 
conversation  of  the  two  men. 

"  I  wonder  whether  any  of  these  female  drunkards 
are  ever  reclaimed,"  remarked  one  of  them. 
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"NeTer,"  said  the  assistant.  "IVe  been  now  in 
these  kind  of  shops,  in  Katcliff  Highway  and  about 
Whitechapel,  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  and 
as  yon  may  imagine,  have  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience, and  beyond  that,  I  belong  to  a  temperance 
society  myself ; — well,  I  can  assure  you  I've  never  in 


"  Yon  don't,  then,  consider  it  possible  for  a  drunken 
woman  to  be  reclaimed  ?" 

"  Not  when  she's  once  pawned  her  children's 
shoes,"  said  the  man ;  '*  and  there's  a  very  carious 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  showing  how  much 
more  prejudicially  drink  will  act  on  a  woman's  mind 


•  And  then  a  quarrel  took  place  "—p.  22. 


my  life- known  a  female  drunkard  reclaimed  after 
once  having  pawned  her  children's  shoes.  I  almost 
look  upon  it  that  when  once  she  has  pledged  her 
child's  shoes,  she  is  as  completely  lost  to  all 
«hance  of  reformation  as  the  men  we  used  to  read 
of  in  former  times  who  sold  themselves  to  the 
E?il  One. 

"Isn't  that  carrying  the  idea  rather  too  far?" 
said  his  companion. 

"  Not  c  bit,"  replied  the  assistant. 


than  a  man's.  A  man  may  be  an  irreclaimable 
drunkard,  and  to  satisfy  his  propensity  for  drink 
will  purloin  or  steal  anything  he  can  lay  his  hands 
upon,  but  I  never  knew  a  case  of  a  man,  although 
very  likely  a  dozen-times-convicted  thief,  ever  having 
pawned  his  children's  clothes  for  the  sake  of  drink. 
A  drunken  woman,  on  the  contrary,  after  once  having 
perpetrated  the  act,  never  again  hesitates.  No, 
believe  me,  when  once  she  has  done  that,  she  is 
thoroughly  lost.*' 
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The  dead  hand  now  drew  Trottie  from  the  ware- 
house, and  after  passing  through  darkness  as  pro- 
found as  that  she  entered  when  first  led  from  her 
home,  the  light  began  gradually  to  appear^  and 
objects*  as  of  people  passing  her  in  the  streets^ 
became  distinguishable.  Then  a  great  glare  of 
light  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  presently  she 
found  herself  standing  near  the  Whitechapel  gin- 
shop  in  which  she  had  intended  to  purchase  a  bottle 
of  rum,  and  then  quitted  it  in  disgust  from  the 
scenes  she  had  witnessed.  The  same  noise  of  shouts, 
quarrelling,  and  laughter  which  had  appeared  to  her 
so  repulsive,  she  now  heard  again,  and  with  the  same 
abhorrence.  She  would  willingly  have  moved  off,  but 
the  dead  hand  led  her  forwurd.  She  attempted  to 
resist,  but  the  pressure,  which  had  hitherto  been 
light,  now  became  so  strong  as  to  be  irresistible,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  enter  the  place  against  her  better 
judgment. 

The  scene  here  was,  if  possible,  more  revolting 
than  the  one  she  had  before  witnessed.  There  were 
more  persons  in  the  place,  both  men  and  women,  and 
these  in  a  grosser  state  of  intoxication.  Language 
of  the  most  disgusting  description  was  bandied 
about  from  one  to  the  other,  less  in  anger  or  jest 
than  as  ordinary  conversation.  One  scene  particu- 
larly attracted  Trottie's  attention.  A  middle-aged 
man,  in  a  state  of  maudlin  drunkenness,  was  crying, 
and  a  dirty,  disreputable-looking  woman  was  at- 
tempting to  console  him. 

"  Don't  take  on  so,"  she  said ;  "  you  know  that'll 
do  no  good — ^you  can't  cure  her  that  way." 

"  But  she'll  be  dead  before  I  get  home,"  said  the 


"Well,  you  can't  help  that,"  said  the  woman; 
"it's  very  sad,  but  you  can't  help  it.  And  when 
she's  gone,  I  shan't  make  you  a  fashionable  wife, 
but  we  shall  be  very  happy  together." 

Turning  from  this  scene,  Trottie  witnessed  another 
still  more  painfuL  A  girl  about  thirteen  years  of 
age  was  endeavouring  to  drag  her  father  from  the 
gin-shop.  He  resisted,  however,  all  her  endeavours, 
and  the  poor  girl  cried  bitterly.  And  then  a  quarrel 
took  place  between  him  and  a  sailor,  and  a  fight 
ensued.  The  sailor  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
of  the  two,  his  adversary  being  evidently  of  a  weak, 
dilapidated  constitution,  apparently  a  workman  in 
one  of  the  numerous  factories  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  WhitechapeL 

In  a  shert  time  the  sailor  had  so  great  an 
advantage  over  his  adversary  as  to  prove  that  the 
latter  had  not  the  slightest  chance  against  him. 
He  had  got  the  wretched  man  against  the  wall, 
and  was  pommelling  him  in  a  most  terrific  manner, 
the  poor  child  screaming  violently,  and  begging  the 
'bystanders  to  interfere,  or  her  father  would  be  killed. 
The  genius  of  the  plaoe,  however,  was  dominant  at 
the  time,  and  no  one  offered  to  render  any  assistance, 
or  to  part  the  combatants;  on  the  contrary,  they 


called  out  for  fair  play,  the  sailors  cheering  their 
companion,  while  those  of  the  workman's  party  ad- 
vised him  to  stand  up  and  show  himself  a  man.  At 
last  the  poor  wretch  fell,  utterly  senseless  and  ex- 
hausted, on  the  ground,  his  face  covered  with  blood. 
Some  of  the  bystanders  evidently  thought  he  was 
dead,  and  advised  the  sailor  to  decamp  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  He  took  their  advice  and  left  the  place. 
The  landlord  of  the  house  then  sent  for  the  police, 
^d  the  poor  girl  remained  by  the  side  of  her  father, 
crying  in  a  most  pitiable  manner.  Here,  it  is  true, 
many  offered  to  console  her,  but  even  their  consola- 
tions were  mixed  up  with  the  odious  influence  of  the 
locality. 

"Come,  cheer  up,  my  gal,"  said  one  man ;  "your 
father  will  be  all  right,  as  soon  as  he's  got  the 
police  to  take  care  of  him.  Here,  take  a  drop,  itll 
do  you  good,"  and  he  placed  some  gin  to  the  girl's 
lips,  but  she  pushed  it  away  with  horror. 

At  last  the  police  arrived,  and  the  man  was  placed 
on  the  stretcher.  One  of  them  then  asked  where  he 
lived,  and  the  girl  told  him. 

"  What  a  shame,"  said  the  policeman  to  the  land- 
lord, "  for  you  to  allow  the  man  to  have  got  so  drunk 
in  your  house." 

"  So  it  IB,"  said  a  woman,  who  now  seemed  to  ex- 
hibit some  kind  feeling  towards  the  girl,  and  who, 
had  she  not  been  in  such  a  locality,  might  have  been 
considered  respectable;  "it's  a  shaine,  for  he  is  a 
hard-working  man  enough,  if  he  had  his  way ;  but 
it's  places  like  this  that  tempt  him  in.  Why,  the 
man  spent  as  much  money  here  to-night  as  would 
feed  his  family  half  a  week,  and  they're  pretty  well 
starving  at  home." 

The  policemen  now  carried  off  the  man  on  the 
stretcher,  and  fthe  dead  hand  drew  Trottie  after 
them. 

They  had  hardly  quitted  the  threshold  of  the 
iiouse  when  Trottie  noticed  a  woman  approach- 
ing. The  dead  hand  now  held  Trottie  stationary, 
and  as  the  woman  came  nearer,  Trottie  began  to 
recognise  her  as  the  same  she  had  seen  in  the  pawn- 
broker's shop.  Onward  she  came  toward  the  gin- 
shop,  and  just  as  she  was  about  to  enter,  Trottie 
found,  to  her  intense  horror,  she  was  no  other  than 
her  own  mother.  She  implored  her  not  to  enter,  but 
her  words  seemed  unheard.  She  then  stood  before 
her  to  impede  her  way,  but  her  mother  seemed  to 
pass  through  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  spirit,  and 
unaware  of  her  presence,  and  then  to  enter  the  gin- 
shop.  Trottie,  in  despair,  attempted  to  utter  a 
violent  scream. 

"Why,  Trottie,  what's  the  matter  with  you P" said 
little  Eatie,  her  bedfellow;  "what  ails  you  to-night? 
One  would  think  you  were  being  murdered.  Whafs 
the  matter,  dear  Trottio  ?" 

Trottie  remained  for  some  momenta  silent  and 
motionless ;  she  could  hardly  believe  she  was  in  her 
home,  and  in  bed  with  her  sister,  so  vivid  and  real 
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had  her  dream  appeared.  She  was  inoliiied  to  be- 
lieve she  had  been  sleeping,  and  the  scenes  she  had 
passed  through  were  simply  illusions ;  but  then  again 
the  dead  hand — ^how  could  sshe  account  for  that  ? 
She  still  felt  its  pressure;  her  hand  was  perfectly 
numb,  and  then  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  she 
had  been  lying  on  it,  and  the  pressure  she  had  felt 
was  only  caused  by  stagnation  of  blood. 

In  a  few  moments  Trottie  was  fully  awakened  by 
little  Kate,  who  passed  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
after  kissing  her  said,  "Dear  Trottie,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?    Do  tell  me  what  made  you  cry 


out  in  that  dreadful  manner."     Trottie  only  kissed      ^ 
her  sister,   but  did  not  give  her  any  explanation 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  cry ;  nor  did  she  to  any  one 
else. 

No  visit  was  paid  that  day  by  Trottie  to  her  friend 
Martha  Jones,  and  no  rum  was  purchased.  Christmas 
evening,  however,  could  not  have  passed  more  happUy 
with  the  family  than  it  did,  had  Trottie  carried  out 
her  determination;  and  the  money  the  rum  would 
have  cost  was  not  only  economised,  but  probably 
a  mischief  not  less  terrible  than  that  which  Trottie 
had  witnessed  in  her  dream  avoided. 
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!  MID  all  the  divisions  of  Christendom 
some  few  patches  of  common  ground 
are  still  to  be  found  on  which  nearly 
all  of  us  may  meet.  Some  few  asso- 
ciations there  are  which  speak  to  the 
sympathies  of  almost  all,  and  which 
awaken  memories  on  which  the  minds 
of  all  true  Christians,  of  whatever  branch  of 
Christ's  Church,  may  dwell  with  genuine,  if  not 
with  equal,  delight  Such  especially  are  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  Christmas,  when 
The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  such  are  all  the  amusements,  kindnesses, 
family  meetings,  and  social  charities  of  the  season : 
for,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  says,  of  old — 

A  Christmas  gaml)ol  oft  oonld  oheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

One  of  these  associations  which  memory  retains 
the  longest  is  that  of  singing  or  hearing  Christ- 
mas carols,  ballads,  or  hymns — a  custom  which, 
either  in  the  services  of  the  church,  or  beyond 
its  walls,  seems  almost  co-extensive  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  which  some  authors  daim  the 
angels'  song  at  Bethlehem  as  the  first  specimen. 
Few  hymns  are  more  popular  than  those  which 
tell  the  story  of  our  Saviour's  birth ;  they  are  the 
most  readily  learned  in  childhood,  and  are  per- 
haps the  last  to  be  worn  away  from  our  memory 
by  friction  with  the  world.  Most  of  us  who  have 
lived  in  the  country  have  some  recollections  of 
lying  awake  in  early  years  to  listen  to  the  voices 
— often  most  unmusical  it  is  true,  but  which  came 
to  US  softened  by  distance — of  the  waits,  who 
sang  their  carols  from  house  to  homse ;  and  if  we 
have  been  wakened  from  our  slumbers  on  the 
Christmas  morning  by  such  sounds,  we  have 
hailed  it  as  a  good  token  for  the  coming  day  and 
year. 

But  this  custom  of  carolling  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  our  own  land,  or  to  the  English  lan- 


guage, or  is  even  chiefly  or  most  extensively 
practised  there.  The  Noels,  or  Christmas  carols, 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  are  far  more 
numerous  than  those  of  England,  and  in  fact  form 
of  themselves  no  small  field  of  literature.  Some 
little  courage  and  hardihood  is  needed  to  go  out 
into  the  wintry  night,  and  to  stand  in  snow  or 
keen  frost  singing  under  the  windows  of  the 
wealthy,  in  hopes  of  a  gift  of  good  cheer  or  pence 
to  reward  the  song ;  but  in  warmer  climates,  where 
the  nights  are  less  inclement,  singing  the  Noels 
is  a  far  more  agreeable  occupation.  As  wo  go 
southwards  we  may  observe,  too,  that  their  tone 
changes— the  Noel,  or  carol,  becomes  more  joyous, 
more  free  in  its  expression,  more  dramatic  in  its 
form,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  a  real  outburst 
of  popular  joy. 

Above  all,  the  No3l  seems  to  have  been  essen- 
tially the  poor  man's  poetry.  Although  the  self- 
titled  infallible  Pope  has  lately  declared  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  of  an  aristocratic  family,  and  that  He 
loved  the  aristocracy,  yet  the  warmest,  heartiest, 
and  most  touching  welcomes  seem  ever  to  have 
been  given  to  Him  by  the  poor.  In  countries,  as 
in  a  great  part  of  Southern  Europe,  where  the 
languages  are  divided  into  two  dialects,  one  for 
rich  and  another  for  poor — e,g.,  as  in  France, 
where  French  is  the  language  of  the  upper  classes 
and  of  literature,  and  where  the  many  "  patois  " 
are  the  household  tongues  of  the  heart  and  home 
of  the  lower;  it  is  in  these  "patois,"  whether  in 
the  North  or  South,  Burgundian,  Gascon,  or  Pro- 
ven9al,  that  the  finest  Noels  are  invariably  found. 
It  is  a  slight  account  of  some  of  these  Noels  in 
South-western  France,  and  its  neighbour  Spain, 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  give. 

Two  derivations  have  been  given  of  the  word 
"NoSl."  One,  perhaps  the  less  probable,  makes  it 
a  contraction  of  Twuvelles,  Ub  bonnes  nouveUea— 
"the  good  news  of  the  gospel."  The  other 
adopted  by  Littr6,  takes  it  as  an  abbreviation 
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of  the  Gascon  or  FrovezK^l  nadaii,  nodal,  whioh 
undoubtedly  is  the  Latin  natalU — 1.6.,  dies  natalis, 
"  the  birthday." 

So  much  for  the  word.  Some  Noels  take  the 
form  of  hymns,  a  few  of  which  are  exceedingly 
g^nd,  and  have  apparently  been  translated  from 
the  Latin.  Others  are  religious  ballads ;  many  of 
them  are  in  dialogue,  and  some  evince  a  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  dramatic  power.  Of  those  in 
dialogue  the  speakers  are  very  various.  Some- 
times it  is  an  angel  who  announces  the  good  news 
to  an  incredulous  shepherd,  and  the  shepherd  who 
replies.  In  one  the  conversation  is  between  St. 
Joseph  and  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Bethlehem ; 
in  another  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian;  in 
another,  Glim^ne  and  Sylvandre  are  the  some- 
what sentimental  speakers.  Some  are  tnalogues, 
and  an  angel  and  two  demons  are  the  debaters,  or 
the  three  kings,  or  magi.  In  such  cases  the 
NoSls  are  occasionally  macaronic ;  the  French, 
Latin,  and  patois,  being  all  three  used,  or  only 
two  of  them.  The  angel  generally  speaks  in  Latin, 
or  in  polite  French,  while  the  peasants  reply  in 
much  rougher  style,  in  patois.  As  an  example, 
we  give  a  verse  in  French  and  Latin — 

Void  la  roi  dea  nations, 

Natos  ex  8acr&  Yirgiao, 
Ce  Fils  de  Muddictiou, 

Ortus  de  Darid  semiae. 
Void  VEtoile  de  Jacob. 

Qaam  prcedixerat  Balaam, 
Ce  Diea  qui  d^truit  Jericao, 

In  dari  terrH  Chanaam 

In  others  the  angel  begins  in  French,  and  the 
shepherd  replies  in  patois — 

Amobl. 
▲  Ood  to  you  appeals ; 
Come,  shepherd,  leave  your  rest. 
HaBtea  with  ardent  seal 
Towarda  your  Saviour  blest. 
The  great  God  of  Thnndera 
]Doth  promise  from  henceforth 
The  end  of  all  your  wars. 
And  peace  for  aye  on  earth. 

Shbphbbd  (sleeping). 

1>0  let  me  Bleep. 
And  don't  my  wit*  confuse. 

Do  let  me  sleep. 
Be  off,  and  to  your  busineaa  keep. 
For  sentinels  I  haye  no  use  ; 
Fve  nought  to  do  with  your  grand  news. 

Do  let  me  sleep ; 

and  so  on  through  fourteen  long  verses.  But  the 
interlocutors  are  by  no  means  always  of  such 
high  distinction,  they  are  sometimes  simply  hus- 
band and  wife.  Tiie  theme  of  most  of  such  Noiils 
is  the  same.  One  or  the  'other  is  awakened  by  a 
strange  light,  and  hears  voices  and  music,  saying, 
"Christ  is  bom.*'  The  believing  wife  then,  in 
homeliest  and  most  energetic  terms,  tells  her  more 
lazy  and  incredulous  husband  to  get  up  and  go 
and  see  Him. 


JaavB 

See.  sore  tiie  sky's  a  fire  I 

Put  on  thy  garments,  man ! 

Come,  listen  to  the  choir 

Whoso  songs  thy  ears  will  charm.  KoS. 

Jkan. 
Tis  but  the  tambourines 
Of  our  own  neighbourhood  i 
One  of  our  riUage  swains 
No  doubt's  been  marridd.  Noil 

JBAVBRS. 

John,  thou  art  sure  not  wise 

To  doubt  the  words  I  bay : 

To  see  whafs  in- the  skies 

Thou  know'st  thereTs  nought  to  pay.  NoeL 

This  last  argument  is  effective,  and  up  the  hus- 
band gets,  and  finds  all  true.  The  locality  of  the 
No€l  almost  always  reveals  itself,  by  mention  of 
the  spots  over  which  the  glorious  light  is  seen — 

To  yonder  hill  'tis  near. 
We'll  shortly  see  it  now  ; 
'Tis  sore  at  Beauplaisir, 
4.t  Quiche,  or  at  Loustan. 

The  birth  ought  always  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
nearest  great  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  instead 
of  in  a  stable — 

Whoever  would  hare  thought, 

Sinoe  to  be  bom  you  were. 

That  you'd  not  rather  sought 

Bidache's  castle  fair  ? 

A  present  has  always  to  be  taken  to  the  Infant 
God,  but  they  have  nothing  good  enough;  and 
the  discussion  of  this  point  otlen  brings  out  in 
the  most  pathetic  way  the  extreme  poverty  in 
which  the  French  peasant  lived  before  the  great 
Revolution. 

jBAVBftB. 

What  is  there  in  our  power, 
John,  that  His  heart  may  please  f 
We've  neither  fruit  nor  ilowera, 
I^or  bread,  nor  even  cheese. 

Jbav. 

€)f  wood  weWe  not  a  stake; 
He's  perishing  of  cold  ; 
Some  bundles  let  us  take 
Of  Tine  twigs,  and  some  dothoa* 

jBANBna. 
Tiiis  little  meal  shall  make 
(Which  lately  we  had  ground) 
A  goodly  girdle  sake. 
When  we  the  Child  have  found. 

The  shepherds  and  mountaineers  have  a  very 
pleasing  fashion  of  singing  these  NoSls  in  dialogue. 
Originally  fhey  seem  to  have  been  intended  to 
have  been  sung  antiphonally  in  church;  but  for 
many  years  this  has  been  discontinued*  on  account 
of  the  effect  which  their  exceeding  naivete  and 
directness  has  on  the  risible  muscles  of  a  modem 
congregation.  So  now  they  are  chiefly  sung  ss 
the  waits  sing  carols,  during  Advent,  or  most  of 
all,  when  going  to  the  midnight  service  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Then  the  singers,  to  the  number  of 
eight  or  ton,  walk  about  tlirce  or  four  paces  apart, 
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and  one  set  takes  one  character,  and  one  the 
other.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to  hear 
these  bands  descending  from  the  mountains,  and 
converging  by  different,  often  very  winding,  paths, 
to  the  village  church.  The  B^arnais  mountaineers 
have  generally  fine  voices,  and  sing  well  in  parts* 
When  mellowed  by  a  little  distance,  and  the  dif- 
ferent voices  are  caught  now  clearer,  now  softer, 
according  to  turns  and  inequalities  of  the  ground* 
the  efiect  is  very  charming.  As  the  parties  unite, 
the  merry  laugh  or  cordial  greeting  and  Christmas 
good  wishes  are  heard  on  all  sides,  as  they  pause 
for  a  few  moments  before  entering  the  church 
porch.  One  wonders  not  then  that  the  midnight 
service  at  Christmas  should  pilbve  one  of  the  most 
popular  •  religious  festivals  in  France  —  equally 
popular  in  the  great  cities,  where  the  finest  singers 
obtainable  burst  into  the  **  Gloria  in  Excelsis,^  and 
in  the  country  where  the  peasants  sing  these 
Noels,  in  a  tongue  which  the  citizen  would  not 
comprehend. 

But  the  charm  is  not  confined  to  peasants. 
Hear  how  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  modem 
French  writers,  Eugenie  do  Guerin,  describes  to 
Ler  brother  in  Paris  a  walk  to  a  midnight  service 
in  the  mountains  of  the  South : — 

"  Christmas  has  come ;  beautiful  festival,  which 
I  love  the  most,  and  which  brings  as  much  joy  to 
me  as  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  Truly 
one's  whole  soul  joins  in  the  welcome  to  God, 
which  is  announced  from  all  sides  by  hymns  and 
by  the  pretty  nadalet.  *  Nothing  at  Paris  can 
p^ive  you  an  idea  of  what  Christmas  is.  .  .  . 
We  all  went,  papa  walking  first,  on  a  delicious 
night.  Never  was  there  a  finer  sky  than  that 
of  this  midnight,  so  that  papa  from  time  to 
time  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  great  hooded 
coat  to  look  upwards.  The  ground  was  white 
with  frost,  but  we  were  not  cold ;  the  air  besides 
was  warmed  by  the  bundles  of  pine  torches  which 
our  servants  carried  before  us  for  light.  It  was 
charming,  I  assure  you;  and  I  longed  to  have 
you  walking  with  us  to  the  church  on  paths 
bordered  with  little  bushes,  white  as  if  they 
had  been  in  flower.  We  saw  one  spray  so  beau- 
tiful that  we  wished  to  make  a  bouquet  of  it 
for  the  deooration  of  the  church,  but  it  melted 
in  our  hands.  .  .  I  slept  at  the  parsonage; 
the  rector's  good  sister  kept  me,  and  made  me 
«n  excellent  nightcap  of  hot  milk.  Papa  and 
Mimi  came  to  warm  themselves  at  the  huge  fire 
of  the  8ouc  de  Nodal "  (Yule-log). 

The  hospitality  of  the  country  parsonage  is 

most  cordially  and  fully  exercised  this  evening. 

In  some  parts  of  the  B^arnais  mountain  district 

it  is  the  custom,  where  the  people  come  from  far, 

to  bring  with  them  a  choice  lamb  decked  with 

•  NaiaUL  A  peculiar  fashion  of  ringiiig  the  church  bells  on  ' 
ChriBtmas  Ere. 


ribbons  and  flowers,  which  is  killed  and  dressed 
during  the  service  and  eaten  afterwards,  as  a 
breakfast  by  those  who  could  not  return  and  be 
back  before  the  services  of  Christmas  Day.  One 
recently-appointed  priest  thought  within  himself, 
"  What  a  pity  it  was  to  kill  these  pretty  creatures ! 
If  he  could  but  keep  them  alive  there  would  be 
another  lamb  next  year,  then  another,  at  last  quite 
a  little  flock,  and  the  wool  from  them  would 
suffice  for  priestly  stockings,  comforters,  &c.**  So 
when  his  congregation  returned  from  church  there 
was  a  handsome  collation  of  bread  and  cheese, 
soup  and  wine,  but — no  hot  lamb.  But  one  must 
rise  very  early  in  the  morning  to  get. the  better  of 
a  long-headed  B^arnais  peasant.  Not  a  word  was 
said.  But  the  next  year  no  lamb  appeared,  and 
the  good  priest  found  that  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  any  lamb  appearing  on  other  conditions  than 
those  of  its  being  consumed.  So  to  this  day  lambs 
are  slaughtered  and  eaten  on  Christmas  Day  in 
the  Valley  of  Labass^re. 

Few  things  have  provoked  more  derision  than 
the  singing  of  our  English  churches  and  chapels, 
where,  as  Pope  has  it — 

Heaven  ii  won  hj  violence  of  aong. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  syllable  again  and 
again  without  regard  to  the  sense  has  been  held 
up  especially  for  reprobation.  But  what  can  we 
say  to  this  imitation  of  the  angels'  music  as  the 
chorus  to  a  Noel  ? — 

Fa,  fa,  fa,  sol,  la,  mi,  U,  ml. 
Be,  mi,  re,  mi,  fa. 
La,  fa,  aol,  la,  mi,  la,  ml,  re^ 
Mi,  fa,  aol,  la. 

Or  this  other : 

Conrona'au,  san,  zan. 

Courons  plus,  plus,  plus| 
Courons  an,  courons  ploa, 
Courons  au  plus  vite. 

Le  pins  bean,  bean,  beau, 

Le  pins  fro,  fro,  fro ; 
Le  plus  bean,  le  pins  fro, 
Le  plus  bean  f  romage, 
De  notre  village. 

Or  another  burden :  '*  Tararou,  pou,  pou  ;  tararou 
pou,  pou,"  and  almost  any  number  of  similar 
endings  tacked  on  to  verses  which  are  serious, 
and  sometimes  beautiful  in  their  simple  piety. 

The  No§l  is  very  wide  in  its  sympathies  and  its 
toleration.  It  is  striking  to  see  how  men's  hearts 
warmed  at  this  season.  Theological  dogma  could 
not  permit  Jews  to  be  introduced  rejoicing  at  the 
birth  of  Christ;  Mahommedans  too,  always  ex- 
cepting el  Bey  Moro,  the  Moorish  king,  one  of 
the  three  magi,  would  find  no  place.  But  these 
Noels  included  all  they  could.  Thus  there  are 
Cagots*  Noels,  and  singularly  beautiful  gipsies* 
Noels.  There  is  also  a  beasts'  Noel  and  a  birds' 
Noel.  From  these  we  will  give  some  extracts. 
The  finest  of  the  gipsy  Noels  was  composed  in 
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1680  by  a  Unefider  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix. 
The  form  is  dramatic.  Each  of  the  three 
gipsies,  after  a  short  introduction,  tells  in  turn 
the  fortunes  of  the  Holy  Child,  His  mother^  and 
St.  Joseph : — 

N0£L  DES  BOHtMIENS. 
•'Naoutrds  sian  tr^s  Boonnxians." 
Three  wanAering  gipsy  loons  are  we. 
People's  good  fortunes  we  do  tell ; 
Three  wondering  gipsy  loons  are  we» 
We  pick  and  Bteal  where'er  we  he. 
Thou  loving  Child,  so  full  of  ehorxn. 
With  silver  qniokly  cross  my  palm. 
And  each  shall  tell  Thee  all 
Henceforth  shall  Thee  hefall. 
John,  do  thou  try 
Immediately 
The  lines  within  His  hand  to  spy. 

Equal  to  God,  I  see. 

In  dignity. 
His  Son,  wovtky 
To  be  adored. 
Equal  to  God,  I  see. 

In  dignity, 

Thou'rt  bom  forme 

Into  the  world. 

▲  child  Thee  love  did  make 

For  homan  nature's  sake ; 

A  Tirgin  Thee  did  bear 

Without  a  father's  oare ; 

All  this  from  out  Thy  hand  I  take. 

Still  a  great  secret  there  doth  lie 
Which  John  to  Thee  dared  not  to  tell. 
Still  a  great  secret  there  doth  lie 
Shall  take  effect  right  speedily. 
Come,  quickly  oome,  Messiah  grand. 
Place,  quickly  place,  within  my  hand 

The  silver  piece 
That  may  our  hearts  r«|joice. 

John  win  then  divina 
Sweet  Infant  mine. 

Give  it  to  us  that  we  may  dine. 

Amid  sneh  varied  means 
Something  is  to  be  seen. 

For  our  weal 
Full  hard  to  bear. 
Amid  such  varied  means 
Something  is  to  be  seen 
For  our  weal 
Harsh  and  severe. 
Tea,  there  a  cross  I  see 
Shall  our  salvation  be ; 
And,  if  to  say  so  I  may  dare. 
Why  Thou  a  martyr's  pangs  dost  bear 
Comes  of  Thy  too  great  charity. 

But  there  remaineth  somstbing  still. 

Abutting  on  the  line  of  Hfe. 
But  there  remaineth  something  still, 
ni  tell  to  Thee.    Be  still  awhile. 
Come  now,  come  now,  Infant  fair, 
Tliy  Uttle  hand  give  quickly  here ; 

And  ru  foretell  to  Thee 
Something  more  pleasing  far  to  hear. 

But  hand  the  mon^  here, 
For  fear 
Thou  otherwise  ma/st  nothing  hear. 

God  Thou  art ;  and  mortal  too  t 

Since  Thou  art  so 

Short  time  Thonit  go 

In  our  hunuodty. 

But  Thy  Divinity 

'  Is  from  eternity. 


Of  all  life  Thou  art  the  spring  i 
And  Thy  infinite  Being 
Bounded  by  nought  can  be. 

init  Thou  not  that  we  should  say 
Something  to  Thy  mother  blest  P 
Wilt  Thou  not  that  we  should  pay 
At  lesst  to  her  our  homage  P— s^y. 

Lovely  lady,  hither  oome ; 

For  to  us  ere  now  is  known. 

That  in  your  snowy  hand 

Lies  a  myst'ry  deep  and  grand. 
TUou  who  art  so  polite. 
To  her  relate 

Something  may  her  delight 

Thou  art  of  royal  blood  t 

Thy  house  e'er  stood 

Highest  in  good 

Within  the  world. 
Thou  art  of  royal  blood ! 

Thy  house  e'er  stood 

Highest  in  good. 

From  what  I  see, 
Thy  Son.  He  is  thy  Lord, 
His  Father  is  thy  God. 
What  greater  lot  for  thee. 
Child  of  thy  Lord  to  be. 
And  Mother  of  thy  God  f 

And  thou,  thou  good  old  man. 
Standing  at  the  mangel's  end  j 
And  thou,  thou  good  old  man. 
Wilt  thou  not  that  we  read  thy  hand  f 
Say,  p'rhaps  some  fear  dost  feel 
Lest  we  should  the  donkey  steal 
That's  tied  to  yonder  stake  7 
Bather  would  we  the  Infant  take. 
Some  silver  ooin  here  lay. 

Kind  sir,  we  pray ; 
We've  not  yet  drunk  to-day. 

These  lines  to  me  impart 
How  great  thou  art. 
How  good  thy  heart, 
'  And  also  that  thou'rt  just. 
These  lines  to  me  import 

How  great  thou  art. 

How  good  thy  heart. 

And  loved  of  alL 
Ah !  holy  husband,  tell. 
Hast  thou  observed  well 

A  holy  abstinence? 

Thou  guardest  Providence, 
Should  It  not  guard  thee  well  ? 

Now  Indeed  we  clearly  see 

That  Thou  didst  oome  into  the  world.' 

Now  indeed  we  clearly  see 

That  Thou  didst  oome  in  poverty. 

Fair  Child,  nought  more  of  that  we'll  say,' 

Since  there  we  see  Thee  naked  lie. 

And  Thou  didst  fear,  from  whs*  we  see. 

To  fall  in  gipsies'  company  1 ' 

Fair  Child,  fear  need  not  touoh  Thy  heart 

Since  God  Thou  art. 
Hear  our  farewell,  ere  we  depart 


Should  too  much  liberty 

Be  cause  that  we 

Foretold  to  Thee 

Thy  future  fete : 
Should  too  much  libwty 

Be  cause  that  we 

Have  spoke  to  Thee 

Too  openly: 
Fall  humbly  Thee  we  prey. 
That  in  the  selfsame  way 
Thou  our  good  fortune  deign  to 
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And  grrant  that  we  thereof  partake 
Through  all  etemitj. 

We  have  met  with  another  gipsy's  No§l  in 
Spanish  nearly  as  beantifol  as  the  aboye,  ''The 
Gipsy  Woman's  Prophecy:" 

LA  PBEDICCION  DE  LA  GITaNA. 

A  gipsy  woman  once  came  forth. 
And  to  the  Virgin  pnre  drew  near ; 
Her  knees  she  bent  vpon  the  earthy 
And  thus  her  fortune  told  to  her. 

The  things  I  know, 

Hy  darling  sweet, 

Within  my  heart 

Close-locked  I  keep. 

"  Mother  of  love,  surpassing  fair,** 
Thus  unto  Mary  did  she  say, 
"The  Child  to  Egypt  thou  wilt  bear, 
With  Joseph  with  thee  on  the  way." 
The  things  I  know, 

Ac.  <fec.,  through  eleven  verses.  And  also  a  firag- 
ment  in  the  same  language,  called 

EN  EL  POBTAL  DE  BELEN. 

The  gipsy  hoys  have  entered  in 
At  the  gates  of  Bethlehem, 
And,  the  rogues,  the  new-born  Ch51d 
Of  His  dothes  have  quite  despoiled. 

Ah,  the  naughty,  thieyish  rogues, "^ 

Olive  faces,  sour  as  sloes ! 

The  Child  of  clothes  they  have  bereft. 

Not  a  rag  have  they  Him  left  1 

This  last  fragment  leads  us  to  observe  what  very 
free  reins  the  Spaniards  give  to  their  imagination 
when  treating  of  these  themes.  Their  fancies  are 
often  graceful  and  tender,  with  a  not  irreverent 
playfulness,  which  is  very  pleasing.  But  the  inci- 
dents related  go  far  beyond  those  of  the  Gospels — 
nay,  even  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels;  though  some 
doubtless  are  traditionally  derived  from  them. 
Thus  the  Spanish  Noels  of  the  **  Noche  Buena," 
(the  Good  Night,)  or  the  "Noche  de  Navidad" 
(Night  of  the  Nativity),  as  it  is  indifferently 
termed,  tell  you,  not  only  that  our  Lord  was  bom 
between  the  ox  and  the  ass  or  mule,  and  the 
names  of  the  three  kings,  or  magi — Melchor, 
Gaspar,  and  Baltasar — and  that  one  of  them  was 
a  black  man,  but  they  know  the  names  of  the 
shepherds  too^Blas,  Nicolas,  and  Tomas;  and 


not  only  that,  they  know  the  names  of  the  dogs 
which  accompanied  them. 

"  '  But  why  is  he  called  Melampo?'  persisted  the 
child,  with  that  child's  zeal  for  interrogation, 
which  their  elders  ridicule  instead  of  respecting. 

"  *  He  is  called  so,'  replied  the  good  Elvira, 
*  because  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  dogs  which 
went  to  Bethlehem  with  the  shepherds  to  see  the 
new-bom  Child.  They  were  three — Melampo, 
Cubilon,  and  Lobina,  and  the  dogs  which  bear 
these  names  never  go  mad.'  "  *  ? 

But  this  is  an  enticing  subject,  and  space  warns 
us  to  close.  We  will  conclude  with  a  short  speci- 
men of  the  Hymn-'Noel  from  the  Basque;  in  order 
to  give  one  example  from  the  strangest  language 
of  South-western  France,  although  the  Basque 
Noels  are  not  so  remarkable  as  some  others. 

NOELA. 

Dugun  alegrantcietan. 
With  joy  and  glad  delight 
The  birth  of  Jesus  sing. 
And  with  all  our  might 
Honour  Qod's  Son  our  King. 

O  Jesus,  may  Thy  grace 

Sin  from  our  hearts  efface. 

We  hear  the  angels  raise 
Their  heavenly  hymns  on  high| 
And  we  the  Lcvd  will  praise 
With  hearty  sympathy. 

O  Jesus,  may  Thy  grace 

Sin  from  our  hearts  efface. 

Shepherdfi  and  kings  of  might 
At  Jesu's  feet  fall  prone. 
By  that  all  glorious  sight 
To  us  our  Ood  is  known. 

O  Jesus,  may  Thy  grace 

Sin  from  our  heurts  efBice. 

Jesus,  in  winter's  frost 
Straw  formeth  all  Thy  bed ; 
How  can  we  be  so  lost 
As  be  by  pleasures  1^  I 

O  Jesus,  may  Thy  grace 

Sin  from  our  soisds  efCace. 

Thy  childhood's  lowly  state 
Doth  preach  humility 
To  us,  who  elevate  . 
Ourselves  vaingloriously. 

O  Jesus,  may  Thy  grace 

Sin  from  our  souls  efR&oe. 

*  Fenum  Caballero, "  La  Familia  de  Alvareda." 
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THE  HOLLOW  FARM:    A  LOVE  STORY. 


BY   6E0EGE   BABKETT   SMITH,  AUTHOB   OF   "ALDBN   OF   ALBENHOLME,      ETC. 


R^HE  scene  in  which  this  little  story  is 
laid  is  one  of  those  picturesque  spots 
which  abound  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties of  England — counties  which  are 
famed  for  a  certain  quiet  beauty 
not  to  be  met  elsewhere.  You  have, 
perhaps,  been  travelling  all  day,  country 
fashion,  and  not  by  the  swifb,  hurrying  aid  of  the 
railway,  when,  just  as  the  sun  is  setting,  you 
ascend  a  gentle  eminence,  and  from  the  heights 
look  down  upon  pastoral  charms  which  cannot  fail 
to  excite  the  most  pleasurable  emotions.  You 
discover  that  the  old  country  has  more  landscapes 
worthy  of  remembrance  than  you  had  previously 
credited  her  with,  and  resolve  in  future  to  see 
what  she  has  to  offer  before  discounting  her  advan- 
tages as  compared  with  those  of  Continental 
lands.  The  prattling  brook,  the  broad  fields,  the 
woods  and  the  hillocks,  all  combine  to  constitute  a 
picture  whose  impress  is  left  on  the  memory  many 
days  after  the  visit  has  terminated,  and  the  gazer 
once  more  mingles  in  the  busy  hum  of  the  city* 
Even  in  winter  these  districts  are  beautiful ;  there 
is  not  so  much  life,  not  so  much  music,  for  the 
songsters  are  still ;  but  there  is  a  quiet  which  is 
exceedingly  restful,  and  the  '*  rude  *'  season,  as  it 
is  generally  termed,  has  phases  and  periods  of 
supreme  attractiveness. 

In  such  a  landscape  as  we  have  been  describing 
the  village  of  Fairleigh  is  situated,  and  the  day  on 
which  we  are  to  be  introduced  to  its  vicinity  is 
Christmas  Eve  in  the  year  1867.  Its  closing  hours 
promised  for  the  memorable  day  which  succeeded 
it  one  of  those  seasons  regarded  as  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  that  sacred  period.  A  calm  that  might 
almost  be  felt  pervaded  the  earth,  a  fit  prelude 
to  the  approaching  time  of  joy.  The  beams  of  the 
dying  sun,  as  they  fell  athwart  the  fields,  had  no 
power  to  dissolve  the  pure  white  snow,  but  they 
caused  a  million  feathery  diamonds  to  sparkle  in 
the  light.  The  atmosphere  was  of  an  intense  cold, 
though,  withal,  clear  and  bracing.  Looking  across 
the  wide  meadows,  the  hedges  were  almost  oblite- 
rated by  the  depth  of  the  soft,  white  element, 
whilst  it  hung  over  the  branches  of  the  lofty  trees 
in  a  myriad  fantastic  shapes.  The  earth  appeared 
beautiful  as  one  attired  in  her  white,  spotless  bridal 
robes. 

The  Hollow  Farm  was  situate  about  a  mile 
from  Fairleigh,  and  had  probably  taken  its  name 
from  the  hollow  which  extended  for  a  considerable 
distanoe— as  tat  as  Milton  Wood — on  one  side  of 
it,  and  on  the  other  reached  forward  to  the  village. 
It  was  one  of  those  desirable  residences  which  are 


now  fast  disappearing,  but  which  were  erected 
with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of  our  fore&thers,  who 
certainly  appear  to  have  surpassed  us  in  this 
respect,  if  we  have  left  them  far  behind  in  others. 
The  Farm  was  built  mostly  of  wood,  and  possessed 
those  deep,  projecting  windows,  in  which  were 
snug  comers— the  dear  retreat  of  lovers  at  all 
times,  and  in  summer  very  delightful  as  one  sat 
at  the  open  window  and  enjoyed  the  fragrance  of 
the  growths,  which  covered  the  walls  with  their 
luxuriance,  and  almost  obscured  the  glaring  snn 
from  the  windows.  The  rooms  were  spacious  and 
lofty,  and  the  furniture  quaint  as  became  the 
habitation. 

But  as  to  the  occupants  of  the  Farm ;  for  here, 
afler  all,  does  the  interest  in  any  human  abode  lie. 
They  were  only  two  (in  addition  to  the  maid- 
servants and  the  men-servants) — viz.,  Mr.  Joshua 
Gilbert  and  his  daughter.  Mr.  Gilbert  had  been 
enabled  by  nature  to  support  the  general  idea 
of  the  farmer,  which  apportions  to  that  individaal 
a  frame  of  considerable  bulk  and  a  most  jovial 
temper.  Maintaining  an  excellent  character  for 
hospitality,  there  were  few  individuals  in  the 
district  who  were  so  generally  approved,  or  who 
won  more  encomiums  from  aJI  classes  of  people. 
Considerate  to  a  degree  to  those  beneath  him,  he 
was  also  a  favourite  with  others  of  a  higher  social 
status  than  himself,  who  found  much  shrewd 
intelligence  mingled  with  his  good  humour.  He 
had  not  been  without  his  troubles,  however,  though 
these  had  not  been  instrumental  in  altogether 
crushing  his  spirits,  and  rendering  him  a  prey  to 
melancholy.  His  one  great  trial  had  been  the  loss 
of  the  partner  of  his  life  some  years  before  the 
date  of  this  narrative ;  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
beloved  daughter  he  endeavoured,  as  for  as 
possible,  to  conceal  the  efiects  of  the  wound  which 
had  been  struck  deeply  into  his  heart — how  deeply 
none  but  himself  could  ever  know.  He  set  himself 
to  cheer  the  only  being  left  to  him,  and  who,  to 
his  sad  knowledge,  was  also  grieving  over  a  loss 
which  was  as  irreparable  as  his  own.  Mother  and 
daughter,  who  had  lived  together  with  scarcely  a 
break,  had  been  torn  asunder ;  and  for  a  long  period 
it  appeared  as  though  the  latter  must  for  ever 
remain  inconsolable.  But  Time,  whose  mission  it 
is  to  reconcile  us  to  the  inevitable,  slowly  drew  the 
years  along,  and  solaced  at  length  by  many 
blandishments  the  spirit  bounding  with  the  poise 
of  youth. 

To  say  May  Gilbert  was  fair  would  only  be  giving 
utterance  to  an  opinion  proverbial  amongst  story- 
tellers when   describing  their  heroines ;  suffice 
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it  to  say,  wiiboat  more  minute  description,  that 
she  iivas  perfect  in  her  witchery,  and  as  utterly 
unlike  the  generally  accepted  bean-ideal  of  a 
iarmer's  danghter  as  possible.  The  bloom  of 
health,  those  carnation  tints  which  Natare  knows 
so  well  how  to  dispose,  certainly  made  beantifal 
her  cheek ;  bnt  there  was  none  of  the  robustness, 
almost  degenerating  into  coarseness,  or  embonpoint, 
visible  in  her  form.  Lithe  and  supple,  she  yet 
possessed  a  grace  of  movement  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  city  belle  alone,  and  the 
result  of  a  studious  course  of  '*  deportment."  To 
look  upon  her  was  to  admire ;  with  many  it  was 
to  love.  She  could,  on  occasion,  shake  her  locks 
coquettishly,  and  the  dancing  light  of  her  eye 
caused  great  devastation  amongst  the  male  hearts 
of  her  acquaintance.  The  great  question  was,  who 
was  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  treasure?  But 
whilst  each  individual  discussed  his  own  probabili- 
ties. May  preserved  her  own  secret — one  which 
they  recked  not  of.  With  such  a  daughter  under 
his  care,  who  could  marvel  that  her  father,  with  no 
other  object  in  life  than  her  welfare,  should  dote 
upon  her  as  a  treasure  far  surpassing  money 
or  lands  P  Occasionally  he  became  irritable  if  she 
appeared  to  thwart  him  in  his  wishes;  but  the 
sight  of  her  tears — the  most  effective  weapons  ever 
wielded  by  woman — would  at  once  transform  the 
irate  parent  into  the  willing  slave. 

As  the  light  waned  fast,  and  the  shadows  began 
to  gather  about  the  Farm,  twe  persons  stood  in  the 
broad  recess  by  the  window,  watching  the  rapid 
approach  of  evening,  and  yet  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  meanwhile,  as  could  be  gathered  from 
their  varied  gestures.  May  was  one  of  these 
persons,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  after  the 
conversation  had  proceeded  to  some  length,  com- 
bined with  the  generally  pensive  attitude  of  her 
figure,  interpreted  the  interview  in  which  she  was 
engaged  to  be  one  of  a  not  altogether  pleasant 
character.  The  eyes  of  the  sweet  girl  of  twenty 
were  moist  with  emotion  as  she  listened  to  the 
pleadings  of  one  who  stood  by  her,  and  whose 
conversation  we  must  make  bold  to  convey  to  the 
reader.  His  impassioned  looks  lent  to  a  counte- 
nance not  otherwise  strikingly  agreeable  a  fasci- 
nation which  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
heart  of  many  a  &ir  one  brought  under  its  spell. 
But  with  May,  on  the  contrary,  it  only  seemed  to 
increase  the  distress  of  her  spirit. 

Her  companion  was  Sir  Bobert  Milton,  of  Milton 
Castle,  whose  grounds  ran  close  to  Mr.  Gilbert's 
fields,  and  whose  noble  residence  could  be  viewed 
from  any  portion  of  the  farm.  The  baronet  was 
neither  old,  clever,  nor,  as  we  have  hinted, 
bandsome ;  but  there  were  a  cheerfulness  and 
bonhomie  in  his  countenance  which  stood  him  in 
^ood  stead,  and  made  him  a  fevourite  wherever  he 
0ppeai*ed.    Latterly,  however,  he  had  been  missed 


a  great  deal  from  his  old  haunts,  and  from  his  old 
society.  Miss  Pilkington,  the  daughter  of  the 
rich  merchant  whose  estates  were  not  many  miles 
from  Sir  Bobert's,  was  suddenly  overcome  with 
chagrin  at  her  titled  neighbour's  coolness.  She 
called  it  gross  neglect.  Nay,  it  was  more;  was  it 
not  heartlessness  for  him  to  disappear  just  when 
all  her  plans  had  been  carefully  laid,  and  she 
considered  the  landing  of  the  fish  but  a  matter  of 
time?  It  was  true  she  was  not  beautiful;  far 
otherwise.  Nature  had  been  exceedingly  sparing 
of  her  embellishments  with  regard  to  her  person ; 
but  then  she  was  immensely  rich,  and  had  been 
taught  to  consider  that  on  that  ground  a  match 
between  herself  and  the  proprietor  of  Milton  Castle 
would  be  both  suitable  and  desirable.  The 
Pilkingtons  had  no  "family,'^  you  see,  and  were 
anxious  to  be  engrafted  upon  a  respectable  stock. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  when  thwarted 
in  her  ambitious  project.  Miss  Pilkington  should 
chew  the  cud  of  bitter  misfortune  with  a  very 
ill  grace. 

Sir  Bobert  Milton  was  now  pleading  with  a 
passionate  earnestness  with  his  fair  companion, 
but  his  suit  seemed  to  meet  with  very  little 
£a.vour.  Once  he  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  but 
she  withdrew  it  instantly  from  his  grasp,  and 
appeared  to  listen  almost  in  pain  to  his  beseeching 
words. 

"  May,"  he  said,  "  you  know  how  I  have  loved 
you  long — that  I  have  sought  nothing  in  the 
world,  and  care  for  nothing  but  your  love.  Nearly 
two  years  have  passed  since  I  dared  to  refer  to  my 
passion  before  you.  When  first  I  mentioned  it,  you 
did  not  know  your  own  heart.** 

"Sir!" 

'^Forgive  the  expression,  for  the  thought  it 
conveys  has  ever  been  my  comfort.  I  have  hoped 
and  still  hoped  that  you  did  not  know  your  heart, 
and  the  wish  to  discover  you  did  not  has  been  my 
food.  Make  me  happy  now  by  confessing  that  I 
am  not  indifferent  to  you." 

"  Sir  Bobert,"  returned  May  with  emotioB, 
"  I'm  a  poor  unfortunate  girl;  for  I  cannot  love 
you.  I  know  you  have  a  noble  nature,  but  I  have 
not  given  you  my  heart,  and  without  that  I  could 
never  be  your — your  wife." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  baronet.  "Love  will 
come  with  the  years." 

"No — no,"  rejoined  May;  "we  cannot  bid 
love  come  at  will,  and  to  commence  life  with- 
out  it  would  but  perpetuate  and  intensii^ 
misery." 

"Ah!"  sighed  Sir  Bobert,  "the  fears  I  have 
sometimes  indulged,  in  spite  of  my  desires,  were 
too  well  founded.  You  have  not  forgotten  my 
rival  yet.  I  was  buoyant  with  the  secret  assurance 
that  time  had  effaced  his  name  from  your  memory. 
Tell  me,  is  it  not  true  that  you  cannot  look 
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favourably  upon  Robert  Milton  because  you  believe 
Dick  Handley  may  yet  be  aJive  ?  " 

"  Sir  Robert,  this  is  the  first  time  in  our  long 
acquaintance  that  I  have  felt  you  to  be  ungenerous. 
It  is  xmmanly  to  treat  a  defenceless  girl  thus. 
Were  it  true  what  you  say,  is  not  that  all  the 
greater  reason  why  you  should  not  have  mentioned 
the  subject  in  my  presence  P" 

"  Forgive  me,  May,"  hastily  replied  the  baronet, 
**  and  let  the  warmth  of  my  love  be  the  best  excuse 
I  can  offer  for  conduct  which  I  can  now  clearly 
aee  is  incapable  of  justification." 

**  Let  the  matter  be  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  let  us  converse  upon  other  topics,"  answered 
Miss  Gilbert. 

**Kotyet,"  said  the  other;  "promise  me  before 
I  go  that  if  you  are  still  free  in  six  months  from 
this  you  will  listen  favourably  to  my  suit.  I 
cannot  bear  to  look  upon  Scenes  which  are  dear  to 
me  unless  you  consent  to  share  them  with  me. 
Give  me  a  hope,  or  else  I  must  leave  Milton  Castle, 
never,  I  fear,  to  return." 

**  Oh,  Sir  Robert !  think  of  the  many  claims 
upon  you,  and  act  worthy  of  your  name.  Do  not 
leave  your  sphere  for  me;  you  can  do  much  good, 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  perform.  Besides,  you 
may  find  some  one  more  suitable  in  station  than 
I  am,  who  will  love  you  and  make  your  life  noble 
and  happy." 

'*  1  thought  Miss  Gilbert  knew  enough  of  the 
passion  to  know  that  it  could  not  be  placed  at  wiU, 
and  that  it  laughed  at  what  the  world  chose  to  call 
suitability." 

May  blushed,  but  added — "  Indeed,  the  wish  for 
your  happiness  was  genuine.  I  still  think  it 
possible  that  you  may  meet  with  one  who  will 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  even  you  would 
impose." 

"Never!  never!  listen,  May,"  and  Sir  Robert 
spoke  with  strong  energy,  for  he  was  considerably 
moved  now,  "  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me  if 
you  do  not  give  me  your  love.  Death  would  be 
better  welcome  than  life  would  be  endurable;  for 
the  grave  would  give  me  the  peace  I  could  not 
enjoy  while  another  was  blessed  with  your  smiles. 
Tell  me,  as  I  go  from  yon,  that  I  need  not  utterly 
despair.  Remember  your  father :  he  is  not 
indifferent  to  me ;  and  think  what  a  joyous  family 
we  should  be,  while  my  position  is  such  as  to 
enable  those  I  love  to  live  in  comfort  for  ever.  Say 
that  if  you  are  free  in  six  months  I  may  renew  my 
suit  with  hope.  Speak,  May,  save  me  or  kill 
me!" 

He  graspea  her  hand  and  she  could  not  with- 
draw it.  He  then  poured  out  every  argument  he 
could  think  of  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  his 
proposal.  She  wept  and  sobbed  audibly,  for  she 
saw  the  real  strength  of  his  passion.  But  he  only 
redoubled  his  .ardour.   He  sank  on  his  knee  beside 


her,  and  still  holding  her  hand  tightly  in  his, 
begged  her  for  dear  life  to  speak  but  one  word  of 
comfort. 

"  Gro !  go  !'*  she  burst  forth  in  anguish  ;  *•  leave 
me  to  think,  Sir  Robert,  for  my  heart  is  break- 
ing." 

That  was  an  appeal  which  he  could  not  resist. 
He  kissed  her  hand  and  was  gone.  Not  without 
some  lingering  hope  of  success  at  a  future  period. 
As  he  wended  his  way  across  the  fields  he  thoaght 
of  her  as  gradually  relenting  and  being  drawn 
towards  him.     She  had  not  wholly  repulsed  him 

But  what  of  MayP  With  her  head  resting  in 
her  hands,  she  wept  bitterly  and  bewailed  her  lot. 
On  this  eve  of  the  sweetest  day  of  all  time,  her 
heart  was  filled  with  unrest,  and  Hke  the  homeless 
bird  saw  nothing  before  it  but  a  wild  waste  of 
waters.  Her  soul  told  her  she  had  done  right  in 
rejecting  Sir  Robert  Milton's  offer,  and  yet  when 
the  image  of  her  father  rose  up  before  her,  and  she 
thought  of  the  affluence  she  could  have  secured  for 
him  had  she  yielded,  she  was  sad.  Her  nature  was 
not  selfish,  and  there  was  but  a  narrow  stream  to 
cross  into  the  paradise  beyond — or  what  wonld 
have  been  such  to  her  parent 

Another  reason,  also,  which  lent  additional 
weight  to  the  entresities  of  the  lover  who  had  jnst 
left  her  was  the  position  of  her  father,  which  she 
vaguely  knew  to  be  somewhat  precarious  at  this 
moment.  The  times  and  the  seasons  are  not  in 
mortal  hands,  except  so  far  as  ingeniously  using 
them,  and  they  had  fought  against  Mr.  Gilbert 
during  recent  years  in  a  manner  unparalleled  in 
his  history.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  energy, 
and  had  laboured  hard  to  overset  his  difficulties 
and  pave  the  way  for  making  a  smooth  path  in 
life  for  his  daughter.  It  seemed,  however,  that 
his  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment:  with 
each  succeeding  year  his  prospects  grew  darker, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  many  sad 
hours  which  the  second  occupant  of  the  Farm  was 
not  allowed  to  share  in,  and  of  whose  passage,  in 
fact,  she  was  not  even  aware.  The  skeleton  in  his 
cupboard  was  the  pang  when  the  thought  struck 
him  that  probably  his  darling  child  would  have 
nothing  from  him  but  his  honest  name,  when  it 
should  please  Providence  to  remove  him  from  the 
scene  of  his  toils.  Secretly  he  had  again  and 
again  considered  his  position,  but  derived  no 
comfort  thereby  ;  the  outlook  was  dark  and  lower- 
ing, and,  strive  as  he  may,  it  was  impossible 
altogether  to  shake  off  the  feeling  of  sadness  which 
supervened. 

May  well  knew  that  her  &ther  would  hare 
blessed  her  had  she  taken  Sir  Robert  Milton,  bat 
she  had  obtained  his  promise  that  if  Richard 
Handley  ever  returned  she  should  marry  her  own 
true  lover.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  Mr.  Gilbert 
never  pressed  his  daughter  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
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Robert,  but,  as  she  was  yet  young,  he  waited  for 
the  train  of  events. 

"  Oh,  Dick !  dear,  dear  Dick  I  why  do  you  not 
come  back  P"  cried  the  agonised  girL  "You  do 
not  know  what  I  am  bearing  for  you." 

And  with  head  bowed  through  deep  grief  sat  the 
beautiful  May.  The  interview  she  had  just  gone 
through  had  unnerved  her  at  last.  It  had  brought 
np  a  crowd  of  poignant  recollections  which  would 
not  be  suppressed,  and  her  feelings  therefore  had 
their  way.  The  darkness  fell  fast,  as  she  sat  watch- 
ing the  burning  embers,  having  sought  refuge 
in  her  own  chair  by  the  fireside,  where  she  had 
often  sat  in  days  gone  by  with  the  stalwart  form 
of  the  absent  Dick  by  her  side.  Strange  that  one 
whom  she  so  deeply  loved  should  be  so  far  away, 
whilst  another  who  deeply  loved  her  was  her  next 
neighbour,  and  also  sat  in  lonely  despair,  fearful 
lest  the  treasure  which  he  hoped  almost  against 
hope  might  yet  be  his,  should  finally  slip  from  his 
grasp.  The  cross  purposes  of  the  world  were  once 
more  exemplified.  On  many  hearths  upon  that 
Christmas  Eve  the  joy  of  meeting  after  a  long 
absence  was  being  experienced;  but  she  was  shut 
out  by  a  cruel  fate  from  participating  in  such 
profound  happiness.  The  expectations  which  had 
been  so  strongly  fostered  were  again  destroyed, 
and  she  was  alone. 

By-and-by  her  father  came  into  the  room.  He 
saw  that  his  daughter  had  been  weeping,  and 
accordingly  drew  her  towards  him  and  caressed 
her.  Ho  stroked  her  silken  hair,  and  spoke 
soothing  words  to  her,  which  served  almost  to 
increase  her  sadness  and  perplexity.  Surmising 
the  nature  of  the  interview  which  had  just  ter- 
minated, he  gradually  drew  from  May  the  details 
of  the  conversation — at  least  so  much  of  them  as 
served  to  elucidate  the  position  of  the  two  persons 
most  intimately  concerned.  She  told  him  that  she 
had  not  given  Sir  Robert  a  fiat  refusal,  and  that 
fihe  was  afraid  he  would  construe  her  confusion 
into  encouragement.  This  she  had  never  intended, 
and  the  refiection  had  made  her  miserable.  Mr. 
Gilbert  told  her  to  dry  her  tears. 

May  looked  up  in  happy  astonishment  at  finding 
him  so  cheerful.  It  was  not  what  she  had  expected. 
She  smiled  through  her  tears. 

"They  shall  not  run  away  with  my  treasure," 
he  said,  "  till  she  is  perfectly  willing  to  go." 

"And  when  will  that  beP"  she  inquired 
archly. 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  do  not  know.  Surely  that  is  better 
known  to  you  than  to  your  silly  old  father,  who 
will  never  be  able  to  bear  the  parting  with  com* 
plaoency." 

"  Nothing  will  separate  us,"  returned  May,  as 
she  wound  her  arms  round  his  neck;   "I  have 
given  myself  to  you  first  of  all." 
"Nonsense,  child,  we  shall  see,"  Mr.  Gilbert 


replied,  inwardly  pleased  nevertheless  at  this  mark 
of  filial  devotion. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  by  the  above  brief 
conversation  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  sensible  man, 
except  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  given  to 
match-making,  and  those  who  sometimes  give 
themselves  in  matches.  The  violence  of  May's 
emotions  gradually  assuaged,  and  the  colloquy  at 
length  fell  into  a  quiet  groove.'  With  a  judicious- 
ness that  did  him  credit,  Mr.  Gilbert  distracted 
his  daughter's  mind  from  the  exciting  topic  which 
had  lately  occupied  it,  and  went  on  to  inquire  as 
to  the  decorations  which  had  been  made  for 
Fairleigh  Church  on  the  occasion  of  the  Christmas 
services. 

In  these  decorations  May  had  taken  a  prominent 
part,  and  assured  her  father  that  they  were  of 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  description.  The 
young  curate  had  been  down  to  the  "dear  old 
church"  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  pronounced 
them  "  ekthkwithite," — upraise  surely  lavish  enough 
to  satisfy  May  and  her  fair  assistants.  Fairleigh 
was  famous  for  the  reverence  with  which  the 
recurring  anniversary  of  the  bu'th  of  Christ  was 
kept. 

The  question  of  church  beautifying  having  been 
exhausted,  and  May  having  answered  queries  on 
other  subjects,  and  told  her  father  that  she  had 
now  become  more  calm,  she  had  just  risen  to  ring 
for  Ughts  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
door.  She  ran  to  the  window,  but  by  this  time  it 
was  quite  dark,  and  she  could  distinguish  nothing 
of  the  form  of  the  visitor. 

"Who  could  it  be  ?    Not  Sir  Robert  returned  ? 
Yet  Mr.  Gilbert  looked  at  his  daughter  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  convince  her  that  the  same  thought 
had  struck  both  simultaneously. 
The  servailt  entered  the  room. 
"  A  stranger,  miss.     Wouldn't  give  his  name. 
Said  he  wanted  to  see  either  Mr.  or  Miss  Gilbert." 
"  Show   him  in,  Mary,"   said  May,  perplexed 
greatly  as  to  his  identity. 

The  stranger  was  a  tall,  handsomely-made  man, 
as  was  seen  when  he  unfolded  a  large  cloak  which 
he  had  wound  round  him.  He  merely  bowed  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  who  asked  him  to  what  circumstance 
he  was  indebted  for  the  visit.  Before  the  stranger 
could  speak,  and  in  order  to  identify  him  if 
possible,  Mr.  Gilbert  stirred  the  fire  somewhat 
fiercely.  The  coals  burned  brightly  and  shed  a 
ruddy  glow  over  the  room.  But  ere  Mr.  Gilbert 
could  turn  round  from  his  occupation.  May  with 
a  startled  cry  had  recognised  the  visitor. 

^'  Dick !  Dick ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  fell  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover  of  old.  There  was  silence  for 
some  moments,  while  the  stranger  pushed  back 
the  flowing  hair  from  the  young  girl's  forehead, 
the  better  to  drink  in  the  expression  of  her 
loving  eyes.    He  grasped  Mr.  Gilbert's  hand,  but 
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the  first  words  lie  uttered  were — "  My  darling,  I 
kare  come  agaio,  and  the  long,  long  separation  is 
over." 

"Thank  God,  Dick,  you  are  safe,*'  said  May* 
'*  but,  oh !  Dick !  wasn't  it  cruel  not  to  write  to  me 
for  ten  long  months  P" 

**  Ten  months !"  ejaculated  the  other  in  a  tone 
of  surprise.  **  I  have  written  always  once  a  mouthy 
and  wondered  why  I  ceased  hearing  from  you.  At 
last  I  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  and 
determined  to  return." 

"  Never  to  go  back  again," .  added  Mr.  Gil- 
bert. 

•*  No,  no,  never,  Dick,"  whispered  May,  as  she 
clung  to  her  overjoyed  lover. 

It  is  needless  to  add  she  drew  from  him  a 
promise  in  accordance  with  this  asseveration, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  when  a  woman 
chooses  she  can  assunte  an  air  which  is  irre- 
sistible, and  which  makes  the  title  of  "the  stronger 
sex"  when  applied  to  man  appear  a  complete  mis- 
nomer. Here,  however,  Handley's  views  were  in 
complete  accord  with  those  of  his  questioner. 
He  did  not  desire  to  return,  and  if  he  had  done  so, 
a  wish  from  May*s  lips,  enforced  by  such  glances 
as  she  could  have  given,  must  have  melted  his 
obdurate  heart.  And  now,  on  this  Christmas 
Eve,  he  told  the  story  of  his  wanderings,  like 
Othello  of  old.  The  &ther  invited  him,  the 
daughter  questioned  him,  and  he  became  eloquent 
as  even  the  most  prosaic  of  individuals  must  under 
similar  circumstances.  He  had  seen  much  and 
borne  much,  but  beyond  a  bronzed  cheek  there 
waa  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  dwelt  in  a  foreign 
land,  much  less  gone  through  dangers  the  reoord 
of  which  was  well  worth  listening  to. 

May  drank  in  eagerly  every  word  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  the  changing  smiles  and  sighs  which  she 
gave  fully  attested  her  pride  in,  and  solicitude  for 
the  narrator. 

The  story  ended,  and  for  one  person  in  the  grotip 
it  was  much  too  short.  At  length  the  hour  of 
parting  came;  but  how  sweetly  closed  that  day, 
which  had  opened  with  no  hope,  and  as  it  pro- 
gressed had  brought  so  much  sorrow  for  May! 
Another  instance  had  been  afforded  of  the  close 
contiguity  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  atmosphere  is  ofttimes  at  its  blackest  darkness 
the  glorious  light  is  immediately  beyond. 

Fairleigh  Church  on  the  morrow  bore  witness  to 
the  fact  that  Christmas  had  dawned— and  that  at 
a  very  early  period,  too,  as  the  old  bell-ringer  could 
Vestify,  for  he  had  trudged  across  the  snow  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  tranquilly 
sleeping.  But  of  course  he  did  not  begrudge  his 
journey  on  this  occasion,  which  of  all  his  duties  in 
the  year  was  the  most  pleasurable.  On  the  quiet 
air,  under  his  instrumentality,  broke  the  sound  of 
happy  bells,  which  somehow  seem  to  sound  doubly 


sweet  when  the  fields  are  covered  with  snow. 
Clash!  went  the  merry  peaJ,  rousing  the  som- 
nolent villagers,  and  reminding  them — ^if,  indeed, 
any  reminder  were  necessary— of  the  blessed  mom 
upon  which  the  world  had  entered.  Unlike  the 
song  of  the  waits,  the  bells  were  heard  far  and 
near,  as  they  chanted  the  staves  suitable  to  the 
period— wj^ich  never  seem  to  grow  old. 

With  bright  and  ruddy  face  May  presided  at  the 
breakfast  table  at  the  Hollow  Farm,  and  as  she 
poured  out  the  tea  she  could  scarcely  grasp  the 
whole  truth  that  by  her  side  sat  one  whom,  but 
yesterday,  she  imagined  to  be  thousands  of  miles 
distant.  Then  her  countenance  fell  as  her  thoughts 
travelled  for  a  moment  as  far  as  Milton  Castle,  and 
she  pictured  to  herself  the  disappointment  in  store 
for  its  owner.  She  was  not  selfish  in  her  happi- 
ness, and  experienced  a  momentary  feeling  of 
unfeigned  sorrow  for  Sir  Robert^  wishing  that  with 
some  one  else  it  had  been  his  lot  to  be  as  happy  as 
she  herself  was  at  that  moment.  The  cloud  over 
her  brow  was,  however,  but  temporary,  for  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  under  the  existent  circum- 
stances ?  She  was  speedily  herself  again,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  rallied  her  upon  her  improved  looks, 
which  only  deepened  the  crimson  upon  her  cheek. 
As  for  Dick,  if  he  had  not  been  happier  than  the 
pen  of  poet  could  depict,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  most  ungrateful  creature  in  God's 
universe. 

But  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  supposed 
otherwise,  as  he  was  afterwards  walking  to  church 
with  May  and  her  father. 

Many  on  the  way  identified  an  old  aoqnaintance, 
and,  after  the  first  surprise  at  so  sudden  an  appari- 
tion had  been  conquered,  expressed  the  pleasure 
they  felt  at  his  return.  Meanwhile,  May's  heart 
fluttered  in  a  kind  of  nervous  excitement,  for  she 
was  afraid  of  encountering  Sir  Robert's  gaze— or, 
at  least,  if  not  afraid,  unwilling  to  do  so,  becaase 
of  the  pain  the  baronet  would  necesisarily  feel  on 
recognising  her  companion.  She  had  not  yet  t«ld 
Handley  of  Sir  Robert's  proposal,  though  she 
fully  intended  to  do  so.  This  circumstance  also 
added  to  her  embarrassment.  In  church,  however, 
Mr.  Gilbert's  pew  was  some  distance  behind  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Milton,  and  the  latter  had  already  takes 
his  seat  before  the  party  from  the  Farm  arrived. 
Service  over*  the  congregation  prepared  to  depart, 
and  to  May's  trepidation  her  father  did  not  essay 
to  move  from  his  seat,  thus  keeping  her  in  the 
pew,  and  compelling  her  to  engage  in  conversa- 
tion with  Handley.  At  last  she  saw  the  baronet 
approaching,  and  her  terror  increased.  As  he  got 
near  to  the  pew  Sir  Robert  was  about  to  exchange 
salutations  with  Mr.  Gilbert  when  his  eye  rested 
upon  the  other  occupants  of  the  pew.  For  a  few 
moments  he  was  spell-bound,  and  his  gaae  was 
fixed. 
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''Is  it  possible?"  he  then  exclaimed— " Diok 
Handley  I"  and  he  immediately  ftU  down  in  the 
aisle.  Several  of  the  parishioners  mshed  to  his 
assistanoe,  and  discovered  at  once  that  the  baronet 
had  been  seized  with  a  fit.  Aid  was  procured, 
and  he  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  Castle. 
Considerable  speculation  was  of  coarse  rife  in  the 
village  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sad  event,  but  the 
gossips  were  at  fault,  and  much  chagrined  that, 
according  to  their  view,  there  was  no  reasonable 
ground  to  be  assigned  for  it.  It  was  not  known 
that  Sir  Bobert  had  been  accustomed  to  such 
attacks,  and  this  only  rendered  the  matter  the 
more  puzzling.  What  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance, however,  than  their  idle  speculations,  was 
the  satisfactory  fact  that  Sir  Bobert  gradually 
recovered,  much  to  the  relief,  and  joy  of  his 
tenant,  Mr.  Qilbert,  in  particular,  who  entertained 
a  profound  feeling  of  respect  and  friendship  for 
him. 

The  wedding-day  of  May  and  Dick  was  now 
fixed,  but  before  it  arrived  Sir  Bobert  Milton  had 
Uiken  his  departure  from  the  Castle,  going  abroad, 
as  his  solicitor  reported,  for  some  years.  Miss 
Pilkington  was  in  blank  despair.  Her  chances 
with  the  erewhile  friendly  baronet  looked  more 
dubious  than  ever,  if  not  absolutely  hopeless.    She 


tried  to  reconcile  herself  to  his  loss,  comforting 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  a  person  of  so 
eccentric  a  disposition  was,  after  all,  not  such  a 
desirable  partner  for  life  as  she  had  once  imagined. 

The  day  on  which  he  lefb  England  a  parcel 
addressed  in  his  handwriting  to  "Bichard 
Handley,  Esq.,"  was  left  at  the  Hollow  Farm. 
The  recipient  opened  the  packet,  and  after  master- 
ing its  contents,  passed  over  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Qilbert,  being  unable  for  emotion  to  say  more 
than  the  words  necessary  for  the  intimation  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert  discovered  from  the  letter  that  the 
accompanying  document  was  a  deed  of  gift  of  the 
Hollow  Farm  to  Dick  Handley  and  May  Gilbert. 
In  the  letter  the  donor  referred  to  iheir  affection 
for  each  other,  and  wished  them  Ufe-long  happi- 
ness. This  unbounded  generosity  deprived  the 
three  for  some  moments  of  the  power  of  utterance. 
May  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"  God  bless  him  1"  she  simply  said. 

"  Amen  I"  responded  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Dick. 

Sir  Bobert  Milton  has  not  yet  returned  to  hitf 
ancestral  mansion,  but  May  and  Dick  are  happy  at 
the  Farm,  and  hope  some  day  not  far  distant  to 
be  able  to  thank  their  self-sacrificing  friend  in 
person. 


BOB'S     REFORMATION. 


BT  THX  AUTHOB  OV  "THS  TBOUBLXS  OV  CHATTT  AND  MOLLT," 


'THS  DINOT  HOUSX  AT  KENSINGTON/ 


'guBBN   madob/'   bto.   bto.     in   two  FABTB. 


PABT  L— BOB  TALKS  ABOUT  IT. 
'HE  Carrs — father,  son,  and  daughter — 
lived  in  Wonderland  Flaoe,  Bayswater. 
Major  Carr  was  on  half-pay*— a  stem- 
looking,  handsome  man,  with  a  grizzly 
moustache,  and  a  hald  place  on  the  top 
of  his  head, — a  man  who  prided  himself 
on  being  absolute  ruler  in  Ms  own  house, 
and  especially  over  his  children. 

May  Carr  was  a  pretty  little  blue-eyed  girl,  with 
a  great  relish  for  fun,  and  the  most  decided,  but 
innocent  young  flirt  you  could  come  across  in  a 
day's  gallop,  much  less  in  a  day's  march. 

Bobert  Carr,  the  son  (his  sister  always  called  him 
Bob),  had  been  a  "  handf ull "  to  the  m%jor.  He  was 
handsome,  careless,  generous,  and  good-hearted;  but 
up  to  the  present  time  had  distinguished  himself 
chiefly  by  getting  into  debt,  and  by  steadily  sticking 
to  nothing.  He  had  been  brought  up  for  the  civil 
service,  but  had  failed  to  pass.  He  thought  he 
should  like  the  law,  and  read  steadily  for  a  couple 
of  months  in  chambers,  then  flirted  with  his  land- 
lady's daaghter,  sold  his  books,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  going  abroad.    He  went^  and  returned 


in  a  year,  with  his  luggage  consisting  of  his  tooth- 
brush. Then  there  was  a  desperate  quarrel  with 
his  father,  which  resulted  in  his  enlisting  (he  was 
only  twenty  then).  He  was  bought  off,  of  course,  pro- 
mised reformation,  and  thought  he  would  try  author- 
ship ;  had  one  article  accepted,  got  into  debt  on  the 
speculation  of  making  a  fortune,  had  three  articles 
"  declined  with  thanks,"  and  gave  up  authorship  in 
disgrust.  Then  tha  major,  in  despair,  got  him  into  a 
merchant's  office;  he  had  eighty  pounds  a  year 
there,  stayed  three  months,  during  which  period  he 
had  wild  dreams  of  being  made  junior  partner  or 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  gave  his  orders  to  the 
Bayswater  tradespeople  accordingly;  then  blotted 
he  ledgers,  declared  figures  were  only  invented  to 
iill  up  almanacks,  and  accepted  his  dismissal  with  a 
philosophical  air  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  beheld  it.  This  was  Bob's  last  exploit.  He 
had  only  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-two  in 
spite  of  his  varied  pursuits.  He  was  anxious  just 
now  about  his  debts,  concerning  the  majority  of 
which  his  father  was  in  blissful  ignorance ;  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  come  what  mighty  he 
would  turn  over  a  new  leaf  for  the  future. 
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"  It  is  an  awful  bore,  Christmas  being  pay-time/' 
ke  said  to  May,  as  they  put  up  the  holly  round  the 
dining-room  on  CSiristmas  Eve ;  "  it  so  spoils  the 
season  to  know  that  every  dun  a  fellow  has  will  soon 
be  clamouring  for  his  money." 

"  But,  Bob  dear,"  May  said  meekly,  "  yon  should 
not  have  duns." 

"  I  never  thought  that  Clack  and  Co.  would  turn 
me  up.  I  wish  I  could  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to 
the  governor  and  gret  a  fresh  start^  I  really  me&n 
it,  May,  Fm  going  in  for  reformation." 

"Tes;  but.  Bob,  it  is  a  pity  you  asked  Grace 
Kenneth  to  have  you  till  yon  had  something  to 
keep  her  on.  I  cannot  think  how  yon  could  be  so 
foolish." 

"We  are  not  going  to  get  married  yet,"  he 
-answered.  "You  see  she  has  no  sisters,  and  her 
mother  has  never  been  a  companion  for  her;  and 
I've  been  in  and  out  so  much  that  we've  got  to  teU 
each  other  our  troubles,  and  I  told  her  about  the 
bills,  and  how  I  feared  there'd  be  a  storm,  and  thought 
I'd  better  go  abroad  again ;  and  then  she  began  to 
cry,  and  if  a  awkward  when  a  girl  cries,  unless  you 
can  teU  her  plainly  not  to  be  a  little  donkey,  so  I 
consoled  her  as  w^  as  I  could,  and  teld  her  I  was 
very  fond  of  her,  and  that  cheered  her  up ;  and  then 
somehow  we  agreed  that  we'd  get  married  some  day, 
and  that  I  should  reform  and  pay  off  everybody 
first,  and  that  we  would  not  teU  anybody  about  it 
tin  then.  I'm  going  to  be  a  model  in  future  "  (he 
laughed  at  May's  shake  of  the  head),  "  and  she's  a 
joUy  little  girl,  and  says  she'll  wait  for  ever  if  I  like. 
I  say,  Where's  the  mistletoe  ?" 

"Oh,  Bob,"  said  May,  "I  sent  it  all  down-stairs, 
for  Aunt  Mary  looked  so  horrified  last  year,  and  said 
she  was  above  it." 

"  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  the  slightest  use  her  being 
beneath  it.  Here,  Jane,"  he  called  out,  "  bring  up 
the  mistletoe.  There,  that's  right.  Now,  May,  I'll 
drag  you  under  it  and  kiss  you,  and  you  shall  scream 
and  run  away." 

"Oh  no,  please  don't,"  she  said  imploringly; 
"you'll  rumple  all  my  hair,  and  I  couldn't  scream 
nathrsilly  for  my  own  brother." 

"  Anything  going  to  happen,  that  you  are  so  par- 
ticular? I  know  I  Kenneth  is  coming!  We  shall 
have  a  double  event  then,  and  wind' up  the  matri- 
monial affairs  for  the  whole  family,  eh.  May  ?" 

George  Kenneth  was  a  young  doctor,  whose  only 
fault  was  that  he  had  no  patients.  He  was  Bob's 
great  friend,  and  had  a  year  before  been  introduced 
in  t^t  capacity  at  Wonderland  Place.  He  and  May 
were  just  in  that  uncertain  stage  when  neither  is 
sure  of  the  other,  and  yet  eaci.  is  eager  for  the 
crisis  they  fear.  George  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Kenneth  family  May  knew,  for  the  Carrs  were 
people  who  never  visited  or  entertained  as  a  rule. 

"  I  believe  you  are  spoony  on  George,  Miss  May." 

"  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense.  Bob !  I  am  sure 


I  am  not,"  she  answered,  celebrating  that  Christmas- 
tide  with  a  very  fine  fib;  "and  as  for  Mr.  Kenneth, 
I  don't  believe  he  cares  a  bit  about  me." 

» I  think  he  does,"  said  Bob,  thoughtfully.  "  Look 
here,  shall  I  try  and  find  out  ?"  he  added,  a  bright 
thought  striking  him. 

"  Yes,  do,"  she  answered  eagerly,  "  I  should  like 
to  know ;  not  that  I  care." 

"No,  evidently  you  don't,  that's  why  you  are 
looking  eo  stupid,  girls  always  blush  for  the  wrong 
man,  don't  they  ?"        __ 

"Beformation  is  very  hard  work,"  Bob  Carr  in- 
formed his  sister  a  week  later.  "  I  have  answered 
every  adv^tisement,  and  walked  into  every  mer- 
chant's office  in  London  during  the  last  week.  I'm 
half  a  mind  to  g^  abroad  again.  George  Kenneth 
is  half  a  mind  to  go  too ;  he'd  lend  me  the  passage 
money  at  a  push.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  debts  I'd  go. 
George  is  spoony  or  he'd  go  to-morrow." 

"  Who  is  it?"  asked  May,  quickly. 

"I'll  tell  you  presently;  I  want  you  to  oome  up- 
stairs to  my  room.  Fve  got  in  every  bill  I  owe,  and 
have  arranged  them  in  an  artistic  manner  round  the 
shelf.  Come  up  and  see  them;"  and  they  solemnly 
trudged  up  and  looked  at  the  interesting  documents. 
''There  they  are,"  he  said;  "I  stuck  them  up  so 
that  you  might  take  them  in  at  a  glance — sum  total, 
ninety -five  pounds;  bslance  in  hand,  nothing  at  i^." 

"Oh,  Bobert!  you  should  not  joke  about  it;  and 
what  can  all  these  bills  for  provisions  be  for?" 

"  Oh,  they  are  nothing,"  he  answered  carelessly ; 
"  some  poor  people  I  picked  up,  and  managed  to  be 
of  a  little  use  to.  Those  bills  prick  my  conscience 
least;  they  were  incurred  for  a  righteous  end." 

"  Ah,  Bofe,"  answered  May,  "  we  may  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come ;  that  always  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  hardest  temptations  to  resist.  What  is  this  in 
this  tiny  envelope — another  bill?" 

"  No ;  that  is  only  a  note  from  Gracie ;  I  put  it 
there  as  an  antidote  to  the  other  things.  Now  come 
out  and  I'll  turn  the  key,  which  means  that  no  one  is 
to  enter."  Th^  they  went  down-stairs,  and  Bob's 
face  became  grave  and  earnest.  "  I  can't  tell  you 
how  the  debts  worry  me.  May  dear,"  he  said ;  "  for, 
in  the  light  in  which  I  see  things  now,  I  think  that 
getting  into  debt  without  a  certainty  of  being  able 
to  pay  is  only  one  way  of  being  downright  dishonest. 
I  wiU  work  steadily  in  future,  if  I  can  get  nothing 
but  a  crossing  -to  sweep,  and  TU  pay  every  one  up  in 
time,  if  it  takes  till  I'm  ninety  to  do  it." 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  May,  "  I  would  tell  papa. 
He  might  help  you." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  feel  the  way  and  see  how 
he  takes  it.  May  ?  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  be 
would  give  me  one  more  chance." 

"  I'll  try ;  I  think  he  might  be  coaxed  over.  And 
now.  Bob  dear,"  she  went  on  softly,  "  tell  mc  who 
George  Kenneth  is  spoony  on." 
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"You  shouldn't  use  slang;  it  isn't  lady-like,"  he 
answered  solemnly  and  grandly,  with  a  mischieyous 
twinkle  in  his  laughing  eyes.  "  Why  should  I  betray 
George's  confidence  and  tell  you  about  the  girl  ?  It 
is  not  as  if  jojjl  had  cared  about  him ;  your  feelings 
might  then  be  an  excuse." 

"  Oh.  then  it  isn't " 

"Me"  she  was  nearly  saying,  while  her  heart 
sank,  for  though  George  had  not  told  her  that  he 
loved  her,  she  had  felt  almost  certain  that  he  did 
and  had  lost  her  own  heart  to  the  upright,  manly 
young  fellow  who  was  her  brother's  friend,  and  who 
on  one  excuse  or  another  had  continued  for  nearly  a 
year  to  run  in  and  out  of  the  house  in  Wonderland 
Place  two  or  three  times  a  week.  She  could  scarcely 
believe  her  ears  when  Bob  told  her  he  was  thinking 
of  some  one  else.  Besides,  a  proud  woman  always 
feels  insulted  as  well  as  slighted  when  she  hears  that 
a  man  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  herself  cai'es 
for  another;  so  she  indignantly  checked  her  tears, 
and  questioned  Bob  a  little  further.  "Tell  me  who 
it  is.  Bob,"  she  said. 

"Well,"  he  answered  gravely,  "it's  evident  that 
you  are  wildly  jealous,  and  so  I'm  not  sure  that  it 
would  be  safe.  You  might  think  it  necessary  to  the 
upholding  of  your  dignity  to  do  her  some  bodily 
harm." 

''Ob,  how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense!"  she  said 
hotly  and  indignantly.  "Mr.  Kenneth  is  nothing  to 
me." 

"  Then  we  won't  say  any  more  about  it." 

"  Yes,  do.  Bob.     Is  she  pretty  ?" 

"  Middling,"  he  answered,  making  a  wry  face  and 
taking  care  not  to  smile.  "  He  thinks  so ;  no  doubt 
you  will  say  she  is  frightful." 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ?** 

**  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  solemnly  sighing,  "  I've  seen 
her." 

"  Tell  me  her  name.  And  does  he  care  very  much 
for  her?"  she  asked,  almost  pleadingly. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he's  very  fond  of  her.  As  for  her 
namej  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  safe  under  the 
circumstances  to  trust  you  with  it,  for  her  sake." 

With  a  gesture  of  impatience  May  turned  away, 
almost  ready  to  cry.  Girls  of  eighteen  can  cry  as 
heartily  over  their  sweethearts  when  no  one  sees 
them  as  girls  ef  eight  can  over  their  biggest  dolls. 

**  May,"  said  her  brother,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone^  "  there's  father  coming  in  at  the  gate.  Could 
you  not  tell  him  about  the  bills  now,  and  see  what 
can  be  done  ?  Tell  him  that  I  won't  disgrace  him 
this  time,  whatever  I  have  done  formerly.  I'll  go 
out  for  half  an  heur,  while  you  try  what  you  can  do. 
Mind  you  must  not  say  anything  about  Gracie.  Do 
your  best.  May,  there's  a  little  darling,  and  then 
perhaps  I'U  tell  you  the  name  of  George  Kenneth's 
sweetheart,  provided  you  promiee  not  to  tear  her 
eyes  out.  But  look  here.  May,  joking  aside,  I  am 
very  anxious  about  these  bills,  and  if  my  father 


would  only  take  me  in  hand  again  he  should  nevef 
rei)ent  it." 

May  had  no  easy  task.  Major  Carr  had  learnt  to 
consider  his  son  as  a  blank  disappointment,  and  was 
getting  hopeless  of  any  reformation;  not  that  they 
were  bad  friends,  on  the  contrary.  Bob,  in  spite  of 
his  faults,  had  one  of  those  happy  diapositions  and 
pleasant  tempers  that,  unless  you  were  absolutely  not 
on  speaking  terms,  or,  as  he  once  expressed  it,  "at 
fighting  pitch,"  you  could  not  live  in  the  same 
house  with  him  and  not^e  good  friends.  Still  May 
had  a  difficult  task ;  but  she  did  her  best,  promising 
amendment  and  carefulness  in  the  future,  and  beg- 
ging her  father  to  try  anil  help  him  just  once  more, 
for  the  last  time ;  not  to  pay  his  debts,  he  did  not 
ask  that,  but  to  help  him  to  quiet  his  creditors  till 
he  could  do  so  himself,  and  to  use  any  influence  he 
had  to  put  him  once  more  in  a  position  to  redeem 
his  character  and  his  credit. 

"  But,"  said  the  major,  and  there  was  a  gieoi  deal 
of  justice  in  his  wrath,  "I  did  not  expect  to  hear 
of  another  set  of  bills." 

Still,  though  it  seemed  hopeless,  May  went  on, 
and  told  him  how  some  of  the  debts  had  been  for 
provisions  to  give  away  te  poor  people,  so  Bob  must 
be  good-hearted. 

"  No,"  answered  lier  father,  sternly.  "  What  did 
that  cost  him  ?  Nothing.  He  was  generous  at  the 
expense  of  the  tradespeople  who  trusted  him.  Beal 
charity  is  that  which  inrolves  some  self-denial,  in- 
curred for  the  pleasure  of  doing  others  good." 

Yet  he  softened  in  the  end,  and  almost  laughed 
at  May's  account  of  how  Bob  had  stuck  up  the  bills 
round  his  bedroom  mantelshelf;  and  at  last,  stroking 
May's  fair  head,  and  thinking  inwardly  that  just  for 
her  sake  he  would  not  be  very  harsh  to  Bob,  he 
went  up-stairs  to  his  study,  just  as  George  Kenneth 
knocked  at  the  street-door,  and  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room found  May  Carr  alone. 

If  George  Kenneth  had  expected  a  welcome  that 
evening  he  was  disappointed,  for  May,  remembering 
what  Bob  had  said,  was  merely  polite  and  dignified, 
and  freezingly  courteous.  She  had  never  supposed 
George  Kenneth  wished  to  marry  her,  nor  had  she 
had  any  idea  of  his  asking  her,  matrimony  was  a 
question  she  had  not  troubled  her  head  about;  still, 
if  ke  had  not  cared  for  her,  and  still  more,  if  he  cared 
for  some  one  else,  there  were  a  hundred  little  words 
and  deeds  in  the  past  which  she  felt  would  have 
been  better  unspoken  and  undone,  and  which  remem- 
bering now,  made  her  bum  with  shame  and  anger. 
She  determined,  however,  that  he  should  not  flatter 
himself  he  had  made  any  impression  on  her,  and  at 
the  worst  should  but  conclude  she  had,  like  himself, 
been  only  flirting.  Still  she  could  not  help  seeing 
how  disconcerted  he  looked  when,  half  an  hour  later, 
he  rose  to  go,  and  yet  lingered  as  if  to  say  some 
farewell  words. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something.  Miss  Carr,"  he 
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said;  "I  came  on  pnrpose,  and  yet  somehow  this 
seems  hardly  the  time  to  say  it." 

May's  heart  began  to  beat  quickly,  but  she  stood 
her  ground.  "Yon  had  better  put  it  off  till  some 
other  timei/'  she  said  stiffly,  "for  I  hear  papa  calling, 
and  must  say  good-bye." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  took  and  kept  a 
moment.  "Let  me  tell  you  now,  May,  for  I  fear 
Bob  may  do  so  else,  and  I  want  you  to  hear  it  from 
me — semething  which  concerns  my  happiness  very 
much«" 

She  drew  back  her  hand  indignantly.  It  was 
insulting,  she  thought,  to  make  her  a  confidante.  "  I 
have  not  time  now,  Mr.  Kenneth,  papa  is  calling  me. 
Bob  has  already  told  me  what  you  allude  to,  and 
while  wishing  every  happiness,  you  must  pardon  my 
adding  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  a  subject  which 
cannot  concern  me.  G«od-bye;"  and  she  escaped, 
thankful  that  she  had  made  her  speech  so  well,  and 
that  she  had  not  met  his  eyes,  or  she  felt  she  should 
haye  broken  down. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  May  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  dining-room.  M%jor  Carr  was  in  his  study,  Bob 
was  out»  and  she  waiting  for  his  i*etum«  She  was 
yery  miserable  that  evening,  for  she  had  innocently 
brought  down  a  terrible  storm  on  Bob's  head.  While 
she  had  been  giving  (3l«orge  Kenneth  his  dismissal, 
her  father  had  walked  up-stairs,  with  his  heart 
softeniog  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  remembering 
May's  account  of  how  he  had  stuck  up  his  bills  for 
her  edification,  on  a  moment's  impulse  had  entered 
his  son's  room — a  thing  he  never  did  in  a  usual  way. 
There  were  the  bills  still,  and  his  wrath  returned  as 
he  beheld  them.  He  took  them  down,  and  was  walk- 
ing off  with  them,  when  suddenly  he  caught  sight  of 
Grace's  little  note,  which  Bob  had  forgotten  to 
return  to  his  pocket.  He  opened  it,  and  read  the 
sort  of  love-letter  a  ^1  of  eighteen  generally  writes, 
assuring  her  own  dear  Bob  that  she  would  always 
be  true  to  him,  and  wait  as  long  as  he  liked,  and 
hoping  he  would  soon  get  something  to  do,  and  get 
out  of  debt,  though  she  did  not  mind  how  poor  they 
might  be  in  the  future,  for  happy  in  his  love,  she 
would  be  quite  content.  Then  the  storm  burst 
forth.  He  asl^  May  if  she  knew  anything  about 
it,  and  May  could  not  deny  the  knowledge,  so  shared 
in  his  displeasure.  Bob  came  in,  and  stuck  to  his 
colours  manfully.  He  very  much  regretted  his  past 
conduct,  and  he  would  try  with  all  his  might  to 
redeem  his  past  character,  but  he  would  not  give 
np  Grace  Kenneth.  If  his  father  would  forego  his 
anger,  he  would  not  ask  for  any  help,  and  would 
fight  his  own  way  in  the  world,  but  to  absolute  con- 
trol he  would  not  submit.  This  only  inflamed  M%jor 
Carr  the  more,  and  refusing  to  speak  to  either  of  his 
children  all  the  next  day,  he  kept  to  his  study,  while 
Bob  and  May  tried  to  make  plans  for  the  future. 
He  should  go  roxmd  to  his  creditors  he  (Bob)  said. 


and  tell  them  the  truth,  and  ask  them  to  wait»  and 
then,  if  he  failed  to  get  anything  in  London,  he 
should  go  abroad.  George  Kenneth  had  a  couple 
of  hundred,  and  had  told  him  (Bob)  he  would  lend 
him  the  passage  money,  and  perhaps  go  with  him 
for  a  year. 

Bob  went  eut  in  the  evening,  and  May  was  left 
alone,  and  passed  a  dreary  hour  thinking  over  the 
past  week,  and  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be 
of  any  use  to  try  and  effect  an  entrance  into  her 
father's  study,  when  suddenly  Bob  returned,  flushed 
and  excited. 

"May!"  he  exelaimed,  "look  here;  do  you  call 
that  proper  conduct  in  my  father?  He  sent  this 
letter  to  Mrs.  Kenneth."  And  he  dropped  the  un- 
paid bills,  which  the  m^or  had  not  returned  to  Bob 
the  day  before,  into  her  lap,  and  a  note  which  he 
had  sent  with  them  to  Mrs.  Kenneth.  It  was  as 
follows ! — 

"HadaXi—I  understand  your  dangbter  and  mj  son  intend  to 
get  married.  With  regard  to  my  bob,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall 
do  nothing  for  him,  that  he  never  earned  a  flf^  pound  note  in 
hia  life,  and  is  nerer  likely  to  do  so ;  and  what  his  proepeeti  in 
general  are,  you  can  perhaps  gather  from  the  enclosed  Wh, 
which  he  has  not  the  slightest  chance  of  paying.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  match  is  a  desirable  one^  I  leare  you  to  decide. 
—Your  obedient  servant^  "1*.  CAsa." 

May's  face  turned  white  as  she  read  it,  but  before 
she  could  make  any  reply.  Bob  (he  had  a  hot  temper 
when  once  roused,  and  it  was  roused  now)  snatched 
the  letter  from  her,  and  rushed  up-stairs  to  his 
father's  study.  Then  there  came  the  sound  of  loud 
and  ang^  words.  '*  A  parcel  of  beggars  marrying 
without  even  bread  and  cheese  to  eat,"  she  heard  her 
father  say.  She  would  not  hear  more,  but  stopped 
her  ears  and  waited  in  fear  and  trembling  for  the 
result.  It  came  soon;  she  heard  Bob  descending 
the  stairs,  and  her  father  speaking. 

"I  forbid  you  to  stay  in  my  house  any  longer; 
you  may  go  and  do  the  best  you  can.  I  never  dared 
to  use  such  words  to  my  father !"  and  then  Bob  en- 
tered, and  hurriedly  kissing  her,  seized  his  hat,  and 
went  out  of  the  street-door,  not  to  return  again  for 
many  and  many  a  long  day. 

•  •'•••• 

''BxAii  Mat,— Bend  everything  of  mime  to  the  endoeed  ad- 
dress at  once ;  I'm  going  iJ>road  with  Kenneth.  I  shall  oome 
beck  some  day ;  Ood  bless  you,  darling,  and  dom't  fret  Toor 
affectionate  brother  .  **  Bos." 

*'Let  everything  be  sent/'  said  the  nujor,  "and 
never  let  me  hear  his  name  mentioned  again." 


PABT  n,— BOB  DOES  IT. 
Months  passed,  and  no  tidings  came  of  Bob.  Hay 
went  by  Mrs.  Kenneth's  house  once,  but  it  ▼*» 
empty,  and  a  bill  up  announcing  that  it  was  to  let, 
and  so  she  could  only  wonder  in  silenoe  how  things 
went  on.  The  major's  face  became  a  little  careworn, 
and  he  grew  kinder  to  May,  indulging  all  her  little 
whim  and  fancies,  excepting  when  she  tried  to  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  her  brother.    A  letter  came  froai 
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Bob  at  last.  He  and  Geoi^  Kenneth  were  in 
Australia^  and  he  had  obtained  a  good  mtuation  in 
a  merchant's  office,  and  was  doing  well.  There  was 
no  mention  of  his  father,  and  Migor  Carr's  face  got 
a  little  harder  as  he  noticed  the  omission. 
A  year  went  by,  and  there  was  a  dreary  Christmas 


evening,  each  thinking  silently  of  the  wanderer  far 
away.  Suddenly  May  remembered  some  little  direc- 
tion she  had  forgotten  to  give  to  the  servant,  so  she 
rose  and  went  down-stairs.  Perhaps  it  was  a  relief 
to  speak  to  some  one  of  her  own  sex,  for  she  lin* 
gered  a  few  moments  longer  than  was  necessary,  and« 


in  Wonderland  Place;  the  second  spring  came  after   suddenly  there  was  a  little  sound  outside,  and  some 


'*  Wm  folded  hi  her  brother's  armfl." 


Bob's  departure,  and  the  summer  slipped  by ;  autumn 
sobbed  itself  away,  the  snow  fell,  and  the  frost  sent 
a  death  chill  into  the  heart  of  the  last  sensitive 
plant  that  had  not  deserted  the  desolate  eafrth,  and 
then  once  more  Christmas  Eve  same  round  again. 

''Two  years,"  thought  poor  little  May,  sadly, 
"  since  Bob  and  I  put  up  the  holly ."  Tbere  was  no 
holly  in  Wonderland  Place  that  year— nothing  to 
mark  Christmas  for  May  and  her  f either,  as  they 
sat  gravely  one  on  each  side  of  tho  ilre-plaoe  that 


one  softly  descended  the  area  steps,  and  looked  in 
at  the  uncurtained  kitchen  window.  May  looked  up, 
half-frightened,  then  with  a  little  scream  of  joj  and 
surprise  rushed  out,  and  exclaiming,  ''Oh,  Bob!— oh, 
dear  Bob!"  was  folded  in  her  brother's  arms  all  in 
the  area  and  right  in  front  of  the  kitchen  window. 

It  was  not  a  very  picturesque  place  to  meet  in*  but 
Truth  has  sometimes  but  little  merey  on  Bomance. 

"Oh,  Bob !"  she  sobbed,  as,  laughing  and  oryinjir 
together,  she  dragged  him  into  the  kitchen^  made 
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Mm  sit  down,  and  kneeling  before  him,  looked  np 
into  Ms  face,  and  thought  how  handsome  he  had 
grown.  "Oh,  dear  Bob !  to  tMnk  you've  come  back  I" 
Jane  discreetly  vanished,  and  the  brother  and  sister 
were  once  more  alone  together.  Then  May  eagerly 
asked  Bob  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  Bob  told  her 
how  he  had  been  in  Australia,  and  had  got  aBituation 
in  a  merchant's  office,  where  he  had  given  <so  much 
satisfaction  that  his  employers  had  sent  Mm  over  as 
manager  of  an  English  branch.  The  debts  were 
paid,  he  informed  ker,  for  he  had  worked  hard  and 
earned  money  after  office  hours,  and  they  had  all 
trusted  him,  and  Grace  Kenneth  had  been  true  as 
steel,  and  he  was  going  down  to  CUfton,  where  she 
now  lived  with  her  mother,  to  see  her  ad  soon  as  he 
had  settled  matters  in  town.  "  I  am  obliged  to  stay 
till  Tuesday,"  he  went  on ;  "so  I  Went  to  Maiy 
Taylor's  on  my  arrival,  and  found  she  had  her  two 
small,  shabby  drawing-rooms  to  let,  wMch  I  took  for 
a  week,  after  she  had  received  me  with  a  scream  of 
astonishment."  (Mary  Taylor  was  an  old  servant 
who  was  married,  and  lived  a  mile  off,  in  Northland 
Place,  and  turned  an  honest  penny  by  letting  some 
of  her  rooms.)  "  Then  I  thought  I'd  come  and  look 
at  the  house,  noticed  the  kitchen  blind  was  up,  and 
looking  down  saw  the  top  of  your  levely  head ;  the 
result  was  the  affecting  tableau  in  the  area.  There, 
you  have  my  history  complete.  May ;  and  now,"  he 
continued,  "  I  would  give  anything  to  make  it  up 
with  the  old  man.  It's  Christmas- time ;  don't  you 
think  we  can  get  him  round  ?  He  behaved  very 
sternly  to  me,  you  know." 

*•  Oh  yes,"  answered  May,  "  we'll  try.  Let  us  go 
up  softly,  and  take  him  by  surprise."  Then  she 
added  doubtfully,  "How  is  George  Kenneth?" 

"Very  well,  but  he  didn't  succeed  out  yonder. 
Just  in  the  spot  we  were  there  was  a  doctor  who 
killed  the  people  so  blandly  they  liked  it — a  great 
fellow  with  two  even  rows  of  big  white  teeth,  giving 
one  the  idea  that  he  carried  about  tiny  models  of 
the  tombstones  of  all  his  defunct  patients  inside 
his  mouth.  So  George  didn't  do.  However,  his  Uncle 
Thomas  has  died — lucky  fellow  to  have  an  uncle, 
eh? — and  left  him  enough  money  to  console  him. 
You  lost  a  good  chance.  May,  though  Pm  certain 
he's  spoony  oi^  you  still ;  I  never  thought  you  were 
going  to  snub  him  so." 

'*  I  didn't,"  said  May,  in  astonishment ;  "  you  told 
me  he  liked  some  one  else." 

"I!"  he  exclaimed;  "why,  you  little  goose,  you 
surely  never  believed  my  chaff  I  It  was  you  he  told 
lue  he  liked." 

"Oh,  Bob  l"  exclaimed  May,  sorrowfully,  "I 
snubbed  him  dreadfully,  and  Tve  never  liked  any 
one  else." 

"Oh,  haven't  you?"  he  replied;  "Pll  teU  Mm 
so." 

I^Iay  conld  not  answer,  for  she  was  dragging  him 
softly  up  the  kitchen  stairs  to  the  diaaing-room.  They 


went  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  which  was  a  little  way 
open,  and  saw  the  Biajor  with  his  back  towards 
them. 

"Father,*'  said  May*  pntting  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  "hexe  is  Beh  oome  baok  again." 

Her  father  rose  to  his  feet  in  a  moment^  and 
taming  xound,  fkoed  Ms  children,  but  not  a  musde 
of  Ms  stem,  hard  f  aoe  relaxed.  **  1  thought  I  had 
forbidden  you  ever  to  enter  my  house  again,"  he 
said  to  his  son. 

*' Won't  yon  forget  the  past,  father?"  Bob  said, 
holding  out  his  hand;  "I  have  done  my  best  to 
atone  for  it.     Won't  you  be  friends  now,  father  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  he  answered  angrily  (and  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice  Ma3r'8  heart  sank  with  fear  and  dismay), 
"  I  will  not.  A  man  who  gets  into  debt  again  and 
again,  and  then  tries  to  many  a  girl  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  notMng  but  debt  and  poverty  ajid  misery 
before  them,  shall  be  no  son  of  mine ;  and  it  would 
take  a  little  longer  than  two  years  to  make  me 
believe  in  any  reformation  of  yours.  No,"  and  he 
shook  off  May's  entreating  hand,  "I  will  not  be 
friends,  sir.  I  never  spoke  to  my  father  as  you  did 
to  me.  I  forbade  you  my  house  then,  and  I  forbid 
it  to  you  again  now." 

"Father,  let  me  speak " 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not ;  you  have  no  business  here, 
and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Your  presence  in 
this  house  is  an  intmision." 

Then  Bob  pulled  his  cap  out  of  Ms  pocket.  "I 
will  never  enter  it  again  until  you  ask  me,  father," 
he  said;  and  without  another  werd  walked  out  of 
the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 

"  Oh,  father !"  gasped  May,  as  they  stood  blankly 
staring  at  each  other;  "oh,  father!  you  might  have 
forgiven  him."  ^ 

Then  they  sat  down  and  looked  at  the  fire  again, 
till  the  neighbouring  clock  struck  ten. 

"  We  will  read  the  prayers  and  then  go  te  bed," 
Major  Carr  said;  but  his  voice  was  dreary,  almost 
sad,  it  seemed  to  May. 

He  rose  and  brought  the  Bible  and  prayer-book 
from  the  shelf,  as  "was  his  custom.  He  opened  the 
former  and  read  a  chapter,  but  May  oould  not  listes, 
she  was  thinking  of  Bob  in  his  lodging,  not  a  mile 
off.  Surely  it  would  be  more  thorough  religion  to 
tell  Bob  the  past  was  forgotten,  she  thought^  than  to 
sit  there  reading  God's  Word,  teUing  of  His  good- 
ness and  mercy,  and  yet  feeling  hard  and  cold  and 
relent]e36. 

Then  they  knelt  down,  father  and  daughter 
together,  the  major's  even  voice  sounding  dear  and 
distinct  in  the  dull  stillness  of  the  room,  and  his 
daughter  Mding  her  face  in  her  hands.  Suddenly 
the  wordsy  '*  Our  Father,  whidi  art  in  heaven,"  fell 
on  her  ear.  All  other  prayers  may  be  sometimes 
said  with  the  lips  only,  but  surely  that  one  has 
power  to  drive  all  worldly  thoughts  away ;  so  May 
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jomed  her  liaadfl.  And  followed  Her  father,  heart  and 
voice.  On  he  went»  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  softly 
echoed  May's  sweet  voice  the  holy  words  our  Lord 
has  taught  ns,  till  they  came  t#*-*'As  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  ns.* 

Then,  forgetting  all  else,  she  broke  forth,  "Oh, 
father  1  you  hare  not  forgiven  Bob !"  and  moving 
close  to  his  side,  and  still  kneeling,  she  pat  her  arms 
loond  his  neck  and  burst  into  tears.  *'  Oh,  father  V* 
she  said,  "you  most  not  say  iko»e  words,  for  you 
have  not  forgiven  Bob." 

"What  is  the  matter.  May?  how  dare  y#Q  in- 
terrupt me  in  this  way  ?    Go  back  to  your  place." 

**  Oh  no—no!"  she  pleaded,  "how  can  we  go  en? 
It  is  asking  God  not  to  forgive  ns,  if  we  say  that 
prayer  while  we  are  angiy  with  any  one.  '  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  at  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us "' 

"How  dare  yon  interrupt  me  ?"  he  said  againu 

"Oh,  but,  dear  father,  it  is  a  mockery,"  she  said, 
gently;  "you  cannot  go  on  until  jou  have  taken 
Bob  back."  It  se^ed  to  May  as  if  she  were  plead- 
ing for  two  things — Bob's  pardon  on  earth  and  her 
f ather*s  in  heaven.  "  Oh,  forgive  him — ^forgive  him 
now,  father,  and  let  to-night  end  it.  It  will  make 
to-morrow  such  a  blessed  Christmas  Day;  and  re- 
member, as  we  forgive  so  shall  we  be  forgiven. 
You  would  not  spend  to-merrow  a  single  mile  away 
from  Bob,  and  yet  so  very  far  apart.  Listen  to  me, 
oh!  dear  father,  pray  do!"  and  then  she  told  him 
how  Bob  had  paid  his  debts,  and  worked  his  way  on, 
and  had  won  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and 
how  he  was  alone  in  Mary  Taylor's  little  drawing- 
rooms  in  Northland  Place. 

Msgor  Carr  had  resumed  his  seat,  and  listened  to 
his  daughter  in  silence,  but  g^vo  no  sign  of  relent- 
ing. She  was  silent  at  last,  and  waited  for  what  he 
might  say,  still  kneeling  and  looking  up  at  him  with 
beseeching  face  and  tearful  eyes.  Then,  after  a 
moment  or  two,  she  turned  sadly  away  from  him. 
"I  would  give  all  the  world  if  Bob  were  here  to- 
m<rht"  she  said.  "Don't  you  remember  how  we 
decked  the  rooms  with  holly  two  years  ago,  and  how 
happy  we  were  ?"  Then  her  eye  caught  the  open 
book  upon  the  table,  and  she  closed  it  quietly.  "  It 
is  no  use  praying  any  more  till  Bob  is  forgiven,"  she 
said  slowly.  "  Father,"  she  added,  "won't  you  forgive 
Bob,  as  you  some  day  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?" 

"I  never  treated  my  father  as  he  treated  his," 
he  repeated;  but  his  face  had  softened  a  little, 
and  half -absently,  half-tenderly,  he  smoothed  May's 
rumpled  hair. 

"But  we  have  all  sinned  against  our  heavenly 
Father/'  she  said,  almost  hopelessly,  for  she  was 
boginning  to  fear  it  was  in  vain  to  plead  longer. 
Then  there  was  a  silence,  a  long  silence  it  seemed  to 
Mflcy,  and  it  was  broken  at  last  by  the  migor,  and 
his  tone  had  lost  its  dogged  sternness. 

•*  Where  do  you  say  Bob  is  ?" 


"  Not  a  mile  off— at  Mary  Tayloi^s.''  She  looked  up 
as  she  answered,  and  he  saw  the  expression  of  eager 
hope  and  surprise  which  had  come  into  her  face 
with  his  question. 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  him,  May,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  answered,"  I  am  very  very  fond 
of  Bob,  and  so  are  you  in  your  heart,  and  I  and  you 
both  know  it." 

''Perhaps,"  he  said  very  slowly,  "I  will  let  him 
oome  here  to-morrow  and  dine." 

"  Will  3rou ! "  she  cried  excitedly.  "  Come  to  him  to 
night,  father;  oh!  you  darling— yon  dear,  kind  father  t 
oh !  pray  do !"  she  said ;  "oome,  oh !  do  oome !  it  is 
but  just  a  little  way,"  and  she  rose  and  began  kissing 
him,  beseeching  and  crying  at  the  same  time. 

"Why,  you  silly  child,"  he  said,  "you  have  gone 
out  of  your  senses ;  how  can  I  go  to-night  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  quite  in  my  senses — I  am  indeed.  Come 
to-night,  he  will  not  have  gone  to  bed,  and  we  can  do 
as  we  like  at  Mary  Taylor's.  Let  me  come  with  you, 
oh !  do ;  and  I'll  knock  at  the  door,  and  then  you 
shall  come  in  afterwards."  She  almost  pulled  him 
up  from  his  seat.  "  Oh !  you  dear,  kind  father ! "  she 
said,  "  I  never  loved  you  so  much  in  my  whole  life, 
as  now  that  you  are  going  to  forgive  Bob." 

"Nonsense,'*  he  said,  "we  cannot  go  now;  I'll 
write  to  him  in  the  morning." 

"  No,  come  now,"  she  persisted,  and,  carried  away 
by  her  excitement,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  half 
dragged  into  the  hall,  where,  almost  without  knowing 
it,  he  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and  waited  while  May 
wrapped  a  shawl  round  her  and  tied  on  her  garden 
bonnet,  and  then  they  set  off  under  the  clear,  starry, 
frosty  sky  for  Bob's  lodging.  May  clung  to  her 
father's  arm,  and  almost  pushed  him  along  when 
now  and  then  he  hesitated,  and  once  or  twice  she 
lovingly  stroked  the  coat-sleeve  on  which  her  hand 
rested,  and  looked  up  at  the  handsome,  stem  face. 
The  hard  lines  in  it  seemed  softened,  and  it  was 
a  grand  face,  she  thought;  and  to-night  it  looked 
as  if  one  of  Gh)d's  angels  had  brought  down  a.,  little 
love  from  heaven  and  dropped  it  into  his  heart,  so 
that  it  shone  out  of  his  dear,  unflinching  ^es.  Oh ! 
she  would  always  love  her  father  dearly  in  future. 

"  We  are  nearly  there,"  she  said.  "  Hark !  there 
are  the  waits  in  Bob's  street." 

"Well,"  asked  her  father,  "what   am   I  to   do 
next  ?    You  should  have  brought  Bob  to  me,  I  think, . 
not  taken  me  to  him." 

"  Hush ! "  said  May,  softly,  for  suddenly  on  the  - 
still  air  rose  the  voices  of  a  wandering  chtnroh  choir 
which  had  taken  to  carol-singing  on  that  Christmas' 
night.  They  stood  still  and  listened  while  the 
wondrous  story  was  told  again,  under  the  stars  and 
outside  Bob's  lodging,  by  the  singers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church.  They  seemed  like  God's  messengew. 
May  thought.     They  waited  till  the  third  verse— 

"  To  you  in  David's  town  this  day 
Is  bom  of  Dsvid't  line 
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A  Saviour,  who  is  Chriat  tbB  Lord, 
And  thiB  ihaU  be  Uv9  sign." 

"Father,"  whispered  May.  "He  oame  that  we 
might  be  forgiven." 

M^jor  Carr  tamed  his  head  away,  then  suddenly 
stooping  down  he  kissed  his  daughter.  "  Gh>  and  tell 
your  brother  firsts  if  you  like ;  prepare  the  way  as  you 
wish,  my  dear.  You  are  a  good  little  girL"  So  from 
that  night  there  seemed  a  bo^d  between  the  father 
and  daughter. 

The  drawing-room  window  of  the  house  was  wide 
open,  but  the  bUnd  was  down.  Bob,  too,  had  evidently 
been  listening  t.o  the  Christmas  song. 

May  knocked  at  the  door  half  tremblingly ;  she 
did  not  know  who  might  answer  it,  or  what  she 
should  say.  M^or  Carr  walked  on  a  few  paces, 
wondering  if  he  was  awake  or  asleep,  thinking 
suddenly  that  he  had  placed  May  in  a  very  strange 
position  in  allowing  her  to  seek  even  for  own  brother 
at  that  time  of  night. 

Mrs.  Taylor  answered  May*s  knock,  and  Bob,  who 
had  evidently  been  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  oame 
down  in  astonishment.  "  May! "  he  exclaimed,  "  and 
at  this  time  of  night  I    Whatever  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Let  me  come  up  and  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said. 
It  was  odd,  but  May  thought  she  heard  footsteps  as 
•he  went  up,  but  Bob's  sitting-room  was  empty. 
"  Bob,"  she  said*  "  what  would  you  say  if  father  asked 
you  to  come  home  to-morrow?" 

"Nonsense,  May;  you  have  gone  out  of  your 
senses — ^besides,  I  should  not  think  of  entering  the 
house  again.    Tell  me  why  you  have  come." 

"  Wait  here  one  moment,"  she  said,  gently  and 
gravely,  for  she  felt  almost  choking,  "  I  am  going  to 
surprise  you,  dear;  wait  till  I  come  back."  Then 
she  went  down,  but  returned  in  a  minute  or  two.  He 
heisrd  her  coming  up-stairs,  and,  bewildered,  heard 
other  footsteps  besides  hers.  Clearly  May  was  dazed 
that  night,  he  thought.  The  next  moment  she 
re-entered  the  room.  "Bob,"  she  said,  "here  is 
father,  and  he  has  come  to  forgive  you."  Then  she 
saw  through  blinding  tears  Bob  bound  forward 
and  clasp  his  father's  hand,  but  that  was  all,  for 
she  escaped  under  the  window-blind,  threw  the  open 
oasement  out  into  the  little  balcony,  and  knelt  down, 
half  crying  with  gladness,  half  pra^ng  with  gratitude, 
and  listened  to  the  voices  ef  the  singers  again. 
She  did  not  feel  the  cold,  frosty  air  in  her  excite- 
ment, she  only  knew  that  her  father  had  forgiven 
Bob,  and  that  they  were  together  ia  the  room  behind 
her.  Fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance  grew  the 
sound  of  the  Christmas  hymns,  yet  still  she  did  not 
move,  till  she  heard  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
open  and  shut,  and  Bob  say  hurriedly,  as  if  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  some  one,  "Go  into  the  balcony, 
Kenneth."     She  drew  her  shawl  closer  round  her. 


and  turned  her  face  more  decidedly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  waits.  The  next  moment  the  blind  wag 
lifted  and  Qeorge  Kenneth  was  stranding  by  her 
side. 

"  May,"  he  said,  "  haven't  you  a  welcome  for  ma 
after  all  this  time  ?"  She  raised  her  head  so  suddenlj 
that  her  bonnet  fell  back  a  little  way,  and  he  saw 
the  fair  face  again  in  the  starlight — a  face  whicfa 
had  lost  none  of  its  old  sweetness,  though  it  was  a 
woman's  face  rather  than  a  girl's  now. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  putting  her  hands  into  his 
extended  ones,  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  back, 
Oeorge." 

He  thought  he  would  settle  matters  while  he  had 
the  chance.  "  Bob  toid  me  of  the  mistake,"  he  said 
abruptly ;  "  you  don't  know  how  it  has  worried  me." 

"  Bob  was  a  great  stupid,"  she  answered,  rapidly 
recovering  her  composure  and  looking  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  vanished  singers,  "  and  now  /  vill 
not  forgive  him." 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  he  said. 

"No,  I  won't,"  she  answered  decidedly. 

"  But  you'll  forgive  mef* 

"  No,  I  won't." 

"  But  you  don't  know  what  I  want  to  be  forgiven 
for  yet,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  no,  no  more  I  do,"  she  suddenly  recollected ; 
"  but  I  won'ti  nevertheless." 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  he  said,  "  we'll  do  without 
the  forgiveness.  You  are  gh^  to  see  me  back, 
May?" 

"  Yes,  vary,"  she  said.  She  felt  matters  had  come 
to  a  crisis,  and  thought  it  wasn't  worth  while  to 
dilly-dally  any  longer. 

"  And  you  haven't  forgotten  me  all  this  time  ?"  he 
said,  and  he  felt  May  shake  her  golden  head.  Some- 
how he  had  got  very  dose  to  May — ^you  see  the 
balcony  was  small.  "  And  you  will  never  make  any 
more  mistakes  ?" 

" Never,"  she  said;  and  that  settled  the  business. 

"  May  I"  called  her  father ;  "  why,  we'd  forgotten 
May." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,"  she  thought,  as  she  made  her 
appearance,  and  took  care  not  to  see  Bob  shaking 
his  fist  and  turning  up  his  eyes  in  mode  horror  at 
her. 

There  was  a  very  happy  Christmas  party  in  Won- 
derland  Place  the  next  day,  and  a  still  happier  one 
on  New  Year's  Day,  when  Mrs.  Kenneth  and  Grace 
were,  induded  in  it. 

Two  or  thred  months  later  there  was  a  fittle  per- 
formance at  the  church  close  by.  It  was  not  a 
christening,  nor  a  confirmation^  nor  a  bnriaL  Now, 
guess  what  it  was  ] 
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NLT  a  baby's  rattle. 

And  yet  if  you  offered  me  gold — 
More  than  my  heart  could  dream  of. 
Or  jewels  my  hand  could  hold. 

For  that  worthless  toy,  I  should  answer. 

You  cannot  buy  the  tears 
Of  love  and  of  joy,  the  remembrance 
Of  all  that  it  means  f ^r  all  years. 


The  old  associations 

Of  the  years  that  have  waned  and  fled 
Lie  there  with  the  chUdish  token — 

That  was  dasp'd  by  a  hand  that  is  dead. 

And  beyond  all  earthly  treasures 
That  prowess  or  brain  could  win — 

I  prize  that  worn  old  plaything 
For  the  memories  shrined  therein. 

There  may  be  hopes  in  the  Future, 
With  its  dreams  too  bright  to  last. 

But  they  lack  the  consecration 
That  clings  round  the  thoughts  of  the  Past. 

II. 
She  came  when  the  May-time  scattered 

May-buds  upon  holt  and  lea : 
And  the  glint  of  the  sunshine  seemed  sweeter. 

And  a  new  song  was  sung  by  the  sea. 

'Twas  a  page  from  the  book  of  Creation, 
With  an  imprint  I  know  was  Divine, 

And  I  felt  the  infinito  yearning 
For  the  now  life  sprung  from  mine. 

Ah  me!  how  we  loved  our  bloss?om. 

And  it  scarce  seems  days  ago. 
That  she  crowed  and  laughed  in  tjie  Summer, 

And  faded  in  Winter  snow. 

It  seems  like  a  vision  remembered 

Of  a  death,  in  unrestf  ul  sleep. 
When  fearsome  thoughts  come  upon  you 

As  storms  brood  over  the  deep. 

And  whenever  I  hear  the  laughter 

That  rings  from  a  cl*ld  at  play, 
I  think  of  our  dear  dead  snowdrop — 

And  it  seems  but  yesterday. 


The  May-time  had  changed  to  Summer, 
And  the  roses  of  August  come. 

The  birds  sang  blithe  in  the  branches. 
But  blither  the  birdie  at  home. 

The  cynic  may  sneer  at  the  feeling. 
For  a  celd  hard  creed  is  rife ; 

But  I  know  that  my  love  for  my  darling 
Was  my  purest  thought  in  life. 

She  grew  with  the  Summer's  fruitage. 
But  in  warm  Autumnal  days 

She  faded,  it  seemed,  like  the  leaflete 
That  strewed  the  woodland  ways. 

It  was  hard  to  mark,  and  still  harder 
To  think  that  the  hopes  we  kept 

Must  be  buried  away  with  old  fancies* 
And  dreams  that  in  silence  slept. 

Were  we  never  to  see  her  joyous 
In  childhood's  innocent  play  ? 

Ah,  no !  she  was  called,  and  left  us — 
And  it  seems  but  yesterday. 


At  last — ^how  well  I  remember 

The  long  and  lingering  night. 
When  we  watched  by  the  tiny  cradle 

Till  the  morning's  earliest  Ught ; 

And  then  when  the  desolate  morning 
Shone  cold  through  the  winter  bars^ 

Lo !  God  had  taken  our  snowdrop 
To  blossom  beyond  the  stars. 

It  was  hard  to  bow  in  submission, 
AVhen  we  thought  of  the  vacant  place. 

And  there  within  the  cradle. 
The  white  little  baby  face. 

Only  one  thought  could  comfort, 

The  echo  of  words  Divine, 
That  tender  as  any  mother 

By  the  waters  of  Palestine 

Ho  spake,  who  bade  the  children 

Draw  near  on  the  sacred  sod. 
When  He  stretched  out  hands  of  blessing— 

"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Ood." 

H.  Saviljs  ClaIlke. 
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a  kind  and  thoughtful  arrangement  on 
the  part  of  their  employers,  every 
domestic  in  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Dayton,  baronet  and  banker,  received 
his  or  her '  salary  one  week  before 
Christmas  Day;  and,  in  consequence, 
many  a  seasonable  gift  was  purchased, 
and  sent  off  to  parents  or  friends  in  the  country, 
delighted  to  be  thus  remembered  by  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  left  the  home-nest,  to  begin  the  battle 
of  life  on  their  own  account. 

Very  bright  and  tempting  looked  the  tiny  pile 
of  sovereigns  that  Lottie  Warde,  Miss  Dayton's 
own  maid,  carried  away  to  her  chamber,  and  sat 
meditating  over,  with  a  cloud  on  her  pretty  face 
such  as  it  seldom  wore.  Last  Christmas  the 
spending  of  her  money  had  cost  her  no  trouble, 
except  a  quickly-stifled  regret  that  she  could  not 
do  more  with  it  for  those  dear  ones,  whose  kisses 
and  joyful  thanks  had  been  such  pleasant  requital 
of-  hor  generosity.  And,  after  all,  how  much  had 
been  done  with  those  few  pounds!  They  had 
given  warm  frocks  to  Lottie's  little  sisters,  a  new 
suit  to  the  s^dious  young  brother,  of  whose 
abilities  she  was  so  proud,  and  even  cleared  off 
that  account  of  Dr.  Welby*^  which  had  been  such 
a  trouble  to  the  widowed  mother,  who,  with  a 
very  straitened  income,  contrived  to  bring  up  her 
children  respectably. 

In  Lottie's  memory  all  these  little  things  revived 
against  her  wiU ;  for  they  did  not  give  her  as  much 
satisfaction  to  remember,  as  if  she  had  intended  to 
repeat  her  acts  of  generosity.  Although  she  was 
as  dutiful  and  loving  a  daughter,  and  as  kind  a 
sister  as  of  yore,  there  had  beep  an  event  in 
Lottie's  life  since  the  year  began  that  was  closely 
connected  with  the  impatient  sigh  she  gave,  as 
she  sat  gazing  at  her  gold,  and  abstractedly  turn- 
ing it  over  and  over  in  her  palm.  She  had  met, 
at  the  house  of  an  old  friend  of  her  late  father,  a 
young  man,  so  well  connected  that  many  won- 
dered he  should  think  of  wedding  a  girl  who  was 
"  in  service."  Mr.  Charles  Morison,  they  argued, 
with  his  good  prospects  and  excellent  situation  in 
the  office  of  Smithson  Brothers,  ought  to  look 
higher  for  a  wife  than  Lottie  Warde,  whose  father 
had  died  bankrupt,  and  whose  mother's  sole  de- 
pendence was  the  annuity  some  of  Mr.  "Warde's 
compassionate  creditors  had  purchased  for  her. 
But  if  Charlie  Morison  heard  these  things  hinted, 
he  laughed  and  forgot  them;  he  loved  Lottie  for 
herself — her  sweet  temper,  her  good  principles, 
and  the  pretty  face  and  figure,  that  were  always 
set  off  by  the  perfect  neatness  and  propriety  with 
which  she  dressed. 


Lottie,  however,  had  taken  to  heart  many  of  the 
remarks  made  in  her  presence,  or  told  her  by  ill- 
natured  friends,  and  had  rather  hastily  decided 
in  her  own  mind  that  the  relatives  of  her  affianced 
husband  looked  down  upon  her  because  of  her 
position.  This  fancy — for  ib  was  no  more — ^had 
made  her  shy  of  meeting  them,  and  unwilling  ta 
accept  the  invitations,  so  kindly  sent  to  her.  But 
Charlie  had  made  a  point  of  her  acceding  to  his 
parents'  wish  that  she  should  join  the  family  party 
they  always  gathered  round  them  at  their  hand- 
some house  at  Clapham  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
festival;  and  as  Miss  Dayton  had  cheerfully 
consented  to  spare  her,  she  had  not  been  able  to 
excuse  herself. 

Naturally  timid,  and  shrinking  from  strangers, 
Lottie  looked  forward  to  this  visit  as  an  ordeal 
rather  than  a  pleasure.  She  was  to  be  introduced 
to  Charlie's  married  sister  from  Manchester,  and  to 
the  wealthy  uncle  from  whom  he  had  expectations ; 
and  her  anxiety  that  they  should  think  well  of  her 
culminated  in  the  inquiry,  **  What  shall  I  wear  ?" 

It  was  no  use  discussing  this  question  with  her 
betrothed.  She  knew  he  would  say  that  nothing 
could  be  in  better  taste  than  the.  well-fitting  dark 
merino  that  had  been  her  best  dress  since  the 
commencement  of  the  autumn.  But  Lottie  had 
her  share  of  girlish  vanity,  and  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  her  looking-glass  a  vision  rose  before  her 
of  a  certain  dove-coloured  silk  in  a  mercer's  window 
near  St.  Paul's,  that  would  become  her  admirably. 
It  was  true  that  such  an  expensive  purchase 
would  absorb  every  farthing  in  her  possession; 
but  she  chose  to  ignore  this.  She  had  once  tried 
on  a  dress  of  a  similar  tint  belonging  to  her  mis- 
tress, and  had  blushed  with  pleasure  at  her  own 
appearance,  as  the  lustrous  folds  of  the  silk  fell 
gracefully  around  her,  and  delicate  lace  shaded  her 
arms  and  throat.  So  strong  grew  the  temptation 
that  when  Lottie  went  that  evening  to  visit  her 
mother,  she  lingered  long  at  the  mercer's  window, 
and  decided  that  on  the  morrow  the  dove-coloured 
silk  should  be  her  own. 

The  children  threw  down  their  books  and  toys 
when  Lottie  entered,  for  they  loved  her  dearly,  and 
Mrs.  "Warde,  though  she  had  been  wearing  a  very 
anxious  face,  as  she  stitched  busily  at  some  childish 
garment,  contrived  to  smile  at  her  eldest  daughter, 
who,  however,  was  not  easily  deceived. 

'*  Something  has  gone  wrong,  mother ;  I  am 
sure  of  it  by  your  looks.    What  is  it  P  " 

'*  Nothing  you  can  alter,  dear ;  nothing,  in  fact, 
that  I  ought  to  dwell  upon.  I  heard,  by  chance, 
that  the  man  through  whose  roguery  your  father 
failed  has  returned  to  England,  and  is  in  pros- 
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perous  circumptanoes ;  aad  it  worried  me  for  a 
little  while  to  think  that  my  excellent,  upright 
husband  went  to  his  grave  in  sorrow  and  poverty, 
while  this  dishonest  man  holds  up  his  head  and 
grows  rich;  but  it  was  only  for  a  minute,  child ; " 
and  Mrs.  Wafde  smiled  now  with  less  effort.  "  I 
know  to  Whom  I  have  committed  my  cause,  and 
I  will  not  murmur  at  anything  He  wills." 

Lottie  kissed  tlie  placid  speaker  affectionately, 
but  she  was  not  as  sympathetic  as  usual.  Her 
little  sisters  hung  about  her,  wondering  whether 
they  should  have  a  Christmas  pudding,  and  one  of 
them  blurted  out  a  fact  hitherto  concealed;  that 
mother  did  not  go  to  church  on  Sundays  till 
evening  service,  because  her  shawl  was  so  shabby. 
Lottie  Blid  her  hand  into  the  pocket  where  lay 
her  little  purse,  but  drew  i^  back  again,  telling 
herself  that  she  could  not  possibly  go  to  visit 
Charlie's  friends  meanly  dressed;  and  when  the 
youngest  child  climbed  on  her  knee  and  frankly 
asked  what  she  was  going  to  bring  him  for  a 
Christmas  present,  he  was  set  down  again,  and  so 
sharply  told  not  to  tease,  that  Mrs.  Wardens  mild 
eyes  were  raised  in  surprise. 

"I  beg  pardon,  mother,"  sadd  her  daughter, 
colouring  under  the  reproof  the  look  conveyed. 
**I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  stupid  this  evening. 
What  were  you  saying  about  Robert? — he  is 
elected  pupil  teacher  at  his  school.  Of  course  he 
is — I  knew  he  would  be !  he  has  worked  so  hard 
for  it,  dear,  good  boy!"  and  she  ran  across  the 
room  to  kiss  the  studious  lad,  who  warmly  returned 
her  caresses. 

"  Then  you're  glad  of  it,  Lottie  ?  So  am  I,  only 
I  think  mother's  bothered  a  bit  about  the  books  I 
shall  want." 

**  Will  they  cost  much?"  asked  his  sister. 

^'  Well,  dear,  it  seems  much  to  persons  of  oiir 
limited  income,"  Mrs.  Warde  replied.  "  And  he 
must  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  But  I  hope  to 
manage  it  without  running  into  debt,  if  you  can 
help  me  a  little." 

Lottie  did  not  speak,  and  her  mother  thought- 
fully added,  ''The  girls  will  have  to  do  without 
the  new  hats  I  promised  them ;  and  baby's  pelisse 
must  last  another  winter ;  and " 

Bat  here  her  daughter  stopped  her  by  pettishly 
saying,  ''  Oh,  mother !  pray  don't  tell  us  of  any 
more  wants;  they  seem  endless.  How  miserable 
it  is  to  be  so  poor ;  how  sick  of  oontrivances  and 
makeshifts  you  must  be.  I  know  I  am.  And 
somehow  the  children  always  seem  to  need  most 
when  one  has  least  to  spare." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  that  predicament, 
dear,  or  I  would  not  have  spoken  so  plainly,"  Mrs. 
Wards  replied ;  *'  but  don't  let  it  worry  you,"  she 
added,  with  the  cheerful  air  that  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  anxious  thoughts;  *' we  shall  manage  very 
well,  I  dare  say." 


Lottie  went  away  with  her  money  still  in  her 
pocket,  but  with  a  load  at  her  heart — ^half  shame, 
half  selfish  Ul-humour — ^which  was  not  lessened  by 
standing  at  the  mercer's  window  for  another  half- 
hour  before  she  went  back  to  Sir  John's.  While 
her  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  silk,  her  rebellious  spirit 
was  murmuring  at  the  difficulties  of  her  position. 
It  was  so  hard  that  she  should  always  be  ham- 
pered with  the  home-carta.  Other  young  people 
could  spend  their  salaries  on  themselves,  while  her 
purse  had  such  constant  calls  upon  it  that  there 
was  nothing  lefb  for  herself.  And  mother  was  not 
thoughtful  for  her ;  she  never  seemed  to  remember 
that  a  girl  of  her  age  would  naturally  wish  to  be 
smart,  especially  when  she  visited  persons  in 
better  circtmi  stances  than  herself. 

Lottie  was  fast  working  herself  up  into  a  con* 
viction  that  she  was  ill-used,  when,  within  a  few 
yards  of  Sir  John's  house,  she  met  Charlie  Mori- 
son's  brother  clerk — the  gay,  handsome  son  of 
the  friends  at  whose  residence  she  had  first  met 
her  lover.  They  had  been  children  together,  and 
fancying  the  young  man  looked  ill  or  harassed, 
she  forgot  her  own  annoyances  in  cordial  inquiries 
after  his  health. 

"I  am  very  well;  what  made  you  think  other- 
wise P"  he  answered,  rather  hastily.  **Tum  back 
with  me,  will  you,  Lottie  ?  I  have  a  message  for 
you.  I  have  just  seen  Chat'lie;  he  is  leaving 
London  quite  suddenly,  and  has  waited  at  Sir 
John's  to  bid  you  good-bye,  till  he  dared  not  wait 
longer,  lest  he  should  lose  his  train.  I  promised 
to  watch  for  you,  and  tell  you  so." 

A  flush  of  vexation  coloured  Lottie's  cheek. 
Her  loitering  at  the  shop  window  had  depri?ed 
her  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Charlie's  adieox ; 
and  it  was  all  the  more  provoking  that  no  one 
was  to  blame  for  this  but  herself.  **  Was  this  all 
he  said  ?"  she  asked.  "  Did  he  not  tell  you  when 
he  would  return?" 

"  No,"  said  Austin  Crawley,  knitting  his  brow 
thoughtfully;  "he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  he  was  in 
some  way  different  to  what  he  usually  is;  he 
positively  would  not  see  the  hand  I  offered  him. 
Why  was  this  ?  do  you  know  the  cause,  or  muse 
I  guess  it  ?  " 

'*  I  know  nothing,  except  that  I  am  tired  and 
cross,"  Lottie  answered,  trying  to  speak  gaily,  and 
failing;  "so  I'll  say  good-bye,  for  I  have  already 
outstayed  my  time." 

"You  have  not  heard  aU  I  wish  to  say  to 
you,  Lottie.  We  are  old  friends,  and  therefore 
I  may  speak  to  you  more  freely  than  another 
might." 

Wondering  a  little  at  his  gravity,  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  down  a  quieter  street  dose  by, 
and  promised  him  a  patient  hearing* 

"  Has  Charlie  ever  spoken  to  you  of  oertaia  un- 
pleasantnesses that  have  oocnrred  at  the  office  F" 
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"  No— oh  no  I  what  do  you  xneaa  P  Is  it  in  con- 
nection with  these  that  he  has  gone  out  of  town  so 
unexpectedly?" 

"  I  begin  to  think — ^to  fear  so.  Lottie,  if  any  one 
Tery  dear  to  you  was  to  commit  some  act  that 
disgraced  him,  what  would  you  advise  him  to  do  P  " 

He  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  significance 
that  made  her  tremble  a  little  as  she  exclaimed, 
"  What  an  odd  case  you  are  putting  to  me." 

"  It  is  a  very  common  one,  Lottie ;  remember 
that,  and  answer  me." 

"  Why,  then,  I  should  advise  him  to' confess  his 
sin,  and  make  aU  the  restitution  in  his  power. 
Could  he  do  better,  if  sincerely  penitent  P" 

"But  if  he  had  not  the  courage  to  do  this  P— if 
he  preferred  to  hide  somewhere  till  the  storm  had 
blown  over,  then  how  would  you  actP  Join  in  the 
cry  that  would  be  raised  against  him,  or  strive  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  wholly  a  villain,  and  would 
yet  do  his  best  to  prove  his  repentance  P" 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  this?"  she  demanded 
agitatedly. 

"  Because  I  want  to  save  you  a  shock,  Lottie ; 
because  you  may  hear  ill  news  in  the  morning." 

'*  Are  you  speaking  of  Charlie  ?"  she  cried,  pale 
to  her  lips.  *'  Oh  no !  impossible !  he  is  too  con- 
scientious, too  honourable  to  wrong  his  employers. 
Austin,  you  are  cruel  to  frighten  me  in  this  way. 
Speak  more  plainly,  so  that  if  some  false  accusa- 
tion has  been  brought  against  him  I  may  warn 
him  of  it." 

**  I  have  no  more  to  say— 1  am  sorry  I  spoke 
at  all/'  Austin  hastily  replied;  "but  I  had  a  fancy 
that  yon  would  be  best  able  to  break  it  to  the  poor 
old  fother  and  mother,  if— things  are  as  I  fear." 

She  would  have  questioned  him  further,  but  a 
group  of  men  on  their  way  home  from  work 
pushed  between  them,  and  when  they  had  gone 
by  Austin  had  disappeared. 

Lottie  went  to  bed  depressed  and  uneasy,  but 
a  refreshing  sleep  and  her  firm  faith  in  Charlie's 
honour  enabled  her  by  the  morrow  to  shake  off 
these  unpleasant  sensations.  After  another  debate 
with  herself  the  dove-coloured  silk  was  bought, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  it  was  proudly 
displayed  to  her  admiring  fellow-servants.  She 
was  deep  in  discussion  with  the  good-natured 
honsekeeper  upon  the  best  way  of  trimming  it, 
when  the  drawing-room  bell  rang  for  her. 

Miss  Dayton  wanted  some  trifle  brought  from 
her  own  room,  and  Lottie  had  executed  her  com- 
mission and  was  retreating,  when  the  voice  of  Sir 
John,  who  was  reading  the  evening  paper,  arrested 
her.  **  Dear  me  I  how  sad  these  cases  are ;  one  never 
knows  who  to  trust.  Listen  to  this,  Letitia: 
*The  confidential  clerk  of  Smithson  Brothers 
absconded  last  night.  His  employers  had  had 
their  suspicions  aroused  by  some  circumstance  or 
other,  and  hinted  an  intention  of  looking  into  his 


accounts.  As  soon  as  he  learned  this  he  made 
business  in  the  country  a  pretence  for  his  flight, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  is  on  his  way  to 
America.' " 

To  Lottie's  strained  cars  every  word  of  this  was 
horribly  audible,  and  the  next  minute  she  was 
running  down-stairs,  putting  on  her  hat  and  shawl 
as  she  went. 

"  If  I  am  asked  for,"  she  gasped  to  the  wonder- 
ing housekeeper,  "  say  that  I  am  ill — that  I  have 
gone  to  my  mother's ;  bat  don't  stop  me — don't 
question  me,  or  I  shall  die !" 

But  it  was  to  the  home  of  Austin  Crawley  she 
first  took  her  way.  She  wotdd  not  give  up  all 
hope  till  she  had  seen  him,  and  heard  his  lips 
confirm  the  dreadful  tale ;  and  as  she  went  along 
she  tried  to  comfort  herself  in  repeating,  "It 
cannot  be  I  Charlie  Morison  a  defaulter,  a  fugitive 
from  justice — it  is  impossible ! " 

Mrs.  Crawley  herself  answered  Lottie's  knock, 
and  her  smiling,  cheerful  face  made  the  girl  feel 
her  own  misery  grow  sharper. 

"  No,  Austin  had  not  returned  from  the  City 
yet,"  she  said.  "  Would  not  Lottie  come  in  and 
wait  for  himP  She  was  quite  alone,  for  Mr. 
Crawley  had  been  at  Smithsons'  all  day,  taking 
the  place  (she  believed)  of  Charlie  Morison,  whose 
absence  seemed  to  have  put  the  firm  very  much 
out  of  their  way.  There  was  nothing  amiss,  was 
there?"  she  added,  as  she  took  a  closer  survey 
of  her  visitor's  face. 

But  her  question  remained  unanswered,  for 
Lottie  was  already  hurrying  away.  The  last  faint 
hope  that  the  report  was  a  dreadful  mistake  had 
perished  before  Mrs.  Crawley's  placid  utterances. 
Austin,  the  gay  and  careless,  whose  spendthrift 
habits  had  often  displeased  his  parents,  had  pre- 
served his  integrity ;  while  Charlie  Morison,  the 
son  of  many  prayers,  the  steady,  intellectual  young 
man,  who  indulged  in  no  low  tastes,  no  "loud" 
attire,  had  forfeited  his  high  character  and  dis- 
graced his  fiunily — ^this  was  her  conclasion. 

Away  through  the  busiest  streets  of  London^ 
hurrying  on  with  her  face  muffled  in  her  veil,  lest 
any  one  should  perceive  the  anguish  depicted  on 
it,  she  walked,  till  she  found  herself  before  the 
well-known  offices  of  Messrs.  Smithson.  They  had 
been  closed  hours  earlier;  but  the  old  man  who 
was  porter  and  care-taker  was  standing  at  the 
door,  talking  to  some  curious  acquaintances. 

Unperceived  by  the  garrulous  speaker,  Lottie 
paused  long  enough  to  hear  her  lover's  name 
coupled  with  words  indistinctly  caught  relating  to 
the  large  sums  of  money  that  were  missing. 

"  His  father  was  here  this  morning,  as  soon  as 
the  news  was  made  public,"  the  porter  went  on — 
"such  a  respectable  old  gentleman.'*  But  here 
his  voice  was  lowered,  and  Lottie  passed  by,  hear- 
ing only  something  about  the  young  man's  broken- 
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hearted  mother  as  she  went ;  but  it  reminded  her 
that  she  was  not  alone  in  her  grief:  that  the  loving 
parents,  who  had  cherished  their  son  in  his  child- 
hood, and  seen  him  gradually  expand  into  the 
bright,  intelligent  man,  must  be  weU-nigh  crushed 
beneath  the  blow  that  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon 
them.    Oh !  what  was  her  grief  to  theirs  ? 

And  now  Lottie  flew  to  her  own  haven,  the 
^rms  of  her  mother,  and  there  wept  the  first  tears 
her  burning  eyes  had  shed. 

Shocked,  and  for  some  time  incredulous,  Mrs. 
Warde,  with  inflnite  patience, and  tenderness,  sus- 
tained her  child  during  those  hours  in  which  her 
anguish  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Never  again  would  Lottie  accuse  this  dear  friend 
«nd  comforter  of  being  wanting  in  sympathy. 
Who  else  would  have  borne  so  kindly  with  her 
wild  bursts  of  impatient  sorrow  —  her  restless 
pacings  to  and  fro — her  passionate  complainings? 
^ho  else  so  skilfully  taken  advantage  of  her  better 
feelings  to  bring  her  to  her  knees,  and  teach  hor 
to  bow  her  head  to  the  Divine  will  P 

'*  How  good  you  are  to  me,  darling  mother ! "  she 
cobbed,  when  Mrs.  Warde  had  prevailed  upon  her 
to  lie  down,  and  was  bathing  her  aching  head; 
'*'  and  indeed  I  don't  deserve  it.  I  have  been  so 
selfish,  so  ungrateful,  that  if  you  knew  all  my  hard 
«nd  bitter  thoughts  you  would  surely  cease  to  love 
me  at  all!"  . 

Mrs.  Warde's  only  reply  was  to  stoop  and  kiss 
her;  and  that  kiss  uprooted  the  last  fibre  of 
selfishness  in  her  child's  heart.  Never  again  did 
Lottie  let  vanity  stand  in  the  place  of  duty ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  trouble  she  could  be  humbly 
thankful  that  this  dear  mother  was  still  all  her 
own. 

All  that  night  she  wept  and  bewailed  herself, 
but  when  morning  dawned  and  she  saw  how 
weary  and  exhausted  Mrs.  Warde  was  looking, 
Lottie  put  her  good  intentions  in  practice,  and 
restrained  her  grief. 

While  her  mother  rested,  she  moved  quietly 
^bout^  dressing  the  little  ones,  whom  her  altered 
looks  and  swollen  eyes  awed  into  unwonted 
soberness;  nor  was  it  tUl  every  task  had  been 
accomplished  that  could  spare  Mrs.  Warde  fatigue 
'  that  she  seated  herself  at  her  mother's  feet,  and 
wept  herself  hito  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Bat  stronger  arms  were  sustaining  h^r  when, 
with  a  start,  she  awoke.  It  was  not  the  mild 
face  of  her  mother  that  bent  over  her  and  smiled 
at  her,  it  was  Charlie  Morison  himself,  and  for  a 
moment  she  believed  herself  to  be  in  a  happy 
dream. 

"  Can  it  be  you  P"  she  asked  wistfully.  "  Speak 
to  me,  for  I  know  not  what  to  think,  nor  what  to 
believe." 

"You  may  believe  that  Charles  Morison  has 
committed  no  act  that  disgraces  him,"  said  her 


rejoicing  mother,  who  stood  by.  **  Need  we  tell 
you  more  ?  " 

Lottie  pressed  her  hands  to  her  head,  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  till  the  tender  smile  on 
Charlie's  lips  confirmed  the  tidings. 

"  1  seem  too*  much  bewildered  to  be  as  glad  as  I 
should  be/'  she  exclaimed.  '*Am  I  really  awake?— 
has  there  been  no  robbery  after  all?  That  dread- 
ful newspaper ! — why  did  I  believe  the  paragraph 
I  heard  Sir  John  read  from  it  ?  " 

**  Sit  down  here,  you  poor,  pale  child,"  said 
Charlie,  "  and  let  me  help  you  out  of  your  mysti- 
fication. I  think  it  began  the  night  before  lost, 
when  I  sought  you  at  Sir  John's  to  say  good-bje 
before!  went  on  a  hurried  journey,  and  to  tell  you 
the  two-fold  object  of  it." 

Lottie  felt  a  sharp  pang.  If  she  had  not  loitered 
to  feast  her  eyes  on  the  dove-coloured  silk,  and 
picture  the  sensation  she  should  create  when  she 
appeared  in  it,  she  might  have  been  spared  all  thiii 
suffering  and  suspense. 

'*  I  had  heard,  dear,  that  the  man  who  was  the 
cause  of  aU  your  father's  misfortunes  was  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  Messrs.  Smithson  freely  gave  me 
permission  to  go  there,  and  see  whether  my  re- 
monstrances, and,  if  those  failed,  my  threats  to 
expose  his^  nefarious  proceedings,  would  indace 
him  to  do  justice  to  your  father's  widow  and 
orphans."  v 

"  And  you  succeeded  ?  " 

"  Beyond  my  expectations.  I  have  just  had  the 
pleasure  of  putting  into  your  mother's  hands  a 
sum  that  will  enable  her  to  educate  her  children 
with  comfort." 

Lottie  was  obliged  to  interrupt  him  that  she 
might  throw  her  arms  around  Mrs.  Warde's  neck, 
and  congratulate  her  rapturously.  Then  Charlie 
himself  had  to  be  thanked  in  loving,  tearful  whis- 
pers ;  and  then  so  many  pleasant  little  plans  were 
discussed  for  the  widow's  future,  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  they  recurred  to  the  explanation. 

"  When  I  had  completed  my  OYra.  businesfl, 
Messrs.  Smithson  desired  me  to  go  to  Sheffield 
and  make  some  inquiries  there  for  them.  The 
drift  of  these  I  scarcely  understood  when  I  started, 
but  I  soon  discovered  that  they  had  reference  to 
certain  suspicions  they  were  entertaining." 

«  But  not  of  you,  Charlie  P  " 

"  No,  love ;  they  have  never  had  any  reason  to 
doubt  my  integrity,  and  they  have  just  proved 
their  confidence  in  it»  by  promising  me  an  increase 
of  salary.  But  another  of  their  clerks,  led  into 
temptation  by  a  love  of  gaiety " 

"I  see  it  all  now,"  sighed  Lottie.  "Poor  Austin ! 
it  was  of  himself  he  spoke  when  I  saw  him  thait 
night.    If  he  had  but  confided  in  you ! " 

"He  had  the  opportunity,"  said  Charlie,  gravely, 
"  for  he  walked  with  me  from  the  office  to  Sir 
John's,  and  rather  vexed  me  by  what  I  considered  an 
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impertinent  cariosity  respecting  the  business  that 
took  me  away  so  suddenly.  JS«  must  have  guessed 
the  discoveries  to  which  it  would  lead,  and  perhaps 
this  made  him  determine  on  his  flight." 

"  Poor  Austia !"  said  Lottie  again,  after  recount- 
ing the  conversation  she  had  held  with  him ;  "  if 
I  had  but  known  that  it  was  of  himself  he  spoke  I 
might  have  succeeded  in  urging  him  to  stay  and 
confess  all." 

"I  fear  not,"  Charley  gravely  made  answer. 
"It  would  have  required  more  fortitude  than 
Austin  Orawley  ever  possessed  to  face  the  misery 
he  has  brought  upon  others  as  well  as  himself. 
My  father,  for  whom,  as  an  old  friend,  Messrs. 
Smithson  sent,  to  assist  them  in  breaking  the 
news  to  his  parents,  can  scarcely  bear  to  speak  of 
the  scenes  he  witnessed.  Mrs.  Crawley  is  very  ill, 
Lottie.  The  truth  was  concealed  from  her  as  long 
as  possible ;  it  was  not  until  late  last  night  she 
learnt  that  it  was  to  hear  the  tale  of  her  son's  guilt 
Mr.  Crawley  was  summoned  to  the  City ;  and  it 
appears  that  no  one  had  suspected  how,  while 
Austin,  was  believed  to  be  quietly  sleeping,  he  had 


packed  a  portmanteau  and  stolen  out  of  the  house 
in  the  dead  of  night,  to  embark  for  America." 

And  so  Lottie's  joy  in  her  betrothed's  innocence 
was  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that,  if  Ma  parents 
had  been  happily  spared  such  deep  sorrow,  others 
were  enduring  it. 

She  spent  her  Christmas  Eve  at  Clapham,  but 
not  in  the  dove-coloured  silk.  She  was  clad  soberly 
in  the  dark  merino,  and  heard,  with  drooping  head 
and  a  troubled  conscience,  Mrs.  Morison  tell  her 
how  fully  she  and  her  husband  approved  their 
son's  choice ;  and  how  her  conduct  as  a  daughter 
and  sister  had  won  their  esteem  long  since. 

"I  am  not  half  as  good  as  you  think  nxeV  Lottie 
tearfully  confessed,  and  deepened  their  interest  in 
her  by  her  honesty. 

After  aU,  it  was  Mrs.  Warde  who  wore  the  dove- 
coloured  silk  at  her  daughter's  wedding.  It  was 
made  up  for  her  by  Lottie  herself,  who,  as  her 
needle  passed  in  and  out  of  her  work,  drew  from 
the  events  connected  with  her  purchase  the  lesson 
every  wise  or  foolish  deed  conveys  to  the  heart 
that  is  opened  to  receive  it.  L.  Cjiow. 


f«  MISSING." 
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Those  are  hard  things  to  throw  in  a 
man's  teeth,  uncle,  and  I  shouldn't  like 
to  think  that  you  meant  them  all." 

So  spoke  John  Birch,  the  carpenter, 
as  he  stood  up  before  the  old  bird-fan- 
cier— ^tall,  sinewy,  and  strong,  with  his 
handsome  face  in  a  hot  glow,  and  a 
flash  of  temper  in  his  eyes — a  speci- 
men of  a  flne  physical  type,  showing  in  marked 
contrast  with  a  puny,  ^e  young  man  about 
his  own  age,  who  sat  in  a  comer,  apparently 
reading,  but  in  reality  intently  watching  what  was 
going  on. 

"The  harder  the  better,  so  that  they  hit  the 
mark ;  but  what  I  have  said  to-night  I  am  ready 
to  say  again— ay,  and  mean  them  too." 

John  Birch  had  never  won  much  favour  from 
the  little,  hard-featured  old  man  who  kept  the 
bird-shop,  and  lived  there  with  his  pretty  grand- 
daughter. But  to-night  he  had  been  insulted, 
and  before  a  witness,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  was  an  open  feud,  for  it  was  as  rivals  that 
they  met;  Tom  Bartlett,  the  sofb- spoken  school- 
master, had  managed  to  insinuate  himself  in  the 
favour  of  David  Birch,  and  was  also  striving  to 
supplant  the  young  carpenter  in  the  regard  of  his 
cousin  Polly.  The  old  man  was  the  flrst  to 
speak. 


"  You  need  not  glare  at  me  like  that,  because  I 
have  found  out  what  brings  you  sneaking  round 
here." 

"  I  never  sneak,  uncle ;  that  docs  not  belong  to 
the  Birches." 

**  No,  it  does  not,  my  lad,"  the  old  man  replied, 
in  a  slightly  mollified  tone;  adding,  "and  I*m 
sorry  you  don't  take  after  them.  There's  a  spice 
of  your  mother " 

John  Birch  interrupted  him,  saying  passionately, 
"  Silence,  Uncle  David,  you  must  not  dare  to  say 
a  word  against  her." 

"  This  to  my  iace !  Get  out  of  the  house,  and 
never  dare  to  cross  my  door-tstep  again  till  you  are 
sent  for,  which  will  be  long  enough,  for  I  tell  you 
once  for  all,  that  if  I  can  hinder  it,  Polly  Carson 
shall  never  marry  an  idle,  beggarly  feUow,  always 
out  of  work,  who  can  find  nothing  better  to  do  than 
live  on  his  sister's  earnings." 

This  was  the  stab  that  cut  keenest  of  aJL  The 
young  man's  voice  quivered  as  he  said,  "  That 
is  too  bad.  Uncle  David,  you  don't  know  what 
feelings  you  stir  in  me ; "  and  in  his  exdtemont 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm. 

At  that  moment  the  sly,  watchful  reader  in 
the  corner  came  forward,  and,  wilfully  misunder- 
standing his  intention,  thrust  himself  between 
them,  saying,  "  Come,  no  violence,  it  would  be  a 
pity,  and  I    should  be  so  sorry ;  you  ought  to 
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remember  Mr.  Biroh  is  jonr  uncle,  and  an  old 
man." 

In  an  instant  he  foand  himself  put  back  with 
jast  the  amoant  of  force  which  a  strong  man 
would  feel  it  needful  to  use  in  dealing  with  some 
puny  obstruction  which  he  held  in  contempt. 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  Tom  Bartlett,  and 
don't  meddle  with  mine ;  it  doesn't  need  your  sly 
tongue  to  teach  me  what  I  ought  to  remember. 
My  uncle  is  in  no  danger  of  violence  from  me,  and 
you  know  it.  Then,  turning  to  the  old  man,  he 
added,  "Uncle,  I  shall  not  want  telling  twice  to  go. 
I  know  you  bear  me  ill-will,  but  I  didn't  think  it 
was  in  you  to  upbraid  a  man  for  what  is  no  &ult 
of  his ;  for  I  defy  any  one  that  knows  me  to  say 
that  I  ever  shirked  work  when  I  could  get  it 
to  do.  I  am  sorry  for  what  has  passed  to-night, 
and  perhaps  you  will  be  before  you  are  many 
days  older ; "  and  snatching  up  his  cap,  he  strode 
angrily  through  the  shop  into  the  street,  without 
deigning  another  look  at  Tom  Bartlett,  who  had 
slunk  back  into  his  comer,  and  was  once  more 
taking  mental  note  of  eyerything  that  he  saw  and 
heard.  _ 

IL 

To  the  surprise  of  the  neighbours,  David  Birch 
had  not  taken  down  his  shutters,  though  it  was 
nearly  eleven  o'clock ;  such  neglect  of  business 
had  never  occurred  before  within  their  remem- 
brance. But  a  greater  marvel  still  was  the  circum- 
stance of  the  old  man  himself  being  dressed  in  his 
best  black  suit,  which  he  only  wore  on  important 
occasions.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  going  to  keep 
holiday  that  day,  and  that  something  unusual  had 
happened.  They  would  have  been  convinced  of  this, 
if  they  had  penetrated  to  the  little  back  parlour, 
and  heard  the  old  man  talking  in  his  unwonted 
flow  of  spirits. 

"  Put  on  thy  best  gown,  Polly,  and  wear  it  in 
honour  of  the  good  fortune  that  is  coming  to  us ; 
thou  shalt  be  dressed  in  silks,  my  bonny  one.'* 

"  I  would  rather  you  gave  some  of  the  money  to 
poor  Nellie  Birch,  grandfather." 

A  shade  crossed  his  face.  **  Yes,  give  it  her  to 
support  her  idle  brother — ^not  a  shilling  I  It  is 
enoagh  that  the  will  gives  it  to  him  after  my 
death,  more  the  pity ;  if  I  could  keep  it  from  him 
I  would." 

"Oh,  grandfather!" 

*'  I  tell  thee  I  would ;  but  don't  talk  about  him, 
child.  I  do  not  want  to  be  angry  just  when  I'm 
going  to  carry  my  good  news  to  old  Jacob  Moss." 

"  Am  I  to  open  the  shop,  grandfather  P" 

''Do  just  as  it  suits  thyself,  child;  we  shall  be 
rich  enough  not  to  care  about  the  shop." 

While  talking  he  consulted  his  large  silver 
watch,  which,  for  antiquity  and  size,  might  have 
been  the  patriarch  of  the  entire  race  of  watches. 


"  I  shall  be  back  before  nine,  Polly;  and  perhaps 
Tom  Bartlett  may  drop  in  and  spend  an  hour  with 
you." 
"  I  hope  not,  for  I  don't  want  to  see  him." 
''Ah!  that's  the  perverse  way  of  girls;  but 
never  mind«  I  dare  say  thou  wilt  look  much  higher 
than  Tom  now;"  and  he  chuckled  as  he  kissed 
her  round,  dimpled  cheek,  leaving  her  to  take 
care  of  the  feathered  songsters  and  herself,  the 
brightest  thing  that  the  place  could  show. 


m. 


MISSING,  since  the  23rd  inst.,  an  Old  Man, 
named  David  Bixch,  drcnad  in  black  ;  h«igiit.  aboat 
5  feetSinohoa;  greyhairj  thin.  He  left  home  with  ifae  iaUn- 
tion  of  Yiaituiir  t^  friend  at  FoUiam,  and  has  not  ainoa  been 
heard  ot  A.  reward  of  Twenty  Poonds  will  be  paid  to  any  obi 
giTing  information  that  may  lead  to  his  diBOoreiy. 

So  ran  the  advertisement  which  wan  going  the 
round  of  the  leading  papers,  and  being  repeated 
in  large  printed  placards  on  the  walls  of  police- 
stations.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  ^e 
bird-shop  there  was  much  excitement  and  con- 
sternation at  the  old  man's  mysterious  disap- 
pearance, mingled  with  lively  sympathy  for  the 
distress  of  his  gp'anddaughter,  whose  pale  face 
and  swollen  eyelids  told  how  she  had  watched  and  ' 
wept.  None  were  more  demonstrative  than  Tom 
Bartlett,  who  kept  hovering  about  her  in  spite  of 
her  visible  shrinking  from  him,  persistently  press- 
ing his  services  as  though  he  alone  had  the  right 
to  act  for  her.  Meantime,  the  day  appointed  by 
the  lawyers  for  entering  into  arrangements  with 
their  dient,  respecting  the  fortune  of  which  he 
had  unexpectedly  come  into  possession  by  the 
death  of  a  brother  abroad,  had  come  and  gon&  The 
perpldxed  legal  firm,  acting  in  the  interest  of  their 
client,  instituted  a  rigorous  search,  but  withoat 
success.  The  friend,  Jacob  Moss,  a  feeble  old  man, 
had  been  duly  communicated  with,  and  keenly 
cross-examined.  David  Biroh  had  paid  his  visit 
on  the  day  named,  arriving,  as  far  as  the  old  man 
could  recollect,  about  half-past  two,  and  starting 
on  his  return  journey  about  dusk.  Here  the  clae 
was  lost.  Thus  the  days  wont  by  without  throw- 
ing any  light  on  the  old  man's  fate,  and  poor 
Polly,  worn  with  grief  and  anxiety,  often  cried 
herself  to  sleep.  

IV. 

"  Oh  !  Nellie— Nellie  I  you  don't  know  what  has 
happened!" 

It  was  with  these  words  that  John  Biroh  had 
suddenly  presented  himself  to  his  sister,  a  tall, 
dark-eyed  girl,  who  might  have  been  taken  as  a 
softened  likeness  of  himself.  She  was  basily  at 
work  when  he  came  in,  but  on  the  first  glance  at 
his  agitated  fiace  she  dropped  her  needle  and  rose 
hurriedly. 
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"^  Oh,  John  I  wliatiBthemfttterP*' 

« Uncle  David  has  been  missing  from  home 
since  the  23rd  of  last  month,  and  no  one  can  tell 
what  has  become  of  him." 

"  Missing  from  home,  John  I  why,  it  was  only 
last  week  that  we  heard  he  had  a  fortune  lefb  him 
by  his  brother/* 

'*  Yes,  that's  tme  enoagh^  Nellie ;  and  I  hear 
that  it  comes  to  me  after  his  death.  The  lawyers 
are  seeking  him  everywhere*  Bat  think  of  poor 
Polly  being  in  all  this  tronble,  and  us  never  to 
know  it.  It  just  seems  as  if  that  odd  job  of  work 
in  the  country  came  on  purpose  to  take  me  out  of 
her  way ;  and  you're  so  moped  up  here  that  you 
never  hear  anything,"  he  added  fretfully. 

'*  John,  rU  put  on  my  things  and  go  to  her  at 
once,  if  you  think  I  can  do  any  good." 

"  Yes,  Nell,  I  think  you  may.  I  know  I  always 
like  to  have  you  by  me  when  I'm  in  trouble.  I 
would  go  myself,  but  Vm  forbidden  the  house. 
You  remember  what  I  told  you  of  my  quarrel  with 
the  old  man.  I  wish  to  heaven  those  ill  words 
had  not  passed  between  us." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  heavy 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  foUowed  by  a  smart  rap  at 
the  door.  Nellie  went  to  open  it,  but  started  back 
at  the  sight  of  two  policemen  on  the  threshold. 

•*  Does  John  Birch  live  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  John  Birch,"  the  young  man  called 
out ;  "  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

**  Come  this  way  and  111  tell  you." 

•  No,  tell  me  here." 

The  officer  glanced  compassionately  at  Nellie's 
white  face  as  he  answered,  *'  Well,  if  you  don't 
miod  tho  young  woman  heariug,  you're  our 
prisoner." 

"  Your  prisener  !  Impossible  !  On  what 
charge?" 

**  I  dare  say  you  know  well  enough.  There's 
been  a  body  found  by  the  river,  and  it's  thought 
there's  been  some  foul  play." 

"Whose  body  P" 

''David  Birch's,  the  bird*£uicier,  that's  been 
missing  lately." 

'^  My  uncle !"  gasped  John. 

"Exactly.  You're  our  man.  You've  had  a 
quarrel  with  him,  and  you're  arrested  on  sus- 
picion.   We  got  the  due  frt>m  Thomas  Bartlett." 

*'  Bartlett  1 "  The  young  carpenter  repeated  the 
name  with  a  groan,  and  staggered  against  the 
wall,  adding, ''  May  God  forgive  him  this  wicked- 
ness!" 

At  the  same  moment  his  sister  threw  herself 
on  his  neck  with  a  cry  that  thrilled  those  who 
heard  it. 


Ybs,  it  was  true:  a  body  had  been  found;  and 
there  was  «ridence  that  identified  it  as  that  of  the 


old  man  who  was  missing.  The  story  went  that  it 
had  been  first  seen  by  some  workmen  on  their  way 
home  one  wet  evening.  It  had  floated  up  with 
the  tide,  and  been  toyed  with  as  a  ghastly  play* 
thing,  then  beaten  against  one  of  the  low-lying 
river  banks,  and  fiung  out,  a  piteous  sight  for  men 
to  shudder  at^  as  it  lay  with,  the  defiling  river- 
slime  clotted  among  its  tangled  grey  hair,  and  its 
dead,  bruised  fM»  turned  upward  to  the  sky. 
From  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  thought 
that  there  had  been  a  struggle.  The  motive  had 
clearly  not  been  robbery,  for  a  purse  containing  a 
sovereign  and  some  silver  was  found  in  one  of  the 
pockets,  together  with  a  very  remarkable  antique 
silver  watch,  on  which  were  engraved  tlva  initials 
"  D.  B.,"  which  were  readily  translated  into  David 
Birch.  When  the  watch  and  purse,  with  the  old- 
fashioned  coat  found  on  the  body,  were  shown  to 
the  bereaved  granddaughter,  and  tearfully  recog- 
nised by  the  trembling  girl  as  belonging  to  her 
grandfather,  the  evidence  of  identity  was  complete. 
How  had  the  old  man. come  by  his  death  P  There 
was  no  cause  to  suspect  him  of  suicidal  intentions; 
and  it  was  proved  that  he  was  sober  when  he  parted 
from  Jacob  Moss.  Then  had  followed  the  query, 
was  David  Birch  at  enmity  with  any  oneP  At  this 
point  in  the  judicial  investigation,  Tom  Bartlett 
put  in  a  deposition  to  the  effect  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed a  quarrel  between  the  old  man  and  his 
nephew  a  day  before  the  deceased  had  taken  his 
fatol  journey.  He  detailed  what  he  remembered  of 
the  scene  between  them ;  how  he  (Tom  Bartlett) 
had  been  apprehensive  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man,  who  had  told  his  uncle  ''  that 
before  he  was  many  days  older  he  would  be  sorry 
for  what  had  passed  that  night"  This  ended  in 
the  arrest  of  the  young  carpenter.  Tho'  news 
was  carried  to  Polly  Carson,  but  the  sorely-tried 
girl  rose  against  this  crushing  blow.  "  I  cannot 
believe  it.  John  Birch  would  not  harm  my  grand- 
father ;  and  I  wouldn't  take  Tom  Bartlett's  word 
against  a  dog." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  I  am  doing  my  best,  Nelli^  you  may  be  sure 
of  that;  if  there's  ever  so  small  a  loophole  for 
escape,  trust  to  me  that  poor  Jack  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  it." 

The  speaker  was  Nellie's  plighted  lover,  George 
Denton,  the  detective,  a  thoughtful-looking  man, 
some  years  her  senior,  who  had  already  given 
evidence  of  more  than  average  ability  in  his 
calling. 

"My  brother  is  not  guilty,  George;  I  oould 
stake  my  life  on  it." 

''So could  I,  Nellie;  but  leave  it  to  me.  The 
examination  is  w^'oumed,  and  I  may  do  much  in 
the  meantime." 

His  words  gave  Nellie  Birch  oomfort  for  f he 
present,  and  she  trusted  in  them. 
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The  court  was  crowded,  for  much  interest  had 
gathered  round  the  case  of  the  old  man,  whose 
mysterious  death  had  followed  so  suddenly  upon 
his  accession  of  wealth.  The  prisoner  was  pale 
and  haggard  from  mental  suffering  and  want  of 
sleep ;  but,  holding  his  head  erect,  and  gazing 
before  him  with  eyes  that  never  lowered  or  shrank, 
and  looking  very  unlike  a  man  charged  with 
murder.  But  the  evidence  had  gone  against 
him,  and  he  was  committed  to  take  his  trial  fbr 
the  wilful  murder  of  his  uncle,  David  Birch.  The 
decision  was  received  by  the  prisoner  with  a 
shuddering  gasp  for  breath,  and  a  wild  look  of 
agony  in  his  eyes,  as  a  scream  from  a  woman 
came  from  the  crowd — it  was  a  voice  that  he 
knew,  for  it  was  poor  Nellie  who  had  dropped 
down  insensible.  He  was  about  to  be  removed 
when  there  was  a  sudden  stir  in  court,  and  a  man 
whom  many  there  recognised  as  George  Denton, 
the  detective,  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
Another  moment,  and  he  was  standing  before  the 
magistrate,  every  ear  drinking  in  his  words, 

*'  The  prisoner,  John  Birch,  is  not  guilty,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  prove  it." 

"  On  what  evidence  P  * 

'^  That  it  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity ;  the  man 
whom  he  is  accused  of  murdering  being  still  alive. 
He  lies  helpless  on  a  sick-bed,  or  he  would  have 
been  here  to  set  this  wrong  right." 

The  deposition  which  was  made  before  the 
startled  bench  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  it 
was  afterwards  related  in  the  presence  of  a  re- 
united family  circle,  when  the  old  bird-fancier  got 
well  enough  to  add  his  portion  of  the  story.  He 
explained  that,  after  leaving  his  friend  Moss,  he 
had  been  met  and  attacked  by  a  man  in  an  un- 
frequented lane.  They  had  a  struggle,  during 
which  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  that  must 
have  made  him  insensible,  for  he  remembered 
nothing  more  until  he  found  himself  in  bed  in  a 
strange  room;    how  long  he   had  lain  there  he 


could  not  tell.  He  had  been  taken  home  hj  a 
humane  market-gardener,  who  found  him  lying 
senseless  in  the  road,  without  hat  or  coat;  liis 
injury  proving  to  be  a  serious  fracture  of  the 
skull,  and  the  death-like  stupor  continuing,  he 
was  left  on  the  hands  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
who,  living  some  distance  from  London,  had  no 
chance  of  gaining  any  information  about  him. 

At  this  point  Gfeorge  Denton  took  up  the  narra- 
tive. His  first  step  had  been  to  obtain  sight  of 
the  body ;  he  had  found  a  peculiar  mark  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  which  led  to  the  sus- 
picion that,  instead  of  being  the  body  of  David 
Birch,  it  was  that  of  a  notorious  burglar  with  whom 
he  had  been  several  times  brought  in  contact  in 
the  course  of  his  profession.  This  was  farther 
proved  when  he  found  on  inquiry  that  Light- 
fingered  Joe — as  he  was  called — ^was  missing  from 
his  accustomed  haunts,  and  one  of  his  associates 
remembered  having  se^n  him  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Fulham  on  the  night  named.  TJpos 
making  inquiries  in  that  lecality,  Gteorge  learned 
that  a  market-gardener  had  been  asking  whether 
any  one  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood  was 
missing,  as  a  man  unknown  was  lying  ill  at  his 
cottage. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  the  detective  had  unravelled 
the  mysterious  aflair.  It  was  thought  that  the 
drowned  man  had  ended  his  night's  work  by 
getting  drunk ;  and,  losing  his  way  in  the  dark, 
had  fallen  into  the  river.  This  was  the  history 
of  the  mistake  through  which  the  young  car- 
penter had  so  unjustly  suffered.  But  the  old 
bird-fancier  seemed  anxious  to  make  up  matters 
by  a  full  reconciliation  with  his  nephew,  satisfying 
his  granddaughter  by  his  unexpected  liberality 
towards  the  brother  and  sister,  not  forgetting  a 
reward  to  George  Denton  for  his  fbithful  service- 
Polly  made  no  secret  of  her  feelings  towards  John, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  how  it  wotdd  end  with  the 
young  people.  And  this  Christmas  is  as  happy  a 
one  to  them  as,  I  trust,  it  will  be  to  us  alL 


GRACE    EDEN: 

A  STORY  OP  GRENADA.      BY  WILLIAM  H.   G.  KINGSTON. 


PINE  frigate,  her  snow-white  canvas 
spread  alow  and  aloft,  was  gliding 
swiftly  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  to- 
wards tke  beautiful  island  of  Grenada. 
Her  approach  was  watched  with  intense 
interest  by  two  young  girls,  who  were 
standing  on  the  shore  of  a  deep  bay,  formed  by  two 
headlands,  spurs  of  the  mountaiu-ranges  which, 
clothed  with  the  richest  tropical  vegetation,  rose 
to  the  eastward.    It  was  one  of  the  most  lovely 


scenes  in  that  lovely  region.  Every  available 
spot  was  covered  with  coffee  or  oocoa  plantations. 
Tke  white  residences  of  the  owners,  with  gailj- 
coloured  verandahs,  peeping  out  from  amid  the 
dark  green  foliage ;  while  the  gnuseful  faatheiy- 
topped  trees  reached  down  almost  to  the  blao 
water,  in  some  places  overshadowiog  the  narrow 
strip  of  sand  whidh  fringed  its  margin;  dark, 
fimtastically^ahaped  rooks  appearing  h«ne  and 
there,  and  fonniiig  XDiidabare  bays,  or  still  more 
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sheltered  pools,  into  which  no  ravenons  shark 
oould  make  its  way.  In  the  largest  of  these  pools 
the  girls  had  been  enjoying  an  evening  bath, 
judging  by  the  bundle  of  linen  one  of  them,  a 
black  damsel,  carried  in  her  arms.  The  other, 
apparently  her  mistress,  was  more  than  commonly 
pretty.  Her  figure,  though  small,  was  graceful ; 
her  complexion  very  fair,  and  even  the  hot  sun  of 
the  tropics  had  been  unable  to  drive  the  roses 
from  her  cheeks. 

"I  wonder,  Diana,  whether  that  fine  ship  is 
really  coming  into  the  bay,"  she  said,  as  she  stood 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun, 
which  cast  a  bright  light  on  the  horizon. 

**  Qui,  me  tink*  cela,  Missie  Grace,"  answered 
the  negress,  speaking  in  language  composed  of 
words  learned  from  the  alternate  English  and 
French  possessors  of  the  island.  *'  Ships  come 
many  fois  to  get  de  vater  and  de  bois." 

"  Oh !  I  hope  she  will  come.  It  would  be  very 
pleasant,  as  I  suppose  Uncle  Walkinshaw  will 
invite  the  officers  to  the  house,"  observed  the 
young  lady. 

The  black  Diana  shook  her  head  and  said, 
"  But  suppose  ship  is  French.  Dey  eome  before, 
and  kill  and  bum  and  rob.    What  we  do  den  ?" 

"I  trust  that  she  is  English,"  said  Grace. 
*'  Surely  no  enemy's  ship  would  venture  to  anchor 
in  the  bay  while  British  men-of-war  are,  as  we 
have  heard,  in  George  Town  Harbour.  I  fancy 
that  I  can  already  make  out  the  flag.  Try  if  you 
can  tell  what  it  is,  Diana." 

The  young  negress  opened  wide  her  large  eyes, 
then  screwed  them  up  and  shaded  them  with  her 
black  palm,  but  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for 
unaided  human  sight  to  distinguish  whether  the 
flag  was  that  of  France  or  England. 

Grace  Eden  looked  disappointed.  She  was 
more  interested  in  the  matter  than  her  attendant 
supposed.  Having  become  an  orphan  at  an  eaily 
age,  she  had  been  left  to  the  guardianship  of 
her  mother's  half-sister,  her  only  near  relative, 
who  had  married  Mr.  Peter  Walkinshaw,  a  planter 
in  Grenada.  On  the  completion  of  her  education 
in  England,  rather  more  than  a  3Pear  before  the 
commencement  of  our  story,  and  a  few  months 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  in  1793,  she  had 
come  out  to  the  island  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Home,  wife  of  the  Hentenant-govomor,  on 
board  H.M.  frigate  Ettt>e,  commanded  by  Captain 
Boden,  an  old  shipmate  of  her  father.  Lieutenant 
Eden.  Those  were  halcyon  days  to  the  young 
girl  on  board  the  Hebe.  The  voyage  was  long, 
bnt  she  would  gladly  have  had  it  longer.  So 
would  Harry  Baper,  the  third  lieutenant  of  the 
fHgate.  He  was  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Home's,  and  a 
great  fovourite  of  hers,  and  thus  had  more  oppor- 
tunities ef  speaking  to  Miss  Eden  than  any  other 


officer,  without  its  berng  especially  remarked.  He 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  frequently  a 
guest  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  was  always 
ready  on  the  quarter-deck  to  receive  the  ladies, 
indeed,  he  seemed  instinctively  to  know  the 
moment  they  were  to  appear  there.  Grace  hesi- 
tatingly took  his  arm  when  there  was  more 
motion  in  the  ship  than  usual,  and  she  could  not 
walk  alone;  but  by  degrees  she  learned  to  look 
for  his  support,  and  was  perfectly  ready  to  let 
the  captain  attepd  to  her  ehaperone.  If  Mrs. 
Home  suspected  how  matters  were  going,  she 
did  not  think  fit  to  interfere.  She  thought,  per- 
haps, that  her  young  friends  were  well  suited  to 
each  other,  and  had  no  wish  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  attachment  she  saw  springing  up 
between  them.  She  feared,  however,  that  Grace 
would  have,  in  consequence,  many  difficulties 
and  much  annoyance  to  contend  with.  She  had 
i^ot  herself  formed  a  &vourable  opinion  of  Mr. 
Walkinshaw,  and  she  could  not  help  giving 
Grace  an  unpleasant  impression  of  her  unknown 
uncle.  On  landing,  Grace  went  to  her  house, 
and  remained  with  her  for  some  days,  during 
which  Harry  Baper  was  a  constant  visitor  till  the 
Hebe  had  sailed,  when,  with  a  heavy  heart,  she 
set  out  for  St.  Antoine,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Walkinshaw,  who  had  come  to  escort  her  to  his 
estate. 

Grace  Eden  watched  the  frigate,  hoping  that 
she  might  be  the  Hebe,  and  would  anchor  in  the 
bay.  "  Should  dear  Harry  come  on  shore,  and 
Uncle  Walkinshaw  find  out  who  he  is,  he  will  not 
meet  with  a  very  cordial  reception,  I  fear,*'  she 
thought.  **  How  fortunate  that  I  did  not  tell  aunt 
his  name;  and  if  he  comes,  I  must  try  to  warn 
him  not  to  appear  more  glad  to  see  me  than  the 
other  officers  are.  She  may  think  that  the  one 
to  whom  I  confessed  I  had  given  my  heart  us  not 
among  them." 

The  sun,  appearing  like  a  vast  globe  of  fire,  was 
just  dipping  in  the  purple  ocean.  Still  Grace  lin- 
gered, watching  the  frigate,  which  she  felt  sure 
was  steering  for  the  bay. 

It  was  dark  when  they  reached  the  house. 
Her  aunt  was  standing  in  the  verandah. 

"I  wonder,  my  dear  Grace,  that  you  cannot  re- 
collect the  customs  of  the  house !"  exclaimed  the 
lady,  in  a  sharp  tone.  "Tour  uncle  has  been 
waiting  for  supper;  and  poor  Nicholas,  though 
half-starved,  was  compelled  to  go  out  and  look 
for  yon  before  he  would  sit  down.  However,  I 
hope  some  day  he  will  be  able  to  teach  you  what 
is  due  to  others." 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders;  and  Grace^ 
without  repljdng,  hurried  to  her  room  to  prepare 
for  the  meaJ.  It  was  not  a  very  lively  one.  Mr. 
Peter  Walkinshaw,  a  stout,  fussy-mannered  gen- 
tleman, was  troubled  about  many   things:   the 
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crops  were  not  promising  well ;  the  political  state 
of  the  island  was  not  satisfactory ;  the  mulatboes 
and  blacks  were,  it  was  whispered,  plotting  mis- 
chief; and  he  could  not  help  observing  that  the 
attempt  of  his  son  Nicholas  to  win  the  heart  of 
Grace  Eden  was  not  prospering.  His  ward  pos- 
sessed an  estate  in  the  island,  which  he  endea- 
Tonred  to  make  her  belieye  wasi  of  small  yalae, 
and  that  she  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  bounty 
for  her  education  and  support,  hoping  that  grati- 
tude to  him  would  assist  his  son's  suit.  Mrs. 
Home  had,  however,  enlightened  her,  and  his  re- 
marks on  the  subject  had  naturally  a  very  different 
effect  to  what  he  wished. 

Her  aunt,  who  entered  into  Mr.  Walkinshaw's 
views,  grew  vexed  and  angry ;  and  Grace,  though 
of  a  happy  and  buo3rant  disposition,  found  her  life 
at  St.  Antoine  becoming  every  day  less  agreeable. 

Grace  awoke  at  day-break,  and  looking  out  of 
her  window,  saw  a  frigate  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
Could  she  be  the  Hebef  Grace  counted  the  ports; 
they  were  the  saine  as  those  of  Harry's  ship. 

"  Yes,  I  am  nearly  certain  it  is  she,"  she  thought; 
"  yet  one  frigate  is  very  like  another.  I  wish  that 
I  could  get  Nicholas's  spy-glass ;  he  lefb  it  last 
night  in  the  dining-room. 

She  got  the  telescope,  and  soon  satisfied  herself 
that  the  frigate  was  indeed  the  Hehe.  Having 
dressed,  she  summoned  Diana,  and  hurried  down 
towards  the  usual  landing-place,  hoping  that  no 
one  had  seen  her  leave  the  house.  She  could  truat 
to  the  discretion  of  her  black  waiting-maid,  who 
followed,  supposing,  according  to  her  ordinary 
custom,  that  she  was  going  to  bathe.  Grace  was 
sure  that  Harry  would  try  to  be  the  first  to  land 
from  the  ship,  and  she  hoped  to  meet  him,  if  only 
for  a  few  moments,  to  put  him  on  his  guard, 
80  that  there  might  be  less  risk  of  their  subse- 
quent intercourse  being  interfered  with.  Her 
uncle,,  though  not  the  most  amiable  of  individuals, 
would  not  depart  from  the  hospitable  customs 
of  the  island;  and  on  the  previous  evening 
had  expressed  his  intention,  should  the  frigate 
anchor  in  the  bay,  of  inviting  the  officers,  and 
making  them  welcome  at  his  house ;  and  Nicholas 
had  been  directed  to  go  on  board  at  an  early  hour 
with  a  polite  note  penned  by  3i£r.  Walkinshaw 
himself. 

She  had  nearly  reached  the  shore,  when,  near  a 
turn  of  the  road  shaded  by  thick  foliage,  she  heard 
A  quick  footstep,  and,  directly  afterwards,  a  young 
officer  in  a  naval  uniform  appeared.  Forgetting 
her  attendant,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she 
sprang  forward.    It  was  Harry. 

"  Dearest  Grace !  this  is  a  happiness  I  had  not 
expected  1 "  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  hand. 

"  I  may  say  so  too,"  she  answered,  looking  him 

sweetly  in  the  face;  "but "  and  she  told  him 

how  matters  stood,  and  how  she  wished  him  to  act. 


"  I  will  make  my  appearance  with  the  rest,  and 
act  discreetly,"  he  said.  "I  should  like,  though,  to 
get  that  fellow  on  board  the  Hebe  for  a  cruiae ;  it 
would  take  him  out  of  your  way,  if  it  did  not  cure 
him  of  his  love." 

"Does  absence  nsually  prodaoe  that  result?" 
asked  Grace,  naively. 

**  Far  from  it ;  where  the  love  is  real  it  rather 
intensifies  it,"  answered  Harry.  "But,  dearest,  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  annoyance  he  causes 
you."  A  good  deal  more  was  said  to  the  same 
effect,  when  Grace  wisely  suggested  that  Harry 
should  go  back  to  his  boat,  while  she  and  Diana 
returned  to  the  house  by  a  different  road,  which 
Mr.  Nicholas  was  not  likely  to  take.  Harry 
begged  to  accompany  her  most  of  the  way,  and, 
fortunately,  she  got  home  without  meeting  any 
one. 

Captain  Roden  and  several  of  his  officers  came 
up  to  luncheon,  and  were  formally  introduced  by 
Grace  to  her  uncle  and  aunt;  but  Mrs.  Walkin- 
sha,w,  though  on  the  watch,  did  not  perceive  any- 
thing in  the  manner  of  Harry,  who  was  among 
them,  to  arouse  her  suspicions.  Both  he  and 
Grace  were  so  wonderfully  discreet  that  even  the 
captain  was  surprised  at  the  apparent  indifiference 
of  his  young  friends. 

The  officers  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  a  picnic 
was  proposed  for  the  next  day.  Captain  Roden 
consented,  provided  the  spot  fixed  on  was  not  far 
from  the  shore.  "  We  came  in  here  to  wood  and 
water,  and  to  give  the  ship  a  few  repairs;  but 
should  an  enemy  appear  off  the  coast,  as  is  not 
improbable,  we  shall  immediately  sail  in  chase," 
he  observed. 

The  picnic  took  place  at  a  beautiful  spot  where 
the  river  Douce  comes  rushing  down  the  moun- 
tain-side, amidst  the  richest  tropical  vegetation. 
The  families  of  a  number  of  the  neighbouring 
planters  joined  it  Among  tkem  were  several 
pretty  girls,  to  all  of  whom  in  turn  Lieatenant 
Raper  paid  due  attention,  though  he  managed 
occasionally  to  be  by  Miss  Eden's  side.  The 
officers  had  brought  their  telescopes,  and  one 
was  constantly  pointed  either  towards  the  mast- 
heads of  the  frigate,  or  was  sweeping  the  distant 
horizon  seen  from  their  elevated  positioa.  At 
length,  however,  one  of  the  midshipmen  hurried 
down  from  a  rock  where  he  had  been  posted. 

"  A  sail  in  the  offing,  and  the  frigate  is  signal- 
ling, sir,"  reported  the  miduy. 

Harry  summoned  his  brother  officers.  The 
signal  was  for  their  recall ;  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost.  The  party  dispersed,  some  being  invited 
to  St.  Antoine  on  their  way. 

Harry  sprang  into  a  carriage,  in  which  Grace 
was  seated,  with  another  young  lady  and  a  reiired 
navy  surgeon  practising  in  the  islandt  a  baoheloTa 
and  a  professed  admirer  of  the  latter. 
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Mr.  Nicholas  offored  him  a  seat  in  another  oon- 
Teyanoa  "  Thank  jou,**  he  answered,  laughing ; 
*'bnt  unless  these  ladies  wish  to  turn  me  out,  I 
will  remain." 

Both  protested  that  they  had  no  such  wish,  and 
the  oarriage  drove  on. 

Three  days  after  the  Hebe  had  taken  her  sadden 
departure,  as  at  early  morning  Grace  with  her  sable 
attendant  had  gone  down  to  the  shore,  she  saw  a 
sail  which  shone  with  snowy  brightness  in  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  appearing  above  the  horizon. 
Taller  and  taller  it  grew,  till  she  felt  convinced  that 
it  was  the  frigate  coming  back.  Some  time  must 
elapse,  however,  before  she  could  anchor  in  the 
bay.  Grace  was  compelled  to  go  bock  to  breakfast, 
though  she  longed  to  wait  till  she  could  be  certain 
of  what  she  hoped  was  the  case.  Some  time 
elapsed,  during  which  Grace  could  with  difficulty 
restrain  her  anxiety,  when  a  party  of  seamen 
appeared  carrying  in  a  sail  stretched  on  two  spars 
a  wounded  man,  Imd  accompanied  by  a  surgeon's 
mate,  who  delivered  a  note  to  Mr.  Walkinshaw 
Grace  had  seen  the  party  from  her  window,  and 
mustering  all  her  nerve  she  hastened  down  to  meet 
it.  Could  it  be  Harry  P  and  if  so,  would  she  have 
the  consolation  of  nursing  him  P  Surely  her  uncle 
would  not  refuse  to  receive  a  wounded  officer; 
yet  she  scarcely  dared  approach.  She  heard  Mr. 
WalkiDshaw  read  the  note  to  his  wife.  It  was 
from  the  captain.  The  Hebe  had  had  a  sharp 
engagement  with  a  Frencl^  frigate,  which  had 
unfortunately  blown  up  just  as  she  had  struck. 
The  ship  was  crowded  with  the  prisoners  saved, 
and  as  the  surgeon  considered  it  important  that 
the  lieutenant,  who  was  severely  wounded,  should 
be  landed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  he  had 
great  confidence  in  the  skill  of  his  old  friend 
Dr.  Lance,  whom  he  met  the  other  day,  he  had 
ventured  to  send  Mr.  Baper  on  shore,  trust- 
ing that  Mr.  Walkinshaw  would  receive  him 
till  he  could  be  removed  to  the  doctor's  house. 
Mr.  Walkiushaw's  credit  for  hospitality  was  at 
Btake.  Eefase  he  could  not,  whatever  he  might 
have  wished  to  do ;  and  Grace*  heard  her  aunt 
order  a  room  to  be  got  ready,  into  which  the 
wounded  officer  was  carried,  while  a  messenger 
was  sent  off  for  Dr.  Lance. 

Poor  Grace  had  had  but  a  glimpse  of  Harry's 
pale  face,  but  he  had  seen  her.  The  young  sur- 
geon had  received  a  hint  from  the  captain,  and 
observing  that  he  could  not  make  the  black  people 
understand  what  he  wanted  done,  requested  her 
assistance,  and  begged  her  to  superintend  Dick 
Marline,  an  old  follower  of  the  lieutenant's,  who 
was  to  be  left  on  shore  to  look  after  him.  "  If  in 
a  few  days,  when  the  risk  of  fever  has  passed,  you 
could  read  to  him  and  try  to  amuse  him,  you  will 
greatly  contribute  to  hid  recovery,"  he  added. 

Grace  promised  to  obey  his  instructions,  and 


on  the  strength  of  the  request  she  had  reoeived, 
ventured  to  approach  Harr/s  couch,  and  to 
whisper  a  few  loving  words  in  his  ear.  The  sur- 
geon's mate  waited  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Lance,  and 
after  a  brief  conversation  returned  to  the  ship 
with  the  men. 

Dr.  Lance  insisted  on  appointing  Miss  Eden  as 
head  nurse.  "  Unless  you,  my  dear  madam,  wish 
to  take  the  office,"  he  added,  addressing  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw.  "  As  an  act  of  mercy  and  charity,  I 
hope  the  young  lady  will  not  refuse  to  see  that  my 
directions  are  carried  out.  Honest  Dick  is  not 
quito  fitted  for  the  work,  and  we  cannot,  you 
know,  trust  the  negroes." 

Mrs.  Walkinshaw  hesitated,  but  at  last  con- 
sented that  her  niece,  if  willing,  with  Diana  to  assist 
her,  should  take  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  doctor's  directions  were  carried  out. 

Dr.  Lance  looked  in  two  or  three  times  each 
day,  and  highly  approved  of  what  Miss  Eden  had 
dona  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  requested  her,  if 
she  oould  find  time,  to  read  occasionally  to  his 
patient.  "  He  will  be  the  better,  too,  for  a  little 
lively  conversation,"  he  observed ;  "  it  is  important 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  a  wounded  man." 

In  a  short. time  Harry,  with  the  aid  of  Dick,  was 
able  to  leave  his  room  and  to  sit  in  the  verandah, 
enjoying  the  fresh  air.  No  one  could  have  been 
more  attentive  than  was  Grace  to  their  guest;  . 
and  her  aunt  confessed  that  had  it  not  been  for 
her  she  should  have  felt  the  responsibility  of  en- 
tertaining him  very  troublesome* 

The  gentlemen  were  absent  during  most  of  the 
day,  attending  to  their  plantations.  When  they^ 
came  home  they  were  anxious  and  out  of  spirits.. 
Alarming  reports  of  a  threatened  outbreak  of  the 
coloured  population  were  more  than  ever  current 
French  emissaries  were  known  to  be  in  the  islands 
engaged  in  exciting  the  people  to  rebel 

Harry  was  now  able  to  walk  a  short  distance^ 
from  the  house,  and  though  Dick  and  Diana, 
followed,  he  found  Grace's  arm  quite  sufficient  for 
his  support.  Dr.  Lance  had  not  proposed  removing 
him  to  his  house.  Harry  and  Grace  had  one  day 
extended  their  ramble  further  than  U3ual,  when* 
they  saw  the  old  negro  butler,  Jacques,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  sailor,  and  had  become  a  great, 
chum  of  Dick's,  hurrying  towards  them. 

"  Oh,Missie  Grace !  oh,Mas8a  Lieutenant,  dread- 
ful ting  happen !"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  fonndi 
breath  to  sp^Uc  ''  De  brown  and  nigger  rascals 
rise  up  all  obw  de  island.  Dey  burn  de  houses 
and  kill  de  planters  eberywhere.  Dey  in  great 
numbers  between  dis  and  George  Town,  and  many 
march  here  from  other  side." 

"Oh!  what  are  we  to  do?"  exchumed  Grace, 
trembling. 

*'  We  will  consider  how  you  and  your  relatives 
can  best  be  protected,"  answered  Harry. 
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He  soon  came  to  the  conclusioii  that  there  was 
no  prospeot  of  defending  the  hoiis&  Escape  by 
land  wagi  out  off.  The  searshore  was  open  to  them. 
Jacques  said  there  was  a  fine  boat  with  sails  and 
oars  in  a  boat-house  not  far  off  belonging  to  his 
master. 

"  Then  you  and  Dick  and  I  will  go  and  get  her 
ready/*  said  Harry.  "  And,  Diana,  do  you  hasten 
to  the  house  and  beg  your  mistress,  with  the 
gentlemen^  to  come  down  and  to  bring  as  many 
provisions  as  they  can  carry  with  them.  Grace, 
dearest,  we  will  not  be  separated,  and  Diana  will 
bring  what  you  may  require." 

The  lieutenant,  with  the  two  men,  made  their 
way  to  the  boat-shed,  and  soon  got  the  boat  afloat. 

"  Here  dey  come !"  shouted  Jacques,  who  had 
gone  some  distance  up  from  the  shore  to  look  out. 

"  Oh,  Harry !  the  rebels  ?  "  cried  Graca 

"No,  our  friends,  I  trust,"  answered  Harry; 
and  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  and  Diana,  with  their 
arms  full  of  bundles,  were  seen  hurrying  down 
the  sloping  shore,  followed  by  Mr.  Walkinshaw 
and  a  dozen  negroes  and  negresses,  carrying  pro- 
visions and  other  things. 

''Provisions  are  of  most  consequence,"  said 
Harry,  turning  out  some  of  the  articles  which 
had  been  snatched  up  in  a  hurry  by  the  frightened 
slaves.  *'  And  these  poor  people,  we  cannot  carry 
them  all." 

*'  They  must  loot:  out  for  themselves,  and  hide 
away;  the  rebels  won't  hurt  them,"  said  Mr. 
Walkinshaw.  **  But  where  is  Nicholas  ?— ho  was 
following  us,  I  thought.  Run,  some  of  you,  and 
hurry  him  on;  he  never  will  put  himself  out  of 
his  wa|r  to  move  fast." 

Several  of  the  negroes,  at  their  master's 
bidding,  scampered  off.  Harry,  in  the  meantime, 
got  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  with  Diana  and 
another  black  girl,  and  two  men  who  could  row, 
on  board.  Scarcely  was  this  done  when  a  negro 
appeared  among  the  trees,  shouting,  "Dey  come — 
dey  come!"  and  again  as  quickly  was  hidden  from 
sight.  At  the  same  moment  fierce,  loud  cries 
were  heard,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  was  seen  rising 
from  where  the  house  stood. 

"The  place  has  been  fired!  Oh,  my  son— my 
poor  Nicholas!"  erclairaed  Mr.  Walkingshaw, 
wringing  his  hands. 

His  wife  and  Grace  tried  to  console  him, 
observing  that  Nicholas  might  have  escaped,  and 
hidden  himself  rather  than  embark. 

** Shove  off,"  said  Harry;  "we  must  not  risk 
your  lives  by  delaying  longer.  The  rebels  will  fire 
at  the  boat  if  they  see  us." 

As  there  was  a  light  breeze  off  the  land,  the 
aadls  were  hoisted,  and  the  boat  glided  down  the 
bay.      She   had   not,  however,  got  far  when  a 


number  of  people  appeared  on  the  shore,  shouting 
and  gesticulating.  They  soon  ran  off,  and  th^n 
others  came,  the  barrels  of  their  muskets  gleaming 
in  the  sun,  and  began  filing  away.  The  bullets 
flew  thickly  round  the  boat.  Harry  placed  himself 
before  Grace,  and  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  threw  herself 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  her  example  being 
followed  by  her  black  maidens.  -  Several  shots 
passed  through  the  sails,  and  three  or  four  struck 
the  boat's  stern,  or  glanced  along  her  sides.  One, 
which  might  have  pierced  Grace*s  fair  neck,  tore 
Harry's  arm ;  but  he  did  not  even  wince,  and  she 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  struck.  Gradually  the 
bullets  fell  wider,  or  .dropped  astern  of  the  boat, 
and  she  was  at  length  beyond  their  reach.  When 
well  out  of  the  bay  Harry  steered  for  George  Town 
Harbour.  The  weather,  however,  looked  unsettled; 
a  dead  calm  came  on.  It  might  be  a  long  tine 
before  they  could  reach  their  destination.  Not  till 
all  danger  was  passed  did  Harry  quietly  ask  Grace 
to  Jbielp  him  take  off  his  jacket  and  tie  a  handker- 
chief round  his  arm. 

"  A  sail  on  the  lee  bow  \"  cried  Dick.  The  boat 
Was  kept  away  for  her.  "  She  is  the  Hebe  .'*'  be 
exclaimed  joyfully;  "I  know  tho  cut  of  her 
tau'-sels." 

He  was  right,  and  in  an  hour  the  party  were  on 
board.  The  frigate  was  returning  to  George  Town 
Harbour. 

"I  want  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Captain  Boden 
to  Mr.  Walkinshaw,  "to  fall  in  with  my  vievrs 
about  a  certain  matter.  You  see  my  third  lieu- 
tenant requires  a  spell  on  shore  to  help  him  re- 
gain his  strength,  and  as  he  is  not  likely  soon  to 
have  so  much  spare  time  again  on  hia  hands,  I 
really  don't  think  he  can  spend  it  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  by  splicing  a  wife,  as  we  sailors  say. 
He  is  a  most  promising  young  officer— certaia  of 
promotion,  and  with  excellent  prospects.  He  and 
your  fair  niece  are  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  so  I  hope  you  and  your  excellent 
lady  will  not  refuse  to  make  two  young  people 
happy.  He  will  want  some  one  to  look  after  him 
on  shore,  and  I  don't  think  she  will  decline  the 
post.  Gome,  say  yes,  my  friends,  and  put  them 
out  of  their  misery." 

"I  can't  refuse  you,  captain,"  answered  Mr. 
Walkinshaw.  "  But,  oh !  Nicholas,  what  will  be 
say,  and  the  estates  not  united  ?" 

As  Nicholas  never  turned  up,  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  was  not  asked,  and  tho  wedding  took 
place,  in  true  nautical  style.  Harry,  in  due  course, 
became  an  admiral,  and  he  and  his  pretty  Grace- 
pretty  even  when  an  old  lady — were  as  happy  a 
couple  as  mortals  can  hope  to  be,  and  beloved 
and  honoured  by  a  large  number  of  descendants 
and  by  all  who  knew  them. 
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'SOLDIBB  AND   PATBIOT.' 


^  !ETEE  days  of  rain  and  darkness  tke  sun 
had  cone  out  again  in  full  glory;  the 
great  sheets  of  misty  cloud  were  folding 
themselyes  up  and  rolling  away  from  the 
mountain^  allowing  the  snowy  tops  to 
be  seen,  all  shining  with  that  liring  light 
with  which  pure  snow  glows  in  the  sunshine. 

The  valltty^  which  lay  like  a  g^een  bay  amongst 
the  mountains,  looked  refreshed  and  purified;  the 
stream  which  ran  through  it  rushed  on^  swollen 
with  many  waters,  no  longer  babbling  oyer  its  stones, 
but  with  a  deep  roar  which  told  of  its  newly«-gotten 
strength. 

Even  the  ferns  and  the  flowers  held  up  their  heads 
and  smiled  gratefully  at  the  sun ;  the  grasshoppers 
sang  their  loudest;  while  the  bright  butterflies — 
yeUow  and  blue  and  silver— darted  about,  and  looked 
as  if  some  of  the  flowers  had  taken  to  themselves 
wings  and  were  out  for  a  holiday. 

This  was  a  summer  morning  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  village  of  Engelberg  seemed  more  than  usually 
full  of  life.  There  had  been  many  wet  days,  and 
now  that  the  sun  had  come  out  at  last  there  was 
much  to  see  and  to  be  done. 

Before  the  doors  of  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
stood  numbers  of  horses  and  mules — ^picturesque 
groups  of  guides  with  edelweiss  in  their  hats  and 
strong  sticks  in  their  hands,  were  waiting  for  employ- 
ment, and  tourists  in  every  sort  of  light  summer 
dress  were  setting  out  on  their  vanous  expeditions. 

Close  around  lay  the  brown  village  with  the  dark 
abbey  rising  up  out  of  the  midst  of  it.  In  the 
pasture-lands  on  the  sloping  green  hill-sides  the 
working  folk  were  busy  with  their  grass,  "  making 
hay  while  the  sun  shone;''  and  round  all  stood  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  the  giant  Titlis  raising  its 
snowy  head  above  the  others,  and  seeming  to  keep 
guard  Over  the  peaceful  vtUley  and  the  brown  hufs 
anddiftlets. 

"I  want  a  bey  to  lead  my  horse/'  said  a  lady 
who  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  looking  some- 
times at  th^  shining  an^w*^^  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, and  sometimes  at  the  green  hill-sides,  and 
the  tiifeei^  whose  boughs  were  still  dripping-  with 
moistuFe, 


"Little  Rudolf  is  here,"  said  some  one  amongst 
the  crowd  of  guides;  "he  will  do  as  well  as 
another." 

"Where  is  he?" 

And  Rudolf  came  forward  —  a  square,  sturdy- 
looking  little  lad,  with  dark  brown  eyes  and  a  tangle 
of  sun-burnt  yellow  hair.  He  looked  well-pleased  to 
get  some  employment,  and  smiled  at  the  lady  as  he 
said  that  he  knew  the  way  to  all  the  beautiful  places 
in  the  neighbourhoocL 

In  a  few  minutes  ha  was  walking  beside  the  lady's 
horse  through  the  meadows  in  the  valley,  chattering 
away  to  her  in  his  patois,  stopping  sometimes  to 
pick  flowers  for  her,  and  to  point  out  all  the  moun- 
tains and  tell  her  their  names. 

"And  where  do  you  live,  Rudolf?"  she  asked 
kindly. 

The  boy  pointed  eagerly  to  a  neat  little  wooden 
honse  that  stood  on  the  hill-side,  not  far  from  them ; 
it  was  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  bright  fresh 
green  of  the  two  or  three  fields  about  it,  from  which 
the  hay  hod  lately  been  gathered  in^  and  a  few 
flowers  grew  about  the  door. 

"  That  is  my  home — mother  stays  there  and  the 
children,  but  my  father  is  the  guide  Hans  MOller;  he 
is  a  good'  guide,  lady;  he  is  away  now  going  up  a 
snow  moimtain  with  a  gentlefnan  from  England ;  it 
is  a  veiy  hard  mountain,  and  no  guide  knows  it 
better  than  father  "  * 

"  But  he  can  enly  be  a  guide  in  the  summer,  what 
does  he  do  in  the  winter  P  "  asked  the  lady. 

**  He  carves  wood ,  he  is  one  of  the  best  carvers, 
and  he  takes  his  things  to  Lucerne,  where  the  folk 
come  in  the  summer-time  and  buy  them." 

"And  do  you  carve  wood  in  the  winter  teo, 
Rudolf?" 

"A  little,"  said  Rudolf,  modestly;  "I  like  it." 

"  I  suppose  this  valley  is  quite  shut  in  with  snow 
in  the  winter;  yeu.  cannot  get  down  to  the 
lake?" 

"  Sometimes  we  can  get  down,  it  is  a  good  road ; 
but  When  there  is  mudi  snow  It  is  veiy  difficult;" 
and  the  littto  guide  told  •  the  lady  many  strange 
stories  of  winter  adTsaituireS)  of  trosen  travellers  and 
of  spring  avIklaDches^  when  the  snow  of  the  winter 
became  loosened  by  the  first  spring  sunshine,  and 
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fell  in  masses  to  the  Talley  below«  sometimes  bozying 
whole  Tillages  in  its  f  aU« 

Then  he  darted  off  from  her  side^  seeing  a  flower 
which  he  thought  she  would  like^  and  returned  with 
>iia  hands  fall  of  the  beaatifol  white  oonrolvTikis 
which  had  wound  itself  alxmt  a  hedge*row  th^ 


it ;  and  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  tin  bor 
which  had  onoe  held  biscuits,  and  had  been  grra 
him  by  one  of  the  hotel  serraats,  he  placed  the 
flower,  aU  wet  with  dew,  inside  it.  That  flow 
was  destin^  to  play  an  important  part  in  Boddf  a 
future  fortunes. 


*  I  WMut  a  boy  to  lead  my  lione"— ]).  65. 


were  passing,  and  in  the  fresh  morning  the  pure 
blossoms  had  all  opened  their  deep  white  oups  to  the 
light 

"  They  are  like  cups  made  of  the  snow/'  said  the 
lady  as  she  took  some  of  the  flowers;  and  then  she 
noticed  that  Budolf  was  much  engaged  with  a  long 
spray,  which  he  had  kept  in  his  hands  and  was 
winding  about  into  different  forms. 

"  I'to  been  looking  for  this,"  he  said,  smiling  over 


All  the  snowy  mountains  were  glowing  wHli  ^ 
rosy  sunset  when  Budolf  got  back  to  his  booe  tl»i» 
erening.  His  mother  was  sitting  by  the  door  witii 
UtUe  Carl  in  her  anns,  and  two  or  three  other 
children  were  playing  with  two  goats  that  were  do* 
to  the  gate. 

''  Here  is  Budolf,"  said  the  mother  gladllr.  u^  ^ 
year-dd  baby  smiled  at  the  sight  of  his  hiother;  the 
HtUe  ones  ran  to  meet  him.  and  a  Bgai9  came 
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ftdaling  oat  of  Hie  open  door  at  the  toond  of  hsB 
Toioe.  It  was  a  boj  who  was  something  like  Bndolf 
in  i^ypearanoe«  only  thin  and  nngainly  looking;  he 
had  the  same  tawny  hair«  but  it  was  long  and 
straight;  his  eyes,  instead  of  being  bright  and  fnll  of 
life  like  his  brother's,  were  dnll  and  heavy;  his  lower 
lip  hung  down,  and  he  held  his  finger  in  his  mouth. 
He  laughed  with  a  short  screech  of  pleasiire  when 
he  saw  Budolf,  and  came  shambling  down  from  the 
house  to  meet  him. 

Budolf  had  a  meny  greeting  for  all,  but  it  was  for 
the  poor  idiot  boy  Franz  that  he  kept  his  kindest 
words,  and  a  handful  of  berries  which  he  had  picked 
in  his  rambles.  Franx  chuckled  with  delight|  and 
sat  down  on  the  ground  to  eat  them,  driving  away 
the  other  children  with  one  hand  while  he  crammed 
the  berries  into  his  mouth  as  fast  as  possible  with 
the  other.  When  they  were  all  gone,  he  oame  up  to 
Budolf  and  held  up  his  hands  for  more  looking  into 
his  face  with  a  pleading,  wistful  earnestness  as  if  he 
had  been  a  dog. 

''All  gone,  Frans— all  gone,  good  boy,"  said  Budolf, 
▼exy  tenderly,  and  he  put  his  arm  lovingly  round  the 
idiot  boy's  neck. 

"  More,  more,"  said  Frans. 
''No,  Tve  got  no  more,  Frani  has  had  all,"  said 
Budolf;  "but  here  are  some  flowers,"  and  he  held 
out  to  him  some  of  the  bright  crimson  Alpine  roses. 
Again  came  the  screech  of  pleasure,  and  Franz 
began  twisting  the  flowers  with  some  ferns  into  a 
fantastical  wreath,  which  he  first  put  on  the  head  of 
the  gravest  looking  of  the  goats,  and  then  snatching 
it  off,  be  placed  it  on  his  own  head  and  danced 
about  vrith  his  crown. 

"When  is  father  to  be  back?"  asked  Budolf,  as. 
he  stood  with  a  large  tin  can  in  his  hand,  waiting  to 
go  down  to  the  spring  to  fetch  some  water  for  his 
mother. 

"  To-morrow  nighty  I  hope,"  answered  the  mother. 
And  then  Budolf  went  off  whistling  and  swinging 
his  can.  It  was  refreshing  after  the  long  hot  day  to 
stand  in  the  field,  where  the  dear  spring  water  came 
running  through  a  little  trough,  with  a  cool,  gurgUng 
sound,  and  falling  into  a  small  pool  below,  which  was 
surrounded  with  ferns  perpetuaXLy  kept  fresh  by  the 
dripping  water. 

Budolf  bent  his  face  down  and  made  a  cup  of  his 
two  hands,  and  took  a  long  drink;  then  he  took  out 
his  tin  box  and  peeped  into  it.  All  the  white 
blossoms  had  closed  themselves  np.  He  sprinkled  a 
few  drops  off  the  oool  water  in  the  box  and  said  to 


himself,  "It  wiU  come  out  in  the  morning,  and  it  wiU 
be  the  very  thing.  Ah  I  how  beautiful  I  will  make 
it  I  how  surprised  they  will  aU  be.  They  will  say, 
'We  did  not  think  Budolf  could  carve  so  well;'  and 
I  will  take  it  down  to  Lucerne  and  seU  it,  and  I  will 
buy  a  cow  for  mother,  and  new  boots  for  father,  and 
a  fine  drum  and  a  flag  for  Franz ;  but  mother  will  be 
wanting  the  water,"  and  he  went  gaily  back  through 
the  field,  singing  as  he  went.  All  the  world  seemed 
glowing  to  his  eyes,  in  that  same  rosy  glow  which 
had  been  on  TiUis  at  sunset-time,  and  the  boy  did 
not  know  how  soon  the  dark  night  shadows  were  to 
creep  up  and  make  his  life  hard  and  sad  and  stem. 

XL 
MoBNiNa  came  again,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  had  found  their  way  over  the  mountains 
which  shadowed  the  quiet  village,  Budolf  was  up  at 
work.  He  had  placed  his  white  convolvulus  in  water, 
and  soon  the  petals  began  to  unfold,  and  each  pure 
white  blossom  to  spread  itself  out  to  the  light. 

Then  Budolf  got  out  his  carving  tools,  and  unfold- 
ing a  bit  of  old  doth  which  his  mother  had  given 
him,  he  looked  at  some  pieces  of  carving  which  he 
had  already  done,  and  kept  hidden  there.  They 
were  the  sides  of  a  box,  and  the  boy  had  been  at 
work  on  them  a  long  time. 

He  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  the  carving;  but  his 
father  did  it  so  well  that  he  was  ashamed  to  show 
his  own  handiwork,  and  therefore  his  performancec- 
were  hidden  away,  and  only  shown  in  private  to  old 
Gottfried,  who  lived  in  the  village,  and*did  beautiful 
carving  for  the  churdies.  Budolf  f dt  as  if  it  was 
easier  to  show  him  his  attempts,  and  to  hear  their 
faults  from  him,  than  for  his  father  and  mother  and 
all  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  sea  them. 

Old  Gottfried  was  very  famous  for  his  work,  and 
many  a  long  hour  had  Budolf  spent  in  his  workshop, 
watching  his  dever  fingers  at  their  task,  and  many  a 
scramble  had  he  taken  to  get  oak  leaves,  acorns,  ivy, 
and  ferns,  and  briony  wreaths,  whidi  the  old  man 
reproduced  in  wood. 

And  now  he  and  Buddf  had  a  secret  between 
them«  Budolf  had  carved  several  of  the  rougher  and 
easier  objects,  and  Gottfried  thought  he  might  go 
on  to  something  more  ambitious.  Accordingly  a  box 
was  commenced  under  Gottfried's  instructions ;  it 
was  carved  in  white  wood;  the  sides  had  each  a 
group  of  bramble  leaves  and  berries  upon  then^ 
mixed  with  a  spray  of  the  small  pink  convolvulus^ 
and  Budolf  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  this  spray 
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of  the  large  white  convolToloa  for  the  tap.  He 
twisted  it  round  and  round  his  fingers  into  the  most 
gracefol  grouping  he  could  manage,  and  then  began 
sketching  it  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  could  draw  but 
roughly,  but  he  had  an  eye  for  seeing  what  was 
beautiful^  and  he  was  very  happy  over  the  graceful 
leaves  and  white  bloesooui,  when  he  heard  his  mother 
calling  to  him.  The  cow  had  to  be  driren  up  from 
the  pasture,  and  to  be  milked,  and  it  must  be  done 
at  once.  Budolf  was  vexed ;  but  he  threw  down  his 
tools  and  went  directly. 

The  cow  was  more  than  usually  difficult  to  drive, 
and  it  was  quite  half  an  hour  before  Budolf  got  back 
to  the  house. 

At  the  entrance  stood  Franz,  his  finger  in  his 
mouth  and  a  smile  on  his  face.  Budolf  smiled 
back. 

"  Good  old  Franz !  Franz  shall  have  more  berries 
when  Budolf  comes  back  to-day." 

Then  Franz  shook  his  head  and  laughed  outright, 
while  he  pointed  with  his  finger.  But  Budolf  was  in 
a  hurry  to  get  to  work  again,  and  ran  back  to  the 
place  where  he  had  left  his  tools.  He  looked  on  the 
work-bench;  his  carving  was  there,  but  the  flower 
was  gone !  The  idiot  boy  had  followed  him  into 
the  room,  and  stood  watching  him  curiously,  but  still 
laughing. 

"Where  is  my  beautiful  white  flower  gone?"  cried 
Budolf,  in  dismay.     "  Franz,  have  you  seen  it  ?" 

Franz  grinned,  and  pointed  to  his  head,  and  then 
to  the  open  door,  where,  solemnly  coming  roun(\  the 
comer  of  the  house,  Budolf  saw  the  grave  old  goat 
with  the  white  convolvuliis  wreathed  round  his 
horns. 

For  one  minute  the  boy's  face  flushed  with  anger, 
and  he  raised  his  hand  to  strike  Franz;  then  it  fell 
again  to  his  side,  he  was  too  manly  to  hurt  anything 
so  helpless ;  but  tears  of  vexation  came  into  his  eyes 
as  he  said,  "  Oh,  Franz !  my  carving  is  spoilt  now ; 
you  naughty,  mischievous  Franz  !" 

The  idiot  boy  saw  that  something  was  wrong ;  he 
said  a  word  or  two  incoherently  and  then  darted  out 
of  the  room,  returning  presently  with  the  withered 
crown  ef  Alpine  roses  and  fern,  and  placing  it  on 
Budolf  s  head. 

**  Wo— no,  Fran«  j  it  was  white  flowers  I  wanted." 

Franz  shook  his  head  and  ahivered,  pointing  out  at 
the  open  door  to  Titlis  with  its  snowy  crown,  as 
much  as  to  say  he  did  not  care  for  Eudolfs  white 
flowers,  they  were  cold  like  the  snow. 

Then  t!io  mother  called  the  boys  to  give  them 


their  breakfasts,  and  Budolf  put  away  hia  carving 
tools  and  the  unfinished  sketdi  witha  sad  heart 

He  spent  that  day  as  he  had  spent  the  day  before, 
in  leading  the  lady's  horse.  The  lodj  went  down 
the  mountain  road  to  Stanz,  and  Budolf  brought 
back  the  horse  in  the  evening  to  Engelbezg.  He 
was  tired,  and  it  was  getting  late  as  he  reached  the 
first  spot  from  which  he  could  obtain  a  view  of  the 
village.  He  saw  the  lights  of  the  houses  twinkling 
out  here  and  there.  It  was  a  wet  evening;  the  rain 
was  beating  in  his  face,  and  the  wind  whistled  round 
him,  as  he  entered  the  valley. 

"  Father  will  have  got  home  before  me,"  he  said 
to  himself.  As  he  readied  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  in  the  late  twilight  he  saw  two  figaies 
coming  towards  him.  One  he  recognised  aa  Nicholas 
Bauermann,  the  owner  of  their  cottage,  and  the  other 
as  the  doctor  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  shall  not  see  much  more  of  my  money  for  that 
place  for  some  time  to  come,"  said  Nicholas  as  he 
came  near ;  "  and  though  of  course  one  is  sorry  for 
the  man,  and  his  wife  and  children,  I  have  got  my 
own  interests  to  think  of,  and  I  can't  let  them  stay 
there." 

''It  is  a  sad  thing,  but  of  oenrse,  neighbour 
Nicholas,  you  cannot  rob  yourself,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Heinrich  Pfeffer  wants  the  house,  doesn't  he  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  although  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
Hans — ^he  ia  a  good  man — Heinrich  would  give  me 
my  money  as  well." 

BudoIf*s  heart  began  to  thump,  he  hardly  knew 
why.  As  he  passed  by  the  two  men  he  saw  that 
they  recognised  him,  and  he  heard  the  doctor  say, 
"Isn't  that  Budolf?  poor  little  lad,  it  will  be  hard  for 
him  when  he  goes  home." 

Budolf  s  heart  beat  faster  as  he  wondered  what  it 
could  all  mean ;  was  there  bad  news  waiting  for  him 
at  home  ?  The  road  seemed  longer  than  ever,  the 
rain  fell  faster,  drenching  his  clothes;  the  wind 
had  a  dreary  soimd  of  sadness  and  coming  sorrow 
OS  it  howled  past  him,  and  he  urg^  on  the  tired 
horse. 

"When  he  had  brought  the  horse  to  its  stable  and 
was  turning  his  steps  towards  his  home,  he  met 
Wilhelm  Kustermann,  a  guide  who  knew  his  father 
well. 

"Ah I  Budolf,  my  lad,"  he  said  kindly,  "I  am 
very  sorry  for  thee." 

"  Wilhelm,  what  is  it  ?— teU  me ;  I  heard  Nicholas 
Bauermann  talking  to  Doctor  Weiss,  and  I  am 
frightened.    Has  anything  happened  at  home  ?" 
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"Ay^  poor  boy,  and  more  than  enoogh>"  answer^ 
the  guide,  in  a  qoirering  voice. 

"What— what  is  it?" 

"Tour  father  slipped  and  fell  when  he  was  near 
the  top,  and " 

"  And  is  killed ! "  screaaied  young  Bndolf . 

"We  do  not  know  yet,"  said  Wilhelm;  *'we  hc^e 
not.  Jacob  EIrans  and  Heinrioh  Pfeffer  are  gone  to 
look  for  him.  They  did  get  somewhere  near  him;  he 
fell  into  soft  snow  and  on  a  ledge.  They  heard  him 
groan;  there  is  hope.  I  have  not  heard  yet  if  they 
have  come  baok,  I  jras  going  to  see." 

"Father— father!"  cried  the  boy,  and  he  sprang 
from  Wilhelm's  side,  entirely  forgetting  his  tired- 
ness in  his  excitement  and  desire  to  know  alL  A 
few  minutes  brought  him  home;  Jacob  and  Hoinrich 
were  smoking  at  the  door.  Franz  came  shuffling 
out  to  meet  Bud»lf,  and  for  almost  the  first  time  in 
his  life  Budolf  put  him  asido  without  a  word,  whilst 
he  pressed  up  to  the  guides.  Franz  began  to  cry  at 
the  unusual  repulse,  but  Budolf  could  not  stay  to 
comfort  him.  "Have  you  found  him?"  he  cried 
eagerly. 

"  Ay,.lad,  we'ye  brought  him  home,"  they  answered 
sadly. 

"IsheaUve?" 

"  Yes,  and  atks  for  you." 

Budolf  pressed  on  into  the  house.  There,  lying 
on  the  low  bed  in  one  comer  of  the  room*  was  his 
strong,  stalwart  father,  his  face  set  and  rigid  with 
pain ;  his  hands,  which  had  done  so  much  good  work 
in  helping  travellers,  lying  powerless  on  the  outside 
covering.  The  mother  knelt  by  his  side,  with  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing  aloud,  and  the 
little  ones  were  crying  below  their  breath  in  different 
coifners  of  the  room. 

Budolf  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  took  one  of  the 
helpless  hands.     "  Father,"  he  whispered. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Father,  it's  I— ifs  Budolf."  His  voice  grew 
more  piteous. 

Still  the  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  fixed  look>  of 
the  face  remained  the  same.  The  boy  bent  his  f aoe 
down  and  laid  his  cheek  on  his  father's.  "Yon 
always  spoke  to  me  before,  father,"  he  cried ;  "  npeik 
now," 

Then  the  heavy  eyes  were  opened  for  a  moment,  a 
half -smile  came  over  Hans*  face,  and  he  said  brokenly, 
"  Budolf,  my  back  is  hurt—so  that  I  think  I  shall 
die.  You'll  take  care  of  mother  and  the  children 
and  Franz.     You're  a  good  Uttle  lad'-^on'll  work 


for  them  ;  poor  Franz — can't  work."  Then,  as  if  the 
effort  had  been  too  much  for  him,  the  father  dosed 
his  eyes,  the  feeble  ftush  which  had  risen  to  his  cheek 
faded  away  again*  and  a  deadly  whiteness  came  in 
its  plaee. 

"Is  he  dead?  is  he  dead*  mother?"  the  boy  waUed 
out.    "  Oh,  Jacob !  come  here ;  he  is  dead." 

HL 
But  Hans  was  not  dead,  though  he  lay  for  many 
weeks  between  life  and  de&th,  and  even  when  im- 
mediate death  was  no  longer  to  be  feared,  it  was 
found  that  his  back  was  so  much  ii^ured  that  the 
doctor  ordered  him  not  to  move  from  the  bed  or  to 
lift  his  arms,  so  that,  as  he  said  himself,  he  was  as 
useless  as  a  child. 

Budolf  worked  hard  for  the  support  of  all  the 
family.  Through  the  summer  he  got  plenty  of  em- 
ployment as  guide,  but  when  the  season  of  tourists 
^as  nearly  over  he  began  to  get  fearful*  for  the  cruel 
words  of  Kichdiaa  Baueimann  haunted  him,  and  he 
dreaded  every  day  tbftt  they  would  be  told  to  leave 
their  home,  and  then  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
helpless  father  ? 

In  every  spare  moment  Budolf  worked  at  his  carv- 
ing. For  the  first  few  mornings  after  his  father's 
accident  he  could  hardly  see  his  work  because  of  the 
blinding  tears  which  filled  his  eyes.  Franz  often 
stood  by  his  side  watching  him.  The  idiot  boy  took 
no  notice  of  his  father's  suffering,  but  seemed  to 
connect  Budolf  s  tears  with  the  day  when  he  had 
seen  him  cry  about  the  spoilt  sketch  of  the  flower ; 
and  on  the  fourth  morning  after  Hans  had  been 
brought  home,  Franz  stole  to  BudolTs  side  with  a 
long  spray  of  the  white  convolvulus,  holding  it  out 
with  one  hand  while  he  raised  the  other  to  his 
brother's  face,  putting  his  fingers  on  his  eyes  and 
saying,  "  Franz  gfot  snow-flower." 

Then  Bndolf  carried  the  white  flower  safely  to  old 
Gottfried,  and  witii  his  help  and  by  the  use  of  his 
tools  he  succeeded  in  carving  a  beautiful  group  for 
the  top  of  his  casket. 

Gottfried  was  much  pleased  with  the  work,  and,  as 
his  contribution  to  the  boj's  earnings^  he  made  up 
the  casket  himself,  lining  it  with  blue  velvet  and 
fitting  it  with  a  lock  and  key. 

"  It  is  beautiful  i"  he  said;  "and  it  is  well  dono 
for  a  boy.  You  g^  on  as  you  have  begun,  young 
Budolf,  and  you  will  yet  come  to  carve  the  seats  for 
the  churdhes." 

That  same  evening  old  Gottfried  sat  by  the  bedside 
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I       of  his  friend  Hans,  and  he  said,  *'  Yon  ha^e  a  good 
boy  and  a  great  help  in  Bndolf  ,  neighbour  Hans." 

"  Yes— yes,  good  as  boyf  go.    He  giyes  much  time 
to  play/'  said  the  father,  sadly. 


**  I  have  not  done  it,**  said  the  old  wood-earrer, 
laughing  again. 

"Why,  no  one  else  in  these  parts  oonld,"  mi 
'ELana, 


**U  he  dead,  mother ? "-p.  59. 


"  Sorely  not  so,  neighbonr ;  he  seems  ever  diligent 
tome." 

*' Nay— nay,"  and  Hans  smiled;  •'for  hours  and 
hours  each  day  he  is  away  arnusing  himself :  he  will 
get  steadier  in  time." 

Old  Gottfried  laughed  a  merry  laugh,  and  drew 
from  behind  his  back  the  casket.  "  That,  is  good, 
eh,  neighbour?" 

"That  is  very  good,"  said  Hans,  looking  at  it; 
"  there  is  pretty  work  there,  though  not  as  perfect  as 
you  often  are,  »Ai^bour  Gottfried." 


"  It  |s  Badolf  s  work— done  in  all  the  hours  wben 
you  thought  he  was  amusing  himself,"  said  his 
teacher,  proudly. 

And  then  tears  of  joy  and  pride  came  to  the  father's 
eyes.  Ho  called  Budolf  to  him  and  embraced  him; 
and  the  mother  came,  and  admired  and  rejoiced  orer 
him ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Budolf  should  go  down 
the  Tery  next  day  to  Lucerne  to  endeavour  to  disposa 
of  the  casket,  and  of  some  small  pieces  of  his  father'' 
work  which  still  remained  unsold. 

So  the  next  day,  in  the  early  autumn  mormogf 
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Badolf  started^  with  a  Uessing  from  his  father  and 
an  isjanotion  from  old  Gottfried  not  to  be  induced 
to  part  with  his  work  at  too  low  a  price. 

Budolf  had  never  been  in  Lnoeme  before,  and  the 
noTelty  of  the  passage  in  the  steamer  from  Stanstadt 


He  went  first  to  the  shop  where  his  father's  things 
had  generally  been  bought,  and  quickly  disposed  of 
them.  He  then  modestly  drew  out  his  own  work. 
Gottfried  had  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  take  less 
than  fifty  francs  for  it;  but  the  people,  seeing  it  was 


"  In  the  early  momiiig  findolf  itarted." 


pleased  him.  The  sight  of  the  town  also— so  much 
larger  than  any  he  had  oyer  seen  before — im- 
pressed him  much.  The  two  tall  spires  of  the 
cathedral,  the  great  hotels  by  the  side  of  the  lake, 
the  quaint  covered  and  painted  bridges  over  the 
Beuss,  the  beautiful  shops  all  round  him,  were  very 
new  and  strange.  The  casket,  which  the  boy  had 
been  so  proud  of  before,  no  longer  seemed  anything 
wonderful  when  he  compared  it  with  what  he  saw 
in  Lucerne. 


the  work  of  such  a  small  boy,  offered  him  twenty 
francs. 

He  refused  this,  and  named  the  sum  that  Gottfried 
had  told  him  to  ask.  The  shopkeeper  refused  to 
giye  him  fifty  francs;  but  at  last  consented  that 
Budolf  should  leave  his  casket  in  their  hands,  pro- 
mising that  if  they  could  seU  it  for  him  they  would 
only  charge  him  a  fair  per-centage.  So  Budolf  left  it 
with  them,  and  then  he  went  on  into  the  great  church 
to  say  his  prayers. 
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While  lie  knelt,  the  organ  began  to  play,  and  the 
hoy  knelt  on  in  wonder  and  delight.  First  l^dre  was 
a  grand  trinmphant  march  played ;  then  a  low  chant 
of  sorrow;  then  a  hymn  of  peace,  which  made  Budolf 
think  that  a  number  of  men's  and  boys'  voices  were 
singing,  thongh  it  was  in  reality  the  wonderful  vox 
humana,  or  human  vQioe-stop,  that  was  being  used. 
Badolf  had  never  even  imagined  music  so  gprand 
and  beautiful;  it  was  as  though  Qod  had  "breathed 
into  it  the  breath  of  life,*'  and  the  organ  had  become 
a  living  voice. 

Wh^  the  music  stopped  the  boy  came  out  of  the 
church,  strengthened  and  comforted.  He  was  sure 
God  would  hear  his  prayers,  and  help  those  whom 
he  loved  so  well,  and  he  went  up  into  the  cloisters, 
where  the  dead  folk  were  buried,  and  looked  through 
the  narrow  windows  on  to  the  lake,  with  the  grand 
moxmtains  all  round  it^  and  his  heart  was  peaceful 
and  calm. 

He  got  back  to  his  home  the  next  day,  and  though 
ho  was  grieved  not  to  take  with  him  the  money  for 
his  casket,  he  set  to  work  steadily  to  improve  in  his 
carving.  He  had  some  employment  in  carrying  wood 
for  one  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  began  to  hope  that 
they  might  get  through  the  winter,  though  every 
now  and  then  the  hard  words  of  the  landlord  would 
come  back  to  him,  and  he  feared  that  he  might  yet 
make  them  come  true. " 

Three  months  of  autumn  weather  went  by;  half 
a  year's  rent  was  due,  and  Frau.Miiller  had  not 
enough  money  to  make  it  up,  and  was  wondering 
where  the  rest  was  to  come  from,  when  one*  day 
Nicholas  Bauermann  appeared  at  the  cottage,  de- 
manding payment. 

"Have  patience  with  us,  friend,  and  we  will  pay 
thee,"  said  BudolTs  mother;  "my  husband  is  so 
helpless — my  children  are  so  small:  I  pray  thee  wait, 
and  I  will  pay  thee  soon." 

*'  Sell  the  cow/'  said  Nicholas,  shortly;  "indeed,  I 
will  myself  take  it  off  thy  hands." 

"It  is  sold  already,"  said  the  mother,  "to  buy 
what  Hans  has  needed." 

"  Then  you  must  all  go.  I  must  have  tenants  who 
can  pay— the  times  are  hard." 

Then  the  poor  woman  wept.  But  the  hard  man 
was  not  to  be  moved*  and  went  away,  saying  that  if 
the  f  uH  rent  was  not  paid  by  Christmas  Day,  they 
must  move. 

The  weather  began  to  be  severe.  There  had  been 
several  snow-storms.  The  mountains  were  now  all 
snowy  peaks,  and  stood  like  shrouded  forms  round 


the  valley,  which  looked  bleak  and  cold  onoagli 
without  its  summer  dress.  The  streams  were  all 
frozen,  and  the  snow  was  beginning  to  lie  on  the 
ground. 

Budolf  came  to  his  mother.  "1  must  go  to 
Lucerne,  mother,  and  see  if  the  box  is  sold;  it  is  oar 
only  chance." 

"  But  the  boat,  my  son — does  it  go  ?  " 

"  Tes ;  there  is  one  going  from  and  'retumijig  to 
Stanstadt  in  two  or  three  days.  After  this  week 
Wilhehn  says  I  may  not  be  able  to  go." 

"  But  it  is  dangerous  weather,  my  boy,  f  er  one  so 
young  as  thoa  art;  and — and  I  oould  not  lose  you;" 
and  the  mother  hid  her  faoe. 

"The  good  God  will  take  care  of  me,"  said  the  bey, 
bravely.     « It  is  right." 

And  then  his  mother  said  he  should  go. 

It  was  about  a  week  before  Christmas  Day,  and  a 
sledge  was  going  down  from  Engelberg  to  Stanz,  in 
which  Wilhelm  Kostermann  promised  to  take  Budolf 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  provided  that  he  could  find 
his  own  way  home  again.  7%e  weather,  though  cold, 
was  not  very  severe,  and  looked  settled,  so  that  it  did 
not  seem  a  dangerous  entexpxise,  and  Budolf  set  out 
with  high  hope  and  a  courageous  heart. 

IV. 
"Thb  box  is  sold,  boy,  and  here  is  thy  earning,"  said 
the  woman  of  the  shop  in  answer  to  BudolTs  eager 
question. 

Budolf  8  hand  closed  over  the  money  with  great 
gladness  of  heart. 

"  Yen  must  do  us  more,  boy ;  the  box  is  new  and 
much  admired.  H  thou  canst  maJce  four  more  we 
will  pay  thee  well«  and  we  will  not  have  thee  take 
thy  goods  to  any  other  shop." 

Budolf  was  delighted.  This  was  indeed  goed  neirs 
to  take  home ;  he  wished  he  had  wings  that  he  might 
fly.  One  joy  he  did  promise  himself.  He  could  not 
get  the  cow  for  his  mother;  his  i>oor  father  no  longer 
needed  the  boots ;  but  Franz  should  have  his  drora 
and  flag,  and  he  would  get  some  bon-bons  for  the 
little  ones.  He  could  afford  to  spend  a  franc  or  two, 
and  still  have  enough  to  take  home  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  rent. 

He  slept  that  night  with  some  friends  of  his 
father's  at  Lucerne,  and  the  next  day,  as  the  steamer 
was  going,  he  crossed  to  Stanstadt,  slept  another 
night  there,  and  commenced  his  long  walk  home  the 
next  morning.  A  lift  in  a  sledge  helped  him  from 
Stanz  to  Wolfenschiessen ;  but  he  then  had  to  get  on 
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to  Qrafenort^  and  from  thence  np  tKe  steep  moantain- 
road  to  Engelberg. 

He  tradged  on  merrily.  The  drum  He  slang  roxmd 
Ills  neck ;  he  held  the  flag  over  his  shoulder,  put  the 
bon-bons  in  his  little  bondle,  and  the  monej  safely 
in  his  pocket.  It  was  still  morning;  by  erening- 
time  he  would  be  at  home  to  tell  the  good  news  and 
make  them  all  glad  for  Christmas  Day. 

''Bat  what  is  that?"  he  said  to  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  his  happy  thoaghts,  when  a  flake  of  snow 
f  eU  upon  his  nose.  Then  he  looked  np,  and  saw  that 
the  weather  had  changedv;  the  sky  was  fall  of  heavy 
clouds,  and  snow-flakes  were  falling  thickly  and  fast. 
He  quickened  his  steps,  but  the  snow  fell  faster  and 
fost^.  The  ground  was  hard  with  frost,  and  was 
soon  white  with  snow.  Walking  became  harder  work 
each  minute,  for  the  snow-storm  was  so  heavy  that 
it  soon  began  to  lie  thickly. 

As  the  evening  dr^w  in  Badolf  found  that  he  was 
still  some  miles  from  home.  He  had  left  the  woods, 
where  he  was  x>artly  sheltered'  by  the  trees  from  the 
snow,  and  had  again  got  into  the  mountain-road, 
where  he  feared  to  make  faJse  steps. 

The  river  in  the  valley  below  made  an  angry, 
sullen  roar.  Through  the  blinding  snow  the  great 
mountains  loomed  out,  all  shrouded  in  white,  «nd 
looking  much  larger  than  they  did  when  they  were 
bare  and  grey. 

"  I  shall  never  get  home,"  thought  the  boy,  des- 
pairingly. "  I  have  been  out  in  storms,  but  never  in 
one  so  bad  as  this.  What  shall  I  do  ?  They  will 
not  get  their  money  in  time — ^what  shall  I  do  P" 

He  sat  down  for  one  moment  by  the  road-side; 
his  hands  were  njimbed,  his  feet  felt  almost  sense- 
less. "HI  sit  here,"  he  thought,  "I  shaU  die.  I 
must  make  a  push  for  it  for  mother's  sake;''  and  he 
gathered  all  his  courage  together  and  got  on  a  few 
yards  further.  Ah !  how  cold  it  was.  A  bitter  wind 
had  risen,  and  the  boy  shivered,  although  ho  was 
not  altogether  unused  to  cold  weather. 
N  On  still;  though  the  night  grew  dark,  and  only  the 
moon  amongst  the  snowy  clouds  showed  him  the  path 
now.  Could  he  reach  home  ? — could  he  even  reach  any 
place  of  shelter  ?  He  knew  of  none ;  he  must  still 
ba  about  two  miles  from  home,  and  his  strength  was 
nearly  gone. 

On  still,  for  his  mother's  sake,  and  the  poor  help- 
less father,  who  would  be  turned  out  of  his  home  if 
the  money  were  not  forthcoming  on  Christmas  Day. 
Were  they  thinking  of  him  at  home,  and  wondering 
why  he  was  not  with  them  on  the  Christmas  Eve  ? 


He  was  sure  they  were ;  and  he  had  meant  to  make 
them  so  glad  with  his  good  news. 

Poor  numbed  feet !  poor  tired  limbs !  They  must 
carry  him  a  little  further.  Far  off  he  heard  the  bell  of 
the  abbey  chiming,  and  it  seemed  like  a  voice  from 
home.  Courage,  Budolf !  There  is  the  first  light  of 
the  valley  gleaming  out !  But  as  he  saw  it  h-ls  feet 
failed  him.  All  his  courage  seemed  gone ;  he  only 
wanted  to  rest.  He  sank  down  by  the  roadside  in  the 
snow;  he  planted  the  little  bright  flag  beside  him.  It 
was  pleasant  to  rest  there ;  the  wind  did  not  seem  cold 
now.  He  would  like  to  have  seen  his  mother,  but  even 
that  did  not  matter;  he  was  going  to  sleep.  For  off 
he  seemed  to  hear  the  organ  at  Lucerne  playing  the 
hymn  of  peace,  and  the  voices  of  the  men  and  bpys 
chanting  through  the  storm.  They  were  singing  of 
the  angels,  of  Christmas,  of  the  Christ-child.  Well, 
he  had  tried  to  do  the  best  he  could;  the  money  was 
there.  Qod  knew  how  hard  he  had  tried  to  get 
home;  He  would  be  merciful  to  him.  Ah!  there 
was  the  sweet  organ  again ;  it  was  the  grand  trium- 
phant march  now ;  it  was  the  Christmas  "  Gloria." 
A  moment  more,  and  brave  Rudolf  had  sunk  into  the 
fatal  snow-sleep  from  which  so  few  travellers  ever 
awake. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  he  had  not  slept  many  minutes  when  through 
the  snow  and  the  storm  a  figure  came  shuffling  on, 
seeming  half-unconcerned  and  half -anxious  to  find 
something  in  the  snow. 

"Franz's  drum!  Franz's  drum — drum — drum," 
said  a  voice;  "here's  a  drum !"  and  Franz,  the  idiot 
boy,  who  had  slipped  away  from  his  home  imx>er- 
ceived,  and  had  wandered  out  into  the  storm  with 
some  dim  idea  of  finding  his  brother,  flung  himself 
down  beside  the  little  heap  where  the  snow-flakes 
were  already  covering  Rudolfs  face. 

"'Dolf!  'Dolf!"  he  cried,  and  bent  his  mouth  down 
to  his  brother's  cold  cheek, "  where's  drumsticks  ?" 

Rudolf  heard  the  voice,  and  Franz's  warm  breath 
seemed  to  revive  him.  "Franz,  Franz,"  he  whis- 
pered, and  he  tried  to  put  his  arm  round  his  brother's 
neck,  "how  did  you  come ?" 

The  snow  was  not  so  heavy  now,  and  the  moon 
shone  down  on  the  two  boys  and  the  bright  drum 
and  flag;  but  Franz  bounded  away  again  almost 
directly,  having  snatched  up  the  drum  in  his  hands. 
Back  he  sped  to  his  home  in  great  haste,  for  it  was 
not  so  far  off  as  tired  Rudolf  had  imagined.  Jacob 
Eraus  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  the  father,  trying 
to  give  what  comfort  he  could  about  the  missing  boy* 
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The  idiot  boy  came  up  to  him  and  mumbled  some- 
thing about  "'Dolf  and  drumsticks/'  which  was 
hardly  intelli^ble;  but  the  sight  of  the  many- 
ooloured  drum,  which  Franz  had  brought  in  from  the 
8&0W,  made  Jacob  hope  that  Budolf  oould  not  be  far 


And  his  father's  Toioe  from  the  bed  answend,  *'It 
is  not  too  late,  brave  boy.    This  is  the  Chriatmai 
morning.    Well  done*  Budolf  I  you  hare  eared  us." 
*  •  •  •  i 

And  so  the  rent  was  paid,  and  neigfaboor  Bftoer- 


**  Budolf  had  nuik  into  tha  fatal  mow-Bleep" 


off,  and  he  told  Frans  to  take  him  where  he  g^t  the 
drum.  The  gay  little  flag,  which  they  could  see  in 
the  moonlight,  marked  the  place  where  Budolf  lay 
buried  in  the  snow.  The  strong  guide  lifted  the  boy 
in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  tenderly  home ;  and  when 
Budolf  woke  from  his  long  sleep,  it  was  to  find  him- 
self in  his  mother's  arms,  and  to  see  Franz  playing 
with  his  drum  and  flag. 

"I  hare  got  the  money.    Oh,  mother !  it  isn't  too 
late !— say  it  isn't  too  late  I"  he  whispered. 


maun  was  so  much  touched  by  the  story  of  Badolf  8 
enterprise  that  he  dealt  kindly  and  leniently  vith 
the  family  unta  Hans  was  well  enough  to  eanmoner 
again. 

And  for  Budolf?  He  went  on  steadfly  in  the  rigbt 
path,  and  by  industry  and  honesty  made  his  wV' 
untU  he  is  now  known  as  one  of  the  most  oelebis^ 
wood-carvers  in  the  Oberlapd;  and  he  teDs  to  his 
UtUe  children  the  stoxy  of  the  casket  and  th«  Christ- 
mas Eve  when  he  slept  in  the  saoir. 
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